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Parliamentary Debates 





During the First Session of the Eigutn ParLraMENT 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and IRELAND, 
appointed to meet at Westminster the 14th of November, 


1826, in the Seventh Year 


of the Reign of His Majesty 


King GEORGE THE FOURTH. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, March 23, 1827. 


RoMAN CATHOLIC CLAIMS.] Lord 
King had several Petitions to present from 
that people, who stated themselves to be the 
most wretched, the most ill-used, and the 
most oppressed, people in Europe ; namely, 
the Irish Roman Catholics. Wretched, how- 
ever, as they were, he did not think there 
was any hope of removing their grievances ; 
for, as the noble and learned lord on the 
wool-sack had really stated, this House 
had repeatedly rejected every specific pro- 
position, and the other House had come 
to a sweeping resolution not to listen to 
or consider their complaints. It had been 
stated that there was a great deal of har- 
mony, good-will, and friendly feeling in 
Ireland. Yes, he believed there was just 
as much harmony and good-will as there 
was between oil and vinegar. The anta- 
gonist principle was in great force in that 
unfortunate country. Landlords were set 
against their tenants. The population 
were against the property of the country. 
The parsons were against the priests ; and 
hatred existed in every possible shape. He 
did not know what was to be the future 
plan of government with respect to Ire- 
land. No one had ventured to point out 
what government intended to do; but 
when they should bring forward a plan, 
what was to be ‘“‘the instrument ?” to use 
a Cromwellian phrase. The instrument 
of government, he believed, would be the 
cannon, that ultima ratio of Protestant 
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ascendancy. The Catholics thought Pro- 
testantism a job in Ireland, established by 
a variety of laws, the worst of which was 
by far the Select-vestry act. The Protes- 
tants thought that the Catholic religion 
was idolatrous: so that one part of the 
community considering as imposture the 
religion of the other part, and the other 
part of the community considering the 
established religion to be a job, was what 
he considered to be a pretty state of 
things. The noble lord then presented 
petitions from the town and vicinity of 
Wexford, against the Select vestry-act, and 
in favour of Roman Catholic emancipation. 

The Duke of Buckingham said, he gave 
the noble lord credit for the sincerity of 
his efforts, but he could never admit that 
the manner in which he made those efforts 
was at all calculated to allay the feeling of 
irritation, or to produce the effect which 
he wished to produce. He never could 
hear it quietly stated, that there was no 
hope for the Roman Catholics. He not 
only hoped, but was convinced that the 
measure which was the object of the noble 
lord’s efforts must, at no distant day, be 
granted. 

Lord King said, he had not stated any 
thing with regard to the hopes of the 
Catholics. All he had said was, that he 
himself entertained no hope whatever of 
their cause. If he looked to the late 


decision of the other House, he should 
find it far less conciliating than any thing 
that had fallen from him on this subject. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 
B+ 











HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, March 23. 

REACH OF Privitece.] Myr. Hart 
Davis rose to call the attention of the 
House to a subject, which was connected, 
in some measure, with its privileges. The 
hon. member held in his hand “ The 
Times” paper of this day. He said, it was 
therein stated, that in the course of the 
debate of last night, a gallant colonel 
opposite had said, that “if he had been 
so disposed, he could have placed before 
the House some transactions in which he 
(Mr. H. Davis) had been concerned, which 
might bring a blush into his cheek.” 
These, if not the exact words, were very 








| 


like those used by the gallant colonel. | 
Now, either the gallant coloncl was | 


acquainted with some circumstance of his 
life which deserved the terms in which he 


had spoken of him; or he had used those 


terms in consequence of the excitement to 
which debates in that House sometimes 
gave rise. He hoped, in the former case, 
the gallant colonel would, in justice to 


himself, state if he knew any such dis- . 


graceful facts; and if not, he trusted the 
gallant colonel would say that he had been 
betrayed, by the warmth of the debate, 
into expressions which he would not other- 
wise have made use of. 


press their sentiments upon it. 


Mr. Calfraft objected, that the contents , 


of a newspaper should be quoted as an 


authority upon such a subject in that 
' stages through the other House. 
Mr. Hart Davis said, he was obliged to | 


House. 


take some steps in the matter, and he 


should, therefore, move that the printer of , 
“The Times” be ordered to attend at the | 
| reading was deferred until after the holi- 


bar of the House. 

Colonel Davies said, he was ready to 
admit that he had used the words attri- 
buted to him, under very considerable 
excitement. That excitement was caused 
by what he considered a very irregular 
mode pursued by the hon. member, in 
alluding to circumstances wholly foreign 
to the matter then before the House. He 


had now no hesitation in saying, that any 


thing which might have fal 


len froin him | 


in the heat of debate was not intended by | 


him to hurt the feelings of the hon. mem- 


ber, and he trusted that what he now said | 
would be perfectly satisfactory to the 
House and to every body else. 

Mr. Hart Davis expressed himself satis- 
fied with the explanation, and offered to 
withdraw his motion.. 


* 


| 
| 





Court of Chancery Bill. 4 


The Speaker said, that the motion not 
having been seconded, this was not neces- 
sary. He was extremely glad of what had 
now been stated by both the hon. members. 
Of all the breaches of privilege which the 
House were called upon to punish in 
persons out of the House, none were so 
difficult to deal with as those which arose 
from a breach of the rules within the 
House. He thought the matter would 
rest very well as it now stood; but he 
trusted the House would permit him to 
remind it, that any deviation from the 
rules of debate was liable to produce mis- 
understandings, and to give offence often 
when it was by no means the intention of 
any party that offence should be given. 


Court or Cnayxcrery Bint] The 
Master of the Rolls moved the further 
consideration of the report of this bill. 

Mr. Alercromby hoped the right hon. 
and learned gentleman would not press 
the proceedings on this bill in the absence 
of so many hon. and learned gentlemen, 
now on the circuit, who had taken a deep 
interest in the measure, and who were best 
qualified to judge of its practical effects. 

The Master of the Rolls said, he had 
no desire whatever to press the bill in the 
absence of those who might wish to ex- 
If, how- 
ever, the second reading was deferred until 
after Easter, he feared it would be too late 
in the session to forward its necessary 


Mr. Abercromby could not see that 
there was any ground for apprehending 
such a result. Ample time, he conceived, 
would be afforded to the bill, if the second 


days. He did not think that his learned 
friends, now attending their duty else- 
where, would be fairly treated, if they 
were not allowed an opportunity of expres- 
sing their opinions upon this bill before it 
passed into a law. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor hoped that the right 
hon. and learned gentleman would yield 
to the suggestion thrown out, and consent 
to postpone the measure. 

The Master of the Rolls said, that the 
only object he had in view, was to render 
the bill as perfect as possible, and that 
every information should be given upon 
the subject. He had no wish to derive 
any benefit from the absence of any hon. 
members; but he thought that, on other 
grounds, he ought to be acquitted of all 











blame. The commission upon the Court 
of Chancery had sat fortwo years, and 
the report of that commission had been 
two years upon the table of the House. 
Last session, he had moved for leave to 
bring in a bill, grounded upon that 
report ; which had been abandoned. It 
was, however, well known, both to the 
House and to the profession, that the bill 
was founded upon the report, and he had 
already given an explanation upon that 
point. On the very day that he had taken 
his seat this session, he had given notice 
of his intention to bring in this bill, and 
when he did so, he had expressly stated to 
the House, that he did not act solely upon 
his own opinions, but upon the report 
which had been laid before the House. 
Gentlemen, therefore, had had every oppor- 
tunity of considering the subject, not only 
with respect to its principle, but its entire 
details. So far was he from wishing to 
act otherwise, that when he brought in 
the bill, he had gone out of his way and 
got the principal parts of it printed and 
circulated amongst the members of the 
profession. They had now been a fortnight 
in the hands of members, and the House 
was in full possession of every thing which 
was necessary to be known. He was 
aware, however, that he must sometimes 
give way, not only to what was just and 
necessary, but to prejudice ; and he should 
feel extremely sorry, that misrepresenta- 


tions should go abroad, which would be | 
| committed to his majesty’s gaol of New- 
' gate, and that the Speaker do issue his 


the case, if he shewed any disposition to 
have the bill passed, without allowing 
every opportunity for discussion. 


also, as well to promote the public advan- 
tage as to accede to the wishes that had 
been expressed upon: the subject. 
would postpone the further consideration 
of his bill to an early day after the recess ; 
but he hoped that, when it was brought 
forward, every facility would be given to 
its progress, lest, if it should be brought 
into the other House at a late period of 
the session, that circumstance should 
afford the means of completely frustrating 
the measure. He feared there might be 


found those who were not very cordial 
supporters of the bill; and it might be | 
alleged, that a measure of such vital im- | 
portance should not be brought before the | 
legislature, at a period when there was 
not a sufficient opportunity for its due 
The right hon. gentleman | 


consideration. 
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He was | 
desirous, as far as possible to guard 
against misrepresentation ; and desirous, | 
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concluded by postponing his motion to 
the 4th of May. 

Sir J. Newport was surprised to hear 
any apprehension expressed respecting the 
probable fate of that bill in the other House. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said it was immate- 
rial whether the measure was postponed or 
not, as he doubted whether any benefit 
would result from it. Those who were at 
all acquainted with the business of the 
court of Chancery, knew right well that 
this bill was made use of as a tub to catch 
the whale. After the very little that had 
been done heretofore, he hoped hon. mem- 
bers would not place much reliance on any 
promises that might be made with respect 
to the effect of this bill on the proceedings 
of the court. 


Penryn Execrion — ComMITMENT 
or Joun Sranzury.] The Speaker 
said, he had to acquaint the House that 
the serjeant-at-arms had taken into cus- 
tody John Stanbury. Mr. Wynn moved 
“‘ That the order of the House of yesterday, 
on this subject, be discharged.” The clerk 
then read the order of the House, that an 
Address be presented to his majesty, pray- 
ing him to issue his proclamation for the 
apprehension of John Stanbury. The 
order was discharged. 

Mr. Wynn moved, “ That John Stan- 
bury, having absconded in order to avoid 
being taken into custody, pursuant to the 
order of the House, be for the said offence 


warrants accordingly.” 
Mr. Hume thought that, previously to 
coming to any such resolution, the indi- 


' vidual should be called in, and heard, if 


He | 


he had any valid excuse to offer. 

Mr. Wynn said, that a report of an 
election committee had already declared, 
that he had absconded to avoid being 
served with a process to attend as a wit- 
ness before that committee; and he had 
again absconded to avoid being taken 
into custody. There was a precedent for 
this course in a case that occurred six or 
seven years ago. If he had any explana- 
tion to offer, the regular way would be to 


| do so by petition. 


| 





Mr. Hume said, that the evidence on 
which the warrant was issued was ex parte, 
and he thought an opportunity ought to 
be given to explain. He would not, how- 
ever, press his objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

B2 
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Gatway Exection — Breacn or 
Privitece.] On the motion of Mr. 
Wynn, the order of the day was read for 
the attendance of Mr. French ard Mr. 
Lambert at the bar. The right hon. gen- 
tleman suggested, that, as a charge had 
been made against Mr. French, that gen- 
tleman should be first called, that he might 
have an opportunity of explaining. Mr. 
French having been called in, 

The Speaker addressed him as follows : 
“Mr. French, I have to acquaint you, 
that yesterday a petition was presented to 
this House on the part of Mr. Thomas 
Lambert, complaining of conduct on your 
part towards him in the lobby of the 
House. The House is anxious to know 
whether you have any observations which 
you wish to offer to its consideration with 
reference to this subject ?” 

Mr. French said, that some of his 
friends had already informed him that 
he had said that which was considered 
offensive tothe House. If he had done 
80, he assured the House that he was 
sorry. for it, and that it was under the 
influence of very strong feeling. Here 
the hon. gentleman paused for a moment, 
evidently much affected. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he believed the 
gentleman at the bar did not fully under- 
stand the object of what the Speaker had 
addressed to him. The object was, that 
he should state the facts as they occurred 
to him and not to offer any apology. 

Mr. French then proceeded for a few 
minutes, but not a word of what he said 
was audible in the gallery. He appeared 
to be very much affected, and at last was 
unable to proceed. 

There were now several cries of “ with- 
draw,” and the Speaker having intimated 
to Mr. French that he might retire, 

Mr. Wynn said, that, under the feelings 
which the gentleman had evinced at the 
bar, he hoped it would be deemed that 
sufficient had now been done. At the 
same time he trusted that what had been 
done would be an example to others, that 
the House would, upon all occasions, be 
ready to extend its protection equally to 
all persons whom it might call before it as 
witnesses. He then moved, ‘“‘ That Mr. 
French and Mr. Lambert be discharged 
from any further attendance.” 

The motion was agreed to. 


Corn Laws.] Mr. C. Grant moved 
the order of the day for bringing up the 
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Report of the Committee on the Corn Trade 
Acts. On the question that the report be 
brought up, - 

Lord Althorp said, that a mistake had 
gone abroad, arising out of a misrepresen- 
tation of what had fallen from him during 
one of the early discussions on this sub- 
ject, which he was anxious to correct. It 
would be in the recollection of the House 
that on the second day of the discussion, 
he had stated that he was happy to in- 
form the House, that, at the last market- 
day in Northampton, his constituents had 
generally expressed themselves in favour of 
the propositions of ministers with respect 
to the Corn-laws. This was what he had 
said; but he had been represented to 
have stated, that at a meeting of his consti- 
tuents at Northampton on the last market- 
day, they had agreed to resolutions ap- 
proving of the proposition of ministers on 
those laws. This he had not said; for 
nothing of the kind had happened. He 
had only stated what he had understood 
to be the opinions of his constituents ; 
but it was fair to state, that their opinions 
on the propositions of ministers had since 
undergone a change on this subject, be- 
cause, in all the discussions they had not 
been made acquainted with the real merits 
of the question. 

Mr. Denison wished to put a question 
to the right hon. gentleman, which he had 
asked on a former occasion, but which had 
not received an answer. He wished to 
know, whether the singular anomaly of 
taking the averages in the Winchester 
measure, and buying and selling accord- 
ing to the Imperial measure, were still to 
continue ? 

Mr. C. Grant assured the hon. gentle- 
man that his not having answered his 
question proceeded from no want of cour- 
tesy to him, but was wholly accidental. 
With regard to the measures, the Winches- 
ter measure was that in which the averages 
were already taken by the existing acts; and, 
as no mention was made of any other mea- 
sure in the resolutions before the House, it 
would of course continue. 

Mr. Denison.—So that you take the 
averages with one kind of measure, and 
buy and sell with the other. 

Mr. C. P. Thompson. was anxious to 
call the attention of the House to the 
strange anomaly which this course would 
involve. In Mark-lane and other markets 
the imperial measure was generally used 
for buying and selling corn. Why, he 
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asked, might not the same measure be 
used for all the other purposes connected 
with this trade? If it made the ditference 
of the fraction of a farthing in the amount 
of the duties, he would not press it; bat as 
it made none, he hoped that, for the sake 
of convenience and uniformity, the one 
measure would be adopted in all cases. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer begged 
to remind hon. gentlemen, that it was 
impossible, from the prescribed forms of 
the House, that any alteration could be 
made in the measure at its present stage. 
It was in the committee that any propo- 
sition to that effect must be originated. 
Any discussion, therefore, upon that 
point, must at present be premature aud 
irregular. 

Mr. Baring thought that the law ought 
not to be framed on the Winchester mea- 
sure, whilst the averages were to be calcu- 
lated by the Imperial measure, inasmuch 
as it would lead to infinite confusion and 
inconvenience. He repeated the recom- 
mendation which he had suggested on a 
former night; namely, that it would be 
better to raise the standard price to 62s. 
and use the Imperial measure, than to 
leave it as it now was at 60s., and use the 
Winchester measure. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer denied 
that any inconvenience would arise from 
the system embraced by the resolutions. 
As a proof of what he said, he referred to 
what had occurred since the issuing of the 
orders in council of the Ist of September 
last. Since that time a million of quar- 
ters had been imported, and the practical 
men had felt no inconvenience from 
calculating the duty upon it by the old 
measure. 

Mr. Calcraft contended, that the in 
convenience of the system would be felt 
in the home and not in the foreign trade. 
He thought that it would be best to revert to 
the Winchester measure. If the standard 
were taken by the Imperial measure at 
62s., it would be considered in the coun- 
try as an additional boon of two shillings 
granted to the landed interest. 

Sir G. Clark differed from the hon. 
member for Wareham, upon the question 
of making 62s. the standard price on 
which the averages ought to be calculated, 
If the act of parliament distinctly stated 
the object of. the advance of 2s., he was 
sure the people would never mistake it. 
He thought the House ought to adhere to 
the Imperial measure, as it would save 
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them from the confusion created by fre- 
quent changes. The hon. baronet went 
on to speak of the very great confusion 
that had existed with regard to measures, 
before the act for the Imperial measure 
was passed, and of the advantages which 
had been gained by regulating the stand- 
ard. If any other measure than the Im- 
perial was in any way recognized in an act 
of parliament, it would operate as a virtual 
repeal of the act which had introduced it. 
He should be sorry to see such an event 
take place. To avoid such an evil, he 
should prefer adopting the proposition 
for an advance of 2s. on the calculations 
made on the Imperial measure ; which he 
anxiously wished to preserve. 

Mr. Davies Gilbert also made some 
observations on the confused state in which 
the commissioners had found the measures 
in the Exchequer. He agreed that no 
inconvenience might arise from departing 
from it among merchants who had large 
dealings; but he was afraid that incon- 
venience would arise among uninformed 
persons, who were not so well able to 
calculate the difference between the Im- 
perial and the Winchester measure. He 
thought that 62s. should be fixed as the 
standard from which the duties rose and 
fell, and that the Imperial measure alone 
ought to be used. Besides, after the com- 
munications which had been made to 
foreign governments of the alterations 
we had introduced into our measures, and 
after the declarations which some of them 
had made of their willingness to adopt 
measures in uniformity with our own, he 
thought that we ought to adhere to the 
Imperial measure. 

Mr. C. Grant thought that no practical 
inconvenience would arise from adopting 
the system marked out in the resolu- 
tions, 

Mr. Baring expressed his determination 
of taking the sense of the House on the 
suggestion which he had thrown out, on 
the very first opportunity which the forms 
of the House would allowhim., The hon. 
member insisted very strongly on the gross 
inconsistency of calculating the duty upon 
one measure, and the price upon another. 

Sir J. Sebright said, that, if calculations 
were made upon the Winchester bushel, 
the common people would think that the 
Imperial measure was abandoned. He 
wished an uniformity of measures to be 
established throughout the country, and 
preferred the Imperial to the Winchester 
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measure, as it was calculated on a more 
‘clear and intelligent principle. 

The report was brought up. On the 
question that it be read, 

Sir J. Wrottesley remarked upon the 

inconvenience arising in his neighbourhood 
from the confusion of the measures. He 
was obliged to sell by the Winchester 
bushel of thirty-two quarts, and bought in 
one market town at the rate of thirty-six 
quarts, in another at the rate of thirty- 
eight quarts, and in another at the rate 
of forty quarts. 
* Mr. Warburton recommended, that the 
averages should be calculated not by the 
old, but by the scale of the Imperial mea- 
sure. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that if an alteration was made in one 


instance, it would be necessary that it | 


should be pursued with respect to every 
species of grain. The calculations now 
before the House were made, bona jide, 
according to the Winchester bushel; and 
an alteration of them would induce the 
inconvenience of a fraction. This would 
create very considerable difficulty to those 
concerned in the corn trade; because, to 
maintain the relative proportion, in the 
first instance, they would have to reckon 
not Is. but 1s. and the thirty-second part 
ofa shilling. If they altered the propor- 
tions, it would take a pretty considerable 
time before the measure was completed. 

Mr. D. Gilbert said, that the fraction 
might, when grain was at a high price, be 
allowed to the importer, and when at a low 
price, to the grower. 

Lord John Russell did not think there 
was any magic in the numbers sixty and 
twenty, which should induce the right 
hon. gentleman to adhere to them, which 
would be the means of continuing the old 
standard, when a new one had been pro- 
vided. It would be better to go through 
the calculations, and to make the Imperial 
measure the general standard. It was the 
measure recognized by the legislature, 
and it would be wrong to call on the 
country to adopt the old measure, after it 
had been, in a great degree, given up. 

Sir G. Clerk thought there could be no 
difficulty in adopting the proposition of 
the hon. member for Bodmin. There 
would then, when wheat was above 60s., 
be a small fraction in favour of the im- 
porter; and when below 60s., a fraction 
against the importer, and in favour of the 
home-grower. 
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Mr. C. Grant consented, ‘as he saw 
there was a fecling in the House in favour 
of the adoption of the Imperial measure, 
to have the Resolutions recommitted. 

The Resolutions were ordered to be re- 
committed on Monday. 


Protestant Dissenters— 


Prorestant Diss—ENTERS—TEsT AND 
Corporation Acts.] On the order of 
the day for the commitment of the Annual 
Indemnity bill, 

Mr. W. Smith, before the Speaker left 
the Chair, observed, that he should not 
oppose the bill, though he considered this 
annuel measure as an Instrument of great 
injustice to the Protestant Dissenters, of 
which body he was himself one. For that 
reason, he was unable to hold any office, 
however insignificant, under the Crown, 
or to sit as a magistrate in any corporation, 
without violating his conscience. This 
was an exclusion hard, unjust, and un- 
necessary ; and when he complained of it, 
he was told that he found his relief from 
all his grievances in this bill of Indemnity. 
This bill was the stalking horse, by means 
of which the Test and Corporation acts 
had been continned in existence for a 
century. If this bill had not been passed 
yearly, both those oppressive acts must 
long ago have been repealed. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey said, he could not 
conceal his astonishment at the contrast 
which marked this bill, and the course 
pursued, as it regards the Catholic claims. 
For nearly forty years the Indemnity bill, 
which he characterized as a measure of the 
most barbarous legislation, had been al- 
lowed to steal silently through the House, 
without provoking a syllable in explanation 
of its objects, or in justification of the con- 
tinuance of those penalties against which 
it professes to be a security. While the 
claims of the Catholics are urged, year 
after year, with the vehemence of party, 
enlisting in their support the mightiest 
powers of energy and eloquence ; the real 
and substantial claims of the Protestant 
Dissenters, whose claims are fouuded in 
the immutable principles of the rights of 
conscience, and the inviolability of private 
judgment, are entirely disregarded. It 
was both false in fact, and injurious in its 
influence, to confound Catholic concessions 


_with religious freedom ; they had no con- 


nexion with that hallowed feeling. The 
claims of the Catholics rested altogether 
on the policy and expediency of them, and 


' were remote from any sentiment connected 
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with religious freedom. Nothing could ! 
be more opposed to correct sentiment than 
such an union; and it was from this fact | 
that the Dissenters were chiefly led to | 
view all concessions to Catholics with well- 
grounded apprehension. For it was a_| 
peculiar property of the papal faith, that | 
its articles and canons were in all times | 
and circumstances unchangeable ; and | 
though persecution might assume in aif | 
ferent ages various shades, still exclusion | 
of ail ecclesiastical rivalry, and the sup- | 
pression of sectarianism, formed the basis | 
of that uncongenial faith. It ought to be | 
borne in mind, that it was owing entirely 

to the heroic and manly sacrifices of our 

non-conforming forefathers, that we were 

indebted for the great blessings of the 

Protestant ascendancy. Had not the 

Dissenters consented to the thraldom im- ; 
posed by the Test and Corporation acts, ! 
the Catholics in the reign of Charles must | 
have been ascendant in the cabinet and | 
the field; and it would be the greatest | 
stigma on the Dissenters, and a reproach 

to the parliament, were the Catholic claims 

conceded before the Dissenters were eman- | 
cipated ; and, for one, he should never be 
inclined to countenance the one, until the | 
other was secured. He was bound to look 

at the conduct of parties in that House 

with extreme jealousy; as nearly forty | 
years had been allowed to pass away | 
without an effort in favour of the Dis- | 
senters. Honourable members might urge 
the millions who profess the Catholic re- 
ligion, and the Dissenters might also recur 
to their numerical strength, did not their 
pretensions stand on the higher and better 
grounds of moral excellence, pure devotion, | 
and a steady attachment to the civil rights | 
of the people. What could be more pre- 
posterous or unjust than that two millions | 
of well-informed persons should be pre- 
cluded by law from filling stations in the 
corporate towns where they had earned | 
and generously expended their fortunes, 
and whose municipal functions they are 
so well able, from education and character, 
to uphold and adorn? He trusted, there- 
fore, that some sincere and speedy effort 
would be made to rescue the Dissenters, 
and the country, from one common charge 
of inhumanity and injustice. When he 
contemplated the peaceful tenor of their 
conduct, the sobriety and virtue of their 
lives, their cheerful and generous support 
of every object of utility or benevolence, 
and contrasted them, the Protestant Dis- 
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senters, with the turbulent and factious, 
and oftentimes seditious, harangues and 
movements of the Catholics of Ireland, 
who urged their members to terrify parlia- 
ment into submission, on the pretence that 
giving seats in the senate to the famished 
crowds of that country, would relieve and 
remove all difficulties, he was at a loss to 
trace the wisdom of the statesman, or the 
calm reflection of philosophy. And the 

vil was the more palpable, because the 
Dissenters of Ireland were actually allowed 
to hold corporate offices, while they were 
guarded by penalties and proscription in 
this country. It had been said, that the 
Dissenters were generally unfavourable to 
the Catholic claims. He believed they 
were; and he had generally found that 
those amongst them who best understood 
the subject, and were the most deeply im- 
bued with the spirit of religious liberty, 
and sensible of its blessings, were the most 
alive in their apprehensions on the subject. 
For they found it difficult to reconcile the 
security of spiritual freedom, with the 
bondage and superstition of Catholic 
dominion. 

Lord John Russell rose to defend him- 
self and the great portion of his friends 
from the imputation made upon them by 
the hon. gentleman who had just resumed 
his seat—namely, that, for the purposes 
of party, they brought forward the question 
of Catholic emancipation, while they did 


' not equally insist on the restoration of 


freedom to the Protestant Dissenters. He 
was ready to declare, for himself, and on 
behalf of the great body of his friends, 
that, on the principle of general religious 
liberty, without any compromise or ex- 
ception in favour of any one sect, he would 


| give his support to any question that might 


come before the House. He would further 
state, that, on the subject of the Test and 
Corporation acts, some very respectable 
persons, Protestant Dissenters, had applied 
to him—an humble individual, undoubt- 
edly, in that House—to bring it forward. 
He was asked, whether he was ready to 
move the repeal of those acts? He an- 
swered, that undoubtedly he would; but 
he added, that it was a question for them 
to consider what was the proper time for 
that purpose, and in whose hands they 
would place it. A noble friend of his, in 
the other House, had, in like manner, 
always stated his readiness to bring forward 
the question, when the aggrieved body 
deemed it expedient and politic to have it 
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discussed. His hon. friend, the member | established Church. The exceptions, he 
for Norwich, could testify to that fact. | knew, were many and honourable; but he 
Having given those assurances, why were | believed he had spoken correctly of the 
they to be taunted with party designs, and | great body. On the other hand, that what 
factious views, in bringing forward the | he called the government opposition to the 
claims of the Catholics? What interest | Catholic claims rested not so much on 
had they but in the general prosperity of | the fear of the admission of Catholics 
the empire? Yet it was urged as a charge ‘to that House, as on the fear that the con- 
against them, that they brought forward | cession to the Dissenters of all their rights 
the question, which, having the name | and privileges would be a necessary con- 
Popery attached to it, was exposed to pre- | sequence of the emancipation to the 
judice ; while, it was said, they neglected , Catholics. 

the cause of the Protestant Dissenters,| Mr. Van Homrigh addressed the 
against which the same prejudice did not | Speaker, but the impatience of the House 
exist, What reason could they have for | rendered him inaudible. He complained 
following the course imputed to them ? | of this inattention. He remarked, that he 
They could bring forward the claims of | might have made a few observations to the 





the Dissenters at any time, without ex- | 


citing any angry feeling, or reviving any 
ancient prejudices ; but there were not the 
same urgent reasons as in the case of the 
Catholics. The tests exacted by law from 
the Dissenters against the national religion, 
he was free to admit, were the most ab- 
surd, the most odious, and the most dis- 
gusting, that were exacted by any legis- 
Jature. “One instance he would cite—that 


of requiring them to take the sacrament | 


against every feeling of their conscience, 
which, he would not hesitate to declare at 
once an act of mistaken policy, and a pro- 
fanation of religion itself. Yet, he would 
say, that the grievances of the Protestant 
Dissenters were not practically so great as 
those of the Catholics, 
fact was before him. All the Catholics 
in the kingdom were excluded from parlia- 
ment; while his hon. friend, the member 
for Norwich, was able, though a Dissenter, 
to take his seat. The law, indeed, was 
founded on principles of persecution, but 
the annual bill of Indemnity, in fact, gave 
that relief to the Protestant Dissenters 
which was denied to the Catholics. 

Sir Robert Wilson said, that the hon. 
member for Colchester, had put the saddle 
on the wrong horse. The reason why the 
claims of the Dissenters had not been dis- 
cussed was, that they had not asked for 
relief. If they had been practically ex- 
cluded from the pale of the constitution, 
there would have been as many petitions 
from them as from the Catholics. He con- 
fessed, however, that he thought it un- 
generous in the Dissenters to withdraw 
their auxiliary support from the Catholics. 
The main body of the Dissenters were 
certainly more opposed to the Catholic 
claims than even the members of the 





The proof of this | 


House before, but this was the first time 
_he had formally addressed them. He was 
/sure, more loyal subjects than the Catho- 
_lics of Ireland could not be found, and 
| they had been so from the earliest days of 
antiquity. At the time of the Revolution 
_ they had sworn allegiance to a king to 
| whom they faithfully adhered. It had 
' been his fortune to see the descendants of 
, those men who fought at the memorable 
battle of the Boyne, collected together on 
_ the same spot, to offer the demonstrations 
of loyal attachment to their present king ; 
and he was sure that his majesty would, if 
he were asked the question, be ready to 
_ declare that a more loyal body of men than 
his Irish Catholic subjects did not exist. 
It was quite ridiculous to say that the 
Catholics were not worse off than the 
| ProtestantDissenters. Letthem be placed on 
| the same footing—let them have an annual 
_ Indemnity bill likewise, and they would ask 
/nomore. The true way to judge of the 
, Catholic, at least the way he judged of 
| them, was by his own feelings. “‘ If I were 
| a Catholic,” concluded the hon. gentle- 
| man, “I declare I would never be satisfied 
| until I had completely succeeded in vindi- 
cating my claim to equal rights with the 
rest of my fellow-subjects.” 

Mr. Warburton reminded the hon. 
member for Colchester, that the removal 
of disabilities from one class of subjects, 
did not necessarily imply the propriety of 
removing similar disqualifications from 
another class. 

Mr. W. Smith trusted that the hon. 
member for Colchester’s representation of 
the Dissenters would not be taken as a 
just or fair view of them. He was willing 
to believe the statement of the gallant 





member for Southwark, as far as it was the 


Tes 
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result of his own observation; but he must 


deny such to be a fair representation of 
the feelings of the Dissenters. He thought 
they felt too much for the cause of civil and 
religious liberty, not to wish that the cause 
of Catholic emancipation should succeed. 

Mr. Hume, seeing the right hon. Secre- 
tary for the Home Department, very 
attentive to the debate, wished to put a 
question to that right hon. gentleman, 
for whose sincerity he had the highest 
respect. In the course of the late 
discussion upon the Roman Catholic 
claims, the right hon. gentleman had 
stated, that he was a sincere friend of 
toleration and of civil and religious liberty, 
and that he was willing to concede every 
thing, save and except political power. 
Now, the right hon. gentleman was aware 
that the Test and Corporation: acts were 
repealed in Ireland, and that Protestant 
Dissenters were permitted to sit in that 
House. He wished to ask the right hon. 
gentleman whether he would give his sup- 
port to a bill for annulling those tests al- 
together ? 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he thought it 
rather hard that he should be punished 
with a question, because he happened to 
be paying attention to the debate. In the 
first place, he would say, in answer to the 
question put by the hon. member, that 
during the debate upon the Catholic claims, 
he had not said one word on the subject 
of the Protestant Dissenters. What he 
had said upon that occasion applied to 
Roman Catholics, and was to this effect, 
that he would resist any measure for giving 
them political power, but that he was 
willing to admit persons of that belief to 
the enjoyment of all the privileges to which 
the law entitled them; and that in such 
cases, he would make no distinction 


-between them and Protestants, each having 


equal qualifications as to moral character, 
and professional skill. He did not think 
it necessary at present, to say a word 
respecting his opinion of the tests, as they 
affected Protestant Dissenters—sufficient, 
for the day wasthe vote thereof; and that 
evening he intended to vote for the bill, 
which he looked upon as a measure of 
relief. He could not agree in what had 
fallen from the hon. member for South- 
wark, that a measure of relief ought not 
to be granted to the Dissenters, because 
they had not presented petitions in favour 
of the Roman Catholics. Such a ground 
for refusing to aflord the Dissenters relief, 
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appeared to him to be the most extraor- 
dinary that could be assumed. His reason 
for not entering into the general question, 
whether or not the Test and Corporation 
acts ought to be repealed, was two-fold : 
first, because no notice had been given of 
the intention of any hon. member to dis- 
cuss that question in any stage of this bill ; 
and secondly, because it appeared to be 
the disposition of the House to concur in 
this measure without discussion ; the more 
particularly, as it was understoud that it 
was the intention of the noble lord oppo- 
site, to bring the general measure under 
the notice of the House, in a distinct and 
separate shape. When that should be the 
case, he would be ready to state his 
opinions upon that question, but until then 
he should decline giving any answer to the 
question put by the hon. member. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey said, that as the 
hon. member for Bridport had made 
some allusions to his constituents, he must 
beg leave to offer a few observations. The 
greater part of his constituents were Pro- 
testant Dissenters; and he was of opinion 
that not only they, but the great body of 
Protestant Dissenters in England were 
opposed to the Roman Catholic claims, 
from a firm conviction that the conceding 
of those claims, would be injurious to civil 
and religious liberty. Whoever cast his 
mind back to what took _place when those 
acts were passed, would find that the Pro- 
testant Dissenters of that day, had placed 
themselves under the thraldom of those 
acts, for the purpose of saving to the 
country the benefits of Protestant princi- 
ples and Protestant liberality ; and, at that 
period, it was understood, that the Dis- 
senters were to be relieved, as speedily as 
possible, from the operation of those acts. 
Among those of the Protestant Dissenters, 
who opposed the Catholic claims upon the 
ground already stated, were to be found 
men whose general information was such 
as entitled their opinions upon such sub- 
jects, to considerable respect. 

Sir R. Wilson, in explanation, observed, 
that what he had said had been misun- 
derstood by the right hon. Secretary. 
What he had said, and what he now re- 
peated, was, that the Protestant Dis- 
senters were satisfied to remain in an in- 
ferior situation, provided, by doing so, the 
could prevent their Roman Catholic fellow- 
subjects from enjoying the privileges of the 
constitution. Of the minority of two 
hundred and seventy-two, upon the late 
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discussion of the Catholic claims, he could 
not help saying, that the members who 
composed it had given the most disinterest- 
ed votes that had ever been given in that, 
or any other parliament ; * because, by 
voting in support of the late measure, they 
had excluded themselves from all the 
advantages which, in all probability, would 
result from voting the other way. 

Lord Rancliffe, in answer to what had 
fallen from the hon. member for Colchester, 
must say, that among his constituents, 
whom he had now represented in three 
parliaments, there were many Protestant 
Dissenters who had given him their votes 
upon the ground, that he was the friend 
of religious liberty to the fullest extent. 
No question had ever been put to him by 
any of his constituents, as to the vote which 
he intended to give upon the Catholic 
question; and, he would say, that he had, 
by his vote in support of the motion of the 
hon. baronet, the member for Westminster, 
supported the cause of civil and religious 
liberty. 

Lord J. Russell said, he had a decided 
opinion upon the Test and Corporation 
acts, and should bring forward a motion 
upon those acts, if the Protestant Dis- 
senters should think it to their interest 
that he should do so; but, otherwise, he 
did not intend to make any motion upon 
the subject. 

The bill then went through the Com- 
mittee. 


Sprinc-Guns Bitzi.] Mr. Tennyson 
moved the order of the day for a Commit- 
tee of the whole House upon the bill for 
prohibiting the use of Spring Guns. 
Having, he said, on former occasions, 
stated the grounds upon which he had 
recommended this measure to parliament, 
he should not now enterintoan elaborate ex- 
position of the principle, or dwell upon the 
mischiefs ensuing from the practice, against 
which the bill was directed. Those mis- 
chiefs were perfectly notorious. Since the 
last discussion on this subject, a multitude 
of dreadful accidents had occurred. He 
concluded that the object ef those who 
set Spring-guns was to destroy and maim 
mischievous trespassers—but he could not 
accommodate the patrons of these ma- 
chines by stating, that even in one of 
those instances this end had been an- 
swered; for the death or mutilation in- 
flicted in all the cases which had come to 
his knowledge, had fallen to the lot of in- 
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nocent individuals. But it was not neces- 
sary to insist on that which was the known 
result of the practice: the House had 
merely to consider, whether these horrors 
ought longer to be endured, or should 
strai ichtway be put down. It was matter 

of new astonishment to him, every time he 
reflected upon the subject, that in a coun- 
try blessed with an organised system of 
law and jurisprudence, there should exist 
such a practice, or any necessity for argu- 
ment respecting it. It would be a strange 
anomaly, if, in such a country, a man 
should be allowed, upon his own authority, 
to seize upon an offender within his own 
domains, and sitting in judgment in his 
own case, subject him to the punishment 
which the public law of the country had 
annexed to the offence ; but yet, suppos- 
ing that to be warranted, there would, 1 

the case supposed, be a specific individual 
accused, a hearing, an examination of tes- 
timony, a deliberation, a conviction, a 
judgment, and an execution, all in orderly 
sequence, and the punishment would be 
that which the law had proportioned to 
the crime. But, in the case of a Spring- 
gun, the castigare preceded, and frequently 
superseded, the audire. The punishment 
was not addressed to acrime, but to a 
civil injury, a mere trespass, for which, in 
most cases, the injury being nominal, more 
than a farthing would scarcely be given as 
damages. Neither was the punishment 
applied to a specific trespasser, but to any 
person, trespasser or not, who might hap- 
pen to be walking in that direction, to 
meet the possibility, that such person 
might be an individual actuated by some 
lawless intent. Again, as there was nei- 
ther crime nor culprit, so neither was 
there hearing, inquiry, or deliberation ; 
they were identified with the judgment 
and the execution by the summary dis- 
charge of the indiscriminating machine 
employed, which, to complete the anomaly, 
administered as a punishment the arbi- 
trary and unmeasured infliction of the 
party upon whom the trespass was com- 
mitted. Of course, a gentleman who 
should deal justice in this way to his 
neighbours by the simple old fashioned 
process of a pistol discharged by his own 
hand, or that of an intelligent deputy, 
would himself be dealt with, at the next 
assizes for his county, the common 


haneman. But, if this measure were re- 
jected, he hoped some member with more 


influence than himself would move for a 
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bill to remit the punishment of death, | 
and, on the contrary, declare lawful, all | 
regular, well-considered and deliberate | 
murders, committed by — s and gen- | 
tlemen of note upon poachers and others, | 
being wilful and mischievous trespassers | 
on their property. Thus we should at) 
least escape from the evil of which he | 
chiefly complained—the slaughter and | 
mutilation of individuals perfectly inno- | 
cent. At least, the punishment would | 
then be inflicted on the real trespasser 5 |i 
and, although it might be a visitation | 
somewhat harder than the laws had yet 

sanctioned for trespassers, even in pursuit | 
of game, still we should at length know ! 
what we were about. S< sriously, he would | 
ask, whether it would not, in fact, be bet- | 
ter to invest a being endowed with powers | 
of discrit nination with an authority of this 
deseription, than to leave the matter to 
these irresponsible and  undistinguish- 
ing engines ? or, would it not be more ex- 
pedient at once to denounce the pursuit 
of game upon another man’s land as a 
crime, and attach to it even the punish- 
ment of death or mutilation, to be inflicted 
in the ordinary course of justice, than to 
attain the end of so punishing it in this 
underhand, uncertain, and, in every way, 
objectionable manner. The truth was, 
that the use of these machines enabled 
lords of manors to deal with poaching as 
a capital offence; and while we declaimed 
against the old laws of France and other 
countries on the subject of their Game- 
laws, we must perceive that the feudal no- 
bility there had nothing in comparison 
with this privilege. He was ashamed to 
say that it was a practice peculiar to this 
country. The rankest weeds were some- 
times found on the richest soil, but, if 
suffered to remain, they became ruinous 
to its wholesome produce. Did our 
boasted code require such an auxiliary 
as Spring-guns—an auxiliary which must 
tend to exasperate and brutalize the peo- 
ple? If certain gentlemen thought pro- 
per to congregate large quantities of game, 
this was a se elf-indulgence, a mere luxury. 
Was a self- indulgence, a private luxury, 
in which the public did not at all partici- | 
pate, to be protected at this rate? Was | 
an idle fancy to be defended at such an 





expense of blood and _ principle—at the | 
cost of the lives ‘and limbs of a consider- 


able number of his majesty’s subjects an- | 
nually, and those not the individuals ac- 
tually guilty of interfering with these’ 


judgment, 
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amusements? Oh—but gentlemen would 
quit the country if they were not permit- 
ted to preserve game after their own 
fashion! Yet, gentlemen of fortune and 
devoted sportsmen appeared to live hap- 
pily in those districts where Spring- 
| guns were not used. Neither did lord 
Sutteld, or Mr. Coke, who refused to em- 
ploy them, quit the country; indeed, 
their estates had the reputation of being 
better stocked with game than any other 
in the kingdom. But, if there were gen- 
tlemen who would run away unless they 

were allowed this indulgence, such gentle- 
men cou!d not too soon take their de opar- 
ture, for they must be nuisances to any 
country in which they resided. In_ his 
the man who would deliberately 
expose his fellow-creature to death or mu- 
tilation for the object of increasing his 
breed of pheasants, disgraced the high 
character of an English country gentleman. 
When he pictured to himself a game-pre- 
serving ’squire—one of these anthropo- 
phagi, sitting in his hall, surrounded, lke 
an Ogre, by death-dealing machines, so 
rosa se upon his territories as_ to spring 
upon and kill, or maim any one, whatever 
his purpose, who might unwarily approach, 
and thus setting the laws of God and the 
feelings of mankind equally at defiance— 
he could not avoid thinking that such a 
being entered into the class of a demon, 
and deserved the execration of his species. 
It appeared that Spring-guns furnished a 
cheaper mode of preserving game than 
that number of gamekeepers and assistants 
required by lords of manors with extensive 
districts. But, whatever the cost might 
be, it was one which should be borne by 
the individual preservers of game them- 


selves, and not by society at large. Was 
the cost which this practice imposed upon 


the public, the cost of so much human 
blood annually spilt, in order to secure a 
private indulgence to the game-preserver 
and none to the public who could not par- 
ticipate in it, even by purchasing game— 
was this cost, he would ask, that which it 
was either just or expedient to pay in 
order to prop up a vicious, distorted, and 
notoriously defective, system of Game- 
laws? If that system were such as to 


| prohibit all legal means of supply for a 


natural and increasing demand, which the 
reiterated efforts of “the legislature had 
| failed to stifle ;—if thus the supply were 
| forced through illegitimate channels, and 
the poacher rend sred necessary to the 
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wants of the public—were the consequences 
resulting from the necessity thus absurdly 
created, to be counteracted and repressed 
by the outrageous violence of Spring-guns ? 
Some gentlemen pleaded motives of hu- 
manity for the use of them, contending, 
that they rendered nocturnal conflicts with 
game-keepers less frequent. But, in those 
conflicts, the game-keeper was paid for the 
risk he incurred, and the poacher was, ac- 
tually, the party engaged on the other 
side ; whereas, the Spring-gun almost 
uniformly mistook its victim. Besides, 
the sum of mischief arising from Spring- 
guns was infinitely greater than that aris- 
ing from such conflicts, without referring 
to the general principles upon which those 
machines were objectionable. If the 
Game-laws were altered, so as to furnish 
a legal supply of game to the market, 
these conflicts would cease with the exist- 
ence of that flagrant description of poach- 
er which now infested the country. 
There were some gentlemen adverse to 
the present system of Game-laws, who 
thought they must not put an end to Spring- 
guns unt the whole of that system was 
reformed ; on the ground that they were 
necessary to resist the arms of poachers, 
to which, they admitted, it gave birth. 
But he reasoned in an opposite direction, 
and he would invite those gentlemen to 
consider, that Spring-guns were equally 
the fruit of that degenerate tree—the off- 
spring of that vicious parent which they 
were anxious to destroy. If this parent 
were deprived of the support which it de- 
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setting of Spring-guns in Woods and Plan- 
tations; but no mention was made of 
gardens, orchards, and other inclosures, 
so that a school-boy might be shot for 
going into an orchard and stealing an 
apple, while the thief and the poacher 
might enter a gentleman’s pleasure grounds 
without apprehension, and commit what 
depredations he pleased. The hon. gentle- 
man’s bill was founded upon a false prin- 
ciple. It would be admitted, he presumed, 
that it was better to prevent a crime than 
to punish it. Now, his firm conviction 
was, that the terror of these machines 
prevented a great deal of crime. For his 
part, he never set them up himself, but he 
put up a board to say he had done so [a 
laugh]. The fear of these machines, he 
was persuaded, was extremely salutary. 
The hon. member had called the gentle- 
men who set Spring-guns on their estates 
demons and Anthropophagi. These were 
hard words certainly, but he could assure 
the hon. member, that such was the salu- 
tary influence of fear on rogues and depre- 
dators, that he knew an instance in which 
a board with the words ‘ qodvtaosGoio 
Saracens are set here,” had had all the 
effect of the usual notice about steel-traps 
and Spring-guns, and had struck such 
terror into the minds of the poachers, that 
his grounds were never visited by them. 
He could not help thinking that this was 
an instance in which a hard word was 
turned to better account than that which 
the hon. member had applied to country 
gentlemen. The hon. baronet proceeded 


rived from its monstrous progeny, it | to read a letter from the proprietor of ex- 


would be a material step towards its own 
destruction ; for, when gentlemen, who 
were found to cling to the old system, 
were deprived of the aid they now derived 
from Spring-guns, they would be driven to 
a rational reform of that system, which, in 
reality, generated the depredations of 
which they complained. —Onthese grounds, 
and those which, on former occasions, he 
had urged, the hon. gentleman implored 
the House to concur with him in putting 
an end to a practice which degraded and 
disgraced the character of this country, 
and was utterly incompatible with every 
principle on which the institutions of a 
civilized people ought to be founded. 

Sir J. Shelley contended, that the hon. 
and learned gentleman’s measure was, in 
fact; an attack on gentlemen who wished 
to preserve their plantations and woods. 
The words of the bill went to prevent the 





tensive plantations in Ireland, in which it 
was stated, that the setting of Spring-guns 
on his estates had put an end to the depre- 
dations and outrages which had previously 
been committed on them, and that no loss 
of life or other inconvenience had resulted 
from the practice. In fact, the bloody 
battles between poachers and preservers of 
game scarcely ever took place where guns 
and traps were set. He never knew an 
instance in which they had occurred. He 
had certainly heard of some accidents 
having happened ; some persons had, un- 
doubtedly, been caught in these traps 
(hear, hear! from Mr. Tennyson]. The 
hon. and learned gentleman cheered, and 
with reason; for he was going to state 
that he had heard, the other day, of two 
lawyers having been caught in a trap [a 
laugh]. He agreed this was a melancholy 
occurrence; but then it was so rare an 
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event for a lawyer to be caught in a trap, 
that he hoped the House would not sup- 
nort the hon. and learned gentleman’s 
bill on that ground. He should not fol- 
low the hon. gentleman in the vast variety 
of topics he had introduced; but he 
trusted the House would see the expedi- 
ency of preserving plantations against 
depredation, and that they would there- 
fore oppose the measure. 

Lord Blandford thought the House 
would not act wisely, if they removed the 
protection afforded by the salutary terror 
which the setting of Spring-guns occa- 
sioned. If this measure were agreed to, 
armed bands must be marshalled against 
the midnight invaders of property, and 
the conflicts of the two parties would pro- 
duce much more human suffering than 
ever had resulted, or ever could result, 
from the setting of Spring-guns. He had 
himself, for several years, made use of 
these instruments for the protection of his 
property; and, as he considered the ob- 
jections urged against them to arise from 
a kina of morbid sensibility, he was deter- 
mined to give the present bill his decided 
opposition. Looking at the question, 
indeed, upon the point of humanity, he 
felt convinced that the aggregate amount 
of human suffering would be, under the 
provisions of that bill, if it received the 
assent of the House, infinitely greater 
than any that could be produced from an 
occasional casualty under the existing 
system. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that, although 
he approved of the principle of the mea- 
sure, as he would show by the vote he 
intended to give that night, he neverthe- 
less felt himself bound to express his very 
strong doubts with regard to the practical 
consequences likely to be produced from 
carrying the principle into effect. He 
was by no means satisfied that the taking 
away the protection afforded by Spring- 
guns would not have the effect of increas- 
ing the tendency to commit crimes, by 
increasing the temptations to incroach 
upon property. Resistance would then 
ensue, and conflicts would be the conse- 
quence, to an extent as great, perhaps, or 
greater than before. In a society, consti- 
tuted like the present, he thought they 
ought never in that House to discuss a 
question on mere theoretical principles, 
without looking at the effects that were 
likely to flow from their adoption. Agree- 
ing, therefore, as he would, with the prin- 
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ciple of the measure, he doubted its 
effects; and the longer he lived, he was 
the less disposed to predict what would be 
the consequence of any measure founded 
even on the best principles, without waiting 
to ascertain its practical effect; and he 
could not divest himself of a fear, that 
there might be ultimately an increase of. 
crime by the adoption of the present bill, 
from an addition to the temptation to 
commit offences against property. When, 
however, he saw the consequences arising 
from the placing of Spring-guns in unen- 
closed grounds, and when he heard of the 
daily accidents and misfortunes arising 
from the use of them in general, he felt 
that he could not any longer defend the 
continuance of such a system, and that it 
was better to run the risk of an experiment, 
even upon a theory, than suffer it any 
longer to exist; and he felt that the con- 
sequences of the change, whatever they 
might prove, must be less pernicious than 
if the laws, under which such things 
happened, were permitted to exist. When 
he looked to the practical consequences of 
the present state of the law, he felt con- 
vinced that the punishment intended to 
be inflicted upon trespassers by Spring- 
guns seldom or ever fell upon the guilty. 
The poachers, he believed, seldom or ever 
suffered. In most cases, the punishment 
fell upon the totally innocent, or upon the 
keeper, and the persons who had placed 
them for the protection of the game. He 
would vote, as he had said, for the bill; 
but he gave that vote and that assent 
qualified by his expression of an appre- 
hension for the consequences, and with 
an opinion that some relaxation of even a 
very good principle would be ultimately 
found necessary. He repeated, however, 
that when he looked to the mutilations 
and the calamitous results which arose 
from the use of Spring-guns, he could not 
refuse his assent to the bill. The right 
hon. gentleman then alluded to the argu- 
ments which had been used by the hon: 
baronet and others with respect to the 
influence produced upon the minds of the 
poachers by the dread of Spring-guns, 
and observed that the hon. baronet might 
still continue to use his woAvpaoso’s in 
the same manner as before [hear! and a 
laugh]. There were several portions of 
the bill to which he objected; such as 
allowing Spring-guns to be placed in an 
open field, and some others of that kind. 
He did not see how or why Spring-guns 
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were not to be placed in an enclosed field, 
and yet allowed in an open common ; but 
as these defects, if they were defects, 
might be remedied in the committee, he, 
would conclude by expressing his cordial | 
assent to the hon. gentleman’s motion. 
Mr. P. Mildmay was sorry that he 
could not arrive at the same conclusion as 
the right hon. gentleman. He was con- 
vinced that, so far from diminishing the | 
amount of crime, the repeal of the Game- | 
laws would have the effect of increasing | 
the crime, and those conflicts which pro- 
duced such unfortunate results, in a most 
alarming degree. Some hon. gentleman 
had stated, that the offence of poaching, 
and the committals for stealing game were 
much fewer in those counties were Spring- 
guns were not placed, than where they 
were in general use. Now, he had moved 
for some returns on the subject, which 
showed, that in those counties where 
Spring-euns were not used, the committals 
were much greater than in others. He 


was convinced, indeed, that great mischief , 


rather than benefit would accrue to society, 


from any change of the laws respecting | 
the protection of game, and he therefore | 


felt himself bound to oppose the committal 
of the bill. 


Mr. Charles Barclay said, that in a 


great part of Suffolk, the county with 
which he was acquainted, there were no 
Spring-guns used. In Norfolk, the owners 
of the largest estates, Mr. Coke and lord 


Suffield, adopted no such means of se- | 


curity, and yet their property was pro- 
tected. The question seemed to him to 


resolve itself into this: whether they were | 


entitled to set Spring-guns to destroy a 
man for the purpose of preserving a phea- 
sant or a hare? He 
Spring-guns, and did now; and he would 
tell the House the result. The very first 
person who came in contact with one of 
the wires, was his under-keeper, who, in 


chase after a woodcock, quite forgot what | 


had been set. The gun went off; the 
man stumbled over the wire and fell. As 
he thought himself shot, he did not attempt 
to stir, but laid still, expecting to die 
every minute; finding, however, that he 
was still alive, after a little deliberation, 
he turned round, and finally called out to 
his companion not to be frightened, for 
that he was not dead. It was not, how- 
ever, so improbable a thought; for the 
man had seen the guns loaded with an 
immense quantity of powder and shot, 


himself had set | 


{ 
f | Ireland; 
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| not knowing that he (Mr. Barchay) con- 
stantly ordered his head-keeper to draw 
out the shot. The next person who was 
near falling a victim to them was 
| his wood- -keeper 3 who complained that 
he, by accident, went into the park, 
and trod upon one of the wires, and that 
| it would have been a very hard thing for 
him to have been shot. A number of 
similar instances had occurred, whilst he 
had never remembered a poacher having 
| been wounded by a Spring-gun, although 
they frequented woods where guns were set. 

Mr. J. Grattan said, that Spring-guns 
were nearly unknown in Ireland. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that the hon. 
baronet who had argued the oe strongly 
for setting Spring-guns, had acknowledg red 
that he himself had never aa them —a 
fact which was better than a thousand 
arguments. Ifa street was said to be con- 
tinually infested with thieves and house- 
breakers, was that a reason why a cannon 
should be discharged down the middle of 
it by way of clearance? This was, how- 
| ever, the principle on which Spring-guns 
were defended. 

Colonel French said, he was determined 
to oppose the bill, not only because he 
felt that its principles were founded upon 
a feeling of morbid sensibility, but be- 
cause he thought that the favourers and 
| supporters of the new system of parecer, 
and of political economy seemed to forget 
_ that the honest English country centlem an, 
though he might not have the same know- 


ledge of philosophy and political economy 
as ‘they had, yet formed in himself the 
'very subject and essence of the English 
character. He would propose, whatever 

| became of the bill with regard to England, 

| that Ireland and Scotland should be left 
| out of the sphere of its operation. In the 
i first place, seve was little or no fame in 
nd in the next, the at ‘ms which 
| must be put into the hands of the keepers, 

in the event of Spring-guns becoming 
‘lilegal, would form a temptation to the 
commission of murder, in order to get 
possession of them. It was usual in that 
country to plant many thousand acres 
with young trees; and he knew many 
instances in which parties of one or two 
hundred persons had gone into one of 
these plantations, and destroyed the 
greater portion of the trees: Spring-guns 
had, however, been placed in these plan- 
tations, and no individual had ever since 
ventured to commit a trespass. 
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Mr. Saunderson shortly opposed the 
pill, and moved as an amendment, that it 
be committed on that day month. He did 
not object to all its details, but he would 
prefer considering its provisions as an 
amendment to the bill on the Game-laws, 
which it was probable they would have to 
consider when it came from another 
place. 

Sir R. Heron had no objections to 
Spring-guns, when placed in houses and 
gardens, and other places where such a 
protection was necessary; but he con- 
tended that they ought not to be placed in 
fields or woods, wherea man might happen 
to go for very justifiable purposes. He 
would, however, rather relinquish the pro- 
tection afforded by Spring-guns, than be 
a witness to the consequences which re- 
sulted from their indiscriminate use. 

Mr. W. Duncombe opposed the bill, but 
had no objection to the use of Spring-guns 
being prohibited between the hours of 
sun-rise and sun-set. By the adoption of 
that amendment, he thought the objections 
to the use of Spring-guns would be ren- 
dered nugatory. It was very well for 
hon. gentlemen to say that other means 
might be resorted to for the protection of 
game; but it ought to be recollected, that 
every man could not, like lord Suffield 
or Mr. Coke, afford to keep an army of 
twenty or thirty game-keepers to keep his 
preserves. 


middling class of landowners as well as 
the higher; and consider what was neces- 


sary to the preservation of their property. 


Spring-guns were, however, to be de- 
fended upon a principle of humanity. 
They prevented the frequency of those 
deadly conflicts which must result from a 
withdrawal of the protection hitherto 
afforded the preserves of game; and 
upon that ground he would oppose the 
vill, 

Lord Sandon said, he had that night 
heard two arguments adduced against this 
bill, which, he trusted, he should never 
again hear mooted upon any occasion. 
The first literally went to support the use 
of Spring-guns, on account of their 
superior cheapness, in sacrificing human 
life, and shedding innocent blood. And 
the second, the absolute necessity which 
would be imposed upon gentlemen who 
had preserves, of maintaining additional 
game-keepers, if these instruments were 
dispensed with. To the first argument, 


That House, in legislating, | 
ought to look at the condition of the | 





| 


| moral agent ? 





| 
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no reply could be necessary. To the 
other, he would only answer, that if gen- 
tlemen were so eager to maintain the pos- 
session of an expensive and fatal luxury, 
they could hardly complain of the hard- 
ship of bemg compelled to make more 
extensive and legitimate provision for its 
preservation [cheers]. 

Sir Edmund Carrington said :—I hold 
myself bound, by the law of England, to 
support this bill. On the legality of the 
act of setting Spring-guns or man-traps in 
woods or plantations, to preserve them 
from the apprehended invasion of poachers, 
or of other trespassers, there is no express 
statute; but all the analogies of law, as 
well as all the feelings of humanity, are 
in opposition to the practice. The poacher 
is a mere trespasser, and liable only to be 
dealt with and punished for a trespass ; 
could the proprietor of the soil, if he met 
the poacher, even armed, and at night, 
presume at once to shoot him through the 
head, or to maim, or to disable him? 
Could he presume to delegate such an 
authority, or to issue such a mandate to 
his keeper, or his woodman? Would he 
venture, even on the notice which warns 
all invaders from his territory, to add the 
threat, that his keepers had orders to fire 
upon, or to despatch the trespasser ? 
Would such a notice be endured for a 
moment? And shall he delegate to acci- 
dent a power which he neither dares to 
execute in person, or to delegate to any 
Shall he make cliance his 
proxy, for the purpose of murder, or of 
man-slaughter, or of mayhew? But, Sir, 
by the law of England, as in all manly 
and consistent reasoning, where the direct 
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| performance of an act is forbidden, its 


execution by indirect means is forbidden 
also. If, therefore, the setting these en- 
gines of destruction be an unlawful act, 
what is the situation, and what the peril, 
in which a gentleman places himself by 
authorizing or commanding the resort to 
so desperate and so forbidden an expe- 
dient? Admitting that he is absent at the 
time, that he is ignorant of the explosion 
of the instrument, yet, by the very orders 
he has issued, he becomes a principal in 
the offence; for, by having laid the means 
of destruction, which have taken effect in 
his absence, and without his specific 
knowledge, he is constructively present, 
and personally responsible to his country 
for the offence of which he was the cause, 
and of which it was his duty to foresee 
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the natural consequences. We all know 
with what anxious caution the law sur- 
rounds the life of man, even where the 
person slain has been the original aggres- 
sor; how minutely it exacts, that the 
object of attack shall not have exceeded 
the limits of a just and necessary defence, 
and that the right to slay his adversary 
ceases with the emergency that alone 
could authorize it; no suspicion, no fear 
of future attack, will justify the killing an 
adversary to prevent his mere apprehended 
hostility, even to the life of another: the 
law provides its safeguards, and interposes 
its protection, and to the law alone must | 
resort be taken for the securities it can | 
and will exact. In the language of the’ 
Roman orator, ‘ Quis hoc statuit unquam, | 
aut cui concedi sine summo omnium | 
periculo potest, ut eum jure potuerit occi- | 
dere, & quo metuisse se dicat, ut ipse | 
posterius occideretur?” These, Sir, are | 
the principles of our law, and not of the | 
law of England only, but of those systems | 
of general law which have been so admi- 
rably expounded by Grotius, and the great | 
jurists who, like him, have enlightened | 
mankind on the principles of moral action, | 
and the sanctions of legal and social re- | 
sponsibility. On these principles, and for | 
the safeguard even of those who, from in- | 
advertence, or from too eager a regard to | 
the preservation of a favourite property, | 
have been led into what I consider an un- | 
authorized usurpation of the powers of 
prevention or of vengeance. I shall vote | 
for going into the committee. 

Mr. Ridley Colborne observed, that if 
the bill had only gone to restrain the set- 
ting of Spring-guns to the night season, | 
and to making the setting of them by day 
illegal, it would have had his full and en- 
tire concurrence. Another principle on: 
which he was disposed to support, to a 
certain extent, the use of Spring-guns, 
was this—that it was much better to em- 
ploy them than to resort to the only other 
alternative which their disuse would leave 
for the protection of property; namely, 
the increase of that numerous armed force | 
which was at present scattered over the 
country for its security. If there was one 
part of our existing system of Game-laws 
which more disgusted him than another, | 
it was this extensive force ; and the direct 
operation of the hon. gentleman’s bill 
would be to increase its extent, and to 
multiply those murderous. conflicts which | 
were already too frequent. He could , 
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assure the House, that many friends of 
his, resident in his own neighbourhood, 
had started with a firm determination 
never to employ Spring-guns for the pro- 
tection of their grounds and game; but, 
in consequence of the terribly mutilated 
and wounded state in which their game- 
keepers often returned from some acci- 
dental collision with the poachers, they 
had been reluctantly compelled to resort 
to the use of these machines. 

Mr. Wynn declared his firm belief to 
be, that if they should continue to make 
it legal to set Spring-guns by night, they 
would continue to be set also by day. 
He had never known an instance where 
accidents had happened in the day time 
from Spring-guns being unawarely trod 
upon by unoffending parties, in which it 
did not appear that the keepers had pro- 
mised to take them up in the day time, 
and to keep them down only at night : 
and there could be no‘ doubt that game- 
keepers would always contrive to employ 
them as much as possible. Then, as to 
the principle of their employment at all, 
it should be remembered, that the offence 
against which they were meant to guard 
was but a trespass on a certain descrip- 
tion of property. Now, however excessive 
the degree of punishment, as compared 
with the nature of the offence, might be, 
which these Spring-guns inflicted, there 
would be something in the argument, as 
to the necessity of their employment, if 
the guilty only suffered by them. The 
contrary was, however, notoriously the 
fact; for hardly an instance could be 


' cited in which the offender was the victim. 


But then it was contended, that the know- 
ledge of their being set in grounds ope- 
rated to deter the guilty from trespassing ; 
but if the innocent were to suffer, in order 
that the guilty might be alarmed, that 
House would never sanction the use of 
such weapons. This argument, therefore, 
fell to the ground. Some hon. gentlemen 
had supported the use of Spring-guns, by 


the example of flogging, of which they 


observed, that though it was not very 


' pleasant to any party who was subjected 
‘to it, it might, and did, undoubtedly, 


deter others from committing offences, for 
which they would be amenable to the 
same penalty. Now, this attempted 
analogy appeared to him to rest on no 


' better grounds of reason, than the ancient 
‘practice in this kingdom, according to 


which, the tutors of princes never punish- 
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ed their royal pupils for their delinquen- 
cies, but whipped some innocent boy, who 
was substituted for the royal pupil. No 
doubt, the notion was, that the royal 

upil would be deterred from a repetition 
of his fault, by witnessing the punishment 
inflicted on account of it; but what could 
be said of the principle, upon which the 
innocent substitute was made to undergo 
the infliction? He confessed he had heard 
no argument sufficient to justify the con- 
tinuance of the practice in question, after 
all the calamities which their experience 
had shown to result from the setting of 
these guns. For his own part, though 
much attached to sporting, he should be 
wretched indeed, if a poacher, however 
determined or inveterate in his pursuits, 
should be mutilated in the act of trespass- 
ing upon any property of his; and still 
more so, if that poacher should lose his 
life, from the explosion of a Spring-gun. 
In conclusion, he could attach no sort of 
weight to the suggestion, that the com- 
mittee on this bill ought to be delayed 
until after the consideration of the Game 
bill; and, therefore, he should give the 
motion his most cordial support. 

Mr. Denison protested, that no person 
was more convinced than himself of the 
utility, and, indeed, essential necessity to 
this country, of country gentlemen living 
upon their estates, exercising a generous 
hospitality, and maintaining with their 
tenantry every sort of reciprocal good 
office. It was with this conviction that 
he rose to vindicate the country gentle- 
men from the imputation which had been 
very freely cast upon them, in the course 
of the debate, that they were obliged to 
have Spring-guns and armed bands, both 
of them frequently destructive to human 
life, for their amusement. For himself, 
he could only say, that he had never used 
the one or the other ; and yet if any hon. 
gentleman would do him the favour to 
visit him in the season, he would show 
them as much sport as if he had been one 
of the strictest preservers. If, however, 
there really were country gentlemen, who 
could not reside upon their estates without 
Spring-guns and bands of armed men for 
their amusement, the sooner they left the 
country the better. They had much 
better come up to town at once, and put 
themselves under the protection of the 
watchmen, who were the armed keepers of 
Berkeley and Grosvenor squares. 

Sir R. Fergusson said, he would give 
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the bill his hearty support. He had 
had some experience as to the effects pro- 
duced in his neighbourhood by Spring- 
guns ; and he could state that the only in- 
stance of individuals being previously hurt 
by them had been in the case of gentle- 
men and gamekeepers by whom they had 
been set. He had never heard of a single 
accident happening to a poacher. He 
would add, that the whole tenor of this 
discussion inspired him with the con- 
viction, that some alteration in the Game- 
laws was absolutely necessary. A bill 
upon this subject was at present in pro- 
gress in another House, which he hoped 
would pass there by a triumphant majority, 
and come down to this House, where it 
would also receive every support. 

Lord Althorp observed, that, singularly 
enough, the whole discussion upon this 
motion had turned, not so much upon the 
question of the expediency of employing 
Spring-guns, as on the necessity of pre- 
serving game. Now, fond as he was of 
field sports, and disposed as he might feel, 
under other circumstances, to preserve 
game, God forbid that, while the punish- 
ment of offences against this property was 
so excessive as that which the use of 
Spring-guns entailed, he should sanction 
the preservation of that species of property! 
He thought the setting of Spring-guns was 
at variance with the sound principles of 
English law. One of those principles was, 
to establish a due proportion between the 
punishment and the crime; but here a 
punishment of mutilation, and in some in- 
stances of death, was proposed to be sub- 
stituted for what was nothing more than 
a trespass. He hoped, therefore, that in- 
struments would be no longer permitted, 
which gave a sanction to inordinate punish- 
ment for a minor offence. 

Sir H. Vivian said, that, in his opinion, 
this was a question between the employ- 
ment of Spring-guns, and the employment 
of a great additional force of gamekeepers ; 
and as his mind was made up as to the 
alternative, he should oppose the bill. 

The question being put, ‘“‘ That the 
Speaker do now leave the Chair,” the 
House divided ; Ayes 104; Noes 42. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, March 26. 
Breacu or Privitece.] The Lord 


Chancellor said, he thought it his duty to 
call their lordships’ attention to what he 
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conceived to be a breach of privilege. By 
an order of their lordships, strangers were 
not permitted to appear below the bar. 


The officers of their lordships’ House had | 


thought proper to disobey that order, and 
to admit strangers, upon which he would 
say nothing at present, but did not allow 
them to come in with sticks and umbrellas. 
A person, presenting himself for admit- 
tance, had therefore been desired to leave 
his umbrella behind, which he did, and 
which was afterwards taken away. That 
person had thought proper to bring an 
action against the officer of the House, to 
recover the value of the umbrella ; and had, 
moreover taken upon himself to serve him 
with the process in their lordships House. 
That he conceived to bea breach of privilege. 
He thought that the regular course for 
their lordships to pursue would be to call 
the officer to the bar, to state the cir- 
cumstances of the case, which he must 
depose toon oath. Their iordships would 
then decide whether a breach of privilege 
had been committed. 

The Earl of Rosslyn said, that the in- 
dividual had no right to bring an action at 
all; and that bringing an action would of 
itself have constituted a breach of privilege. 

Strangers were then ordered to with- 
draw. The officer of the bar desposed to 
the fact, and the person who had brought 
the action was ordered to appear at their 
Jordships’ bar to-morrow. 


Peririon oF THE VAUXHALL 
Corners.] The Earl of Carnarvon rose 
to present a curious Petition to their lord- 
ships. It was the Petition of Shadrach 
Walker and Jeremiah Andrews, who had 
been committed to prison on a charge of 
coining. The petitions represented to 
their lordships, that they had only been 
manufacturing money, and that this manu- 
facture was allowed by the 59th of Geo. 
3rd. The prayer of the petitioners was 
even more strange than what he had 
already stated; for they prayed that the 
offence of coining might in future be made 
capital against all those who should follow 
their example. The petition was read as 
follows : 

“To the Right Honourable the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, in Parliament as- 
sembled. The Petition of the un- 
dersigned Prisoners, arrested near 
Vauxhall, on a charge of forgery of 
money, 
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| ‘Humbly sheweth; That in the act of 
' parliament entitled 59 Geo. 3rd, cap. 49, 
| date 2nd July, 1819, the 10th and 13th 
sections use the word coin instead of 
money, which term is employed in the 
11th section. 

“ That after permitting money to be 
melted into bullion, the 10th section al- 
lows bullion to be manufactured namely, 
without limitation in respect to the money 
of the realm; indeed, there is subjoined, 
‘any thing in any act or acts in force in 
Great Britain or Ireland, to the contrary 
thereof in any wise notwithstanding.’ 

“That the 13th section prohibits a de- 
basement of money after its manufacture ; 
but not during that operation. 

“ That, with reference to the 10th sec- 
tion, your lordships will be pleased, for the 
words ‘and to manufacture or export, or 
otherwise dispose of the gold or silver 
bullion produced thereby,’ meaning from 
melted money, to substitute ‘and except 
counterfeiting or imitating the money of 
the realm, to manufacture or export, or 
otherwise dispose of the gold or silver bul- 
lion produced thereby; ’ as well as for the 
words ‘and it is expedient that the traffic 
in gold and silver bullion should be un- 
restrained,’ to say ‘and it is expedient 
that the traffic in gold and silver bullion 
should be restrained,’ are the humble re- 
quests of your petitioners, who, as in duty 
bound, shall ever pray, &c.” 
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Monday, June 26. 


Tosacco anp Snurr Dutizes—Per- 
TITION oF R. M. Price.] Mr. Calcrafé 
said, he rose to present a petition upon a 
subject of great importance to the revenue. 
The petitioner was a Mr. Robert Morgan 
Price, residing in the Vauxhall road, a 
gentleman well versed in the business con- 
nected with the petition. He had for- 
merly laid before the lords of the Treasury 
a plan for preventing the smuggling of 
tobacco, and had been referred to Mr. 
Carr, the solicitor of Excise, with whom 
he had had several interviews. But as 
soon as Mr. Price proposed the repeal of 
an act which had been passed at Mr. 
Carr’s suggestion, that gentleman would 
have nothing more to say to Mr. Price’s 
scheme. It must be admitted, that Mr. 
Carr’s office was largely paid, by fees 
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upon Excise prosecutions, arising out of 
the existing system. The hon. gentleman 
proceeded to show, from the petitioner's 
statement the great facility which his 
plans would afford for collecting an in- 
creased revenue, and preventing smuggling. 


In consequence of the present imperfect | 


system, there was a great defalcation in 
this department of the revenue. In one 


article, that of cigars, his suggestions had — 


been attended to, and the result was, that 
in four months, the quantity on which 


duty was paid had increased from eighty- | 


four pounds to sixteen thousand pounds of 


that article. Mr. Price calculated that if | 
his plans were adopted, they would pro- | 


duce an increase of 1,000,000/. a year, 
with a decreased duty ; but not under the 
present laws. For even at the decreased 
duty the smugglers might still realize a 
profit of 1,200/. per cent. In America 
the price of the raw article was 1d. per lb. 
In Holland it was 2d., and in England 
23d.; and the duty was 3s. per lb. So 
that the House would see what a wide 
field was opened for smuggling. Now, it 
was to put an end to this practice, and to 
give an improved revenue that Mr. Price 
had directed his attention. He thought 
that this plan of Mr. Price was well worth 
the attention of government, embracing as 
it did a proposition to increase the revenue 
by so large an amount, and at the same 
time to check the practice of smuggling. 
What he wished was, that there should 
be an investigation, either by the House 
or by the Treasury, into Mr. Price’s plans. 
The necessity of some such inquiry would 
be evident, from what was stated with 
respect to the decrease in the quantity 
on which duty had been paid in Ireland, 
which had decreased from 9,000,000/. to 
4,000,000/. The subject was one which 
deserved investigation, and if the right 
hon. gentleman consented to the appoint- 
ment of a committee he was ready to 
assist in the inquiry. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he did not mean to deny the respectability 
of the petitioner, but he thought the hon. 
gentleman attached too much importance 
to the petition, and he did not think that 
the facts were fairly stated. So far from 
the plans of Mr. Price having been re- 
jected as unworthy of consideration, he 
himself had had interviews with that gen- 
tleman on the subject, and had read over 
with attention a variety of papers submit- 
ted by him; but he protested he could 
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not make himself so far master of them as 
_ to say he clearly understood them. The 
plans consisted, for the most part, in the 
suggestion of an infinite variety of restric- 
tions on the tobacco trade. Now, he 
' owned he was net disposed to commit 
| himself by adding to the restrictions on 
this trade ; which, though they might, he 
could well conceive, be approved of by 
the great dealers, would not meet the 
‘general .approbation of the trade, and 
| would be injurious and vexatious to them, 
as tending to produce large monopolies 
One reason why he was unwilling to sanc- 
tion any such restrictions was, that some 
time ago Mr. Carr had proposed a new 
, tobacco excise bill, adding many pro- 
| visions much more onerous on the trade 
_ than those which already existed, but the 
| proposition being opposed by the great 
| mass of the trade, was abandoned by the 
| right hon. gentleman who then held the 
| office which he had now the honour to 
| fill. He was unwilling, after such a re- 
jection, to press what he knew would add 
to the restrictions already in force. It had 
been insinuated that Mr. Carr refused to 
pay further attention to Mr. Price’s plan, 
when that plan suggested any alterations 
in his own act, as if such alterations would 
lessen his fees from prosecutions. Now, 
the fact was, that, if Mr. Carr had any 
fault, it was that of suggesting many re- 
strictions which if adopted would have 
the effect of materially diminishing his 
own profits. If the hon. member were in 
the situation which it was his fortune to 
fill, and were compelled to attend to all 
the schemes for the amelioration of par- 
ticular branches of the revenue which he 
received from ingenious, and he might 
say, fanciful men, he would find that he 
would have no time to bestow upon the 
real and more important business of his 
situation. 

Sir John Newport recommended the 
right hon. gentleman to pay attention to 
the subject matter of this petition. In 
Ireland 400,000/. was annually raised 
upon these tobacco duties, of which 
200,000/. was paid back to the preventive 
service. He conceived that if the duty was 
diminished to 1s. 6d., the revenue would 
be augmented by the increased consump- 
tion of the article which the diminution 
of the duty upon it would create. Be- 
sides, it would act as a prevention to that 
demoralization which always prevailed 
among a population which was. accus- 
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tomed to engage in offences against the{ sum, he should be obliged to ask fora 
revenue laws. further vote, to make up the deficiency. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose| The third portion of the papers which he 
again, merely for the purpose of repelling | had to lay before the House, formed the 
the imputation attempted to be cast upon| completion of the correspondence which 
Mr. Carr, who had repeatedly told him| had taken place between this government 
that, in his opinion, a low duty upon all| and the United States, regarding certain 
commodities that were in constant re-| commercial regulations between the United 
quest among the people, would prevent | States and the British West-India colo- 
smuggling more effectually than any other | nies. This correspondence had already 
mode that could be resorted to. been laid before the Houses of Congress 
Mr. Maberly thought that the best way | of the United States, and three of the let- 
to prevent any imputations from being | ters had already been published. As the 
cast upon Mr. Carr, was for the right hon. | world was at present in possession of a 
gentleman to carry into effect the recom-| part of the correspondence, he saw no 
mendation which had been given with re-| reason to withhold the rest, and the 
spect to that gentleman’s office, and to/| whole, therefore, would be printed. There 
give him a permanent salary. was no cause for keeping any part of it 
Ordered to lie on the table. secret. All the papers to which he had 
referred were authenticated, according to 
Foreicn Revations.] Mr. Secretary | custom. The right hon. gentleman spoke 
Canning said, he had some papers to lay lina very low tone of voice, and seemed to 
upon the table of the House. The first of , be still suffering from the effects of his late 
these was a Treaty entered into between | indisposition. 
his Majesty and the Emperor of Brazil, for} Mr. Hume asked, whether the letters 
the final and total abolition of the African now to be laid before the House inished 
Slave-trade. This treaty had lately been the correspondence, or whether it was still 
signed, and its object was to be effected, in continuation? _ 
in three years after the exchange of trea-| Mr. Cunning said, he considered it 
ties; and, during the interval, the Bra- finally closed, for he had had the last 
zilian slave system was to be subject to | word. 
the same impositions and duties as the The following are copies of the said 
Portuguese slave system was at present. pa nors 
The second of these papers was a Treaty | Site : 
between the United States and this coun-, Braz1i.—Convention between his Ma- 
try, regarding a dispute which had existed! jesty and the Emperor of Brazil, for 
ever since the war, and which had been the Abolition of the African Slave Trade, 
the subject of much discussion. That | Signed at Rio de Janeiro, November 
dispute related to the claims made by| 23, 1826. Presented to both Houses 
American citizens, in respect of slaves| Of Parliament, by Command of his 
taken from their owners and proprietors! Majesty, 1827. 
during the war. The House were aware | Whereas, upon the separation of the 
that this subject had been referred to the Empire of Brazil from the Kingdom of 
arbitration of a third power—he meant of , Portugal, his Majesty the King of the 
the emperor of Russia, who had decided | United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
it unfavourably for his majesty. Since Ireland, and his Majesty the Emperor of 
then the discussion had been renewed, | Brazil, respectively acknowledge the obli- 
principally with regard to the amount of gation which devolves upon them to 
compensation claimed ; and two years renew, confirm, and give full effect to, the 
ago he (Mr. Canning) had come down to’ stipulations of the treaties subsisting be- 
the House, and had obtained a vote of | tween the Crowns of Great Britain and 
200,000/. on account. When the second | Portugal, for the regulation and final 
discussion was terminated, the amount) abolition of the African Slave-trade, in 
claimed was settled, and the compensa-| so far as these stipulations are binding 
tion, which the Americans had first stated | upon Brazil : 
at 2,000,000 dollars, was finally bated! And whereas, in furtherance of that 
down to 1,200,000 dollars.. As the money | important object, his Majesty the King of 
which the House had already voted on| the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
account was insufficient to satisfy that| Ireland, and his Majesty the Emperor of 
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Brazil, are animated with a sincere desire 
to fix and define the period at which the 
total abolition of the said trade, so far as 
relates to the dominions and subjects of 
the Brazilian empire, shall take place, 
their said Majesties have accordingly named 
as their plenipotentiaries to conclude a 
convention for this purpose, that is to 
say :— 

‘His Majesty the King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the right hon. Robert Gordon, a Member 
of his Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy 
Council, and his Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of 
Brazil :—And his Majesty the Emperor of 
Brazil, the Most Hlustrious and Most Ex- 
cellent Marquis of Inhambupe, Senator of 
the Empire, of the Council of State, Dig- 
nitary of the Imperial Order of the Cross, 
Commander of the Order of Christ, and 
Minister and Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs; and the Most Illustrious and 
Most Excellent Marquis of Santo Amaro, 
Senator of the Empire, of the Council of 
State, Gentleman of the Imperial Cham- 
ber, Dignitary of the Imperial Order of 
the Cross, and Commander of the Orders 
of Christ, and of the Tower and Sword :— 

Who, after having communicated to 
each other their respective full powers 
found to be in due and proper form, have 
agreed upon and concluded the following 
articles :— 

Art. 1. At the expiration of three years, 
to be reckoned from the exchange of the 
ratifications of the present treaty, it shall 
not be lawful for the subjects of the Emperor 
of Brazil to be concerned in the carrying 
on of the African Slave-trade, under any 
pretext or in any manner whatever, and 
the carrying on of such trade after that pe- 
riod, by any person subject of his Imperial 
Majesty, shall be deemed and treated as 
piracy. 

Art. 2. His majesty the king of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and his majesty the emperor of Bra- 
zil, deeming it necessary to declare the 
engagements by which they hold them- 
selves bound to provide for the regulation 
of the said trade, till the time of its final 
abolition, they hereby mutually agree to 
adopt and renew, as effectually as if the 
same were inserted, word for word, in this 
convention, the several articles and provi- 
sions of the treaties concluded between his 
Britannic majesty and the king of Portu- 
gal on this subject, on the 22nd of Ja- 
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nuary, 1815, and onthe 28th of July, 1817, 
and the several explanatory articles which 
have been added thereto. 

Art. 3. The high contracting parties 
further agree, that all the matters and 
things contained in those treaties, together 
with the instructions and regulations, and 
forms of instruments annexed to the treaty 
of the 28th of July, 1817, shall be ap- 
plied, mutatis mutandis, to the said high 
contracting parties and their subjects, as 
effectually as if they were recited word for 
word herein; confirming and approving 
hereby, all matters and things done by 
their respective subjects under the said 
treaties, and in execution thereof. 

Art. 4, For the execution of the pur- 
poses of this convention the high con- 
tracting parties further agree to appoint 
forthwith mixed commissions, after the 
form of those already established on the 
part of his Britannic majesty and the king 
of Portugal, under the convention of the 
28th of July, 1817. 

Art. 5. The present convention shall be 
ratified, and the ratifications shall be ex- 
changed at London within four months 
from the date hereof, or sooner if possi- 
ble. 

In witness whereof, the respective Pleni- 
potentiaries have signed the same, and 
have affixed thereto the seals of their arms. 
Done at Rio de Janeiro, the 23rd day of 
November, in the year of our Lord 1826. 

(L.S.) Rosr. Gorpon. 
(L.S.) Marquez DES. Amaro. 
(L.S.) Marquez De Inuamesure. 
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America. — Convention between his 
Majesty and the United States of Ame- 
rica, for the final settlement of certain 
claims of the United States, arising out 
of the convention concluded at St. Pe- 
tersburgh, July 12th, 1822. Signed at 
London, November 13th, 1826. Pre- 
sented to both Houses of parliament, by 
command of his Majesty, 1827. 


Difficulties having arisen in the execu- 
tion of the convention concluded at St. 
Petersburgh on the 12th day of July, 
1822, under the mediation of his majesty 
the Emperor of all the Russias, between 
Great Britain and the United States of 
America, for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the decision of his Imperial Majesty 
upon the differences which had arisen be- 
tween Great Britain and the said United 
States, on the true construction and mean- 
ing of the first article of the treaty of 
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peace and amity, concluded at Ghent on 
the 24th day of December, 1814; his 
Britannic Majesty and the said United 
States, eing equally desirous to obviate 
such difficulties, have respectively named 
plenipotentiaries to treat and agree re- 
specting the same, that is to say :-— 

His Majesty the King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
hasappointed the right honourable William 
Huskisson, a member of his said Majesty’s 
most honourable Privy Council, a member 
of Parliament, President of the committee 
of Privy Council for Affairs of Trade and 
Foreign Plantations, and Treasurer of 
his said Majesty’s Navy; and Henry Un- 
win Addington, esq., late his Majesty’s 
Chargé d’Affaires to the United States of 
America: — And the President of the 
United States, Albert Gallatin, their En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to his Britannic Majesty :—who, 
after having communicated to each other 
their respective full powers, found to be in 
due and proper form, have agreed upon 
and concluded the following articles :— 

Art. 1. His Majesty the King of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land agrees to pay, and the United States 
of America agree to receive, for the use of 
the persons entitled to indemnification and 
compensation by virtue of the said deci- 
sion and convention, the sum of 1,204,960 
dollars current money of the United States, 
in lieu of, and in full and complete satis- 
faction for, all sums claimed or claim- 
able from Great Britain, by any person or 
persons whatsoever, under the said deci- 
sion and convention. 

Art. 2. The object of the said convention 
being thus fulfilled, that convention is 
hereby declared to be cancelled and an- 
nulled, save and except the second article 
of the same, which has already been car- 
ried into execution by the commissioners 
appointed under the said convention, and 
save and’except so much of the third arti- 
cle of the same, as relates to the definitive 
list of claims, and has already likewise 
been carried into execution by the said 
commissioners. 

Art. 3. The said sum of 1,204,960 dol- 
lars shall be paid at Washington to such 
person or persons as shall be duly author- 
ized, on the part of the United States, to 
receive the same, in two equal payments 
as follows :— 

The payment of the first half to be made 
twenty days after official notification shall 
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have been made, by the government of the 
United States, to his Britannic Majesty’s 
Minister in the said United States, of the 
ratification of the present convention by 
the President of the United States, by and 
with the advice and consent of the senate 
thereof. 

And the payment of the second half to 
be made on the first day of August, 1827. 

Art. 4. The above sums being taken as 
a full and final liquidation of all claims 
whatsoever arising under the said decision 
and convention, both the final adjustment 
of those claims and the distribution of the 
sums so paid by Great Britain to the 
United States, shall be made in such man- 
ner as the United States alone shall de- 
termine: and the government of Great 
Britain shall have no further concern or 
liability therein. 

Art. 5. It is agreed that, from the date 
of the exchange of the ratifications ef the 
present convention, the joint commission 
appointed under the said conven- 
tion of St. Petersburgh, of the 12th of 
July, 1822, shall be dissolved, and upon 
the dissolution thereof, all the documents 
and papers in possession of the said com- 
mission, relating to claims under that con- 
vention, shall be delivered over to such 
person or persons as shall be duly author- 
ized, on the part of the United States, to 
receive the same. And the British com- 
missioner shall make over to such person 
or persons so authorized, all the documents 
and papers (or authenticated copies of the 
same, where the originals cannot conve- 
niently be made over) relating to claims 
under the said convention, which he may 
have received from his government for the 
use of the said commission, conformably 
to the stipulations contained in the third 
article of the said convention. 

Art. 6. The present convention shall be 
ratified, and the ratification shall be 
exchanged in London in six months from 
this date, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof the Plenipotentiaries 
aforesaid, by virtue of their respective full 
powers, have signed the same, and have 
affixed thereunto the seals of their arms. 

Done at London, this 13th day of No- 

vember, in the year of our Lord, 1826, 
(L.S.) Wizizi1am Huskisson, 
(L.S.) Henry Unwin Appineton. 
(L.S.) AxLpert GALLATIN. 


America. — Correspondence relative to 
commercial intercourse between the 
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United States of America and the Bri- 
tish West-India Colonies, August, 1826, 
to’ January, 1827, presented to both 
Houses of Parliament, by command of 
his Majesty, 1827. 


No. 4.—Mr. Secretary Canning to Albert 
Gallatin, Esq. Foreign-office, Nov. 13, 
1826. 


The Undersigned, &c. would willingly 
have abstained from offering any observa- 
tions on the note addressed to him by Mr. 
Gallatin, &c. on the 22nd of September, 
in reply to the answer which had been re- 
turned by the Undersigned to Mr. Galla- 
tin’s note of the 26th of August ; the facts 
of the question agitated between Mr. Gal- 
latin and the Undersigned admitting of 
no dispute, and their previous correspond- 
ence having exhausted all the arguments, 
on each side, of which the matter in dis- 
cussion is susceptible. 

But, upon reperusal of Mr. Gallatin’s 
note, after an interval of a few weeks, 
there appear to the undersigned to be two 
or three points much relied upon by Mr. 
Gallatin, which it would be improper to 
leave unnoticed. 

The first of these points, and that 
which affects, more or less, the whole of 
Mr. Gallatin’s reasoning, is the question 
of right—the right of a mother country to 
monopolize the trade of its colonies, Mr. 
Gallatin discusses this question much at 
length, and attaches himself in that discus- 
sion, rather, perhaps, to the terms, than to 
the substance, of the proposition intended 
to be put forward by the undersigned. 

The proposition of the undersigned is 
simply, that there is a right in a mother 
country, universally admitted among na- 
tions, to interdict to foreign nations a 
trade with her colonies. 

It may be true (as stated by Mr. Galla- 
tin) that every country hasthe same “right” 
to interdict with foreign nations a trade 
withitself, But be the abstract“ right” what 
it may, this, at least, cannot be denied, 
that the exercise of that “ right” has been 
so usual in one case, and so unusual in 
the other, that the difference of usage (if 
it be no more) amounts almost to a dif- 
ference of principle. 

Foreign nations might justly complain 
of the one interdiction, that of trade with 
the mother country, as an innovation, but 
they have no just ground of complaint (and 
no other nation than the United States 
has ever complained) of the interdiction 
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of trade to the colonies; because, in all 
ages, all nations having colonies have 
maintained such an interdiction. 

Mr. Gallatin, after having objected, in 
the beginning of his note, to the use of the 
word “right” as applied by the under- 
signed to the colonial trade of Great Bri- 
tain, applies the same word himself (in- 
advertently, perhaps,) in a subsequent part 
of his note, to the interdiction by the 
United States of a trade in British ships 
between the United States and the British 
West-India colonies. 

That trade Mr. Gallatin describes as a 
trade which had been carried on merely by 
“‘ permission” ‘‘ a permission which (says 
Mr. Gallatin) the United States.had a right 
to grant or to withhold.” 

Now, as according to Mr. Gallatin’s 
doctrine, the United States have, in strict- 
ness, a “right” toexclude British trade 
altogether from their ports, the under- 
signed cannot presume to contend that 
they have not the same “ right” to pro- 
hibit a trade between those ports and the 
Bristish colonies. 

But the undersigned ventures to affirm, 
that the right which they have exercised 
in the latter prohibition has no peculiar 
and separate character growing out of 
long and general usage, to distinguish it 
in principle from a prohibition of all trade 
whatever with the United States. 

Up to the year 1818, Mr. Gallatin ad- 
mits that the trade, since prohibited by the 
United States, was enjoyed by British 
vessels, in common with those of all other 
countries. The interdiction, therefore, is 
not of ancient usage, and so far is it from 
being generally applied by the United 
States to foreign vessels, that it operates 
against Great Britain alone. 

Is it not at least singular that Mr. Gal- 
latin should reserve for a practice thus 
novel and thus partial, the character of 
“‘rioht” which he denies to an usage as 
old as the establishment of colonies, and 
universal among all nations to which co- 
lonies have belonged ? 

Is it not singular, also, that while Mr. 
Gallatin denies any claim on the part of 
Great Britain to the continued enjoyment 
of a trade in the United States, which she 
is admitted by Mr. Gallatin to have en- 


joyed uninterruptedly up to the year 1818, 


Mr. Gallatin puts forward a claim on the 
part of the United States to trade with 
the West-India colonies of Great Britain, 
on the ground of usage and practice ¢ 
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The United States, says Mr. Gallatin, 
found “ their reclamation to participate in 
that commerce” (the trade with the Bri- 
tish West-Indiacolonies) on thisground :-— 

“« That trade has been allowed by Great 
Britain, it may be said, from the begin- 
ning, and at all times, and has become 
thereby so far assimilated to that with the 
European dominions of Great Britain, 
that the United Sates did think that they 


had the same claim to a participation in | 


both.” ‘As early as the year 1783, the 
government of Great Britain, deviating 
from that principle of colonial system, ac- 
cording to which her colonies were pro- 
hibited from trading directly with any 
other country, allowed her West-India 
colonies to trade directly with the United 
States of America in British vessels.” 

It may be observed as to these facts, as 
stated by Mr. Gallatin himself, that no 
two things can be much more different 
than a permission (on the one hand) given 
by Great Britain to British vessels to 
trade directly between a British colony 
and another country (the vessels of that 
othercountry remaining by law, and, infact, 
excluded from the ports of the colony) and 
that “ participation,” on the other hand, 
which implies a trade between the United 
States and the West-India colonies in ves- 
sels of the United States. 

The relaxation to which Mr. Gallatin 
refers, in fact, did nothing more than 
permit British vessels to bring certain ar- 
ticles into the colonial ports directly from 
the place of their production, instead of 
bringing the like articles circuitously 
through the United Kingdom. The ques- 
tion, whether these articles should be im- 
ported circuitously through the United 
Kingdom, or directly from the place of 
their growth, was a mere municipal con- 
cern, which did not vary the exclusive 
character of the colonial system, so long 
as that importation was confined to Bri- 
tish ships. 

Undoubtedly the United States might 
then, if they thought proper, have inter- 
dicted the trade to British vessels between 
their ports and the British West-India 
colonies, unless American vessels were al- 
lowed to participate in it, but they did not. 

The history of the usage, therefore, is, 
that up to a certain period, a trade be- 


tween the ports of the United States, and | 


the British West-India colonies in British 
ships, went on unquestioned, while, as 
Mr. Gallatin, is aware, no American ves- 
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sel could enter the ports of the British 
West-India colonies, except under occa- 
sional and temporary suspensions of the 
colonial law. And yetit is upon this usage 
that Mr. Gallatin founds, 

First.—A right in the United States to 
prohibit British vessels from clearing out 
from the ports of the United States to the 
British West India colonies; 

Secondly.—A claim on the part of the 

United States to participate in the colonial 
| trade of Great Britain. 
The things may be right or wrong in 
themselves; but usage surely points ex- 
actly the contrary way to that in which 
Mr. Gallatin applies it. 

Mr. Gallatin has yet another ground on 
which to rest this claim of the United 
States toa participation inthe colonial trade 
of Great Britain :— 

“‘ During the European war, Great Bri- 
tain found it convenient occasionally, but 
repeatedly, to open her West-India ports to 
American vessels; at the same time that she 
was asserting the principle uniformly de- 
nied by the United States, that a neutral 
was not authorized by the law of nations 
to carry on in time of war a trade with a 
colony, in which he was not permitted to 
participate in time of peace.” 

First.—If the ports were occasionally 
opened, the very terms of the proposition 
show that they were generally shut. It 
would be difficult to imagine either a more 
complete proof of the acknowledged right 
to admit or exclude foreign trade from the 
colonies, as the governing authority might 
think fit, or a more perfect refutation of 
the plea of usage in favour of a perma- 

ently open trade. 

Secondly.—The rule of 1756 appears to 
have littleapplication to the point in dispute. 
It might to be sure be, in all such cases, 
a question with the neutral, whether he 
would be tempted by the open ports of one 
belligerent, to run the risk of capture by the 
other. But the point in dispute is, whe- 
ther by occasionally opening her colonial 
ports, Great Britain virtual.y abandoned 
the right of closing them again when she 
thought proper: and on this point, the 
merits of the rule of 1756 have not, so far 
as the undersigned can make out, the 
most distant bearing. 

Thirdly.—As it is intended to prove 
that the United States have a claim to par- 
| ticipate in the colonial trade for ever, be- 
| cause the ports of the colonies were oc- 

casionally opened during the war, Mr. Gal- 
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Jatin describes the ports as having been 
opened to American vessels. True, but 
not to American vessels only, or speci- 
fically. ‘The ports were open to the ves- 
sels of all friendly powers. The argu- 
ment therefore, as to the special claim of 
the United States, falls to the ground. 

The truth, however, is, that under the 
words “ right” and “ claim,” so frequently 
recurring in this discussion, lies the real 
and fundamental difference of opinion be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, 
which has frustrated all attempts to settle 
the dispute dquestion of colonial intercourse 
upon common principles, by conventional 
arrangement. 

When it is contended that the “ right ” 
by which Great Britain prohibits foreign 
countries from trading with her colonies, is 
the same “right ” with that by which she 
might (if she thought fit) prohibit them 
from trading with herself, this argument 
(which is employed by the United States 
alone) implies, that the special prohibition 
is a grievance to the United States, if not 
of the same amount, of the same kind, as 
the general prohibition would be. 

This is a doctrine which Great Britain 
explicitly denies. 

It seems to be admitted, indeed, that 
there was a time when the distinction be- 
tween colonial trade and the trade of the 
mother country was tenable. But it has 
been assumed, in no obscure terms on the 
part of the United States, that the colo- 
nial system is now virtually at an end. 

Great Britain denies this assumption. 

Whatever relaxation Great Britain may 
think fit to introduce for her own sake, 
and for that of her colonies themselves, 
into her colonial system, she holds her 
“right” to maintain that system, as with 
respect to foreign nations, to be unaltered 
and entire. Great Britain, therefore, can- 
not consent to any diplomatic arrangement 
by which such “ right” may appear to be 
relinquished, or by which her assertion of 
itcan be understood to be in any degree 
qualified or controlled. 

Hence the impracticability (already so 
repeatedly proved) of any treaty upon this 
subject between Great Britain and the 
United States, 

Hence the necessity for Great Britain 
of doing whatever she means to do in the 
way of relaxation of her colonial monopoly, 
by acts of her own legislation. 

This deduction brings the undersigned 
to the last point in Mr. Gallatin’s note, 
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and that on which he is most anxious 
that there should be no misconception be- 
tween them. 

Mr. Gallatin speaks of a “ permanent 
exclusion of the United States by Great 
Britain, from a trade open to the rest of 
the world,” as a measure different in cha- 
racter from a general exclusion of all fo- 
reign nations. 

But is this a just description of the ef- 
fect of the act of 1825 ? 

Considerations (of which Great Britain 
alone is the judge) have induced her to 
open her colonial trade to other nations. 
She opened it to them not asa matter of 
special favour, or of special “claim” to 
any one, but on specified conditions, com- 
mon to all nations who might think fit to 
subscribe to them, and to the United 
States among the rest. 

If some of the nations of the world have 
taken advantage of the opening thus of- 
fered to them, by accepting the condi- 
tions annexed to it, and others have omit- 
ted to do so, and if the United States are, 
by their own choice, in the latter class, 
surely it is not a correct description of the 
consequence of this, their own voluntary 
omission, to say that the United States 
are ‘“‘excluded” by Great Britain from a 
trade, which, on the contrary, Great Bri- 
tain invited them to share. 

Exclusion of foreigners from the colonial 
trade is the general principle of colonial 
policy; admission to that trade is the 
exception—an exception, which, in this 
instance, Great Britain was willing to 
grant to all those who were ready to pur- 
chase it on terms tendered equally to all. 

The United States cannot mean to put 
forward the pretension, that what is 
granted to others on terms, should be 
granted to them unconditionally. If not, 
it seems difficult to imagine how they can 
feel it to be unjust or unkind (it certainly 
is not so felt, or intended, on the part of 
this country), that the United States hav- 
ing, upon a free, and (as is known from 
the public proceedings of their legislature) 
deliberate consideration, declined to sub- 
scribe to the terms on which exception 
from colonial prohibition was tendered 
impartially to all nations, they should find 
themselves, in common with such of those 
nations as have decided like themselves, 
liable to that exclusion, which is and al- 
ways has been, the general principle of co- 
lonial trade. The undersigned avails him- 
self, &c. GEORGE CANNING. 
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No. 5.—Albert Gallatin, Esq. to Mr. 
Secretary Canning. Upper Seymour 
Street, Dec. 28, 1826. 


The undersigned, &c. did not fail to 
transmit to his government the note which 
Mr. Canning, &c. did him the honour to 
address to him, on the 13th of Novem- 
ber, in reply to the answer which had 
been returned by the undersigned to Mr. 
Canning’s note of the 11th of September. 
But, unwilling to continue a discussion 
which did not seem likely to lead to any 
practical result, he abstained from making 
any further observations on the subject, until 
he should have received special instruc- 
tions from his government, in reference to 
a state of things which was altogether un- 
expected at Washington at the time of his 
departure. 

Having now received a despatch from 
the Secretary of State of the United 
States, the substance of which he is in- 
structed to communicate to Mr. Canning, 
the undersigned, in performing that duty, 
will, on those points to which he had al- 
ready alluded in his former note, have but 
some explanatory remarks to add. 

The right of Great Britain, which is 
that of every nation, to prohibit or allow 
foreign commerce with any part of her 
dominions, is unquestionable. That right, 
in reference to her colonies, has never 
been denied by the United States, any 
more than with respect to any other part 
of her possessions, and it is also admitted, 
that she may, within her own jurisdiction, 
prescribe the conditions on which such 
commerce shall be tolerated, and, at her 
will, again interdict altogether the inter- 
course thus permitted. 

On the other hand, the United States, 
unless restricted by treaty, which in this 
case they are not, have precisely the same 
right to prohibit, to allow, and, within 
their own jurisdiction, to regulate foreign 
commerce with their dominions, whether 
that commerce be with the foreign country 
itself, or with its colonies or possessions 
abroad. It was not inadvertently that the 
undersigned used the word “ right,” as 
applied to the United States: he did not 
object to the use of the word, as applied 
to Great Britain. What he attempted to 
show was, that this right, which was ad- 
mitted, and although it might at any time 
be exercised, had no bearing on the ques- 
tions which had been the subject of dis- 
cussion between the two countries. 
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What has been contended for is, that 
since to any commerce there must always 
be two parties, the mutual consent of both 
is always necessary, in order that such 
commerce may at all exist; that what- 
ever its nature may be, whether of ancient 
or modern date, whether with colonies or 
with possessions of a different description, 
from the moment it does exist, it becomes 
a fit subject for negotiation: and that 
there is no reason why an agreement 
should not on that, as on any other spe- 
cies of trade, be founded on terms of just 
reciprocity, though relating to colonies, 
from an intercourse with which foreigners 
had formerly been, and might again be, 
excluded. 

The various relaxations of the colonial 
system of Great Britain, as they never 
were, nor could have been intended for tlie 
benefit of the United States, and as they 
were always accompanied with restrictions 
exclusively favourable to her, could not be 
viewed as a boon to them, and never were 
accepted as such. The extent to which 
the commerce, when not laid under too 
severe restrictions, was carried on between 
the United States and the British colonies, 
is an irrefragable proof that it was equally 
advantageous to both parties. If equally 
advantageous, there had been no favour 
conferred on either side, there was no 
ground for a pretension by either party 
that the intercourse should be regulated 
by unequal conditions. 

No such pretension had in fact been ad- 
vanced. The proposals made by both 
parties, during the negotiations of the 
year 1824, were avowedly founded in a 
fair reciprocity, and brought the parties 
very near together. Unable still to agree 
on some points, it was concluded to suspend 
the negotiation, with a distinct understand- 
ing that it should be again renewed at 
some convenient day. 

Mr. King was, in 1825, empowered to 
treat on all the subjects of the previous 
negotiation. He was instructed, in the 
first instance, as being a subject of more 
pressing urgency, to call on the British 
government to remove the impediments 
which prevented the execution of the St. 
Petersburgh convention. If his instruc- 


tions on other subjects were not for- 
warded to him, it was because he was en- 
gaged in discussions respecting that con- 
vention, and it was believed that the state 
of his health did not admit of his entering 
at that time upon the more arduous 
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duty of resuming the suspended negotia- 
tion. 

Of this his majesty’s government ap- 

ars to have been fully aware. On the 
22nd of March, 1826, Mr. Vaughan ad- 
dressed an official note to the Secretary of 
State of the United States, in which he 
says— 

“‘T have received instructions from his 
Majesty’s Government to acquaint you, 
that it is preparing to proceed in the im- 
portant negotiations between that country 
and the United States, now placed in the 
hands of the American minister in Lon- 
don. Mr. Huskisson has been already 
introduced to Mr. R. King, as his Majes- 
ty’s Plenipotentiary, and the Minister of 
State, having the department of Foreign 
Affairs, has received his Majesty’s com- 
mands to associate Mr. Addington, late 
his Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires in Ame- 
rica, with Mr. Huskisson, as joint Pleni- 
potentiary, on the part of Great Britain. 
The negotiations will, therefore, be forth- 
with resumed; and it will be for the go- 
vernment of the United States to judge 
whether, considering the state of health 
of Mr. R. King, which Mr Canning la- 
ments to say has been, since his arrival in 
England, far from satisfactory, they will 
join any other negotiator in the com- 
mission with him.” 

The President did deliberate on that 
friendly suggestion ; and the nomination 
of a person to be associated with Mr. 
King was contemplated, when a letter 
from him, dated the 21st day of March, 
desiring permission to return, was received ; 
upon which, the duty of renewing those 
important negotiations, devolved, to his 
great regret, on the undersigned alone. 

His instructions were of a character 
authorizing the hope that their result would 
be satifactory : his departure was hastened : 
on his arrival in England, the Order in 
Council of July last had already been en- 
acted. Indeed, it appears that the de- 
termination not to renew the negotiations 
on the Colonial intercourse, and to regu- 
late it exclusively by acts of parliament, 
had been taken before July, 1825, when 
the acts to that effect were passed. Had 
Mr. King been provided with the same in- 
structions, which the undersigned received 
they would have been equally unavailing. 

Of that determination, the government 
of the United States had not the least 
notice. On the contrary, although Mr. 
Vaughan’s communication offered the op- 
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portunity of making known the intentions 
of his majesty’s government, positive as- 
surance was given of its being prepared 
to proceed in the important negotiations, 
and that the negotiations would be forth- 
with resumed, without any suggestion that 
the colonial intercourse would form an ex- 
ception. 

The acts of parliament of the year 1825, 
in which that intention was to be dis- 
covered, never were officially communi- 
cated. That of the 27th of June, passed 
only a few days before that of the 5th of 
July, and not specially repealed by it, was 
not calculated to elucidate the object in 
view ; and several causes concurred to in- 
duce a belief, that this last act was not in- 
tended to affect the trade between the 
British colonies and the United States, as 
carried on under the act of June, 1822. 

This belief, and the reasons for it, were 
distinctly expressed in a letter from the 
Department of State to a member of con- 
gress of the 25th of December, 1825, a 
copy of which is enclosed. That letter 
was published inthe American newspapers ; 
a copy was furnished to Mr. Vaughan ; 
and he is understood to have transmitted it 
to his government. 

That opinion was corroborated by the 
construction ultimately put on the act 
by the British authorities. It was thereby 
provided that certain privileges granted to 
foreign ships should be limitted to the 
ships of those countries which should com- 
ply with the conditions therein stated, 
unless his majesty, by his order in council, 
should in any case grant such privileges, 
although the conditions had not been per- 
formed. And the act was declared to 
come in full force and operation from the 
5th of January, 1826. It had at first been 
determined at Halifax, that the port should 
accordingly be shut against American ves- 
sels after that day. This decision was 
afterwards revoked, although the con- 
dition had not been performed, and al- 
though no order in council had granted 
the privileges in question. 

It now appears that the act of the 5th 
of July, 1825, (6th Geo. 4th, cap. 114), 
which contains no repealing clause of 
former acts, refers, under the name of the 
law of navigation, to another act of the 
same date (6th Geo. 4th, cap. 109); that 
this, although it contains also no repealing 
clause, is understood and construed as 
having superseded all former acts on the 
same subject; and that the actual repeal 
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of the act of 1822 (3rd Geo. 4th, cap. 44, 
sec. 3, 4), is to be found in another act, 
also of the 5th of July, 1825 (6th Geo. 
4th, cap. 105), entitled, “‘ An act to re- 
peal the several laws relating to the cus- 
toms.” 

The intricacy of those several acts, and 
the difficulty of understanding their pre- 
cise meaning, of ascertaining what parts 
of former acts were actually repealed, and 
what still in force, a difficulty which, in 
the case of the Jubilee, seems to have led 
into error one of the highest tribunals of 
Great Britain, may well account for the 
construction put upon those acts in the 
United States ; affording, at the same time, 
a sufficient reason for having preferred a 
renewal of the negotiations to a pure ac- 
ceptance of the conditions contemplated 
by the act of the 5th of July, 1825, (6th 
Geo. 4th cap. 114), had it been only for 
the purpose of ascertaining the true in- 
tent and meaning of the act. 

Even so late as October last, Mr. 
Vaughan, as appears by his correspond- 
ence with Mr. Clay, was not provided 
with instructions that enabled him to give 
a satisfactory answer to the inquiries, whe- 
ther, according to the British interpretation, 
American vessels might trade between the 
British colonies and foreign countries, 
and whether discriminating duties of every 
species had been abolished. 

The proposition made during the last 
session of congress, and to which Mr. Can- 
ning has alluded, affords an additional 
proof of the imperfect understanding, 
owing to the complexness of the several 
acts of parliament which at that time pre- 
vailed, respecting their true object and in- 
tention. That proposition was only for a 
repeal of the discriminating duties, and if 
adopted, would have been unavailing, 
since, not embracing a repeal of the re- 
strictions on the circuitous intercourse, it 
is now understood that it would not have 
been accepted by the British government, 
as a compliance with the condition re- 
quired by the act of the 5th of July, 1825. 

It is not intended, by these facts and 
observations, to convey any reproaches 
against his majesty’s government on ac- 
count of the unexpected resolution which 
it has taken. But they satisfactorily show, 
that the United States could have en- 
tertained no doubt of the continued dis- 
position of Great Britain to settle the 
colonial intercourse by an amicable ar- 
rangement, and that there were per- 
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emptory reasons for preferring that mode 
rather than to legislate on the subject. 

Supposing even that the determination 
of the British government not to renew 
the negotiation on that point had been 
communicated or known, the specific con- 
dition on which American vessels might 
be allowed to participate in the in- 
tercourse between the United States and 
the British colonies was so expressed in 
the act of parliament as to have required 
explanations before it could be complied 
with. 

The condition required from countries 
having colonies was both distinct and re- 
ciprocal. Nothing more was asked than 
that they should grant to British ships the 
like privileges of trading with their colonial 
possessions, which were granted to their 
ships of trading with the British posses- 
sions abroad. No regard was paid to the 
importance of such colonial possessions. 
Sweden, by permitting British vessels to 
trade with the island of St. Bartholomew, 
was allowed privileges which were offered 
to the United States on very different 
terms. And, with the exception of some 
of the German states, those terms applied 
to no other maritime power than the 
United States. All this Great Britain had 
a right to do; no complaint is preferred on 
that account; it was the condition which 
was required from them which they had 
to consider, 

That condition was, that the United 
States should place the commerce and 
navigation of this country (Great Britain), 
and of its possessions abroad, upon the 
footing of the most favoured nation. 

Had the condition been limited to the 
commerce and navigation of the British 
colonies; had it been so intended and ex- 
pressed, as that the United States might 
have satisfied it, by placing the intercourse 
between their dominions and the British 
colonies on the same footing in every 
respect, as the intercourse between the 
United States, and the colonies of the most 
favoured nation ; the condition, though not 
altogether free of objection, would at least 
have been apparently reciprocal. To re- 
quire besides, that it should be extended 
to the commerce and navigation of Great 
Britain generally, that it should embrace 
that intercourse between her and the 
United States which is regulated by a 
special convention, that they should grant 
any privilege in that intercourse to British 
vessels, not stipulated by that convention, 
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as the price for the permission of trading 
with the British colonies, was a total de- 
parture from the principles of a just re- 
ciprocity. 

But it appeared also extremely difficult, 
if at all possible, to understand what was 
meant—by placing that commerce and 
navigation on the footing of the most 
favoured nation. 

If Great Britain only asked to be placed 
on that footing, on giving the same 
equivalent which any other foreign nation 
may have given to the United States, in 
order to have privileges which she does 
not enjoy, the navigation law of the 
United States has already made provision 
in that respect. There is no privilege en- 
joyed in the United States, by the com- 
merce and navigation of any foreign na- 
tion, which great Britain may not obtain, 
by allowing to them the same reciprocal 
advantages which they enjoy in the ports of 
such foreign nation, and on which such 
privilege depends. To comply with the 
condition thus understood, the United States 
would have had no new act to perform. 
This could hardly be presumed to have 
been the intention of the act of parliament. 

But if, by that act, it was intended to 
require, as the condition for allowing to 
American vessels the privilege of trading 
with the British colonies, that the com- 
merce and navigation of Great Britain 
and of her possessions abroad, should, 
without any other equivalent, be generally 
placed on the same footing with the com- 
merce and navigation of any other foreign 
nation, which, by reason of reciprocal 
advantages allowed to American vessels, 
may, now or hereafter, be entitled to 
greater privileges than Great Britain now 
enjoys, the condition was inadmissible. 

British vessels, and those of several 
other nations, may now, by virtue of treaty, 
stipulations, or of other reciprocal regula- 
tions, import into the United States, arti- 
cles of the produce or manufacture of the 
countries to which such vessels respec- 
tively belong, on the same terms, and on 
the payment of the same duties of ton- 
nage, and on the cargo, as if imported in 
American vessels. In every instance the 
privilege is reciprocal, and will cease with 
respect to any of those countries, whenever 
vessels of the United States laden with 
produce of the United States may cease 
to be admitted into the ports of such 
ee on the same terms as its own ves- 
sels. 
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In conformity with the navigation law 
of the United States, the prohibition to 
import, in foreign vessels, merchandise 
not the produce of the country to which 
such vessels respectively belong, extends 
only to the vessels of such nations as 
have adopted a similar regulation. Great 
Britain is accordingly one of the few na- 
tions to which the prohibition applies. 

In pursuance of the treaty concluded in 
December, 1825, between the United 
States and central America, whatever may 
be imported into or exported from either 
country in its own vessels, to or from any 
foreign place whatever, may, in like man- 
ner, and on payment of the same duties, 
be imported or exported in the vessels of 
the other country. 

If, therefore, it was meant by the con- 
dition required, that the commerce and 
navigation of Great Britain, and of her 
possessions abroad, should be gratuitously 
and generally placed on the footing of the 
most favoured nations, the United States, 
in order to comply with it, and, as the 
price for the permission to trade with the 
British colonies, would have been obliged— 
1.to admit the importation of British mer- 
chandise in British vessels, on the same 
terms, and on payment of the duties, as if 
imported in American vessels, although 
the convention of 1815 should have ex- 
pired, and the corresponding privilege was no 
longer allowed to American vessels in Bri- 
tish ports ; 2. to admit the importation, 
in British vessels, of the produce of every 
foreign country, although the importation 
into British ports, of the like produce in 
American vessels, should still be prohi- 
bited; 3. if the condition was intended 
to apply to privileges granted subsequent 
to the date of the act of parliament, to 
admit the importation of such foreign pro- 
duce in British vessels, even without being 
charged with any discriminating duties, 
and generally to allow to British vessels, 
without reciprocity, all the reciprocal ad- 
vantages to which the vessels of Central 
America are entitled. 

If this was not the intention of the act 
of parliament, if the words “ commerce 
and navigation of this country,” were 
meant only to include the circuitous in- 
tercourse, the expressions used to con- 
vey that meaning must be admitted to 
have been much too general. This last 
interpretation has been suggested only by 
the observations that have occurred in the 
course of Mr. Canning’s correspondence 
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with the undersigned. If such, or any 
other admissible construction was intended, 
the most obvious way of preventing both 
an erroneous interpretation of the condi- 
tion, and any unfounded expectations, in 
reference to a renewal of the negotiations, 
would have been an official communica- 
tion of the act of parliament, accompanied 
with a full and free explanation of the con- 
dition required, and of the intentions of his 
Majesiy’s government on the whole subject. 

The government of the United States is 
animated by the most sincere desire to 
maintain with that of Great Britain not 
merely the forms of courtesy and amity, 
but to cultivate a cordial and lasting 
friendship, to settle every controverted 
question between them upon principles of 
justice and reciprocity, and by an enlarged 
liberality in their mutual intercourse, to 
advance the real prosperity of both. 

Entertaining this desire, it has learnt 
with regret the resolution of his majesty’s 
government to close the door against those 
friendly explanations, and that free and 
mutual exposition of the wishes and views 
of the parties, so essential between two 
nations whose interests and happiness are 
so interwoven as those of Great Britain and 
the United States, and which can be but 
partially and imperfectly interchanged, if 
mutual legislation is substituted to nego- 
tiation and to the ordinary mode of treating. 

As the only alternative which this 
course has left, it was the President’s in- 
tention to lay the whole correspondence 
which has passed between the two govern- 
ments on that subject, including the in- 
structions given to the several American 
ministers near his Britannic Majesty, 
before Congress at their present session. 
It will remain with that body to decide, 
whether the Colonial intercourse shall be 
altogether closed, whether that portion of 
it left open by the Order in Council shall 
continue so, or on what conditions com- 
patible with the interests of the United 
States that trade may be placed. 

The Undersigned has been further in- 
structed to give at the same time to his 
Majesty’s government, the assurance, that, 
notwithstanding its late decision, that of 
the United States will be ready, at Wash- 
ington or at London, to treat of the 
Colonial intercourse, whenever it may be 
the desire or inclination of Great Britain 
to negociate on that subject.—The Un- 
dersigned, &c. 


(Signed) ALBERT GALLATIN. 
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(Enclosure in No. 5.)—The hon. H. 
Clay to the hon. C. C. Cambreling, H. 
R. Department of State, December 25, 
1825. 


Sir.—I have perused the letter which 
you left with me, and which is herewith 
returned, respecting the construction put, 
at Halifax, upon the late British act of 
Parliament, opening the trade and inter- 
course between the British American 
colonies, and foreign countries. And I 
have also examined the acts of Parliament 
of the 4th and 5th George 4th, referred 
to in the 5th section of the above-men- 
tioned act. The result is a belief, that 
the Halifax construction is not that which 
was intended by the British government, 
or, if it be, that it was designed by an 
Order in Council to except the trade and 
intercourse with the United States from 
the operation of the act, when so inter- 
preted. I should strongly incline to think, 
but for the opposite view entertained at 
Halifax, that the act to regulate the trade 
of the British possessions abroad, passed 
in July last, did not intend to disturb or 
affect the trade between the British 
American colonies and the United States, 
but meant to leave that trade on the 
footing which it was put by the aforesaid 
act of the 4th George 4th, and the sub- 
sequent act of indemnity of the Sth 
George 4th. 

That the British government did not 
look forward to such an operation of the 
act of Parliament as is about to be en- 
forced at Halifax, I think clear from the 
following considerations :— 

First. It would be inconsistent with pro- 
fessions made by that government to this, 
and with negotiations between the two 
governments, contemplated, if not yet 
resumed. 

Second. No ‘notification has been given 
at Washington or at London of such a 
purpose as that which, for the first time, 
is indicated at Halifax. 

Third. The British minister here is un- 
advised by his government of any intention 
to close the colonial ports against our 
vessels ; and, 

Fourth. No information has been re- 
ceived here from any British colonial port, 
except Halifax, of such intention. 

If the Halifax construction be correct, 
I am persuaded that the British govern- 
ment must have intended to have created 
an exception to our trade, by an Order in 
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Council, which had not arrived at the 
date of the last advices from Halifax. 

If I am right in that conjecture, the 
order may yet reach that place before, or 
a few days after, the day fixed (the 5th of 
January next) for the commencement of 
the act. Iam, &c. 

(Signed) H. Cray. 

The Hon, C. C. Cambreling, &c. 


No. 6. — Mr. Secretary Canning to 
Albert Gallatin, Esq. Foreign-office, 
Jan. 27, 1827. 


The Undersigned, &c., has the honour 
to acknowledge the note addressed to him 
on the 28th ultimo, by Mr. Gallatin, &c. 
in replying to which, the Undersigned 
will, as far as possible, conform himself to 
the example of Mr. Gallatin, in putting 
aside those points of the question in agi- 
tation between them which have been 
already exhausted in argument, and the 
further discussion of which would not 
tend to any practical advantage. 

The parts of Mr. Gallatin’s note which 
appear to the Undersigned to require any 
observation, relate to matters rather of 
fact than of reasoning. 

Mr. Gallatin complains that the act of 
Parliament of 1825 was not officially 
communicated to the government of the 
United States. 

It is perfectly true that it was not : nor 
has it been the habit of the two govern- 
ments to communicate reciprocally to 
each other acts of their respective legisla- 
tures. 

_ The act of Congress of 1823, an act, 
the provisions of which specially affected 
Great Britain, was not officially com- 
municated either to the King’s minister at 
Washington, or to his Majesty’s govern- 
ment by the American minister resident 
at this Court. So far from any such com- 
munication being made, or any voluntary 
explanation of the bearing of that act 
being offered, it was not till after repeated 
and pressing inquiries that his Majesty’s 
minister at Washington succeeded in ob- 
taining from the American Secretary of 
State the true construction of the most 
important clause of that act—the clause 
in which the United States claimed that 
their trade to the British West-India 
colonies should be put on the same footing 
with the trade to the same colonies from 
“elsewhere ;” and learnt, to his great 
astonishment, that under that word “ else- 
where” was intended to be signified, not 
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only the other dependencies of Great 
Britain, but the “‘ mother country itself.” 

The Undersigned, at the same time, 
begs that it may not be supposed that the 
British government withheld from the 
government of the United States a com- 
munication of the act of Parliament of 
1825 from any notion of retaliation for 
the omission of the government of the 
United States to communicate to that of 
his Majesty the act of Congress of 1823. 

He refers to that instance of omission 
on the part of the American government 
only in proof, 

First. That the ordinary and natural 
course between States is not to make di- 
plomatic communications of the acts of 
their respective legislatures ; and, second- 
ly, that no inference could be drawn from 
such an omission on the one side any 
more than on the other, of (what the Un- 
dersigned disclaims for his government) 
an intentional want of courtesy or respect. 

But the act of 1825 did not relate spe- 
cially to the United States. It held -out 
to all nations of the world certain benefits, 
(or what were believed by the British go- 
vernment to be so) on certain conditions. 

If a communication of the act had been 
made to one nation, it must have been 
made alike to all. Such communication 
would have been liable to different misre- 
presentations; sOme governments might 
have considered it asa solicitation to which 
they were bound in courtesy to give some 
answer, explaining their reasons for de- 
clining, if they did decline, to avail them- 
selves of the provisions of the act: others 
might, perhaps, have taken umbrage at it, 
as an authoritative pretension to impose 
the legislation of this country upon other 
nations. 

The simplest course was to allow the 
provisions of the act to find their way to 
general knowledge through the usual 
channels of commercial information. 

The Undersigned has no reason to ap- 
prehend that this course has proved less 
effectual on the present than on former 
occasions. 

The conditions of the act of 1825 have 
been accepted and carried into effect by 
some governments: that of the United 
States has not thought it expedient to take 
advantage of them. But the Undersigned 
cannot but be still of opinion, that the re- 
solution proposed in the House of repre- 
sentatives, at Washington, at the begin- 
ning of the last session of Congress, for 
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the express purpose of urging the execu- 
tive government of the United States to 
come into the terms of the act of 1825, 
the debates which took place upon that 
proposition, and the final rejection of it by 
a majority of only two votes, show that it 
was not for want of a sufficient under- 
standing of the intent of the act of parlia- 
ment, that the conditions of it were not 
accepted by the United States. 

To one piece of evidence, which proves 
the perfect understanding in America, not 
only of the purport and provisions of the 
act of parliament of 1825, but of the con- 
ditions which it would be requisite for the 
American legislature to perform, in order 
to entitle the United States to the benefit 
of that act, the Undersigned might have 
scrupled to refer (as not being of the na- 
ture of a diplomatic document), if Mr. 
Gallatin had not encouraged him to bring 
forward any document tending to throw 
light on the matter in dispute, by citing, 
in support of his own view of that matter, 
a private letter from Mr. Clay to a mem- 
ber of Congress. 

Early in the session of Congress of 
1825-26, a petition from Baltimore was 
presented to both houses of the American 
legislature, in which petition it was dis- 
tinctly pointed out, that the British act of 
parliament of July, 1825, had not only 
manifested the readiness of this country 
to remove all discriminating duties, but 
also to permit American ships to clear out 
from British colonies, not, as theretofore, 
to the ports of the United States only, 
but to all parts of the world (the United 
Kingdom and its dependencies alone ex- 
cepted.) 

The petition, with equal distinctness, 
invited the attention of the American le- 
gislature to the conditions on which these 
advantages might be secured to the United 
States, and prayed for the removal of the 
several restrictions imposed by the Ameri- 
can act of 1823, not of the “ discrimi- 
nating duties” only, but of the prohibi- 
tion of what is called by Mr. Gallatin, 
“‘ circuitous intercourse in British ships ;” 
the petitioners expressly submitting to 
Congress the propriety of admitting Bri- 
tish vessels, from whatever ports, on the 
same terms as the vessels of the most fa- 
voured nations. 

It appears from the reports of the pro- 
ceedings of Congress, that it was against 
the prayer of this petition (but without im- 
peachment of any of its allegations) that 
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the decision of the American legislature, 
at the close of the session, was taken: it 
cannot be doubted, therefore, that the 
American legislature, had the whole pur- 
port and bearing of the act of 1825 full 
before their eyes. 

The fact, that some of the British au« 
thorities abroad took upon themselves to 
suspend the execution of the act of 1825, 
towards the United States, is undenied. 

But the only effect of this suspension 
was—the continuance of the benefits of 
the then existing state of things to the 
United States, for nearly a twelvemonth 
longer than they would otherwise have en- 
joyed it. 

That continuance was permitted by the 
British government mainly in considera- 
tion of the then pendency in the legisla- 
ture of the United States, of the resolution 
herein before mentioned, for conforming 
to the conditions of the act of 1825. 

Immediately upon the receipt of au- 
thentic intelligence of these proceedings 
at Washington, an instruction was sent 
out to Mr. Vaughan, grounded on the be- 
lief of the British government, that Con- 
gress would not separate without adopting 
the resolution then under their considera- 
tion. In that case, and upon receiving 
an assurance from the American govern- 
ment that the restrictions and charges on 
British shipping, and British colonial pro- 
duce, would be withdrawn by the United 
States, Mr. Vaughan was authorised to 
deliver a note to the American Secretary 
of State, declaring—that the discrimi- 
nating duties imposed upon American 
ships and their cargoes in the West Indies 
should immediately cease. Mr. Vaughan 
was actually in possession of this instruc- 
tion, when the resolution, on the assumed 
adoption of which the instruction to Mr. 
Vaughan had been founded, was rejected. 
It was no part of Mr. Vaughan’s duty to 
make any communication upon the sub- 
ject to the American government before 
the result of the discussion was ascertained. 
After that result (wholly unexpected in 
this country), any such communication 
would have been not only useless, but 
might, perhaps, have been considered as 
an improper appeal against the formal de- 
cision of the American legislature. 

That Mr. Vaughan should not after- 
wards have been authorized to enter into 
any discussion of the provisions of the act 
of 1825 “*so late as October last,” is not 
surprising, when it is considered that Mr. 
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Vaughan, immediately after the close of 
the session of Congress, was instructed to 
announce the intention of his Majesty’s 
government to pass the order in council of 
July (consequent upon the decision of 
the American legislature), by which the 
terms of the act of 1825 were virtually de- 
clined. 

Mr. Gallatin accounts for the rejection 
of the resolution, proposed to the Ame- 
rican legislature, by the persuasion which, 
he says, the government of the United 
States entertained, that the negotiation on 
the subject of the commercial intercourse 
between the United States and the British 
West-India colonies would be renewed. 

The undersigned is at a loss to under- 
stand on what ground it was assumed at 
Washington, that there would be, at all 
times, an unabated disposition on the 
part of the British government to make 
the trade of its West-India colonies the 
subject of diplomatic arrangement. 

The circumstances of the case were en- 
tirely changed. 

Repeated negotiation had failed to pro- 
duce any material approximation of opi- 
nions upon that subject. 

The last attempt at an adjustment had 
been made, with an evident conviction on 
both sides that there existed between them 
an unconquerable difference of principle, 
and that it was by that difference, rather 
than by any decided irreconcileableness 
of interest, that a satisfactory arrange- 
ment was rendered hopeless. 

The nature of that difference has been 
sufficiently discussed ; it lies in the de- 
termination of the United States to dis- 
pute, and in that of Great Britain to main- 
tain, the established distinction between 
general and colonial trade. 

Great Britain had, therefore, an obvious 
motive for doing thenceforward whatever 
she might think it right to do, in relax- 
ation of her colonial system, rather by the 
instrumentality of her own legislature than 
by compact with a State, with which she 
disagreed in opinion, as to the principles of 
colonial trade, so widely, that it would 
have been impossible to construct a pream- 
ble to a treaty on that subject, in the 
enunciations of which the two contracting 
parties should have concurred. 

But there was yet another reason for 
avoiding further negotiations upon the 
subject. 

Hitherto, when the trade with the British 
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all, it had been opened chiefly though not 
exclusively, to the United States; to no 
othercountry had it been opened by specific 
and positive convention. 

But a time had now arrived when, from 
motives of general policy, Great Britain 
thought it advisable to allow access to her 
colonies to all foreign powers, without ex- 
ception, on conditions tendered alike to 
all. 

Such indiscriminate opening could only 
be effected by some process common to all 
those who were permitted or invited to 
take advantage of it; impartiality was 
thus maintained towards all parties, and 
the power of control over her own colo- 
nies was at the same time retained in the 
hands of the mother country. 

The undersigned believes thathe has now 
touched on every topic in the last note ad- 
dressed to him by Mr. Gallatin, to which 
he had not had occasion to advert in former 
stages of their correspondence. He will not 
allow himself to be drawn again into a dis- 
cussion of topics already more than suffi- 
ciently debated. 

The undersigned trusts that it is unne- 
cessary for him, in concluding this note, 
to return to Mr. Gallatin’s assurances of 
the friendly disposition of the United 
States of America, assurances equally sin- 
cere, that there is the most cordial desire, 
on the part of Great Britain, to cultivate 
the friendship of the United States. 

The ties of common origin, laws, and 
language, must always form strong bonds 
of national alliance between them. Their 
respective interests, well understood, har- 
monize together as much as their feelings. 

But it has never yet been held a duty 
of international amity (any more than of 
friendship in private life) to submit to un- 
equal compacts. Nor has it ever been 
held an offence against such duty that a 
nation (any more than an individual) 
should decline to make uncompensated 
sacrifices. 

Between two nations, as between two 
individuals, most friendly to each other, 
there may sometimes happen, unfortu- 
nately, to exist some known subject of in- 
curable difference of opinion. In any 
such case, it is perhaps most advisable to 

keep that subject as much as possible out 
of sight, and to take care that it shall not 
interfere with the tenour of their general 
intercourse and of their habitual relations. 

The refusal to regulate the trade of our 
ome by a commercial treaty which 
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the British Government may think (even 
if erroneously) disadvantageous to its in- 
terests cannot give just cause of offence to 
any power whatever. 

In the present instance the undersigned 
is most happy to be able to qualify such 
refusal with the declaration, that it is not 
inany degree dictated by sentimentseither 
unfriendly or disrespectful to the United 
States, or by any indifference to the ami- 
cable settlement of all other questions, at 
present pending between them and Great 
Britain. 

Of these questions, one has been already 
happily arranged since Mr. Gallatin’s ar- 
rival in this country. 

The undersigned looks forward with eon- 
fidence, no less than with anxiety, to such 
an arrangement of the remainder, as, ef- 
facing all traces of past discussions, and 
satisfying all fair and reasonable pretensions 
on both sides, may secure, for a long period 
of years to come, reciprocal good under- 
standing and good will between two kin- 
dred nations. The Undersigned has the 
honour, &c. (Signed) 

Grorce Canninc. 


FinancraL State oF Tie Coun- 
try.] The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved the order of the day for the House 
resolving itself into a Committee of Sup- 
ply. On the question, that the Speaker 
do now leave the chair, 

Mr. Maberly said, he should not have 
risen to oppose the motion for the Speaker’s 
leaving the chair, had he not felt it to be 
necessary to call the attention of the 
House to the state of the finances. He 
supposed the right hon. gentleman in- 
tended, when the House was in a com- 
mittee of supply, to move for a vote on 
account. Now, he thought that the 
House ought to come to a resolution to 
vote, at the commencement of the session, 
small sums on account of the several 
branches of the public service, and to de- 
fer the voting of large sums until it was 
made acquainted with the sources from 
which the money to make them good was 
to come. Last year, the right hon. gen- 
tleman had told the House, that he had a 
sinking fund of 5,000,000/., when in point 
of fact he had no such thing. He had 
also told them, that it was necessary to 
diminish the unfunded debt, and had ab- 
solutely been allowed to raise a loan of 
8,000,0007. to do so. Now, he should 
like the right hon. gentleman to tell the 
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House what he had done with the sum 
which he had raised for that purpose ? 
The right hon. gentleman carried, he be- 
lieved, the act which he obtained into 
execution; and he was informed that 
the right hon. gentleman had received 
3,500,0007. in Exchequer-bills, and the 
remainder in money. Now, that loan was 
granted for the express purpose of payin 

off 6,000,0002. of the 11,000,000/. due 
from the government to the Bank. What, 
he would ask, had the right hon. gentle- 
man done with the proceeds of the loan 
after he had obtained it? Why, he took 
the 4,500,000/—which he had received 
in money, and which he had obtained for 
aspecific purpose—and applied them to the 
ways and means of the year, and to what 
he was pleased to denominate the sinking- 
fund. The hon. member then asserted, 
that no reduction in the amount of the 
unfunded debt had been effected by the 
loan which the right hon. gentleman had 
obtained last year. He had been informed 
that the right hon. gentleman had appro- 
priated 1,200,000/. to the service of the 
sinking-fund for the present quarter. 
Now, he should like to know where the 
right hon. gentleman was to get that sum 2? 
Not from the revenue, he was quite sure. 
He must either borrow it from the Bank, 
or get it from some quarter with which the 
House was not, though it ought to be, 
acquainted. He did not blame the right 
hon. gentleman for not having a revenue 
equal to his anticipation, but he did think 
that, in consequence of the defalcation 
which had taken place in it, the whole 
subject of our revenue should undergo the 
investigation of a committee. The con- 
sideration of our finances ought not to be 
deferred till May; it ought to be under- 
taken immediately. When our finances 
were in a flourishing state, the right hon. 
gentleman had brought on the budget 
early: now that they were in a deranged 
state, he deferred it to the latest oppor- 
tunity. He contended that the right 
hon. gentleman had no sinking-fund of 
5,000,0002. this year; and that he ought 
therefore to state his ways and means be- 
fore he asked the House to grant a supply 
of 20,000,0007. Without having any 


wish to embarrass the right hon. gentle- 
man, he felt himself under the necessity 
of opposing the motion for the Speaker's 
leaving the chair. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the hon. gentleman had declared that 
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he had no intention to embarrass him ; | determined to support his majesty in the 
but if he were to be drawn by the hon. | policy which he had adopted. Therefore, 
gentleman into a premature explanation | if parliament, when it met, had postponed 
of his plans for the year, he should not | giving effect to that policy, it would have 
only be greatly embarrassed himself, but | adopted a course which would have been 
should produce much embarrassment, and | most prejudicial to the success of the 


inflict infinite mischief, upon the public. 
Now, as he did not wish either to embar- 
rass or to injure the public, he must de- 
cline, with all courtesy to the hon. gentle- 
man, to answer any of his questions. 
Not that, by so doing, he intended to 
admit that any of the hon. gentleman’s 
statements were correct, or to conceal, or 
wish to conceal, the financial circum- 
stances of the country from the House, 
when the proper time came for disclosing 
them. It would be absurd in any man 
who filled the situation which he had the 
honour to fill, to think of mystifying its 
accounts. He had no such wish: he 
only wished to avoid being drawn pre- 
maturely into a statement, which, if mis- 
understood, might do much _ mischief, 
The hon, gentleman had complained, that 
he had postponed his annual statement of 
the finances of the country, because they 
were not in a flourishing condition. Now, 


he begged leave to say, that he had done | 


no such thing. He had stated, ona former 
occasion, why it had been impossible for 
him to do that which the hon. gentleman 
seemed to think he ought to have done 
long since. He found that, at the close 
of last year, circumstances affecting the 
foreign relations of the country had oc- 


curred, which made the sending out an | 


armament to assist its ancient ally, the 
king of Portugal, a matter of indispensa- 
ble necessity. That armament could not 
be sent without causing an expense which 
was not anticipated; and, although the 
expense of maintaining it was to be repaid 
hereafter by the Portuguese government, 
still it was necessary to provide funds for 
it in the interim. Until the effects of 
that armament were seen, until the time 
of its stay was calculated, until the extent 
of the operations in which it was to be 
engaged was fully ascertained—it would 
have been absolute madness in any minis- 
ter to have attempted to inform the House 
that the finances of the country would 
only be affected to a given amount, in 
consequence of that armament. When 


his majesty sent down to the House his | 
message, informing it of his intention to 
support his ancient ally the king of Por- 
tugal, the House, by an immense majority, 





measures, in behalf of which it had pre- 
viously voted. That was the reason why 
he had said, that it would be impossible 
for him—without reference to any con- 
siderations immediately personal to him- 
self, which he allowed that he could not 
call upon the House to notice—to bring 
forward at an early period of the session 
the general finance of the country. He 
reminded the House of the course which 
he had hitherto pursued with regard to 
the budget, and desired them to infer 
therefrom, that he had no desire to post- 
pone the consideration of the financial 
state of the country, because it appeared 
to some gentlemen not to be in the 
most flourishing condition. In January 
1823, he was appointed to the office 
which he now had the honour to fulfil. 
It was a department entirely new to him, 
and he had, he confessed, his lesson to 
learn; but, notwithstanding all the diffi- 
culties of his situation, he had brought 
_ forward his financial statement on the 21st 
lof F ebruary. In 1824, he had brought it 
| forward on the 23rd of February. He at 
that time stated his decided opinion as to 
the principle on which he meant to act. 
| He thought, and he then made the de- 
| claration, that it was indispensable, in time 
of peace, that the statement of the finances 
ee the country should be laid before the 
| House at the earliest possible period. In 
| 1825, the budget was submitted to the 
_House on the 28th of February. Last 
| year it was not introduced until the 15th 
|of March. That, however, was not his 
| fault. The statement was prepared and 
ready at a much earlier day; but the 
House must recollect how much parlia- 
ment was at that time occupied with the 
important question of the currency. And 
he could assure the House, that it was 
sorely against his desire, that his financial 
statement was put off from day to day. 
He thought he had now shown, pretty 
clearly, that he harboured no wish to put 
off the business unnecessarily ; and though 
he would not do so foolish a thing as to 
promise, that, under every possible cir- 
cumstance, he would bring forward, at a 
particular time, his financial statement— 
still he thought the House would not sup- 
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pose, because it was impossible for him to 
introduce the statement this year so early 
as gentlemen wished, that he felt any dis- 
inclination to do so at a proper season. 
He had already shown what his sense of 
duty was. He conceived the course he 
had adopted, in the outset, was a right 
one. So far as the government was con- 
cerned, the putting off to a late period 
the financial statement was the most in- 
convenient course that could be pursued : 
and, but for the circumstances he had 
stated, it would have been in readiness 
long before. Now, he would ask of the 
House, whether, in fairness, he could, with 
any view to the public advantage, enter 
into a partial discussion of this subject— 
which would, he must say, be wholly un- 
intelligible? He had, the other day, 
asked for the means of defraying the army 
and navy estimates, agreeably to the pledge 
given by the House, in answer to the king’s 
message: and he had then observed, that 
the vote for civil contingencies, with re- 
spect to some of the items of which a dis- 
pute might arise, should not be called for, 
until the account was perfectly ready. 
His motion, this evening, would only be 
for a certain sum, on account. He had 
not done any thing unreasonable in taking 
this course; and, whatever might be the 
opinion of the hon. member, he thought it 
his positive duty to seal his lips on this 
subject, until he was ready with the whole 
statement. 

Mr. Maberly said, he wished an estimate 
of the supply and of the ways and means 
to be laid on the table. 

Sir J. Wroittesley said, that 20,000,0001. 
had already been voted for the army, navy, 
and ordnance, without sufficient attention 
having been paid to so large an appropria- 
tion of the public money. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that only 16,000,000/. had been voted. 

Sir J. Wrottesley was of opinion, that 
not much less than 20,000,000/. had been 
voted; and it was high time that the 
House should endeavour to lessen so enor- 
mous an expenditure. There might, he 
was convinced, be a very great reform 
effected in all the establishments of the 
country; and he warned the right hon. 
gentleman, if he came forward to lay any 
more burthens on the country, that he 
would, if he stood alone, oppose such a 
proposition, and call for some reform in 
the expenditure of the state. The ques- 
tion, relative to an issue of Exchequer bills, 
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which was put to the Bank directors a few 
days since, had not been satisfactorily an- 
swered by the hon. governor, or by the 
right hon. gentleman; and he now en- 
treated him to consider the inconvenience 
which the country would experience if 
there were a fresh issue of Exchequer-bills. 
They had now Exchequer-bills outstand- 
ing to the amount of 25,000,000/.; and 
the Bank had 21,000,000/. of notes in cir- 
culation, which it was not in the nature of 
things that they would be called on to pay. 
But if any. unfavourable circumstance 
arose in the foreign policy of the country, 
the right hon. gentleman might be called 
on to pay those 25,000,000/. of Exche- 
quer-bills, without a shilling in the trea- 
sury to meet the demand. Was that a 
situation in which the country ought to be 
placed? He knew that the Exchequer- 
bills carried a very low rate of interest ; 
but, in what a situation were they placed a 
twelvemonth ago, when they were obliged 
to cancel a part of those Exchequer-bills ! 
If the sinking fund had been made use of 
on that occasion, they would have received 
1007. for 100/.; but, instead of doing 
that, they employed it in purchasing three 
per cents at 95/. and 96/. ; and when they 
wished to contract the amount of Exche- 
quer-bills, they funded in the four per- 
cents at 107. If what happened last No- 
vember should occur again, Exchequer- 
bills would, undoubtedly, be at a discount. 
He warned the right hon. gentleman to 
pause before he increased the quantity of 
Exchequer-bills. If, in future, there 
should be a fair surplus revenue, he trusted 
that the right hon. gentleman would get 
rid of the delusion of a Sinking-fund, and 
employ that surplus in relieving the coun- 
try from a portion of its burthens. If, in 
that case adverse circumstances should 
occur, the government would be enabled to 
defend the country with effect, or to assist 
the merchants, should they be in distress. 

Mr. Hume protested, on the part of the 
public, against the procrastination of busi- 
ness of so important a nature. He had 
heard nothing from the right hon. gentle- 
man, but that particular circumstances 
had prevented him from bringing forward 
his annual statement. But what those 
circumstances were, he did not know. It 
was pretty evident, however, that if there 
was no government, as was in some de- 
gree the case at present, no business of 
importance could be brought before the 
House. The hon. member for Callington 
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had, on a former night, very justly ob- 
served, that he did not know of whom the 
administration consisted, or who were the 
responsible parties. This was a very se- 
rious evil, and ought to be rectified as soon 
as possible. The right hon. gentleman 
said, it would be madness for him at the 
present moment, to state any thing about 
the financial situation of the country: but, 
it was greater madness to adopt the con- 
duct of an inconsiderate spendthrift, and to 
plunge into expense, without knowing 
what they had to meetit. The reasons ad- 
duced by the right hon. gentleman for de- 
lay were quite insufficient. Why not lay 
on the table of the House the items of ex- 
penditure, to show why the expense in 
particular departments this year, went be- 
yond that of other years? The rule 
which the right hon. gentleman had laid 
down on entering office was, to produce 
the accounts as early as possible, and he 
had done so for four years; but he now 
said, “I cannot lay my statement before 
you, because I do not know what the ex- 
pense on account of Portugal may be.” 
This was the worst possible reason that 
could be devised. Having been hurried, 
by a species of madness, to meddle with 
other people’s affairs, instead of minding 
their own, they were now told that no es-- 
timate could be formed of the probable ex- 
pense that would attend their interference. 
Much had been said about entering into 
this dispute, for the purpose of upholding 
the honour of the country; but, in his 
Opinion, it would redound more to the 
honour of the country if they maintained 
their credit, by paying their debts, instead 
of creating fresh ones, 

The House having resolved itself into 
the committee, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the estimate of the civil contingencies for 
1827 was 290,000. This was lower than 
the estimate of last year, and what he now 
proposed was, to ask for 200,000/. on ac- 
count. That was the only vote he meant 
to submit to the committee. 

Mr. Hume said, he always had, and al- 
ways would, object to this mode of voting 
money; and he would take that opportu- 
nity of cailing the attention of the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs to one or two items 
in the accounts of civil contingencies. 
Some gentlemen in this new parliament 
were not, perhaps, aware of the expense 
of the diplomatic service. They ought to 
know, that 226,000/. were voted for it in 
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the civil list. Under the head of “ contin- 
gencies,” there were in addition to that, 
200,000. ; and there were 88,000/. extra- 
ordinaries, in addition to the 226,000/. of 
the civil list. Last year, the minister to 
the court of France (for it seemed to be con- 
sidered necessary that this country should 
vie with the Autocrat of Russia, in havy- 
ing the most splendid palace for the re- 
presentative of his majesty) caused 11,0002. 
to be laid out in the purchase of a superb 
building. This sum was taken from the 
civil list. There was besides a charge of 
between 16,0002. and 17,000/. for the ex- 
traordinary expenses of his suite; and 
12,586/., in addition to the sum taken 
from the civil list. Thus a sum of be- 
tween 23,0007. and 24,000/. was laid out 
for one individual as the representative of 
Great Britain at the court of France. 
The diplomatic expenses, including plate, 
for the last year, amounted to 364,000/. 
This, however, was exclusive of a large 
grant for consuls and missions to South 
America. So that there was nearly 
500,000/. a-year expended on the diplo- 
matic service. This scale of remuneration 
was far beyond what the country could 
bear; and therefore he objected to voting 
the present sum. The expense of the di- 
plomatic department in. nine years, 
ordinary and extraordinary, had been 
3,000,000/. sterling. Now, he put it to 
the right hon. gentleman and his col- 
leagues, whether this expenditure ought 
to be tolerated, when they saw their table 
covered with such appalling statements of 
distress? When their countrymen were 
in rags, and absolutely wanting food, was 
it fair to support a few individuals in such 
splendor? It kept up an appearance, 
on the part of England, which she was 
not able to support. The people on the 
continent imagined, on account of this 
system of extravagance, that England was 
overflowing with wealth ; when in fact the 
country was a patch-work of pauperism 
and wretchedness, The expense of this 
department ought to be cut down to 
150,000/. per annum; and then it would 
be twice as much as it was in 1795. He 
observed, that there was likely to be an- 
other addition to the public expense; as 
it had been announced, that the marquis 
of Hertford was about to be despatchedot 
the court of Russia, in compliment to 
that monarch. Let them look to the si- 
tuation in which they were placing them- 
selves, by this act, with reference to that 
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power. It would make the emperor more 
haughty and imperious than ever. He 
would suppose that this country was hum- 
bling herself to conciliate his good graces. 
Last year, the duke of Wellington was sent 
on a special mission to Russia, which cost 
the country 6,536/. The duke of Devon- 
shire had also been sgnt on a special mis- 
sion to that court, on occasion of his im- 
perial majesty’s coronation ; for which a 
charge of 10,0007. was made. Now, they 
had been told, that the duke of Devon- 
shire would defray all the expense him- 
self. [It was here intimated, that it was 
the duke of Northumberland who had ex- 
pressed his intention of bearing all the ex- 
pense, when he attended the coronation of 
the king of France.] He certainly never 
understood that the duke of Devonshire, 
who was a particular acquaintance of the 
emperor Nicholas, wastobe repaid. At that 
very time, too, we had an ambassador to 
Russia who was costing the country 16,0007. 
or17,000/. a year; for in these matters there 
were no small sums, and tens of thou- 
sands were the only figures employed in con- 
nection withambassadorsand royalty. Yet, 
after this expenditure on diplomatic cere- 
mony and court etiquette, another mission 
was about to be fitted out to the same 
prince. Neither was extravagance of this 
kind limited to the old world; the re- 
publics of the new were to be initiated into 
the mystery of spending money without 
limit or object. Sir C. Stuart had been sent 
to the Brazils at an expense of 12,0001, 
to which was to be added a fresh charge 
for his secretary, lord M. Hill. Besides 
all this, there was a sum of 25,0002. for 
presents of snuff-boxes to foreign minis- 
ters. Was it fair to ask, if our own mi- 
nisters received 25,000/. in the same way ? 
He hoped they did, inorder to keep up the 
reciprocity of the transaction. In India 
if the same amount as was given in a pre- 
sent, was not returned in the same way, 
it was considered an insult. But to come 
to these items. ‘The first was a present, to 
the amount of 1,000/., from his majesty to 
the French Chancery, on the exchange of 
the ratifications of a commercial conven- 
tion. The next was asum of 500/. to the 
Swedish Chancery, ontheexchange of the 
ratifications of a convention. Then there 
was to the chevalier de Los Rios, late en- 
voy extraordinary from the king of Spain, 
upon the termination of his mission, 4001. ; 
so that an ambassador, on his coming, re- 
ceived a present, and when he was going 
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away, he got another. The next item 
was 500/. to colonel Hamilton, for having 
brought from Bogota the treaty with 
Colombia. A sum of 23,532/. then fol- 
lowed, which was paid to Messrs. Rundell 
and Bridge, for gold snuff-boxes, as pre- 
sents from his majesty to foreign minis- 
ters on different occasions. Among these 
were, to count Ozarowsky, charged with 
a special mission to his majesty from the 
emperor of Russia, 788/. 10s. The next 
item was for boxes to the Swedish minis- 
ter, the Russian minister, and to the mi- 
nister of the United Provinces of Rio de 
la Plata, 3,3332. Then, to the Colom- 
bian ministers, on the exchange of the 
ratifications of a treaty, there was 1,963/. 
10s. Now, he objected to this as set- 
ting a bad example to republics, and as 
being an attempt on our part to cor- 
rupt these honest, unsophisticated states. 
The hon. member then alluded to presents 
to the amount of 836/. 15s. to the minister 
of the Hanse Towns; 1,086/.15s. to prince 
Polignac ; 4,556/. 12s. to the ministers 
of the Ottoman Porte; and to his grace 
the duke of Northumberland, a diamond 
hilted sword, value 10,8127. Considering 
such items as these in the light of an ex- 
travagant waste of the public money, he 
felt every disposition to oppose the present 
vote. 

Mr. Secretary Canning (who spoke in 
an exceedingly low tone) was understood 
to say, that the vote which the hon. mem- 
ber opposed, and all the items which he 
had submitted to so minute an examina- 
tion, had already received the approba- 
tion of the House ; inasmuch as they were 
included in the estimates, not of the pre- 
sent, but of the preceding year. Under 
these circumstances, it might not have 
been necessary more particularly to notice 
the hon. member’s objections, had not 
names been alluded to in the course of his 
speech, which every one in that House 
must know were entitled to the utmost re- 
spect. The hon. gentleman had said, 
in reference to the mission of a noble duke 
to a foreign court, that he had been 
informed that the embassy had been in- 
trusted to that noble person, on the con- 
dition, and with the understanding, that 
its prosecution should be attended with no 
expense to the country; and further, the 
hon. member appeared to suppose, that 
some such arrangement, expressed or im- 
plied, had been, on a former occasion, al- 
luded to in that House. Now he was at 
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issue with the hon. member on that fact. 
So far from any such assurance having 
been given, the direct contrary was dis- 
tinctly understood. With respect to the 
dukes of Northumberland and Devonshire, 
he was clearly of opinion that no man, 
however exalted his station, or affluent his 
private fortune might be, should be allowed 
to represent and support the dignity of this 
country, in the eyes of foreigners, at his 
own expense. If the duke of Northum- 
berland had made a considerable advance 
of money out of his own private funds, to 
sustain, in a becoming manner, the cha- 
racter of this country, for liberality and 
hospitality, at the court of France, it was 
quite right that he should receive some 
testimonial, if not a remuneration, for his 
services. With regard to the duke of De- 
vonshire, who went to the court of St. 
Petersburgh, on a special embassy to the 
emperor of Russia, on the occasion of his 
coronation, he could assure the hon. 
member, on his word of honour, that the 
10,0002. which had been granted, was a 
sum which nothing like defrayed the ex- 
pense incurred by that nobleman in his 
mission. In fact, it did not cover one 
third of the expense of the noble duke 
on that occasion. He repeated, that it was 
against his judgment and wish, that indi- 
viduals, however exalted, should be placed 
in such situations, and permitted to bear 
any part of the cost. However, he should 
probably gratify the hon. gentleman, by 
assuring him, that the noble marquis, to 
whom he had alluded, was going out at his 
own expense.—This was contrary to his 
wish ; but, on the present occasion, he had 
been obliged to give way to the noble mar- 
quis, although he did not approve of allow- 
ing private individuals to take a high office, 
and sustain its dignity from their own 
private resources, and without expense to 
the country. 

Mr. Hume said, that the right hon. Se- 
cretary had taken no notice of the repairs 
of the English Ambassador’s palace at 
Paris. 

Mr. Canning said, it was really useless 
to give exp!anations to the hon. member, 
for he went on repeating his objections, as 
if nothing had ever been said to enlighten 
him. He had, on a former occasion, told 
the hon. member, that he had no more to 
do with the purchase of the palace in 
question, than the hon. member had. Two 
years ago a question arose as to whether 
it would be better to sell the palace or re- 
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pair it. Surveyors were sent from Eng- 
land to report on the subject. They re- 
ported in favour of repairing it ; which was 
accordingly done. It was most unfair in 
the hon. member to add the accidental ex- 
pense occasioned by repairing the palace 
to the salary of the Ambassador, for the 
purpose of making it appear that the an- 
nual charge was enormous, It was not lord 
Granville who decided upon the repairing 
of the palace, but the Treasury. 
The motion was agreed to. 


Corn Laws.] The House having re- 
solved into a committee to consider further 
of the Corn Trade acts, the report was re- 
committed. 

Mr. C. Grant said, that in compliance 
with the wish expressed by the House on a 
former night, he had altered the resolutions, 
in order to accommodate them to the im- 
perial measure. It was not necessary to 
state the grounds on which he had made 
his calculation, but would only state the 
result at which he had arrived. The duty 
proposed to be payable upon wheat per 
quarter Winchester measure was 20s. 
when the price should be 60s. The corres- 
ponding price of the imperial measure 
would be 61s. 103d., and the corres- 
ponding dutywould be 20s.73d. He had 
taken the price at 62s., and the duty at 
20s. 8d. The duty would then go on 
rising and descending as before proposed, 
without any alteration of the resolutions. 
As the resolutions at present stood, the 
duty upon barley, when the price should 
be 32s. Winchester measure, was fixed at 
12s. He now proposed that the duty 
should be 12s. 4d., when the price should 
be 33s. imperial measure. The duty on 
oats was 9s. when the price was 24s. 
Winchester measure : he proposed that the 
duty should be 9s. 3d. when the price 
should be 25s. imperial measure. The 
duty upon rye, peas, and beans, was fixed 
at 15s. when the price was 36s. per quar- 
ter. The corresponding price and duty 
per imperial measure would be 36s. and 
15s. 6d. With respect to oatmeal, it was 
extremely difficult to calculate how much 
could be produced from a given quantity 
of oats. He had calculated the produce 
at 196lb. per quarter, but he had received 
representations, that no such quantity 
could be produced. He had, therefore, 
thought it right to refer to the act of 1791], 
in which it was fixed at 176lb. per quarter. 
According to this standard, the corres- 
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ponding quantity per imperial measure 
would be 1813lb., the duty upon which 
would be the same as that on a quarter of 
oats. 

The resolutions, thus altered, were then 
read by the chairman. 

Lord Althorp wished to call the atten- 
tion of the House to one point; namely, 
whether the duties ought to be taken ac- 
cording to the average prices of one week, 
or from the averages of several weeks to- 
gether. He knew there were many ad- 
vantages in favour of the former system, 
‘but he thought the disadvantages were 
‘greater, seeing that it would enable per- 
‘sons of large capital to affect the duty toa 
very material extent. He preferred that 
the duty should be taken according to the 
estimate of six weeks instead of one. 

Mr. Irving believed that the House was 
mistaken, with respect to the power of the 
corn merchants. In former times, there 
were a few individuals who, possessing 
large capitals, were able to control the 
market ; but now it was quite otherwise. 
The inducements to men of great capital 
to continue in the corn trade had long 
ceased; and in that, as in many other 
trades, the capitals of the middle-men had 
been lost. There was, therefore, little 
reason to fear any combination that could 
‘materially raise prices; more especially 
when the House considered, that it was 
absolutely necessary, in purchasing up 
the corn in the home market, that the 
money should all be laid down. 

Mr. Alderman C. Smith said, that such 
a combination might take place, and there- 
fore, it would be well for the House to 
guardagainst it. The safer course would be 
to take the average of six weeks, instead of 
one. 

Colonel Wood also thought it desirable 
that this course should be pursued, to 
guard against the possibility of danger, 
arising, not only from speculation, but 
from bad seasons. The House would re- 
collect, that in 1817, m consequence of 
severe rains, and the apprehension of a 
bad harvest, wheat, within the space of 
ten days, had risen to 100s. per quarter : 
and this might happen again. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that although it was true that the price 
of corn had risen as high as had been 
stated by the hon. member, yet, the cir- 
cumstances referred to by him, had no 

connection with fraud ; and did not, there- 
fore, bear upon the argument. His own 
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impression was, that such an alteration 
as that proposed would be neither useful 
nor necessary. The hon. member for 
Bramber had stated, that the country 
would have a better security against fraud, 
if the estimates were taken weekly; and 
reasoning @ priort, he had come to the 
same conclusion. 

Mr. Baring admitted, that the author- 
ity of the hon. member for Bramber was 
very strong in favour of the weekly ave- 
rage; but he could not help thinking, that 
some period longer than a single week 
would give more security against the dan- 
gerous effects of speculation. It might 
be quite true, that no one great House 
could command the corn trade; but the 
House should recollect, that they were 
legislating not for a particular year, but 
for a series of years. He confessed he 
was apprehensive that the corn merchants 
might meet and combine at little expense 
to raise the price for a week. He was not, 
however, for adopting the period of six 
weeks. He thought thatif the averages were 
taken every four weeks, the possibility of 
mischievous combinations would be pre- 
vented. 

Mr. Littleton argued, that if the period 
were limited to three weeks or a month, 
the security would be greater. 

Mr. Whitmore said, he had consulted 
some authorities to which he attached 
great importance, and they concurred in 
assuring him, that the weekly average was 
decidedly better than the quarterly. From 
the same sources, he had learnt also, that 
the practice of fictitious sales had never 
prevailed to any considerable extent. If 
it had been possible, undoubtedly it would 
have been extremely dangerous; as the 
Corn-market would, at any moment, have 
been liable to a sudden rise. 

Sir J. Newport expressed his surprise 
at the hon. gentleman’s statement. No 
man could doubt that fictitious sales were 
made continually, The same wheat was 
notoriously sold over and over again, on 
the same day, in Mark-lane. The public, 
he thought, therefore, would have no se- 
curity against combinations, unless the 
term of the averages was at least four 
weeks. 

Mr. C. Grant said, that whatever the 
right hon. baronet might think, there was 
a great diversity of opinion with regard to 
the extent and effect of fictitious sales. 
He believed that the practice prevailed 
equally on both sides of the question; 
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and therein consisted the security of the 
public. He was rather afraid, that if the 
parties engaged in a combination to raise 
prices had three or four weeks before them 
for their operations, they would be ina 
more favourable condition for the accom- 
plishment of their purpose. It was possible, 
however, to throw further safeguards round 
the public. The receiver of the Corn re- 
turns might be armed with a power to 
reject any bargain of unusual magnitude 
and suspicious appearance. Another sug- 
gestion he would throw out was, that the 
London returns should be combined at 
once in striking the average with the re- 
turns from the country, instead of waiting 
for them as at present. 

Mr. Baring reminded the House that 
they could not fairly judge what would 
take place under the new law, from what 
had taken place under the existing law. 
Under the system of weekly averages, the 
struggles of speculators would be much 
more frequent. Now there was a bustle, 
only when the averages approached the 
opening price. 

Mr. Curteis suggested that one pre- 
caution might be, that the same corn 
should not enter into the average, if sold 
a second or third time the sameday. He 
had known it sold ten times over; and he 
was sure there were constant frauds prac- 
tised in the corn-market. 

Sir J. Wrottesley was adverse to the 
period of four weeks for taking the 
averages. Fraudulent speculations would 
thereby be greatly assisted, as the price 
might be raised considerably every week. 
He was favourable to the shortest period 
possible beyond a single week ; say two, or 
at the utmost, three weeks. 

Mr. Irving said, that combinations to 
raise the price of grain were already a 
misdemeanour at common law. His right 
hon. friend might introduce some additional 
penalties into the bill, which would effec- 
tually suppress the practice, if it really 
existed. 

Mr. Warburton said, that much of the 
irregularity and uncertainty in the taking 
of the averages, originated in the system 
of selling by samples, in the country, by 
which, neither the farmer nor the pur- 
chaser being bound, those sales were fre- 
quently not carried into effect, yet were 
always taken into account, as actual 
sales. The practice in London, of selling 
by tickets, by which both parties were bound, 
ought to be made universal. 
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Sir E. Knatchbull denied that combina- 
tion or fictitious selling took place among 
the agriculturists. They had no oppor- 
tunity for such acts; nor were they people 
of a character or inclination to commit 
them. 

Mr. N. Calvert put no particular faith 
in the character or inclination of the 
agriculturists; but he thought it pretty 
nearly impossible for them to combine. 

Mr. Whitmore believed it was already 
the custom of the receivers of averages in 
country towns to leave out any contracts 
which bore very decided marks of fraud. 

Mr. Charles Barclay would not deny 
the claims of the farmers to the character 
for probity which the hon. baronet had 
given them; but he would remind the 
committee, that since the year 1815, the 
importation of foreign oats had been pre- 
vented by some combination or other, 
which was effected, he believed at Boston. 
Precaution was therefore necessary. 

The resolutions were agreed to. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, March 27, 1827. 


Roman Catuoric Craims—Setecr 
Vestries IN IRELAND.] Lord Holland 
said, he held in his hand two Petitions, 
which had been sent to him to be presented 
to their lordships, one of which came from 
the Roman Catholic Inhabitants of the 
parish of St. Peter, in the county of Drog- 
heda, and the other from the parish of 
Naas, in the county of Kildare. The 
prayer of both the Petitions was to the 
same purport ; namely, that their lordships 
should repeal an act of the present king, 
which had been passed in the last session, 
respecting Select Vestries in Ireland. With 
respect to the allegations contained in the 
petitions regarding that particular act, he 
was not able to say any thing; as he had 
no local knowledge of the circumstances. 
He believed that act was passed with a 
view to lessen the evils which were com- 
plained of; but it had, as the petitioners 
stated, greatly aggravated those evils ; and, 
if only half of the statement of the peti- 
tioners were true, concerning which he 
begged to be understood_as not saying any 
thing, he had no hesitation in declaring, 
that the act ought to be immediately re- 
pealed. He wished to be understood as 
delivering no opinion of his own on the 
subject ; as he was not very well acquaint- 
ed with the circumstances of the case, 
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from not having had the advantage of 
attending the discussion which had taken 
place last session on the subject. All he 
had to state was, that the petitions were, 
in point of form, unexceptionable, and in 
language highly respectful. He therefore 
conceived that there could be no objection 
to receiving the petitions, but for one cir- 
cumstance. One of the petitions, in urging 
arguments for the repeal of the act he had 
mentioned, stated, what, although it might 
be very true (which he did not, however, 
take upon himself to say) was certainly 
extremely unpleasant for their lordships 
to hear, and what he thought was doubt- 
ful whether part of their lordships would 
admit. The petition stated, that the 
church of Ireland was the richest church 
in all the world, where so few persons pro- 
fessed the faith of that church. The 
petition stated, that a very large propor- 
tion of the people of Ireland did not pro- 
fess the faith of the Established Church. 
The petitioners also stated, that by the 
ancient laws of the country, and by the 
common law, which, for all they knew, 
was still in existence, a part of the reve- 
nues of the church ought to be appropri- 
ated for the relief of the poor, and the 
building and repairing of churches. The 
petitioners also stated, as he was informed 
by the letters of the persons who had sent 
the petitions to him, for he had not read 
them thoroughly, that at the time when 
the church and its revenues were trans- 
ferred from the control of their Catholic 
progenitors to that of the Protestant 
establishment, the churches were in com- 
plete repair, and that no additional 
churches were required to be built ; but 
that by neglect or abuse, or by evasion of 
the law, the churches had been allowed to 
get into total decay; and the petitioners 
complained, that the act of parliament 
laid on the Roman Catholics the burthen 
of repairing those churches which had 
been incurred by some of the ministers of 
the churches themselves. That was what 
had been stated to him. He had no in- 
tention of moving any thing at present on 
the subject. He was aware that some 
persons might say, “ You see that the 
intention of the Roman Catholics is, to 
subvert the Irish Protestant church: you 
see in that petition a proof of that which 
we have repeatedly stated to parliament, 
namely, that the Roman Catholics are 
actuated by a hostility to the Protestant 
establishment.” All he could say in. 
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answer was, that if such were the views of 
the Roman Catholics, and if such hostility 
did exist in their minds against the Pro- 
testant church, it was created by those 
very persons who made that objection. The 
people of Ireland might submit to the 
payment for the support of that church, 
the faith of which they did not profess : 
they might submit to that payment with- 
out feelings of irritation, when they con- 
sidered that that church was preferred by 
the opulent part of the country, and 
cherished and protected by a large pro- 
portion of the empire to which they 
belonged. But when they were told, and 
told repeatedly in the most emphatic man- 
ner, that that church was the great bar to 
the enjoyment of their rights, it was a 
little too much to expect that they should 
not be actuated by feelings of hostility ; 
or to suppose, that when parliament chose 
to thwart the only mode which could lead 
to peace and good government, that they 
should not wish to destroy that edifice 
which had divided, for a long period of 
time, the Roman Catholics from their pri- 
vileges. But it was the rejection of the 
claims of the Roman Catholics by persons 
who were opposed to the measure, which 
alone had raised that hostility, and given 
effect to those feelings of irritation. Before 
he answered the objection of those persons 
who thought the constitution would be 
endangered by granting those claims, he 
wished them to point out, in what manner 
the admission of a few Roman Catholics 
into parliament would add one jot to their 
power, while at the same time it might 
diminish some of the hostility which ex- 
isted. Upon those persons must the re- 
sponsibility fall; and they must be 
answerable for all the effects which the 
frequent rejection of the Catholic claims 
might produce. He beheld with some 
degree of concern the natural effect which 
the rejection of the claims of the Catholics 
of Ireland had produced in that part of the 
empire. 

The Earl of Longford said, he had not 
intended to offer a word on the subject, 
knowing how inconvenient to the House 
such conversations were ; but when their 
lordships heard such remarks as_ the 
noble lord had just made, brought forward 
from day to day, he could not let 
them go forth to the country without some 
observations, and in doing so he should 
confine himself to the last remark of the 
noble lord. The arguments for granting 
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the Roman Catholic claims might be re- 
garded in two points of view. The first 
was one of general policy, resulting from 
motives of expediency or justice; and the 
second was, with respect to the effect 
which the granting of the Catholic claims 
would have on the tranquillization and 
amelioration of the condition of Ireland. 
He doubted the justness of those opinions. 
It was now a hundred and fifty years 
since those restrictions had been imposed 
which excluded the Roman Catholics from 
political power. Repeated opportunities 
had occurred for considering, re-consider- 
ing, and discussing, the object of those 
restrictions ; and every time parliament 
had decided, that those restrictions were 
necessary and politic, and every time had 
objected to repeal the laws which enacted 
them; and he was surprised how any per- 
son could declare that those restrictions 
were unjust, which the law proclaimed to 
be just. He was quite sure that every 
time this subject should be discussed, 
their lordships would be more and more 
convinced, that the continuance of these 
restrictions were both just, and necessary 
to preserve the Protestant constitution. 
When equal privileges were demanded, 
equal securities ought to be given. It 
was principally on account of the political 
results, that parliament was induced to 
give a constant and uncompromising 
denial to the claims of the Catholics. 

Lord Holland said, the noble lord was 
mistaken, if he supposed the petitions re- 
ferred to the repeal of the Roman Catholic 
restrictions. 

The Earl of Longford said, he had not 
intended to advert to the petitions, but to 
the observations of the noble lord; and 
when the noble lord stated, that the re- 
sponsibility was upon those who rejected 
the claims of the Catholics, he must say, 
that the responsibility was upon those who 
would do away with restrictions, which 
were so necessary to the security of the 
country, and who would tear away the 
bulwarks of the constitution. 

_ The Earl of Belmore presented two pe- 
titions from the Roman Catholic inhabi- 
tants of parishes in the counties of Fer- 
managh and Tyrone. He would not enter 
into the general merits of the question at 
present, but would take the liberty of re- 
marking, that not only the noble lords 
who were of the same opinion as himself 
on the subject of the Catholic claims, but 
also those noble lords who were of a dif- 
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ferent opinion, were relieved from all re- 
sponsibility, by the acts of the members 
who composed his majesty’s government, 
who had gone to the full extent of con- 
cession to the Roman Catholics, without 
giving them political power. The only 
question now was, whether they should 
stop short without completing that plan. 
He expressed deep regret—not at the fate 
which had attended the Catholic question 
in the other House of parliament, for that 
circumstance only went the length of 
showing that opinions were very nearly 
balanced there, on a subject on which par- 
liament was not only divided in their 
opinion, but also his majesty’s govern- 
ment, but what he felt regret for was, be- 
cause he could not perceive from the de- 
clarations of the opponents in the measure 
for granting relief to the Catholics, that 
they limited their objection to time or cir- 
cumstances. It would be a great satisfac- 
tion to him, if he could look forward to a 
period, however remote, when their opinion 
would be altered. It appeared that the 
argument chiefly relied on for the exclu- 
sion of the Catholics from power, was, that 
it was inexpedient to free the Roman Ca- 
tholics from the disabilities under which 
they laboured, on account of the principles 
of the Roman Catholic church, That ar- 
gument went to the extent of declaring, 
that the constitution of this country was 
not calculated for the comfort of one third 
of the people of the British empire. He, 
for one, could never accede to such a pro- 
position; nor could he comprehend how 
those persons who had allowed relief to 
the Roman Catholics to a great extent, 
could be satisfied to suffer the laws to re- 
main as they were, and stop short in a sys- 
tem, which had been so well begun, and 
say that, admitting the Catholics to po- 
litical power was incompatible with the 
principles of the British constitution, 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Grant To THE Duke anp Ducuess 
oF CLARENCE.] On the order of the day, 
for the second reading of the Duke and 
Duchess of Clarence’s Annuity bill, being 
moved by earl Bathurst, 

Lord King said, that the noble earl. 
who had just moved the second reading of 
the bill, had thought proper not tosay a word 
to their lordships on the subject. Heshoula 
havethought that, in such a case as the pre- 
sent, the noble lord would have stated some 
reason for the additional grant. From 
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the circumstance of this bill having been 
left a long time elsewere, without any 
notice being taken of it, there seemed to 
be a desire to get it smuggled through 
theirlordships’ House, without saying a word 
upon the matter. Perhaps the noble lord 
thought that, as he was going to make corn 
dear, it was necessary to raise every thing 
in proportion. Or perhaps it was because 
he thought the time favourable for propo- 
sing such a grant. He had chosen a 
favourable opportunity for it while great 
distress existed among the manufactur- 
ers; as next year, probably, there would 
be great distress among the agricul- 
turists. The noble lord had timed his 
shot well; he had sent it between wind 
and water. He did not know the reason 
why the government had been so long 
without a head. He certainly wished for 
an efficient minister, to take charge of 
such things as the present. He thought 
the noble lord looked like an efficient 
minister yesterday. It was high time for 
their lordships that there should be an 
efficient minister, for they looked like a 
flock of sheep without a shepherd, and 
they were bleating in every note of the 
gamut, from L sharp to R flat. This was 
certainly the golden age for princes, for 
palaces, and for Ireland. He had had a 
petition to present against the present 
bill; but he had not known when it was 
to be read a second time. 

Earl Bathurst stated, that his noble 
friend, the earl of Liverpool, in moving an 
address in answer to the message of his 
majesty, proposing an increase to the pro- 
vision of the duke and duchess of Clarence, 
in consequence of their present situation, 
had stated what would be proposed as the 
amount of that additional increase. His 
noble friend had stated, that an income 
of 3,000/. devolved on the duke of 
Clarence in consequence of the death of 
the duke of York, and that an addi- 
tion of 9,000/. was proposed to be made 
for the maintenance of the duke and 
duchess of Clarence. He had also stated, 
that 3,000/. was to go to the duke of 
Clarence, and 6,000. to the duchess. 
Such was the statement which had been 
made by his noble friend when he moved 
he address. Their lordships had unani- 
» Nously consented to it, and he therefore 
hal a right to conclude, that they had con- 
8€ned not only to the increase itself, but 
to tle particular manner in which that in- 
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case, he did not think it necessary to 
trouble their lordships with any observa- 
tions in moving the second reading of the 
bill; because that bill only enacted that 
which his noble friend had stated to their 
lordships. And what was this increase ? 
It was an increase, by which the duke and 
duchess of Clarence would be entitled to 
receive upon the whole, an income of 
35,5002. He could not conceive that 
there could be any objection to such in- 
come for the heir presumptive of the 
crown of Great Britain and Ireland. His 
noble friend had devoted a great deal of 
attention to the financial distress of the 
country; but their lordships would recol- 
lect, that they had unanimously granted 
60,0002. per annum as a provision to her 
royal highness, the princess Charlotte of 
Wales. At that time she was standing in 
the same relation to his majesty, as the 
duke of Clarence now stood in, namely, 
the presumptive heiress of the crown of + 
Great Britain, the duke of Clarence being 
now the presumptive heir. But the prin- 
cess Charlotte was one degree further re- 
moved than the duke of Clarence, being 
presumptive heiress to the heir apparent. 
He was convinced their lordships could not 
object to such a grant ; and he was satisfied 
that the public would approve of the man- 
ner in which a considerable: portion of the 
grant would be expended; nor could a 
grant be made in a manner more accepta~ 
ble to the feelings of his royal highness, 
since the greatest part was left at the dis- 
posal of her royal highness. 
The bill was read a second time. 
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NOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 27. 


Writ oF Ricut Briii.] Mr. Shad- 
well moved the order of the day for the 
second reading of this bill. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey said, he earnestly 
hoped that the hon. and learned member 
would not press the second reading of this 
bill; for, though he did not intend to di- 
vide the House on it, he felt justified in 
characterising the proposed measure as the 
rudest and crudest specimen of modern 
legislature. The design was good, and 
that was all. The execution had not the 
merit of being even harmless, for it could 
not fail to prejudice the great plan of im- 
provement which was in contemplation, in 
respect to the entire code of laws touching 
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proposed to restrict the period in which 
writs of right could be brought from sixty 
to thirty years: but it did not say that 
no title should be required beyond the 
latter period, which was indispensable, to 
give efficacy to the plan. Nor would any 
injury arise from delay; for he did not 
believe that three actions of this sort were 
brought in all England in any one year, 
and in two of those the right occurred 
within the shorter period. Nor did the 
bill abolish the absurd errantry of knights 
clothed in the drapery of feudal times ; 
nor did it cut down the number of jurors 
from sixteen to twelve—clauses which 
were as important as the restriction in the 
time. But there was still greater feeble- 
ness in the part relating to fines. The 
bill proposed, that when an individual pur- 
chased a freehold estate, a declaration 
should be inserted in the conveyance, that 
the wife was not to be dowerable; while 
the present plan was to convey the estate 
to a trustee to effect the same purpose ; 
probably an abbreviation of fifty words, 
and the same number of pence, might 
be thus saved. But why, he would ask, 
did not the learned gentleman go at once 
boldly and honestly to the source of the 
evil, and cut off the expensive and dilatory 
process of fines? Here was a field worthy 
of his talent and of his standing at the 
bar; but he presumed the learned gentle- 
man, like the rest of the professional fra- 
ternity, was afraid to do too much at once, 
in the fear that the venerable pile might 
bury himself and his hopes in the general 
ruin. But he need not dread any incon- 
venience from the plan he (Mr. H.) pro- 
posed, for it was of immemorial establish- 
ment. On the alienation of copyhold pro- 
perty, in which married women were inter- 
ested, they had only to present themselves 
before the steward of the manor, who, 
handing to the lady one end of a rod, or 
not unfrequently a poker, and retaining 
hold of the other himself, by this simple 
symbol divested her of her interest, and 
thus satisfied all the objects of the law. 
A custom, not less efficacious, prevailed in 
the city of London, and in the borough 
which he had the honour to represent. In 
both these places, as also in many others, 
the wife appeared before the mayor, and 
privately expressing to him her voluntary 
concurrence, a valid transfer was effected, 
at a nominal expense, and in a way strik- 
ingly simple and complete. Why, he 
would ask, could not this course be 
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adopted and embodied in the present bill ? 
He was far from thinking unkindly of the 
learned gentleman ; but he really thought 
he had fallen into the vulgar and preju- 
dicial error, that, to make a perfect states- 
man, he must give birth to a bill, it mat- 
tered not how short or how crude. This 
prolific and prodigal spirit was the bane of 
modern legislation, and that man was the 
greatest friend of his country, and would 
eventually earn the most solid and lasting 
praise, who should curtail and prune down 
our Statute-book, by rendering our laws 
intelligible and few. For these reasons, 
and many others that might be urged, he 
trusted the learned member would leave 
the subject in the hands of the right hon. 
Secretary for the Home Department, who 
had promised, at no distant period, to take 
all the laws touching real estates under his 
consideration, and, by subjecting them to 
the revision of a commission composed of 
competent persons, increase the enviable 
load of gratitude which he had, by his 
amended criminal code, already laid on 
the country. 

Mr. Bernal said, he should be very sorry 
if the hon. and learned gentleman aban- 
doned this bill, as he was persuaded that 
it would be very useful. On the one hand, 
it went to regulate matters of dower; and, 
on the other, proceedings in writs of right. 
In both these cases, its provisions would 
tend to save much needless expense, es- 
pecially with respect to the antiquated 
forms of writ of right, which were so very 
tedious in their nature, and ought to be 
abolished. It was little less than ridiculous 
to see such things existing in the year 
1827 ; and he thought they were such as 
required the attention of the right hon. 
Secretary, who had done so much, and so 
well, in the reform of the other part of 
our law. As the law at present stood, a 
man who possessed real property, and 
was anxious to dispose of it by will, could 
not do so, unless his will was witnessed by 
three persons. Such were the restrictions 
upon the disposition of his freehold pro- 
perty, even though it should be ever so 
small ; while, on the other hand, if the same 
person was possessed of 10,0002. in the 
funds, or of 15,0002. in customary or 
copyhold property, he might dispose of it 
without having one witness to his will. 
Why was this difference made? It seemed 
to him, that no cause could be assigned 
for it. It was positively disgraceful, that 
in this country, and at this time, the laws 
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in which all persons had so vital an inter- | 


est, should be in so confused a state. No 


man could now transfer his property with- | 
out encumbering himself with conveyances, | 


and loading himself with stamp duties ; 
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turely proposed. Whatever was done, the 
‘most cautious, and indeed the most severe, 
inquiry ought to precede it. However, he 
must take that opportunity of saying, that 
he did not agree with the hon. member 


nor could he stir a step in altering the | for Rochester, as to the difficulties that 


nature of his title, without throwing on 
himself or his purchaser such a great ex- 
pense, as nearly invalidated all the bene- 
fit they might expect to derive from the 
matter. The alteration of such legal 
grievances was a subject well worthy of 
the interference of the right hon. gentle- 
man opposite, and he called on him no 
longer to defer the measure. Let him not 
fear any opposition that interest might 
create. He might, perhaps, think that 
he could not grapple with such difficulties. 
without first being assured of the support of 
the House. Upon that support, in such 
a cause, he might fairly calculate; since 
every gentleman was interested in remov- 
ing these vexatious restrictions upon his 
control over his own property. However, 
he was well aware of the difficulties that 
the proposers of any reforms in this matter 
would have to encounter; and felt con- 
vinced that, whenever they did go into the 
subject, they must be prepared with arms 
and weapons, and they must expect a 
painful warfare of principle against itself ; 
but let the right hon. gentleman attempt 
it, and the House would carry him through. 
It was perfectly true, that there were in 
the legal profession some men as high and 
honourable in their feelings as any in the 
country, but there were also men in it who 
lived on the existence of its abuses, and 
who would use every effort to maintain 
them. But the opposition of such men ought 
not to be feared. It was manifest the 
abuses did exist, and the sooner they were 
put down the better. He called upon the 
right hon. gentleman to say, whether or 
not it was his intention to bring the mat- 
ter under the notice of parliament. 

Mr. Secretary Peel admitted, that he 
had intimated such an intention, and had 
used, in the discussion on the Chancery 
bill, some expressions indicative of his 
opinion as to the necessity of an alteration 
in the forms restricting the transfer of real 
property. That opinion he had not aban- 
doned, but at the same time he could not 
undertake the adjustment of a question of 
so much importance. Of this he was con- 
vinced, that those who were most willing 
to see a reform of the laws would, of all 
things, not wish any measure to be prema- 


must be expected from the opposition of 
interested individuals, He feared no such 
difficulties ; and, indeed, he did not expect 
them. On the contrary, he had received 
offers of assistance from some of the most 
eminent men in the profession. He might 
be permitted to mention the name of Mr. 
Butler, who had made an offer of that 
kind. Besides that gentleman, there were 
others who had made similar offers, and 
who were now engaged in devising some 
plan for the reform of our civil laws. He 
was sorry to say, that from having been 
recently overwhelmed with business, he 
had had but little time to consider the 
matter. Indeed, when the subject should 
be brought forward, he thought he should 
best consult the advantage of the public, 
by proposing to devolve the preliminary 
inquiries upon a commission, to be specially 
appointed for that purpose; since he was 
convinced that the inquiry was of such a 
nature that it could not safely be intrusted 
to one individual. He should, therefore, 
consider it best to refer it to a commission, 
to be assisted in their inquiries by gentle- 
men conversant with the subject. Whether 
those gentlemen gave their services gra- 
tuitously or not would be a matter of little 
importance: though, if they aided the 
commission by their labours, he thought 
they ought to be allowed some remunera- 
tion. That some such inquiry as to the 
present modes of transferring real property, 
should precede any legislative measure on 
the subject, he had no doubt; and the 
question was one to which he was dis- 
| posed to give the fullest consideration. 
Dr. Lushington congratulated the House 
and the country on the prospect of their 
obtaining some amelioration in the prac- 
tice of transferring real property. He 
thought there was no subject that required 
a more close or accurate investigation. 
| The proceedings that were at present 
“necessary to create a title in any person, 
or to transfer that title from himself to 
another, were productive of infinite ex- 
pense at the moment, and of infinite 
litigation afterwards. As a proof of the 
enormous expense attendant upon the 
present practice, he might mention, that 
_In one instance an abstract of a title laid 
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before him consisted of no fewer than 
eight hundred sheets. That circumstance, 
however, reflected no discredit upon the 
solicitor from whose office it was issued, 
and who was one of the most honourable 
men in the profession, The truth was, 
that from the very technical manner in 
which titles were now prepared, that ex- 
treme length was rendered unavoidable ; 
for, unless the abstract had been prepared 
in that manner, no person could have 
proceeded to sell the estate, nor would 
any conveyancer have sanctioned the 
purchase of it. He happened himself to 
be concerned in the purchase of property 
sold under an act of parliament ; and, the 
respectable conveyancer employed, felt it 
his duty to object to the title, under the 
very act which he had himself framed, and 
it had cost a hundred guineas to have the 
doubt as to that title removed. Now, he 
thought that when such difficulties at- 
tended the purchase of property, and 
the establishments of titles, it was 
high time for the legislature to inter- 
fere. But their first step should be, to 
ascertain the nature and extent of the 
evil, and then, in devising a remedy, care 
should be taken that other evils were not 
let in, as great as those which it was in- 
tended to remove. He was glad that the 
subject was likely to be placed in such 
excellent hands; and he believed that the 
right hon. gentleman would give a greater 
boon to the landed proprietors in giving 
them the means of transferring their 
property with a clear and secure title, and 
without those expensive processes which 
were now necessary, than he would do by 
removing from them the whole amount of 
the poor-rates. Let him, then, proceed 
to the task, and so frame the laws re- 
lating to the transfer of real property, 
that there should be no other restrictions 
than those which were absolutely necessary 
to make the title of the purchase clear and 
secure, without embarrassing parties with 
the present expensive mode of proceeding. 

Mr. Ferguson said, that as this bill 
involved the vital principles of every 
species of landed property in the country, 
the House ought to proceed in it with 
every degree of caution. If a commission 
should be appointed to inquire into the 
state of the laws affecting real property, 
he trusted that the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman who had originated this bill would 
be appointed a member of it. He thought 
the country was greatly indebted to Mr. 
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Humphries, for the excellent work which 
he had written upon the subject, and that 
several of his suggestions deserved serious 
consideration. He hoped that the learned 
member would not press his bill on the 
House at present, but would leave the 
matter in the hands of the right hon. 
Secretary, who had expressed _ his willing- 
ness to have this portion of the law of 
the country amended. 

The Attorney-General said, he did not 
object to the abolition of the circuitous 
forms which at present attended the trans- 
fer of real property. He admitted that 
the existing law might be amended, but 
he must remind the House, that the 
greatest caution ought to be observed in 
any attempts which they might make to 
amend it. Whilst they were simplifying 
forms, and putting an end to the unmer- 
ciful consumption of parchment which 
now took place, they must take care that 
they did not injure the vital rules and 
principles of Jaw. He was ready and 
willing to lend his humble assistance 
towards the improvement of the formal 
and instrumental modes of conveyancing. 

Mr. Peel repeated, that he did not 
mean to pledge himself to the appoint- 
ment of a commission. He wished the 
inquiry into this branch of the law of 
England, whenever it took place, to be 
conducted by persons whose experience 
would carry with it a warrant to the pub- 
lic, that any measures which they might 
propose would be judicious. He pledged 
himself that the subject should shortly be 
taken into consideration, and that no 
measure should be taken upon it without 
its undergoing the minutest inquiry. 

Mr. Shadwell said, he would gladly 
give his assistance to such a commission as 
the right hon. Secretary had spoken of ; 
but as some time would necessarily occur 
before the recommendations of that com- 
mission could be carried into execution, 
he thought that his bill ought to be in 
operation during the interval. It appeared 
to him to be the more rational plan to re- 
move, as soon as possible, a portion of an 
evil, the existence of which was universally 
acknowledged, than to suffer it to continue 
with unabated force. He was therefore of 
opinion, that even supposing that this bill 
afforded but a partial remedy, more good 
would be done by permitting it to pass 
now, than by postponing it to an indefinite 

eriod. 

The bill was read a second time. 
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Corn-Laws.] Sir A. Grant brought up 
the Report of the Committee of the whole 
House on the Corn Trade Acts. On the 
question, that it be read, 

Mr. Hume said, he wished to take that 
opportunity of delivering his opinion on the 
general policy of the Corn-laws, which 
Opinion, in some respects, was different 
from that of any hon. gentleman who had 
yet spoken on the question. He began 
by recapitulating some of the points urged 
by the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, when 
he first brought forward the subject, and 
dwelt particularly on the claim put in by 
the agricultural interest, and admitted by 
the right hon. Secretary, to protection. 
Ministers had professed to adopt a course 
between the two extremes: but, at the 
same time, taking the average price at 60s., 
they had given the balance in favour of 
agriculture, and had professed to do so. 
They had avowedly proceeded upon no 
fixed principle; and he was on this ac- 
count the more anxious to state his view. 
He was decidedly convinced that protec- 
tion ought not to be afforded to the landed 
interest to the extent of a single shilling, 
unless they could prove that they sus- 
tained a weight of taxation which was 
not borne by other classes of the commu- 
nity : to whatever extent they could esta- 
blish, that they were sufferers beyond others, 
to that extent he was ready to give them 
protection ; and upon that principle mi- 
nisters and parliament had already pro- 
ceeded in the recent improvements of the 
system, by the establishment of free trade 
in other commodities. Three or four 
years since, ministers had made their 
declaration on the subject of free trade ; 
and they had properly felt bound to take 
a course between contending interests, but 
they had shewn no partiality, no undue 
favour as in the case of grain. Instead of 
benefitting one party to the injury of ano- 
ther, they ought to adopt only measures 
consonant with the general advantage of 
the whole community. He could see no 
difference between the claims of the 
grower of corn, and of the maker of shoes, 
or any other article: both had invested 
capital, and both ought to have the same 
fair play in employing that capital to the 
greatest profit, as far as it did not preju- 
dice the prosperity of other classes. It was 
the height of injustice to give to the few 
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the importation of grain. It was the de- 
cided opinion of those who had given the 
subject more and deeper consideration 
than he had been able to apply to it, that 
the farmer was really as much interested 
in having food at a low price, as the manu- 
facturer of cotton or wool. The present 
was a question between the proprietors of 
the soil and the rest of the community. 
It was not to be denied, that farmers who 
had leases might be injured, to a certain 
degree, by any sudden depression; but 
the claim put in by the growers of corn 
generally, for what they called a remune- 
rating price, was one of the most prepos- 
terous that had ever been submitted to 
any assembly. Because corn had been at 
a high price when their leases were grant- 
ed, and was now likely to be lower, the 
farmers, as was natural to all speculators, 
called upon the House to assist and sup- 
port them, and to keep up the cultivation 
of poor lands to the exclusion of the pro- 
duce of other soils. He protested against 
any such principle, and called upon the 
House to apply to the trade in grain the 
same system which it had applied to va- 
rious other branches of commerce and 
manufactures. The foundation of the re- 
solution which he meant to submit was, 
that corn ought to be bought by the sub- 
jects of this country wherever they could 
obtain it cheapest, and that importation 
ought to be allowed from any part of the 
globe. Nine-tenths of the community, 
upon this important question, were oppos- 
ed to the landed interest. Now, if any 
man could procure for the price of his la- 
bour, two bushels’of wheat instead of one, 
he wished to establish a law by which he 
might resort to that country where he 
could so obtain for the same sum twice 


| the quantity of food that he could procure 





in another. The object of the law which 
ministers wished to establish was, to com- 
pel nine-tenths of the community to give 
their labour for one bushel of corn instead 
of two. He might be told, that the land- 
owners wished that every person should 
receive a just remuneration. But how did 
their conduct bear out that assertion, when 
they endeavoured to keep up the price of 
every necessary of life, and thus prevent- 
ed the manufacturer from competing with 
foreign countries; the consequence of 
which must necessarily be, the decrease of 


an advantage at the expense of the many ; | wages, and the throwing many individuals 
yet this was what the right hon. Secretary | out of employment? It was, however, 


had admitted he had done, in reference to , said, that unless this system of protection 
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every year, until it came to a permanent 
tax of 10s. Though he was willing to do 
this, yet he was convinced that the agri- 
culturists were not able to show that 
they paid in taxes more than four shillings 
above the other classes of the community. 
If this were done, the population would con- 
when it arrived at those very high prices sume all the corn that was imported, as well 
which could rarely occur, then foreign as that which was grown in this country ; 
countries would not be encouraged to grow | the workman would be well paid, and the 
corn, which they might exchange for Eng- | manufacturers would be enabled to get off 
lish manufactures; but if, on the other, their goods. Such would be the effect 
hand, corn was freely admitted, then the of setting free the trade in corn; but 
whole world, on whom they must depend | the present law tended to produce want 
for trade, would be able to prepare an | and destitution in the country. He 
abundant supply of grain, to assist this | wished to introduce a countervailing tax, 
country, if it suffered from the failure of; to the amount which the land-owners 
the crops, or from any other circumstance. |; could show they paid beyond the other 
Without looking to averages a system | parts of the community. He was per- 
which might be abused—without looking | fectly willing to do one of two things ; 
at the price of grain—he would open the | and he should like to know how far the 
ports to corn, in the same way as they | hon. member for Wareham (Mr. Calcraft) 
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was continued, the country would run the 
chance of being visited bya famine. “It 
is not,” said the land-owner, “ for my own 
sake, but for the sake of the public, that 
I desire this protection.” A more fal- 
lacious argument never was advanced. If 
they would suffer corn to be imported only 


| 











were open to other articles. He would 
open a trade immediately with every 
country that had surplus corn to sell, and 
thus increase the demand for the manufac- 


tures of England. But, if they went on | 
imposing a duty of 20s. 8d. when wheat | 
was at 62s., it would be a long time in- | 


deed before they secured such a trade. 


A contrary course would open a wide. 
door for the manufactures of this coun- | 
try, and would be exceedingly beneficial to | 


those who were at present starving. As 
the law now stood, it was not worth 
the while of the foreigner to cultivate 
grain; and if there should be a bad 
harvest, the country would most likely 
be afflicted with a famine. Foreigners, 
under the existing system, would scarcely 
be induced to speculate in the cultivation 
of corn, which they would probably be 
obliged to keep for years, until it was 
spoiled. Suppose the duty were fixed at 
15s., without reference to average or 
price, the consequence would be, that 
every state in Europe which was able to 
supply a small quantity of corn, would 
be ready to open a trade with Great 
Britain; and he was perfectly satisfied 
there were very few hon. members who 
looked to the amount of the supply of 
corn from 1815 to the present moment, 
who could entertain any great fear, that 
the quantity of corn likely to be im- 
ported would injuriously affect the landed 
interest of this country. His proposition 
was, that the duty should now be laid 


at 15s., and that ls. should be taken off , 


VOL. XVI I. 


would meet him. The land-owners, it was 
' said, paid ten or twelve millions more of 
taxes than the other branches of the 
community did. Now, he would either 
repeal those taxes, or give them a counter- 
vailing duty in proportion to the amount 
which they could prove they paid beyond 
the otherclasses of thecommunity. Ithad 
been asserted by a noble lord in another 
place, that the land-owners paid 24-25ths 
of the poor-rates. This, however, was not 
the fact. Last year the poor-rates and 
| parish-rates amounted to 6,900,000/. 
Of this, 2,700,000/. was raised on dwel- 
ling-houses, and the remaining 4,200,000/. 
on the land; therefore, the land ap- 
peared to contribute two-thirds of the 
poor-rates, or 2,000,000/. more than 
the other classes of the community. 
If, however, this sum of 4,200,000/. 
were divided into three parts, it would be 
found that one third was not paid by the 
land-owners. The remaining two thirds, 
or about 2,500,000/., were paid by them. 
But, of this 2,500,000/., nine-tenths, he 
was prepared to show, consisted of wages. 
He had compared the rate of wages in Scot- 
land, where there existed no Poor-laws, 
and in some counties of England where 
they were comparatively light, with other 
districts differently circumstanced; and 
he found that, wherever the poor rates 
were burthensome the wages were low, and 
that, adding the amount of poor rates ‘to 
the rate of wages, both were still not 
equal to the rate of wages paid in Scot- 
land. Twenty or thirty years ago, the 
E 
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wages of agricultural labour in Scotland 
were twenty per cent below the wages 
of agricultural labour in England ; but it 
was a curious fact, that they were now 
twenty per cent higher, arising entirely 
from the mal- adlninistvation of the Poor- 
laws.—Next, as to tithes—it was his 
firm conviction, that tithes were, in a 
great measure, paid by the consumer, anc 
therefore the land-owners had no claim to 
peculiar advantages. As to the land-tax, 
when first it was imposed, it was not con- 
fined exclusively to land, nor was it so 
now: it applied to all branches of in- 
dustry in a greater or less degree; but he 
was willing to take into conside ration 
whatever sum was borne by the landed in- 
terest, to the exclusion of other classes of 
the community. Another item in th 
claim of the owners of the soil arose out of 
county rates; but it ought to be recollected, 
that country gentlemen were themselves 
the authors of county rates, ana they 
ought only to permit them to be raised for 
legal purposes. If, indeed, the land only | 
had to bear the charge of the prosecution 
of criminals for instance, relief to that ex- 
tent ought to be afforded, and the expense 
paid out of the general funds of the coun- 
try.—The agriculturists had a monopoly 











of the sale of various articles of agricultural | 


produce—such as pork, mutton, tallow, 
and other things, by the imposition of 
duties on the importation of those articles, 
amounting to a prohibition. It was with 
astonishment that he had heard it asserted 
by some, that it would be better that no 
free trade at all should be allowed, and that 
the people should be compelled to pur- 
chase from the home-growers alone, such 
articles as the home-growers could sell 
them. He maintained, however, that the 
prosperity of the country depended mainly 
upon the freedom of foreign importation, 
and that if this was put an end to, the 
agriculturists would ruin their own cus- 
tomers, and bii ing the population of the 
country a of starvation. The 
amount ge value sacle manufactured 
in 1824 w 44,000,000. 4 in 1825 = 
49,000, 0000. : ; oo in 1826, 47,000 0002. 
Now, it was impossible that this country 
could consume manufactures to this ex- 
tent. But if the trade in corn were 
thrown open, it would afford a vent for 
those manufactures; and every knife or 
stocking sent abroad would produce a 
profit, that would enable the manufacturer 
to pay his portion of the interest of the 
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national debt. The landholders appeared 
to think that the country could not do 
without them, since they paid so much of 
the revenue out of their rents; but he 
contended that the taxes would be much 
more easily paid by the mass of the popula- 
tion, if there were no rents at all, and 
therefore the country would do very well 
without the land-holders [coughing]. He 

did not mean to deny, that the depriving 
roe of their rents would be a gross in- 
justice ; but he repeated, that the people 
could, with much less difficulty, pay the 
taxes, if there were no rents at all. He 
thanked the House for the attention they 
had paid him, and trusted he had stated his 
sentiments so as not to be misunderstood. 
He concluded by moving his first Resolu- 
tion :— 

“That from and after the 5th of July 
1827, and until the 5th of July 1828, 
duty of 15s. shall be imposed on every 
quarter of wheat imported from any foreign 
country into the United Kingdom ; and, 
for the year from the 5th of July 182 8, to 
the 5th of July 1829, a duty of fourteen 
shillings per quarter; and, in every suc- 
ceeding year afterwards the duty shall be 
reduced one shilling, until the 5th of 
July 1833, after which time the duty of 
ten shillings shall remain a | permanent and 
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fixed duty, payable on every quarter of 
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| wheat imported from foreign countries, 


except Canada, as hereafter provided for.” 

Mr. Marshall seconded the motion, and 
stated that a great part of the very numer- 
ous and intelligent population which he 
represented, were not satisfied with the 
arrangement which the ministers had pro- 
posed on the subject of the Corn-laws, 
from which they expected no substantial 
relief. 

Mr. Irving began by paying personal 
compliment to the hon. gentleman who 
had preceded him, but to whose opinions 
on this subject he was diametrically op- 
posed. The price of food, he contended, 
was of little importance to the welfare of 
the nation, compared to the greatness of 
its capital. He totally differed also from 
the hon. gentleman who had brought for- 
ward the amendment, and who, in sup- 
port of it, had argued, that if the land 
paid no rent, the country might prosper as 
well as ever. Did that hon. gentleman 
not see, that if such a state of things ex- 
isted, the occupier of the land would be 
in effect, the proprietor? This, however, 
was not entirely a question of conjecture. 
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Prussia, Poland, anda great part of Russia, 
were cases in point ; and what was the 


condition of the landowner, in those coun- | 


tries, but one of coustant need? Was that 
the state to which the hon. gentleman 


wished to reduce the landed gentlemen of 


this country? Nothing couid be more 
frightful than the distress that pervaded 
the countries to which he had referred. 
The people were sunk into the — 
stage of want and wretchedness; and, 

reality the government had become ‘oe 
general proprietor of the land. 
doctrine of the hon. gentleman was, that 


the intercourse of nations should be equal | 
He admitted that the | 
principles of free trade were good in the | 
abstract ; but they were unfortuna itely im- | 
This country might make | 


and unrestricted. 


practicable. 
what regulations she pleased for her own 
trade ; but do what she would, other 
countries would, in their own defence, 
continue to prohibit as much as they could 
the introduction of her manufactures. No 
advance, he maintained, had been prac- 


tically made, towards a system of general | 
He denied’ that the Corn- | 


reciprocity. 
Jaws had been injurious in their operation 
on any branch of the public welfare. The 
law of 1822 certainly could not; for 
had never affected prices ; but, ifit had, 
agriculture was entitled to protection. 
What right had any body—even the House 
of Commons itself—to tell any class of 
the community, that their industry should 
be placed in a worse condition than that 
of any other class. Yet the effect of the 
new doctrines of the hon. gentleman 
would be, to subject the most important 
interest in the country to a course of slow 
but constant depression and dec cay. It 
had been proved that the land of this 


country was capable of raising corn sufti- | 
| by any law or arrangemen 


cient for the subsistence of the population. 
Justice, he said, therefore, required that 
the consumption of grain should be confined 
to our native produce, as it was with re- 
gard to our own manufactures. That 
would be the best system of national policy, 

because it was founded on a due regard 
to all the great interests. In illustration 
of its advantages, he cited the instances of 
Ireland and Scotland, both of which were 
formerly importing countries, but which 
now yielded a large supply of corn to this 
country. He had no doubt, if further 


capital were applied in those countries to 
the growth of corn, that there could be 
no fair apprehension that this country 
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wou! ld ever have occ: 
foreign markets for as 
the case, it became the d 
to consider well an 


| 310 to depend upon 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| . 
1 | home-grower of corn to be t 
| 
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Such being 
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xefore it 


by the f foreigner at all times. 

Sir Henry Parnell said, that the more 
this subject was investigated, the more 
| evident it would appear, that the policy 
of forcing a home supply, by restraining 
importation, was injurious to the public 
interests. There was no doubt that, in 
the produce of manufactures, capital 
| might go on to be applied almost un- 
limitedly, 


and that the result would be a 
contmued reduction of the article pro- 
duced, in price; but the case of agricul- 
tural produce was entively different. 
The extent of the fertile land which we 
| had to cultivate, must determine the ex- 
| tent in which capital could be applied to 
cultivation with advantage. Up to a cer- 
tain point—so long as we worked only 
upon fertile lands—the appiication of 
capital tended to produce increased 
cheapness of price; but when the con- 
tinued application of capital led us into 
| cultivating poor soils, then the effect of 
| that course would be a rise of price ; the 
site to make 
| those soils productive, was greater than 
| that which we had been accustomed to 
| apply before. If re cultivated poor land, 

hile land of a superior 7 lity was at our 
osal, we in A p2id so much more 
than we need do: it was so much labour 
or capital thrown away; and this was ex- 
actly the efiect of our refusing to take 
corn from foreign countries. ‘To look at 
this system, therefore, as it affected the 
manufacturing interest, the quantity of 





| ai ; as 
| corn consumed annually in this country 


vas about fifty millions _ quarters. If, 
t, all that corn 


| was purchased at the rate of 10s. a quar- 


| ter higher than it 





|in money. 


need be, the charge so 
laid upon the public would be 25,000,0002, 
And this was the system 
which gentlemen argued produced no in- 
jury to the country! What would be 
said, if the Treasury proposed to levy a 
tax of 10s. upon every quarter of corn 
consumed ? tf all this 25,000,0002. went 
even to the landlord, that would not be 
entirely ruinous: at all events, it would 
be a transfer simply of so much money 
from the pockets of one class of people 
to those of another. But the fact was, 
taking the admitted average, that only 
E 2 
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one third of the gross produce of land| duced no inconvenience to our manufac- 


went for the landlord's rent, the landlord 
got only a third of it; at the utmost, he 
did not receive half. And what became 
of the rest of the 25,000,000/.; that was, 
of the additional 10s. a quarter? Why, 
the rest was directly wasted—thrown 
away-—laid out in producing that from a 
lower soil, which a higher would have 
produced without its expenditure; it was 
wasted in growing corn at a higher price 
than we could purchase it, The conse- 
quence of this wasting so much money in 
growing corn on bad land was the lessen- 
ing every year of the power to accumulate 
new capital, and the keeping the amount 
of the national wealth below what it 
would otherwise be. It served to check 
that progressive prosperity, which the hon. 
member had said was so desirable to be 
maintained; it curtailed the power of 
employing labour, and also the resources 
of taxation: it produced all the evils 
which can arise from keeping the wealth 
of the country from making such advan- 
ces as it was capable of making, if not 
obstructed. The hon. member had stated 
opinions respecting the effect of the pro- 
tection of corn upon our manufactures, to 
which he could not agree. In place of 
the protection of the landed interest being 
of any service to manufacturers, it was 
particularly injurious to them. The rise in 
price which it occasioned of corn, produced 
a rise in wages and, as such a rise of wages 
was followed by a lowering of the rate of 
profit which manufactures could derive 
from their capital, it depressed the pro- 
gress of the accumulation of agricultural 
capital; but what was of more import- 
ance it seemed to make it more advanta- 
geous to the owners of it to transfer it to 


foreign countries, and employ it there, | 


than to continue to employ it here. This 
was the way in which the stability of the 
British manufacturers was the most ex- 
posed to be shaken. It was not by allow- 
ing artisans to go to foreign countries, or 
machinery to go to foreign countries, that 
we incurred any risk; but it was by 
making it more profitable to employ 
English manufacturing capital abroad than 
in England, that areal danger was created 
of losing the superiority that British 
manufactures now had in competition in 
foreign markets with foreign manufac- 
tures. The hon. member had spoken 
of our commercial connection with foreign 
countries, as if our Corn-laws had pro- 














tures ; but, in this respect, he was quite 
mistaken. Every country that exported 
corn had taken umbrage at our having 
excluded their corn, and had retaliated by 
raising the duties on the importation of 
our manufactures. What took place in 
America in 1823 was particularly in 
point. The grand and only popular ar- 
gument of the supporters of the new 
tariff in America, in that year, was 
entirely bottomed on the Corn-laws of 
England. “England,” it was said, “is 
now deluging the Union with manufac- 
tured goods, but will she take our raw 
produce in exchange? Is there any reci- 
procity in her proceedings? Has she ad- 
mitted a single bushel of foreign corn, the 
staple product of our country into her 
markets during the last three years? Is 
it not absurd, then, to expect to continue 
your commerce with a nation acting on 
such exclusive principles? Ought we not 
rather to profit by her example; and, as 
she excludes our corn, does not sound 
policy dictate the propriety of excluding 
her manufactures, and of raising up an 
internal manufacturing population in the 
Union, sufficient to take off the surplus 
produce of our agriculturists.” Here, 
then, was decisive evidence of the direct 
inquiry which the restricting of the im- 
portation of foreign corn produced to the 
public interest. In regard to what the 
hon. member had said of the necessity of 
sustaining high rents, in order that the 
taxes might be paid, if what he had ad- 
vanced was true, that the additional price 
of corn produced by protection served to 
diminish the national capital and wealth, 
the consequence of that protection, as to 
the public Revenue, must be, to diminish 
the produce of the taxes; as that would 
always be in proportion to the general 
wealth of the country. The hon. baronet 
concluded by saying, that he was sorry 
the hon. member for Aberdeen had _pro- 
posed his plan to take effect so soon as 
the Ist of next July. He considered it a 
better plan than that proposed by minis- 
ters ; but, seeing that the existing law was 
one of prohibition, he thought a longer 
time ought to be allowed for making so 
great a change, and therefore he could 
not vote for the amendment. 

Mr. Whitmore said, he could not con- 
cur in the amendment of his hon. friend ; 
but his dissent arose, not upon the amount 
of duty proposed by his hon. friend, but 
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because he objected to a fixed duty, of 
whatever amount, under any circumstan- 
ces; and he trusted that the House would 
not support resolutions, which would be 
applicable in times of scarcity. Another 
objection to a fixed duty was, that it fre- 
quently happened, that a year of scarcity 
in this country was a year of scarcity in 
France; and, in that case, both countries 
would be competitors in the markets of 
Poland; and the fixed duty proposed by 
his hon. friend must lessen the quantity of 
foreign corn which could be brought into 
this country. The hon. member here 
mentioned the years of scarcity between 
1794 and 1825, and, having mentioned 
one year, during which the price of corn 
rose as high as 177s., asked the House, 
whether they could sanction resolutions 
which would impose a duty of 10s. per 
quarter, even if corn should again reach 
that excessive price? His own opinions 
upon the measures proposed by govern- 
ment remained unchanged ; but, he must 
admit, that those measures appeared to 
him to proceed upon a better principle 
than the resolutions of his hon. friend. 
For these reasons he should vote against 
the amendment. 

Mr. Cripps said, he could not forbear 
expressing his opinion that we ought not 
to expose ourselves to a foreign market, 
because the cultivation of poor iand might 
cost a little more than that of rich land. 
For his part, he had not the good fortune 
to possess much land, but he thought the 
corn question had been fairly settled, and 
he should therefore oppose the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Warburton did not think that 
the single inconvenience which had been 
i out by the hon. member for 

ridgenorth was ‘a sufficient argument 
against the amendment of the hon. member 
for Aberdeen. He thought, that a greater 
inconvenience would result from regulat- 
ing the duty inversely, than from a fixed 
duty. He looked upon the question as a 
choice of difficulties, and as that of the 
hon. member for Aberdeen appeared to 
him to be the lesser one, he should vote 
for it. 

The House divided; For the original 
Resolution 140; For the Amendment 16; 
Majority 124, 


List of the Minority. 


Bernal, Ralph 
Birch, Joseph 


Cave Otway 
Davies, col. 
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Nugent, lord 
Rancliffe, lord 
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Folkestone, lord 
Harvey, D. W. 


Howick, lord Thompson, C. P. 
Lushington, Dr. Wood, ald. 
Maberly, John 7 


Maberly, W. L. 
Marshall, John 
Monck, J. B. 


Hume, Joseph 
Warburton, Henry 
Sprine Guns Bruu.] The report of 
this bill being brought up, 

Lord Belfast rose for the purpose of 
moving that a clause be added prohibiting 
the extension of the principle of the bill to 
Ireland. The noble lord began by observing, 
that Ireland was unhappily not so far ad- 
vanced in civilization as England ; and that 
thereforethose measures of legislation, which 
might be perfectly justifiable when ap- 
plied to this country, were, in some cases, 
by no means fitted for the state of society 
in the sister kingdom. If a man went 
into a wood there, it was not so much 
for the purpose of poaching, as with an 
intent to destroy or steal the timber. If 
a thief broke into a dwelling-house, it was 
not so much for the purpose of taking 
money, as of carrying away fire-arms. 
Much additional protection was therefore 
necessary to the inhabitants of that coun- 
try; and he certainly thought that the 
government were culpably negligent in 
not providing more effectually for the 
safety of those whose interests were com- 
mitted to their care. The noble lord 
then alluded to a circumstance which had 
occurred in the county of Tipperary, on 
that very night week; and which, he con- 
tended, shewed clearly the necessity of a 
continuance of the protection of Spring- 
guns tolreland. About ninety acres of land 
had been ploughed up by the nightly legis- 
lators in the neighbourhood of Thomastown. 
Between four and five hundred attended ; 
several hundred shots were fired, and an 
incessant discharge of fire-arms kept up 
during the whole night. On the next day 
a notice was served on Mr. Smithwick, 
the owner of the land, to the following 
effect—“ Notice is hereby given to Black 
Jack Smithwick, if he does not immediately 
give the wood and road-fields to the dis- 
tressed poor for potatoe ground, at a 
moderate rent, he will meet with the fate 
of Baker, and Farrel’s wife. Any person 
who stops up those sods, will meet 
with the loss of his life ; and if you do not 
comply with this, we will shoot your 
stock, burn your dairy-house, men, and 
milk-women. This is enough—Given at 
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the Council-room by the Provider of 
the Poor—Rocx.” Now, he contended, 
that when the matter at issue was, as it 
appeared at present to be, the preser- 
vation of life, that House was justified in 
granting a permission to make use of more 
than ordinary means of defence. As to 
the bill itself, he could not, he confessed, 
agree with its hon. mover that it would be 
the means of preventing the effusion of 
blood. When men in parties of ten or 
twenty were, by the removal of the ordi- 
nary methods of defence, to be brought 
into hostile contact with each other so 
frequently as they must be, he very ois 
feared that the provocation to the effusion 
of blood would be much increased, and 
the number of the sufferers from breaches 
of the Game-laws by no means diminished. 
He had thought it fit to make these few 
observations, and he now begged to move 
a clause, that the bill may not extend to 
Ireland. 

Mr. J. Gratian certainly did not expect 
to hear, among the charges brought 
against the government of Ireland, that it 
had failed in its duty, from neglecting to 
plant Spring-guns. He could “not agree 
with the noble lord, that Spring-guns 
could be any protection to woods in tux 
country. Gn the contrary, he thought it 
very probable, that if it was once known 
that there were Spring "-TUNS plan ited ina 
wood, the fact would be an incentive to 
the people to set fire to that wood, and 
destroy it altogether. In the c ounty of 
Wicklow, where he resided, there were 
wt ocd woods; and he could say 
never imyured 












in any way, although no Spring-guns 
were planted in them. The pe ople of 
Ireland were, he was sorry to say, guilty 
of great negligence in the perfo mance of 
the or dinary cuties of life; and he was 


convinced that, from forgetfulness and 
other causes, the use of Spring-guns to 
any extent in that country would be pro- 
ductive of the most lamentable results to 
the innocent, as well as prove a means of 
adding greatly to the outrages already too 
prevalent. 

Mr. Spring Rice also opposed the clause, 
and contended, that so far from declaring, 
as the noble lord would by his motion 
wish them to declare, that Spring-guns 
should be used where they had not been 
used before, they should rather do every 
thing in their power to abolish the practice 
altogether. 


General Turnpike Act 
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Mr. Secretary Peel hoped the noble 
lord would not press his motion. The 
effect of it would be to make that House 
declare itself as permitting the use of 
Spring-guns in certain cases, at the very 
time when the legality of the use of them 
in any case was more than questionable. 

Lord Belfast, as there appeared to be 
a feeling in the House hostile to the 
clause consented to withdraw it. 

The report was agreed to. 


GeNERAL Turnpike Act AmeEnpD- 
MENT Briuu.] Sir T. Lethbridge moved 
the Order of the Day for the further con- 
sideration of the Report upon the General 
Turnpike Act Amendment bill. 

Mr. Baring declared himself hostile to 
the principle of the bill. Nothing could 
be more monstrous than the powers which 
it She pe to give the comnuissioners, to 
sell and exchange, and barter and dispose 
of, the property of parishes to suit their 
ideas of convenience or propriety. The 
commissioners of Turnpike Trusts had too 
much power already, and he must, unless 
some very strong ground was shewn, 
oppose any attempt to give them more. 
He had given himself the trouble to in- 
quire ratherminutely into the circumstances 
under which the bill came before them, 
and he understood it arose solely from 
the failure of an attempt to shut up an 
old road near the hon. baronet’s country 
residence. His informants were very re- 
spectable men; and their testimony had 
been corroborated by the hon. baronet’s 
colleague before whom the matter came, 
as a magistrate, at quarter sessions. 
He believed, indeed, that but for that 
failure the House would never have heard 


of the hon. baronet’s attempt to amend 
the Tuinpike-laws. 


Sir 7, Lethbridge repelled, with some 
warmth, the insinuations of the hon. mem- 
ber, that he was actuated by any selfish 
motives in bringing the bill under the 
consideration of the House. He was sur- 
prised that the hon. member, who seemed 
to have taken his instructions from a paper 
which had been circulated pretty freely in 
the vicinity of the House, could lend him- 
self to such charges, without first making 
himself better acquainted with their truth. 
The paper to which he alluded he could 
trace to a party, whose conduct he did not 
hesitate to pronounce base and scandalous, 
and whose assertions he could prove, if he 
thought it worth his while, to be mean, 
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false,and malicious. He had nohesitation, 
in saying, that he was confident he could, 
if he pleased, have induced the House 
to vindicate, by its privileges, the charac- 
ter of one of its members, as falsely and 
injuriously assailed. The whole of the 
paper was, he repeated, a foul misrepre- 
sentation; and he did not envy the feel- 
ings of the hon. member for Callington, 
when he thought it fit to allude to the cir- 
cumstances it detailed, as likely to influence 
his judgment in bringing in the present 
bill. As to his hon. colleague, if he 
had any statement to make, he ought to 
have been present in that House, to put 
them in possession of his information from 
his place. He once more asserted, that 
there was not the slightest foundation for 
the charge, that he was at all influ- 
enced by any private feeling in the dis- 
charge of a public duty. The hon. ba- 
ronet then entered into a defence of the 
bill, and contended, that so far from giv- 
ing any new power to the commissioners 
of Turnpike-trusts, it was merely decla- 
ratory, and in explanation, of two im- 
mensely long and obscure statutes, the 
3rd and 4th of Geo. 4th, both of which 
gave the very same power of selling and 
exchanging to which the hon. member 
so strongly objected. He concluded by 
declaring, that the whole of the statement 
of the hon. member was false; not as re- 
garded him, but with reference to the 
authority from which he received his in- 
formation. 


Mr. Baring expressed himself very | 


unwilling to give offence to the hon. 
baronet, and very sorry if he had stated 
what was not true; but he had reccived 
his information from some of the most 
respectable men in Somersetshire. 


General Turnpike Act Amendment Bill. 
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the old one, subject, however, to the very 
right of avenue or way to which he had 
alluded. Now, he apprehended, that the 
hon. barenet’s object was to get rid of that 
clause ; and if he saw good grounds for 
thinking that it was inconvenient, and 
ought to be repealed, or that the acts were 
so voluminous and obscure that they could 
not be properly construed, he would re- 
commend him, instead of pushing forward 
the present bill, to move for a committee 
to examine the whole of the acts, in order 
to have them consolidated and amended 
after the recess. 

Mr. Cripps agreed with the hon. mem- 
ber, that it would be better to withdraw 
the present bill; which could only be said 
to add another to those statutes which 
were already too voluminous. By the la- 
bour of a committee, he thought he might 
very well be in a situation to submit a pro- 
posal after Easter, for the consolidation of 
the whole of the Turnpike-laws. 

Mr. R. Gordon did not think it right, 
that the House should govern its opposi- 
tion or consent to any measure by a refer- 
ence to the hon. baronet’s disputes with 
his neighbours in the country. He would 
recommend him to withdraw the bill, and 
move for acommittee. If that committee 
examined the subject as it ought, he hoped 
that it would take into its consideration 
the expense of Turnpike-acts, and adopt 
some measure by which they might be 
made public instead of private bills, At 
present they were private bills, in force for 
aterm of only twenty-one years; so that 
at the end of that time the whole of the 


| enormous expense attendant upon their 


The | 


hon. baronet did not deny that the matter | 


had been before the quarter-sessions. The 

fact was, that the commissioners having | 
made a new line of road over the hon. ba- | 
ronet’s property, wished to shut the old | 
one, but the inhabitants resisted that mea- 
sure, on the ground that there were a grea 

many avenues from that line to various 
farms and grounds, which must be conse- 
quently shut up too: and the quarter-ses- 
sions, upon being appealed to, confirmed 
the propriety of the resistance. The hon. 
baronet said, the act gave no new power : 
he was not well versed in such things, but 
he found on referring to the old act, that | 





| legislative regulation. 


nactment was to be incurred anew. 

Mr. F. Lewis strongly recommended, in 
preference to the present measure, the con- 
solidation of the laws onthe subject. The 
system of Turnpike-roads in this country 
became every day more and more im- 
portant. When ‘it was considered that 
the commissioners of the roads were ei- 
powered to tax the people to the amount 


enac 


' of a million and a half annually, and that 


until the recent act of parliament they 
could not be called to account for the 
manner in which they expended the money, 
it was evident that the whole was a tre- 
mendous machine, which called loudly for 
The proper nature 
of that regulation, however, so as at once 
to render the system one of greater faci- 


it gave a power, in the case of mak-| lity, and to check the abuse of it, could 


ing a new line of road, to sell or break up ! be considered only in a committee above 
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stairs. The matter could not be accom- | and intolerance—where you are not called 
plished in the present session ; but if the | upon to sacrifice every other consideration 
hon. baronet would withdraw his bill, he | to please the advocates of Protestant as- 
would endeavour, by the next session, to cendancy—and where the road to power 
prepare a consolidation of the existing | is not through the presentation of pesti- 
laws, for the purpose of submitting it to | lential petitions from Protestant parsons, 
the consideration of a committee above | nor from the scribbling of pamphlets, still 


stairs. 

Sir 7. Lethbridge said, that with the un- 
derstanding that the hon. gentleman would | 
next session move to refer all the laws on 
the subject to a committee above stairs, | 
he was quite ready to withdraw his bill. 

Mr. F. Lewis observed, that it would | 
be impracticable to attempt to do any | 
thing in the present session. 

Sir 7. Lethbridge then intimated, that 
he would withdraw his bill. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, March 28. 


Catrnotic Crarms.] Lord | 


Roman 
King, in presenting a petition from the 
Catholics of Ireland, relative to the Test | 
Oaths, said, that the petitioners com- | 
plained, and he thought most justly, of 
the cruel slanders cast upon them and 
upon their faith, by that law which re- 
quires every person called upon to take a | 
seat in the legislature, or to perform the 
duties of a public office, to take certain 
oaths, by which every judge, bishop, or | 
sheriff, was obliged to declare the Catho- 
lic religion was an execrable superstition, | 
and the Catholics themselves to be base 
idolators. This proceeding, the peti- 
tioners considered most unjustifiable, and 
he entirely concurred with them in the 
opinion. Many petitions had been pre- 
sented to their lordships against these ca- 
lumniated Catholics by the right reverend 
bench, and great numbers had also been 
presented from bodies of the clergy, who 
evinced any thing but what was likely to 
create among their fellow-Christians cha- | 
rity, harmony, and good-will. He had | 


more pestilential, to be afterwards preached 
as sermons in a chapel at no great dis- 
tance from that House, in order to tickle 
the noble and learned lord who sat not far 
from him.” In Prussia there were no at- 
tempts to make proselytes by mischievous 
and mistaken zealots, or uncandid and 
aspiring politicians—men who, to suit their 


_ own views, declare a crusade against the 


Catholics, and assert the finger of God to 
be visible in every movement. Enthusiasts 
in religion might think, and artful politi- 
cians might be ready to say, whether they 
thought it or not, that the Almighty fa- 
voured their enterprise ; but, he would tell 
these zealots and interested enthusiasts, 


‘that unless the modern crusaders had 


more inspiration, as well as more success, 
than the old hermit and his adherents, 
there was but little probability of their 
converting the ‘ benighted people of Ire- 
land.” It had been happily observed, in 
one of the daily journals, that it was as 
feasible to bring about such an event—the 
grand consummation of converting the ‘‘ be- 
nighted people of Ireland,” as it was to 
attempt to “ bottle off the Atlantic ocean.” 
But, against those Protestant jesuits—those 
never-ceasing conversionists, the very best 
authority would be found in a charge de- 
livered by the present archbishop of Cashel, 
who stated it to be his opinion, that in at- 
tempting to proselytize, it was advisable 
that they should look not merely to the 
probability of success, but to something 
more; namely, that such attempt might 
be fraught with danger to Christianity 
itself. He had heard of great danger to 
our finances by a few pepper-corns being 
brought into the Exchequer at the expense 








lately read an extract from a German pa- | of millions, so there might be imminent 
per, and he could not help contrasting the | danger by a few converts being brought 
conduct of our clergy with that of the | into the church at the expense of the re- 
king of Prussia, who had expressed his | ligion of the country. However, some 
approbation of the manner in which a Ca- | political priests cried “ Woe be to those 
tholic priest and a Lutheran parson had | who interfere with the blessed work of this 
exerted themselves, in bringing about har- | new reformation.” But those who cried 
mony and union between parties not pro-| ‘‘ Woe, woe” were ready to inflict woe 
fessing the same faith. He could not help | upon others, while they were ready to 
exclaiming on the occasion :—‘‘ Oh, happy | undergo martyrdom; but, very fortunately 
people, and happy country ! where nothing | for themselves it was only the martyrdom 
is to be gained by the profession of bigotry | of promotion. 
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Earl Stanhope observed, that his noble 
friend, in the observations he had made 
with respect to the state of religious 
sects in Prussia, and the treatment they 


received from the state, entirely overlooked 


the fact, that in Germany there were no 
popular constitutions. If there were no 


elements of a popular constitution in this | 


country, he would be as willing as the 
noble baron to concede to the Roman Ca- 


tholics the whole of their demands; but | 
in a country where all the institutions | 


were decidedly and entirely Protestant, 


he was convinced that no further powers | 


«ould with safety be granted to them. 
He could not help observing, that some 


| 
| 
| 
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| the observation which he had made in 


that House upon the hope of the conver- 
sion of the Catholics, and which the noble 
lord had made the subject of so much 
comment, by the expression that “he 
thought he saw the finger of God in the 
recent conversion of the Catholics of 

Ireland, and that woe would be to those 
| who should presume to lift up their hands 
| and voices in vain and impotent attempt- 

ing to stem the flood of Gospel light that 
was bursting over the country,” he begged 
| to say most distinctly, that he did not 
intend to declare spiritual or temporal 
| woe to those who opposed the will of the 
| Most High. But he would repeat, that 


remedy must be applied to the condition of _ if any man did attempt to stand up against 


Ireland, which would strike at the root of 


those evils under which that country at 
present suffered. 

The Bishop of Chester, notwithstanding 
the very strong language and the direct 
personal allusions of the noble baron op- 
posite—allusions which he had made in 
language extending far beyond the usual 
parliamentary licence—would have been 
contented to listen to the noble lord’s 
observations in silence, and to have prac- 
tised that lesson of Christian charity 
which the noble lord seemed not yet to 
have learned —a lesson which taught him 
never to apply hard words to the innocent 
and unoffending, had he not felt the sub- 
ject which gave rise to those observations 
to be of paramount importance. The 
noble lord had alluded, with something 
like contempt, to what he had said on a 
former evening with regard to the pro- 
gress of the reformation in Ireland. Now 
he was quite sure he had on that occa- 
sion uttered no sentiments which were 
inconsistent with Christian charity or 
Christian kindness towards persons of all 
religions whatever. If they were to be- 


b- will of God, and oppose his puny 
efforts to such will, woe would be to him 
sooner or later. He had only one word 
| to add, by way of encouragement to those 
| who were engaged in the work of reforma- 
tion. He had endeavoured, as a member 
| of the legislative assembly, to speak in 
| terms of prudence and caution of those 
evils which, in such an attempt, were to 
_be avoided, and to guard against that 
| kind of hostile opposition which nothing 
| but the union of great worldly wisdom 
| with the most devoted piety could possi- 
| bly counteract; and he hoped that in 
doing so he had not made use of expres- 
sions which were averse to the profession 
of a minister of God. 

Lord Holland said, he did not wish to 
prolong the present conversation, which 
he thought could not tend to any useful 
| purpose, which he knew was irrelevant to 
| the petition before the House, and which 
| was altogether unconnected with the great 
| question upon which they had been so 
| frequently called to decide. He could 
| not, however, suffer the matter to termi- 
| nate, without observing, that the right 





lieve in reformation at all, or in the ac- | reverend prelate who, if he would permit 
counts of those events by which the most | him to borrow one of his own phrases, 
remarkable reformations were preceded, ; was one of the most polished weapons of 





they must be prepared to admit, that 
some signs must be shown when Ireland 
was to be enlightened; that some symp- 
toms must be manifest to point out the 
time when the work was to be under- 
taken. And if there were at present in 
ireland some of those symptoms, was it 
not, he would ask, the duty of a Chris- 
tian teacher not to cast reproach and 
rebuke upon those appearances of the 
reception of truth, but rather to foster 


and encourage them? With reference to| return. The whole matter reminded him 


the ecclesiastical armoury in that House, 
had begun by rebuking the noble lord for 
having introduced his petition by the use 
| of hard words, while the right reverend 
| prelate seemed to have forgotten, that the 
| whole proceeding was founded on the use 
| of hard words, and that the very matter 
of complaint, on the part of the Catholics, 
was the application of those hard words, 
which it was contended ought to be ex- 
ercised against those who used them in 
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of a. little anecdote which he had found 
in an old Spanish jest book. In Spain, 
the flocks of sheep are often in danger 
from the wolves, and the shepherds, as a 
protection, arm themselves with a long 
spear, tipped with iron at one end, and, 
at the same time, avail themselves of the 
assistance of a large dog. Now, it hap- 
pened that one of these shepherds and a 
dog had a quarrel, and the shepherd, in 
defending himself against the dog, killed 
him with his spear, The shepherd was 
seized by the owner of the dog and car- 
ried before the alcalde, to be tried for the 
offence. “Why,” said the magistrate, 
“did you kill the dog?” The shepherd 
replied, “because he ran at me with his 
mouth open, to bite.”—“ And why did 
you strike him with the spear of your 
stick ; why not rather strike him with the 
butt end, and beat him off ?”—“ Because,” 
said the shepherd, “he came against me 
with his mouth foremost, and not with 
his tail.” So it was with the Catholics. 
The Protestants called them idolatrous 
and superstitious ; they loaded them with 
the most opprobrious and insulting ex- 
pressions; they goaded them on to vio- 
lence; and then they affected to feel 
surprise, when the Catholics attempted to 
retort upon them any portion of that lan- 
guage, or that insult. With regard to the 
conversion of the Catholics, or the new 
reformation, as it is called, what that had 
to do with the question of emancipation 
he had yet to learn. Either it must be 
admitted that it had nothing to do with 
the question, or it must be meant that 
the penal Jaws were to assist the work of 
conversion, and to force forward the work 
of reformation. If that was so, then he 
would call the proceeding persecution. 
To make use’ of a temporal weapon for 
Spiritual purposes, was, to all intents and 
purposes, persecution. If, however, it 
was conceded, that the work of conversion 
had nothing to do with the question, then 
they were equally subject to the reproach 
of making use of spiritual weapons for 
carnal and temporal purposes, and equally 
guilty of persecution. In either way, 
therefore, what they were now doing 
meant nothing, or it meant to give coun- 
tenance to persecution. The right reverend 
prelate had, however, gone further, and 
had denounced woe to all those who should 
attempt to lift up their hands to stay the 
flood of light. 

The Bishop of Chester said, he had not 
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uttered anything of the kind. He had 
said, when that reformation began, woe 
be to him, who should attempt to stem 
the flood. 

Lord Holland continued. Well, “ when 
that reformation began,” was a saving 
clause certainly. But in whatever way the 
woe might be applied, he apprehended 
there might unhappily be found some who 
were not unwilling to .use it. But there 
was another point to which he wished to 
call their lordships’ attention. When the 
question of Catholic emancipation was 
discussed in that House, he recollected 
perfectly well, that the merits and de- 
merits of the Catholic religion formed, 
with some learned and reverend lords, one 
of the most prominent topics. The merits 
of the Catholic religion discussed among 
Protestants, and where none but Protes- 
tants were present! He would not say 
how such a proceeding might be consider- 
ed in that House; but, in private society, 
the discussion and the decision of a ques- 
tion in which two parties were interested, 
and only one was present, would be con- 
sidered ungentleman-like and uncharit- 
able. He recollected, too, that one of the 
topics dwelt upon as a ground of hostility 
to the claims of the Catholics, was the 
anxiety to make proselytes, which charac- 
terized those who professed the Catholic 
faith. Now, he would say that the House 
must make choice of one of two things. 
They must either say that it is not right to 
blazon forth the deeds done in the cause 
of reformation, and to harangue upon the 
interposition of God on behalf of the purer 
and better faith, or they must admit that 
they, the Catholics, are also to be com- 
mended for their zeal to produce reforma- 
tion. And they must, perhaps, even go 
further, and judge of both by the effects 
of their labours, declaring that religion to 
be the purest which produced the most 
abundant proofs of the truth of their faith. 
He would ask, was any man disposed to 
go thus far, and place the truth of the 
faith of Protestants upon such a trial, and 
the purity of its doctrines, and its favour 
and acceptance with the Supreme Being, 
upon a constant alternation of temporary 
triumphs? He concurred in opinion with 
the just and exemplary archbishop of 
Cashel, whom he was sorry not to see in 
his place, and whom he would be proud 
to have the pleasure of knowing person- 
ally, and whose near relationship to the 
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rence left no surprise upon his mind that 
he had trod in his steps. That truly 
Christian prelate had given it as his opin- 
ion, that any attempt to convert the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland would be attended with 
bad effects; and that whether the cause 
of Protestantism would gain was dubious, 
but that the cause of Christianity would 
lose, was certain. 

Lord Carbery said, that noble lords 
opposite seemed to think, that all the hard 
words ought to be used on the one side, 
and none on the other. The Catholics 
were, he contended, more inclined to make 
use of strong expressions than the Pro- 
testants, and went so far as to declare 
that no Protestant was entitled to salva- 
tion. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, March 28. 


Game-Laws.] Mr. Littleton said, he 
had to present a petition from a most re- 
spectable portion of the inhabitants of 
Wolverhampton, praying for an alteration 
ofthe Game-laws. ‘The petitioners stated, 
that they paid very heavy poor-rates, a 
portion of which went towards the support 
of poachers in prison. Now, the petition- 
ers said, that such portion of their rates 
ought not to be so expended, since they 
had a right to buy game. The hon. 
member said, that, in a former parliament, 
he had given his support to a measure, 
having for its purport, an alteration of the 
Game-laws; and he now wished to see 
those laws altered, as he thought much 
good would accrue to society from a judi- 
cious alteration of those laws, which, in 
their present shape, were so injurious to 
it. He could not, however, agree with 
the petitioners, when they said, that poach- 
ers were the victims of those laws. He 


did not think so; and he would not vote | 


for any alteration of them, which would 
not give protection to landed proprietors 
for the preservation of the game on their 
grounds. The landed proprietor had as 
good a right to have the game on his land 
protected, as the merchant had to have 
his wares protected. 

Sir J. Sebright concurred with his hon. 
friend in the necessity of protecting the 
landowner; but he also concurred with 
the petitioners in terming the persons im- 
prisoned in consequence of the Game-laws, 
the victims of those laws. They were the 
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| victims of that provision which prevented 
| game from being brought to market like 
other articles. This provision held out a 
|temptation to the poorer classes which 
| they were unable to resist. He appealed 
| to the honourable members who were ma- 
'gistrates, whether the evil attendant on 
| the present Game-laws was not a greatly- 
increasing one, and whether it had not ar- 
rived at a height that required legislative 
interference ? 

Sir C. Burrell said, that the persons 
_who were imprisoned for offences against 
the Game-laws were victims, not of those 
laws, but of their own imprudence in vio- 
lating them. He agreed with the hon. 
member for Staffordshire, in the necessity 
of preserving the game. With respect to 
the alleged hardship suffered by the tenants 
in not being allowed to kill game on the 
land which they occupied, it ought to be 
recollected, that when they obtained their 
leases, they were aware of that circum- 
stance. 

Mr. Estcourt said, it could not be denied 
but that those laws tended to the demora- 
lization of the people. He would state to 
the House a fact, which had come within 
his own personal knowledge. In one of 
the prisons in Wiltshire, there were lately 
confined no less than two hundred and 
thirty prisoners. Now, the House would 
be surprised to hear, that out of that num- 
ber, one hundred were incarcerated for 
breaches of the Game-laws. The House, 
knowing that fact, must, he thought, 
see the necessity of altering those laws. 

Sir J. Wrottesley said, he agreed in 
the prayer of the petition; and, after the 
statement which the House had just heard 
from the hon. member for the University 
of Oxford, they could not, he thought, 
defer any longer the devising of some 
measure, to check the evils of laws which 
assumed such an enormous magnitude. 
Something should be done; and he 
thought the first step ought to be the re- 
pealing of the laws which prevented the 
sale of game. A bill had been introduced 
into that House, about three years ago, by 
an hon. member, now a member of the other 
House. It contained a provision to legalize 
the sale of game; but there was so much 
other matter mixed up with it, that he 
could not approve of all the provisions 
of the bill. He thought that if the hon. 
member who spoke last would bring in a 
bill to legalize the sale of game, disencum- 
bered of the objectionable provisions of the 
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bill he had alluded to, it would meet with 
the support of the House. 

Mr. Littleton said, he must dissent from 
the opinion of his hon. colleague. He 
thought that making game saleable would 
be the reverse of an improvement of the 

~ Game-laws. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he thought it 
desirable to try the experiment by a par- 
tial operation, and to ascertain the effect 
of making game a saleable commodity. 
He was far from meaning to say, that if 
game were made saleable, the Game-laws 
ought to continue in their present state. 
He had long felt that a change had taken 
place in society, which absolutely required 
that those laws should be revised, and 
placed upon a different foundation. He 
had no wish to interfere with the privi- 
leges of private property. The owners of 
estates, and of game preserves, would na- 
turally defend their rights. All that was 
desirable was, not to withdraw the protec- 
tion from game, but to put the Game-laws 
upon a better and more practicable foun- 
dation. At present, the sale of game was 
confined to poachers, and it was desirable 
to let the owners of game come in compe- 
tition with them. In Scotland, the laws 
relative to game were of a much better de- 
scription than those of England. As to an 
alteration of the laws now in force in Eng- 
land, it appeared to him an easy matter. 
It could not be difficult to legislate in 
such a way, that persons who were now 
entitled to kill game should have an ad- 
vantage over those who had not such a 
description of property ; but in doing this, 
he should certainly wish that the qualified 
person should not have the exclusive pri- 
vilege of selling game. He wished, too, 
that something might be done to withdraw 
the ground of quarrel which frequently 
took place between the small and the large 
landed proprietors residing in the same 
neighbourhood. He did not at all enter 
into the fears of those who thought that if 
the right of shooting was extended, the 
aan of three acres would materially dimi- 
nish the game of his neighbour possessing 
three thousand. On the contrary, a com- 
promise would generally take place, in 
which the person of such small property 
would be glad, for a trifling sum, to agree 
not to shoot at all. To say that the man 
whose few acres contributed to the food of 
the game, should not have the privilege of 
killing the very birds that devoured the 
produce of his field was monstrous. Gen- 
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tlemen would find it perfectly fruitless to 
attempt to continue their laws in their 
present state. Such was the altered con- 
dition of society, that those laws could 
not remain ten years without material mo- 
difications. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Corn Laws-— 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, March 29. 


Corn Laws —Lorp RepEspALt’s 
Resotutions.] The following is a 
Copy of the Resolutions on the Corn 
Trade, printed and circulated by lord 
Redesdale : 

1. “ That the wealth and strength of 
Great Britain originated in the cultivation 
of its soil, and must always be dependent 
on that cultivation, whatever other advan- 
tages the country may possess. 

2. “ That the cultivation of the soil of 
a country is a trade and manufacture, and 
is so far the most important trade and 
manufacture in every country, as every 
other trade and manufacture must depend 
upon it. 

3. “That though the production of 
corn for the food of mon is in Great Bri- 
tain one of the most important objects of 
cultivation, yet the means of obtaining the 
production of corn, the quantity purchased, 
and the profit to be derived by the culti- 
vator from the production, are all depen- 
dent on many other objects of production, 
and especially on the production of ani- 
mals, and of food for animals, and on the 
further produce or other benefit derived 
from such animals; and the general profit 
of the cultivator is the result of the com- 
bination of all the several articles so pro- 
duced, each article contributing to the 
more profitable production of the rest, the 
amount of the whole production at the 
same time greatly depending on the capi- 
tal and skill employed in fitting the land 
for the purposes of cultivation, and on the 
capital and skill employed by the culti- 
vator; and it is the combined effect of all 
these operating causes which gives plenty 
from cultivation, and renders cultivation 
profitable. 

4. “That the laws now in force regu- 
lating the importation of foreign corn, are 
founded on the principles expressed in the 
foregoing Resolutions, having in view the 
extension and improvement of the cultiva- 
tion of the country, the increase of its 
productions, and insuring to the improvers 
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sand cultivators of the country the just re- 
rd for their expenditure and labour, as 
expressly acknowledged in the preamble 
to the act of the fifteenth year of the reign 
of King Charles 2nd, intitled ‘ An Act for 
the Encouragement of Trade.’ 

5. ‘That under the encouragement 
proposed by the said act of the fifteenth 
of King Charles 2nd, and many other acts 
since made, in conformity to the principle 
expressed in the preamble to that act, 
great quantities of land, which were in the 
fifteenth of King Charles 2nd lying waste 
and yielding little, have been improved 
with great cost and labour, and much more 
corn has been produced, and great num- 
bers of people, horses, and cattle have 
been employed, and a population very 
greatly increased in number, and consum- 
ing a much greater quantity of corn in pro- 
portion to their number, has been provided 
with food by means of the improvements 
so made, and the produce of the country 
has thereby become equal to provide for 
such increased population, both with corn 
and other food, in great abundance; un- 
less, by the dispensation of Providence, 
the extraordinary inclemency of a particu- 
lar season should happen to render the 
production of that season considerably less 
than the production of an ordinary season’ 

6. “That under the apprehension of 
the possible occurrence of such an extra- 
ordinary season, and the consequent failure 
of crops, provision has been made in the 
said act of the 15th of Charles 2nd, and 
in all the subsequent acts respecting the 
importation of foreign corn, to prevent the 
scarcity which might be produced by ia- 
clement seasons, the importation of foreign 
corn being allowed whenever the prices of 
home-grown corn, estimated according to 
the value of money at the several times 
of passing such acts respectively, should 
indicate so great a failure of crops, as to 
raise just apprehensions that the produce 
of the country might be insufficient for 
the consumption of its inhabitants ; but at 
the same time allowing to the home-growers 
of corn the benefit of a rise in the prices 
of corn, corresponding with the deficiency 
in the quantity produced, and thereby 
compensating to them, by increase of price, 
the loss which they would otherwise have 
suffered by deficiency in their crops, when- 
ever that deficiency did not, by an extra- 
ordinary rise in price, indicate the danger 
of distressing scarcity. 

7. “ That considering the present value 
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of money, and the great rise of prices of 
almost every article of consumption, and 
the great increase of burthens imposed on 
the people of Great Britain, and especially 
on the produce of the soil; the prices of 
60s. for the quarter of wheat, of 32s. for 
the quarter of barley, of 24s. for the 
quarter of oats, and of 36s. for the quarter 
of rye, peas, and beans, cannot be con- 
sidered as indicating such a deficiency in 
the quantities of the same different sorts 
of grain produced in the country, as to 
warrant any apprehension of scarcity ; and, 
on the contrary, those prices are not more 
than sufficient to remunerate the corn- 
growers for deficiency of crops in ordinary 
years, as they are very little above the 
prices in very plentiful years, when the 
prices are always lower than fair remu- 
nerating prices in an ordinary year, as the 
supply in such very plentiful years greatly 
exceeds the demand, and the surplus 
forms part of the consumption of the suc- 
ceeding year, and often at an advanced price. 

8. “That the continual and great varia- 
tions in the prices of different sorts of grain 
during the course of above one hundred 
and fifty years, of which there is clear 
evidence, demonstrate that, assuming cer- 
tain prices for each or any species of grain, 
as the prices, or nearly the prices, for 
which such grain may be sold with ad- 
vantage to the producer in every year, is 
an attempt to do that which is impossible ; 
and, on the contrary, that the fair prices 
of each year must depend on the amount 
of the produce of each year, which may 
vary so greatly from year to year, as to 
make the fair prices in one year greatly 
exceed or greatly fall short of the fair 
prices in another year. 

9. “ That to allow the importation of 
foreign wheat into Great Britain at all 
times, without payment of any duty on 
importation, and to permit such wheat 
afterwards at any time to be entered for 
sale on payment of a duty of 20s. only, 
whenever the average price of wheat, taken 
weekly in certain districts, shall amount to 
60s., and to impose a scale of duties in- 
creasing as the average price should fall 
below 60s., and diminishing as the average 
price should exceed 60s., would be to fix 
indirectly the price of 60s. for the quarter 
of wheat, as the highest price for which 
wheat should be sold, even in the most 
unfavourable years, inasmuch as foreign 
wheat may generally be obtained at so 
low a price, that on payment of a duty of 
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20s. only, it can be brought into the market 
for sale, with considerable profit, at a price 
below 60s. the quarter; and if a proposi- 
tion to that effect should be made law, 
wheat produced in Great Britain can never 
be sold at a higher price than 60s. the 
quarter; and the effect of such a law must 
be to keep the price of wheat at all times 
under 60s. the quarter, whatever failure 
may happen in the home-grown crops. 

10. “ That in like manner the importa- 
tion of barley, oats, and other sorts of 
grain, under the same circumstances, to 
be entered for home consumption on pay- 
ment only of several duties bearing a like 
proportion to the prices of those articles 
as before mentioned, would operate in- 
directly as a law limiting the prices of 
such several articles as the sums proposed 
as the average prices on which the rise 
and fall of duties should take place, and 
would compel the sale of barley, oats, and 
such several sorts of grain, always at prices 
rather under than above the medium prices 
at which such duties should take place. 

11. “ That limiting the prices of wheat, 
barley, oats, and other sorts of grain to 
the several prices before mentioned, at all 


times, however unfavourable the seasons | 


might prove, must have the effect of com- 
pelling the growers of such articles to sell 
the same at great loss whenever unfavour- 
able seasons may cause any material failure 
of their crops; and by taking from them 
all profit, must gradually deprive them of 


the means of cultivation, and render the | 
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the House of the great variation from year 
to year, and from month to month, of the 
prices of all sorts of grain in this country, 
and in every other country with respect to 
which evidence has been procured, the 
prices varying in many instances, almost 
in the proportion of two to one, and seldom 
in any two successive years bearing nearly 
the same proportion; and as the amount 
of the produce in every country, of each 
year, must vary from the amount of the 
produce of precedent and subsequent 
years, according to the season of each 
year, so the price must vary to render the 
cultivation profitable ; and that variation 
| must be greatest where cultivation is most 
expensive or most artificially conducted, 
and where the people are most burthened 
with taxes and other charges; and the sale 
| of corn at a regulated price in any coun- 
| try, can only be effected by the introduc- 
| tion of foreign corn, to compel the culti- 
| vator to sell his'corn at less than the cost 
| of its productjon; and this attempt, by 
| Tuiming the cultivators, must finally tend 
| to raise, rather than to reduce, the ordinary 
| ptice of corn. 
|. 13. “That the foreign corn hitherto 
imported, has always been, and the foreign 
lcorn hereafter to be imported, probabiy 
| will always be, paid for in money, and not 
| by a corresponding export of British ma- 
| nufactures, or other commodities, to the 
places from which such corn has been, or 
suall be brought. 

14, “ That at all times when the quan- 





tillage lands of Great Britain gradually | tity of wheat produced in Great Britain, 
less and less productive, without further | together with the wheat imported from 
diminishing the actual price of corn; until, ; Ireland, shall be equal to the demand for 





by the ruin of the agriculture of the coun- 
try, the cultivated land should become so 
far unproductive as to be very unequal to 
the support of its population: and then, 
unless foreign production should be im- 
ported to an enormous amount, the de- 
ficiency of supply to answer the demand 
would again raise the price of corn, and 
the country would at the same time pay a 
high price for the corn consumed in it, 
though in great part foreign corn, and 
would become dependent on, and tributary 
to, other countries for its daily bread. 

12. “‘ That the idea of fixing a certain, 
or nearly a certain price at all times for 
grain of any description, in any country, 
with any regard to the welfare of the 
cultivators of the soil, is extravagant and 
absurd, as demonstrated by the experience 
of all countries, and by the evidence before 


| consumption in Great Britain, the import- 
| ation of foreign wheat in addition to that 
| quantity must be useless, or must have the 
' effect either of excluding from the market 
; and rendering useless an equal quantity of 
| home-grown wheat and Irish wheat, or a 
| quantity of wheat consisting of foreign and 
| home-grown and Irish wheat, equal to the 
quantity of the foreign wheat imported, 
and that quantity must remain in store, 
without any other effect than that, by 
occasioning a glut in the market, the im- 
portation of foreign wheat might reduce 
the prices both of foreign, and home-grown, 
and Irish wheat so low, as to discourage 
the growth of wheat both in Great Britain 
and Ireland in succeeding years, and 
thereby reduce the quantity of land culti- 
vated both in Great Britain and Ireland. 





15. ‘ That in like manner the importa- 
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tion of other sorts of foreign grain, whilst 
the production of the country with the 
assistance of Ireland should be equal to 
the demand, must have the like pernicious 
effects. 

16. “That if a million of quarters of 
foreign wheat should be purchased in the 
Baltic, or elsewhere, at the price of 26s. 
the quarter, and paid for in money, and 
not by a corresponding export of British 
manufactures, or other commodities, and 
afterwards sold in the home market at 60s. 
the quarter, having paid a duty of 20s. the 
quarter, and if an equal quantity of home- 
grown wheat and Irish wheat should be 
thereby excluded from the home market, 
the sum of three millions of pounds ster- 
ling, which would have been received by 
the home-growers of Great Britain and 
Ireland for the same quantity of wheat, 





would be transferred to others; namely, 
1,300,000/. would be transferred to fo- 
reigners for the price paid in money for | 
such foreign wheat, one million would be | 
paid to the public revenue for duty, and | 
700,000/. would be paid to individuals of | 
various descriptions for expenses of import 
and other expenses, and for profits to the | 
speculators in the purchase of such foreign 
wheat. | 
17. ‘‘ That if (of which there is no pro- 
spect) such million of quarters should be | 
distinctly paid for by the export from | 
Great Britain of manufactures or other | 
commodities, and not in money, yet the | 
value of such exports would be only to the | 
amount of 1,300,000/., and the clear | 
profit derived to manufacturers and traders 
from such exports would be of very small 
amount, whereas the loss to the home- 
growers of wheat would still amount to 
three millions sterling, though the public 
revenue would gain a million sterling by a 
tax really paid by the home-growers of 
corn, already burthened with an enormous 
disproportion of the public charges; and 
in like manner, by the importation of 
foreign barley, oats, and other grain, whe- 
ther purchased with money or with com- 
modities exported, the loss to the home- 
growers of those articles would be equal to 
the amount of the whole quantity of foreign 
corn sold in the market, whilst the gain to 
the manufacturers, if any, would be of 
trifling amount; and the government would 
be the principal gainer, by a new tax, thus 
imposed, in effect, on the home-growers. 
18. “ That the state of the currency of 
the country must at all times affect the 
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real prices of all commodities estimated at 
the nominal value of such currency, and 
may materially affect the profit derived 
from the importation of foreign corn, and 
of all articles imported from foreign coun- 
tries, and the profit to be derived from the 
importation of foreign corn may become 
enormous, by reason of the state of the 
currency of this country, and the rate of 
exchange between this country and the 
country where such corn shallbe purchased, 
which may give rise to the most extrava- 
gant speculations in foreign corn to be im- 
ported into Great Britain. 

19. “That the effect of the importation 
of foreign corn at duties so low as to 
operate as a restriction on importation, 
may be judged of by the effect of the 
importation of foreign wool, by which the 
price of the home-grown wool, and especially 
of short wool, has been greatly reduced, 
and great quantities of such wool remain 
in the hands of the growers, driven out of 
the market by the importation of foreign 
wool; and the importation has greatly in- 
creased since the reduction of the duty, 


| whilst the export of woollen manufactures 


has decreased instead of being increased ; 
so thatthe home-growers of short wool are 
now suffering an annual loss of great 
amount, great part of which amount has 
been paid to foreigners for foreign wool, 
without any adequate benefit to this 
country; and further loss has been sus- 
tained by the importation of foreign tallow, 
hides, skins, and other articles. 

20. “That by importation of foreign 
wool, tallow, hides, and skins, and of other 
commodities, the produce of agriculture, 
the cultivation of the country, and all 
persons interested in the lands of the king- 
dom, and particularly the cultivators of 
tillage land, have suffered great injury, in- 
asmuch as the profit derived from those 
articles enabled them to adopt that system 
of husbandry which has so much increased 
the productive powers of tillage land, bya 
regulated course of crops, to which the 
profits arising from wool, tallow, hides, 
skins, and other offals of animals is essen- 
tial, and the price of meat as well as the 
price of corn must eventually be greatly 
affected by depriving the cultivators both 
of tillage lands and of grass lands of those 
profits, which are important parts of the 
profits derived from the breeding and feed- 
ing of animals bred and .fed for the pur- 
pose of producing meat for the food of man. 

21. “ That much as the island of Great 
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Britain may suffer from any material 
alteration of the existing Corn-laws, Ire- 
Jand will probably suffer more, inasmuch 
as the corn market of Great Britain is now 
at all times open to Ireland, and the im- 
portation of corn from Ireland has been 


(since the free intercourse has been allowed) | 


continually increasing, and ifnot obstructed 
by foreign competition, the cultivation of 
Ireland must continually increase, so as to 
enable that country to supply any defi- 
ciency which the most inclement season 
may occasion in Great Britain, and render 
the importation of foreign corn, at any time, 
unnecessary; and the constant importation 
of foreigncorn, at the rates of duties before- 
mentioned, must be a death-blow to the 
rising cultivation of Ireland. 

22. “ That the employment of capital 
is essentially necessary to the proper cul- 
tivation of any country, but the importa- 
tion of foreign produce has already de- 
stroyed a large proportion of the capital 
which was employed in the cultivation of 
Great Britain, and the constant importa- 
tion of foreign corn will greatly reduce the 
capital still employed; and such importa- 
tion must prevent that increase of agri- 
cultural capital in Ireland, which is essen- 
tial to raise that country to the high state 
of cultivation of which it is capable; and 
the same causes will prevent the improve- 
ment of vast tracts of land in Great 
Britain, which are still capable of great 
improvement. 

23. “ That the constitution of the go- 
vernment of the United Kingdom, in all its 
parts, and the symmetry and security of 
the whole, are founded and depend upon 
landed property, and cannot subsist in 
their present form if the value of such pro- 
perty shall be materially diminished, and 
its due weight in the government of the 
country shall be thereby destroyed ; and 
any material injury to that property, by 
destroying the just balance of the consti- 
tution must lead to the overthrow of the 
existing form of government, and the sub- 
stitution of some new form of government, 


unless the misery of general confusion shall | 


bring the country back to that form which 
has produced its happiness and_ prosperity 
for so many years. 

24, “ That the experience of many years 
has proved the wisdom of those laws which 
have been founded on the system adopted 
on the Restoration of Charles 2nd, and on 
which the existing laws regulating the im- 
portation of foreign corn were founded. 
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Poor-Laws in Ireland. 


| 25. “That a general system of free 
| trade is incompatible with the present con- 
| dition of the world, and particularly with 
the condition of this country, burthened 
| with enormous taxes and charges of various 
| descriptions, and loaded with an enormous 
national debt, which renders all the rest of 
_ the inhabitants of the country tributaries 
| to the public creditors, who are maintained 
in idleness by the industry and at the 
| charge of others, through the medium of 
| burthens imposed on many articles of pro- 
duction, and most especially the produc- 
' tions of cultivated land, which are loaded 
| with charges far exceeding the burthens 
| imposed on other productions, and cannot 
| therefore be brought into the market on 

equal terms with the productions of coun- 
| tries not so burthened ; and the unequal 
| burthens thus imposed on cultivated land 
| could not now be sustained, if a portion of 
' those burthens were not borne by the rest 
| of the community, through the medium of 
the prices paid for the commodities raised 
_ by the cultivation of land. 

26. “That a general system of free 
trade can only be founded upon the estab- 
| lishment of universal and constant peace, 
/and universal and constant goodwill of 
| man to man, and is utterly inconsistent 
with the present condition of mankind, 
_ divided into various states, under various 

governments, founded on various and 
conflicting principles, jealous of and 

‘hostile to each other, and particularly 
jealous of and hostile to the internal and 
external prosperity of this country, and its 
extended dominions in the eastern and 
western world, all of which are objects of 
the ambition of other nations, and for the 
protection and management of which it 
has hitherto been found expedient to main- 

‘tain a large armed force, both naval and 
military, and other large establishments, 
creating a necessity for the continuance of 
a large portion of those heavy burthens 
with which this country is charged, even if 
its national debt were annihilated.” 


Poor-Laws 1N Iretanp.] The Earl 
of Darnley, seeing a noble lord in his 
place, who had paid great attention to the 
_ subject of the Poor of Ireland, wished to 
know from him whether it was his inten- 
tion to submit any motion to their lordships 
on this subject? At present, the poor of 
Ireland were suffering very great distress, 
and many of them had, he believed, perish- 
led of hunger. If it was not the noble 
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lord’s intention to propose any resolution 
to their lordships, he did not know that he 
should not himself call their lordships’ at- 
tention to the subject. He did not suppose 
that the system of English poor-laws could 
be introduced into Irejand ; but he thought 
it was their lordships’ duty to take the 
subject into their consideration, particular- 
ly as the measure had been rejected to 
which he looked for the tranquillity of that 


Lord Redesdale’s Resolutions. 





country. Although the poor-laws were, he 
knew, a subject of great dislike to a noble 
lord opposite, who entertained the most 
serious apprehensions on this subject, he 
must contend, that, in the présent situation 
of the poor of Ireland, something ought to | 
be done. He wished, therefore, to know | 
of the noble earl, whether it was his inten- | 
tion to propose any measure for their lord- | 
ships’ consideration ? 

The Earl of Carbery said, that he had, | 
on former occasions, moved for returns | 
relative to the poor of Ireland, which | 
were then on their lordships’ table; and | 
though he did not at present intend to | 
submit any motion to their lordships, he | 
had a petition to present on this subject, | 
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The Earl of Darnley said, he agreed 
that the poor-laws, as they existed in 
England, could not be introduced into 
Ireland ; but he could not agree, that in a 
civilized country, the poor should be left 
to die without any notice. It was not to 
be tolerated—though their lordships might 
not be able to find any remedy for the evil 
—that it should not be inquired into. He 
hoped the noble lord, when he presented 
the petition he had mentioned, would make 
a specific motion, and that his majesty’s 
government would take the subject into 
consideration. 

The Earl of Limerick said, he had read 
of people perishing from want, but he did 
not give credit to every thing which 
appeared in the newspapers. And did not 
people perish of hunger in other countries 
as wellasin Ireland? It was, he thought, 
not very likely to occur, for the peasantry 
of that country, with all their faults, were 
as charitable and humane as any in the 
world. 

Lord Holland was of opinion, that before 
their lordships instituted an inquiry into 
what ought to be done for the relief of the 


and when he did present it, he should ex- | poor in Ireland, they ought to ascertain 
plain his views. He wished it, however, | what had already beendone. He was not 
to be understood, that he did not suppose | lawyer enough to know what was the state 
that the English system of poor-laws could | of the law for the relief of the poor of Ire- 
be introduced into Ireland ; though he felt | land ; he had not any particular acquaint- 


that the poor of Ireland could not be left | 
in their present situation. | 
The Earl of Limerick having been | 
alluded to by the noble earl, could assure | 
him that he was mistaken, in supposing 
that he entertained more serious appre- 
hensions on the subject of introducing the 
poor-laws into Ireland, than any other 
person. He saw many noble lords near 
him, who felt quite as apprehensive on the 
point as he did, and were convinced, that 
of all mischiefs, none could be so great as 
that of introducing those laws into Ireland. 
Was there not, he would ask, miser 
enough in Ireland already? Would their 
lordships call more into existence, by tell- 
ing the lower classes, already prone to sedi- 
tion, that they were starved by the upper 
orders? He called on their lordships, to 
take care how they employed their talent 
in making speeches, which he admired as 
much as any man; but he conjured them 
to choose some other subject for display 
than the one before their lordships. They 
could not choose a measure which would 
inflict more suffering than the poor-laws 
would do in Ireland. 
VOL. XVII. 





ance with that part of the country; but 
he could not believe that the government 
could have so long existed, without some 
law which tended to the relief of the poor. 


| The first inquiry should be into the state 


of the law on this point. 

The Earl of Enniskillen thought, that 
a great deal of mischief might be done by 
proposing to introduce the poor-laws into 
Ireland. It would excite hopes among 
the people which could never be gratified. 
The poverty of the people in Ireland was 
caused by a succession of bad crops, by 
over-population, and by the non-residence 
of the landed proprietors. 

Lord Redesdale said, that in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dublin there were collections 
made at the churches for the poor, and by 
that means they were relieved. The 
whole body of the people were in such a 
state of poverty, that what they could con- 
tribute was not much. He was afraid, how- 
ever, that if a system of poor-laws were 
introduced, it would destroy all industry 
among the people. The best mode of 
relieving the poor of Ireland, would be to 
introduce a better system of farming; to 
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abolish small farms, and to have a body of 
farmers like those of England. If there 
was such a body of men, there would be 
more employment, and not so much misery 
in Ireland. But to have them several 
things were necessary. The farmers must 
have capital, and they must be intelligent, 
for it was rather the skill of the superin- 
tendents of the labourers to which he 
looked, than to the labourers themselves. 
When small farmers cultivated land them- 
selves, they grudged every shilling laid 
out for labour, and their land was never 
properly tilled. In most cases, where the 
poor-rates were excessive, they were made 
so either by manufactories being esta- 
blished in the neighbourhood, or by the 
land being divided, as in some parts of 
Sussex, into small portions. Wherever 
the farms were large, the labourers were 
better off than where the farms were small. 
He did not wish to see compulsory relief 
for the poor introduced into Ireland, as 
that would destroy industry; and, after a 
better system of cultivation was introduced, 
probably the best mode of administering 
relief would be by voluntary contributions. 
In Scotland this was the general practice ; 
but in some places compulsory rates had 
been introduced, and they had been fol- 
lowed, he understood, by unfavourable 
consequences. Connected with this sub- 
ject, he must remind their lordships of the 
Corn-laws. At present, the English market 
was open to Irish corn, and cultivation 
had been much extended in that country 
by the exclusion of foreign corn. He 
hoped, therefore, that their lordships would 
remember, whenever the subject of the 
Corn-laws came before them, the bearings 
of these laws on the cultivation and pros- 
perity of Ireland. 

Lord Ellenborough deprecated the intro- 
duction of the poor-law system into 
Ireland. The noble lord who had spoken 
first, insisted on the necessity of doing 
something ; but he entreated their lord- 
ships to take care, if they consented to 
make any compulsory regulations, that 
they were not led further than they in- 
tended to go. Let their lordships recol- 
lect how the English poor-laws had been 
twisted from their original form, and 
consider, if a compulsory system were 
introduced into Ireland, whether it would 
not be twisted in the same manner. Some 
iaquiries had already been made on this 
subject; and he was of opinion, that 
organising a system of voluntary collection 
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and distribution, as had been recommended 
by the committee of 1822, was the only 
safe course. He entreated their lordships, 
before they began with any compulsory 
enactments, to consider where they meant 
to stop. 

The Earl of Darnley said, he had no 
intention of proposing any compulsory laws ; 
but, in the present state of Ireland, the 
subject urgently required the consideration 
of their lordships. 

The Earl of Belmore said, that though 
there was no statute law in Ireland for the 
relief of the poor, there was a common law, 
which was stronger than any statute law. 
There was also a common right, which was 
considered so by the pauper, and acknow- 
ledged to be so by those who never failed 
to give them relief. If alaw were to make 
it compulsory to provide for the poor, that 
law would diminish the means which at 
present existed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, March 29. 


Corn Doties Brit.] Mr. C. Granf, 
in bringing in a bill founded upon the late 
resolutions with respect to the Corn-laws, 
said he wished shortly to state what it was 
intended that this bill should do. It was 
a measure which had grown out of the 
resolutions lately adopted by the House. 
It was intended to divide the new regula- 
tions upon the Corn question into twe 
bills: the one having for its object the 
regulation of the importation duties ; and. 
the other to direct the mode of taking the 
averages, and the other machinery of the 
measure. He now proposed to introduce 
the first bill; and he hoped in a few days 
to be able to introduce the other, which 
was meant to compass the objects which 
he hadalready described. This billenacted, 
that the averages by the imperial measure 
were to be struck weekly, and that at the 
end of every month they should be pub- 
lished in the Gazette, and also an account 
of the quantity of corn entered and ware- 
housed in each month. It was intended,. 
that this act should take effect from the 
period of its passing into alaw; but not to 
affect any importations allowable under 
the present act, if any such should be 
allowable, upon taking the averages on the 
15th of May. But those species of corn 
not admissible by the existing law were to 
be subject to the provisions of the new bill. 

The bill was read a first time. 
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ORANGE PRroceEssions—MaGIsTRATES 
oF LispurNE.] Mr. Brownlow said, that 
after considerable delay, he was at length 
happy to bring this subject under the 
consideration of the House; and he was 
the more anxious to do so, because he felt 
it to be one of great importance to the 
interests of Ireland. If hon. members 
would but condescend to listen to him for 


a short time, he felt assured that they | 


would coincide with him in this opinion. 
The object of this motion was, to induce 
the House to place upon their table, 
papers containing the correspondence be- 
tween the magistrates of Lisburne and the 
Irish government, relative to a recent 
transaction which had there taken place. 
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whether they depended upon the security 
and support of Ireland ?—and he found 
it generally thought, that Ireland was a 
spot upon which the greatness and glory 
of England might be overthrown. Two 
years ago, a bill was introduced into and 
passed that House for the suppression of 
all associations in Ireland. Many men 
thought that the bill emanated from the 
opponents of the Popish party, while on 
the other hand, it was said to be levelled 
against the Orangemen, with a view to 
the suppression of their societies. He, for 
for one, supported the measure, because 
he thought it would have the effect of 
suppressing all illegal societies. Now, he 
was not called upon to show that such 





In introducing any question relative to | was the effect of that bill; inasmuch as 
Ireland, he felt the difficulty under which | they all knew it had not put down the Ca- 
he laboured. Things which were mere | tholic Association. It was at this moment 
matters of fact in that unhappy country, | well known that the Catholic Association 
were looked upon as the fictions of was in full force and vigour; that it held 
romance throughout the other parts of the | its sittings, and made its orders, in the 
united empire. It had been said, that if, same way that that House did; that it 
any complaint existed in Ireland, it was represented the bulk of the Irish Roman 
sure to find its way to the government of | Catholic body, and levied taxes upon them. 
the country. Now, he was anxious to| But he would say—let no man ridicule 
furnish the House with at least one sample | the Catholic Association; let no man 
of that bad article which was called go- | make little of the speeches made by the 
vernment in Ireland. It was needless to go | members of that body, because they do 
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back to the history of former ages. They | 


not square either with his feelings or his 


saw in Great Britain, in this boasted age, | politics; let it not be for a moment 


the greatest, the most flourishing improve- | 
ments in every branch of agriculture, | 


manufactures, and commerce — improve- 


ments so great, that, if the great lord | 
Chatham were to arise and open his eyes, | 


he must feel as if in a strange place, and 
gaze with wonder and astonishment upon 


wonder and astonishment. 


down to the present period, there had 
been continued, with little variation, the 
same system of favouritism, and monopoly 
of places and power, on the one hand, and 
the same continuance of bars, barriers, 
and exclusions towards the great mass of 
the people. 
measured only by the discontent and 
alienation of feeling which it had pro- 
duced in that country. The great ques- 
tion for their consideration, as legislators, 
was this :—Had they so acted as to unite 
and enlist the hearts and hands of the 
Irish people in the cause of the empire? 
He had put this simple question to every 
English gentleman whom he had met— 





This was an evil to be’ 


imagined that each word uttered in that 
Association would not have a ready echo 
from the Catholics of all parts of Ireland, 
and find every breast ready to carry its 
resolutions into effect. There was, indeed, 
a time when the aristocracy kept aloof, as 


‘well as the priesthood, from the great 
them. But, if he should look to Ireland, | 
there too would he find equal cause of | 
He would | 
there see, that from the reign of Henry 6th | 


body of the people; but that time had 
passed away, and now the aristocracy, the 
prelacy, the priesthood, and the people, 
were united and acted as one body, and 
they all looked up to the Catholic Asso- 
ciation, and received their commands, with 
an obedience never exceeded by that paid 
to any legislative body in any country. 
Such were the persons who, upon pre- 
senting their petitions to that House, for 
relief from the disabilities under which 
they laboured, were told that they had 
not made out even a primd facie case, in 
support of their claims even for an inquiry. 
Thus driven back, the Catholics felt that 
they had now to surround the Throne with 
their loud and bitter complaints. This, he 


‘maintained, was a state of things which 


ought to arrest the attention of ministers, 


and of that House, and induce them to 
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interfere while it was yet time. He said, 
that the Catholic Association ought to be 
put down. But how? They had already 
tried to put it down by law; and they 
had failed. They could not then put it 
down by law; they could not put it down 
by force, or by penal enactments ; but they 
might put it down by wise and judicious 
concessions. They might put it down by 
creating in the minds of the Irish people 
a feeling of respect and obedience to the 
laws and institutions of the country, which 
could only be done by shewing them that 
they were entitled to equal rights and equal 
privileges with their other fellow-subjects. 
—Having said so much, he now came to 
the more immediate matter of which he 
had given notice. In 1825, the magis- 
trates of Lisburne met for the purpose of 
taking steps to prevent the usual party 
symptoms which were manifested on the 
12th of July. The magistrates agreed, 
under the opinion of the law officers of 
the Crown, that the Orange exhibitions 
usual on such occasions were illegal, and 
therefore determined to suppress them ; 
but a gentleman, the rev. Mr. Johnston, 
was determined to try the question. This 
was on the 11th of July. On the following 
day, the 12th, the usual parade, accom- 
panied by drums, &c., was announced, and 
the magistrates to whom he alluded, 
acting upon their decision, proceeded to 
the spot, pronounced the conduct of the 
persons so conducting themselves to be 
illegal, and ordered them to disperse. 
While in the act of doing this, the rev. 
Mr. Johnston came up and asked what 
they were doing? The magistrates replied, 
that they were acting upon the resolution 
to which they had yesterday come, and 
were advising the people to disperse, in 
order to avoid the penalties of the law. 
“Ah,” said the rev. Mr. Johnston, “ that 
may be just as you please—I think other- 
wise.” The rev. gentleman then led on 
the Orange mob; who shouted: — 
“‘ Hurrah, hurrah for Johnston,” and the 
town was kept in a state of alarm and 
confusion during the whole of the day. 
On the next day the magistrates sat to 
take informations, and to inquire into the 
reverend gentleman’s conduct. They all 
transmitted those informations to his 
excellency, the lord lieutenant, and they 
were by him transmitted to the lord 
Chancellor af Ireland. In a few days 
after this, the rev. Mr. Johnston received 
a letter from the lord Chancellor, con- 
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gratulating him upon his conduct, and on 
the satisfactory explanation he had given 
of his conduct. When the magistrates 
saw this, they were astounded ; they could 
scarcely believe their eyes; they said 
““We were expressly called together by 
government to take steps to prevent these 
Orange processions, and therefore this 
letter of approval of the rev. Mr. Johnston’s 
conduct must be a forgery ; it is impossible 
that this gentleman, who marshalled the 
Orange band, and directed them which 
way to go, could receive from the lord 
Chancellor a letter of congratulation.” 
Such, however, it was found, was the fact. 
Mr. Hawkshaw, one of the magistrates, 
feeling the question as he ought, wrote to 
the Irish Secretary, stating that lie 
had heard of the lord Chancellor’s 
letter of congratulation to the rev. Mr. 
Johnston, and begging to know what was 
thought of the conduct of himself and 
those who acted with him upon that 
occasion? To this letter he received an 
answer from the right hon. Secretary, 
informing him, that his excellency the 
lord lieutenant highly approved of the 
conduct of Mr. Hawkshaw and his brother 
magistrates. While the conduct of Mr. 
Johnston thus received unqualified appro- 
bation from Dublin, the letter which the 
magistrates sent up received no answer. 
Surely that was misgovernment: it was 
worse: it was a Satire upon any thing like 
good government, and all that Junius 
ever wrote was not so powerfully satirical, 
nor could it equal in the bitterness of its 
words, this practical illustration of inat- 
tention to the proper duties of government. 
Was it in an assembly of Englishmen that 
such conduct was to be described as go- 
vernment? Was it, he would ask, the 
part of any good government, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, to sow divisions among 
the people? Or ought any one to be per- 
mitted thus to set one man against another ? 
Were the Irish people to be the victims, 
whose humour, or error, or misinterpre- 
tation, was thus to create an unusual law ? 
He never was, nor ever should be, ashamed 
to own that he had once been an Orange- 
man. There was not in the whole king- 
dom a finer race of subjects—a more 
independent, highminded, or public-spirited 
body, or a set of men more willing and 
more anxious to do their duty, according 
to their sense of it—than the Orangemen 
of the North of Ireland. They possessed, 
in an eminent degree, both spirit and 
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strength; and if these were properly 
directed to the service of the true interests 
of their country, instead of being employed 
in that maddening question which wasted 
its strength, their existence would indeed 
be a blessing to Ireland, promoting a 
general love among the people, instead 
of maintaining their present unhappy 
enmity to each other. The Orangemen 
possessed energy and industry sufficient 
to make the country prosper in a time of 
peace, while they were also distinguished 
by that manly spirit which would guard 
and defend it in the time of war. But, 
unfortunately, their energies were misdi- 
rected, and nothing but misery to the 
country was the consequence. On the 
Orange anniversary, it ought to have been 
the care of every man to prevent any thing 
that might lead to riot ; but, if one body 
of persons were permitted to walk in pro- 
cessions, another would do the same. 
Quarrels must be expected to ensue, 
perhaps loss of life—and vengeance would 
then be bequeathed as a sort of legacy to 
the survivors. Hence arose that anarchy 
which was the curse of Ireland : hence the 
want of employment, the want of food, 
the want of national production, and of 
contribution to the general necessities of 
the state: hence it was, that Ireland was 
one vast mad-house of demoniac spirits, 
one half of which were ready to range 
themselves under the standard of any man 
who would undertake to lead them to the 
destruction of their fellow-subjects. The 

more distinguished theirleader, the better 
for them, since he would be more able to 
justify their conduct, or to shield them 
from its consequences. On the other 
hand, the remaining half would be the 
willing soldiers of any man who possessed 
the talent to state their wrongs; the wish 
to relieve them; and especially if that 
individual had not the means of gratifying 
his wishes and their own by the operation 
of the laws. The hon. member then 
alluded to the divisions of the cabinet, 
and declared that it was his decided 
opinion that they were productive of much 
harm; that, if it were not for them, the 
evil would be much diminished, if not de- 
stroyed ; for that they were, in fact, if not 
the source, at least the cause, of the aug- 
mentation of the evil; since they descended 
from the highest to the lowest ranks, and 
perpetuated the divisions in Ireland. The 
hon. gentleman concluded by moving for 
“Copies of the Correspondence between 
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Mr. Hawkshaw and three other gentlemen, 
four of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace 
for the county of Antrim, and the right 
hon. Henry Goulburn, relative to the 
Marching of a Body of Orangemen, on 
the 12th of July, 1825, in Lisburne, toge- 
ther with Copies of all Affidavits for- 
warded by said Magistrates to his Majesty’s 
Government.” 

Mr. Goulburn said, that if the object of 
the hon. member, who had just concluded 
a long address to the House, had been to 
repress that party spirit which had been, 
and still was, so injurious to Ireland, he 
had adopted a very strange method to 
bring about such an end; and if he 
thought that the welfare of that country 
depended, in any degree, on the existence 
of harmony and good will between magis- 
trates of different sentiments, on the one 
great subject, he had, indeed, taken a 
strange mode to promote such an object, 
by listening so totally to the one side, and 
dropping so completely the defence of 
the other. It was the duty of the Irish 
government, and was, surely, equally the 
duty of each individual member of that 
House, when bringing forward and dis- 
cussing charges of a personal nature, to 
take the pains to inquire into the origin 
of those charges, and to ascertain the 
grounds upon which they were made. 
Now, he would first of all declare, that the 
government of Ireland, though formed of 
those who differed upon the one great ques- 
tion, uniformly acted with the greatest im- 
partiality; and that, though there were 
many persons in it, who thought that con- 
cessions to the Roman Catholics ought to 
be granted, and others who felt and con- 
tended, that they ought to be withheld, 
whenever questions came before it, with 
reference to the existing law, there was no 
difficulty in the government being perfectly 
agreed upon that law, whether it affected 
an Orangeman, or a Catholic, or any other 
class of the community. In all cases, the 
strictest justice was given, and the law 
most impartially administered. To the 
case now before the House, he was pre- 
pared to show that a proper consideration 
had been given, and that a decision upon 
it had been formed—not by the lord lieu- 
tenant in one way, and by the lord Chan-. 
cellor in another; not by the Secretary 
for Ireland after one fashion, and by the 
Attorney-general for Ireland after another 
—but that, whether the decision had been 
right or wrong, no difference of opinion 
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had existed with reference to it. The cir- 
cumstances of the case were these. It 
was perfectly true, that previous to the 
12th July, 1825, the government did take 
every means in its power to prevent such 
expressions of popular feeling as might 
tend to excite animosity, either on one 
side or the other, and to promote riot and 
disturbance. With this view, his majes- 
ty’s Attorney and Solicitor General were 
called upon to deliver their opinions as to 
the illegality of Orange processions ; and 
those opinions decided the government in 
the course it was to pursue. On the 11th 
July, the magistrates of Lisburne had a 
meeting for the purpose of giving effect to 
the wish expressed by the government. 
At that meeting five magistrates attended, 
four of whom held opinions such as had 
been stated by his hon. friend, and one of 
them, the rev. Mr. Johnston, differed from 
them. He said he entertained doubts, as 
to the statute referring to processions at 
all; and he, therefore, stated to his bro- 
ther magistrates that they should resort to 
every means, before they resorted to force, to 
prevent them from taking place. He did not 
however refuse to co-operate with them ; on 
the contrary, he declared his readiness to 
assist them in their views, at the same time 
that he declared his opinion, that force 
ought not to be resorted to. Now, he 
would state his conviction, that no rational 
magistrate need be ashamed to hold such 
sentiments; or to think that, before he 
resorted to force, he was bound to use 
every other means, and that to force he 
should only apply as a last extremity. 
When the House was informed that this 
magistrate was also a clergyman, and that 
he was, therefore, more especially bound 
to inculcate the lessons of humanity, and 
when to this was added, that at the period 
referred to he was in his seventy-eighth 
year, the House, he felt assured, would 
not be inclined to tax him with any want 
of proper vigour, or any distaste to discharge 
his duty, in counselling his brother magis- 
trates, that they ought not to resort to 
force to suppress those processions; or, at 
least, not until every other means had been 
tried, without effect, to suppress them. 
The next day was the 12th of July, and it 
was true that a riot did take place at Lis- 
burne, in the early part of that day, but it 
was strenuously denied by Mr. Johnston, 
that he had promulgated the opinion 
which he had previously given to the ma- 
gistrates, and it was declared by him on 
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affidavit, that he had given that opinion 
to the magistrates alone. He had, how- 
ever, been charged with promulgating 
such opinion, and he could do no more than 
deny it. On his side it was distinctly 
stated, and confirmed by affidavits, that 
he did not arrive at Lisburne until after 
the riot had taken place; and that, subse- 
quently to this riot, and after he had been 
present, no material disturbance of any 
kind occurred. On the receipt of the ap- 
plication which so greatly affected the 
character of Mr. Johnston, the lord lieu- 
tenant directed the papers to be laid before 
the lord Chancellor, who immediately ap- 
plied to the accused party for an expla~ 
nation of his conduct. This explanation 
contained the facts now stated. On re- 
ceiving Mr. Johnston’s first letter, the 
lord Chancellor made no reply; but that 
gentleman, being extremely anxious that 
some decision should be come to, wrote 
again to his lordship, and forwarded to 
him additional statements and affidavits. 
To this second letter, the lord Chancellor 
sent the following answer :—“ Sir; I am 
sorry that you should have had the trouble 
to write a second letter, as your first was of 
so satisfactory a nature as to have rendered 
it unnecessary. That first letter reached 
me when I was on the eve of quitting Ire- 
land, or it should have received a reply. 
Assuring you that I do not feel myself 
called upon to censure you in the discharge 
of your magisterial duty, I certainly differ 
from you in the construction you have put 
upon the opinion of his majesty’s law offi- 
cers; for, undoubtedly, if Orange Socie- 
ties be illegal, any deputation from a pro- 
cession of them must be equally illegal ; 
independently of the effect that such pro- 
cessions must have in irritating the minds 
of many persons, and the danger that they 
may lead to riot and disturbance.” So, 
then, instead of giving support to this ma- 
gistrate in the declaration of his opinion, 
here was the lord Chancellor directly con- 
demning it; and it would be difficult to 
say how he could have more distinctly 
declared that he differed from him, than by 
the words which had been now read from 
his letter. If the gentlemen who placed 
the information in the hands of his hon. 
friend had had common candour, they 
would hardly have instructed him so com- 
pletely to condemn a letter containing 
such a paragraph. Now, it so happened, 
that in consequence of the Chancellor’s 
going to England, these papers came into 
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the hands of the civil officers of the Crown ; 
and it was thought, as there were such 
conflicting statements contained in them, 
that the better way would be, to lay them 
before the Attorney-general—a gentleman 
whom, at all events, the hon. member 
would not stigmatize as an Orangeman ; 
and the short note which he (Mr. G.) re- 
ceived from the right hon. gentleman was 
as follows:—“I think the magistrate in 
question has given such an explanation of 
his conduct, as must quite do away with 
any necessity for his removal.” Such was 
the opinion of his right hon. and learned 
friend, and it was in strict accordance 
with that of the lord Chancellor. Mr. 
Johnston subsequently made an applica- 
tion to the lord-lieutenant for the affida- 
vits which had been made, and the letters 
that had been written, relative to his con- 
duct, and containing charges made against 
him as a magistrate, in order that he might 
make them the ground of an inquiry be- 
fore a legal tribunal. But the government 
of Ireland had conceived itself bound to 
consider the effect which the granting 
such a request might have upon the public 
mind, in perpetuating discord, and con- 
tinuing that irritation which it was their 
earnest desire to repress. He (Mr. G.), 
therefore, wrote to Mr. Johnston a letter, 


in reply to his application, stating, that it | 


did not appear to the Jord-lieutenant that 
it would be proper to place in his hands 
the documents for which he sought, or to 
give him any assistance, in bringing the 
subject before a legal tribunal. Such, 
then, was the state of this transaction. 
He had endeavoured to explain it fairly 
and openly, and as he conceived it to be. 
There was, however, one point more on 
which he had to observe. The reasons 
that induced the Irish government to with- 
hold from each party the statements made 


by either, against those to which they | 


were opposed, would have the same effect 
now, in inducing him to withhold the do- 
cuments for which the hon. member had 
moved. Their production could not pos- 
sibly do good; and would only tend to 
excite that animosity, and renew those 
irritated feelings, which, but for the ex- 
pectation of this motion, would long since 
have passed away. To bring them for- 
ward would be only to rip up those sores 
that had been long healed, and to bring 
once more into being, those feelings of bit- 
terness and hostility, to suppress which had 
been the policy of the Irish government. 
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Mr. Spring Rice said, he would put it 
to any member to declare, whether the 
production of the papers that had been 
moved for could, by possibility, do more 
injury than had been done by the debate. 
The House was now in possession of all 
that could be said, both on the one side 
and on the other; and the motion was 
merely to put it in possession of documents 
on which it might hereafter act. The ques- 
tion at issue was, whether lord Manners, 
in writing the letter referred to, was justi- 
fied or not? in considering which, it was 
necessary to recollect, that Mr. Johnston 
came into the town of Lisburne, in his cha- 
racter of a magistrate—in his character of 
a clergyman—decorated with Orange em- 
blems ; and, forgetting every thing but his 
passions, lent the sanction of his name and 
character to the proceedings of the Orange- 
men there assembled. By the letter in 
question, lord Manners stood convicted of 
not having carried the law into effect. 
The hon. gentleman proceeded to enforce 
the arguments of the hon. mover; con- 
tending, that if ever there was a case 





which called for the application of that 
| power with which the lord Chancellor of 
| Ireland was clothed, the present was that 
one. The right hon. gentleman had said, 
| that the Attorney-general for Ireland had 
approved of the letter of lord Manners. 
But, what was the fact? That when the 
case was laid before him, he merely said, 
he saw no cause for striking Mr. Johnston 
out of the commission of the peace. The 
hon. gentleman here pronounced a warm 
eulogium upon Mr. Brownlow, whose frank, 
honest, manly, candid, avowal of former 
errors, gave the very best proof that the 
_alteration in his opinions was sincere. He 
‘had earned and received the blessings of 
| the independent portion of his country, 
| and had only taken that course freely and 
liberally, which others, less prudent as well 
| as less candid, would hereafter find them- 
selves compelled to adopt. 

Sir William Plunkett said, the House 
would feel that he could scarcely give a silent 
vote upon the present occasion. He did 
not agree with those hon. gentlemen who 
treated the question as one merely of fact. 
The fair question, he thought, was this : 
whether the hon. member for Armagh had 
made out such a primd facie case, as 
called upon government to produce the 
correspondence referred to; and he had 
no hesitation in saying that, in his opinion, 
no such primd facie case was established. 
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In fact, he did not recollect ever to have 
heard a complaint brought before the 
House, which had been pressed with more 
earnestness, or had been more destitute of 
real ground to stand upon. It was difficult 
to collect the object of the complaint. He 
gave every credit for purity of motive to 
the hon. g itleman who had introduced 
it; but he did not see what practical ad- 
vantage was to be gained by investigating 
the history of an insulated transaction, 
which was two years old, and which 
every body had forgotten. Was it meant 
to prosecute any of the parties concerned 
in the quarrel in question? Or was it 
meant to remove the magistrate, Mr. 
Johnston, from his place; or to fix a cen- 
sure upon the lord Chancellor of Ireland ? 
His belief was, that the object desired was 
none of these ; but that there was a wish 
to convince the House of the evils which 
the administration of the law was exposed 
to in Ireland, in consequence of the divided 
politics of the government of that king- 
dom. Then, if this was the case, he had 
never seen a more complete failure ; for he 
appealed to the House, whether every step 
which had been taken in the transaction 
in question, did not show that, however 
divided the members of the Irish govern- 
ment might be upon other subjects, as to 
that there had been among them the most 
entire accordance. The hon. member for 
Limerick had expressed his regret that he 
should take upon himself the task of de- 
fending the conduct of the lord Chancellor 
of Ireland. He had no doubt that this 
regret was meant in a complimentary 
sense: but it was a compliment which he 
could not accept ; for he had no hesitation 
in saying, that upon the present transac- 
tion, as well as upon every other point 
connected with the administration of jus- 
tice, he was most perfectly ready to identify 
himself with that noble and Jearned lord. 
It could hardly be necessary, he hoped, for 
him to defend himself against every im- 
putation of favour to Orange principles or 
Orange feeling. In office, and out of 
office, he had incessantly showed himself 
an enemy to the Orange system, and had 
done his best to put it down. In his 
endeavours to accomplish that end, he 
might, perhaps, be accused of haste or 
indiscretion; but there were few who 
would refuse him credit for having been 
sincere in his endeavours. Therefore, 
while he agreed with his right hon. friend 


that the great body of the Orange party 
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was composed of as honest, independent, 
and worthy men as any in Ireland, yet he 
thought that their very connexion with 
that system poisoned all their utility, and 
neutralized all their good qualities. Free- 
masons, Orangemen, Ribandmen, or what 
not—the opinions of the Irish government, 
ever since he had been connected with it, 
had been that all associations were preju- 
dicial to the well-being of Ireland, and the 
uniform object of the government had 
been to put them down. ‘There were 
many honourable persons near him, from 
whose general views of policy he differed ; 
but as to the treating every description of 
association, of whatever character, with 
discouragement, there had never been a 
difference of opinion among them. Now, 
in the case of the transaction immediately 
in question, his hon. and learned friend, 
the Solicitor-general for Ireland, with 
himself, had been consulted, as to the 
exhibition of processions of the same cha- 
racter with that of the 12th of July; and 
they had at once been of opinion that they 
were illegal. The society, whether it were 
one of Masons or of Orangemen, being ille- 
gal, it followed that its procession must be 
illegal; and it was further illegal, because 
it was sworn upon affidavit, that it was 
likely to lead to a breach of the peace. 
Then what, upon the showing of the hon. 
member for Armagh himself, had been the 
conduct of Mr. Johnston? Mr. Johnston 
had thought, and thought very weakly, 
that because the word “procession” did 
not appear in the act of parliament, there- 
fore the procession could not be illegal ; 
but that was Mr. Johnston’s opinion only. 
The question now was not upon his opi- 
nion, but on hisconduct. From what had 
been said by the hon. member for Limerick, 
the House might be led to suppose, that 
Mr. Johnston had promulgated this opinion 
to the mob, but he had done no such 
thing ; he had expressed his opinion to the 
magistrates, but to the mob he had used 
no advice, but that they should at once 
yield to the law, as it was laid down to 
them, and disperse; and they had, in 
consequence, dispersed without any breach 
of the peace, and from that day to the 
present there had been in Lisburne no 
similar procession. The mob were aware 
of Mr. Johnston’s opinion; but they 
yielded to his advice; and, instead of pro- 
ducing mischief, he had rendered a service 
to the country.—And_ now, what was the 
charge against lord Manners? It was, 
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that he had written a letter to Mr. John- | from the magistracy for doing it, would not 
ston, in which he explained to him that! only have been unreasonable, but highly 
he had been mistaken in his view of the’ impolitic and mischievous. And giving, 
law, but had approved of the conduct! as he repeated he did, every credit to the 
which he had actually pursued. Why, this | sincerity and pure intention of his hon. 
was exactly the true state of the case. Mr. |, friends, the members for Limerick and 
Johnston’s law had been wrong; but his} Armagh, he could not help doubting whe- 
conducthad been judicious and considerate. | ther it had been worth while to rake up 
There was no congratulation in the letter| this stale story out of the oblivion into 
of lord Manners. It merely said, “ You! which it had fallen. He left this question 
are altogether mistaken in your view of the | to the House. The intention of the hon. 
law, as to these processions; but I am| gentlemen, no doubt, was excellent; but 
happy to find, from your explanation of | the circumstances had all happened two 
your conduct, that you have done all in| years since: they were forgotten over and 
your power to discourage them; and that | over again; and the piace in which they 
the unpleasant duty does not devolve upon | had occurred had ever since been perfectly 
me of passing censure upon an individual | tranquil, For the conduct of the govern- 
of respectability.” Then, for the memoran- | ment, however, of Ireland, he must once 
dum alluded to as made by himself. | He} more declare, that whatever differences of 
had certainly stated, in that memorandum, | Opinion upon other subjects might exist 
that he thought there was no ground for | among its members, upon every question 
removing the rev. Mr. Johnston from the} connected with the administration of jus- 
magistracy. He had stated this, and he/ tice, there had always been among them 
now added, that he did not think there} —without reference to Protestants or 
was ground for pronouncing any censure ; | Catholics—the most perfect uniformity. 
because, while he had always done that! Sir J. Newport said, he never expected 
which he could to put down these associa- | to see the day, when his right hon. friend 
tions and processions, still he was opposed | would admit an identity of principle with 
to the system of doing this violently, and | the lord chancellor of Ireland. 

by prosecutions, which, unless they were} Sir W. Plunkett begged pardon for in- 
peremptorily called for, must do mischief| terrupting his right hon. friend. Every 
to the object which they were intended to} man who heard him knew that, upon the 
serve. He believed that the Orange spirit | great political question that divided the 
in the north of Ireland was abating, and| country, and upon several others, his 
that it would expire, unless injudicious | opinions were, toto celo, at variance with 


measures (and none could be more unfor- 
tunate than violence) were resorted to, 
which should have the effect of provoking 
and keeping it alive; but for this reason | 
it was, that he regretted the introduction “ 
the inquiry before the House, as tending | 





those of the learned lord alluded to; but, 
with respect to the administration of just- 
ice in Ireland, he fully identified himself 
with him and the other members of the 
Irish government. 

Sir J. Newport said, he would repeat 
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to revive differences and ill-feelings, long | his regret, that, in the particular transac- 
since dead in the minds of those who had | tion then under discussion, his right hon. 
originally entertained them. There was' friend had condescended to identify him- 
one part of Mr. Johnston’s conduct, cer-| self with that learned lord, who, in a 
tainly, which he condemned: he meant) question respecting the conduct of the 


the wearing of the Orange ribbon. This 
had been made the subject of a good deal | 
of rhetorical exaggeration. It had fees 
called a “coming down decorated with 
Orange emblems,” &c. The short fact 
was, that he had come down with an 
Orange ribbon about his neck—a sort of 
decoration which he had been in the habit 
of wearing for years; but there could be 
no doubt that to do so, at such a time, 
had been indiscreet. Still, Mr. Johnston 
could not be prosecuted for wearing an 
Orange riband. To have removed him 





| magistracy of Ireland, had acted in the 


manner which had that night been de- 
scribed, and which could not be justified. 
He felt proud of his connexion with his 
right hon. friend; but a sense of public 
duty compelled him, and, were he his 
brother, would compel him, to state his 
opinion of his conduct. Instead of ex- 
hibiting unity of sentiment and of action, 
the transaction in question, beyond any 
other that could be adduced, displayed 
the consequences that resulted from a 
divided government in Ireland. The 
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question before the House was, the pro- 
duction of certain documents, to enable 
the House to judge by them, whether or 
not the assertions of the hon. mover were 
borne out, respecting the lord chancellor 
of Ireland. His right hon. friend had 
said, that, on the occasion referred to, 
Mr. Johnston had come into Lisburne 
with an orange ribbon in his breast as 
usual. But it had been sworn, that Mr. 
Johnston had worn a broad orange sash. 
Was that usual with him? His right hon. 
friend had also said, that Mr. Johnston 
had expressed his opinion respecting the 
act of parliament to his brother magis- 
trates. Did he confine his delivery of 
that opinion to them? The fact of con- 
flicting statements as to the contents of 
the documents called for, was, of itself, 
sufficient to induce the House to grant 
them, in order to enable them to judge 
which set of statements was correct. He 
could not agree with his right hon. friend, 
that Orange processions in Ireland were 
rapidly decaying, and would be soon ex- 
tinct. His hon. friend (Mr. S. Rice), 
could bear testimony to the fact, that 
during the last year those processions had 
not been less frequent than in the year 
preceding, when the procession connected 
with the motion before the House had 
taken place. Whilst upon that subject, 
he would direct the attention of the House 


to what was stated in the year 1811, when 


the right hon. the President of the Board 
of Control brought under the notice of 
the House the Orange Societies in Ire- 
land. Upon that occasion, the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, and several 
other right hon. and hon. members, had 
said, that if parliament did not interfere 
with those Associations they would decay 
of themselves. What had been the re- 
sult? That, in the year 1824 or 1825, a 
bill was brought into parliament, em- 
bracing, among other objects, the suppres- 
sion of those associations; and, upon the 
former occasion, he well recollected the 
statement of the noble lord now no more, 
that he was convinced, when the legisla- 
ture expressed its disapprobation of such 
associations, the good sense of the people 
of Ireland would suggest to them the pro- 
priety of not indulging in processions of 
an irritating and exulting nature ; but the 
result proved how much that noble lord 
mistook the feelings of the individuals 
composing those associations. It appear- 
ed to him, that when, in support of the 
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motion, certain statements were made, 
when those statements were met by direct 
contradictions, and when those who gave 
the contradictions opposed the produc- 
tion of documents, which would at once 
convince the House on which side the 
truth lay, it must be taken for granted, 
that the parties who opposed the motion, 
were afraid to appeal to those documents. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he should con- 
fine his observations to the single question 
before the House; namely, whether any 
parliamentary grounds had been adduced 
for the production of the papers. He 
would not follow the example of the hon. 
gentleman who had occupied the greater 
part of the time during which his speech 
lasted with debating the Catholic ques- 
tion. When called upon to pass an opin- 
ion upon high public authorities, he was 
sure that the House would not mix up 
with that the question of the Roman 
Catholic claims. Though he did not 
believe the hon. gentleman had introduced 
this topic for the purpose of influencing 
the House upon the present question, he 
must say that he thought the introduction 
of it at all any thing but fair. The right 
hon. baronet had said, that the conflict- 
ing statements which had been made were 
a sufficient ground for the production of 
these papers. He could not admit the 
extent of the right hon. baronet’s reason- 
ing. He thought that the question upon 
which the House had to decide was this— 
Had such a primd facie case been made 
out, as to satisfy the House that further 
investigation was necessary? For his own 
part, he thought that there never was a 
case to which less suspicion attached. He 
thought he should argue the question 
fairly and properly, if he took this view of 
it—that a magistrate had or had not 
acted improperly, and that the chancellor 
of Ireland had or had not supported and 
encouraged him in his improper conduct. 
First, however, he must be allowed to say, 
that he heartily wished all these associa- 
tions were at an end. He believed that 
they were dying away; but at the same 
time he agreed with the right hon. baronet, 
that if the processions were done away 
with, it would be better for the peace, the 
tranquillity, and the happiness of Ireland. 
Any opinion, therefore, which he might 
hold—any of the strong opinions which 
he was known to entertain respecting 
Catholic emancipation—could not fairly 
be supposed to influence him upon the 
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present question. If he were a private 
gentleman in Ireland, he declared to God 
that he would, by his influence, by his 
example, by every means in his power, 
endeavour to put down these associations 
and processions. With respect to the 
question before the House, they were now 
called upon to investigate circumstances 
which had happened two years ago. He 
held in his hand the statement of Mr. 
Johnston, respecting these circumstances, 
and his motives. The hon, gentleman 
opposite appeared, by his cheers, to ask, 
why he did not produce it. He would 
tell the House why he would not—because 
it implicated other persons—because Lis- 
burne had been in quietness ever since— 
and because these circumstances had been 
for some time past buried in oblivion. 
Why, then, should he renew the disturb- 
ances even in recollection? It appeared 
that a complaint had been made to the 
lord Chancellor respecting Mr. Johnston, 
and the latter was immediately called 
upon for an explanation. The outline of 
thisgentleman’s statement was as follows :— 
He was an old clergyman, seventy-eight 
years of age, and had no intention what- 
ever of interfering, when the circumstances 
complained of took place. He was, how- 
ever, called upon by a police magistrate, 
who entreated him to attend a meeting of 
the magistrates. He went there, and 
found them debating how they should 
behave on the following day, which was 
the anniversary of the battle of the Boyne 
—a day which it had always been cus- 
tomary to celebrate by processions. He 
was told, that in the opinion of the Attor- 
ney and Solicitor General, these proces- 
sions were illegal; but upon looking over 
the act of parliament he did not sind the 
word “processions” in it, and he there- 
fore gave it as his opinion, that the act 
did not include processions. At the same 
time, however, he strongly recommended 
them, asa friend, not to use force. He 
denied that either directly or indirectly he 
took any part in the proceedings; and 
though he took a different view of the 
law from the Crown-lawyers, yet, as a 
friend, he advised them to disperse peace- 
ably. It was true that he entered the 
town with an orange ribbon, and certainly 
he would have been better advised if he 
had left this distinguishing badee at home. 
Mr. Johnston, however, stated, that he 
thought he should have more influence 
with the Orange party, if he wore the in- 
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signia which proclaimed him their friend, 
and appeared with a badge which he had 
worn on that, day for nearly forty years. 
He thought this a fair and honest decla- 
ration; but, at the same time, he would 
repeat, that, in his opinion, Mr. Johnston, 
as a magistrate, did not act judiciously in 
appearing with this distinguishing mark. 
This statement had been sent by Mr. 
Johnston to lord Manners, and he received 
no answer to it; it being the custom of 
his lordship, when he received a vindica- 
tion which he thought satisfactory, not to 
return any answer to it, but to let the 
matter rest. Mr. Johnston, however, was 
uneasy at receiving no answer, and wrote 
to lord Manners, who replied, that though 
he differed entirely with him as to the 
law, he was glad that he had been able to 
send him so satisfactory a vindication. 
Could this be called encouraging Mr. 
Johnston in his conduct, when the Chan- 
cellor expressly told him, that the view 
which he had taken of the law was wrong ? 
He thought this a fair statement of the 
case, and, if it was, he would ask if any 
parliamentary grounds had been made out 
in favour of the motion? If, after a lapse 
of two years, no worse case had occurred 
—if the hon. gentleman who had brought 
forward the motion had not been able to 
adduce any thing of a more aggravated 
nature—was it wise to revive this circum- 
stance? Was it not fair to infer that oc- 
currences of this nature had been made 
to wear away by good example? When 
these occurrences took place, it must be 
recollected, that the act which forbad 
them had only just passed. If it had 
happened lately, the matter would have 
worn a very different aspect. It must be 
recollected, that the person in question 
was a very old gentleman; that he had 
been in the habit of seeing these things 
done all his lifetime, and at times when 
exhibitions of this nature were not looked 
upon in the way in which they had sub- 
sequently been viewed. Some allowance 
must be made for circumstances and ex- 
ample; and a little consideration should 
be had for adherence to former opinions. 
He entreated his hon. friend (for he must 
allow him to call him so) to recollect, that 
this circumstance took place in July 1825, 
and that in the March preceding, his hon. 
friend had presented the petition from the 
Orangemen, which prayed an inquiry into 
the institution, objects, signs, oaths, and 
pass-words of the Orange lodges in Ire- 
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land, and stated that the Orangemen were 
most anxious for inquiry. He (Mr. Peel) 
had taken a part in the debates of 1825, 
and he then held precisely the same lan- 
guage which he held now, and said that 
nothing could compensate for the exist- 
ence of these associations. He never 
could agree to the production of papers 
which would inculpate parties who had no 
disposition whatever to violate the law ; 
and, under these circumstances, he should 
decidedly oppose the motion. 

Dr. Lushington said, that the right hon. 
gentleman had promulgated the doctrine, 
that the best way to judge of Mr. John- 
ston’s motives, was to refer to that gentle- 
man’s own statement. For his part, how- 
ever, he thought the facts of the case 
would be a much surer guide to this 
point. The state of it was this: there 
were the opinions of the two legal officers 
of the Crown upon a certain point of law; 
and the rev. Mr. Johnston, a person alto- 
gether unacquainted with the law, thought 
proper to differ from them, and to act 
upon his own opinion. It was stated, that 
one of the parties, which formed these 
processions, marched under his immediate 
guidance and direction; and, if this were 
true, he thought that the person who had 
so prostituted justice ought not to be al- 
lowed to remain in the commission. 

The House divided: For the motion 
69; Against it 124: Majority against the 
motion 55. 


List of the Mwority. 


Abercromby, hon. J. Heneage, G. F. 
Althorp, lord Ileron, sir R. 
Baring, A. Honywood, P. 
Baring, F. Iloward, hon. H. 
Bentinck, lord W. Howick, lord 
Buxton, T. F. Hume, J. 
Calcraft, J. Ilutchinson, H. 
Clifton, lord Jephson, O. 
Colborne, Ridley Kemp, T. R. 
Davies, colonel Kennedy, T. F. 
Dawson, A. King, hon. R. 
Denison, W. Labouchere, II. 
Du Cane, Peter Lombe, E. 
Easthope, J. Lushington, Dr. 
Ebrington, lord Maberly, W. L. 
Fazakerley, N. Macdonald, sir J. 
Fergusson, sir R. Marjoribanks, S. 
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Ponsonby, hon. G. 
Ponsonby, hon. F. 
Robarts, A. W. 
Robinson, G. 
Russell, lord J. 
Russell, lord W. 
Rumbold, C. 


Sykes, D. 
Tomes, J. 


Tierney, right hon. G. 


Warburton, H, 
Western, C. C. 
Wood, alderman 
Wood, Charles 





Fitzgerald, John 


Fortescue, hon, G. 


Gordon, Robert 
Graham, sir J. 
Grattan, H. 
Grattan, J. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Heathcote, G. 





Martin, R. 
Marshall, W. 
Maule, hon. W. 
Monck, J. B. 
Morpeth, lord 
Nugent, lord 
O’Brien, Lucius 
Parnell, sir li. 


Smith, W. 
Stanley, hon. E. 
Stuart, Villiers 


TELLERS, 
Brownlow, C. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, March 30. 


Fees on Private Bitrs.] The Earl 
of Hardwicke presented a Petition from 
himself and several other proprietors of 
land, in the Bedford Level, complaining 
of the great expense of passing Private 
Bills, and praying their lordships to insti- 
tute a committee to inquire into the mat- 
ter. The petition was presented in conse- 
quence of a bill then on its way through 
parliament for underdraining the South 
Level. It was of some importance, that 
undertakings of such a description, which 
materially benefitted the community, should 
not be exposed to any unnecessary ex- 
pense. In this case the petitioners com- 
plained, not merely of the amount of the 
fees levied, but of the uncertainty of what 
that amount would be. On this bill there 
were no less than fourteen sets of fees to 
be paid; so that the parties could not 
know what the expense would be. In his 
opinion, such things ought to be a matter 
of notoriety, so that persons bringing a 
private bill into parliament, should be cer- 
tain beforehand what it would cost. In a 
case which recently occurred to the bishop 
of Exeter, it was necessary, in order to 
improve the cathedral, to pull down some 
houses, and the act of parliament enabling 
the dean and chapter to purchase the 
houses to be pulled down cost more than 
the property was worth. It had been 
stated by a noble lord, that the expense of 
passing private bills had been much in- 
creased by the practice of appointing 
agents; but this he did not believe was 
the case. The agents saved the parties a 
great deal of trouble, and transacted that 
business by correspondence, which persons 
must otherwise come from a great distance 
to transact.—-The noble earl concluded by 
moving for the appointment of a commit- 
tee, to inquire into the subject, which was 
ordered, and the committee appointed. 
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of Lansdown rose, in pursuance of the no- 
tice which he had given, to call their lord- 
ships’ attention to the subject of Appeals 
from India. He proposed by his motion 
to put their lordships in possession, by the 
information it would cause to be laid on 
their table, of some circumstances which 
would show them that a great practical 
grievance was suffered by that porticn of 
his majesty’s subjects who constituted 
that distant part of the empire. He 
hoped their lordships would think no 
apology necessary from him for bringing 
before them a question, concerning which 
he did not pretend to have any local in- 
formation ; but it must happen, while the 
government of countries of vast extent, 
and at a great distance, was under our 
sway, that such questions should come 
before their lordships, and it was their 
duty to collect as much information as 
possible on all questions in which the wel- 
fare, the happiness and, above all, the 
administration of justice in that distant 
country was concerned. He did not mean 
to say from what cause the difficulty had 
arisen; but the fact would be proved to 
their lordships by the papers, for which 
he meant to move. Ever since the year 
1773, when, by the act of parliament for 
regulating the judicature in India, the 
duty had been cast on the privy council, 
of hearing and deciding appeals, a large 
number of them lay, not merely not de- 
cided, but on which no proceedings had 
taken place at all. The number of these 
appeals, from one court, amounted to 
forty or fifty, on which no proceedings 
whatever had taken place. In one in- 
stance, there was an example of appeal, 
in which the property of the whole Zemin- 
dary of Ramnad was concerned; which 
was an extensive district, containing many 
square miles, and many thousand inhabit- 
ants ; and, during the time the appeal was 
pending, on which no proceedings had 
taken place, no man could tell what were 
his rights in the district, and the people 
were ignorant to whom they ought to pay 
their rents. .He did not mean to impute 
blame to any person, or to say that these 
causes had been put off or delayed by any 
one man’s conduct; because he was in- 
duced to suppose that the machinery was 
defective by which appeals were sent from 
India to England, so that they were not 
brought under the consideration of the 
privy council. No man who knew the 
zeal and ability of his noble friend, the 
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| president of the privy council—none of 
thir lordships, who had acted with him on 
‘committees, and were aware of his manner 
of managing business in them, or in that 
'House—could for one moment suspect 
| that he was to blame for this delay. But 
‘it did appear that there existed a great 
' practical grievance—a great delay in get- 
ting those appeals brought to a hearmg— 
‘which defeated the intention of the legis- 
lature, when it cast on the privy council 
the duty of hearing and determining these 
appeals. The consequences of these de- 
lays were most injurious. As long as liti- 
gious suitors in India knew. that they had 
_a power, by lodging an appeal, of keeping 
-a cause suspended for years, it was a 
temptation to them to do so, as they were 
sure of deriving a fraudulent benefit from 
their injustice ; when, if they knew from 
‘authority, that such appeals would be 
‘heard and decided, they would never bring 
‘them. As the number of those appeals 
‘increased, which came from courts in dis- 
‘tant parts of the country, their effects ex- 
|tended over more individuals, and pro- 
duced greater mischief. He knew it would 
be said, that the delay was caused by no 
agents being appointed ; and this was, he 
potion the case; but, unless the ma- 
chinery was provided for bringing these 
appeals before the privy council, it must 
be difficult for the native suitor, who em- 
ployed fakeels as his agents, to find the 
means of following up his suit. He did 
not know exactly what that machinery 
_ought to be, whether there should be an 
| officer appointed here to bring forward the 
| appeals, or whether any other measure 
|should be adopted. The fakeels, who 
‘conducted business before the supreme 
court, might be competent to manage the 
business here; but many appeals came 
from provincial courts, and in them the 
| suitors were destitute of all means of bring- 
ing their cause under the consideration of 
the council. It was necessary to recollect, 
that some of these appeals came from 
‘persons immediately connected with the 
government of India: they were trans- 
mitted, some to the India House, and 
‘some to the Board of Control; but, in 
|many cases, they came from persons who 
were accustomed to lay their statements 
before one or other of these bodies, and, 
after sending in a roll of paper, to wait in 
silence, and without impatience, for a de- 
termination. From whatever cause the 
difficulty arose, it was due to the people 
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of that country to endeavour to remedy 
it. If it arose from the constitution of 
the privy council, the members of which 
might find some difficulty in determining 
questions arising from a dispute concern- 
ing rights which had to be determined by 
the laws of India, an obvious remedy ought 
to be found, by calling to the assistance 
of the privy council some of those respect- 
able individuals who had filled high judi- 
cial situations in India, who now enjoyed 
pensions for their services, and who might 
give this assistance for those persons, and 
which he was sure they would be most 
willing to give. He did not say whether 
they should be employed as assessors, or 
whether his majesty should be advised to 
place some of them in the privy council. 
If the difficulty arose from counsel, there 
could be no difficulty in finding a remedy 
for it. If it began at the other end of 
the proceedings—if it arose from a diffi- 
culty of preparing and transmitting ap- 
peals, and bringing them before the privy 
council, some provision should be made 
to facilitate the bringing them before the 
council, so that they might be speedily 
decided. At present, from whatever cause 
it arose, the appeals could not be prose- 
cuted to a conclusion, and the delay 
amounted to a denial of justice. Many of 
these appeals had been lying over ten, 
twelve, and twenty years. They came 
from different parts of India, and left 
numberless questions connected with pro- 
perty in an unsettled state. The noble 
marquis concluded by moving for a return 
of all cases of appeal which had been 
transmitted from various courts in India, 
since the year 1800; and from Ceylon, 
the Isle of France, and our other Eastern 
dependencies, since they had been in our 
possession, stating how they had been dis- 
posed of. It had been his intention, he 
said, to have moved for the return from 
India since 1773; but on finding that, 
previous tol 800, the communications on this 
subject had not been made regular, he had 
extended his motion only to the year 1800. 

The Earl of Harrowby said, he did not 
rise to oppose the motion, to which he 
could have no objection under any cir- 
eumstances. His noble friend, who had 
frequently called their lordships’ attention 
to many important subjects, had undoubt- 
edly a right to call their attention to this ; 
and had he even done it in a manner dif- 
ferent from what he.had, no feeling of 
soreness could have arisen in his mind. 
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But the manner in which his noble friend 
had brought forward the subject was cal- 
culated to do away any unpleasant feel- 
ing, were it possible, which it was not, 
that any could exist. His principal object 
in rising was to make one or two explana- 
tions, that it might not be supposed that 
the privy council was the cause of the 
delay which existed. Their lordships 
were aware that the privy council was a 
court of justice, and, like other courts, 
could take no cognizance of causes unless 
they were regularly brought before it It 
could not hear those appeals, unless the 
parties were present, or some agent for 
them. But when the appeals were entered 
and followed up by the agents, they were 
heard to an end, and were not delayed. 
For what passed before the cause came 
before the court, or before one of the 
parties made an application to it, the 
privy council could not be responsible. 
He believed his noble friend was mis- 
informed, however, as to the number of 
the appeals which were undecided. He 
thought the number of appeals, since 
1800, had not exceeded nine; and, except 
in one instance, no step had been taken, 
no agent had been appointed, and no 
means adopted for carrying them on. 
Their lordships would see, that merely 
sending a petition did not enable the privy 
council to proceed. Surely the counsel 
who advised the appeal from India, should 
have sufficient experience to know, that 
unless there was an agent here to be an- 
swerable for the fees, which went to the 
public, and to employ counsel, the appeal 
could not come before the privy council. 
It could take no notice of it whatever. 
As far as the privy council was concerned, 
he could say, that whenever causes were 
brought before it, there was no unneces- 
sary delay. There were at present only 
four causes ready for hearing. As to the 
privy council not being properly consti- 
tuted as a court, and as to his noble 
friend’s suggestion to have assessors, 
the council had questions to decide of 
Dutch law, of French law, of Spanish 
law, and of the law of every people from 
whom we had ever taken a colony, and he 
had not heard any complaints made by 
the learned and able persons who sat in 
the privy council, that they could not un- 
derstand those laws. He was persuaded 
that they did not find a greater difficulty 
in deciding such questions, than their 
lordships had in deciding questions of 
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Scotch law. He believed, also, that, by 
the assistance of counsel, questions of 
Hindoo or Mahomedan law might be de- 
cided in the privy council. 
to him, therefore, premature to suggest an 
alteration in the constitution of the court. 
He had not the least objection to produce 
the papers, though he must say, that no 
primd facie case had been made out for 
imputing delay to the privy council. 
The motion was agreed to. 








——— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, March 30. 


STaTE OF THE ADMINISTRATION.] The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, that 
the Report of the Committee of Supply be 
brought up. On the question being put, 

Mr. Tierney said, he wished to suggest 
to the House the propriety of postponing 
this vote of supply till the last day of 
April. He had two objections to the 
vote: one was the large amount of it; 
the other arose from the existing state of 
public affairs. As some gentlemen might 
not be aware of the nature of the vote 
proposed by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, he must trespass for a short time on 
the patience of the House, whilst he gave 
a brief explanation of the course of pro- 
ceeding in such cases. The elder mem- 
bers were aware that about five and twenty 
years ago, a question had been agitated 
in the House respecting the arrears of the 
civil list for some time previous. These 
arrears occasioned the attention of parlia- 
ment to be directed to a consideration of 
some remedy for the evil, and the means 
of preventing a recurrence of it. In 1815, 
an act came into operation, by which the 
civil list got rid of a great number of pay- 
ments by which the arrears had been occa- 
sioned. ‘These had amounted to a large 
sum in the years immediately previous to 
1815. This formed the estimate of the 
outgoings of the civil list; and it became 
the duty of the House to prevent an im- 
proper application of the public money so 
granted. The mode of proceeding was 
for the ministers to present an estimate of 
what was necessary, and next year to pro- 
duce a statement, to show what had been 
done with the money voted upon it. This 
year the statement was 296,000/. The 
estimate was 300,000/. to meet the coming 
expenses of the current year. It was im- 
possible to imagine a grant which was 
more a grant of confidence than this. His 


It appeared | 
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chief objection was, that it was a grant 
of confidence ; and confidence in whom? 
He wished to express himself in a manner 
entirely free from disrespect towards any 
person in the House; but before he con- 
sented to grant a sum of 300,000/., he 
must know to whom it was to be granted, 
and who were to be responsible for the 
proper application of it [hear]; With re- 
spect to the grant itself, there was a great 
deal to be said, if this were the proper 
time to say it ; but, unless he could succeed 
in prevailing upon the House to defer the 
consideration of the vote, it would bea 
waste of time to detail his objections. He 
would just observe, however, that the sum 
for diplomatic services this year was not 
much less than 370,000/. In stating the 
enormity of this sum, the House would 
agree, that the subject was worthy the 
attention of parliament. This sum was 
greater than that of last year, and infinitely 
greater than the average of 1791, 1792, 
and 1793. The estimate for 1803 and 
1804, including all extraordinaries, was 
150,000/.; so that the present was now 
more than double. He did not find fault 





with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
| The right hon gentleman, he admitted, 
| Only followed the steps of his predecessors. 
| Neither did he find the least fault with 
| the diplomatic persons themselves; but 
/such a gross disproportion between the 
|exigencies of the service and the ex- 
_penditure, called for the attention of 
| parliament. He knewthat the Chancellorof 
| the Exchequer would say, “I will explain 
every item;” but that was not a very 
| satisfactory mode of proceeding either to 
‘the country, to the House, nor to the 
;tight hon. gentleman himself: because 
| there were many things which he might 
have a strong disposition to do, but which 
it was not by any means requisite should 
be done. Now, there was the sum of 
23,0002. for snuff-boxes, which seemed 
an unnecessary expense ; but it would be 
placing himself in an unpleasant situation 
with regard to foreigners, if the right hon. 
gentleman refused to give them ; but if the 
House refused to furnish the means an 
excuse was provided for him. The special 
missions were another source of un- 
necessary expenditure. The missions 
of the dukes of Devonshire and North- 
umberland had produced not only a 
heavy cost to the country, but an enor- 
mous expense to themselves. All that the 
ministers required of these illustrious 
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personages was, that they should support 
in splendor the honour of the country ; 
and no one could carry that support of the 
country’s honour to a higher pitch than 
they. He did not dispute the sums given 


and expended on these missions ; but he | 


doubted the propriety of such missions at 
all. Why should it be necessary for one 
crowned head to send an expensive mis- 
sion of compliment to another? Many of 
these items were extremely high. It was 
utterly incomprehensible to him how such 
an enormous difference between the esti- 
mates for the present and past years which 
he had stated, could arise. 


country were considered, he thought un- 
necessary splendor should be dispensed 


with. The nobleman now at the court of | 
France might represent the king at less | 


than half the expense of a mission, which 


was eaten up by the Frenchmen dependent | 


upon it. Then the consequence was, 
that persons of small fortunes were shut 
out from such missions. The right hon. 
gentleman then reverted to the circum- 
stances of the country, and repeated that 
this was a vote of confidence in ministers ; 
and it was impossible for the House to 
know in whom that confidence was to be 
reposed. There had been great forbearance 
displayed upon that point on his side of 
the House, considering the language 
which had been used out of doors, and 
the anxiety of the public to see a termi- 


nation of the present unsettled state of | 


things. Gentlemen on his side of the 
House had not only shown a degree of 


forbearance with regard to this question, | 


which he almost considered to be blamea- 


ble, but had also abstained from checking | 
a number of votes, which, in the present | 


condition of the country, he conceived 
ought not to be granted. From the un- 
willingness of gentlemen on his side of the 
House to do any thing which could em- 
barrass the government, or impede the 
passing of the supplies which were neces- 
sary to carry on the public service, every 
thing which government required had 
been granted, just as if there had been an 
entire administration. The time, however, 
was now come, in which it was the duty of 
the House to show some signs of life. 
The country expected that it would at 
length exert its energies, as it was a mere 
mockery to talk any longer about delicacy 


There was , 
no fault in the foreign ministers, who | 
supported in splendor the country’s cha- 
racter ; but when the circumstances of the | 
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| and forbearance. No one could be more 
| inclined than he was to evince the utmost 
| liberality towards the noble lord whose 
_ unfortunate illness they all deplored; and 
if any man would get up, and say 
that there was any chance of the noble 
lord’s recovering from it, so far as to be 
again competent to the toils of office, he 
would sit down immediately, and not say 
another word on the subject. Though 
he had not the honour of an intimate 
acquaintance with the noble lord’s family 
' and connexions, he believed he was not 
misinforming the House, when he said 
that there was no such chance. He was 
told, that though the noble lord’s life 
might be still spared to his family and 
friends, it was absurd to hope that he 
would be restored to any more than his 
family and friends. He, therefore, con-. 
sidered lord Liverpool, as a public servant, 
already extinct; and he had no doubt 
‘that, if the noble lord were now asked, 
whether he wished to remain any longer 
in office, and were in a condition to give 
an answer to that question, he would say, 
‘<The time is come for my resigning the offi- 
‘cial situations which I have so long held, 
and therefore let no delicacy towards me 
interfere with the demands of the public 
service.” He conceived, that in the pre- 
| Sent situation of the country, an important 
‘question like this depended upon other 
circumstances than delicacy and forbear- 
_ance. What was right at one time might be 
wrong at another ; and punctilios, on which 
individuals might stand with propriety on 
some occasions, might be quite inde- 
fensible on others. It might be incon- 
venient, nay, it might be indelicate, to 
form a new administration, whilst there 
| was any rational hope of lord Liverpool’s 
| recovery ; but let the House look at the 
condition of the country, and say, if it 
could, that any time ought to be lost 
before the formation of an efficient ad- 
ministration. Look at the state of the 
finances. Did the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer mean to say that the state of the 
finances was not at present of the most 
appalling description ? It was impossible 
to doubt that the country was at present 
bowed down to the earth by a weight of 
debt, which had many years ago been pre- 
dicted as the necessary result of our ex- 
travagance, though the prediction had 
unfortunately been addressed to deaf and. 
unbelieving ears. Did any man in his 
senses doubt, that the scanty hope on 
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which the country had long subsisted, of | king of England? We ought to know 


extinguishing its debt by the aid of the 
sinking-fund, was now gone and vanished 
for ever? Did any man in his senses 
doubt that the revenue was falling off hour 
after hour, and that the defalcations in it 
were of the most alarming extent? He 
believed that, on that point, there was no 
longer matter of dispute. He confessed, 
that to him this was a source of bitter dis- 
appointment ; for he had not expected that 
the distress which had been pervading the 
country would have continued so long. 
Look at the condition of our trade. It 
was paralyzed from one end of the country 
to the other. Ask any banker, and he 
will tell you that in the city never was such 
distress known. Look at the condition of 
our manufactures, and you will find that 
those who absolutely make them, the ope- 
ratives, as it is now the fashion to call 
them, are ground to the dust, by the 
privations under which they suffer, and 
are labouring at such reduced wages as 
scarcely enable them to keep life and soul 
together. Look at the state of agri- 
culture. If you are to believe the country 
gentlemen, who have been pouring their 
complaints into our ears for weeks past, 
never was agriculture worse off. You 
have thus a population, of which a part 
insists that you are to make no alteration 
in your Corn-laws, and another complains, 
that if you do not instantly take measures 


to lower the price of provisions, they must | 


die in heaps from starvation. Look at the 
condition of our Foreign Affairs. He 
could not be expected to be intimately 
acquainted with the minute details of our 


political situation with respect to other | 


countries ; but he could not help surmising 
that something interesting was expected, 
when he saw the large army which we had 
sent out, and were maintaining in Portugal. 
He knew and approved of the reasons on 
account of which it had been sent there. 
And if he could be sure that the right 
hon. Secretary for Foreign Affairs would 
remain in the situation in which he was 
at present, the confidence which he had 
reposed in government from the beginning, 
he should continue to it till the end. 
[Great cheering from the Opposition.] 
But how did he know that, in a few days, 
the aspect of affairs might not be altered 
by the general confidence of foreign powers 
being withdrawn from England in conse- 


| whether the foreign policy of the country 
' was likely to continue to be directed by 
‘his master-mind; or whether it was likely 
to be transferred to the management of 
‘some inferior and subordinate spirit. We 
wanted a minister who enjoyed confidence 
at home and consideration abroad. No 
one at present knew who were ministers, 
what were their views, or to what point 
their efforts were directed. How strange 
the rumours were which prevailed in 
England, on those points every man knew ; 
but how much more strange, how much 
more wild and extravagant they were 
abroad, no one could imagine who had not 
heard them. Look also to the state of 
Ireland. Who is to govern Ireland, or is 
Ireland to be governed at all? He did 
not wish to provoke any discussion, either 
regarding our foreign policy, or regarding 
that which was commonly called the Catho- 
lic question. Hedid not wish to advance any 
thing for purposes of mere party ; the only 
point at which he was labouring was, 
that some intelligible measures should be 
_ devised for the general good of the whole 
‘community, and that the whole com- 
munity should not be left, as it was at 
present, in a most unprofitable state of 
suspense and uncertainty. He did not 
even pretend to blame ministers for not 
bringing the negotiations—if negotiations 
had been commenced on this subject—to 
aclose. He had been accustomed, from 
the language of the constitution, to con- 
sider that the supreme arrangement of 
these matters rested with the king, and 
that no one was responsible for the forma- 
tion of a ministry, though every minister 
was responsible after its formation, for the 
acts which he might recommend his 
majesty to sanction. Now, if it were the 
| duty of the present advisers of the king to 
/recommend him to form a new adminis- 
| tration, and if they were anxious to form 
/such an administration, surely it was an 
'excuse for the House of Commons to 
| be anxious to see that administration when 
it was formed. If it were so difficult, as 
| was now represented, to find a first 
| minister of state, surely, it would be ashame 
| to the House of Commons not to be anxious 
i to know who that minister was. It was 
undoubtedly the privilege of his majesty 
| to choose his own ministers ;_ but then it 
| was no less undoubtedly the privilege of 


' 


quence of the right hon. Secretary's | the House of Commons to stop the sup- 


being withdrawn from the service of the 
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‘cised, and the House was made acquainted 
with the person to whom the disposal of 
those supplies was to be intrusted [hear, 
hear].. In the observations he had just 
made he had no intention to censure 
ministers. If he had said any thing in 
the warmth of debate which cast censure 
upon them, he had said it unintentionally 
and wished it unsaid. He was desirous of 
performing the task which he had imposed 
upon himself in the mildest manner, and 
without exciting any political feeling or 
irritation. He thought that no one 
could with justice blame gentlemen on his 
side of the House for want of forbearance 
or delicacy. All that he and they now 
asked for was this—that the king or some- 
body for him, should take the necessary 
steps to give the country an administration. 
For himself he had determined not to part 
with one farthing of the public money 
until an administration was formed. It 
was fine talking to say that the House 
ought to regard measures, not men ; but 
though it was fine talking it was still not 
a whit the less nonsense [hear]. It would 
not do for ministers to say, ‘‘ So much is 
wanted for the army, so much for the navy, 
and so much for the other departments of 
the State.” Something more was wanted. 
It was necessary that the House should 
know who was to command its army, who 
was to direct its navy, and who was to be 
at the head of the other departments. It 
was right that when public affairs were in 
the miserable state of incertitude in which 
the affairs of this great empire now un- 
fortunately were, the representatives of the 
people should keep in their hands the 
means of making the fitting appropriations 
for the service of the commonwealth. 
It was his bounden duty, as a member of 
the House of Commons, to prevent the 
House from being sent about its business 
when all the grants were gone through, 
without knowing to whom the administra- 
tion was to be intrusted, until the time of 
its next meeting; and the best mode of 
preventing that result appeared to him to 
be the withholding of the supplies. The 
present was a moment at which the 
greatest anxiety prevailed among all 
ranks and conditions of men, to see 
a decided order of things once more 
éstablished in the country. He wanted, 
he repeated, no discussion about the pro- 
priety of this or that political arrangement ; 
and having said so, he trusted he might 
be permitted to add, that if ever there 
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was a moment of great public anxiety in 
the history of this country—if ever there 
was a time in which there was great dis- 
trust in the wisdom of their governors felt 
by all who entertained sober and discreet 
views among the governed—if ever there 
was a period when it was absolutely 
necessary that the public confidence should 
repose somewhere—the present was that 
period; and the only chance which the 
country had of being rescued from the 
difficulties which surrounded it, was in 
having its distrust dispelled, and its con- 
fidence re-invigorated. That which the 
country had for weeks been wanting, was 
a strong, an efficient, and a united admi- 
nistration; and if such an administration 
were not speedily formed, its difficulties 
would soon gain such a head that it would 
not be within the power of man to over- 
come and remove them. What he meant 
by the words “ united Administration ” he 
would not at present define, because he 
had no intention to provoke a discussion 
upon any dubious or controverted points. 
He used the words in their ordinary ac- 
ceptation, and in no other; and he thought 
that the good of the country could only 
be consulted by setting over it an ad- 
ministration, endowed with that combina- 
tion of integrity and talent, which would 
enable it at once to preserve the respects 
of foreign powers, the confidence of its 
own sovereign, and, above all, the grateful 
attachment of the people intrusted to its 
care. Give the country such an adminis- 
tration, and there was no danger which 
we might not hope to overcome ; leave us 
without it, and the difficulties of our 
situation would become more appalling 
than ever, and we should exhaust ourselves 
at last in vain efforts to subdue them. 
He should say no more, lest he should 
provoke that discussion which he was 
anxious to avoid, but should conclude by 
moving, ‘‘that the further consideration 
of this report be deferred till the Ist of 
May.” 

Mr. Secretary Canning then addressed 
the House; but in a tone of voice so in- 
distinct, as to be only partially heard in 
the gallery. However, he said, he might 
differ from the motion which the right 
hon. gentleman had just submitted to the 
House, he still agreed in one proposition 
which the right hon. gentleman had laid 
down in the course of his speech ; namely, 
that the government had no reason to 
complain, either of the House in general, 
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or of the right hon. gentleman in par- 
ticular, or of any of the hon. gentlemen 
who sat near him, on account of any 
want of courtesy or forbearance, shown 
towards it during the crisis which had 
occurred since the commencement of the 
lamentable illness of his noble friend. 
Neither did he differ from the right hon. 
gentleman when he stated, that from the 
force of circumstances, and from the lapse 
of time, it was necessary that those con- 
siderations which had induced them to 
act with so much courtesy and forbearance 
up to the present moment, must now 
cease to have the slightest influence on 
their future conduct. He trusted that 
the right hon. gentleman opposite would 
admit, on this occasion that it was difficult 
for those who had long acted in concert 
with the noble lord whose illness they all 
in common deplored, who had enjoyed 
the happiness of a nearer and more inti- 
mate view of those great talents and 
acknowledged virtues to which the right 
hon. gentleman had paid so handsome 
and yet so just a tribute, and who were 
further bound to that noble lord by the 
ties of ancient and long-continued friend- 
ship—he trusted, he said, that the right 
hon. gentleman would admit that it was 
difficult for persons in their situation to 
bring themselves to believe that all hopes 
of the noble lord’s recovery were entirely 
and utterly at an end. He trusted, more- 
over that the right hon. gentleman what- 
ever might have been the incofvenience 
which undoubtedly had been experienced, 
and whatever might be the impatience, 


which he admitted was growinginthe public | 


mind, for the conclusion of the present un- 
settled state of things, would still admit 
that ministers, if they had sinned, had 
sinned on the right side, and that nothing 
could have been more disgraceful to them 
or more painful to lord Liverpool, than 
for that nobleman to have found, upon 
waking from his present trance, that his 
place in the cabinet had been sought to 
be filled up with intemperate haste and 
with precipitate ambition. It was, he 
admitted, difficult to define the precise 
limit and the exact period to which such 
considerations ought to be extended; but 
he could assure the House, that ministers 
had not suffered the time to pass away, 
without attaching to them due importance. 
He said most distinctly, that for the delay 
which had already taken place, ministers 
were ready to take as much responsibility 
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as for any other act of their administration ; 
and when he made use of his majesty’s 
name, and alluded to the forbearance 
which had been shown, in compliance 
with the royal feelings, he did not do so 
with any view of throwing upon his 
majesty the slightest portion of that re- 
sponsibility which attached to himself 
individually, and to the whole adminis- 
tration collectively. That delay, he could 
now inform the House, was at an end 
[hear, hear]. His majesty had desired 
a communication to be made to lord 
Liverpool’s most immediate connexions, 
that the time was at length come, at which, 
with whatever pain it might be attended, 
he must, in compliance with the claims 
of public duty, proceed to fill up the 
chasm occasioned by the loss of the noble 
earl’s services; and sure he was, that it 
would be a satisfaction to the House to 
hear, as it had been to ministers who had 
recommended his majesty so to act, and 
to his majesty who had acted upon their 
recommendation, that lord Liverpool— 
and he did not mean to make any 
statement as to the precise condition 
of his noble friend’s health—had _ suffi- 
cient consciousness to understand that 
his feelings and situation had been 
equally respected by the sovereign and 
by his colleagues in office, and that 
it had been a great consolation to him to 
know that they had been so respected. 
Under these circumstances, he hoped that 
the House would not feel itself called 
upon to affix to the administration the 
last stigma which its last power could 
inflict—he meant a vote equal to the 
stoppage of the ordinary supplies—unless 
it either traced, or suspected, in the 
| course which ministers had pursued, other 
| motives than those which appeared on the 
| face of their conduct. When this dread- 
ful calamity had befallen the country, one 
great measure had been prepared, and was 
ready to be brought under the consideration 
of parliament, which had been looked for 
with extraordinary impatience and expec- 
tation. He meant the consideration of 
the Corn-laws. Would it have been wise, 
supposing it had been delicate, which he 
thought the right hon. gentleman would 
agree with him that it would not have 
been—would it have been wise, he asked, 
in ministers to postpone the consideration 
of that measure until a new government 
was formed, having, as they fortunately 
had, not only the advantage of the noble 
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lord’s concurrence and -advice, but also 
all the advantage of his high authority, 
and of the application of his great talents 
to the framing of it? Had no calamity 
befallen the noble lord, that measure 
would have been introduced  simulta- 
neously into both Houses of parliament : 
as things had turned out, it had only been 
introduced into that House, in which the 
noble lord, had he been in health and 
vigour, could have taken no share in the 
discussion. It had gone through that 
House without any inconvenience being 
felt from the want of the noble lord’s 
superintendence and support ; and he left 
it to those who heard him, to decide 
whether, having only the choice of putting 
off the question to the formation of a new 
administration, giving in the interim to the 
noble lord that reasonable time for recovery 
which all parties wished that he should 
have, or the choice of proceeding precipi- 
tately to the formation of a new adminis- 
tration, without giving any time at all. 
Ministers had not acted more wisely in 
proceeding at once to the consideration of 
that measure, without any reference at all 
to the situation of the noble lord. From the 
very beginning it had been the intention 
of government, as soon as the measure 
had reached its last stage in the House of 
Commons, to propose a delay, for the 
express purpose alluded to by the right 
hon. gentleman opposite. He had ex- 
pected that, in the early part of the present 
week, the bill would have reached that 
stage, and he assured the House that was 
the limit of time to which ministers had 
postponed the moving of the adjournment 
of the House, or rather the cessation of 
public business, for the purpose of fixing 
a new administration. ‘The duration of 
that interval, far beyond the period which 
had been originally anticipated, had led 
to a state of things which had compelled 
his right hon. friend, the chancellor of 
the Exchequer, to ask for a sum on 
account, to carry on the public business 
till after the Easter recess. He would 
not blame the right hon. gentleman 
Opposite, because in his opposition to the 
present grant, he had introduced a criticism 
on some other grants. He trusted, however, 
that when he came to those grants, which 
related more particularly to his own depart- 
ment, in which an expenditure annually 
occurred, partly discretionary and partly 
fixed, he should be able to show the right 
hon. gentleman, that in the discretionary 
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part of the foreign expenditure, over which 
alone he could exercise any control, he 
had made a diminution, during the last 
year, of ten per cent upon the whole. The 
present, however, was not a fit opportunity 
for entering upon such a discussion ; nay 
more, it would he unfeeling and ungracious 
to go into details, considering the diffi- 
culties in which ministers were placed, and 
the feeling which the House had mani- 
fested towards his suffering friend and 
colleague, lord Liverpool. He based his 
opposition to the motion of the right hon. 
gentleman upon this ground, that though 
it was a painful discretion which ministers 
had to exercise, yet between the two alter- 
natives offered to their choice,—the danger 
on the one hand of proceeding with pre- 
cipitation, and the danger on the other, 
which had absolutely occurred, of acceding 
to too long a delay—ministers had chosen 
that course which was not only right in 
itself, but also most creditable to them- 
selves, as well individually as collectively. 
He did not mean to assert that inconveni- 
ence had not arisen from the course which 
had been pursued; but he did mean to 
assert, that the inconvenience was not such 
as deserved to be visited by a vote, which 
would inflict the severest censure which 
the House could give, which struck at the 
existence of the ministry, and amounted 
to a withdrawal of all confidence from it, 
[cries of ‘* No, no.”] On the other side, 
he thought it right to state to the House, 
that by acceding to the motion of his right 
hon. friend, the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, it would only enable him to proceed 
with the public service, while the necessary 
arrangements were making for the forma- 
tion of a new administration, and would 
not preclude itself from instituting a rigor- 
ous investigation into the propriety of those 
grants, whenever it came to the considera- 
tion of the votes on which these sums were 
now asked on account. When that period 
arrived, he should be prepared to meet the 
right hon. gentleman in discussion, and 
to defend all the votes which belonged to 
his department of the public service. So 
would his right hon. friends near him be 
prepared to act in regard to the different 
departments with which they were con- 
nected ; and so would all the members of 
government, each in their respective sta- 
tions. Under these circumstances, he 
could not think that even the right hon. 
gentleman himself would persist in press- 
ing his motion, The delay, of which he 
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complained, was now at an end [hear, 
hear.] In repeating that assertion, he did 
not mean to blame the right hon. gentle- 
man for alluding to the delay. On the 
contrary, he thanked him for giving go- 
vernment an opportunity of explaining 
itself upon the subject ; and of repeating, 


as he did once more, that whatever incon- | 


venience the delay might have produced, 


it was now atan end. He trusted, that | 
as the object of the right hon. gentleman’s | 


address must be answered by the declara- 


tion which he had just made, he would | 


not object to the bringing up of the report 
on the present occasion. 

Mr. Tierney said, that the right hon. 
Secretary misunderstood the object of his 
motion, if he supposed that it was to pass 
a censure upon the administration. The 
motion of the right hon. gentleman oppo- 


site was a motion which, if granted, must | 


be granted on confidence; and there could 
be no confidence until it was known in 
whom confidence was to be placed. He 
could not see in what the difficulty of 
acceding to his proposition consisted. He 
was happy to hear from the right hon. 
Secretary, that we were at last upon the 
road to a new administration. He was 
happy to have gained that piece of in- 
formation, and should have been still hap- 
pier if he could have gained more. He 
was willing to dispose of the present ques- 


tion in an amicable way, if it could be so | 


managed; though he thought that this 


particular vote was not such a one as the | 


circumstances of the country warranted. 
Mr. Canning said, that the right hon. 
gentleman had expressed himself satisfied 
with the declaration which he (Mr. Can- 
ning) had made that evening. 


he came down to the House on Monday 
last, expecting that the very question 
which had just been put to him would 
have been put then, and prepared to give 
to it the same answer which the House 
had just heard. No opportunity had been 
afforded him on the occasion to which he 
alluded to give that answer. 

Mr. Tierney said, he did not wish to 
divide the House on his amendment, if he 
could help it. He would withdraw it, on 
the understanding that such steps were 
now taking by those in authority, as must, 
previously to the holidays, lead to some 
definitive arrangement with respect to the 
administration. He thought that the 
present grant was objectionable on many 


Now, he | 
would tell the right hon. gentleman, that ; 
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| grounds ; but, in order that he might not 
be accused of acting in a spirit of hostility 
to government, he would wave his objec- 
tions to it, on the understanding that the 
annunciation of a new administration 
should be made before the holidays. 

Mr. Canning said, that he must refuse 
to give any such pledge as the right hon. 
| gentleman wished to extract from him. 

Mr. Tierney said, he felt himself placed 
'in a very awkward situation, in conse- 
| quence of what had just fallen from the 
right hon. Secretary. The House was 
now informed, that the formation of a new 
administration was at present in conterr - 
plation ; but the communication of that 
necessary piece of information came to it 
urfaccompanied by any pledge, as to the 
| time in which that formation would be 
| completed. The government of the coun- 
_ try was, therefore, still to be left in a state 
| of abeyance. His object in proposing an 
| amendment to the original resolution, was 
| to prevent any further grant of money from 
| being made to the government, until it 
' was known in whose hands the govern- 
ment was placed. He was driven, by the 
course pursued by the other side, to the 
| necessity of persevering in his amendment. 
He was told that the formation of a new 
administration was in a train of proceed- 
ing; but he was left entirely in the dark 
as to the rate, whether quick or slow, of 
that proceeding. He repeated, that until 
an administration was formed in which the 
House could put confidence, it ought not 
_t> vote one farthing away on confidence. 
| He should, therefore, press his amend- 
| ment. 
| Mr. Whitmore concurred with the right 
hon. gentleman who had just sat down, 
that not the slightest pledge had been 
given to the House, by the right hon. 
Secretary, as to the time within which a 
new administration was to be formed. 
| Now, considering the alarming situation 
| of the country, and the delay which had 
occurred already, he thought the House 
| would not discharge its duty to that coun- 
try, if it did not concur in the proposition 
laid down by the right hon. gentleman 
near him, and if it did not express by its 
vote, that the time was at length come 
when it was incumbent that some progress 
should be made in forming a strong, an 
efficient, and a united, administration. 
Such was the feeling of the whole country. 
He had never yet spoken to any man out 
of the House, who did not view with alarm 
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the unsettled state of the administration, 
and think that it was the duty of parlia- 
ment, before it adjourned, io take every 
constitutional means in its power to dis- 
cover whether any and what measures were 
in progress, to advance the formation of 
a new administration. If the right hon. 
gentleman pressed his motion, he should 
certainly give it his support. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he concurred with the hon. member for 
Bridgenorth, and also with the right hon. 
member for Knaresborough, in thinking 
that the time had at length arrived, at 
which was the duty of the constitutional 
advisers of the Crown to state to his ma- 
jesty, that the public exigency required 
the formation of a new administration. 
That assurance had already been given to 
the House by his right hon. friend, the 
foreign Secretary, and he fully concurred 
in the propriety of making it public. He 
must be permitted, in that stage of the 
discussion, to recall to the recollection of 
the right hon. gentleman ‘opposite, who 
said that the House ought to accede to no 
money-vote until an administration was 
formed in which it could place confidence, 
that in moving for this grant on account 
on a former night, he had said, that it 
was only such a grant as would enable 
those who might hold the helm of govern- 
ment to carry it on till after the recess, 
and that he would not presume to call for 
a further grant until an administration 
was formed. He assured the House, that 
there was no intention to call for any 
other sum at present on this account. He 
was prepared to admit, that if, in the pre- 
sent state of things, he had called fora 
larger grant, it would have been the im- 
perative duty of the right hon. gentleman 
opposite, and his friends, to have given 
their strenuous opposition to such a grant. 

The House divided: For the original 
motion 153. For the amendment 80. 
Majority 73. 


List of the Minority. 


Abercromby, hon. J. Dawson, A. 
Althorp, viscount Denison, W. J. 
Baring, A. Du Cane, P. 

Baring, sir T. Dundas, sir R. 
Baring, W. B. Dundas, G. 

Baring, F. Easthope, J. 
Bentinck, lord W. Ebrington, viscount 
Bernal, R. Fazakerley, J. N. 
Birch, J. Fergusson, sir R. C. 
Clive, E. B! Fortescue, hon. J. G. 


Colborne, R. 
Davenport, E. D. 


Sraham, sir J. 
Grattan, H. 
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Grosvenor, general Protheroe, E. 
Grosvenor, hon. R. Pryse, P. 
Heneage, G. F. Ramsden, J. C. 
Hill, lord A. Rice, 8. 


Hobhouse, J. C. 
Honywood, W. P. 
Howick, lord 


Robarts, A, W. 
Robinson, sir G. 
Russell, lord W. 


Hughes, W. L. Russell, lord J. 
Hume, J. Russell, lord G. W. 
Hutchinson, J. Russell, J. 
Kennedy, T. F. Sefton, earl 

King, hon. R. Smith, W. 

Knight, R. Stanley, lord 
Labouchere, H. Stanley, hon. E. G. &: 
Lamb, hon. G. Stuart, V. 

Langston, J. H. Sykes, D. 

Maberly, J. Thompson, C. P. 
Maberly, W. L. Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Macdonald, sir J. Tomes, J. 
Marjoribanks, S. Waithman, alderman 
Martin, J. Wall, C. B. 
Marshall, J. Warburton, H. 


Western, C. C. 


Morpeth, viscount 
Whitmore, W. W. 


Nugent, lord 


Ord, W. Williams, O. 
Parnell, sir H. Williams, T. P. 
Ponsonby, hon. F. a 
Ponsonby, hon. G. eee 
Portman, E. B. Duncannon, visc. 


Price, R. Normanby, visc. 

Writ or Ricut Brtu.] The House 
having resolved itself into a committee 
upon the Writ of Right bill, 

The Solicitor-General said, that he in- 
tended to propose a clause in the bill, by 
way of guard to the rights of infants, 
married females, and persons who, from 
being beyond the seas, or from other 
causes, might be supposed to labour under 
temporary disability, as to the prosecution 
of their claims. This was only following 
the spirit of the statute upon which the 
law was founded—the act of Henry the 
8th, which contained clauses for securing 
the rights of individuals so circumstanced, 
beyond the ordinary regulations of the law, 
and was entitled “ The Statute of Limita- 
tions, with a proviso.” It had been deemed 
necessary to adopt this precaution, even 
though the time allowed for prosecuting 
claims extended to sixty years. 

The Attorney-General said that the bill 
required licking into shape, before it was 
possible to discuss it, For himself, he de- 
precated any rash or hasty interference 
with those laws which governed the whole 
landed property of the country. 

Mr. Ferguson intimated, that the bill 
must undergo great alterations before he 
should be able to give his support to it. 
He did not think thirty years was a 
sufficient time; he could not consent to 
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ess than forty. He deprecated the present 
method of levying a fine, and thought the 
process of ejectment might be introduced 
with advantage into all transfers of pro- 
perty. 

Mr. Bernal thought some general reform 
most necessary in the monstrous system of 
the property-law of the country. He 
thought that twenty years of abeyance was 
enough to allow to any claim, unless under 





peculiar circumstances. The looking further 
only multiplied enormously the expenses | 
of conveyancing. 

Mr. Baring observed, that it would be | 
of great benefit to the country at large, if | 
gentlemen in the profession would give | 
their attention to matters of this kind. As | 
the law at present stood, immense trouble 
and expense were incurred in proving the | 
remote parts of a title. He had himself, 
bought some property of a poor woman, and 
the expense of making out a title had been 
1607. Thorough-bred London convey- 
ancers took a pleasure in entering into all 
the minutiz, to increase expense. Thirty | 
years did not appear too short a time, 
where disabilities, such as infancy, &c. | 
were allowed for. 

Mr. Shadwell said, that the statute of 
Henry 8th made no allowance, beyond the , 
term of sixty years, for future disabilities ; | 
it only made the commencement of that | 
term prospective ; not barring the claims 
of persons whose rights had already existed | 
sixty years, where any peculiar circum- | 
stances had prevented them from asserting 
thera. At present, he was inclined to. 
limit the indulgence given to the peculiar | 
disabilities, because the changed state of 
society—the more rapid circulation of | 
intelligence, both within the empire and | 
beyond seas—since the time of Henry 
8th, made most of them far less cogent | 
than they had been. There was scarcely | 
any part of the world with which we could 
not now communicate, and receive an | 
answer within two years. One reason why 
he was decidedly disposed to change the 
term of limitation from sixty years to thirty, 
was, that the House of Lords, sitting at a 
court of equity, had refused, in the late 
Cholmondeley case, to give relief upon a 
right of more than twenty years standing. 
As he believed the fact to be, that more 
than one-half of the landed property of 
the country was in that situation (from the 
existence of mortgages and other encum- 
brances), that titles to it could only be 
enforced by the interference of courts of 
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equity, he thought it better to bring the 
practice of the courts of law and equity as 
near, with respect to this subject of limita- 
tion, as possible. 

Mr. Horace Twiss thought it decidedly 
necessary to introduce into the bill those 
guards for persons under peculiar dis- 
abilities. Infancy, for instance, was just 
as much a disability at the present moment 
as in the time of Henry 8th. 

Mr. A. Dawson thought it better to 
take even the hazard of occasionally doing 
injustice, than to carry securities to a 
length which were ruinous to the public in 
general. 

Mr. Shadwell said, he was desifous to 
have the bill reprinted pro forma, which 
was agreed to. 

The House then resumed, and the report 
was ordered to be received on Monday. 
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Corn Duties Briz.] Mr. C. Grant 
moved the order of the day for the second 
reading of this bill. 

Sir 7. Lethbridge wished, before he 
proceeded to state his opinion on this im- 
portant subject, to ask one question. He 
begged leave to ask the right hon. gentle- 
man whether, under all the circumstances 
attending this measure, not only in that 
House, but elsewhere, especially as fresh 
information had been obtained through the 
medium of papers which had lately come 
to hand, he would consent to postpone the 
second reading of the bill until after the 
recess, to the 3rd of May? [a laugh.] 

Mr. C. Grant said, that so far as he 
was personally concerned, he felt no dis- 
inclination to accommodate the hon. 
baronet; but he doubted very much, 
whether, if the hon. baronet’s request were 
complied with, it would be doing any 
favour, or affording any accommodation, 
to the House. The measure had been 
fully considered, and he felt it to be his 
duty to proceed with it. 

Sir 7. Lethbridge said, he rose to oppose 
the second reading of this bill. He knew 
it was avery arduous task to resist the 
progress of a measure which had been 
adopted by his majesty’s ministers after 
mature deliberation; and he feared that 
he should prove but an indifferent advo- 
cate for a contrary line of policy. Con- 
vinced, however, as he was, that this 
measure was fraught with considerable 
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danger to the landed interests of this great | 


empire, he was impelled, by a strong sense 
of duty, to express his sentiments fully on 
this occasion.' He hoped that gentlemen, 
in considering this question, would not 
carry along with them the impression 
which the right hon. Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs had, by the magic power of his 
eloquence, created, when he introduced 
it; but that they would look at it in its 
plain and simple form. He had recently 
been informed, that the noble lord, who, 
but for his lamented illness, was to have 


brought the subject forward elsewhere, | 


meant to have introduced it as a measure 
of government, and not as one which met 
his own particular views and feelings. 
Now, he contended, that they were pro- 
ceediny without due information; and it 
was notorious that, in another place, an 
additional inquiry had been called for, and 
had also been conceded. In his opinion, 
it would be wise and expedient if that 
House also appointed a committee, to 


inquire further into the subject, instead of 


legislating in this precipitate manner. He 
had made that observation before ; and he 
had said, that if he met with the support 
to which he thought he was entitled, he 
would make a motion for a committee. 
But the House did not concur with him in 
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or prevent the importation of grain, accord- 
ing to existing circumstances. He denied 
that this bill afforded a just protection to 
the agriculture of Great Britain. So far 
from that being the case, it would have the 
effect of keeping the price of corn between 
50s.and 55s. The bills of 1815 and 1822 
gave, in reality, no higher a protecting 
price than 60s.; and it was impossible 
that this bill could afford a similar protec- 
tion. It was quite evident, that if a sur- 
plus of corn were sent here, it would dis- 
place a corresponding portion of English 
grain. That part of the empire, Ireland, 
had, since the Union, and particularly 
during the last seven or eight years, gone 
on progressively increasing in the produc- 
tion of grain. Now, he would ask, could 
the House do a wiser or more beneficial 


| thing, than to encourage the industry of 





opinion; and therefore he had made no | 


such motion. The present measure was 
taken up on grounds that could not be 
supported, either by experience or by 
sound argument; and they were now 
about to legislate, with reference to a most 


unsatisfactory evidence. He, therefore, 
would proceed to oppose this bill upon 
principle. If he were asked to describe it, 
he would say, that it wasa bill for the 
more effectual encouragement of specula- 


tion in the corn trade—a bill for the more | 


rapid diminution of the growth of grain in 
Great Britain—and a bill for the better 
encouragement of the growth of grain in 
other countries, for the supply of the British 
market. Therefore it was, that he rose in 
his place to oppose the bill, on principle. 
This measure was founded on the prevail- 
ing love of free trade; but in introducing 
it, gentlemen ought to have furnished some 
examples, to show that other countries 
had, at any time, adopted a similar 
system. He found, instead of a general 
law on the subject, that it had been con- 
stantly left in the hands of the ruling 
power in other countries, either to admit 


Ireland, and to increase the wealth of that 
country? Was it not important that they 
should keep her in the condition (as an 
agricultural country) in which they found 
her, and not, by such a measure as this, 
place her in a worse situation? This 
point alone showed that they could not 
legislate safely, if, by that legislation, they 
interfered with the natural produce and 
industry of Ireland. Now, in his opinion, 
they ran the risk by adopting this measure, 
of interfering most mischievously with the 
industry of Ireland; because it was a 
temptation to all the other parts of the 
world to send their surplus here—a temp- 
tation which they could not resist, and 


é _ which would effectually glut the market. 
important question, on very deficient and | 


He knew it was said, that probably not 


/ more than a million of quarters would be 





imported annually, and that that was a 
mere trifle. It was very true that a mil- 
lion of quarters, compared with the fifty 
millions annually consumed, was but a 
trifling amount; but it was not a trifle if 
it displaced the labour of a number of men. 
He denied wholly and distinctly, the state- 
ment which had been made in that House ; 
namely, that, under the existing laws, the 
people of this country paid a tax of 
25,000,0002. on account of the landed 
interest. It was asserted, that the people 
were improperly charged 10s. a quarter on 
fifty millions of quarters ; that they were 
saddled with the sum of 25,000,0001., 
which was collected from the consumers 
of corn, and put into the pockets of the 
landowners. Now, it did not go into the 
pockets of the landowners, but was distri- 
buted amongst all those who co-operated 
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with them. He meant the occupiers and 
cultivators of land, and the various persons 
who were employed and paid by them. 
By foreign countries in general, and by 
France in particular, a system of direct 
exclusion was practised towards us. When 
that was the case, why should we display 
such extreme liberality towards them? It 
behoved the House to be cautious before 
they set aside the system of protection 
-which had been so advantageous to the 
country. Much had been said in that 
House about keeping faith with the public 
creditor. Now, he thought that the agri- 
culturists had a right to expect that faith 
should be kept with them. They were en- 
titled to that degree of protection which 
was absolutely necessary in the present 
state of taxation. If the House would 
only consider the burthens which the 
landed interest had borne during the war, 
and the unshaken loyalty which they had 
always displayed, he was sure that they 
would not consent to destroy the main 
prop and security of government. It was 
necessary also to remind the House of the 
probability of this bill experiencing, in an- 
other place, a resistance which could not 
be overcome. He believed, too, that a 
difference of opinion existed in the Cabi- 
net with respect to the measure, and that 
if some of the ministers were to express 
their real sentiments, they would describe 
it as one that was vicious in principle. 
He called upon the landed interest to 
think for themselves upon this question— 
to consider the manner in which it would 
affect, not only their own interests, but 
likewise those of other classes of the com- 
munity, whose welfare was inseparably 
connected with their own. He hoped they 
would not allow themselves to be induced 
to give their support to the measure by 
any specious arguments which might be 
advanced in its favour. He concluded by 
moving as an amendment, that the bill be 
read a second time this day six months. 
Mr. Curteis seconded the amendment. 
He said, that the objections of the agri- 
culturists to the bill were acquiring addi- 
tional force every day, and he was sure 
that a storm was gathering in another 
place which would annihilate it. On all 
sides the agriculturists complained that 
the bill afforded them no adequate protec- 
tion. The bill of 1822 had been con- 
demned unheard as it were, for it had never 
come into operation. The new measure, 
the thought, arose out of the doctrines of 
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the political economists, which were of 2 
very dangerous tendency. There was no- 
thing whatever which those men touched © 
that they did not destroy. Whatever 
might be proposed by them, he was deter- 
mined constantly to oppose. The bill be- 
fore the House would have the effect of 
overthrowing the aristocracy, and through 
them the liberties of the country; and 
would once more inevitably compel us to 
revert to a paper currency. 

Mr. C. Grant said, that the hon. mem- 
ber who had just addressed the House car- 
ried his apprehension of the mischiefs likely 
to result from the bill even further than 
the hon. baronet himself; for he had added 
to the long catalogue of evils mentioned 
by the latter, the destruction of the aris- 
tocracy and the liberties of the country. 
However, notwithstanding all the fatal 
prognostics of the hon. members, he trusted 
that the House would not consider it pre- 
sumptuous in him to oppose the amend- 
ment. He agreed with the hon. baronet, 
that the question which the measure in- 
volved was one affecting the dearest inter- 
ests of the country; and he joined with 
him in the appeal which he had made to 
the House, to decide upon it with reference 
to its own merits alone, and not under the 
influence of party, or other considerations. 
He made this appeal in the full confidence, 
that the good sense of the House would 
answer it. In approaching a change of 
law on this subject; namely, the trade in 
corn, there was one circumstance which 
afforded him some gratification—there was 
no necessity for combating ancient preju- 
dices which always hung round the old 
law of the country. The act which it was 
proposed to change had been in existence 
only eleven years, and therefore the House 
was at liberty to deal with it on its own 
merits, without running the risk of shock- 
ing any old English feelings in its favour. 
The hon. baronet had asked, why it was 
wished to change the existing law? His 
answer to that question was this—because 
the existing law was, in his humble opinion, 
erroneous, and had, moreover, failed, grossly 
failed, in practice. What were the objects 
of the existing law? What did it profess 
toeffect? From the reports of committees 
of the House, at the period when it was 
framed—from the debates in parliament— 
and from general impression on the sub- 
ject—he was justified in saying, that it 
was proposed to effect three objects, by 
the existing law ; namely, uniformity of 
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price, protection to the farmer, and inde- 
pendence of foreign supply. Had the law 
answered any one of those purposes? It 
was notorious that it had not. To show 
that it had failed completely to produce 
steadiness of price, it was only necessary 
to refer to a statement before the House. 
It appeared from this document, that in 
June, 1817, the price of wheat was 112s. ; 
whilst in September of the same year it 
was only 74s. In April, 1818, the price 
was 91s., and in August of the same year 
it was 78s. The right hon. gentleman 
stated other instances of variation in price 
quite as striking as those above-mentioned, 
in every year down to 1826. He also stated, 
that the variations in price with respect to 
oats and barley during the same period, 
were not less remarkable than those 
which had occurred as to the article 
of wheat. With respect to the protec- 
tion to be afforded by the farmer, he had 
the showing of the agriculturists them- 
selves as to what had been the effect of 
the existing law. Before the committee 
of 1821, they had one and all declared, 
that the act of 1815 had produced no- 
thing but distress. This was the language 
of the most eminent agriculturists before 
the committee. Amongst others, Mr. 
Webb Hall and Mr. Wakefield said, that 
the act of 1815 had produced no good, 
and that they had not expected any from 
it. What had been the case since 1822 ? 
On this point he would again appeal to 
the evidence of the agriculturists. From 
the general statements contained in pe- 
riodical publications which were under- 
stood to be under the influence of the 
landed interest, it appeared, that the de- 
pression under which that body laboured 
in 1821 had continued to a certain degree 
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at any previous period. Had we been 
independent of foreign supply since 1822 ? 
Certainly not, It was necessary for him 
to remind the House, that the legislature 
had been obliged to interpose to allow of 
the importation of foreign grain. A de- 
claration had been put forth by certain 
delegates of the agriculturists, in which 
the question was asked, “ Why did the 
agriculturists support a law which it was 
admitted had afforded them no protection ?” 
The answer given to this inquiry was, that 
circumstances had occurred to obstruct 
the operation of the law, which were now 
removed. The circumstances here pointed 
at, were the opening of communication 
with the continent on the close of the war, 
and the change which had taken place 
with respect to the currency. The answer 
which he would make to this argument 
of the agriculturists was, that the existing 
law was framed in contemplation of those 
very events. The framers of that law, in 
attempting to keep the price of corn in 
this country higher than it was in foreign 
countries, had proceeded on the erroneous 
assumption, that we could exclude the 
world from one great branch of commer- 
cial intercourse with impunity—that is, 
without injury to our commerce, external 
and internal.—The principles of the pre- 
sent question had been so ably developed 
before the committee of 1821, that a very 
few words further on his part would be 
sufficient. The dangers to which agricul- 
ture in this country was exposed were two 
—a considerable excess of supply, or a 
considerable deficiency. Now, did the 
| existing law protect the country against 
those dangers? It did not. In case of a 
| deficiency, the high mark at which the 
|importation price was fixed, and the 




















up to the present period. Now, how did | length of time which elapsed between the 
the case stand with respect to indepen- | periods of striking the averages, exposed 
dence of foreign supply, which he re-| both the farmer and the public to the 
membered was the main point urged in | hazard of ruinous speculation and mono- 
discussing the bill of 1815% The amount | poly in the interim; while, in the event of 
of foreign wheat imported in 1817 was an excess, it was necessary that price should 
two million three hundred and twenty- | sink far lower than under an unrestricted 
five thousand quarters; being only one | state of things it need do, before he was 
hundred thousand quarters less than were |in a state to relieve himself by importa- 
imported during 1801 and 1802, which | tion. Doas we might, we should never 
were years of great scarcity. In the same | be independent of importation. Up to the 
year, 1817, seven hundred thousand | year 1770, we had been an exporting 
quarters of barley were imported, although | country ; and yet there was not an instance 
barley was an article very rarely imported ; | in which five years had elapsed without 
and the amount of oats imported in 1817 | an importation. It was better, therefore, 
was nine hundred thousand quarters; |that we should adopt such a course as 
which was more than had been imported | would allow the foreign grower occasion- 
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ally to contemplate the supply of our 
market, than be reduced, when the neces- 
sity occurred, to meet the advanced price 
necessarily consequent on our applying to 
sources not duly prepared to furnish us.— 
Honorable gentlemen had seemed to en- 
tertain considerable apprehension of the 
effect that an import trade in corn would 
have upon the exchanges of this country. 
He denied, that under the law proposed, 
any danger of that nature was to be ap- 
prehended. As our law now stood, he 
agreed that inconvenience might well 
arise. When corn came into the country, 
it must come suddenly and in vast masses; 
because the time for admitting it was li- 
mited. After a short period, the ports 
probably were again shut. But it would 
be otherwise when the demand was regu- 
Jar and temperate. There was one way, 
certainly, in which the currency of the 
country would be affected by the regula- 
tion of the trade in corn. Any monopoly 
in that article, brought into actual play 
by a deficiency, must necessarily render 
an additional quantity of circulating capi- 
tal necessary to the country. The trade 
in corn was so enormous, that an addition 
of 10s. or 15s. a quarter to its price would 
increase the amount of capital necessary 
to carry on the trade more than a million 
sterling. But from a regulated importa- 
tion of corn from abroad no inconvenience 
to the exchanges could be apprehended ; 
and he might prove this by reference to 
the case of Ireland. What inconveniences 
to the exchanges had arisen from our an- 
nual importations from that country ? One 
certain effect of the maintaining a high 
price in corn was to drive the manufac- 
turer abroad, or to enable the foreigner to 
undersell him in the home market. We 
might reduce the wages of the labourer, 
and bring him from a diet of corn, down 
to potatoes. It was only to be hoped that 
we had not made some advances towards 
that state already: but even that resource 
must have its termination; and the 
result must be a total abandonment of 
manufacture, or a waver (which was hardly 
to be expected) of all profit and return 
upon manufacturing capital. But it could 
hardly be necessary for him to use any 
further arguments as to the expediency of 
a change in the existing law; and he 
thought that there could be no compari- 
son, in advantage, between a scale of 
duties, even supposing them to be in some 
cases prohibitory, and an absolute pro- 
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hibition. When he was told that corn 
could not be grown upon the terms pro- 
posed, he took leave to doubt that fact a 
little. A good deal of the calculation was 
taken upon arbitrary estimate; and be- 
sides, the existing state of things disproved 
the assertion. The average price of corn 
assumed by the new law was 60s. Now, 
the fact was, that for the last eight years, 
the average price had been under 57s. 
He admitted, that the agricultural interest 
had been in a state of comparative de- 
pression during that time; but he thought 
that, during the last year or two, it had 
been rallying. In fact, a stronger proof 
could not be given that agriculture was 
worth following at the present time, than 
that capital was invested in it. A great 
deal of money had lately been laid out in 
the improvement of under-draining ; and 
the importations of manure were increasing 
every year. A few examples of this last 
fact might, perhaps, have some value. In 
the article of bones, our importation, in 
the year ending in January 1824, had 
been to the amount of 14,0007. In the 
year 1825, it was 44,000/.; in the next 
year, it increased to 86,000/.; and in the 
last year it amounted to 95,1471. In 
another article of manure, woollen rags, 
our importation, in the year 1824, was 
three hundred and fifty tons. In the next 
year, it was three hundred and forty-one 
tons. In the year 1826, it was six hun- 
dred and fifteen tons; and in the last 
year, four hundred and twenty-eight. So, 
in the article of rape and linseed cake. 
In the year ending January 1824, we im- 
ported one hundred and seventy thousand 
five hundred cwts. In the next year, four 
hundred and ninety-five thousand seven 
hundred. In the next year, six hundred 
and eighty-six thousand nine hundred and 
sixty-three ; and in the last year, five 
hundred and ninety-seven thousand six 
hundred..—The right hon. gentleman pro- 
ceeded to argue, that it by no means fol- 
lowed that the importation of corn from 
abroad should materially diminish the 
sales of the home agriculturist ; for that 
the additional spur given to manufactures 
would have the effect of increasing the 
demand. To instance again the case of 
Ireland: the four hundred thousand 
quarters of wheat which we annually im- 
ported from that country, must necessarily 
displace so much corn grown in Great 
Britain; yet it was not found that we 
sustained any injury; for the stimulus 
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given to our manufactures had increased 
our consumption, and with it of course 
our demand. For the quantity which we 
might be expected to import under the 
new law, some idea of that might be form- 
ed from the quantity which we had im- 
ported. In the twenty years ending in 
1815, our total importation had been 
eleven million of quarters; and of those, 
three years had been years of scarcity, 
which had consumed four million quarters 
out of the eleven million. In barley and 
oats our importation had been very trifling 
indeed; and in wheat, which was the 
main article of consideration, it might 
fairly be calculated, that our yearly im- 
portation would not exceed, upon an ave- 
rage of one year with another, six hundred 
thousand quarters.—The right hon. gen- 
tleman went on to show, by calculations 
taken from the report, that there was no 
just ground for apprehension as to the 
importation of foreign grain. The defect 
in the arguments of those hon. gentlemen 
who were hostile to the measure, lay in 
this. They reasoned as if, with the most 
grievous depression in the price of grain, 
the prices of all other commodities, freight, 
navigation, and all other charges, would 
remain the same: they supposed two 
things which were incompatible—a stag- 
nant market, and high prices. But an 
infallible result of low prices of grain would 
be that of affecting the prices of all other 
commodities. Mr. Jacob had shown se- 
veral instances of the effect of a demand 
in raising prices abroad; and they were 
such as ought to allay all apprehension of 
the evils so much dreaded, by the agricul- 
tural gentry, from that frightful part of 
the world, the Black Sea, that source of 
the phantoms which seemed so greatly to 
bewilder the whole of the landed interest. 
Mr. Jacob’s evidence had stormed that 
fortress, by proving that corn, at one time 
with another, could not leave Odessa, unless 
the price it produces rises to 60s., since it 
cannot be delivered in England at less than 
44s. independent of the duty, whatever that 
may be. The latest price at Dantzic was 
29s., and it had been calculated by a per- 
son skilled in affairs of that kind, that 
wheat bought there at that price could not 
be sold in England under 44s., indepen- 
dently of the duty. With respect to 
America, the latest quotations from New 
York made the price at which American 
wheat could be imported into this country 
34s., independently of the duty. He could 
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) multiply instances of this kind; but he 
thought he had said sufficient to show that 
foreign grain could not be imported into 
this country, in such quantities, and at 
such rates, as injuriously to interfere with 
our agriculture. It was to be observed 
that all the evidence given before the com- 
mittees of both Houses of Parliament con- 
firmed the statement hehad made. With 
respect to Mr. Jacob’s report, though he 
did not hold himself answerable for its 
statements, he thought it but justice to 
that gentleman to say, that, notwithstand- 
| ing the length of time since it had been 
before the public, its correctness had not 
been impeached. Some minor points had 
been said to be incorrect; but, upon the 
whole, it had gained the credit it had de- 
served. He could not but think that one 
of the worst evils of the existing law, was 
its tendency to excite the hostility of the 
manufacturing against the agricultural in- 
terests. He had therefore hoped, that 
the gentlemen connected with the agricul- 
tural interest would have willingly acceded 
to the passing of a law, which would have 
the effect of allaying the irritated feelings 
existing between those two great interests. 
Such being the object of the bill, if the 
gentlemen of the landed interest consented 
to its passing, it would remove at once 
every trace of the feelings of animosity to 
which he had alluded. He believed that, 
in general, the country was satisfied with 
this bill. At least, so far satisfied with it, 
as not to be inclined to shew any popular 
feeling on one side or the other. He en- 
treated, then, that it might pass—that the 
painful, and, he might say, angry, complaints 
of the manufacturing against the landed 
interest might be stayed. He implored 
those gentlemen to pause before they let 
this opportunity pass them, as he could 
conceive a state of distress which would 
produce effects that might bring this ques- 
tion before them in a very different shape. 
Under such circumstances, it would be no 
longer at their option whether corn should 
be admitted at 60s. A starving popula- 
tion would listen to no terms. He depre- | 
cated nothing more than the overthrow of 
this measure by the landed aristocracy. 
When he looked at the growing intelli- 
gence of the people, the power of the pub- 
lic press, and the real justice of the ques- 
tion, he was much mistaken if it was not 
brought before them under a far different 
aspect, if it was not now settled. It was 
upon these grounds that he entreated the 
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gentlemen of the landed interest to consi- 
der before they opposed this measure ; and 
upon these grounds it was, that he entreated 
the House to vote with him against the 
amendment. 

Mr. Western wished to offer some ob- 
servations upon what had fallen from the 
right hon. gentleman; but, as he was con- 
scious of his inability to reply to him with 
the same force and effect, he entreated the 
indulgence of the House. The right hon. 
gentleman had anticipated that this bill, if 
passed into a law, would have the effect of 
extinguishing the animosity which existed 
between the two great interests; but he 
could not concur with him that the bill 
would have any such effect. He had 
thought that the common sense of the peo- 
ple of this country, of the manufacturing 
portion especially, would have been satis- 
fied with the effect of the law of 1815. 
Had not his majesty’s ministers, and the 
honourable gentlemen around him, from 
time to time, indulged in invectives against 
the operation of that law, the people 
would not have thought of complaining of 
it. It was not that law, but very different 
causes, which had produced the pressure 
of distress which they had lately expe- 
rienced. Had not the people been misled, 
their common sense would have told them, 
that corn had been sold at as low a price 
as it could by possibility be afforded. They 
would have seen that the distress of the 
farmer had been, and was equal, if not 
greater, than that of the manufacturer. 
It was the notions of theoretic improve- 
ment which had been instilled into the 
people by the honourable gentlemen around 
him, which had made the people dissatis- 
fied with the act of 1815. But their dis- 
tresses, and the variations in the price of 
corn, were to be attributed to a very differ- 
ent cause. He did not mean to enter at 
length into the question of the currency ; 


but it was his opinion, that the act of | 


1819, restoring the gold currency, was the 
origin of the fluctuations in the price 
of corn which followed. In fact, it was 
the value of money which fluctuated, 
not the price of corn. This was a fact 
which could not be denied. He asked, why 
had the right hon. gentleman left such a 
fact out of the question ? 
templation in 1814 and 1815 to pass the 
bill of 1819 in 1816, and in consequence 
of the preparations made for that purpose, 
and the subsequent postponement of the 
measure, a great fluctuation ensued in the 


It was in con- | 
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price of corn, which they must all remem- 
ber. Let them compare the price of 1824, 
1825, and 1826, with that of 1822, and 
consider the cause of it. Did not lord 
Londonderry, in the House of Commons, 
and lord Liverpool, in the House of Lords, 
declare that the financial measures then 
taking were not in consequence of a want 
of money for the service of the state ; but 
simply to enlarge the circulation? The 
circulation was accordingly enlarged, and 
the prices of 1824, 1825, and 1826, were 
owing to that cause ll this the right 
hon. gentleman had put out of considera- 
tion. He would put it to the House to 
say, whether it was fair to impute the 
fluctuations in the price of corn to the act 
of 1815? No; the fair way would have 
been, to see what were the fluctuations 
where a different system of Corn-laws pre- 
vailed, and to have compared them with 
the fluctuations that had taken place in 
this country. If the right hon. gentleman 
! could have made it out, that where there 
was a free trade in corn, the price had 
been comparatively steady, he would, in 
that case, have made good his point. But 
if that investigation should prove, that the 
fluctuations were less in this country than 
in other places, the converse of the right 
hon. gentleman’s proposition would be ne- 
cessarily established. Let the House, 
then, look at the facts. He would first 
refer to the great emporium of a free trade 
in corn—the port of Hamburgh. He 
would take the highest and lowest prices 
as stated by Mr. Jacob, in the months of 
March and September. In March, 1817, 
the lowest price of wheat was 62s. 3d., 
the highest 81s. 9d. The average price 
of that year was 72s. In 1820, the ave- 
rage had come down to 36s.; and, in 
1821, to 26s. 4d. The average of the 
last six years, ending with 1825, at Ham- 
burgh, was 23s. 5d. In March, 1825, it 
was reduced to 20s. 9d.; and, in the Sep- 
tember of that year, to 19s. ld. In 
1817, the lowest price of barley at Ham- 
| burgh was 33s. 6d.; the highest, 36s. 8d. ; 
| the average 35s. 1d. In 1825, the average 
| price of that sort of corn had sunk to 
| 10s. 8d. The average of the last five or 
| six years was lls. He would next refer 
to the prices at the free town of Cracow. 
| In 1817, the average price of wheat was 
57s. 10d. The price had since been as 
low as 12s. 9d.; and the average of the 
| last five or six years was 19s. 3d, At 
| Berlin, the -fluctuations had varied from 
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73s., the highest price, to 22s., which was 
the lowest. In the Dantzic market, the 
highest price of wheat, in 1817, was 84s. ; 
and the average of the two last years, 24s. 
The conclusion he drew from these state- 
ments was, that where a free trade in corn 
existed, the difference of prices had been 
quadruple ; while, in this country, under 
the prohibitory system, it had not been 
double, setting aside altogether the ques- 
tion of currency. The hon. gentleman 
said, that his objection to this new Corn- 
bill was, that it extended to corn that prin- 
ciple of free trade which had been so un- 
fortunately applied to other articles. 
After a deliberate consideration of the 


subject, he apprehended that the most | 


fatal consequences would ensue, if the 
British market was at all times, at some 
price or other, open to the competition of 
the whole world. He besought the House 
to look at the prospective effects of this 
measure ; not at those which had resulted 
from an entirely different system. If the 
new system were pursued, namely, that of 
free trade, subject to a varying duty, 
the corn trade would be carried to an 
extent which could not at present be 
foreseen. No man could, beforehand, 
calculate on the effects that would follow 
the excitement produced by throwing open 
the British market ; which was well known to 
be the most beneficial market in the world. 
The British market was not only now the 
highest priced in Europe, but would con- 
tinue so, until Great Britain was reduced 
to the same state of poverty and wretched- 
ness that characterized the other corn- 
growing countries. What a_ tempting 
market was this for speculation; not 
merely always open, but opening at all 
times, with the additional bonus of the 
bonding system! No inducement could 
be stronger to the speculator; no enter- 
prise more enticing. The immense mass 
of British capital would find its way to 
this employment, and be continually ab- 
sorbed in it. The hon. gentlemen who 
supported this bill contended that it was 
necessary, in order to keep capital in the 
country. He thought, however, that a 
more certain method of driving it away 
could not be devised than this measure, 
which held out so high a premium to 
transplant British capital, for the cultiva- 
tion of foreign lands, as it had already, 
under the operation of the same principles, 
been applied to the building and navigat- 
ing of ships in the Baltic. These princi- 
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ples of free trade had distinctly a tendency 

to increase the means of other countries. 

The House would see, by the official re- 
| turns, how exactly in proportion to the in- 
creased importation of foreign corn the 
-amount of foreign tonnage had also in- 
creased. From 1815 to 1819, the num- 

ber of foreign ships had increased from 
| three thousand to nearly six thousand, in 
| consequence of the proportionate importa- 
| tion of foreign corn. The right hon. gen- 
| tleman had argued, that, from the expe- 
| rience of the past, there was no reason to 
apprehend any great increase in the im- 
| portation of foreign corn into this country. 
| If that were the fact, what was the good 
of the measure? Was it not the object of 
| those who urged it forward, to have 
| cheaper corn from foreign countries, that 
| those countries might be able to take our 

manufactures in exchange ? If foreign corn 
| did not come in, that object would be de- 
| feated. But their object was to diminish 
_ the price of British corn at any rate. He 
| would admit it to be a legitimate one, if 
| the price of corn in this country were 
higher than was sufficient to give a profit 
to capital employed in agriculture, equal 
to that employed in any other pursuit. It 
was his firm conviction, taking the average 
of any number of years to which gentle- 
men might be disposed to refer, that capi- 
tal employed in agriculture had not yielded 
a return equal to what capital employed 
in trade or manufacture would be found 
to have done. Capital vested in the pur- 
chase of land had yielded about three per 
cent; and capital vested in the cultiva- 
tion of land had occasionally returned from 
seven to ten percent. Taking these re- 
turns as fair average returns, they were 
not at all equal to the average returns of 
capital embarked in trade during the same 
period. If parliament should permit the 
importation of foreign corn, in the manner 
and to the extent proposed, the conse- 
quence would inevitably be, that a great pro- 
portion of the capital vested in land, and in 
the cultivation of land, would be withdrawn, 
and the market for agricultural labour 
be proportionably diminished. In the 
discussions upon this subject, a great 
many facts had been broadly assumed, 
which were not founded on truth. Thus 
it was said, that the effect of the high 
war-prices had been, to bring into cultiva- 
tion large tracts of poor land; and that 
the necessity of allowing lands which 
would not pay, to go out of cultivation, 
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was one of the main causes of those in- 
evitable evils which the ag-icultural in- 
terest were at present apprehending. But, 
in reality, although some such poor lands 
might have been brought under culture, 
the effect of the war prices had been 
also, to bring into. cultivation an amazing 
extent of the most productive lands, which 
had been previously totally neglected. 
Another effect of the same powerful sti- 
mulus had been, to introduce a _ better 
system of agriculture into the kingdom. He 
could prove, that, in numberless instances, 
land, which a hundred years since was 
deemed incapable of growing wheat at all, 
had, within these few years past, yielded 
abundant crops of the best quality. The 
truth was this, that that land which had 
been most highly thought of, and, there- 
fore, most regularly cultivated, was some 
of the worst land in England. High 
prices had brought into cultivation some 
foams, upon which wheat could be ab- 
solutely raised, at this day, cheaper than 
it would have been a century ago. He 
contended further, that high prices of 
agricultural produce had exercised a direct 
effect in increasing the quantity of ani- 
mal food and woollen clothing —of the sub- 
sistence and the clothing of the poor. It 
was in such respects as these that the theo- 
rists proceeded on principles totally false. 
Wehad, it wastruly stated, asuperabundant 
population ; an excess both of our agricul- 
tural and manufacturing population ; and, 
at that very moment, an Emigration com- 
mittee was sitting up stairs. One of the 
most strenuous disciples of M‘Culloch 
had actually proposed to export one mil- 
lion of our industrious, active, meritorious, 
and agricultural population, from this 
country to Canada, at the incredible ex- 
pense of 100/.a man. At the same time, 
it was proposed to admit foreign corn. 
Why, it was clear, that, by admitting 
foreign corn, parliament was at one and 
the same time decreasing domestic agri- 
cultural labour, and importing foreign 
agricultural labour to the same amount. 
The right hon. gentleman opposite had no 
document upon which dependence could 
be placed for the average of the prices at 
which he had assumed foreign corn to besold. 
When it was recollected, that the prices 
under the paper currency and the prices 
under the restored currency were, in Mr. 
Jacob’s Report, indiscriminately jumbled 
together, there was in reality no founda- 
tion for a fair average. The average price 
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of wheat at Hamburgh for the last five 
years was 23s. 5d. a quarter ; at Dantzick 
27s. 4d.; at Berlin 27s. 3d.; at Warsaw 
and Prague 2ls. 5d.; and at Cracow 
19s. ld. The average price at all these 
places was 23s. 83d. If 30s. duty were 
added to this average price, it would ap- 
pear that the foreign grower would stand 
upon equal terins with the British grower 
in the English market, when corn was 
at 55s. He deprecated the passing of the 
measure before the House. It was at least 
a doubtful, and in his opinion it was a 
very dangerous, experiment. Depressed 
as the agricultural interest was at the pre- 
sent moment, the slightest addition to the 
pressure might annihilate a great mass of 
capital, and effect the destruction of a 
great number of the cultivators of the 
soil, who had the strongest claims upon 
the support of their country. 

Captain Gordon begged to say a few 
words upon a question deeply affecting the 
interests of the agriculturists in the part of 
the country with which he was connected. 
After the utmost attention he had been 
able to give to this question, he thought, 
without pretending to any knowledge of 
political economy, that the object of the 
legislature should be to promote the em- 
ployment of the labouring classes, so that 
their wages might be adequate to the 
means of obtaining the necessaries and 
comforts of life. At the present moment 
numbers of the labouring population, par- 
ticularly of the manufacturing population, 
were out of employ ; and the question was, 
whether the admission of foreign corn 
would have the effect of increasing the de- 
mand for labour throughout the country ? 
He had heard it stated by high authority, in 
the year 1815, that this country was then in 
a condition to grow a sufficient supply for 
its Own consumption. At another time, 
when the agricultural interest was in a dis- 
tressed state, he had heard, from the same 
high authority, that the distress was oc- 
casioned by over-production ; and now he 
was told, that it was necessary to apply 
to the foreign market to assist us. The 
annual consumption of corn in this coun- 
try amounted to twelve or thirteen millions 
of quarters, and if one miilion quarters 
were supplied from the foreign market, a 
quantity of labour equal to the growth of 
that quantity of corn must be displaced in 
this country. Now, unless there was a 


-demand for our manufactures sufficient to 


indemnify us for that displacement, the 
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effect of the importation of foreign corn 
would be a diminution of labour through- 
out the country. The part of the country 
with which he was connected, laboured 
under the disadvantages of an ungenial 
climate, and a comparatively unproductive 
soil. He was aware it was said, that 
such land ought never to have been 
brought into cultivation ; but it should be 
recollected, that the cultivation of such 
land gave employment to the labouring 
population of the country. Objecting, as 
he did, to the details of the bill, and feel- 
ing that the principle of it, if carried into 
full effect, would unquestionably throw a 
great quantity of the poor lands out of | 
cultivation, he could not give it his un- | 
qualified support; and if no other hon. | 
member took up the subject, he felt it his | 
duty to give notice that he would, in the | 
committee, if the bill should reach that. 
stage, move that the prices of grain in the | 
maritime ports of Scotland and Ireland be | 
included in that amount of price from | 
which the averages are to be struck. For 
the present he would content himself by 
giving his vote for the amendment. | 
Mr. R. Palmer of Berkshire, declared 

himself willing to go the whole way with | 
the right hon. gentleman, as to the opinions | 
he had expressed upon the principle of the | 
law of 1815. Whatever, however, might | 
be his opinion, either on that law or on the | 
system which the bill before the House | 
proposed to establish, he could not forget | 
that he represented a very large class of , 
persons engaged in agricultural pursuits, | 
and that it was their firm belief, that a | 
great part of the poor lands must be | 
thrown out of cultivation by the permission | 
to import foreign corn. Feeling it, there- | 
fore, his duty to oppose the bill in its pre- 
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such thing had hitherto taken place ; al- 
though the average prices for the last 
seven years had been less than those of 
the preceding ten years. Since the year 
1820 the average prices had been 57s. 
3d.; and during the ten years preceding 
1820 they had been 87s. Now, he would 
ask whether any land had been thrown out 
of cultivation during the period of that low 
price when contrasted with that which 
preceded it. He had given the subject 
the utmost consideration in his power, and 
he was convinced that foreign grain might 
be imported without in the slightest de- 
gree affecting the agriculture of the coun- 
try, as it at present existed. He would 
ask the House to recollect that, during 
the last two years of the seven years to 
which he had just alluded, there had been 
admitted into the home market a quantity 
of corn, which the right hon. gentleman 
opposite stated to be 817,000, but which 
he believed to be fully 840,000 quarters ; 
and they ought, also to recollect, that all 
that quantity was sold, in addition to the 
produce of the English agriculturists, with- 
out producing any effect upon the cultiva- 
tion of the poor land. It was, indeed, his 
decided conviction, from a reference to 
the production of an average number of 
years, that this country did not produce 
grain enough for its own consumption, 
even with the aid of all the poor lands 
which had been brought into cultivation. 
Nothing, in his opinion, could be more 
absurd than the fears which were enter- 
tained in this country upon the subject of 
importing foreign grain. Now, with re- 
spect to the low price of corn in foreign 
markets, he must say, that the calculation 
of the hon. member for Essex was a com- 
plete delusion. He held in his hand a 














sent shape, he trusted he should not be , document, from which it appeared, that 
accused of any illiberality to either classes , the prices of corn in Dantzic, on the Ist of 
whose interests were supposed to be con- | last March, were—for the first quality, 
nected with the question ; for it was solely from 34s. to 36s ; second quality, 31s. to 
from a conviction of the ruin which must | 32s.; third quality, 28s.to 29s. It would 
fall upon the agriculturists, that he was | be readily admitted that the two first were 
induced to adopt that course. the only kinds which could find their way 

Mr. Whitmore said, that as he had so of- | tothis country. Thirty-six shillings, then, 
ten delivered his sentiments upon this sub- | was the price of grain in Dantzic; and 
ject he did not feel himself justified in tres- | to that were to be added what he had not 
passing long upon the attention of the; yet heard taken into consideration, the 
House. He could not, however, refrain | profits which the merchant must have 
from offering a few observations upon one | upon his speculation, the interest upon his 
or two points. It had been said, that the | capital; which, with freight and other 
result of this measure would be, to throw | charges, he could not think he underrated 
lands of inferior quality out of cultivation. | when he said it must amount to twelve 
No such thing would take place. No! shillings a quarter. The House would, 
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therefore, see, that even at the present 
moment, without the duty, corn could 
not be sold for less than forty-seven shil- 
lings; if he said fifty, perhaps it would 
be nearer the truth. Could it then be 
said that the agriculturists had any thing 
tofear? In his opinion, they were alarm- 
ed at a bugbear, and spending their time 
in unnecessary discussions, which were 
only calculated to create dissentions and 
cherish animosities between the manufac- 
turers and the agriculturists. The opposi- 
tion to the bill reminded him most strong- 
ly of a similar course of proceeding about 
seventy years ago, with regard to the at- 
tempt to extend the principle of turnpike 
roads to every part of the kingdom. On 
that occasion, the counties adjacent to the 
metropolis presented a petition to parlia- 
ment, praying that the turnpike-roads, 
which then only existed in those counties, 
should not be extended to the distant 
counties ; and stating, that if those roads 
were so extended, the counties adjacent to 
the metropolis would be ruined by compe- 
tition with the distant counties; which 
would then have increased facilities of 
conveying their produce to the London 
market. The apprehensions entertained 
by those petitioners were perfectly ground- 
less, and he had no doubt, that in the re- 
sult, the apprehensions now entertained 
by the agriculturist would prove equally 
unfounded. He certainly had strong ob- 
jections to this bill; but as he had no al- 
ternative, except between it and the law 
of 1822, he should support the second 
reading. 

Mr. G. Philips said, he did not ap- 
prove of the bill before the House, but he 
should nevertheless vote for the second 
reading, because he thought it an improve- 
ment upon the former system of our Corn- 
laws. He could see no more reason why 
the legislature should be expected to cal- 
culate the expenses of producing corn, and 
to fix a miximum price for agricultural pro- 
duce, any more than it should be expected 
to fix a minimum price for manufactures. 
He thought the price ought to be left to 
be settled between the buyer and the seller. 
The manufacturer had had his day of high 
prices, and the agriculturist had had his 
day of high prices; but nothing could be 
more absurd than to suppose, that a cure 
for all their distresses was to be found 
in the high price of corn. High prices 
of corn always brought high poor-rates. 
He would take leave to read ‘an extract 
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from the Report of the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the state of 
the Poor-laws in the year 1822. The 
commissioners stated, that they could 
not avoid noting, without comment, 
that the fluctuations in the poor-rates 
had kept pace with the fluctuations in 
the prices of grain, rising with it in the 
year 1821, falling with it again, and rising 
afterwards. If high prices of grain, there- 
fore, brought prosperity, how came it, he 
would ask, that they brought high poor- 
rates also? The principles of free trade 
required that some protection should be 
afforded to those who paid taxes beyond 
those with whom they were called upon to 
compete. These were the true principles 
under which a free trade could be carried 
on, and under which the prosperity of all 
could be secured. The only objection 
which he had to this measure was, that it 
did not carry the principles of free trade 
far enough, with regard to the trade in 
corn. He had, however, no alternative 
between this bill and the old system, and 
therefore he should vote for it. 

Mr. Wodehouse said, that a small dif- 
ference in the price of grain was of lit- 
tle consequence to the consumer, but of 
vast importance to the grower. The trade 
in corn, too, between Great Britain and 
foreign countries was ardently desired by 
foreigners; and he thought there still re- 
mained a great deal of doubt and dark- 
ness about the price at which foreign 
grain could be imported. The hon. mem- 
ber entered into a detail of the prices of 
corn in England, from 1816 to 1824, and 
compared the amount of imports from 
1801 to the present time, with a view of 
deprecating any rash alteration that might 
be injurious to the interests of the cultiva- 
tors of the soil. 

Sir 7. Acland said, he was desirous of 
explaining to the House the sentiments he 
entertained upon this difficult and deli- 
cate question. He had been taught to 
believe, and had come to the conviction, 
that the best market for the English con- 
sumer was that of the grower on his own 
soil. The only difficulty he had ever felt 
was the quantum of protection to which 
the agriculturist was entitled. He was 
unwilling, however, to run the risk of 
wholly rejecting this bill. By a former 
vote he had shown, that his opinion was 
in favour of 64s. per quarter as the price 
at which the importation of foreign corn 
should be admitted with little or no duty. 
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But if the question came to be between 60s. 
and 64s., he thought it would not be wise 
to run the hazard of committing irretrieva- 
bly one of the great interests of the coun- 
try against another on that question alone. 
The greatest evil, he believed, was the 
suffering this question to remain unsettled ; 
and he was extremely unwilling, after the 
discussions which had taken place, after the 
arbitration of the government had as it 
were been awarded, the subject should 
come to be again agitated in the next ses- 
sion of parliament. Ifhe doubted whether 
it would be wise for the agriculturist to 
press for the 64s., against the opinion of 
the House, it was because that opinion 
had been expressed in a satisfactory man- 
ner, and on repeated occasions. After all 


that had taken place he was convinced | 


that any resistance to the bill would go 
to place the agricultural interest in a 
worse situation than it had been in before. 
For this reason he found it impossible 
to concur with the amendment of his hon. 
friend: but as he was desirous that the 
bill should be passed in as complete a 
state as possible he should propose any 
such alterations in the committee as he 
though might be likely to tend to its im- 
provement. 

Mr. Bankes thought it was much better 
for the country to stand by the law of 
1822, than to trust to the experiment of 
the bill now before them. From 1822 to 


the present time, the price of corn had | 


been remarkably steady; and if the law 
had not been tampered with, it would 
have produced a fair rumunerating price. 
The universal prayer of the farmers was, 
that the House would let themalone. He 
did not see what security there was in the 
present experiment ; for experiment it was, 
as no person could tell what would be the 
operation of the measure at the end of the 
next twelve months. He would ask, what 
was the immediate cause of this measure ? 
Was it any apprehension of a sudden rise, 
or high and injurous prices? It was im- 
possible to observe an invariable steadi- 
ness of price. But prices, since 1824, 
had been more steady than was usual. 
Indeed it would be found that this week 
prices were lower than in 1793, and within 
a shilling of what the averages were from 
1790 to 1799. He observed the great 
agitation upon this subject which existed 
throughout the country, and he knew that 
some gentlemen apprehended danger, 
unless the petitions were granted of those 
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who demanded what could not be reason~ 
ably acceded to. He had heard threats 
as to the House being compelled to adopt 
this measure, if they did not voluntarily 
concur in it. Those threats came from a 
quarter whence he least expected them ; 
but he hoped the House would discharge 
its duty, regardless of such threats. It 
was said that the highest duty would 
amount to a prohibition. If prohibition 
were meant, let it be said so; for prohibi- 
tion he could understand. In our artifi- 
cial state of society, it was impossible to 
, apply those principles which under other 
| circumstances might be perfectly applica- 
‘ble. He conceived that the system of pro- 
| 





_ hibition, to a certain extent, was the safest 
principle for the country to follow. His 
majesty’s ministers, in framing the reso- 
lutions respecting the admission of foreign 
| corn, seemed to act on the principle, that 
‘corn in this country should be as cheap 
/as it was elsewhere. Now this he con- 
| ceived to be perfectly erroneous. If peo- 
| ple wanted corn as cheap as it was at 
| Odessa, the only way to effect that ob- 
ject would be to go live at Odessa. 
There was one maxim which he conceived 
should govern a nation as well as indi- 
viduals; he meant that maxim which en- 
|forced the necessity of independence. 
| He could not see why a nation should not 
| follow this rule which was so useful to in- 
dividuals; and he would further say, that 
the best mode to secure the independence 
of a country was to encourage the produc- 
tion of its own lands, and to give employ- 
ment to its own labour. Every other 
means of enriching a country would be 
illusive and perishable. 

Mr. Portman wished to explain the 
reason why he should vote for the second 
reading of this bill. He had heard fears 
entertained, that great mischief would 
ensue if the resolutions proposed by mi- 
nisters were adopted. In those fears he 
did not participate. He wished for a 
change in the Corn-laws, because he was 
persuaded that the system heretofore pur- 
sued could not be maintained any longer. 
He did not like the resolutions of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers ; but, objectionable as they 
| were, he preferred them to the existing 
state of the law. The country considered 
that the question of the Corn laws was dis- 
posed of; therefore, if the House rejected 
this bill, the country would be placed in 
considerable alarm. Under these circum- 
stances he gave it his support. 
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Sir EZ. Knatchbull said, he had seen 
no reason to change the opinion which 
he had expressed before with respect to 
the resolutions proposed by his majesty’s 
ministers, which he now felt it his duty 
again to oppose. The hon. baronet com- 
plained, that those who composed the 
majority by whose vote the resolutions 
were carried on a former evening, were 
members in the interest of Government, 
aided by members who composed what 
should be the opposition. His majes- 
ty’s ministers in proposing the pre- 
sent bill, seemed to act upon the princi- 
ple, thatthe system of free trade was good 
for the country. Now, he was one of 
those who thought that free trade might 
be carried too far ; in which case, it was a 
system the most unwise for a country to 
pursue, unless, indeed, a reduction of 
taxation were to follow it, without which, 
the principles of free trade could never be 
enforced. When the chancellor of the 
Exchequer brought forward bis financial 
statement, the House would see how far 
the resources of the country would war- 
rant a reduction in the taxes. If the 
price of corn was reduced, it ought inevi- 
tably to follow, that the price of every 
thing else should be reduced in the 
game proportion. Were his majesty’s mi- 
nisters then, willing to reduce the 
taxes? Were they willing to propose, that 
every description of foreign commodities 
should be imported at a reduced duty ? 
Were they willing that all departments of 
the state, civil and military, should be 
placed upon a less expensive footing ? 
But the country would judge whether or 
not this was a time to reduce the army 
and navy. He believed it to be quite im- 
possible to reduce those establishments at 
present consistently with the welfare and 
safety of the country. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he was of opinion that these 
resolutions would produce, if any, only 
a partial good; and unless the govern- 
ment was prepared to reduce the public 
establishments, to lessen the duties on 
foreign goods, and to reduce taxation, 
the passing of the present bill would pro- 
duce no relief to the country. 

Sir W. W. Wynn said, he had given his 
cordial support to the resolutions proposed 
by ministers, and should, therefore, vote 
for the second reading of this bill. He 


denied the truth of the observation of the 
hon. baronet, that the resolutions proposed 
by ministers were carried by their friends, 
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aided by the votes of the Opposition ; for 
he had given them his support, although 
he belonged to neither party. 

Sir Thomas Gooch said, that, although 
many honourable members had changed 
their opinion on the present measure, he 
was not one of them. He had listened 
with the greatest attention to the argu- 
ments in favour of the bill, but they had 
failed to make any impression on him. 
It had been said, that both his majesty’s 
ministers and his majesty’s Opposition had 
combined to form the late majority. He 
did not attribute to either any hostility to 
agriculture. But there were others who 
had contributed to swell that majority, 
whose protection he did not much value. 
He meant the advocates for free trade ; 
and, worse than all, the political econo- 
mists. The hon. member for Bridgenorth 
had given the House a detailed essay on 
political economy ; but he had heard so 
much of political economy as connected 
with the corn question, that without any 
objection to the men, he was heartily sick 
of political economists altogether, and he 
wished them no further harm than that a 
clause should be inserted in the present 
bill, enacting that every vessel laden with 
foreign corn destined for this country 
should take back, instead of ballast, a 
cargo of political economists. It was all 
very fine for his hon. friend to talk of the 
benefit which the country would derive 
from cheap bread ; but, if his hon. friend 
were in a country where the bread was 
only 3d. a loaf, and he had but a penny 
to buy it, he would derive very little benefit 
from his doctrine of cheap bread, and 
would soon wish himself back amongst 
the electors of Bridgenorth. Whenever 
this law passed, it would have the effect 
of stimulating foreigners to bring land 
into cultivation, which would otherwise lie 
neglected. Thousands and thousands of 
acres of poor land would thus be brought 
into competition with the poor lands of 
this country ; and he must be a bold and 
long-sighted man who could tell at what 
low price foreign corn could be sold here. 
In conclusion, he must say, that not 
having heard any thing in the arguments 
of this evening to induce him to alter 
the opinion he had ‘before expressed, he 
would oppose the second reading of the 
bill. 

The House then divided : For the second 
reading 243; For the amendment 78.—~ 


Majority 165, 
. H2 
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List of the Minority. 


Alcock, T. 
Antrobus, G. C. 


Arbuthnot, hon. H. 


Ashurst, W. H. 
Balfour, J. 
Bankes, H. 
Bastard, E. P. 
Bell, M. 
Blandford, lord 
Brudenell, lord 
Buxton, J. J. 
Chandos, lord 
Chaplin, T. 
Chichester, A. 
Clinton, C. F. 
Clive, lord 
Clive, hon. R. 
Clive, H. 
Curteis, E. J. 
Davenport, D. 
Dundas, C. 
East, sir E. H. 
Egeiton, W. 
Fane, J. 
Fellowes, W. 
Fleming, J. 
Foley, E. 
French, A. 
Gooch, sir T. 
Gordon, hon. W. 
Gordon, R. 
Guise, sir B. W. 
Harvey, sir J. 
Hay, lord John 
Heneage, G. P. 
Heron, sir R. 
Honywood, W. P. 
Hotham, lord 
Houldsworth, T. 


Kavanagh, T. 
King, sir J. D. 
King, hon. R. 
Lennox, lord G. 
Lopes, sir M. 
Macqueen, T. P. 
Maitland, lord 


Maitland, hon. A. 


Manners, lord C. 


Morland, sir S, B. 


Northcote, S. 
Palmer, R. 
Pelham, C. 
Philips, R. B. 
Pitt, J. 

Pollen, sir J. 
Powell, ©. H, 
Pryse, P. 
Rickford, W. 
Rogers, E. 
Sibthorp, col. 
Smith, hon, R. 
Smith, C. 
Smyth, sir G. H. 
Sotheron, admiral 
Talmash, F. 
Tennyson, C. 
Uxbridge, lord 
Vaughan, sir R. 
Webb, E. 
Wells, J. 
Wemyss, capt. 
Western, C. C. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, T. 
Wyndham, W. 


TELLERS. 
Knatchbull, sir E. 





Lethbridge, sir T. B. 


Sussex County Etections Brtt.] 
Mr. Curteis presented five petitions from 
different parts of the county of Sussex, 
praying that a bill might be brought in to 
fix the holding of elections for knights of 
the shire for Sussex at Lewes. The hon. 
member then moved, pursuant to notice, 
for leave to bring in a bill to alter the place 
of holding county elections to Lewes, 
which, he observed, would be a great con- 
venience to several parts of the county. 

Mr. D. Gilbert seconded the motion. 

Lord G. Lennox said, that whenever the 
bill was brought forward, he would give it 
~ his decided opposition, as a measure most 
injurious to the town of Chichester, and 
the western parts of Sussex. 

Sir C. Burrell said, he would not oppose 
the motion for leave to bring in the bill, 
but he would by no means pledge himself 
to.a concurrence in it when brought in. 
Leave given to bring in the bill. 


Ingilby, sir W. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, April 3. 


Cartisi_E ELEcTION—INTERFERENCE 
oF THE Miuitary.| Sir James Graham 
said, he was anxious to call the attention 
of the House to two petitions, which he 
held in his hand. The one was from 
Richard Pattinson, and the other from 
certain freemen and inhabitants of Carlisle, 
complaining of the unconstitutional intro- 
duction of a military force at the last 
general election for that city, by which 
some persons lost their lives, and others 
were severely wounded. He would admit 
that the ordinary squabbles which took 
place at elections were beneath the notice 
of that House; but, when the right of 
election was interfered with, and the free 
exercise of the elective franchise prevented 
by the interference of a military force, he 
thought he should not perform his duty if 
he allowed any personal feelings to pre- 
vent his bringing it before the House.— 
The hon. baronet then proceeded to give 
a detail of the circumstances attending 
the contest at the late general election, 
the particulars of which will be brought 
within the recollection of our readers by 
the following outline :—Soon after the 
arrival of the writ, there was a meeting ; 
at which the hon. baronet opposite (sir P. 
Musgrave) was questioned as to his opinions 
on several political points; and perhaps 
the system of “ badgering” a candidate, 
which the chancellor of the Exchequer 
thought so wholesome on some occasions, 
was, in that instance, carried somewhat to 
excess. There was first some hooting, 
and afterwards some less equivocal symp- 
toms of popular disapprobation, from which 
the hon. baronet found it expedient to 
retire, and from prudence or necessity, to 
shelter himself in a house in one of the 
suburbs. Thither the crowd followed, and 
beset the house. The mayor and two 
constables went to his assistance; but 
they were pelted, and not being more 
popular than the hon. baronet, were also 
obliged to seek for shelter. Soon after, 
one of the county magistrates, who had 
experienced the displeasure of the House 
for calling in the aid of the military in 
1820, felt it necessary to swear in some 
three hundred special constables; but 
another magistrate went for military 
aid, and the two forees approached the 
place together. The former magis- 
trate, remembering the rebuke which 
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he got on another occasion, was unwil- 
ling to sanction such an interference by 
his presence, and withdrew. The force 
then went up to the place where the hon. 
baronet was under restraint, in the follow- 
ing order: First the artillery, then some 
companies of the 55th regiment, next the 
magistrate who had ordered them out, and 
who, on this occasion, did not choose to 
occupy the post of danger. The rear was 
brought up by the special constables. 
Some show of popular resistance was at 
first made, and some stones were thrown. 
The magistrate then gave orders that the 
soldiers should load and fix bayonets. The 
people retreated, but the soldiers charged 
them and fired, by which the lives of seve- 
ral unoffending persons were sacrificed.— 
The hon. baronet then went on to show, 
that the use of military force was unneces- 
sary, and that the civil force would have 
been fully sufficient to quell the disturb- 
ance. Ona recent occasion, a force of a 
hundred and fifty constables was found 
fully sufficient to take twelve culprits 
from the same part of the suburbs, without 
any resistance. The petitioner, Pattinson, 
who had a brother killed on this occasion, 
stated that he would not have brought the 
case before the House, if substantial jus- 
tice had been done to him; but he com- 
plained of the partiality of the coroner, 
who, he observed, was an active partisan 
of the hon. baronet’s (sir P. Musgrave), 
and he offered to substantiate his allega- 
tions at the bar of that House, if neces- 
sary.—The hon. baronet then went on to 
state, from the petition, that a large body 
of cavalry had been brought on one occa- 
sion, by order of the mayor, during the 
election, near the hustings, by which the 
passions of the people were enflamed, and 
much danger might have ensued, if the 
mayor had not been prevailed upon to 
give an order for their removal to a proper 
distance; on which the confusion ceased, 
the people became quiet, and the harmony 
continued until the end of the election. 
That the mayor should have been a parti- 
san, would not surprise the House, when 
they learnt that he was the accredited agent 
of the lord lieutenant of the county, and 
clerk of the peace. He was a practised 
attorney; and, in fact, his partner in that 
profession was the agent for the opposite 
party.—The hon. baronet then contended, 
that conduct such as that of the mayor 
was highly reprehensible, and that the 
House, on a former occasion, had severely 
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reprimanded a returning officer for the in- 
troduction of a military force near the 
hustings during an election. The case he 
alluded to was that of the high bailiff of 
Westminster, who, in 1741, was rebuked 
by the House, for introducing a military 
force near Covent-garden during an elec- 
tion. He thought he should be justifiable 
in moving, that this case be referred to the 
committee of privileges, but he hoped the 
present notice of it would be sufficient to 
guard against the future recurrence of any 
such unconstitutional interference. He 


‘trusted that the bill now before the House 


for the regulation of the police of that 
city, would tend to prevent the recurrence 
of such events, and that the present case 
would be sufficient to show that something 
ought to be done to prevent the inter- 
ference of the military in such elections. 
He moved that the petitions be brought 
up. 

Sir P. Musgrave said, the hon. baronet 
had exercised a sound discretion in not re- 
ferring this case to the committee of pri- 
vileges. The interference of the military 
was, he contended, called for by the cir- 
cumstances of the case. The hon. mem- 
ber then detailed the occurrences of the 
day in question, and observed, that he had 
felt it necessary to take shelter, confident 
that, if he had not done so, his life would 
have been endangered. He denied that 
there was, at first, a sufficient force of 
constables to assist. There were, after- 
wards, about two hundred and forty special 
constables sworn in; but they were 
weavers of the very lowest class, and such 
as could not be relied upon for rendering 
any effectual resistance. In fact, it could 
be proved, that several of them had joined 
the rioters, and were identified as encou- 
raging the disturbance. It was agreed 
between Mr. Ferguson and the mayor, 
that it would not be safe for them to pro- 
ceed amidst a crowd so riotously disposed, 
with such a body of special constables, as 
they would, by so doing, be placing them- 
selves between two fires. They, therefore, 
declined proceeding with the special con- 
stables sworn in by Dr. Heysham. They 
went down, however, with the usual civil 
power of the town, to the place where the 
rioters were assembled. They read the 
Riot act to them, and had no sooner done 
so, than they were pelted by the crowd, 
and obliged to take refuge in a house near 
to that in which he himself was shut up, 
Mr. Ferguson shortly afterwards made his 
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‘escape into the city of Carlisle, and hay- 
ing tried in vain to get the assistance of a 
civil force sufficient to quell the riot in 
Canongate, applied at last for the assist- 
_ance of the military. He applied for it at 
the castle, and having obtained it, marched 
down to the place where he (sir P. Mus- 
grave) was shut up. He would now tell 
the House how the military were received 
by the populace. When they came in 
front of the crowd, they were received 
with a volley of stones. He could speak 
to that circumstance with some precision, 
as he had been an eye-witness of it. A 
gentleman who had seen more of it than 
himself, through a crevice of a shutter in 
the house in which they had taken refuge, 
described the resistance which the people 
made to the military as being very great. 
Several of the soldiers were wounded by 
the stones, and the danger to which they 
were exposed was so great, that the officer 
who commanded them told Mr. Fergu- 
‘son, that his men could stand it no longer. 
Mr. Ferguson then gave the order for the 
military to act on the defensive. In con- 
sequence, they drew up behind a wall, 
loaded their pieces, and then came for- 
ward and fired upon the people. One of 
the petitions which the hon. baronet had 
that night presented, stated that the sol- 
diers had fired precipitately. He believed 
the fact to be quite the reverse of that state- 
ment. After the crowd was dispersed, the 
sergeant came to take him out of the house 
in which he was shut up. The sergeant 
was covered with blood, and had received 
a severe cut on the forehead from a stone— 
a clear proof that his party must have been 
previously ill-treated by the crowd. He 
lamented the consequences which had fol- 
lowed from the firing of the military—in- 
deed, every man of common humanity 
must do so—but he believed that the ma- 
gistrate who directed it, did so from a 
sense of its necessity to the preservation of 
the public peace, and not from any wish 
to obstruct the freedom of election. With 
regard to the alleged misconduct of the 
returning officer in stopping the polling 
on the sth of June, he begged leave to 
say, ‘nat the polling was completely ob- 
structed by the conduct of the party who 
opposed his election. Many individuals, 
in consequence of that obstruction, dared 
not attempt to vote for him at all; whilst 
others who made the attempt, were in- 
sulted and spitten upon, and treated with 
every species of indignity. The riot in 
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‘the streets was so great, that the shop- 
| keepers closed the windows of their shops ; 
|the pavement was torn up to supply 
ammunition for the rioters; his friends 
were driven from the streets, and then, 
when there was nothing more to destroy, 
a stern tranquillity prevailed in Carlisle. 
The mayor stopped the polling at two 
o’clock on the Friday, because he received 
from the freemen in his (sir P. Musgrave’s) 
interest a representation, that they could 
not make their way up to the poll. There 
must have been some riot to make such a 
representation credible. Under these cir- 
cumstances, hearing that a legal gentle- 
man of great eminence, Mr. Holt, was in 
the neighbourhood, the mayor sent to him 
for assistance and advice; and, by Mr. 
Holt’s recommendation, the mayor again 
sent fora military force. He admitted that 
Mr. Holt first advised the trial of the civil 
force; but the fact was, that at Carlisle 
there was no civil force; no respectable 
man being willing to act there as a special 
constable. Such being the case, the 
mayor sent an order to the cavalry, desir- 
ing them to come to the precincts of the 
city, and to hold themselves in readiness 
to act, in case circumstances rendered their 
interference necessary to preserve the free- 
domof election. With respect tothe cireum- 
stances which led the people to know that the 
cavalry was in the neighbourhood, he be- 
lieved it was occasioned by the officer’s 
riding in uniform into the city. How the 
officer came to do so, he did not know; 
but the fact was, that the vicinity of the 
cavalry soon became notorious. The peo- 
ple then became so uproarious, and so in- 
censed against the mayor, that he believed 
they would have sacrificed the life of that 
functionary, if he had not signed an order, 
commanding the military to retire to a dis- 
tance of four miles from Carlisle. Indeed, 
the mayor was so agitated by the proceed- 
ings of that day, that he fell down in a fit 
of apoplexy in a house in which he took 
| shelter not more than a few yards from the 
| polling booths. Under these circum- 
| stances, he trusted the House would be of 
opinion, that the mayor, in acting as he 
' had done, had not transgressed the line of 
public duty. There was a wide difference 
| between the present case and that which, in 
| 1820, was submitted to the investigation 
' of a committee above stairs. In that case 
| the gravamen of the charge was, that the 

magistrates had called in the military with- 
| out a requisition from the returning offi- 
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cer : here, it was the returning officer who | two persons who were killed by the mili- 
had absolutely called them in. The hon. | tary, made him pause before he ventured 











baronet concluded by thanking the House 
for the attention with which they had 
listened to the statement into which he 
had felt it his duty to enter. 

Mr. Secretary Peel deprecated, in the 
strongest terms, any unnecessary calling 
in of the military, to assist the civil power. 
At the same time, he felt himself com- 
pelled to say, that so long as the city of 
Carlisle remained as it did at present, 
without any efficient civil force, the 
military must occasionally be called in, 
to preserve the public peace. The whole 
civic force of Carlisle at present was two 
constables. It was not surprising, there- 
fore, that the law was not properly admi- 
nistered, considering that these two men 
had to superintend and to check all the 
offences committed by a population of 
thirty or forty thousand persons. He 
knew that a bill was now before the 
House for the specific purpose of giving 
an efficient police to the city of Carlisle ; 
and he made no hesitation in saying that 
some pecuniary sacrifice must be made by 
the inhabitants to carry it into execution. 
It might be a good system, four or five 
hundred years ago, to trust to the exer- 
tions of a party of shopkeepers and 
special constables; but now, when the 
population was so much greater than it 
was, and so many artificial wants were 
introduced among them, he thought they 
ought not to trust to a corps of volunteer 
constables, but to a well-paid and united 
police. He did not know whether he 
should have taken any share in the pre- 
sent discussion, had it not been for the 
charge of remissness which the hon. 
baronet who presented the petition had 
brought against himself. He thought 
that he could satisfy even the hon. baronet 
himself, that the charge was totally with- 
out foundation, The first riot took place 
at Carlisle on the 6th of June. On the 
7th the mayor wrote to him informing 
him of it, saying that he had called in the 
military, and hoping that he would sanc- 
tion, not merely their being called in, but 
also their being retained in the town. He 
received that letter on the 9th of June. 
On the same day he wrote an answer to 
the mayor, saying, that he could not ap- 
prove retaining the military force in the 
town during the time of the election, un- 
less there was a clear and undeniable ne- 





an opinion in approbation of the mayor’s 
conduct. He likewise added, that as to 
the propriety of retaining the military in 
Carlisle, he was not thenin a situation 
to decide; and that he must have more 
facts within his knowledge before he gave 
to such a measure his approval. He 
thought that the hon. baronet would, upon 
this statement alone, acquit him of the 
charge of remissness. But he could carry 
his defence much further. He had written 
immediately to sir J. Byng, the commander 
of the district, and had requested that ex- 
cellent officer to send him all the particu- 
lars which he could collect, relating to the 
unfortunate transaction. He had re- 
ceived such a report from sir John Byng; 
and he owned that the impression on his 
mind was, that there was no intention on 
the part of the mayor to interfere with the 
freedom of election when he called in the 
military on the 5th of June. Carlisle 
was a garrison town; and therefore it was 
that a party of soldiers were left in it 
during the election to take care of the 
garrison. It was in consequence of Car- 
lisle’s being a garrison town that it had 
been so long without an efficient police. 
The people of Carlisle had hitherto re- 
lied on the presence of the military in case 
of any disturbance: but he must now tell 
them that that reliance must be at an 
end ; for he would not lend his assistance 
to calling in the military on every trifling 
breach of the public tranquillity. He 
then entered into a statement of the cir- 
cumstances of the riot of the 5th of June, 
which corroborated that previously given 
by sir P. Musgrave. He contended, that 
the military had not fired until they were 
compelled to do so in self-defence; and 
he believed that it was owing to their 
desire to avoid mischief by firing over the 
heads of the people, that one of the 
women, who was killed at her window, 
met her death. He then entered into a 
similar history of the riot of the 9th of 
June, and said, that the information which 
he had received, convinced him, that on 
that day the mayor had been grievously 
assaulted by the rioters, and, indeed, had 
been confined to his bed in consequence 
of bruises he had then received. He 
therefore thought, that it was possible, 
that the mayor, having been himself cap- 
tured on the 5th, and seriously assaulted 


cessity for it; and that the sex of the | on the 9th, by the rioters, had couceived 
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that a necessity existed for calling in the 
military. It had been asked, why he had 
not called in the infantry, instead of the 
cavalry? It appeared to him that the 
mayor’s reason for calling in the cavalry 


instead of the infantry was, that he did» 


not wish to aggravate the feelings of ani- 


mosity which already existed between the | 


working population of Carlisle and the 


military stationed in the garrison. He | 
had now stated the case as fairly as he | 
could, for he had no triumph to gain, be- | 


ing unconnected with either of the parties 
in the city of Carlisle. He thought the 
hon. baronet had done wisely in not 
founding any motion on the petition which 
he had presented, but in merely stating 
it as a reason for securing to Carlisle the 
benefit of a sufficient civil force. 

Sir J. Graham said, that the opposition 
to the bill, to which the right hon. gentle- 
man had alluded, did not come from his 
friends at Carlisle, but from the members 
of the corporation; who were the very 
parties who had acted in the improper 
mannerof which the petitionerscomplained. 
If the hon. baronet on the other side of the 
House would move for a committee of in- 
quiry into the subject of these riots, he 
would be prepared to substantiate before it 
all the allegations contained in the petition. 
The hon. baronet had said, that it was im- 
possible to find a single respectable special 
constable among the seventeen thousand 
persons who constituted the population of 
Carlisle. 
believe that to be the fact. The hon. 
member then proceeded to recount the 
circumstances of the riots on the 5th and on 
the 9thof June. With regard to the events 
of the last day, he had himself been an 
eye-witness, and therefore could speak 
with some degree of authority. Never did 
any election proceed more quietly than did 
the election on that day, up to the time 
when the people discovered that the military 
were called in. On the knowledge of that 
circumstance reaching them, he admitted 
that a scene of riot and confusion did ensue. 
Chaos appeared to be let loose ; but then 
the tumult originated from the indignation 
which British electors naturally felt at 
seeing the freedom of election violated. 
As soon as it was known that the troops 
were to be withdrawn to their former can- 
tonments, the riot subsided, and the town 
became quiet. He had not blamed the 
mayor for calling in the cavalry instead of 
the infantry. He blamed the mayor on 


Now, it was quite impossible to | 
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two distinct grounds; first, that on the 
5th of June he had not used any of the 
three hundred special constables who had 
been sworn in, to quell the riot; and 
secondly, that apprehending a riot on the 
9th, he had created it by the means he 
| took to prevent it. 

| Ordered to lie on the table. 

| Srare or Cnurcnes 1n IReLanp.] 
Sir John Newport rose, in pursuance of 
notice, to bring under the view of the 
House the state of the law for Rebuilding 
and Repairing of Churches in Ireland. He 
hoped that the House would favour him 
with its attention, as his motion related to 
a class of individuals who were now visited 
by the law with certain penalties and ex- 
clusions which ought never to have been 
inflicted upon them. In consequence of 
the reformation in Ireland being subsequent 
| to that in England, it was not until late in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth that the 
churches of Ireland were transferred from 
the care of the Roman Catholic to that of 
the Protestant clergy. In that state they 
remained until the 12th of Geo. Ist, when 
an act was passed for the purpose of put- 
ting those of them which had fallen into 
decay into full and complete repair. The 
hon. baronet called the attention of the 
House to the preamble of that act, in 
which it was alleged, that the reason of 
| the churches falling into decay was, that 
| the Papists outvoted the Protestant 
parishioners at all vestry meetings. It 
was therefore enacted, that from that time 
henceforward, no Papist should be qualified 
to vote at any vestry meeting. What had 
| been the result of that enactment? Had 
the churches been prevented from fall- 
ing into decay by it? No such thing. 
Though an unlimitted power of taxa- 
tion was flung into the hands of the 
Protestants, the churches—nay, in some 
cases, the very cathedrals—were still per- 
mitted to sink into ruin. Being in this 
lamentable situation, it was found neces- 
sary to rebuild them. And, at whose ex- 
pense did the House think they were to be 
rebuilt? Not at the expense of the epis- 
copacy, who were bound to look to their 
| preservation ; not at the expense of the 
| Church of Ireland, which had immense 
‘revenues at her disposal; but at the ex- 
| pense of the Roman Catholics, who were 
| Shut out from the vestries, and derived no 
| benefit from the churches when rebuilt. 
| The right hon. baronet then mentioned the 
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case of a parish in which the Protestants, 
twenty three years ago, burnt down the 
Roman Catholic chapel. The Catholics 
had never since been able to rebuild their 
chapel, but had erected their altar under 
any place which afforded them shelter ; 
and yet in this very parish a new Protestant 
church had been built at the expense of 
the Catholics. It was not alone the Pro- 
testant parish churches which the Catholics 
were called upon to build and repair; they 
were likewise compelled to repair their 
cathedrals. The preamble of the 21st of 
George 3rd, stated, that in several dioceses 
the cathedral churches were so incommo- 
diously situated, that they could not be 
conveniently resorted to for the purpose of 
the performance of divine service, and that 
therefore such performance had not taken 
place in them for many years, in conse- 
quence of which they had fallen to decay. 
What remedy did the House suppose was 
provided by the act in question—that the 
incumbents should support them ?—No ; 
but that they should be incorporated with 
the parish churches, and supported at the 
expense of the inhabitants—that is to say, 
of the Roman Catholics. In Cork, the 
cathedral church was supported by a tax 
upon the coals consumed in that city. He 
was glad to state one honourable exception 
to the general conduct of the Protestant 
clergy in Ireland. The dean of the dio- 
cese of Down voluntarily proposed to con- 
tribute from his own income 3002. per 
annum for the supportation of the cathe- 
dral church. The conduct of this indivi- 
dual ought to be mentioned with honour, 
for his was a solitary example of disinter- 
estedness. He was warranted in saying, 
that since the Union, no less than half a 
million had been raised, principally upon 
Roman Catholics, for the support of Pro- 
testant churches in Ireland. It wasstated, 
in a petition which had been presented to 
the House from a poor retail shop-keeper 
in the parish of St. George, Dublin, that 
he had been distrained upon for fifteen 
years’ church rates. He had applied to 
the Irish government for relief; but they 
told him they could afford him none. He 
trusted, however, the House would be of 
opinion, that this was a state of things in 
which it was called upon to interpose. The 
original estimate for building the church 
which this poor man was compelled to con- 
tribute to was 17,000/.; and already up- 
wards of 40,000/. had been expended upon 
it. It really was a libel on common sense 
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to talk of extending equal protection to all 

ersons, if abuses such as those which he 
had stated were to be tolerated. The act 
of parliament which authorised the building 
of the church in question originally con- 
tained a clause which authorised the erec- 
tion of an organ, but it was objected to, 
and was finally struck out. The trustees, 
however, had consulted counsel as to whe- 
ther an organ might not be introduced 
under the name of an “ornament.” The 
counsel had determined that it might, and 
therefore an organ had been placed in the 
church, in spite of the declared opinion of 
parliament. For this organ 800/. had 
been paid; and 200/. more for fitting it up. 
The trustees of this church were not only 
self-elected, but, according to a clause of 
the act, they were compelled to account to 
nobody, but to each other. There was 
only one mode of checking such abuses, 
and that was by preventing persons who 
did not profess the established religion, and 
were unconnected with the vestries, from 
being taxed to support Protestant churches. 
If, however, the system of unfair taxation 
were to continue, it would be much better 
to intrust the power of effecting it—to a 
Protestant bishop, for instance,—rather 
than to allow a carpenter, a slater, and 
a plasterer, professing the Protestant 
religion, whenever they found it con- 
venient and useful to them, to levy a 
sum of money, of which each in his voca- 
tion obtained a share. It was usual to hear 
this country spoken of as the paragon of 
liberality, whilst Roman Catholic countries 
were equally decried for their illiberality 
and prejudice. He would leavethe House 
to judge whether this character was just, 
after he had stated the conduct which a 
Catholic country had observed towards 
Protestants. In 1791, the Diet of Hun- 
gary, which, like the parliament of this 
country, was composed of persons of dif- 
ferent orders of the community, to the 
number of five or six hundred, came to a 
resolution in the following words :—“ The 
Protestants of this state shall not be called 
upon to contribute to the Catholics either 
in money or labour, nor shall the Catholics, 
on the other hand, contribute to the Pro- 
testants, or to the establishment of their 
churches or schools.” This resolution was 
passed by a majority of more than three to 
one. Inthe same diet, Protestants were 
declared equally eligible with Catholics to 
fill every office and to hold every rank 
in the state. This was the conduct ofa 
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Roman Catholic state; and yet it was 
said, that England, for liberality, surpassed 
every other country in the world.—He 
hoped he had stated enough to induce 
the House to take the subject to which 
he had directed their attention into its 
serious consideration. It struck him that 
one means by which the existing evil might 
be remedied, was the rendering of first- 
fruits available, according to the intention 
of the act of queen Anne. 
was a recurrence to the system which pre- 
vailed in the times of Henry 8th, and 
Elizabeth, of making the clergy support 
the churches and the poor out of the tithes. 
‘The act of queen Anne operated differently 
with respect to England and Ireland. In 
England, the first-fruits and tenths were 
appropriated to the improvement of small 
benefices ; but in Ireland the tenths were 
remitted, and only the first-fruits reserved 





Another mode | 


for that purpose; and yet the rich clergy ' 
of that country called upon the impoverished | 


laity to repair their churches. 
instance, therefore, he would propose, that 
the first-fruits should be made available 
for the support of the churches. If that 
should be refused, he would then introduce 
‘a bill to direct that, whenever any diocese 
should become vacant, a report should be 
‘made to the bishop of the diocese, as to 
the state of the church; and if it should 
appear that the church was not in a state 
to aliow of the performance of divine duty, 


the revenues of the benefice should be alto- | 


gether applied to the repair of the church, 
with the exception of an allowance for a 
curate to perform occasional service; and 
that the incumbent should not enter on the 
living until the repairs were completed. 
Some such legislative enactment was ne- 
cessary to rescue the clergy of Ireland from 
the disgrace of compelling persons who did 
‘not profess their religion to support their 


In the first | 


churches.—The right hon. baronet con- | 
whenever any success was obtained by his 
right hon. friend, and he brought forwa:d 


cluded by moving the following resolution : 

“‘ That it appears from the Irish statute, 
12 Geo. 1. c. 9., that many of the Parish 
Churches of that Kingdom, which had 
been transferred, at the time of the 
Reformation, into possession of the Estab- 
lished Church of Ireland, were, in the 
year 1726, in a state of such great decay, 
that Divine Service could not be performed 
therein; and it is also there stated, that 
such Churches could not be rebuilt or 
repaired in consequence of the Popish 
inhabitants outvoting the Protestant 
parishioners at vestries held for such. 
purpose. 
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“ That the said Statute, and many suc- 
ceeding Statutes, for the purpose of re- 
moving such constructions, continued to 
enact, during an entire century, that no 
Popish inhabitants of any parish in that 
kingdom should be admitted to vote at 
any vestry held for such objects. 

“That, although the entire disposal of 
the power of Parochial Taxation for such 
purposes was thus vested in the Protestant 
Parishioners, and although those professing 
the Popish or Roman Catholic religion 
was absolutely excluded from all possible 
interference with the exercise thereof, the 
Churches, and many of the Cathedrals, were 
allowed to continue in a state of progressive 
decay, until they became in numerous 
instances, absolutely ruinous, without 
measures being adopted, either by the 
Protestant Parishioners or by the Episco- 
pacy or Government of Ireland, for the 
prevention of such highly injurious con- 
sequences. 

“That it appears in the highest degree 
unjust to effect the re-building of Churches, 
thus allowed to become ruinous by the 
neglect of those who had full power to 
prevent their dilapidation, at the expense 
of those parishioners who constitute, in 
most of the parishes of Ireland, a very 
great majority of the inhabitants, but 
whom the Legislature had thus specially 
excluded, as being Roman Catholics, 
from all interference therein.” 

Mr. J. Grattan, in seconding the motion, 
took occasion to pay a handsome tribute 
to the zeal and perseverance of his right 
hon. friend, the member for Waterford, in 
pressing on the House the necessity of an 
extensive amelioration in the system of 
exaction which the Catholic was compelled 
to undergo, for the sustentation of Pro- 
testant edifices of worship in Ireland. 
The subject had been repeatedly mooted 
in that House, and it so happened, that 


a practical measure on any particular case, 
the benefits of that measure were counter- 
acted, and its enactments turned to mis- 
chief, by the interposition of the right 
hon. Secretary for Ireland. The right 
hon. Secretary had brought in a bill, the 
Vestry-bill, purporting to be a measure of 
relief, but it only aggravated the former 
grievance ; and, indeed, so equivocal were 
the proceedings of the right hon. gentle- 
man, that it would have been ketter to 
have suffered things to remain as they 
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were. The right hon. gentleman appeared 
to be actuated altogether, in his policy 
respecting Ireland, by the spirit of those 
days in which the worst penal enactments 
had been passed. From all these con- 
siderations, he felt an objection against the 
introduction of almost any bill on the 
subject of Irish affairs; for he felt the 
strongest apprehension that it would be not 
only neutralized as to its power of doing 
good, but that its beneficial influence 
would be converted into mischief, through 
the means of the right hon. gentleman, 
who would at last have his own way, and 
bring about his own favourite purposes. 
However, in seconding the motion of his 
right hon. friend, he hoped he was laying 
the foundation of some good. The power 
of taxing the Catholics of Ireland for the 
support of Protestant churches might, 
perhaps, be endured, if exercised by grand 
jurors acting under the influence of an 
oath ; but it was intolerable when placed 
in the hands of a few vestry-men, meeting 
in private, and having only their own 
purposes to serve. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that the observations 
of the hon. member for Wicklow, as they 
were personal to himself, demanded his 
primary notice. That hon. gentleman 
was pleased to say, that he was actuated, 
in his policy towards Ireland, by a spirit 
similar to that which animated those who 
originated the penal enactmentsjof Ireland ; 
and it was upon a reference to the Vestry 
bill, which he had introduced, that the 
hon. gentleman had principally founded 
his imputation. Now, he would say that 
any gentleman who had looked into that 
bill, must at once see that its object and 
tenor were of a description utterly at 
variance with a supposition of such a 
nature. Any gentleman must see that 
the imputation against him grew out 
of a totally erroneous view of the measure ; 
and in charity he must suppose, thatthehon. 
gentlemen had never looked into the bill. 
To those who had seen, and who under- 
stood the provisions of the bill, he would 
appeal confidently, and ask them if it was 
not a measure, which was characterized, 


‘so far as it went, by a principle of amelio- 


ration? The right hon. gentleman then 
explained the nature of the Vestry bill. 
What, he asked, had been the evil com- 
plained of heretofore ?_ What was it that 
the hon. member for Limerick had made 
the frequent burthen of his remonstrances 
to that House? Was it not that the 
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Catholic, who was taxed by a vote of the 
Protestant vestry, had no appeal except 
to the archbishop or the bishop, by 
whose ordinance the vestry was held, 
perhaps, and who, at all events, was a 
party interested against the appellant? 
What then did the Vestry-bill effect ? 
It vested a power of appeal in the Catholic 
to the bench of magistrates, where, per- 
haps, there might he members of his own 
communion, whose disposition to enter 
into the investigation of his complaint, 
would not certainly be questioned. ‘This 
was an enactment obviously calculated to 
insure justice to the Catholic; a measure 
respecting which the opinion of Catholics 
had been expressed in a favourable and 
grateful manner. And what was his re- 
ward for his exertions? Why, an impu- 
tation that he was actuated by the spirit 
of persecution which animated the origi- 
nators of the penal laws, and a complaint, 
which held him up as an object of aversion 
to those, with whom he felt every disposi- 
tion to live in peace and harmony.—So 
far with respect to the personal part of the 
subject. He would now refer to the 
speech of the right hon. baronet. The 
right hon. baronet had stated, that the 
churches which were transferred to, or, 
more properly speaking, which were oc- 
cupied by, the Protestants at the time 
of the Reformation, were suffered to lie in 
a state of neglect and dilapidation. He was 
ready to confess, that his inquiries into the 
history of former times convinced him of 
the truth of the right hon. baronet’s state- 
ment; and that complaints had been un- 
ceasingly made of the want of edifices for 
the use of the established form of worship 
in Ireland. In the time of lord Straf- 
ford’s administration, that lord Deputy’s 
attention had been directed, in a particular 
manner, to the subject of this complaint. 
He had made it his object, in his com- 
munications with England, to represent the 
great respectability of the Protestants in 
Ireland, and the necessity of providing 
them with suitable means of performing 
the public duties of their religion. His 
lordship finally proposed, that a commis- 
sion should be appointed to inquire into 
the state of Protestant ecclesiastical 
structure in Ireland, with a view to a 
thorough reform in the same. He took 
occasion to represent, that not only the 
churches, but the parsonages and the 
vicarages were in ruin, and that the peo- 
ple remained untaught. In fact, on look- 
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ing back to the history of the connection 
between the two countries, he thought 
that the crime chargeable against England 
was, that she did not take sufficient pains 
to provide places of worship in Ireland, 
appropriated to the reformed religion. It 
was not until the year 1777, that the sub- 
ject received any great attention from the 
legislature; and not until the late Mr. 
Perceval’s administration, that any prac- 
tical measures were adopted to meet 
the exigencies so feelingly described by 
lord Strafford.—The right hon. gentle 
man then stated what had been done for 
the purpose of erecting churches in Ire- 
land. He was ready to grant, that it was 
a great hardship in appearance to compel 
those who formed the majority of the peo- 
ple, to contribute to the maintenance of 
the religious establishment of those with 
whom they altogether disagreed in matters 
of faith. But, whilst he was ready to go 
thus far, he could not at the same time 
stray away from the principle, that the 
established mode of faith claimed the sup- 
port generally of that community amongst 
whom it existed, and that the country in 
the aggregate was bound to contribute to- 
wards its maintenance in a suitable man- 
ner. The right hon. gentleman then ad- 
verted to the subject of St. George’s 
church in Dublin, and said that as a 
special act of parliament had been ob- 
tained for the building and repairing of 
that church, no argument derived from 
the facts connected with its history could 
be fairly extended to the general condition 
of the Irish church. He contended, that 
much had been done in the way of lessen- 
ing the burthens of building new churches 
in Ireland; that a spirit had been mani- 
fested on the part of the legislature, to 
make those burthens light, whilst care had 
been taken to provide the people with 
suitable structures. Thus, for example, 
money had been advanced for the purpose of 
raising the edifices in the country parishes, 
on which no interest was to be paid, and 
which was to be refunded in a manner 
that showed at once the disposition to 
consult the convenience of the parishes. 

Sir J. Newport.—Without interest? Is 
that so? I understood that payments 
were annually made. 

Mr. Goulburn.—Yes, by way of instal- 
ment; but, on the principle advanced no 
interest was required. It had been found 
that the expense of raising churches had 
been 1,400/. per parish. The instalment 
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required from the parish was six per cent. 
or 84]. a-year. Now, on this very sub- 
ject, had himself introduced a bill, by 
which he reduced the amount of the in- 
stalment from six to four per cent, making 
the annual charge 56/. instead of 841, 
Under the operation of this law six hun- 
dred and sixty-four new churches, and 
five hundred and sixty-two new glebe- 
houses, had been built in Ireland. Each 
parish had now a place of worship, and a 
house which a minister could reside in, 
It was impossible for him to admit the 
principle of laying any further load upon 
the clergy of Ireland, whose incomes were 
already, in many instances, inadequate to 
their maintenance in a state of respecta- 
bility. He held in his hand a letter written 
by a clergyman who was now, unfortu- 
nately, no more; but of whose character, 
if he were to mention his name, no person 
could entertain a doubt, which described 
the various heavy charges to which a living 
in Ireland was already subject. The living 
held by the gentleman in question was 
one of 160/.a-year. Out of this he had 
to pay for his first-fruits 82, 12s. a-year, 
and other expenses, amounting to 20/. 
There was due to the late incumbent, on 
account of the glebe-house, 178/.; and 
702. more he had to pay for expenses upon 
taking possession. But, in addition to 
all this, he found it necessary to keep a 
curate; and, surely the House would not 
say that such a man was not sufficiently 
burthened. Such, then, was the real state 
of that clergy, whose ease and wealth it 
was so much the fashion to decry. On 
their behalf, he complained of the injus- 
tice which had been done them. For 
these reasons, he thought he was not act- 
ing unfairly in moving upon the resolu- 
tion the previous question, If, at any 
future time, the right hon. baronet should 
think proper to propose any substantive 
measure, he would give his opinion upon 
it; but at present he thought the resolu- 
tion founded upon wrong assumptions. 
The right hon. gentleman, after again 
complaining that he should have been 
held up, by the hon. member for Wick- 
low, as an enemy to the interests of that 
country, the advantage of which he had 
ever exerted himself with his best ability 
to promote, sat down by moving the pre- 
vious question. 

Mr. John Smith said, that the present 
system of building churches by a tax im- 
posed by half a dozen Protestants on the 
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great bulk of the Catholics in the several 
parishes in Ireland, was wholly indefensi- 
ble. It was absurd, impolitic, and unjust. 
He was one of those who thought that, in 
a Christian country, there would be found 
in the zeal and piety of the people suffi- 
cient activity and abundant means to pro- 
vide themselves with places for the cele- 
bration of Divine worship of their own 
accord; and upon this principle he had 
opposed the grant of public money for the 
building of churches in this country, a 
session or two ago. In Ireland, however, 
where the Protestants formed but a tenth 
part of the population, the increasing or 
keeping in repair the churches, would 
perhaps be better effected by the grant of 
public money, objectionable as that mode 
was, than by the present most absurd and 
pernicious system. He was utterly as- 
tonished how such a system could have 
been devised; and that it was continued 
could only be accounted for by that utter 
contempt of common sense, which seemed 
to stigmatize every measure taken with 
respect to that most distracted and un- 
happy country. Day after day was the 
attention of parliament called, by those 
few but distinguished friends which Ire- 
land still had, to some new grievance, 
some freshly detected abuse, more flagi- 
tious than its predecessors. But when 
was a remedy offered? The right hon. 
gentleman opposite had complimented 
himself upon his friendly feeling towards 
the Catholics of Ireland; but what had 
he done for them or for their country? If 
he imagined that by empty professions he 
could stifle the universal call for reform 
in the public institutions of Ireland, he 
greatly deceived himself. The Catholics 
were not blinded by these measures. 
They had no confidence in the right hon. 
gentleman’s professions, and if he really 
intended them kindnesses, he must tell 
him, from personal knowledge, that they 
were wholly insensible to his good offices. 
Was this motion, then, to be disposed of, 
as all others on the same unfortunate sub- 
ject had been before? It was in evidence, 
that the most flagrant abuses prevailed in 
the execution of the process of the courts 
m Ireland, and that the collection of debts 
was beset with difficulties, What reme- 
dies had been proposed for that crying 
evil? It was admitted, that many persons 
were greatly distressed by the payment of 
a tax for the building and repairing of 
churches, and yet that tax was about to 
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be continued. By the present system, it 
was in the power of a Protestant brick- 
layer or carpenter of any influence in the 
parish, to procure a resolution of the vestry 
for building a church, merely to give him- 
self a job. He had been informed that 
this was actually the case in some parishes 
in the north of Ireland, where the poor 
Catholics were afraid to complain. He 
thought that his right hon. friend, by this 
motion, had added considerably to the 
very great claims which he already had 
upon the gratitude of his country. It was 
not likely that he would now succeed ; 
but the day would come when common 
sense, and common justice, must prevail. 
He had many objections to the voting of 
public money for the building of churches ; 
but he thought any thing preferable to 
the present system in Ireland. On these 
grounds he supported the resolutions. 

Sir William Plunkett, in rising to sup- 
port the amendment, disclaimed all inten- 
tion of following the hon. gentleman who 
had just sat down through the digressive 
allusions in which he had indulged. He 
put it to the good sense of the House, 
whether upon a motion relative. to the 
building of churches in Ireland, he was 
expected to go at large into a defence of 
all the measures which had been taken by 
government with respect to that country ? 
He would ask, what had the mode of col- 
lecting debts in Ireland to do with the 
present question? He declared, that up 
to this time, he was not aware of any se- 
rious complaints having been made of the 
administration of the law on that particu- 
lar; and most certainly, he was not likely 
to be prepared for such a communication 
by the terms of this notice, or the opening 
speech of the right hon. baronet. Last 
year, he believed, some complaints had 
been made respecting the collection of 
debts in Ireland; but there had been a 
public inquiry since; and was he to un- 
derstand, that any new ground of dissatis- 
faction had arisen since the presenting of 
the report of the commission to which 
he alluded? The House was aware that 
the right hon. Secretary had given notice 
of his intention to bring in a bill relative 
to the collection of debts in Ireland; and 
the hon. member might have waited the 
result of that measure. With respect to 
the resolutions before the House, he should 
say, that as to that part of the complaint 
which related to St. George’s church, it 
was chargeable, as the right hon. baronet 
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knew, upon the act of 1793, for which 
neither himself nor his right hon. friend 
were responsible. But, if these resolutions 
were carried, they would not meet the 
complaint with respect to St. George’s 
church. The right hon. baronet would 
find many of the evils of which he com- 
plained remedied by the bill of last year. 
He would not flatly contradict the state- 
ment of the right hon. baronet, but he 
was disposed to think, that he must have 
been misinformed on the subject of the 
organ. The hon. member opposite had 
commented upon the facility of a car- 
penter or a bricklayer making a job of 
building a new church. If he had looked 
into the act of last year, he would see 
that this jobbing was completely prevent- 
ed, by the appeal which was given, not to 
an ecclesiastical, but to a lay tribunal, of 
which Catholics as well as Protestants 
might be members. He considered this a 
serious question. He did not believe his 
right hon. friend contemplated the decay 
and destruction of the Protestant churches 
throughout Ireland ; but these resolutions 
would practically produce that effect. It 
would be a certain consequence of them 
to increase the difficulty which already 
existed, of repairing these edifices. The 
Catholics would think themselves exone- 
rated altogether from the obligation of 
contributing to keep the Protestant 
churches in repair, and the supposition 
would produce mischievous consequences. 
Was the House to say that, because the 
number of Protestants in Ireland was 
small, the churches were to be therefore 
suffered to go to decay? Had the right 
hon. baronet confined himself to any par- 
ticular mode of rebuilding churches in 
Ireland, more calculated than the present 
to give satisfaction, he would have sup- 
ported him in it. These resolutions, even 
admitting them to be historically true, 
were yet inconsistent with themselves. 
They first complained that the Catholics 
were subjected to taxes for the building 
of Protestant churches in Ireland, and 
secondly, that the churches were not 
built. He would give his cordial support 
to a bill, which devised any particular 
mode of rebuilding churches in Ireland ; 
but he protested against these resolutions, 
which could only produce discontent. The 
right hon. gentleman then entered into a 
defence of the bill of last year, which, he 
said, had been made a theme of attack in 
this and in other places. Being an act 
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of consolidation, it was no objection to it, 
that it re-enacted all the existing laws. 
But he defied the hon. member for Wick- 
low to say that there were not many 
amendments introduced into that act. 
Amongst other things, it exonerated Catho- 
lics from serving as churchwardens ; pro- 
vided funds for the decent burial of the 
Catholic poor ; and gave an appeal against 
church assessments, not to an ecclesiasti- 
cal, but to a lay tribunal. All the hard- 
ships imposed by that act were to be found 
in preceding acts; but all its remedies 
and benefits were new. Before he sat 
down he must say he was decidedly op- 
posed to the application of any portion 
of the first-fruits to the building of 
churches. He could not consent to throw 
any additional burthens on the parochia! 
clergy of Ireland ; of whom he would say, 
notwithstanding all the cant about the 
overgrown wealth of the church, that there 
was not a more meritorious or worse-paid 
body of men in the state. These first- 
fruits originally belonged to the see of 
Rome. They then became vested in the 
crown of England; afterwards they came 
to the commissioners of first-fruits, were 
now settled at a fixed rate, and he would 
decidedly oppose any interference with 
them. 

Mr. Spring Rice, in giving his support 
to the motion of his right hon. friend, dis- 
claimed all hostility to the Protestant 
church. He and those who acted with 
him were as much attached to that church 
as any right hon. gentleman. They only 
\ differed as to the mode of showing their 
attachment, and the difference was this, 
that when an abuse was discovered with 
them, it was a signal for a remedial mea- 
sure ; whereas with the gentlemen opposite 
it was a signal for resistance. The gentle- 
men opposite, in fact, admitted the insuffi- 
ciency of their measure, when they tendered 
their assistance to his right hon. friend in 
the framing a new one. Now, when in 
England we refused to confide in parochiat 
vestries to tax the parish for the building 
of churches, on what principle could we 
give this confidence to parochial vestries 
in Ireland? He was not surprised at the 
irritation which existed in Ireland respect- 
ing the church ; but this was not a feeling 
against the doctrines or against the pa- 
rochial clergy ; for, although he could not 
support the opinion as to their poverty, he 
was willing to bear testimony to their 
worth. He would give his assent to the 
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resolutions ; but he hoped, if they should 
be negatived, the right hon. gentleman 
would redeem his pledge, and come for- 
ward with some remedy. 

Mr. Secretary Peel expressed his readi- 
ness to give the hon. gentlemen opposite 
the fullest credit for their declaration, that 
in supporting these resolutions, they were 
desirous to promote the real interests of 
the established church ; while, at the same 
time, he claimed for himself and his col- 
leagues the same credit for meaning to 
exempt, as far as possible, the Catholic 
tenantry of Ireland from undue burthens. 
He hoped, therefore, that this question 
would be discussed upon its own intrinsic 
merits, and without reference to the diver- 
sity of opinion which prevailed between 
them upon what was called the Catholic 
question. 
friend from the sarcasm which had been 
thrown upon him for his bill of last year ; 
a bill which had materially benefitted that 


He must defend his right hon. | 
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to which it was capable of being carried. 
If one class of dissenters were to be so far 
relieved, what reason could be assigned for 
not releasing all other classes who were 
not within the pale of the established 
church? Such a_ proposition would 
require very serious consideration ; for the 
inevitable consequence would be, that all 
who were indifferent to the reformed sys- 
tem of worship would declare themselves 
dissenters for the purpose of escaping this 
tax. Undoubtedly, he was prepared to 
admit, that if one class of dissenters more 
than another deserved to be looked upon 
in a favourable light, it was the Roman 


| Catholic occupiers of land in Ireland ; for 


they had to provide their own churches, as 
well as to assist in making the same pro- 
vision for the church established by law. 
But while he entertained these feelings 
towards the Roman Catholic occupier of 
land, he felt them not for his landlord ; 
and more particularly for his Protestant 


part of the Catholic population to which | landlord ; and still more so, where he hap- 


it applied. The attack upon the vestry | pened to be an absentee. 


bill was, therefore, uncalled for; and the 
assistance which his right hon. friend had 
given in the tithe Composition bill ought 
never to be forgotten in the sister kingdom. 
With reference to the present question, 
the course of proceeding by resolutions 
was extremely objectionable; for it pre- 
cluded that discussion, either of principle 
or of details, which was practicable in the 
introduction of a specific bill. He was 
sorry that this discussion had been em- 
barrassed by allusions to cases of peculiar 
grievance in the levies on some parishes, 
and particularly the local act for St. 
George’s parish. It ought to be remem- 
bered, that the latter was altogether a 
private act ; and if it had inflicted a griev- 
ance, the remedy was by a repeal of the 
objectionable clause, and not by the intro- 
duction of an irrelevant measure. It was 
equally wrong to mix up cases of spoliation 
and outrage with the present considera- 
tion ; for these ought to be punished and 
repressed, without reference to any of the 
larger topics which had been introduced 
into this discussion. He could not concur 
in the broad proposition which had been 
laid down by the right hon. baronet ; 
namely, that the Roman Catholic peasant 
ought not to be burthened with any share 
of the expense for repairs of Protestant 
churches. _ If that principle were good for 
Ireland, why was it not equally so for 
England? Let the House see the length 


| 
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Of all men, for 
him he had no consideration. He would 
not, indeed, compel him to reside in 
Ireland, but he would not exempt him, if 
he could, by a bounty on his absence, and 
for the purpose of casting the price of that 
bounty upon others. With reference to 
the right hon. baronet’s second proposition, 


| for the insertion of a future clause into 


| leases, to save the Roman Catholic tenant, 





| and throw the weight upon his landlord, 
| he was rather favourakle to the considera- 


tion of such a regulation, if he could see 
his way through the prevention of any 
abuse of its provisions. He felt for the 
poor tenant who had taken his lease with- 
out any expectation that a church would 
be built near his land, and who had after- 
wards to meet the expense of such a build- 
ing. With these impressions, and with 
the utmost desire to go hand in hand with 
the right hon. baronet, in giving a full and 
calm consideration to such parts of his 
plan as he had alluded to, if brought for- 
ward in the form of a specific bill, he hoped 
he would withdraw his present resolutions ; 
otherwise he should meet them by the pre- 
vious question, which would not prejudge 
the future consideration of the condition 
of the Irish tenantry, or decide against 
hearing their complaints. As to the exten- 
sion of the plan to Ireland, which*had 
been acted upon in this country in the 
mode of building new churches, by making 
certain public advances for that purpose, 
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he was not prepared to say how far that 
could be realized. At all events, he was 
not adverse to the consideration of this 
branch of the subject, if introduced in a 
different form. 

Mr. H. Grattan supported the resolu- 
tions, observing, that the real question at 
issue did not so much regard the church 
establishment of Ireland, as the connection 
of that country with England. The vestry 
cess was of a grievous character. It had 
countenanced the most extravagant and 
superfluous ornaments in churches, almost 
wholly unfrequented by those who had to 
pay for such extravagance. Since the 
year 1820, there had been levied 1,623,000/. 
by the vestries for such purposes. It was 
not now the question whether the Catholic 
church should be supported ; but whether 
it should continue to exist. The Catholic 
places of worship, as contrasted with those 
of the Protestants, were in a most ruinous 
condition; the worship being frequently 
obliged to be performed in the open air. 

Sir J. Newport, in reply, said that he 
should withdraw the resolution, and 
simply move for leave to bring in a bill, 
“to amend the laws for building, re-build- 
ing, and repairing, Churches, and for 
relieving the occupying Tenants of Land 
in Ireland from the burthen of Church 
Rates in certain cases.” 

The resolution was accordingly with- 
drawn; and leave was given to bring in 
the bill. 


IMPRISONMENT FORDEBT.] Mr. Hume, 
pursuant to notice, rose to bring forward a 
motion on a subject of the greatest im- 
portance. He hoped the House would 
indulge him with a patient hearing, while 
he trespassed on them with some details, 
which he deemed it right to adduce in 
support of his motion. Having submitted 
these details, he should leave it to the 
House to determine, whether the inquiry 
which he proposed ought not to be. insti- 
tuted—to say whether a state of things 
ought any longer to continue, which he 
considered a reproach to the justice of the 
land; or whether the evils which existed 
ought not long since to have been remedied. 
The subject of his motion was connected 
with every interest in the country. The 
law, as now practised, authorising im- 
prisonment for debt, occasioned the most 
serious mischief ; and the question would 
be, whether it ought to continue under 
such grievous circumstances as he should 
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detail to the House. Some years ago he 
had moved for various returns, to show 
the magnitude of the evil; and last year 
for further returns. They would give a 
tolerably forcible idea of the extent of those 
evils which he desired to see remedied. 
He wished an inquiry into the policy of 
imprisonment for debt, to be connected 
with an investigation into the state of the 
prisons appointed for debtors. According 
to the returns made up to the 25th April 
last, there were three thousand one hun- 
dred and thirty persons confined for debt 
in the prisons of the metropolis. That 
was a frightful number of persons doomed 
to idleness, separated from their families 
and from good habits, and initiated into 
the vices inseparable from prisons. After 
obtaining their release, they could hardly 
be expected to become good subjects. Of 
the number of debtors just named, there 
were nine hundred imprisoned for debts 
under 20/.; seven hundred and fifty for 
debts under 50/.: four hundred and fifty 
for debts under 100/.: seven hundred for 
debts above 100/.: about two thousand 
had been imprisoned upwards of six 
months. In Middlesex alone, in three or 
four months, there had been two thousand 
six hundred and seventy-seven arrests; and 
in the corresponding four months of last 
year, upwards of three thousand arrests 
had taken place, under the warrants of the 
sheriff of Middlesex. In the whole year 
there had been between eleven and twelve 
thousand persons arrested for debt under 
the authority of warrants issued by the 
sheriff of Middlesex alone. Such being 
the state of things, it became a question, 
whether the imprisonments were to be 
continued for the safe custody of the 
parties, or as punishments? From those 
returns it appeared, that, in April 1826, 
the number of individuals confined for 
debt within the walls and in the rules of 
the King’s-bench prison, amounted to 
nine hundred and ninety-five. In the 
preceding year the number was seven 
hundred and ninety-one only. In the Fleet 
prison, the number confined for debt in 
April 1824, was two hundred and thirty- 
seven. In April 1826, the number was 
two hundred and thirty-seven. In White- 
cross-street prison, which was the prison 
of the county of Middlesex more parti- 
cularly, the number of prisoners for debt, 
in April 1825, was four hundred. In 
April 1826, the number was five hundred 
and forty-six. In the Marshalsea there 
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were confined for debt, in April 1826, no} could not be easily found. Yet, what was the 
less than a hundred and six. In all the | remedy for all this? He might, indeed, 
four prisons the aggregate number of| have his action for false imprisonment ; 
prisoners for debt in one day, amounted but the pretended creditor might have ab- 
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to one thousand nine hundred and seventy- | 
four individuals. In all the prisons of the | 
country, the number was from twenty | 
thousand to twenty-two thousand indi- | 
viduals, shut up for debt. He implored | 
the House to consider the sort of educa- | 
tion and the habits that must be contracted 
by these unhappy persons, thus mixed 
with the worst classes of society; their 
labour lost to themselves, to their families, 
and to the country. This was a frightful 
state of things, and the laws relating to 
arrest for debt required to be considered 
by the legislature. If the House would 
enter into a consideration and comparison 
of the laws of England and Scotland in 
this respect, they would be inclined, if not 
to abolish altogether, at least greatly to 
modify, the laws of arrest in this country. 
But those laws were not always in this 
state. He had the authority of lord Coke, 
and of other great lawyers, for saying, that 
formerly an individual could be arrested 
for assault only, and not for a simple con- 
tract debt. But now nothing was 
easier than to deprive a man of his liberty, 
and his family, and the country of his 
services, by means of those laws. For 
swearing the affidavit of debt, for stamp, 
and writ, the party had to pay about 
3s. 10d., which, with 1s. to an officer, 
made only 4s. 10d. The affidavit of the 
debt might be false and malicious, still the 
party was thrown into prison. Now, was 





it not wrong to suffer a person to be de- 


sconded, or not be worth pursuing. The 
hon. member next showed the petty vexa- 
tions to which the person arrested was 
subjected in giving bail below, and above. 
For the former, in fees at judges’ cham- 
bers, to sheriff, and for stamps, he would 
have to pay no less than 3/. 6s. for so 
small a debt as 102. It was extraordinary, 
that while bail for a debt of 10/. cost 
31. 6s., bail on a criminal charge cost only 
4s. 6d. This was a matter which well de- 
served the consideration of the Secretary 
for the Home Department. Now, in 
Scotland, no arrest could be made without 
the intervention of a decree of court, un- 
less the person was leaving the country. 
But it could not be said, that there were 
not dealings and transactions, and bills, 
and notes, passing in Scotland. If a 
note or bond became due, notice was given, 
and if the person did not pay, then he 
was arrested, and proceedings taken against 
his property. But in England, from the 
state of the laws, persons went to prison, 
but retained their property, and the credi- 
tor was not at all benefitted, though the 
country and his own family were deprived 
of the debtor’s labour. At the present 
moment, he knew of an individual who 
was living luxuriously within the walls of 
a prison, from the produce of his lands, 
which the creditor could not touch. This 
individual raised money on bonds and 
notes, purchased freehold estates, and set- 
tled his family on them. When the bonds 


'and notes became due, he went to prison, 
society, on grounds such as these? The | where he was enjoying the produce of the 
person who had thus satisfied his motive | estates, managed by his wife and children, 
at the trifling expense of 4s. 10d., might Several prisoners now confined in the Fleet, 
then leave the country without any fear of and elsewhere, had defrauded their credi- 
the consequences ; for he was not obliged, tors in the same way ; refusing to give up 
as in justice he should be, to give any | any portion of their property for the liquid- 


prived of his liberty, and thrown into evil 








security to prosecute his suit, or pay the 
expenses, Such securities were formerly | 
called for and given. The hon. member 
described and lamented the hardships of a 
person thus arrested at an expense of a few 
shillings, for an alleged debt of, perhaps, 
10,0002. or 20,000/., when, in reality, he 
might not owe one farthing. However 
wealthy and respectable such an individual 
might be, he might have to lie in prison 
several days. The arrest might be made on 
a Saturday evening; or the sum might be 
purposely made so large as that sureties , 
VOL. XVII. 


ation of their just debts, and living in 
expense and extravagance. Where, then, 


/was the wisdom of continuing laws which 


were so abused and perverted. In other 
countries, there was no such thing as im- 
prisonment for debt; and he was satis- 
fied that trade and business of every de- 
scription might be carried on much better 
in England, if there was no such thing as 
an arrest for debt. By a paper on the 
table of the House, it appeared that since 
the formation of the Court of Insolvent 
Debtors, eleven thousand six hundred and 
I 
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seventeen persons had been liberated by 
the commissioners therein presiding. The 
gross amount of the debts which those 
persons owed came to no less a sum than 
8,863,000/., and the sum actually divided 
amongst their creditors was only 4,788/., 
being at the rate of about half a farthing 
in the pound sterling. —The hon. member, 
after describing the expense of passing 
through the Insolvent Debtor’s court, ad- 
verted to the Craven-street institution for 
the relief of persons confined for small 
debts. By a return from that society, it 
appeared, that they had liberated, up to 
last year, forty-two thousand persons, 
whose debts were compromised at about 
3/, each on an average.—The hon. mem- 
ber then referred to several reports of 
committees appointed to investigate the 
Fleet and other prisons, whose recommen- 
dations were never acted on by the House. 
There were, it appeared, in the King’s- 
bench prison, a hundred and ninety-two 
rooms appropriated for the reception of 
the prisoners. A great part of these 
rooms, however, were given to individuals 
who could afford to pay for them. In 1819, 
four hundred and forty persons were con- 
fined, eighty of whom had separate rooms. 
What situation then, he would ask, must 
the unfortunate prisoners be in at present, 
who, in point of numbers, were nearly 
double what they were in 1819? Seven 
hundred and fifty persons were at this mo- 
ment confined within the walls of that 
prison, who were crowded into close rooms, 
not in any way adequate to their accom- 
modation. The hon. member then refer- 
red to the want of medical attendance in 
those prisons—a neglect which reflected 
the greatest possible disgrace on the au- 
thorities by whom it was permitted. No 
medical officer had been appointed to the 
Fleet prison until the present year. The 
hon. gentleman then read an extract from 
the Report of the Prison Committee of 
1814, complaining that there was no infir- 
mary in the Fleet prison, nor any medical 
attendants to administer to the wants of 
the prisoners. As the case stood in 1814, 
so it remained at the present day. The 
recommendations of the committee had 
not been attended to. What he most ob- 
jected to was, that men and women were in- 
discriminately confined in the same galleries. 


Ucder this arrangement, if a woman entered ' 


the prison with the least sense of decency, 
in a very short time she must be inevitably 
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posed to the most debasing scenes, The 
committee of 1814 had recommended the 
separation of the female from the male 
prisoners; but the recommendation had 
not been adopted, and the prison might be 
considered as the largest brothel in the 
metropolis. He had understood that it 
was the duty of an officer of the Common 
Pleas to visit the prison once a fortnight ; 
but, upon inquiry of the inmates, he learned 
that this officer had not been seen there 
until subsequent to the recent inquest. 
The coroner upon that occasion, when it 
was attempted to be shewn that the de- 
ceased had lost his life through exposure 
to the air in walking the galleries, endea- 
voured to shut out all the evidence he 
could ; observing, that it was the system 
of the prison which was in fault, and 
ought to be looked to. Neither of the 
prisons was adapted to the purposes they 
were intended for; idleness was encouraged 
in them, and consequently vice and immo- 
rality. He was sorry to have detained the 
House so long, but he had not detailed 
half the facts [“ No, no”]. He hoped 
hon. members would not have to experi- 
ence the truth of this assertion; but there 
were some persons pining in prison who 
once had better prospects than some mem- 
bers in that House. He hoped there 
would be a fellow feeling. He had heard 
of instances—which he should not mention 
through fear of being personal—of indi- 
viduals obtaining a seat in that House to 
secure themselves from imprisonment. 
The hon. member concluded by moving, 
“That a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the state of the King’s 
Bench, Fleet, Marhaslsea, White-cross- 
street, and Horsemonger-lane prisons, for 
the reception of persons imprisoned for 
debt and contempt of court, into the ar- 
rangement, rules, and regulations, made 
for the better management of the same 
since the Report of the Committees of this 
House in 1814, and the Report of the 
Commissioners in 1818; also, to consider 
of the operation of the laws authorizing 
Imprisonment for Debt, and to report their 
opinion thereon, together with the Minutes 
of Evidence taken before them, to the 
House.” 

Mr. Hobhouse seconded the motion. 
He said, he thought it was too large, and 
might be advantageously divided into two. 
The inquiry would not be so easy as the 
hon. member seemed to think; but he 


ruined. Night and day must she be ex-/ hoped that the other side would not deem 
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the proposition on that account inadmissi- 
ble. 

The Attorney-General said, it was not 
his intention, at that late hour, to follow 
the hon. member for Aberdeen through 
the long speech which he had addressed 
to the House. Upon the subject of arrest 
and imprisonment for civil debt, many 
eminent men had written. It was a subject 
which had engaged Dr. Johnson, who had 
made it the theme of one of his papers in 
the Rambler. The opinions there set 
forth were afterwards maintained by many 
eminent persons. About thirty years ago, 
the late marquis of Hastings introduced a 
bill for the relief of insolvent debtors. That 
bill was periodically introduced; but at 
the present moment a regular Insolvent 
act was passed, which was considered an 
improvement on that measure. He would 
not travel through the speech of the hon. 
gentleman who had introduced the motion, 
but there was one point upon which he 
must offer a few words; he meant as to 
the hardships which the hon. member 
seemed to conceive the debtor was under, 
on being arrested, upon the allegation of a 
creditor. If the creditor falsely represented 
that another was indebted to him, could 
he not be indicted for perjury? As to 
the law of Arrest, it had prevailed in Eng- 
land for a century and a half. The indi- 
vidual, in the first instance, was not posi- 
tively cast into prison, but was merely 
confined, to compel him to procure bail to 
have the trial carried on. The hon. mem- 
ber, he apprehended, did not object to 
imprisonment for debt after trial, but only 
before trial. 

Mr. Hume.—My objection is to impri- 
sonment at all for debt, whether before or 
after trial. 

The Attorney-General.—That was an 
extraordinary proposition indeed. No 
person conversant with trade would listen 
to a proposition that imprisonment, after 
process, should be abolished. With re- 
spect to the sufferings to which persons 
who were imprisoned were subject, no man 
endued with sentiments of humanity but 
must feel for the deprivations of those 
thus unfortunately circumstanced. Ad- 
verting again to the Insolvent Debtors’ 
act, he was inclined to believe that, by 
that act, too much relief had been given 
to persons imprisoned for debt. He would 
go the length of the hon. member in 
lamenting that sufficient accommodation 
was not afforded to women who were in- 
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carcerated for debt in the particular prisons 
to which the hon. gentleman had alluded ; 
but, if a committee were to be formed, 
what was the particular question to be 
agitated ? Could imprisonment for debt 
be abolished before trial? Ought it to 
be abolished after? The motion before 
the House embraced so many branches, 
that he certainly should oppose it. If a 
committee were to be formed, what would 
be the particular propositions upon which 
they would be called upon to decide? Had 
the hon. member made out any case of 
abuse against the prisons? It was, per- 
haps, not generally known to the House, 
that with respect to the King’s-bench 
prison, the late lord Ellenborough made a 
regulation, when he was chief-justice of 
the Court of King’s-bench, that the mar- 
shal should reside within the walls of the 
prison. In the same manner did lord 
Kenyon act, with regard to the superior 
officers of other prisons over which he had 
control. The Insolvent Debtors’ act, he 
would repeat, had been made, in too many 
instances, an engine of fraud. He per- 
fectly concurred in the observations which 
had fallen from the hon. member for West- 
minster, that the subject embraced much 
| too wide a field for the exertions of a 
| committee ; and he conceived, also, that 
the principle of arrest for civil debt could 
not be departed from with safety in a 
commercial country like this. He was 
ready to admit that if any means could be 
devised for alleviating the quantity of 
human suffering endured by persons con- 
fined in prison, it would be worth the 
while of the House to inquire into it; but 
this was very different from the proposition 
of the hon. gentleman. He concluded by 
saying, that he thought the hon. member 
had not brought the question before the 
House in a tangible point of view. 

Mr. Calcrafé conceived that his hon. 
| friend, the member for Aberdeen, had 
| made out a case for inquiry as respected 
| the state of the prisons. Having said this, 
| he would add, that he did not believe, in 
| the present state of society, and in the 
condition of the country, that it would be 
prudent or proper to abolish imprisonment 
for debt. The object, too, of his hon. 
friend would not be answered if the com- 
mittee were formed ; for the subject was 
so very extensive, that it would be impos- 
sible to embrace all the branches. The 
law of arrest had been much softened by 
the Insolvent Debtors’ act. That act had 
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undergone considerable improvement since 
its first introduction. The marquis of 
Hastings had been named as having in- 
troduced an annual Insolvent Debtor's 
act, but how much better was it to have a 
permanent act, than one introduced annu- 
ally. He hoped that his hon. friend would 
not press that part of the motion which 
embraced an inquiry into the law of arrest. 
He was sure that if an inquiry were set on 
foot into the state of the prisons, without 
going into the other parts of the subject 
which the motion embraced, much good 
would follow, and that many of those 
horrible evils which now prevailed would 
be removed. 

Mr. Secretary Peel was not prepared, 
when he read the notice of the motion, to 
anticipate that so many subjects would be 
mixed up with it. The hon. member's 
motion extended to an inquiry into a most 
important branch of the judicature of this 
country; as one of the propositions was, 
that a committee should be appointed to 
inquire whether imprisonment for debt 
should be abolished. To this proposition 
he most decidedly objected. But what 
remedy did the hon. gentleman propose ? 
He had not suggested a single one to the 
House. It was not, surely, his intention 
to hold out to the creditor, that he should 
have no remedy against the debtor? The 
hon. member had stated the evils to which 
a person was subject who was cast into 
prison for debt; and he was perfectly 
willing to admit that such evils existed. 
But, in stating such an opinion, the hon. 
member had left out of his consideration 
the evils to which the creditor was subject. 
The privations of the debtor, the evils to 
which he was exposed, would operate to 
deter many persons from running into 
debt.—As to the subject of the inquiry 
into the state of prisons, it was a difficult 
thing to resist it, without having it sup- 
posed. that there was a desire to screen in- 
dividuals. In the present case he would 
readily concur in that part of the motion 
which sought an inquiry into the state of 
prisons, but not into that part which went 
to investigate the subject of imprisonment 
for debt. With regard to what had fallen 
from the hon. member for Aberdeen, re- 
specting the want of a medical gentleman 
in the Fleet prison, he begged to say, that 
he had appointed a surgeon, a Mr. Cooper, 
with a salary of 200/. a year, to attend 
both the Fleet and King’s-bench prisons, 
This gentleman was togattend the prisoners 
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on both sides of the Fleet prison. He 
must, however, tell the hon. member, that 
he believed he was mistaken in many of 
the facts he had stated. He was inclined 
to think the hon. member had obtained 
his information from a very suspicious 
source ; and he cautioned him not to rely 
on all that was communicated to him from 
the quarter to which he alluded. He had 
himself received many letters from a Mr. 
Jennings on this subject ; and the inquiries 
he had catised to be made in consequence, 
convinced him that the statements in those 
letters were exceedingly exaggerated. On 
one occasion, it was stated, that a jury 
summoned to hold an inquest in the Fleet 
prison, had been previously made drunl:. 
He had accordingly referred this matter to 
the chief-justice of the Common Pleas, 
who, upon inquiry, found that there was 
not a shadow of foundation for the charge. 
With respect to the state of the Fleet 
prison, he believed that at present no 
effectual attempt could be made to remedy 
its condition. If the revenue had been in 
a more flourishing condition, he had in- 
tended to propose, that a great alteration 
should have been made in this prison. 
The city of London were desirous of hav- 
ing the site on which the prison stood, and 
had offered to give a more convenient piece 
of ground for the purpose of building 
another prison on. On consultation witly 
his right hon. friend, the chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he had, however, found that 
it would be more convenient to postpone 
the measure to another year; and he had, 
therefore, been reluctantly compelled to 
doso. He had no hesitation in admitting, 
that the system of the King’s-bench prison 
was extremely defective ; and if there was 
a vacancy to-morrow in the office of mar- 
shal, he should recommend its being done 
away with. The large fees amounting to 
2,000/. or 3,000/. a-year were necessary 
in the present state of the prison; owing 
to the heavy responsibility and loss which 
the marshal sometimes sustained. He had 
been in constant communication on these 
subjects with the chief justices of the 
King’s-bench and Common Pleas, who, 
notwithstanding the pressure of public 
business, were always ready to give what- 
ever assistance they could. They did not 
refer to the warden or marshal, but sent 
able and confidential persons who made 
satisfactory reports. He found it difficult 
to refuse the inquiry which the hon. gen- 
tleman had moved for; and if he would 
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be content to take a committee, the object 
of which should be limited by that of the 
former commission and committee, he was 
willing to accede to it; trusting to the 
hon. member for forming his committee, 
so as to ensure an impartial investigation 
into the subject. 

Sir Robert Wilson instanced, as an ex- 
ample of the mischief of the system of 
arrest for debt, the case of a gentleman 
who was arrested, and in consequence of 
his inability to procure bail for 10,000/. 
suffered a long imprisonment, although it 
was afterwards proved that his arrest was 
wholly unjust. Surely it would not be 
impracticable to introduce some modifica- 
tions, which would approximate the system 
to the law in France and in Holland; 
where there was no arrest, except upon 
bonds and bills of exchange, until after 
judgment. He would recommend his hon. 
friend to accede to the liberal proposition 
of the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. 

Mr. John Smith said, that when he was 
last in France, he had an opportunity of 
ascertaining that the prisons of that coun- 
try were filled with persons confined for 
debt. The gallant general was also mis- 
taken in supposing that arrests were not 
permitted by the law of France in the first 
instance; for in acting on bills of ex- 
change, the creditor might throw his 
debtor into prison before the subject in 
dispute came to be tried. If the hon. 
member for Montrose went to a division, 
he would support it ; because he believed 
the state of the prisons ought to be inquired 
into, and the law of arrest, particularly 
respecting the frauds practised by means 
of what were truly called sponging houses. 

Mr. Alderman Wood supported the 
motion, and complained of the shameful 
state of the Fleet prison, which required 
immediate alteration. The unclaimed fund 
in the courtof Chancery might, he thought, 
be employed for that purpose. 

Mr. Monck recommended his hon. 
friend to leave to the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department that part of his 
proposition which related to an inquiry 
into the state of the gaols; but he hoped 
his hon. friend would not abandon the 
other very important branch of his motion ; 
namely, the state of the law of impri- 
sonment for debt. There were at present 
no fewer than seven hundred persons in 
prison in London, for debts under 20. He 
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thought it would be desirable to abolish 
arrest for sums below 201. 

The Solicitor-General conceived, that 
great benefit would arise from the renewal 
of alaw which expired some short time 
since, prohibiting arrest for any sums under 
157. The direct benefits of this system 
would be great; but its indirect effects 
would be still greater, as the accumulation 
of law expenses, which were equally heavy 
upon small as upon large sums, would be 
thereby checked. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey suggested to his 
hon. friend, that, owing to the advanced 
period of the night, and the empty state of 
the House, it would be prudent to with- 
draw his motion for the present, as that 
part of it which he wished to press was of 
such importance, as to require a more 
deliberate discussion than could now be 
given to it, 

Mr. Hume said, that owing to the 
departure of the right hon. gentlemen op- 
posite, he had no other course left than 
to withdraw his motion for the present. 
The Secretary for the Home Department 
did not deny that the state of the prisons 
called for revision, fand as the right hon. 
gentleman volunteered to undertake the 
subject, he was quite willing to leave it 
in his hands. But he must deny that he 
wished to establish a system which would 
facilitate fraud, and injure public credit. 
He had no such object. His only wish 
was, to obtain information, by which he was 
confident he should be able to prove, that 
imprisonment for debt was cruel and im- 
politic; that it tended to facilitate fraud 
and to increase the number of debtors. It 
was not fair for the right hon. gentlemen 
opposite, if they did not choose to perform 
certain tasks themselves, to throw obstacles 
in the way of those who had the disposi- 
tion to do it, even if they were not endowed 
with the same abilities. The right hon. 
gentleman had referred to the chief justices 
of the King’s-bench and Common Pleas. 
Now, those learned individuals had been, 
for the space of ten years, with the instruc- 
tions of the commissioners before them, 
containing twenty specific improvements of 
the law; and they had not yet taken a 
single step towards the realization of one 
of those suggestions. He left the measure 
in the hands of the right hon. gentleman ; 
but with the declaration, that if there 
should be nothing done, he would again 
trouble the House upon the subject. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, April 4. 


Sprinc-Guns Bixz.] Lord Suffield 
rose to move the order of the day for the 
second reading of the Spring-guns Bill. 
His lordship said, that in proposing the 
second reading, it would not be necessary 
for him to detain their lordships by enter- 
ing into any arguments on the principle of 
the bill. He only wished to call to their 
lordships’ recollection the bill which he 
had submitted to them on this subject two 
years ago. The present bill was exactly 
like the bill as he then brought it in, but 
not like the bill as it was amended by 
their lordships, and sent to another place. 
He wished to state, but only as a matter 
of history, that his motives for introducing 
that bill, prohibiting the setting of Spring- 
guns in woods and plantations, was to 
meet and remedy a practical evil. Several 
accidents had occurred from the use of 
spring-guns, but they had occurred prin- 
cipally in woods and plantations; and he 
had not then heard that any such acci- 
dents had occurred from setting Spring- 
guns in gardens. Since then he had heard 
of such accidents; and no longer ago 
than yesterday, a case had been mentioned 
to him, in which a gentleman had shot 
his own father. He would not mention 
any names ; as the sufferings of the family 
had been sufficiently great. This was, in 
his opinion, a reason for prohibiting the 
setting of Spring-guns in gardens as well 
as in woods. Such instances were very 
few, and the great mass of the acci- 
dents arose from setting Spring-guns in 
woods. He was, however, bound, by 
the principle on which he had_ op- 
posed setting Spring-guns in woods; and 
he would not object if any noble lord 
should propose to extend the principle of 
the bill, and prohibit the use of Spring- 
guns in any place. He had always con- 
tended, and by this principle, he would 
stand, that it was not legal for any 
man to do that per alium which he had no 
right to do per se. Indeed, he had never 
heard any valid arguments for setting 
Spring-guns in any place. Nobody had 
contended that it was just; but some 
persons had said that it was expedient. He 
knew that some noble lords were prepared 
to contend, that the bill was directed par- 
ticularly against the sports of the country 
gentlemen. He could only say, that it was 
not so intended. The evil existed in woods 
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and plantations, and to meet that evil the 
bill was drawn up. Any noble lords who 
proposed to extend its provisions might do 
so in the committee; to which he would 
willingly consent. Some noble lords might 
wish to make the prohibition general, with 
the exception of walled gardens. Against 
such an exception he would enter his 
protest. It would introduce a new law and 
a new punishment into the code of Great 
Britain—the punishment of Spring-guns, 
which was now unknown to our law. A 
man had no right to shoot another who 
trespassed in his garden, if he saw him: 
and he could have no such right to shoot 
him by an instrument, when he did not 
see him. It was a sneaking, assassin- 
like method of wreaking his vengeance, 
which no man could possibly encourage. 
He would not further detain their lordships, 
but just to remark, that it had been con- 
tended, in favour of Spring-guns, that they 
were in reality a greater good than evil, 
and that humanity gained more than it 
lost by setting them. This he must deny. 
Putting out of view the people shot by 
them—that a game-keeper, within four- 
teen days, had been shot by his own Spring- 
gun, in the county of Warwick, and within 
the same period a lad, who had gone into 
a wood to drive out some sheep, had, in 
another county, been shot in the middle 
of the day—he would contend, that the 
use of Spring-guns caused a mass of evil, 
These were cases of undeniable mischief : 
but he was also of opinion, that the 
conflicts which were carried on between 
game-keepers and poachers arose from the 
use of Spring-guns. Before the use of 
Spring-guns, such sanguinary contests were 
unknown. ‘They were new features of the 
national character, and had been ingrafted 
on it by the use of such sanguinary instru- 
ments. Before they were introduced, there 
were broken heads, such as were got at 
fairs, but there was no bloodshed and 
no death. The keepers went armed with 
sticks, and were met by men with no other 
weapons. Shooting men by Spring-guns, 
however, had now taught them to shoot 
each other. Looking at Spring-guns as 
the origin of those sanguinary conflicts 
which it was said they prevented, he must 
contend, that the mass of suffering which 
they occasioned was very great. Supposing, 
also, that in these contests a poacher was 
wounded, the punishment fell on the 
guilty ; but when Spring-guns were used, 
the punishment fell, in nine cases out of 
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ten (he believed he might say in ninety- 
nine cases out of one hundred), on the 
innocent. Even admitting, therefore, that 
the mode of protecting property was in any 
case justifiable, which, however, he did not 
admit, it protected property by punishing 
the innocent, and allowing the guilty to 
escape. Within three weeks there had 
been two instances of this, in the game- 
keeper and farmer’s boy, to whom he had 
alluded. He should feel disposed to assent 
to extending the principle of the bill, and 
under these circumstances he hoped no 
noble lord would object to its going into a 
committee. 

The Lord Chancellor did not certainly 
mean to object to going into a committee 
on the bill, but there was one point in it 
to which he wished to call their lordships’ 
attention. He had not had an opportu- 
nity of examining the bill very closely, but 
he observed that it made it a misdemeanour 
to set Spring-guns, and other engines of 
this description, in particular places; and 
he did entertain a doubt, whether from 
this it would not be inferred, that it was 
not illegal to set them elsewhere. 

The Earl of Malmesbury was of opi- 
nion, that prohibiting the setting of Spring- 
guns in particular places would have the 
eifect of legalizing the setting them in 
other places. If the bill was founded on 
a just principle, as he thought it was, it 
ought to be made general. Setting Spring- 
guns was altogether objectionable; as it 
was not, under any circumstances, proper 
to destroy life by their means. ‘The pre- 
sent bill was, in his opinion, imperfect in 
principle, and odious in operation. It 
was directed against one class of persons 
and one description of property. By 
another bill before their lordships, game 
was to be made property; and why was 
it not to be protected as well as other 
property? By what possible argument, 
also, could it be proved that woods were 
not to be protected? It was not more 
unjust and inhuman to shoot persons for 
breaking and stealing trees, than to shoot 
them for stealing codlins; and yet, the 
bill went to legalize one, and make the 
other penal. On the understanding, that 
the principle of the bill would be extended 
in the committee, he would not oppose 
the second reading. Two years ago, a 
bill had been passed for the protection of 
gardens ; and if this bill were also to pass, 
the owners of gardens would have the 
power of shooting men, added to their 
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other means of protection. By the one 
bill, a person might first be shot, and by 
the other he might afterwards be sent to 
prison. He would not oppose the second 
reading ; but it would be with the special 
understanding, that the principle of the 
bill should be extended to every species of 
property. Humanity demanded it in one 
case as well as in another. 

Lord Wharncliffe was also of opinion, 
that the bill ought to be extended. It 
would not go to the root of the evil, if it 
allowed Spring-guns to any situation. At 
the same time he believed, if the game- 
laws were not altered, that tie bill would 
not be a benefit to humanity. The noble 
lord was quite mistaken if he supposed 
that no conflicts had arisen before Spring- 
guns were employed. He had had one of 
his keepers murdered before he had used 
Spring-guns. He had afterwards used 
them; and never since using them had he 
had any conflicts. The same had hap- 
pened to other persons. He thought the 
bill ought not to be entertained, unless it 
was made general. If it was to be con- 
fined to woods and plantations, he should 
certainly oppose it. 

The Earl of Carnarvon did not mean 
to oppose the second reading of the bill, 
but he wished, before their lordships pro- 
ceeded to legislate, that they should know 
how the law stood at present. One judge 
was in favour of the legality of setting 
Spring Guns; another was supposed to 
entertain a very different opinion. Whe- 
ther setting guns was at present justifiable, 
or whether the person setting them, and 
causing death by them, was guilty of man- 
slaughter or murder, neither any un- 
learned nor learned person could give them 
any positive information. If in legislating 
on this subject, they declared that Spring- 
guns should not be set in some particular 
places, and left the law in its present state 
of uncertainty as to other places, their 
lordships would not do their duty. He 
wished that either the setting of Spring- 
guns should be declared unlawful at all 
places, or the exceptions specified. He, 
for one, was quite ready to prohibit the use 
of Spring-guns altogether. Or, if they 
were allowed in any place, he would con- 
fine the use of them to places within walls, 
and having locked gates, but not where oc- 
casional trespassers came. He hoped the 
question would be so disposed of, as_ that 
no person would be liable accidentally to 
suffer from others using Spring-guns. 
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Lord Suffield explained, that he had | 


not originated this bill. It came from ano- 
ther place, and he had no power to alter 
it. He would willingly adopt the altera- 
tion suggested, of extending the prin- 
ciple of the bill; but he was not compe- 
tent to alter it except by proposing amend- 
ments in the committee. 
The bill was read a second time. 
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Thursday, April 5. 


Sprinc-Guns Briz.] Lord Suffield 
moved the order of the day for going into 
a committee on the Spring-guns Bill. 
Their iordships immediately resolved them- 
selves into a committee. The noble lord 
said, that, in consequence of what had 
passed yesterday, he should propose to 
make the bill general. 
should move, as an amendment, that the 
words ‘“‘ woods and plantations” be ex- 
cluded from the bill. He should also pro- 


pose that the word “ declare” be added, | 


in order to make the law declaratory as 
well as enacting. — These amendments 
were agreed to. 

Lord Ellenborough objected to the use 
of the word ‘“‘ engine” as too general. 

Lord Suffield, in justifying the use of 
the word, said, that their lordships were 
not aware of the numberless contrivances 
employed to protect game. It was cus- 
tomary with poachers to drive cattle before 
them into the woods, or shove long poles 
before them, by which they discharged 
the Spring-guns, without running the 
risk of injuring themselves, They then 
took away the Spring-guns. 
his, a very ingenious gentleman, who had 


been served in this manner, contrived to | 
attach a shell to the Spring gun, so that | 


those who took up the Spring-gun, after 
it had been discharged, without knowing 
the nature of the contrivance, discharged 
the shell, and were blown to atoms. 
had also contrived a shell to be attached 
to the bough of a tree; which went off 
under certain circumstances, and injured 
those who were near it. Their lordships 
were aware that it was customary in some 
places, to fix a wooden pheasant to the 
bough of a tree, with a view to attract 
the attention of the poachers. They fired 
at it frequently ; which gave the keepers 
time tocome up. This gentleman, how- 


With this view he | 


A friend of | 


He | 
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ever, attached a shell to such pheasant, 
_and when it was struck by shot it fell from 
_the bough, and in its fall, by its own 
| weight, it pulled a trigger and discharged 
_the shell. Such engines were very dan- 
'gerous. They might be blown down and 
_ be discharged by a high wind : they might 
injure ladies and gentlemen riding through 
| woods : and it was to prevent the setting 
of such diabolical engines of mischief as 
these, that he thought it necessary to pre- 
serve the word engine in the clause. He 
could mention other contrivances; but he 
thought these were enough to make their 
lordships see the propriety of retaining 
the word. If some general word of this 
description were not used, new instruments 
might be invented, which would escape 
the penalties sought to be imposed by the 
bill. The objection was accordingly not 
urged. 

It was then proposed by lord Ellenbo- 
rough, that the words “calculated to 
destroy life and inflict grievous bodily 
harm,” should be left out; with a view 
of making the mere setting of Spring- 
guns with an intention of inflicting injury 
on trespassers, a misdemeanour. 

Lord Suffield objected to the amend- 
'ment, as going to destroy the bill. 

Lord Holland thought it would be ex- 
cessively difficult to convict any person, if 
the crime was made to consist in the in- 
tention. If the words were left out, the 
object proposed by the bill would be lost. 
He was prepared cordially to support the 
bill, understanding that it was intended to 
visit with legislative condemnation the 
practice of placing such diabolical engines 
in any man’s grounds. 

Their lordships divided : for the original 
clause 21, against it 13. 

The Marquis of Lansdown expressed 
his hope that in the progress of the 
/measure, the noble lord would intro- 
_ duce a clause to exempt from its operation 
| Spring-guns set in dwelling-houses ; and 
that on a principle similar to the general 
principle of the bill. The general prin- 
ciple of the bill was, that no man was 
justified in doing that by a machine or 
engine, which he would not be justified 
in doing personally ; but any man was 
justified in personally shooting a house- 
breaker; therefore he would be justified 
in devising the means of shooting him by 
a Spring-gun. 

The House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, April 5. 


EmiGraTion Commit tez.] Mr. Baring 
presented the report of the committee ap- 


pointed to inquire into the subject of emi- 


gration. This duty, he observed, had 
devolved upon him, in consequence of the 
indisposition of the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 
report to the attention of the chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and trusted that the 
right hon. gentleman would dispose of this 
important subject as soon as_ possible. 
The present was not a final but a special 
report, and the measure which was pro- 
posed in it, he thought it right to state, 
was recommended unanimously by the 
committee. 
at this 


way or other; as there were, 


moment, a number of poor individuals | 


kept in suspense in consequence of their 


uncertainty as to the intentions of govern- | 


ment. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 


Mode of taking the Poll at Elections. 


He strongly recommended the | 


It was proper that the ques- | 
tion should be quickly decided, either one | 
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‘that no opposition was to be made to his 
' motion, he did not think it necessary to 
|enter at any length upon the subject at 
present; but he might observe, that the 
measure which he had in view would rest 
very much upon the same foundation as 
that of the resolutions or bill proposed by 
aright hon. gentleman, but with some dif- 
‘ference. One objection to the law, as it 
stood, was, that the voters were confined 
to one place of polling, except where dif- 
ferent booths were established by compact 
among the candidates. It was well known 
to those who had been candidates at elec- 
tions, that there was often a great rush 
to the place of polling where there was 
only one, in order to place a favourite 
_ candidate high upon the poll as soon as 
possible, and that such struggles were 
often made at the risk of life; and he 
himself would mention an instance during 
the last election for Coventry, where six 
hundred and fifty had polled for one 
candidate, while only thirty had polled 
for another—the difference arising solely 
from acts of outrage perpetrated by the 





he was not unaware of the tenor of this’ supporters of one side. His object was 
report. The hon. gentleman had yester-' to afford greater facility to the polling, 
day communicated to him, that it would ! and to put a stop to bribery and treatine. 
be presented in the course of the present! For this purpose, some alteration ought to 
evening, and that certain propositions had be made in the mode of polling, by ap- 
been founded on the evidence taken be- | pointing a separate booth for every distinct 
fore the committee. He could assure the | parish, or more than one booth for a 
hon. gentleman, that he had lost no time | parish where it happened to be very popu- 
in endeavouring to make himself master lous. It might be proper to consider, 
of the facts detailed in the evidence. That ' whether the polling for cities and boroughs 
evidence he had received last night, and | might not be closed in six days, and whe- 
he had read himself almost blind, without | ther it should not be closed unless a certain 





being able to get through it. Whatever 
might be the opinion which he had formed 
upon the subject, he thought the hon. 


gentleman could not expect him to state | 
that opinion, until the House should be | 


put in possession of the same opportunity 
which had been afforded to him, of be- 
coming acquainted with the nature of the 
evidence, 

Ordered to be printed. 


MopE or TAKING THE PoLL AT 
Evecrions.] Colonel Davies rose to 
make his promised motion, for a select 


committee, “ to inquire into the Mode of | 


taking the Poll at Elections for Cities and 
Boroughs.” His object, he stated, was to 
do away, as far as possible, the system of 
bribery and corruption, of outrage and 
lawless violence, which frequently pre- 
vailed at such elections. 


Understanding | 


/number to be specified polled in a day. 
He felt it unnecessary to make any further 
| suggestions at that time, and concluded 
| by putting his motion as above. 

Mr. G. Robinson seconded the motion. 
He thought that if the House could lessen 
the expense attending these elections, it 
would be conferring a great benefit on the 
country. For the purpose of effecting 
that object, he wished the electors who 
resided at a distance from the city or 
borough contested, to give their votes at 
the places where they lived. He saw no 
other mode except this, by which the im- 
mense expense attending those elections 
could be avoided. As to shortening the 
time for keeping open the poll, he did not 
approve of it. If the poll were to close, 
because, on any given day, a certain 
number of ‘electors did not vote, it might 
prevent many individuals from expressing 
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their opinion as to the member, who, ac- 
cording to their view, was most worthy to 
represent them. 

The motion was agreed to, and a com- 
mittee appointed. 
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In1sH MisceLtuaneous EstimatEs— 
Morion For a Setect Commirree.] 
Sir J. Newport, in rising to propose, that 
the Irish Estimates be referred to a Select 
Committee, observed, that if his motion 
were at all likely to interfere with the 
bounty of parliament, he would be the 
last man to bring forward the proposition 
which he was about to submit to the 
House. Ireland had, from time to time, 
received many benefits from the grants 
that were made in parliament; but while 
he admitted this, he was sensible that the 
manner in which those grants were given, 
and the little opportunity allowed for en- 
tering into the details, deserved notice and 
correction. Care ought to be taken, that 
what the legislature bestowed should be 
directly appropriated to the object for 
which it was intended. Those grants 
ought, in his opinion, to undergo that ex- 
amination in a committee above stairs, 
which it was quite impossible, from the 
way in which they were introduced, they 
could receive in that House. The first 
article he found entered on the estimates 
was the charter schools. Some years 
since the report of the commissioners ap- 
pointed to examine into the state and 
condition of these institutions, developed 
abuses of such a nature, as to call down 
the reprobation of the House; and he 
then supposed, that it was the determina- 
tion of parliament to bring those institu- 
tions as speedily as possible within a cer- 
tain prescribed limit. It was then pro- 
posed, that the children in those institu- 
tions should be apprenticed, and got rid 
of. This had not been done; though, he 
believed, they were infinitely beyond the 
age at which they ought to have remained 
in these schools. This was an important 
object for inquiry. And how, in that 
House, could a proper inquiry take place ? 
It was quite impossible; for, if he got up 
and stated any particular circumstance re- 
lative to any given school, it was met on 
the other side, by a positive denial, and 
no opportunity was given for ascertaining 
the real truth of the matter. This could 
alone be arrived at in a committee. The 
sum which was proposed for the Linen 
Board was 10,000/. less than was voted 
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Trish Miscellaneous Estimates— 


last year; but nevertheless the House was 
bound to inquire upon what principle the 
reduction had been made. In the esti- 
mate of the Kildare Society for education, 
a reduction of 5,000/. had been effected 
last year. The estimate thus reduced, 
namely 25,000/., was again proposed this 
year. It was stated, in a report which 
had been issued by that society, that 
finding they could not maintain their es- 
tablishment on its former footing with the 
reduced estimate, they represented their 
case to the Irish government, who, after 
some investigation, gave them 5,000J. out 
of the treasury. He thought that the 
government in this proceeding had ex- 
ceeded its powers; for he doubted much 
whether that transaction came within the 
purview of parliament. The right hon. 
baronet, after complaining that the com- 
missioners for inquiring into the state of 
education were too tardy in reporting the 





result of their labours, moved ‘That a 
Select Committee be appointed to con- 
sider the Estimates presented to the 
House, for the Miscellaneous Services of 
Treland, in so far as relates to the sums 
intended to be voted for the purposes of 
Charity and Education; and to report 
their observations and opinion thereon to 
the House, as well as respecting the na- 
ture and utility of the establishments for 
which the same are recommended to be 
granted.” 

Mr. Curteis seconded the motion. He 
considered it hard that the people of this 
country should be taxed to support es- 
tablishments in Ireland, unless they were 
clearly shown to be useful. He saw that 
in the Cork establishment for education 
there were professors of botany and mine- 
ralogy. Now, whaton earth, had the poor 
people of Cork to do with botany and 
mineralogy. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ad- 
mitted that it was of importance to bring 
all these votes within the narrowest pos- 
sible compass. He and his right hon. 
friend, the Secretary for Ireland, had 
acted upon that principle, and the result 
was a reduction in the estimates for this 
year, as compared with those for the last, 
of upwards of 50,0007. This at least 
looked as if there existed a bond fide in- 
tention on the part of government of en- 
forcing economy. The House would, 
perhaps, bear with him whilst he very 
shortly adverted to some of the points 








which had been touched upon by the right 
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hon. baronet. With respect to the char- 
ter schools, he could take upon himself to 
say it had been resolved to let them ex- 
pire of themselves. No new scholars 
would in future be admitted, and those 
already in the schools would be appren- 
ticed to different trades as soon as pos- 
sible. By these means the number of 
those schools would soon be gradually re- 
duced, and only so many would be allowed 
to continue in existence as could be main- 
tained by their own exclusive funds ; 
which amounted to about 7,000/. per 
annum. The various other societies which 
had been alluded to were already under a 
course of examination by commissioners 
appointed for the purpose; and he thought 
it would be inexpedient and unnecessary 
to subject them to a second inquiry, until 
the report of those commissioners was be- 
fore the House. As to the Linen Board, 
he could assure the House that it was the 
last time of its appearing on that stage. 
The abolition of that establishment was 
resolved on. Ministers had the strongest 
disposition to curtail unnecessary expenses 
with respect to these estimates, and no- 
body could long more than he did for the 
adoption of some general plan regarding 
them; but, at the same time, he was of 
opinion that the right hon. baronet had 
made out no case for the appointment of 
a committee. 

Mr. Spring Rice was not disposed to 
give ministers credit for the economy which 
was professed on the present occasion. 
He suspected that the estimates were 
wholly fraudulent. The system was one 
of gross abuse. The charter schools of 
freland had already cost 1,600,000J., of 
which one million had come out of the 
pockets of the people of England. The 
expense, too, of the commissioners of in- 
quiry was enormous. Up to the present 
moment, it amounted to between 700,000/. 
and 800,000. He wished to know if 
there would be any objection to referring 
the report of the commissioners to a com- 
mittee of the House, under a pledge that 
the members forming that committee 
would confine themselves strictly to the 
objects contained in the report. The 
House were not prepared, probably, to 
hear of two very orthodox commissioners 
having advised, in a separate report, that 
there should be no further grants of money 
made to the Belfast Institution for the 
present, because there were some mathe- 
matical professors employed in teaching 
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there who were professed Arians. Nay, 
more—these grave theological commis- 
sioners had undertaken to settle a disputed 
point in divinity by an entirely new deci- 
sion. They objected to the Arian pro- 
fessors, because Arianism was hostile to, 
and wholly subversive of, the principles of 
Christianity, seeing that they denied the 
divinity of Christ. From whence did 
they derive this hitherto unknown defini- 
tion of Arianism? Surely they ought to 
have known that some of the greatest 
lights of philosophy, some of the greatest 
ornaments of the Christian world, professed 
Arianism. These were, indeed, questions 
unfit for the deliberation of the House. 
He did not introduce them. That merit 
was due to the two zealous and hon. 
members who had taken the pains to re- 
port separately upon this subject, and who 
seemed to be not altogether unwilling to 
conduct the House back to the spirit of 
those times, when the lower Greek empire 
was distracted about the right construc- 
tion of a diphthong. 

Mr. Goulburn denied that he had ever 
called for any vote in support of the 
Linen Board, as a permanent measure. 
The grants for the present year were 
100,0002. less than they were in the year 
1817, and many hundred pounds less 
than in any year, with a single exception, 
since the year 1807. 

Mr. Leslie Foster was surprised that 
the hon. member for Limerick should 
have taken this opportunity of making an 
attack upon the last report of the com- 
missioners, instead of reserving his obser- 
vations until the period at which the 
whole reports would be brought under the 
consideration of the House. He objected 
to the motion of the rigkt hon. baronet, 
because, under the character of a financial 
inquiry, it would have the effect of pre- 
maturely bringing the subject of Irish 
education before a committee above stairs, 
when the commissioners had not yet con- 
cluded their labours. He objected to 
introducing theological subjects in that 
House; but the allusions which had been 
made to the part he had taken, as one of 
the commissioners, rendered it necessary 
for him to make one or two observations, 
The Belfast Institution was not, at present, 
upon the list of those institutions which 
received any thing from the public; but 
he could assure the hon. member opposite, 
that there was not one of the commission- 
ers more anxious than himself to see 
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parliamentary assistance extended to it. | list of one thousand nine hundred and 
This institution was devoted to the educa- | eighty three, there were no fewer than 
tion of the children of persons belonging to | six hundred and nine above the age of 
the Presbyterian churchin Ireland. Now, it | thirteen years; two hundred and twenty 
so happened, that out of five professors at | nine were from thirteen to fifteen; one 
this institution, three professed opinions | hundred and seventeen were from seven- 
considered objectionable by the orthodox | teen to nineteen, and a great proportion 
members of the church to which they | between nineteen and twenty-one. So 
belonged; for he believed that Presby- | that, in fact, there were six hundred and 
| nine persons of an age fit to be apprenticed, 


terians generally—and he was sure that the | 
Presbyterian church of Scotland, in par- | and a large grant was to be appropriated, 
not for the education of children, but of 


ticular—shrunk with abhorrence from the | 
doctrine which denied the divinity of Christ. | grown persons. There was another grant 


Under these circumstances, he and another | to which he would call the attention of the 
of the commissioners, had felt it their duty | House. This was the Foundling Hospital 
to recommend the government not to ‘for which 34,0002. was proposed. But 
grant any portion of the public money to | four or five years ago, the Secretary for 
this institution, unless security should be | the Home Department declared that this 
given, that in the future appointment of grant was against principle, and the 











the professors of this institution, no per- 
sons holding these objectionable opinions 
should be introduced into the establish- 
ment. 

Mr. J. Grattan maintained the ex- 
pediency of submitting the grants to a 
committee above stairs. The Presbyterian 
system displayed so many advantages in 
Scotland, that he was happy to see it 
extended to any other country, and more 
than any other to Ireland, where he hoped 
to see it flourish and receive the counte- 
nance and assistance of that House. 
There were many items in the accounts, 
which deserved quite as much censure as 
any which the right hon. baronet had 


| 





Secretary for Ireland said, that no more 
children should be received; yet since 
those declarations and promises, three 
hundred and fifty infants under one year 
of age, and one thousand five hundred 
from one to five years of age, had been 
admitted, contrary, as had been avowed, 
to principle. Then there was the expense 
of proclamations. For this object, a sum 
of 5,800/. was demanded, while it could 
be shown, that two-thirds of the sums 
thus expended went for the support of 
certain newspapers in Ireland, instead of 
for any purpose of the state. In printing, 
also, great expense was incurred by the 


{ . 
system of monopoly which was allowed. 


mentioned, and he trusted he would sce | 
| all the emoluments arising from this em- 


the propriety of making no distinctions 


among them, but at once determine to | 


move, that the whole be submitted to the 
consideration of a committee. 

Mr. Hume said, he was anxious to see 
the Irish estimates reduced as far as was 
practicable, and would co-operate in any 
measure with that view, which could be 
usefully and successfully adopted. 
would call the attention of the House to a 
few of the items of these estimates, and 
ask if it was prepared to vote large sums 


of money to be appropriated in the manner . 


proposed. The first item to which he 
would call the attention of the House, 
was a charge for the maintenance of one 
thousand nine hundred and eighty-three 
children. It was but four years ago, that 
the Secretary for the Home Department, 
admitted that the grant ought to be re- 
duced as speedily as possible. Now, let the 
House observe what were the ages of these 
“children,” as they were called. Of the 


He | 


One individual, sir A. B. King, enjoying 


ployment, instead of the work being done 
by tenders, in which way it could be exe- 
cuted for half the amount, 34,000/. was 
the charge for printing the Statutes in 
Ireland, which sum, or a great portion of 
it, might be saved by sending over copies 
from this country, instead of having new 
and distinct editions printed there, at an 
enormous and useless expense. If such 
items of expenditure as he had read were 
once sent to a committee above stairs, he 
was certain that the estimate might be 
reduced many thousand pounds. He 
hoped, therefore, that the right hon. 
baronet would not withdraw his motion, 
or make any exceptions with regard to 
any particular items. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis objected to any 
vote that would pledge the House to in- 
quiries which it could not satisfactorily 
make, until it was in possession of those 
documents upon which the estimate was 
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founded, and upon which the members, 
composing the commission, had felt them- 
selves bound to recommend the continu- 
ance of some of thegrants. He conceived 
that the inquiry proposed was calculated 
to distress the feelings of those individuals 
who composed the commission, and who 
were, he thought, entitled to so much 
courtesy and kindness, as to be allowed 
time to lay before the House the reasons 
and the facts, upon which they grounded 
their recommendation to support the in- 
stitutions for the diffusion of education in 
Ireland. If they waited but three months, 
in which time he was convinced the re- 
port would be ready to be laid on the 
table of the House, they would see the rea- 
sons which had influenced the commission 
in the course they recommended ; and he 
really did not see how the House could 
come to any just conclusion upon the esti- 
mates, or act fairly towards the commis- 
sioners, unless they waited to learn the 
grounds and the evidence upon which they 
formed their opinion. It was impossible 
for the House to understand such a vote as 
that for the Foundling Hospital, for in- 
stance, without being in possession of the 
decuments connected with, and, at the 
same time, taking into consideration the 
state of society in Ireland. There were 
two things to be regarded in the adminis- 
tration of aid to Ireland—the necessity of | 
the case, and the economy to be observed | 
in the applications to that necessity; and | 
he could assure them, that the commission, | 
of which he formed a part, had considered 
economy to be indispensable in the recom- 
mendations of the expenditure. To judge 
of the propriety of their recommendations, 
he repeated, was impossible, unless the | 
House had before it the evidence on which | 
the recommendations were founded. It | 
was, indeed, impossible to decide upon the | 
propriety of some of the items, unless by | 
an inquiry in Ireland itself. The great 
point to be maintained was, to give aid to 
education in Ireland in the most effective 
manner, and with the least possible ex- 
pense ; and he was happy to say, that the 
commissioners had already signed three 
reports, unanimously. Two of the com- 
missioners differed from the others upon 
another report; and he would say again, 
that it was impossible for the House to 
understand the subject before them, on the 
grounds of the difference between the com- 
missioners, until they were in possession 
of the facts upon which they formed their 
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opinions. He was happy to say, however, 
that they had put themselves in possession 
of the means of adopting practical reme- 
dies for many of the evils which had been 
most justly made the subject of complaint ; 
they had overcome many, if not all, of the 
difficulties which impeded inquiries such 
as theirs, in any country, but more parti- 
cularly in Ireland; and he implored the 
House not to tgke the work out of their 
hands, when it was nearly completed, or 
to pronounce upon what they had done 
already, a hasty and ill-founded decision. 
It had been said, that the same thing pro- 
posed for charter schools was too much. 
Who was to be the judge of that at pre- 
sent? Who could tell whether the course 
they proposed was right or wrong, until 
they saw from the report what was the 
state of those schools? It was not at that 
moment in his power to state the reasons 
which influenced the commission in their 
recommendations. He, as well as the 
other members, could not divulge the evi- 
dence until it was embodied in the report, 
which must be laid at once before the 
Throne ; and he contended, that no time 
could be so little fitted for any inquiry, as 
that time which immediately preceded the 
period when the report was to be laid be- 
fore the Throne, and communicated to the 
House.—The hon. member then referred 
to the difference between himself and the 
two commissioners, upon the subject of 
the Belfast Academical Institution, de- 
claring, that however the matter might 
terminate, or however it might be decided, 
no result could compensate him for the 
pain he had endured from that difference 
of opinion. Three of the commissioners 
had declared theniselves in favour of the 
grant to that institution. Two had de- 
clared against it; and how, he would ask 
again, could the House determine who 
was right or who was wrong, without a 
reference to the appendix of the report, 
where they would see, by the comments 
on the facts, the reasons which influenced 
the decision in one way and the other ? 
When the House saw the report and the 
appendix to which he alluded, containing 
the opinions of those persons in Belfast 
who were best acquainted with the subject, 
they would see on what grounds the com- 
missioners formed their opinions, and be 
able to decide what to do with the Belfast 
Institution. He would not now go into 
any defence of the course he had adopted 
on that occasion. That was not the time 
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to justify his conduct; but whenever the 
matter came regularly before the House, 
he would be prepared to defend and to 
explain the vote he had thought it his duty 
to give, with respect to the institution in 
question. The hon. member concluded, 
by imploring the House to wait until it 
was in possession of the means of informa- 
tion, before it determined to inquire. 

Mr. Brownlow said, hewished to make 
one or two observations respecting the in- 
stitution in the north of Ireland, of which 
so much had been said, in order to enable 
the House to judge how far the hon. mem- 
ber for Louth (Mr. L. Foster) was er was 
not right in the decision he had pro- 
nounced. There were in the Belfast In- 
stitution several professors, and he would 


take the liberty to read a list of them. | 
take those young men, at twenty-one years 


There was a professor of natural philoso- 
phy; a professor of moral philosophy, and 


professors of mathematics; of logic and | 
collected, were already inquired into. 


belle lettres ; of anatomy and physiology ; 
of Greek and Latin; of Hebrew; and 
two professors of divinity. Mr. Cooke 
and Mr. Haller both declared, that they 


never knew the professorships of the insti- | 


tution more ably filled than at present, 


nor its members so little tainted with evan- | 
The latter gentleman | 
| and schoolmasters. 


gelical principles. 
said, that of twenty-eight young men in 
one class, there was only one who profes- 
sed the doctrines of Arian. The hon. 
member, after some allusions to the sepa- 
ration of the Presbytery of Antrim from 
the general Synod of Ulster, declared it to 


be his conviction, and he spoke from inti-- 


mate knowledge, that there never was any 


institution better suited to the wants and | 


wishes of the people than that school to 
which he alluded. 
north of Ireland were divided into a great 
many religious sects, and no place of edu- 
cation was better fitted to gratify all their 
desires; for it ought to be recollected, that 
the great object to be attained in the choice 
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Sir J. Newport briefly replied, and ad- 
verted to the different topics urged in 
Opposition to the motion. It had been 
contended, that the children were to be 
maintained in the Charter Schools, be- 
cause no opportunity occurred of placing 
them out to trade. But, did the House 
know why they remained in that manner 


upon the foundation of the school? Why, 


because they were so badly educated that 
no one would take them for apprentices. 
So that, although the House paid enor- 
mous sums for their education, they never 
received any which could enable them to 
advance themselves in the world. Was 
not this a fit subject for inquiry? It was 
said, that these persons might still be 
taken as apprentices; but he did not 
think it very likely that any one would 


old, whom they had refused at sixteen. 
The Charter Schools, it ought to be re- 


The right hon. baronet then alluded to 
the item for the support of the Society to 
Discountenance Vice, and observed, that 
one of the sums of 1,0002. for raising in- 
stitutions and model schools, was for the 
purpose of educating a number of young 
men, to fill the situations of parish clerks 
With regard to the 
Belfast Institution, he considered it one of 


the best establishments in the country; 
-and when gentlemen told him, that the 


professors, who were imbued with Arian- 
ism, wished to tamper with the faith of 
those placed under their care, he would 
say, so far was this from being the case, 
that he knew an instance of one of those 


gentlemen, a most respectable man, one 


The people of the | 


of professors for such an establishment, | 


was not in accordance with religious opi- 
nion, but pure and strictly moral rectitude 
of conduct. He felt himself bound to 
support the motion, not only because it 
went to inquire into the lavish expenditure 


of the public money, but because it pro- | 


posed to inquire into the improper expen- 


diture of that money in Ireland—the land | 


of every kind of abuse, corruption, extra- 
vagance, and malversation. He hoped the 
right hon. baronet would not be induced to 
refrain from pressing for an inquiry. 


' Calvert, N. 


of whose sons was a clergyman of the 
church of Ireland, and the other was at- 
tached to the Presbyterian Synod of Ul- 
ster. This did not argue such a disposi- 
tion on the part of those professors as had 
been alleged. 

The House divided: Ayes 69. Noes 
135. Majority against the motion 66. 


List of the Minority. 
Clements, Visct. 
Clive, E. B. 
Colborne, N. R. 


Althorp, visct. 
Archdeckne, A. 
Barclay, C. 


Baring, A. Curteis, E. G. 
Baring, F Dawson, A. 
Baring, W; B. Davies, T. 

Birch, J. Davenport, E. D. 


Ebrington, visct. 
Easthope, J. 
Euston, earl of 


Brownlow, C: 
Calcraft, J. 
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Fazakerly, J. N. 
Ferguson, R. C. 
Grattan, J. 
Grattan, H. 
Grosvenor, gen. 
Gordon, R. 
Guise, sir B. W. 
Guest, J. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Howick, visct. 
Hume, J. 
Ingleby, sir W. 
Jephson, C. 
Kennedy, I. F. 
King, hon, R. 
Lamb, hon. G. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Langston, J. H. 
Lombe, E. 
Maberly, J. 
Maberly, W. L. 
Marshall, W. 
Maule, hon. W. 
Monck, J. B. 
Morpeth, visct. 
Newport, sir J. 
O’Brien, L. 


Court of Chancery. 


Parnell, sir H. 
Ponsonby, hon, W. S. 
Ponsonby, hon. G. 
Portman, E. B. 
Pryse, P. 

Price, Robert 
Rickford, W. 
Robinson, sir G. 
Robinson, George 
Russell, lord J. 
Russell, lord W. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Smith, J. 

Smith, W. 

Stuart, H. Villiers 
Stanley, hon. E. G. 
Sebright, sir J. 
Thompson, C. P. 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Tomes, John 
Wall, C. B. 
Warburton, H. 
Webbe, Ed. 
Wood, ald. 


TELLERS. 


Duncannon, visct. 
Rice, T. S. 


Court or Cuancery.] Mr. D. W. 
Harvey said, that it was only within the last 
five minutes he had been apprised of the in- 
tention of the law officers of the Crown to 
oppose the motions of which he had given 
notice ; and he was at a loss to conjecture 
on what grounds this opposition could be 
given. ‘The House would recollect that 
the bill for regulating the practice of the 
court of Chancery, had been deferred to 
the 4th of May, when doubtless a long 
and important discussion would take 
place; but he would venture to assert, 
that no satisfactory result could flow from 


{and the 





that debate, in the absence of the infor- | 


mation sought for by his motions. 
not to be denied that the proposed bill 
contained many useful reformations in the 


It was | 


practice, and some commendable curtail- | 


ments in the expenses, of the court; but 


these were altogether subordinate to the | 


crying evils arising from the delay in dis- 
posing of the causes when matured for 
hearing. 
patient to be brought to the physician’s 
door in a sedan, if he waited for hours 
before he could obtain a_ prescription : 


It was little consolation to a. 


and how was it possible for the House to | 
provide a remedy, unless it was in posses- | 


sion of the nature and extent of the evil ? 
This information would be supplied by 
the motions he now intended to make; 


| 
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and he should reserve himself in reply to 
such arguments as ingenuity or perversion 
might suggest. The hon. member then 
moved as follows :—“‘ That there be laid 
before this House returns of the number 
of causes set down before the lord Chan- 
cellor, from the year 1820 to the present 
time, specifying when they were set down, 
how disposed of, how many were referred 
to the master, and their final result. Si- 
milar returns from the master of the Rolls, 
the vice-chancellor, and the chief baron in 
Equity. The number of appeals to the 
chancellor from the judgments of the 
master of the Rolls—also, from those of 
the lord Chancellor to the House of Lords. 
The number of petitions in bankruptcy, 
and in lunacy, now standing in the paper 
of the court—and finally, a statement of 
the number of original causes, further 
directions, exceptions, pleas, demurrers, 
re-hearings, appeals, and causes on the 
equity reserved, standing to be heard on 
the last day of Hilary Term, 1827, before 
the lord Chancellor, the master of the Rolls, 
vice-chancellor, respectively ; 
specifying the period when each petition 
was set down.” 

Mr. Attorney General said, it was 
apparent that under the cover of this mo- 
tion, the real object was to make an attack 
on the lord Chancellor. The return for 
which the hon. gentleman moved was not 
at all calculated to further this object; 
for even if it should be shown that the 
lord Chancellor had not disposed of many 
causes, it did not follow that his time had 
not been otherwise fully, and to the pub- 
lic, satisfactorily exercised. This subject 
had already been sufficiently handled by 
the report of the parliamentary committee, 
who had stated in the appendix to their 
report, the business done by the lord 
Chancellor, de die in diem. A motion 
similar to that now before the House had 
been made some time ago, by the hon. 
member for Westminster, who afterwards, 
on the matter being explained to him, 
gave it up; because he was convinced 
that no returns of the number of causes 
in the court of Chancery could inform 
him of the quantum of business done there 
by the judge. It was, then, because the 
information when obtained could not be 
satisfactory; because the commissioners 
had not thought it necessary to give it in 
their report, and because nobody but the 
hon, gentleman had thought it necessary 
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to enable the House to form an ultimate 
opinion on the bill brought in by the 
master of the Roils, that he opposed it. 
Mr. M. A. Taylor said, that at that late 
hour of the evening it was not his intention 
to go at any length into the subject of the 
court of Equity, or into any of the mo- 
mentous matters which that subject in- 
volved. Until he saw the notice of this 
motion, which was inserted in the order- 
book of the House, he had received no 
intimation of it ; therefore, as to any attack 
which was to be made, by means of it, 
upon the lord Chancellor, he was perfectly 
guiltless. He begged, however, the atten- 
tion of his hon. and learned friend the 
attorney-general, while he said, that if he 
(Mr. Taylor) was the friend of the lord 
Chancellor—as he was sure he was not his 
enemy—the last thing he could have 
done would have been to rise in his place 
and resist the motion which had just been 
made. He thought that if, upon any 
occasion, a judge was attacked, it was the 
duty of his friends to bring before the 
House all the facts relating to his conduct, 
so that a decision might be formed, whe- 
ther the attack had been made fairly or 
unfairly. The motion before the House, 
without being at all an attack upon the 
lord Chancellor, was calculated to give the 
House the knowledge necessary to be 
possessed by them, before they came to 
a decision on some questions of great 
importance, which were about to be brought 
before them, connected with the court of 
Chancery. The returns would particularly 
furnish the House with the means of 
judging whether the lord Chancellor had 
or had not more business to do than it was 
possible for him to perform; and whether 
the suitors of the court of Chancery had 
that prompt and satisfactory administration 
of justice to which they were entitled. The 
House would then be enabled to say—the 
subject being fairly placed before them,— 
whether the lord Chancellor’s duties were 
such as ought to be imposed upon him. 
There could be no blame imputed to the 
Chancellor, if it were shown that the delays 
in his court arose from his having—as he 
would on some future occasion, show he 
had—more to do than it was in the power 
of any human being to dispose of. In this 
House, he and every other member had a 
right to know what was the nature of the 
Chancellor’s duties, and the manner in 
which they were performed. Was there 
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any libel in inquiring into these facts ? 
He denied that there was any libel. Was 
the truth to be called a libel here, as it 
was held to be in a court of common- 
law? Inthe House of Commons every 
member had a right to say that which he 
believed to be the truth; and to demand 
such information as might lead him to as- 
certain the truth. If it were not so it would 
be better to shut the doors, and quit the 
House. He wished to say nothing 
unkind of lord Eldon. If any unkindness 
had been displayed towards him, it had 
proceeded from himself and his friends, 
who wished to secure to him the emolu- 
ments for duties which he did not perform. 
He had known lord Eldon for more than 
forty years, during a part of which period 
he had lived in habits of intimacy with 
him ; and in no part of which period had 
any unkindness on either side disturbed 
the good understanding between them. 
Looking at this matter, however, in a 
public point of view, he would ask the 
House, if any friend of the lord Chan- 
cellor ought to resist this motion? If 
he were in the place of the learned lord, 
he would wish for no such defenders as 
sought to conceal his conduct. If his 
hon. and learned friend, the attorney- 
general, should sit, as his talents entitled 
him, and as he had no doubt he would 
one day sit, in as exalted a station as 
the noble lord now filled, would he choose 
to have such defenders? On the con- 
trary, would he not wish to have all his 
actions thoroughly investigated? His hon. 
and learned friend had said, it was unfair 
to judge of what the lord Chancellor had 
performed, by moving for returns respect- 
ing a particular branch of his duty. It 
was fairer, said his hon. and learned 
friend, to form a judgment, from the 
whole of what he performed. Why! 
This was the very ground of the present 
motion. It was to get the whole of his 
conduct investigated—to get all that was 
done, and omitted to be done, in the 
court of Chancery, that the returns, which 
were now required, were moved for. ‘Then 
the House would be able to form a judg- 
ment what part of the business might be 
separated from the court of Chancery. 
If he could not exercise his jurisdiction 
in bankruptcy cases, consistentiy with his 
other functions, why might not that be 
separated from his court? He did not 
speak now of the emoluments of the office 
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of the lord Chancellor; but either that 
portion of his business, or some other, 
should be transferred to another tribunal 
if he could not get through the whole. 
It was said that the office of lord Chan- 
cellor was the first prize in the profes- 
sion; but, if all the business could not 
be done by him who had won the first 
great prize, why, for the benefit of the 
public, should there not be two great 
prizes, and part of the present duty ap- 
portioned to him who attained it? For 
his own part, from his advanced time of 
life, as well as from political circum- 
stances, he had long since abandoned 
any hope of professional advancement ; 
and, indeed, if he had held any official 
appointment on the opposite side of the 
House, in the state in which that side 
of the House now was, he would pray to God 
that he might get rid of it as soon as pos- 
sible. There weretwogreat parties upon the 
present question. The one were anxious 
for concealment, the other were advocates 
for investigation. For his part, he would 
always vote for letting in light upon all 
subjects ; and more particularly upon that 
now before the House. It was impossible 
for the government much longer to screen 
the court of Chancery; it was not only 
too deeply steeped in abuses, but its sins 
were too well known to the people. He 
begged those who wished to cleanse the 
court of its impurities, to persevere in 
their efforts. The public voice was with 
them. Whatever the phalanx on the op- 
posite side might arrange against him, 
he would not cease to show the court | 
up in the way in which it ought to be 
shown. Hundreds and hundreds had 
been ruined by the court; and the right | 
hon. gentleman opposite knew the fact | 
but too well. He did not see why the | 
property and happiness of many hundred 
persons should be sacrificed, merely that 
lord Eldon might be continued at the 
head of a party. The safety of the 
suitors in that court, the benefit of the 
whole country, required the removal of 
the learned lord; and, as far as his time 
and abilities could tend to effect that 
object, he would most willingly give them. 
It might be said, that he was libelling 
the learned lord. In this sense, every 
newspaper in the country was guilty of 
the same offence; for not one was pub- 
lished that did not contain cases in that 
court, the facts of which militated against 








the learned lord, as strongly as any thing 
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he had uttered. It was only about three 
weeks ago that his lordship had given a 
certain judgment. It appeared by the 
newspapers, that the counsel all stared 
with astonishment. They had forgotten 
the case; but of course they bowed, and 
said, ‘“‘ My lord, no doubt the judgment 
is right.” But lord Eldon afterwards 
declared that his judgment had been 
wrong ; on which thecounsel again stared, 
and bowed, saying, ‘“ My lord, no doubt 
your judgement was wrong” [a laugh]. He 
had read the Report of the Chancery Com- 
mission, and he could hardly believe it 
possible that so many men could have 
lent their talents for two years to form 
such a report. The report was useless, a 
mere nonentity, with the exception of 
one single thing relating to the masters, 
and which the Chancellor himself ought 
to have effected twenty years ago. He 
would have opposed the establishment of 
the commission, could he have foreseen 
of what materials their Report would 
have been composed. The right hon. 
the Secretary of State, thought that the 
report would do good ; but he little knew 
the nature of the commission, and as 
little did he know the nature of the man. 
His lordship might be a very pleasant man, 
but mark his words, the learned lord would 
get the better of the right hon. gentleman. 
He hoped his lordship had no unkind feel- 
ing towards him (Mr. Taylor); for he had 
none towards his lordship. He had often 
taken the liberty of talking and walking 
with his lordship; and his lordship had as 
often explained to him two or three things 
in the practice of the court of Chancery 
with which he did not concur. Perhaps 
this might make his lordship think him a 
very foolish fellow. He might be foolish ; 
but he had sense enough to know right 
from wrong, and in his appreciation of his 
lordship and of the court, the country went 
with him. The motion of the hon. member 
for Colchester could possibly do no mis- 
chief; for it was essential that the House 
and the country should see what the court 
of Chancery had done, and how the lord 
Chancellor had been torn away from his 
duties. If the Secretary of State knew the 
miseries which had arisen out of the delays: 
and errors of that court, he would not 
consent to purchase lord Eldon as acabinet 
minister at such a price. 

Mr. Secretary Pee/ said, he must confess 
himself a little surprised at the course which 
the hon. member had taken, and at the 
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warmth of the observations wh ich had fallen 
from him. The hon. member, in the course 
of his speech, had stated that his object was 
to separate all political functions and feel- 
ings from the duties of a lord Chancellor. 
This might be a very legitimate and 
proper object; but it was stange to see, 
after such a declaration, how the hon. 
gentleman could make such a motion a 
source of reflections upon the lord Chan- 
cellor. Whether an active partisan and 
political functionary ought to hold the 
great seals, was a constitutional question, 
which certainly ought not to be discussed 
upon the present occasion. It was evident, 
when the hon. gentleman had given notice 
of his motion relating to the Chancery, 
and which he had fixed for the 25th 
March, that he did not think it necessary 
to possess the information which was now 
called for by the hon. member for Col- 
chester. The conclusive fact was, that | 
the House was already furnished with the 
information required by the motion, in the | 
report of the commissioners. If the House | 
were prepared to say, that that commission 
was entirely futile, let them supersede its 
labours. He would maintain that that 
was the legitimate and fair view of the 
subject. Yes; he would say, supersede 
the commission, and call for further inquiry. 
The subject would be discussed immedi- 
ately after the holidays; and therefore it | 
was only fair to the lord Chancellor to 
postpone the present motion, until after 
the debate upon the bill brought in by 
the master of the Rolls. He held in his 
hand the return of the business heard and 
disposed of by the lord Chancellor in the | 
court of Chancery, from Trinity vacation, 
1822, to Michaelmas vacation, 1825. This | 
return had been moved for by the learned | 
member for Ilchester, who had considered | 
it to contain all the information necessary | 
to the subject. If hon. members would | 
refer to page 1,121 of the report of the 
Chancery commission, they would find a 
detailed statement of the occupation of 
the lord Chancellor for three years. He 
did not mean to say that the object of the 
hon. member was a personal attack on the 
lord Chancellor; but he did say, that the 
motion was a reflection upon the report of 
the commission, and that such a proceed- 
- ing was placing the judges of the land in 
a very embarrassing situation. [No, no.] 
He did think so; and he had a right to 
state his opinion. It was a hard thing 
for the lord Chancellor to have his conduct 
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thus inquired into, after he had furnished 
a statement of his daily business for three 
years; it was humiliating to that noble 
judge to be called upon daily to answer 
motions made in that House, before it had 
been decided whether the report of the 
commission was satisfactory or not. With- 
out imputing to the hon. gentleman what 
he did not intend, he would oppose the 
motion; because it placed the lord Chan- 
cellor in a situation in which he ought not 
to be placed, after what had passed. 

Mr. Ferguson denied that the present 
motion was a personal attack upon the 
lord Chancellor. He had read the report, 
with the appendix. If the information 
now required was not to be found in that 
report, it ought to be produced [“ It is not 
there,” from all parts of the House]. The 
present motion concluded with a return 
of the number of cases referred by the 
lord Chancellor to the Vice-chancellor. 
This was not contained in the report ; and 
it was most material information for the 
House to possess. In 1814, the Vice- 


| chancellor’s court was established. It was 


a new jurisdiction, but dependent on the 
lord Chancellor. The Vice-chancellor 
was now about to have an original juris- 
diction ; and was it not most important 
for the House to have full information 
upon the business transacted in that 
court? It was useful to see how the lord 


| Chancellor was drawn away from his 


business by the vice-chancery court. The 
report of the commission comprised a 
body of valuable information ; but was it 
not material to have the means of deciding 
what part of the judgments of the Chan- 


'cellor might be transferred to other tri- 


bunals? If it should turn out, that nearly 
all the causes in the chancellor’s paper 
were transferred to the Vice-chancellor, it 
would be much better that the system 
should be changed. The number of 


| appeals in the House of Lords was another 
| important subject, which it was necessary 


to consider before the bill came before the 
House. He had a high opinion of the 
lord Chancellor; but he thought the in- 
formation should not be refused. 

Mr. A. Dawson said, that the motion 
was not confined to the court of Chancery, 
but related to five other courts : the sen- 
sitiveness of the Attorney General, and his 
alarm at an attack upon the lord Chan- 
cellor, were therefore misplaced. If, as 
the Secretary of State had said, the infor- 
mation required in the present motion was 
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before the House, the object of the motion 
could not be to heap additional disgrace 
on the lord Chancellor. Two years ago 
the evils of the Chancery court were 
acknowledged, in the appointment of the 
commission. One remedy was, to diminish 
the amount of business before the Chan- 
cellor. If his income was so agreeable to 
his lordship, let him preserve it; give him 
what emoluments they pleased, but only 
take the business from him. Let them 
wipe away the tears from the widows’ and 
orphans’ eyes, and heal the wounds of 
those who were compelled to resort to the 
court of Chancery. It was most ungracious 
in the law officers of the Crown to oppose 
the inquiry. It was as much as to say, 
that the House should be satisfied with the 
smallest evidence which the general outcry 
of the country could wring from them. 
Mr. Hobhouse was surprised that so 
important a motion should be left to the 
opposition of only two law officers on the 
ministerial benches, and who differed from 
each other. The proposed bill was called 
for by the whole country, to put an end 
to the great abuses in the court of Chan- 
cery ; and, considering its contents, he 
thought that the country had not been 
dealt fairly with by ministers. It was 
strange that the Master of the Rolls, who 
had introduced the bill, and who was re- 
sponsible for it, should not be present at 
this discussion. The Attorney-general, 
instead of meeting the question with argu- 
ment, had endeavoured to construe it into 
an invidious attack upon the Chancellor. 
It was too much for the Secretary of State 
to tell the House, that it was humiliatory 
for the lord Chancellor to have his con- 
duct and his purposes questioned. He 
would tell the right hon. gentleman, that 
it would indeed be most humiliatory to 
the nation, if the House forbore to put 
the questions involved in the present 
motion. Because members of that House 
moved for papers calculated to elucidate 
the abuses of the Chancery court, were 
they to be told that party motives prompt- 
ed them against the lord Chancellor? He 
knew the lord Chancellor only in his con- 
nexion with the political history of the 
country; and he would recognize him as 
no such man as his friends represented 
him. He viewed him as intimately con- 
nected with all the great political measures, 
the object of which was to put down the 
improving spirit of the age. He believed 
his lordship to be the principal antagonist 
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of all who saw that it was essential for 
the happiness of the country to form an 
administration which should meet the 
wishes of the people, and unite the greatest 
possible share of talents. He was told, 
if he spoke against the Chancery court, 
he was speaking against the lord Chancel- 
lor. He was willing to proceed on this 
ground, and to identify him with the mea~- 
sures to be pursued upon the subject. 
The proposed bill ‘effected nothing. It 
was a mere stop-gap, and altogether a 
delusion. He would ask the Secretary of 
State, who had applied his mind and his 
energies to other reforms, how he could 
resist all efficient reforms in the court of 
Chancery? He might feel an attachment 
to the lord Chancellor, who acted with 
him in politics; but he did not see that 
this ought to lead him to defend the 
abuses of his court. The right hon. gen- 
tleman might, perhaps, suppose that he 
owed the noble and learned lord something 
for the share he possessed of political 
power ; but he was sure, if that right hon. 
gentleman followed up his views as to 
reforming our laws, he would be supported 





pes the nation, and need not require the 
| protection of any individual. Were he to 
| carry into the Chancery the same spirit 
of reform which he had carried into the 
| Other courts—were he to enter into this 
| reform with the same judgement and dis- 
| crimination that he had set about reform- 
|Ing the Criminal law, and the law for 
| regulating Juries, he would find that the 
| nation would stand by him, and he would 
not want the aid of the Chancellor. It 
| was painful to see, for so long a time, a 
| great political judge exercising vast politi- 
| cal power, so that it was impossible to set 
| 
| 


about any reform without its turning out 
vain and chimerical. It was the duty of 
the House and the country, therefore, to 
look at this question, and to take their 
stand on it. He should like to hear some 
of the commercial gentlemen in that House 
state what they suffered from the court 
of Chancery. He should like to hear 
some of the members of the great and 
paramount interest in that House—he 
meant the landed interest—tell them what 
they suffered. He should like to hear 
from them how they were mulcted at 
every transfer of their property. The 
motion only went to get necessary inform- 
ation; but the Attorney-general had told 
them, they were not to inquire into what 
the lord Chancellor had not done—they 
K 2 
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were to be contented with the information 
contained in the reports, and to be satistied 
with knowing what the Chancellor had 
done. The tight hon. gentleman said, 
that the information asked for was not 
necessary to the passing of the bill. He 
contended that it was; and, unless they 
had that information, how could they 
decide as to the merits of the one hundred 
and eighty-eight propositions which had 
been submitted to them relative to the 
court of Chancery? He had been in- 
duced to speak, because no gentleman on 
the other side would speak ; ‘but the prin- 
cipal purpose for which he rose was, to 
inquire of the right hon. gentleman oppo- 
site, why the measure had been dropped 
by the master of the Rolls? Why was 
the master of the Rolls not there to pro- 
pose the second reading of the bill? This 
was what he wanted to know from the 
right hon. gentleman opposite. He had 
gone, he understood, to Bristol, to attend 
acause. He thought the House was not 
treated fairly. He considered that the 
information asked for ought to be given, 
and should support the motion. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, he did not 
know why the hon. gentleman had fixed 
on him to account for the absence of the 
master of the Rolls. He could only say, 
which was as far as he knew, that the 
learned gentleman was not there. He 
had, probably, been more agreeabiy em- 
ployed, as it was evident the hon. gentle- 
man had, than in attending to the debates 
of that House [a laugh’. If the hon. 
gentleman asked him, why the master of 
the Rolls was not there to propose the 
second reading of his biil, he must reply, 
that the second reading had been put off 
at the express desire of the gentleme n 
opposite ; and, therefore, to ask him why 
the master of the 
to move the second reading, 
unreasonable sige seg: 


Rolls was not present 
was, of all 
the most un- 


reasonable. The master of the Rolls had 
objected to pe tting off the eeianis reading, 


but he had cone it at the request of mem- 
bers opposite. He wonid ‘not say that 
that request was a final bargain ; but he 
would say, that it did imply, “that, during 
the interval asked for by the gentlemen 
opposite, and granted by the master of 
the Rolls, no motion should be brought 
os ward so very like the second reading of 
hat bill, that 1t could not be distinguished 
i. the optics of the hon. gentleman. He 
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the second reading ; and he (Mr. Canning) 
thought, from the tone of the hon. mem- 
ber’s remarks, that, if it had been brought 
forward, the hon. member could not have 
voted on it, except from a hostile feeling 
to the noble and learned lord. He did 
not agree exactly with his right hon. 
friend, the Attorney-general, who had, he 
thought, been carried too far. He opposed 
the motion on the ground that it ought 
not to have been brought forward during 
the time the other motion had been post- 
poned; and that it was not right to get 
up an incidental debate, involving all the 
points to which the bill referred. He 
was not prepared, however, to say, that 
he should at all times oppose the motion, 
if ground enough were laid for assenting: 
to it; nor was he prepared to say, that 
the information required was not neces- 
sary. He must observe, however, that 
the motions of the hon. mover went far 
beyond his notices. He was not himself 
lawyer sufficient to know whether the in- 
formation was desirable or not; but, if he 
had looked at the notice of the hon. 
mover’s motion, he should not have found 
it so defined, that he could have known 
before-hand whether or not it was right 
to concede it. He must say, from the 
temper of the debate, and from all that 
had passed, it would carry to the public 
an air which implied condemnation, were 
the House to give its sanction to the pre- 
sent motion. Since the motion had been 
brought forward, it had been swelled into 


nothing less than a direct attack on the 


noble ‘and learned lord in his judicial, 
political, and personal capacity. On 
these grounds he should oppose it. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey, in reply, observed, 
that while he would not imitate the vitiated 
taste of the Attorney-general, in ascribing 
motives to hon. members, he would remind 
the learned gentleman, that he was the 
last man who ought to resort to this ha- 
zardous course, for he could not be un- 
mindful that he had been open to very se- 
vere inisconstruction. At the time when 
the learned gentleman disrobed himself of 
his equity apparel, and entered the court 
of King’s-bench as the hired defender of 
treason, it was remarked, that he had 
volunteered to be the eulogist of Watson 
and Thistlewood, to mortify the lord 
Chancellor for overlooking those high en- 
dowments which had since been substan- 
tially recognized {hear, hear]. It had 


had uot, however, then brought forward | been said, that this motion was an attack 
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on the lord Chancellor. The same thing 
might be said of the Vice-chancellor, the 
Master of the Rolls, and the Chief baron; 
for it embraced them all, and equally 
affected all; that was, it touched nei- 
ther of them personally, but over-reached 
the court of each. The motion was in- 
deed friendly to the lord Chancellor, as it 
‘would show that though the Vice-chancel- 
lor got through more business, he only got 
rid of it, but did not dispose of it. It was 
his practice to refer every thing to the 
masters, whose offices were choked with 
references: and in a few years the tide 
would roll back, and the delusion with it. 
The hon. member disclaimed all personal 
feeling towards the lord Chancellor. He 
neither had received, nor did he seek, any 
favour at his hands. 











The House divided: Ayes 66; Noes 
132: Majority against the motion 66. 
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the Committee upon this bill was brought 
up. 

Lord Ellenborough gave notice, that he 
should move, unless some other noble lord 
did so, upon the third reading of the bill, 
that nothing in the act should extend to pro- 
hibit the placing of Spring-guns in houses 
or walled-gardens. 

Lord Suffield stated, that when the 
noble baron brought forward his amend- 
ment, he should then think it necessary to 
oppose it. He now rose for leave to with- 
draw the clause relative to brmging actions, 
as it was wholly uscless; because, as the 
placing of Spring-guns was made 2 misde- 
meanour by the act, an action at law fol- 
lowed as a matter of course.—Agreed to. 

The Marquis of Lansdownr reoved to 
except from the operation of the act, that 
which he thought ought to be excepted, 
the inside of houses, because he felt 
that such exception was in accordance 
with the principie of the bill; which was, 
that no individual should be permitted to 
do that by indirect means which he had 
no right to do by direct means. But it 
was lawful to repel by violence every act 
of violence ; and it was an act of violence 
for a person to break into a man’s house. 
The principle of the bill also went to pre- 
vent the employment of Spring-guns wher- 
ever innocent persons might fall upon 
them, and where individuals might go 
without warning. But if Spring-guns 
were placed in the inside of houses, ‘it 
must be supposed that the father of the fa- 
mily would take care to let every person 
in the House be acquainted with the places 
where Spring-guns were set. He had not 
himself been in the habit of setting Spring- 
guns; but he knew that some persons set 
them in particular places of the house, 
which were considered weak points, where 
the house might be easily entered; and he 
knew that setting those Spring-guns in those 
spots nad the desired eflect of giving pro- 
tection, by terrifying robbers from attempt- 
ing them. He had had the assistance of 
the noble and learned lord on the woolsack, 
who had drawn up the clause to except 
the inside of houses from the operation of 
the act. 

Lord Suffield felt it his duty to oppose 
the introduction of this clause. He would 
venture to say, that the noble marquis was 
wrong in his law, as to shooting at a per- 
son in a dwelling-house. He believed 
that if a person was in the act of forcibly 
entering the dweiling-house of any man, he 
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was justified in shooting him ; but if a per- 
son founda man in his drawing-room, who 
was willing to surrender himself, and shot 
him, that person would be guilty of murder. 
He believed one man had no right to shoot 
another, except he was taken in an act of 
violence. The object of the bill was to 
prevent accidents: and how would it be 
with regard to people walking in their 
sleep? Noble lords who had alarm-bells 
in their houses, well knew, that with all 
the precaution taken to prevent their going 
off accidentally, and alarming the family, 
such occurrences did take place. What 
would be the consequence, if they had 
been Spring-guns? Why the person 
would be shot. A noble lord had men- 
tioned to him an instance of the accidents 
that occurred from $pring-guns, where, not 
only the man himself who had set the gun 
was shot, but his wife and daughter also. 
He therefore enireated those who were dis- 
posed to support the principle of this bill 
to prevent the introduction of this clause. 

The Earl of Adingdon said, that as the 
noble lord had so earnestly looked at him, 
he must say that he had neither shot him- 
self, or been the means of shooting his 
wife and daughter. But he would tell 
the noble lord, that if he should attempt 
forcibly to enter his house, he would shoot 
him in the attempt, and leave him to prove 
his intention afterwards [a laugh]. 

The Earl of Malmesbury thought it per- 
fectly clear that a man was justified in 
shooting any persons endeavouring forcibly 
to intrude themselves into his dwelling- 
house at night. In fact, they forfeited 
their lives by the illegality of the act they 
were engaged in; and he thought there 
was more danger to be apprehended from 
keeping loaded fire-arms in the house than 
from Spring: guns. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that it 
was difficult to say what was the weight 
of judicial opinions with respect to setting 
Spring-guns ; but he believed that wher- 
ever due notice was given of their being 
set, such engines were not illegal. 

Lord Ellenborough agreed with the 
learned lord, and by way of amendment 
proposed to except also “ hot-houses or 
other buildings” from the operations of 
this act. 

The Earl of Harrowby instanced green- 
houses, which, as well as hot-houses, might 
require such protection, and which would, 
according to the present exceptions, 
be included within the operation of the 
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act. It wasof the greatest importance for 
persons to know, whether by using such 
engines for the protection of their property, 
they became guilty of murder. Noble 
lords might decide as they pleased, but he 
hoped to God they would not leave it un- 
decided, whether a man had a right to 
shoot another in defence of his property. 

The Lord Chancellor said, it was ex- 
tremely dangerous to take upon themselves 
to say what was the law upon such a 
subject. The law must depend entirely 
on all the circumstances of the case. 

On the question being put, whether 
the words “ hot-house or other building” 
should be inserted by way of amendment, 
their lordships civided; Content 27; 
Not-content 29. On the motion of the 
marquis of Lansdown for excepting dwel- 
ling-houses from the operation of the act. 
Content 39; Not-content 17. 


Game Laws AMENDMENT Bitt.] On 
the motion of lord Wharnclifie, that the 
House should resolve itself into a com- 
mittee on this bill, 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, 
that having moved for certain returns, 
showing the increase of crime within 
the last few years, and as those re- 
turns, in pursuance of their lordships’ 
orders, were now in progress, he should, 
for the present, postpone delivering his 
opinion on the subject, especially as he 
understood that the third reading of the 
bill would not be permitted to pass with- 
out some discussion. The knowledge to 
be derived from those returns, with 
respect to the alarming increase of crime 
of late years in this country, but more 
particularly in England, as regarded the 
crimes arising from the practice of poach- 
ing, was a subject deserving their most 
serious consideration, and to which, on 
the third reading of the bill, he should call 
their attention. 

The House then resolved itself into a 
committee on the bill. 

Lord Redesdale objected strongly to 
the first clause, the object of which was to 
introduce a new system of qualifications 
for killing game, whereby greater facilities 
would be afforded for poaching than 
existed under the present. He had no 
objection to so much of the bill as 
rendered the sale of game legal; but he 
thought it would be advisable to require 
that every person selling game should 
take out a licence for that purpose. 
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Lord Suffield begged to express his dis- | 


sent from the view which the learned lord 
took of this subject. The learned lord 
had talked of qualifications. Now, he 
contended, that they were not qualifica- 
tions, but disqualifications, and that they 
were replete with injustice, as well as 
mischief. 

The Marquis of Londonderry observed, 
that the first clause of the bill went to repeal 
all the laws that had hitherto been enacted 
on this subject. Now, it was rather strange 
that, if those laws had been so destructive 
in their operation as they had been de- 
scribed to be, there should have been no 
petitions presented against them. What- 
ever might have been their effect in pro- 
ducing crime, he considered that the 
present bill was calculated to increase it. 
He did not disapprove, however, of the 
principle, that the sale of game ought to 
be permitted by law. It would be desirable 
that those who were at the expense of 
feeding it, should, when a quantity of it 
was killed, have those around them who 
might be at liberty to dispose of so much 
as was given to them. Indeed, one of the 
greatest pleasures derived from the pos- 
session of game was that of making 
presents of it to friends or tenants. To 
that part of the bill, therefore, he was 
perfectly willing to agree. But the clause 
now before the committee was so replete 
with experiments (indeed, this was the 
era of experiments, for we had experiments 
in free corn, free trade, and a free system 
of navigation laws), that he felt himself 
called upon to oppose it, and he trusted 
that, like other experiments, it would 
fail. 

Lord Wharncliffe assured the noble 
marquis, that he would find himself ina 
miserable minority in the country, what- 
ever he might here, in his attempt to up- 
hold the present system of qualifications ; 
which were in violation of every notion of 
common justice. Was it justice that, 
when game came upon another man’s land, 
and were fed upon it, he was not to have 
any claim to it? He contended, that the 
present bill did not give any new rights, 
but only confirmed those which existed, and 
quoted lord Coke, and other authorities 
to show that the old law gave a man a 
qualified property in the game on his own 
land. 

The Lord Chancellor did not approve 
of the existing system of qualifications, 
but, at the same time, he was not prepared 
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to say that he considered the one pro- 
vided by the present bill a change for the 
better. He would, however, reserve his 
opinion upon the general principle of the 
bill until the third reading. With respect 
to the decisions of lord Coke, that great 
authority, like many others, was contra- 
dicted in some most important doctrines, 
and many of his decisions were not law at 
this day. For himself, he did not believe 
that the law gave a man an action of trover 
against a person who killed a pheasant on 
his land, because it was on his land; not- 
' withstanding the authorities referred to by 
the noble lord. The great circumstance 
on which the bill was founded; namely, 
| the increase of crime, was owing to the 
| introduction of battues; and if their lord- 
| ships did not find some means of destroy- 
|ing these battues, they might as well say 
‘that the moon shall not shine, as that 
there shall not be poachers. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that the 
present Game -laws were most unjust in their 
operation. As to the effect apprehend- 
ed from the bill before the committee, 
that it would be attended with the de- 
struction of the game, there was just as 
much reason to apprehend it at present ; 
because any man who now chose to de- 
stroy the game, might do so by laying 
poison in his field, which the law did not 
prevent him from doing. He considered 
the whole system of our Game-laws so 
objectionable, that he would vote for any 
alteration in them which might be pro- 
posed. It was not by law that game was 
now protected, but by an armed force. 

The clause was agreed to, and the 
House resumed. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, April 6. 


Roman Catuottic Crarms.] Admiral 
Sotheron presented a petition from Not- 
tingham, signed by upwards of one thou- 
sand individuals, against any further con- 
cessions to Roman Catholics. 

The Marquis of Chandos took that 
opportunity of putting a question to the 
right hon. and learned gentleman, the 
Attorney-general for Ireland. Two or 
three years ago, an act had been passed 
for putting down the Catholic Association. 
Now, it was notorious that that body had, 
in defiance of that act, continued their 
meetings, and assumed, in all their pro- 
ceedings, the stamp and character of a 
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legislative body. 
that if the act to which he had referred | 
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He took it for granted, | reference to this statute, which did not 


receive the full sanction of every branch 


were carried into effect, this ground of | of his majesty’s government, on both sides 


complaint would be at an end. 
wished to know from the right hon. gentle- | 

man, why the 
carried into efiect ? 
not been, 


Now, he | | of the water. 


General Gascoyne thought, that the 


act in question was not | answers given by the right hon. gentleman 
Seeing that it had | were by no means satisfactory, and trusted 
he wished to know from the | that the noble lord would not rest content 


right hon. gentleman, whether it was his | with them, but would bring the subject 


intention, in the present session, to pro- | 
pose any other measure of a 
a: 

Sir William Plunkett said, that if the 
ite lord put that question to him, in 
his individual capacity, as a member of 
parliament, he would answer it by saying 
that the act spoken of was not introduc ed 
by him, though it had his full concurrence 
and support, as well as that of the noble 
Jord himself. When the noble lord in- 


quired of him, whether or not it was his | 


intention to propose to parliament any 
additional regulations, or to introduce any 
new act of the kind, he had only to reply | 
that he had no such intention. If the 
Jatter question were put to him as an 
humble individual, belonging to the Irish 
government, instead of answering it, he 
would refer the noble lord to his right 
hon. friends near him, the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, and the 
Secretary to the lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
who would give to him such answers as 
they thought proper. The noble lord had 
been kind enough to apprise him of his 
intention of puiting these questions ; and 
he begged to offer his thanks for that 
courtesy, but, at the same time, he must 
say, that the question which called on 
him to state why he did not carry into 
effect the act referred to, was a question 
that implied the affirmation of a distinct ' 
proposition, and one which should not 
come before the House in the form of a 
question. Whenever the noble lord thought 
right to bring it before the House in its 
proper form, and to make a motion on 
the subject, he should, so far as he was 
concerned, be prepared to meet it; in 
doing which he should certainly feel no 
difficulty. He could assure the noble 
lord, that if he had to perform the arduous 
task of instituting,’ or forbearing to in- 
stitute, proceedings, he would find abun- 
dant occupation, without having to meet 
every casual question that hon. members 
might think proper to put. He had only 
further to observe, that there was no act 
which he had done or forborne to do, in 


similar ten- | 
| Catholic Association had assumed to itself 


under the consideration of the House. 
Colonel Trench said, that the Roman 


the powers which belonged to the Crown 


‘ 


and government. The Attorney-zeneral of 
Ireland had not, seehegg thought it right 
to take those steps, which, under the 
authority of the bill in question, would 
have enabled him to put down the Asso- 
ciation. He spoke the opinions of the 


-mé ajority in Ireland, when he said that the 


‘evils of Ireland. 


bili, if properly carried into eifect, was 
- ficient for the purpose. It had often 
been stated in that House, that Catholic 
emancipation was the remedy for all the 
This he denied. He 
firmly believed that even the discussion of 
the question would prove a ground of 


-further dispute and contest [‘ Question ! 


question!”}. He would not trespass upon 
the House many minutes. He wished to 
say a few words, because he believed that 
Catholic emancipation was no remedy for 
the calamities of Ireland. He would not 
take more than five minutes. He would 
shew what were the remedies for the evils 
under which Ireland laboured. In what 
state was Ireland? They were told, from 
the highest authority, that Ireland was in 
a most disturbed state, owing to the opera- 
tions of the Catholic Association, and to 
the violent and inflammatory speeches that 
were uttered by its members, as well as 
elsewhere. They had heard a right hon. 
and learned member of the Irish govern- 
ment say, that Ireland was in a disturbed 
state. ‘‘ The state of Ireland,” said the 
hon. colonel, “ is this—here lie the com- 
bustibles, and there stands the man with 
the match in his hand” [cheers and 
laughter, with cries of name, name]. He 
should use his own discretion as to naming 


the gentleman to whom he alluded. He 


bore no personal ill will to any individual 


-m that House; but he was not one of 


those who could deposit all his feelings, 
and lay them aside the moment he left 
the House. They would still cling round 
his heart. A system of kindness and 
firmness on the part of government would 
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allay the ferment of Ireland; but the in- 
flammatory speeches to which he alluded 
would set the combustible matter in a 
flame. The Catholics were told, that 
they were merely tools, and objects of de- 
gradation. They were further told, that 
in England such ill treatment would not 
be met by idle murmurs and vain com- 
plaints, but would be resisted with energy 
and effect. Those who knew the tempera- 
ment of the Irish people, couid only use 
such language from a wish to make them 
burst out into acts of violence. In 1798, 


it was said that the government had caused | 


the Irish Rebellion, for the sake of carry- 
ing the Union. A similar intention must 
be equally imputed to individuals at the 
present moment; if persons believed in 
their extreme zeal in the cause. The 
Catholics were excited to the highest de- 
gree, in order to carry the Catholic ques- 


tion [murmurs, and cries of question! | 


order, order!] Gentlemen called upon 
him to deviate from his own intentions. 


He should not listen to their suggestions ; | 


which were only designed to betray him 
into that impetuosity, which, from his 
intercourse with Ireland, he might be 
prone to fall into. It was not necessary 
for him to name the person to whom he 


alluded ; every man who heard him very | 


well understood the allusion.—He held in 
his hand a paper which had cost him 
much labour. When he saw that eman- 
cipation would but aggravate the evils of 
Ireland, he was disposed to state a simple 
and obvious remedy, which might, in the 
common course of events, be applied each 
successive day, and which would take 
away the sting from that which did so 
much mischief. He thought it most ad- 
visable that the people of Ireland should 
be taken out of the hands in which they 
were at present placed. He had several 
measures to propose, which, he thought, 
would tend greatly to the pacification and 
prosperity of Ireland. First, he would 
propose to put down the Catholic Associa- 
tion. This, he thought, might be easily 
done, by the proper application even of thé 
existing laws. Secondly, he would pro- 
pose the employment of the poor by go- 
vernment for a limited period. By this 
means the people would be trained to 
habits of industry, and capital would, in a 
short time, find its way into, and might be 
beneficially employed in, Ireland. Next, 
he would educate the people of Ireland. 
Here he should merely mention the word 
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Education, and content himself with throw- 
ing it out as a suggestion to his majesty’s 
government. Fourthly, he would take 
measures to improve the agriculture of Ire- 
land; which, he feared, was not likely to 
be benefitted by the present system. That 
system might do good in America, but for 
Ireland he doubted whether it would do 
anything, except increase existing evils. 
He would pay the Catholic clergy, and 
pay them liberally, out of the public 
revenue, and by that means establish a 
golden link between them and the Crown. 
Next he would alter the elective franchise. 
| He only threw this out as a hint, and 

would not enter into details at present, 
| further than saying, that the existing sys- 
| tem under which that franchise was exer- 
| cised, was full of the grossest and most 
| flagrant abuses. He would appoint a 
| governor in each county in Ireland. Hav- 
| ing gone thus far, he had done [cries of 
| hear, hear! and laughter.] He had done 
| with the state of Ireland. But he must 

observe, that more had been done in that 
country during the short administration of 
lord Wellesley, than had been done for 
ages before. Much had been done, and 
much might still be done for Ireland ; but 
it was too much to see the law officers of 
the Crown standing with their arms fold- 
| ed, when they should exert themselves in 
putting down those who disturbed the 
peace and tranquillity of that country 
[hear, hear! and a laugh from both sides 
of the House.] There existed in Ireland 
an association decidedly illegal, and he 
hoped and trusted that it would yet be 
put down. [Here the groaning, which had 
been regularly set up, as the gallant 
colonel came to the end of each of his 
sentences, was continued to the end of his 
speech without intermission. It was totally 
dissimilar from the coughing which usually 
|takes place when the House wishes to 
| show that it is tired of attending to any 
i particular speaker. A long drawling cry 
of ‘Oh! oh!” began at one end of the 
opposition benches, and ran on to the 
other. The regularity with which the cry 
rose and fell as the gallant colonel pro- 
ceeded with his speech, created consider- 
able laughter, and completely drowned the 
voice of the hon. member. ] 

Mr. Secretary Peel rose, for the purpose 
of deprecating the continuance of a discus- 
sion of which no notice had been given, 
and the oceurrence of which could scarcely 
have been anticipated on an occasion like 
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the present ; namely, that of presenting a 
petition on the subject of the Roman 
Catholic claims. Certainly, he could not 
have imagined that the hon. member who 
spoke last would have adverted to any one 
of the numerous topics which he had 
brought under the notice of the House in 
a manner so irregular; and, he might be 
permitted to add, so premature and un- 
called for. The hon. member had referred, 
in the course of his speech, to the Catholic 
association—the subject of education—the 
payment of the Catholic clergy by the 
Crown—the determination of the Catholic 
question—the present state of the elective 
franchise—and the improvement of Irish 
agriculture. Now, he had not seen the 
petition which had given rise to this ex- 
tensive choice of subjects by the hon. 


member; neither was he in the House at | 


the time when it was presented ; but he 


confessed he was not a little curious to | 
see it, in order to see whether or not it | 
contained as great a diversity of topics as | 


the speech of the hon. member. If it did, 
it must, indeed, be a most extraordinary 
document. When it had been laid down 


by the chair, as in the present instance it | 


had, that hon. members were precluded 


from alluding to any thing which was not | 


contained within the four comers of the 
petition, he thought that this must be a 
most extraordinary one. However, he was 
rather disposed to consider the speech of 
the hon. member in the light of a record 
of his opinions and sentiments on the sub- 
jects in question ; and he assured the hon. 
member, that he intended him not the 
slightest disrespect, when he deprecated 
such a discussion as his speech was cal- 
culated to excite. He had risen princi- 
pally for the purpose of deprecating the 
continuance of the discussion; but, before 
he sat down, he would advert to another 
subject. It arose out of the question 
which had been put by the noble marquis 
relative to the enforcement of the law 
against the Roman Catholic Association. 
It was difficult to answer a question of that 
kind ; but what he meant to state was this; 
namely, that the subject was one for which 
the law officers of the Crown were not ex- 
clusively responsible. True it was, the 
law could not be enforced without first 
obtaining the opinion of the law officers on 
the subject ; but when that opinion was 
given, it was also a question of discretion 
as to putting the law in force, which rested 
as much with the government as with the 
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legal officers of the Crown. It was, there- 
fore, but justice to his right hon. friend, 
the Attorney-general for Ireland, to say, 
that if any responsibility was attached to 
the government, in regard to the enforce- 
ment or non-enforcement of the law, quite 
as much of that responsibility attached 
itself to the individual who might hold the 
office of Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, as to his majesty’s Attorney- 
general, or any other of the ostensible 
law advisers of the Crown. He felt bound 
also to say, that hitherto, between all the 
parties alluded to, the most perfect agree- 
ment had existed in regard to this subject, 
and that their unanimous opinion was, 
that, up to the present period, no circum- 
stances had occurred, which rendered it 
advisable to enforce the law against the 
Roman Catholic Association, Having 
concurred in this opinion, and in the pro- 
priety of following the course which it 
| dictated, he thought it right thus publicly 
to avow his participation in it; and he 
| should only add, that in state prosecutions 
for libel, or for any other offence, he had 
never found his right hon. friend, the 
Attorney-general for Ireland, deviating 
from that line of conduct which it was 
correct to pursue. He had never known 
| that right honourable individual to prose- 
| cute, or to abstain from prosecuting, public 
| offenders, on account of the speculative 
| Opinions which they might entertain, or 
| the party to which they belonged. 

Sir William Plunkett observed, that so 
far as any individual responsibility could 
| be supposed to attach to him, arising out 
' of the question which had been put by the 
‘noble lord opposite, or the observations 
| which were made by the honourable 
|colonel, perhaps the House might think 
| that he was relieved from the necessity of 
| Saying any thing, by the manly declaration 
| of his right hon. friend, the Home Secre- 
| tary, and the unequivocal testimony which 
that right hon. gentleman had borne to 
the conduct of his majesty’s law officers in 
Ireland. On that topic, therefore, he 
should not add another word. But the 
House might think it extraordinary if he 
were to permit some observations, which 
had fallen from the hon. member who spoke 
last but one in the discussion, to go with- 
out areply. The hon. member had thought 
fit to allude, in a most pointed manner, 
to a speech which he (sir W. Plunkett) 
had made about three weeks ago in that 
House, on the subject of the Roman Ca- 
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tholic claims; and it was, perhaps, owing 
to the impetuosity of temper, of which the 
hon. member claimed the benefit, that he 
had withheld his remarks on a speech, 
which, be it good or bad, was delivered at 
the period mentioned, until the present 
moment. Notwithstanding the hon, mem- 
ber’s impetuosity, he had tamely held back, 
while he (sir William), according to the 
hon. gentleman, was about to apply a 
match to the gunpowder and other com- 
bustible materials collected in Ireland by 
means of his dangerous and inflammatory 
speech. It was not till three weeks had 
elapsed, that the hon. gentleman came 
forward with the lightning which was to 
electrify the House and the country, while 
it involved both in a common conflagration 
{hear, and laughter]. Now if the hon, 





gentleman’s memory had kept pace with | 
his impetuosity, he must have perceived | 
how grossly he had misrepresented him, in | 


attributing to him actions, motives, and 
doctrines, from which, he trusted, the 
whole course of his life had been such, as 
to render it unnecessary for him to defend 
himself on this occasion. He repeated, 
that the misapprehension exhibited by the 
lion. gentleman, had been as great as his 
charges against him were disorderly ; and 
he hoped it was unnecessary to refute 
them. If there existed any person, who, 
having ever interested himself in what was 
called the Catholic Question in that House, 
or having been in any way connected with 
the Roman Catholics, could appeal to his 
uniform language and conduct both in and 
out of that House, to prove the correctness 
of his sentiments and actions in regard to 
that subject, he hoped that, without 
running the risk of being considered a self- 
eulogist, he might safely appeal to his 
whole course of conduct, in relation to the 
Roman Catholics; to whom his advice 
had invariably been, that it was only by 
submission, and obedience to the laws, 
that they could hope to attain the object 
which they had in view. In the speech to 
which the hon. gentleman had alluded, 
that was the language which had been 
distinctly held by him ; and he should now 
crave the attention of the House to what 
he did say on the occasion. When it had 
been argued that the Roman Catholics 
pressed their claims with violence and 
clamour, he had asked the House to con- 
sider the value of the privileges of which 
they had been deprived, and the restora- 
tion of which they sought. For the pur- 
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pose of impressing upon the House the 
value and importance of the privileges in 
question, he had put this case—“ If any 
attempt were made to deprive the Protes- 
tant inhabitants of this country of their 
liberties or privileges, how would they feel ?” 
He now repeated the observation he had 
then made; namely, that “ they held their 
privileges dearer than their lives, and 
would make correspondent efforts to 
retain them.” He did not know in what 
manner the “ impetuosity” of the hon. 
gentleman caused him to consider the 
subject. He could not know what passed 
in the hon. gentleman’s mind; and he 
claimed no sympathy in his feelings ; but 
of this he was sure, that there was no man 
who had an English heart in his bosom, 
who did not respond to the argument he 
had made use of upon that occasion ; 
namely, that the people of this country 
would never tamely endure the privileges 
of choosing their representatives, and taking 
a share in the formation of the laws which 
were to govern them, to be taken from 
them. He had not insinuated that the 
Roman Catholics were justified in appeal- 
ing to arms, for the purpose of procuring 
the privileges they sought to obtain—far 
from it. What he had said was, that, “ if 
any attempt were made to withdraw from 
the English people their share in making 
and administering the laws, they would not 
content themselves with idle murmurings 
—their indignation would be, ‘ Iree leonum 
vincla recusantum.’” This he did not 
apply to the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
who were applying for the repeal of exist- 
ing laws, but to the people of England, 
arrayed in the defence of their established 
institutions. The course for the Catholics 
to adopt was one of quietness, obedience 
to the laws, and respectful application to 
the legislature for relief; and of his opinion 
on this subject, the Roman Catholics were 
perfectly aware. He had repeatedly told 
them, that they had already been relieved 
from many disabilities, by adopting this 
line of conduct ; and it was only by con- 
tinuing the same course, that they could 
hope to attain the remainder of their 
object. On this subject, his opinion, and 
the language in which he had expressed it, 
had been uniform and unvarying. He did 
not know whether that had been the case 
with the hon. member. It was true, public 
rumour might have deceived him on the 
subject; but, if the holding of dangerous 
opinions was an adequate reason for ex- 
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cluding the Roman Catholics from the 
enjoyment of the privileges which they 
sought, then, he apprehended, that what 
the hon. member would now, doubtless, 
designate as very dangerous opinions, 
were once held by the hon. member him- 
self [cheers]. He did not know, nor 
did he care to ascertain the reason of, the 
change which had taken place in the hon. 
gentleman’s mind; he only knew that, for 
himself, he had always held and expressed, 
but one class of sentiments on the subject. 
The right hon. gentleman concluded by 
craving the pardon of the House, for tres- 
passing so far on their attention; at the 
same time that he expressed his ‘convie- 
_ tion, that he should have been wanting to 
himself, if he had passed over the state- 
ments of the hon. gentleman in silence. 
Colonel Trench said, he had been in- 
duced to call the attention of the House 
to'this subject, in order that hon. members 
might turn their attention to the matter 
during the recess. When the right hon. 
and learned gentleman had delivered the 
speech to which he alluded, upon the 
Catholic question, he thought he was list- 
ening to another learned gentleman in 
another place. Mr. O’Connell, the learned 
gentleman to whom he alluded, had lately 
written a very sensible letter to the Irish 
Roman Catholics, recommending them to 
preserve peace and quietness; but the 
speech of the right hon. and learned gen- 
tleman in that House, upon a recent occa- 
sion, was, in his view, more deserving of 
prosecution than was the speech of Mr. 
Sheill, which the right hon. and learned 
gentleman had recently been roused to 
prosecute. He did not know much of 
the right hon. and learned gentleman, 
save by the reputation of his eloquence 
and celebrity as a public man, and the 
excellence of his character in private !ife ; 
but he felt called upon as an Irishman 
and an honest man, to take the course he 
had done upon that occasion. As to his 
change of opinion upon this question, he 
freely avowed it. He admitted that, in 
1812, he was a strenuous advocate for 
Catholic emancipation. In advocating 
that question he had quarrelled with some 
of his nearest and dearest friends. But 
he was not then sufliciently acquainted 
with the real state of Ireland. He now 


possessed some property in that country. 

He had for years been a daily witness of 
the evils which arose from the system pur- 
sued by the Irish Catholics and their ad- 
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vocates, and he was now a conscientious 
opponent of their claims. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Cuance or Ministry.] Sir £. 
Knatchbull rose for the purpose of making 
a suggestion to the hon. baronet near him; ; 
a suggestion which he hoped would have 
the effect of inducing him to withdraw his 
notice of that motion which had excited 
so much interest in the country. He 
thought that, when he referred to cireum- 
stances which all the world knew, the hon. 
baronet would see in those circumstances 
sufficient to justify him in requesting the 
hon. baronet to withdraw his motion alto- 
gether, and that, too, without questioning 
either the propriety of the motion, or the 
soundness of judgment which the hon. 
baronet had exercised in framing it. 

Sir T. Gooch agreed with the suggestion 
thrown out by the hon. member for ‘Kent; 
and he trusted that the hon. member for 
Somersetshire, taking into consideration 
the circumstances to which allusion had 
been made, would withdraw his motion. 
At present, it could not be brought for- 
ward either with benefit to the country or 
to the House. The hon. baronet who had 
proposed the motion must be aware of 
what every one else knew; namely, that 
his majesty was in town, and that, if the 
new administration had not actually been 
formed, matters were in a train for settle- 
ment. 

Sir 7. Lethbridge said, he must confess 
that what he had heard from his two hon. 
friends had made some impression upon 
him. The observations they had made 
had thrown him into a situation of great 
difficulty; and he could hardly say at that 
moment what course he should determine 
to pursue. He could assure them, that 
he was always most anxious to subinit his 
opinion to the judgment of others; and 
if, upon this occasion, he could ascertain 
the sense of the House, he would adopt 
it; but he had no means of doing so. 
No one valued the judgment of his two 
hon. friends more than he did, but he con- 
fessed he could not, on this occasion, at 
once determine to follow their advice. He 
entertained a due sense of the nature of 
the motion; which, he was well aware, 
involved a matter of great delicacy and 
importance. Many of his majesty’s minis- 
ters were now in the House; and, if he 
could understand from them that there 
was no necessity for the motion of which 
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he had given notice—that the royal pre- 
rogative had been exercised—and that the 
administration was actually formed—he 
should abstain from pressing it upon the 
House. But, unless he had some inform- 
ation of that kind, he should be obliged 
to bring it forward, in order to ascertain 
what was the opinion of the House. He 
was sorry that his motion should have the 
effect of militating against any arrange- 
ments that might have been entered into ; 
but he could not compromise any opinion 
which he entertained. Without some 
assurance that the new administration was 
entirely formed, or wholly agreed on, or 
that it was about to be formed, he should 
be compelled to press his motion; and he 
hoped that, through the means of that 
motion, information which would prove 
satisfactory to the House might be obtain- 
ed, or, at least, that the ministers would 
favour the House with some notice on the 
subject. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, that if he 
understood aright the propositions of the 
hon. baronet opposite, they amounted, in 
effect, to this, that whereas the hon. baro- 
net had given a notice which, in his dis- 
cretion, he thought right, for carrying up 
to the Throne the opinions of that House, 
as to the principles on which an adminis- 
tration ought to be formed, he was pre- 
pared to withdraw that motion, or at least 
to desist now from pressing it upon the 
House, if he learned that an administra- 
tion either was, or was on the eve of being, 
formed. Now, as to the fact whether 
there were any arrangements in progress, 
he should have thought, that those circum- 
stances which he stated a few days since, 
and the fact of his majesty’s arrival in 
town that day, would have afforded a suf- 
ficient ground for the exercise of the dis- 
cretion of any honourable member. But, 
certainly, he must say, that he was as 
much at a loss to comprehend the argu- 
ments on which the hon. baronet was now 
prepared to withdraw the motion, as he 
had before been to comprehend the rea- 
sons On which the hon. baronet had been 
induced to make it. If the hon. baronet 
really thought the advice of the House 
was necessary in the formation of an ad- 
ministration, surely nothing short of the 
actual formation of that administration— 
nothing short of the fact of his counsel 
coming toolate—could logicaily and reason- 
ably form a justification for his withdraw- 
ing his motion, It-was whimsical enough 
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that he should say, as say he did in effect, 
that he would bring forward his motion if 
he was too late, or he would withhold it 
if he was in time [hear! and a laugh].. 
The hon. baronet must judge for himself 
as to the course he should pursue ; but he 
was bound in honesty and in candour to 
tell the hon. baronet, that the arrange- 
ments had not so far advanced as to afford’ 
him the excuse that he must withdraw his 
motion—for he was not yet too late. 

Sir 7. Lethbridge certainly wanted no: 
excuse to withdraw the motion. As the 
right hon. gentleman had afforded the 
House no information on the subject, he 
should feel bound to press his motion. 

Colonel Wood was about to explain the 
reason which had induced him to present 
himself to the House, but the cries of 
“ Order, order! Chair, chair!” were so 
loud as to compel him to resume his seat. 

The Speaker then said, that the House’ 
could not fail to observe the inconvenience 
of proceeding with this discussion. Not 
only was there no question before the 
House, but when the hon. member for 
Somersetshire had been asked, in no very: 
concise manner, to withdraw the motion 
of which he had given notice, he had dis- 
tinctly declined doing so; and the hon. 
member would, therefore, see the necessity 
of postponing any observations he might 
have to make, until that motion came 
regularly before the House. 


Breacu oF PriviteceE—THREATEN- 
ING Lerrers sent TO Mr. Secretary 
Preuzt.] The Speaker said, he had to call’ 
the attention of the House to a subject of 
some importance, inasmuch as it involved 
deeply the privileges of the House. He 
had just had put into his hands three let- 
ters, addressed by a person signing himself, 
“H.C. Jennings,” to the right hon. the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment; in the first of which, he commented 
on part of a speech which he presumed to 
have been made two or three nights ago, 
by that right hon. member, and in no very 
courteous terms contradicted its asser- 
tions. The second letter was still more 
violent ; and in the third, written this day, 
he declared his intention of making an 
answer to the right hon. member from the 
gallery of the House. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the House would feel that as 
soon as the matter came to his (the Speak - 
er’s) knowledge, he had but one course 
to pursue, to acquaint the House with it, 
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and with their permission, the letters 
should now be read by the clerk. 


The Letters were then read by Mr. 
Lee, to the following effect :— 
“ Norfolk Street, Strand, Tuesday Morning. 
“Sir; I was in the gallery of the 
House of Commons last night, and heard 


you say I had written to you to state, 


that some of the jurors on the coroner’s 
inquest, held on lieutenant Devenish, who 
died in the Fleet prison, were drunk while 
on the jury. I beg to say that this state- 
ment is totally false; and I defy you to 
produce, under my hand, any such words, 
for I never wrote such a statement to you. 
I heard you say, that Mr. Hume was de- 
ceived in me; allow me to say, you are 
deceived in me, and not Mr. Hume. My 
intention and motives are pure. May the 
Almighty Governor of the Universe re- 
ward or punish me, according to the truth 
of my statement to you regarding abuses 
in the Fleet prison. 
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the public, and of the House of Commons, 
is a moral assassination, and I envy you 
not the triumph obtained over truth and 
misery, by such base and unworthy means, 
of late years resorted to by official men. But 
when you got up, and stated such a fabri- 
cation, I confess I was hurt, and disap- 
pointed ; as, whatever may be your opi- 
nion of my character, I take the liberty 
of forming no very honourable one of 
yours, unless you apologise to me; and I 
shall take the liberty also of considering 
my situation in society, however struck 
down I may be, as more desirable than 
yours, for you shall stand at the bar of 
the public a detected liar. In case I had 
written such words as you stated to the 
House, show the words, prove them by my 
handwriting. I defy you to do so; I am 
incapable of saying any thing against any 
one’s character that is false, to gain any 
purpose whatsoever ; and I do not believe 
any misfortune would so far corrupt my 


I will bring this mat- | heart, or degrade my mind, as to make 


ter before the public, even at the risk of | me pursue such a course.” 


my life; and I earnestly and respectfully 
entreat you to compassionate those poor 
men, twenty-five in number, who signed 
the petition to the House. My own 
wrongs I bury in oblivion. I advocate the 
wrongs of others, and I court the severest 
scrutiny into my morals and character. 


Be sure, Sir, some day all the facts will | 


come out, when you will stand convicted 
of partiality and injustice.—-I am, Sir, 
your faithful, humble servant, 

“H. C. JENNINGS.” 
“ The Right Hon. Secretary Peel.” 


The second Letter was to the following 
effect :— 
18 Norfolk Street, Strand, April 5. 
“Sir; I had hoped to have had the 
honour of a reply to my letter of yester- 
day; in which I accused you of having stated 
circumstances to the House of Commons 
highly prejudical to my character, as it 
was a deliberate falsehood; for you ut- 
tered it not in the heat of passion, but 
with a grace which only makes the offence 
more deep, but deserving a better cause. 
Do you refuse to make me an apology, 
because I have just been released from 
rison ? because I am defenceless and in 
ill-health ? If you do, I pity your courage 
as much as I deplore your want of gene- 
rosity. To attack me in this manner, and 
under my circumstances; to hold me up 


The third Letter was to the following 
effect :— 


“Sir; Finding you are determined not 
to offer me any apology for the false and 
injurious statement you made to the House 
of Commons and the public, to the great 
prejudice and ruin of my honour and cha- 
racter, I shall, therefore, regardless of the 


| result, speak to you from the gallery of 





to the world, and debase me in the eyes of | 


the House, as my life is a curse to me 
under the present affliction. Your honour 
demands this apology, as well as my feel- 
ings; for how can you rise in the House, 
and state facts, if it is proved against you, 
you have told a wilful falsehood? This 
must paralyse every power you have, un- 
less you defy truth and justice, you will 
live im a country where laws are not dis- 
tributed equally for rich and poor alike. 
Iam determined at all events to obtain 
the reparation I demand.” 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he should per- 
haps be excused for stating the circum- 
stances under which he had transmitted 
these letters to the Speaker. As he had 
received the last of them at four o’clock 
that day, he thought it possible, from what 
was therein stated, that a breach of deco- 
rum might be committed, and he had 
therefore deemed it best to send them to 
the Speaker. He had not had an oppor- 


tunity of communicating with the right 
hon. gentleman upon the subject; and he 
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supposed that the right hon. gentleman, 
drawing the same conclusions as he had 
done from the intimation in the last note, 
had thought it proper to call the attention 
of the House to the matter. He wished 
to take that opportunity of saying, that 
the impression which the writer seemed to 
have formed concerning what he had said, 
was certainly erroneous. When the hon. 
member for Aberdeen had brought for- 
ward his motion on the state of the prisons, 
he (Mr. Peel) had stated, that he had cer- 
tainly received a great many communica- 
tions on the subject, from a gentleman of 
the name of Jennings; and he supposed 
that Mr. Hume, too, must have received 
communications of a similar nature; and 
if he had, he had expressed his opinion, 
that that hon. gentleman ought not to 
place implicit confidence in them, for that, 
in his opinion, they were exceedingly ex- 
aggerated. In the course of the evening 
he had made an inquiry into the statement, 
that the jury assembled on lieut. Devenish 
had been made drunk, and had sent to 
the chief justice of the Common Pleas, 
who had despatched a messenger to the 
prison, and had found on inquiry that the 
statement was not true. He(Mr. Peel) 
had merely stated the result of that in- 
quiry. He therefore repeated, that Mr. 
Jennings seemed to be labouring under 
an erroneous impression as to what had 
been said. Whatever degree of lenity the 
House could show to Mr. Jennings, of 
course they would shew him; but if he 
had allowed any individual to tell him, as 
Mr. Jennings had done, that he should 
make an address from the gallery of the 
House, and had not communicated the 
fact to the House, he feared that he should 
have been censured for negligence. He 
wished now to state that Mr. Clayton Jen- 
nings had also written to him on the sub- 
ject of Tuesday night’s debate, and through 
some misconstruction of what had been 
said, seemed to imagine that he had been 
alluded to. To correct that error, he 
thought it only necessary to say, that Mr. 
Clayton Jennings was not the person re- 
ferred to by him, but a Mr. Constantine 
Jennings, who had been before a committee 
of the House. 

Mr. Hume said, he had received letters 
from Mr. H. Jennings, complaining in the 
same manner as in the letter to the right 
hon. Secretary of State. His impression 
had been, that the right hon. Secretary 
had alluded to Mr. H. Jennings. Now, 
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he assured the House that that gentleman, 
who certainly had displayed much warmth 
in his letters, did not number among his 
failings a want of humanity. He had seen 
him that day, though he did not then 
know of these letters; and, undoubtedly, 
Mr. Jennings did appear to be much ex- 
cited by the imputations which he imagined 
to have been cast upon him. It was to 
be hoped, that the House would take the 
circumstance of warm and excited feelings 
into their consideration, as an excuse for 
what Mr. Jennings had done; and that 
they would make some allowance for the 
natural warmth of a man who believed, 
however unjustly, that he had been mis- 
represented, and who thought he was de- 
prived of any chance of redress, except 
through the means mentioned in his let- 
ter. He thought that, after what had now 
passed, the further notice of the matter 
might be dropped. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, that how- 
ever painful it might be to proceed against 
an individual circumstanced as Mr. Jen- 
nings was, it was impossible to let the mat- 
ter pass by quite in the way proposed by 
the hon. member for Aberdeen. The let- 
ters were a manifest breach of privilege ; 
and he should therefore move, that Mr. 
Jennings be ordered to attend at the bar 
| of the House on Monday next.—Agreed 
to. 


Corn Duties Brtx.] On the orderof 
the day for going into a committee on this 
bill, 

Sir 7. Lethbridge said, that considering 
the feeling which the House had displayed 
| a short time since upon the subject of 
his motion, he should deem it best now to 
withdraw it, reserving to himself, at no 
distant time, the right of bringing the 
question before the House, not exactly in 
the same form, but, undoubtedly, in a 
similar shape. 

Mr. £. D. Davenport said—Sir, having, 
on former occasions, tried in vain to attract 
your attention in the earlier stages of this 
bill, I hope I shall be allowed to avail 
myself of this opportunity to address the 
House on a subject to which I have paid 
of late years much attention, and of 
which I can scarcely have avoided to 
acquire somewhat of practical experience ; 
and I am the more desirous to do so, 
because I take a view of it somewhat 
different from many of those with whom 
I have voted. The measure itself has my 
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unqualified approbation. No candid man 
can fail to recognise in the principle of the 
bill, a salutary, though somewhat tardy, 
wish to mediate between the conflicting 
interests; whilst the provisions of it give us 
all the protection we have any right to ask, 
and possibly somewhat more than we may 
eventually be found to require ; and if such 
should prove to be the case, I for one shall 
have no objection to assent to the modifi- 
cation of the scale of duties. For, though 
few persons in or out of this House feel a 
more sincere solicitude for the maintenance 
of British agriculture, this feeling has never 
made me unmindful of the impolicy and 
injustice, towards other classes of con- 
sumers, of pushing protection one iota 
beyond the mere point of bona fide remu- 
neration ; by which I understand the cost 
of production, with moderate rents and 
moderate profits. On this principle, I 
and my friends opposed the 64s. amend- 
ment, because the price was too high if it 
ever could have been realised ; and if (as 
I believe it would have proved) delusive, 
it would have done mischief. If I did not 
vote for the amendment of my hon. friend, 
the member for Bridgenorth, it was not 
because I presumed to impugn it, but 
because my hon. friend, notsatistied with the 
recognition of his own principles in the 
bill before the House, insisted on our taking 
a leap in the dark, up to the precise point 
to which he thought fit to carry it. Now, 
Iam extremely anxious that the landed 
interest should not believe that we have 
settled all that is essential, to procure for 
their productions a remunerative price ; 
and I have my fears that certain expres- 
sions of the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment, relative to “an oscillating price 


between 55s. and 65s. for the quarter of 


wheat,” may tend very much to mislead 
those whose hopes we ought rather to de- 
press than encourage, under present cir- 
cumstances. We have been very busy 
discussing values in “ the integral shilling, 
and parts of such integral shilling ;” but 
we say not a word about the pounds, in 
which the main question lies. Much 
delusion has already gone forth, and much 
unmerited obloquy against that interest to 
which 1 belong, and to which, under 
such circumstances, one is almost ashamed 
to belong. But the true cause of that 
pressure, which has produced numerous 
meetings and angry discussions on corn, 
may be traced to a source which I shall 
describe in the words of Mr. Locke, under 
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the persuasion that the authority will insure 
the respect of the House. After enume- 
rating the various causes which lower rent, 
such as when “‘ The markets are supplied 
with the same commodity cheaper from 
another place,” Mr. Locke says-— Or when 
the money of the country is less; for the 
exigencies and uses of money not lessening 
with its quantity, and it being in the same 
proportion to be employed and distributed 
still, in all the parts of its circulation, so 
much as its quantity is lessened, so much 
must the share of every one who has a right 
to this money be the less, whether he be 
landholder for his goods, or labourer for 
his hire, or merchant for his brokerage.” 
And again; “ indeed, people not perceiv- 
ing the money to be gone, are apt to be 
jealous of one another, and each suspect 
another’s inequality of gain, to rob him of 
his share, &c.; but this is but scrambling 
amongst ourselves, and helps no more 
against our want then the pulling off a 
short coverlet will, among children who lie 
together, to preserve them from the cold. 
Some will starve unless the father of the 
family provide better, and enlarge the 
scanty covering. This pulling and contest 
is usually between the landed men and 
merchants ; for the labourers’ share being 
seldom more than a bare subsistence, never 
allows that body time or opportunity to 
raise their thoughts above that.” These 
observations were printed a hundred and 
forty years ago; but they are as appro- 
priate to our present conditicn as if they 
had been composed expressly for the occa- 
sion. I herewith submit an illustration in 
a table, containing the price of wheat, com- 
pared with the total computed amount of 
our currency ‘during the last nine years, 
whereby it will be found that their varia- 
tions sympathise as nearly as possible :— 


Millions aggregate 
Currency. 
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I moved for the Greenwich Hospital Con- 
tracts Returns without the least knowledge 
how they would bear me out; and I find 
they tally with the above exactly, with one 
very slight exception. 


Years. Wheat. 
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Sir C. Cole hoped the right hon. gentle-| was paid? If so, whether the duty was 
man would consent to substitute a lower | to be calculated at the price.of wheat in 
price for that at present contemplated, at | this country when the imported grain was 
which to allow a free importation of warehoused, or at the price of wheat when 
foreign grain. In a petition which ' the warehoused grain was thrown upon 
he had presented to the House, from his | the British markets ? 
constituents, there was a prayer to sub-| Mr. Alderman Atkins recommended, 
stitute 70s. for 80s., as was the law at | that the duty should be paid according to 

resent; but he, himself, thought 64s, | the price when the wheat was first im- 
would be still more likely to meet the wants _ ported. 
and wishes of the country. Such a pro-| Mr. C. Grant explained the general 
ceeding would have been but an act of nature and object of the warehousing sys- 
justice towards the agriculturists, to which tem, and re-stated that the duty upon 
they were entitled. Thesupporters of the | warehoused articles was calculated accord- 
present bill had advocated it, on the |ing to the price of the day when they 
ground that it would afford relief to the | were taken out for home consumption. 
poorer classes ; but he was of opinion that , The simple principle adopted in the bill 











it would not operate in that way. The 
moment the price of wheat was reduced, 
the manufacturers would reduce the rate 
ofwages. At all events, the agriculturists 
could not continue to pay their labourers 
at the same rate under the proposed law, 
as they did under the existing one. The 
moment the present measure should be 
adopted, the landed interest would be en- 
titled to call for a considerable reduction 
of taxation. 

Mr. Birch thought it desirable that it 
should be clearly understood whether or 
not the warehousing system would be 
applicable to corn under the proposed 
measure : for unless that were the case, it 
would, in his opinion, be perfectly nuga- 
tory. 

The House having resolved itself into 
the committee, 

Mr. C. Grant begged to offer a very 
brief explanation of the connection between 
this bill and the general warehousing sys- 
tem. It certainly was the intention of 
ministers, that bonding should be applied 
as well to corn as to all other commo- 
dities paying a duty; and by the second 
clause, he conceived that that intention 
was carried into effect. The warehousing 
system was the general law of the land 
at this moment, and without reference to 
the particular provisions, it would be ap- 
plied to grain as a matter of course. In 
order to render this object more clear, he 
should propose to leave out the words 
“imported or,” and to leave the clause 
only with the words “all corn which shall 
be entered,” &c. 

Colonel Wood wished to know distinctly 
whether, as far as warehousing was con- 
cerned, corn was to be put on the same 


| 


| upon the table was, that the duty upon 
corn was to be fixed exactly like other 
| duties : the only question for the collector 
ought to be, what was the price on the 
day when the corn was removed from the 
warehouse? It was true, that the duty 
on corn was fluctuating ; but the duty on 
sugar was also fluctuating; and when 
that was entered for home consumption, 
the duty of the day attached upon it. 
The warehousing system had been applied 
to corn as long ago as the year 1773, 
when the great corn act was passed. It 
was provided by it, that corn, grain, flour, 
&c. should be admitted into warehouse, 
under the importers’ locks, without pay- 
ment of duty, and that when the importer 
brought it into home consumption, the 
duty to be charged was at the rate of the 
day when it was released from confine- 
ment. The duty at that time could not 
be correctly called fixed, inasmuch as it 
was 15s. per quarter, when the price was 
under 53s.; and only 6d. per quarter 
afterwards. The principle now revived 
had, therefore, in fact, been in operation 
fifty years ago. 

Colonel Wood said, he had been de- 
sirous of clearly understanding the point ; 
but what had just been stated made it 
necessary for him to propose, that constant 
importations of corn should not be per- 
mitted under the new system. To effect 
this object, he would strike out the words 
“at all times,” in order to substitute an 
amendment. He denied that the Corn- 
law of 1815 was the only instance of ab- 
solute prohibition. ‘There certainly. was 
in the former Corn-laws a proviso, which, 
under some circumstances, amounted, in 
effect, to an absolute prohibition. With 





footing as any other article on which duty 
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respeet to fluctuations, it was impossible 
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to prevent them by any description of 
regulations; and, in truth, fluctuations 
ought, in certain cases, to prevail. It was 
impossible that corn should be at the 
same price, in good and in bad harvests. 
In abundant harvests, the prices would be 
reduced; and, in cases of deficient har- 
vests, the price must rise; and rise the 
more, because it was more expensive and 
difficult to get in a bad crop than a good 
one. A right hon. gentleman had, the 
other night, contended, that farming could 
not be in such a depressed state has had 
been represented, since so much manure 
had of late been imported; and he had 
instanced particularly bones and rags. 
Whether these bones and rags were imn- 
ported for the purposes of manure or not, 
he could not tell; but at any rate, the in- 
ference might be unfounded. When a 
farmer cultivated land, which could not 
be rendered productive without such ma- 
nure, he must have them, or entirely aban- 
don his business; and in point of fact, in 
1821 these farmers were, in many in- 
stances, obliged to abandon farms of about 
7002. per annum, and take farms of 300/. 
per annum; and these they continued to 
cultivate as they best could, living from 
hand to mouth ; but liable, on additional 
pressure, to be completely overwhelmed. 
He concluded, by proposing that the 
words “at all times,” should be left out 
of the clause, and that an amendment 
should be inserted instead; the effect of 
which was, that the ascending part of the 
scale of duties should be allowed to re- 
main, but that the descending scale should 
stop when the price of wheat was at 62s. 
per quarter, so as then to occasion a pro- 
hibition. 

Lord Althorp was decidedly opposed to 
the principle of prohibition, which always 
gave rise to the most mischievous specu- 
lations. Whenever a prohibition was 
fixed, the moment the prices approached 
close to the prohibitory price ruinous 
speculations were entered into, and tricks 
played. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer sug- 
gested that the amendment had better be 
proposed at a future stage of the bill. 

Sir E. Knatchbull then rose to propose 
an amendment, of which he had previously 
given some intimation. He wished his 
proposition to stand thus—that the duty 
taken on all foreign corn should be esti- 
mated by the amount of the home price 
at the time of its importation, and not at 
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the time when it might be taken out of 
bond and brought into the market: with 
a proviso, that the duty so levied should 
never be more than 20s. a quarter, and 
that the duty should not be actually paid, 
until the time when the corn was taken 
out of bond. The effect of the law other- 
wise, as it was brought forward originally, 
was to give an advantage wholly unrea- 
sonable to the speculators in foreign corn, 
who held their grain in bond. If they 
imported when the price was 60s. the duty 
immediately chargeable to them, if they 
carried their corn to market, was 20s. a 
quarter. But if they held back, and the 
price rose to 65s., then, while the home 
agriculturist gained en advance of 5s. a 
quarter on his commodity, the foreign spe- 
culator gained an advance of 15s.; for he 
gained 5s. upon the advance of corn in 
price from 60s. to 65s. and 10s. more 
upon the diminished amount which he 
had to pay in duty. 

Mr. Warburton said, that his proposal 
of a fixed duty had been constantly ob- 
jected to, upon the ground that, in a time 
of scarcity, no fixed duty could ever be 
maintained. Now the amendment of the 
hon. member for Kent, involved a fixed 
duty of a peculiarly oppressive description. 
It was possible that corn might be at 80s. 
or 100s. in the home market, and yet 20s. 
duty would be charged on the letting into 
the market of foreign corn, because that 
corn had been imported when the price 
was 60s. 

The amendment was withdrawn, and 
the original clause agreed to. 

Mr. C. Grant brought up a clause, the 
object of which was, to give to his majesty 
in council a power of prohibiting the impor- 
tation of grain or flour from any country 
in which higher duties should be levied on 
the produce and manufactures of this 
country than on the produce and manu- 
factures of foreign countries, or in which 
higher duties should be levied on British 
shipping than on the shipping of that 
country. 

Mr. Hume objected to the clause, as a 
departure from the principles laid down by 
ministers. 

Sir H. Parnell was of opinion that the 
power of prohibiting the importation of 
corn might be abused. 

Mr. C. P. Thompson objected most 
strongly to the introduction of this clause. 
He objected to it on principle in the first 
instance, and as contrary to the professed 
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doctrines on which the trade of this coun- 
try was to be regulated ; but he objected 
to it more particularly, because he con- 
sidered it as liable to misinterpretation in 
foreign countries, and likely to raise feel- 
ings of animosity and of jealousy, which 
it was our interest most certainly to avoid, 
He would instance Russia. It was well 
known that we had no treaty of reciprocity 
with Russia, and he felt convinced that 
this clause would be considered in that 
country as a blow aimed at their com- 
merce. The utmost jealousy and distrust 
already prevailed in that country, on the 
subject of our restriction regulations, and 
especially as regarded corn. He was 
sorry to say they had been materially in- 
ereased by the new law. It was only that 
day that answers had been received from 
St. Petersburgh to the letters conveying 
the resolutions proposed by the Secretary 
of State, and they were considered to be 
almost as bad as the old system. The new 
plan was considered to be a finishing blow 
aimed at the commerce of that country. 
These were not only the sentiments of the 
merchants and landowners, but of the 
government. A newspaper edited under 
the eye of the authorities there, said of the 
resolutions, that the proposed law was a 
final blow aimed by Great Britain against 
the agriculture and industry of Europe. 
Such were the feelings entertained by that 


country, which it was not our interest to | 


excite. He, therefore, earnestly hoped 
that the right hon. gentleman would re- 
consider the clause, or reject it altogether. 

After some desultory conversation, the 
clause was agreed to, The House then 
resumed, 


HNOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, April 9. 


Strate oF tue Ministry.] Lord 
King said, that seeing half a dozen of his 
majesty’s ministers present, such as they 
were, he wished to ask them two or three 
questions, He would not ask them 
whether or not the Irish were starving ; 
for about that they knew nothing, and he 
believed cared nothing. He would not 
ask them about things nearer home—he 
would not ask them whether England was 
prosperous—for that was a part of the 
government which belonged to none of 
their departments, He would not ask 
whether Portugal was safe or not; for 
one half of them would rejoice if the plan 
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were to fail, which the other half had 
adopted to give security to Portugal. He 
would begin secundum artem, by asking 
that question first, which he cared least 
about: he would first ask whether the 
present ministerial interregnum was ever 
to have anend? He would ask them, 
who were twelve jurymen sworn to give 
good advice and true, whether they had 
yet selected a foreman, or consented to 
receive a master? Whether the ministry 
were complete or not, was to him a most 
unimportant matter; for of all the animals 
in the ministerial menagerie, the prime 
minister was the most unnecessary. He 
stated this adviscdly, and on the highest 
authority. In the year 1800, an experi- 
ment had been made of what sort of a 
thing it was possible to make a minister ; 
and by the experiment it had been ascer- 
tained, that you might make a jack-boots 
a prime minister. Now, an experiment 
was trying, whether the country could not 
go on without any minister. First, it had 
been proved, that any person would make 
a minister; and now it seemed to be as- 
certained, that no minister at all was 
wanted. He was surprised.that the noble 
and learned lord who had such a hatred 
of innovatiéns, did not raise his voice 
against this dangerous innovation. If this 
year it was ascertained, that any body 
might be minister, and the next that we 
could do without one, was he not afraid 
; that, in a short time, innovation would 
extend, and his majesty might do without 
| something cise? The second question he 
| wished to ask was, whether there was any 
| truth in the alarming reports which were 
in circulation of the falling-off of the re- 
ivenue? It had been stated in the news- 
papers, that the quarter’s revenue was 
500,0002. short, and that of this 400,0002, 
| was a falling-otf in the excise. During 
| the time of our prosperity, the increase of 
the excise, they were told, was a strong 
proof of the increasing comforts and wealth 
| of the people; and he wished to know, if 
| that excise had fallen off, whether the 
ministers would acknowledge that that 
was a proof of our decline? He would 
further ask, whether the ministers could 
give them any hope of a restoration of 
public credit, or would they say, what he 
believed, that it was not likely to be res- 
tored? If he were to ask them why 
the revenue fell off, and why public 
credit. was not likely to be. restored, 
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of reasons, but they would not give the 
true one; they would not say it was 
all done by the Corn-laws. The Corn- 
laws impeded prosperity, prevented the 
restoration of credit, and injured the re- 
venue. Another question he wished to 
ask was, whether, under these circum- 
stances, they were determined to maintain 
that plan of profuse and extravagant ex- 
penditure which was laid down when the 
revenue was fruitful and the country pros- 
perous? Were all the palaces to be 
finished on the same magnificent scale as 
was voted when there was more revenue 
than they knew how to expend? In all 
well-regulated monarchies—at least it 
was so in the time of Louis 14th—if his 
majesty’s minister of the Menus Pluisirs 
were sick or were to die, not a single half 
hour would elapse before his place would 
be filled up: if one palace were to be 
pulled down, and two others built, a su- 
perintendent would be immediately ap- 
pointed, possessing a fine taste and a 
strong love of profuse expenditure; but 
when a minister died, or fell sick, on 
whose exertions the good of the country 
depended, who was the superintending 
genius of the country’s welfare—his place 
might remain five or six weeks unoccupied, 
or the appointment might be postponed, 
sine die, until the intrigues had worked 
themselves out, or until the intriguers had 
failed in their attempt to give us a govern- 
ment good for nothing ; then, and not till 
then, was it likely that the people would 
have a government good for something. 
To keep himself perfectly in order, he 
would conclude by moving, That there be 
laid before their lordships a return of this 
quarter’s revenue, as compared with the 
revenue of the foregoing quarter.—Or- 
dered. 


Sprinc-Guns Bitu.] Lord Suffield 
moved the third reading of this bill, 

Lord Ellenborough rose to oppose the 
motion. He could not, he said, consent 
to pass an act, which left the law on this 
subject in its present state of uncertainty. 
This would be the case as long as the 
word engine was retained in the bill. That 
word, in its widest sense, meant any thing 
which might inflict an injury, and their 
lordships would be obliged to remove every 
thing like a spike or a fence from around 
their houses. In a more restricted sense, 
if it were understood to mean any thing 
which only inflicted injury by being set in 
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motion, it should be so expressed, and the 
law should be made more precise. It was 
stated, in defence of the bill, that it was a 
maxim, “qui facit per alium facit per 
se ;” and though this was true, it was not 
the whole truth; for if persons setting 
Spring-guns gave proper notice, the law 
held that it was not they who committed 
the injury, but the thief who came to in- 
vade the property, and was shot in the 
attempt. He was persuaded that the con- 
tests between the gamekeeper and the 
poacher, to which the bill would give rise, 
would do much more harm than Spring- 
guns did. It had been argued, that the 
accidents resulting from Spring-guns ought 
to induce parliament to abolish them. If, 
however, they were to legislate against ac- 
cident, their labours would be ‘endless, 
The object of setting Spring-guns was not 
personal injury to any one, but to deter 
from the commission of theft; and that 
object was as completely obtained by hit- 
ting an innocent man as a guilty one. 
He conceived that the bill was contrary to 
that principle of the English law, which 
gave aman protection for his property, in 
proportion to the difficulty with which it 
could be protected by the ordinary means ; 
and that it was calculated to increase the 
temptation to crime, by diminishing the 
obstacles to its commission. If, however, 
the bill should be rejected, either in that 
House or elsewhere, he would introduce 
another, declaratory of the law as it stood. 
This would, in his opinion, be much better 
than any change; for he had frequently 
heard from those, whose knowledge and 
experience gave them ample opportunities 
of judging, that where any innovation was 
made upon the common law, it generally 
appeared afterwards, that the principle 
thereby abrogated was a wise one, and 
that our ancestors knew very well what 
they were about. 

Lord Suffield said, that all the argu- 
ments urged by the noble lord had been 
so frequently answered in former debates, 
that he would not trespass upon their pa- 
tience by any further reply to them; satis- 
fied as he was, that they considered the 
bill a good one, and that they would pass 
it. 

Their lordships divided: Contents 28. 
Not-Contents 19. Majority 9. The bill 
was then read a third time. 
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County Covurrts.] Mr. John Smith 
presented a petition from the inhabitants 
of Brighton, complaining of the serious 
evils which arose from the abuses of the 
practice of the County Courts. The pe- 
.titioners alleged, that these courts fre- 
quently granted seizures for sums treble 
the amount of the original debt, and 
this enormous increase was generally 
caused by the costs, which swallowed 
up every thing else. The hon. member 
stated, that some matters which had fallen 
within his own experience fully proved 
the truth of the statements contained in 
the petition, and among others he men- 
tioned the case of a poor woman, who was 
sued for a debt of 14s., and an execution 
being taken out against her for that sum, 
and for 15s. costs upon it, her goods were 
seized for a sum considerably exceeding 
the amount of both debt and costs; her 
bed, her pillows, and several other articles 
of furniture were taken from her, and in 
this case, as in others of a similar kind, 
nothing was returned. The bailiff, in this 
case, was summoned before sir David 
Scott, than whom a more worthy magis- 
trate never existed, and was by that gen- 
tleman bound over to appear and answer 
at the sessions. The bailiff, however, who 
knew that other charges ofa similar kind 
could be brought against him, decamped 
before the time appointed for his appear- 
ance, and the poor woman had, conse- 
quently, been unable to obtain any re- 
dress. There was another evil, to which 
he wished also to allude, and that was, 
that persons summoned for small debts 
were sometimes served with the summons 
only on the night immediately preceding 
the day appointed for their appearance at 
the County Court, which was sometimes 
as much as eight miles from their resi- 
dence, and where they were: desired to 
appear by attorney. The worthy magis- 
trate to whom he had already alluded had 
told him, that there jwere above fifty cases 
of the kind he had mentioned, and had 
expressed an earnest wish that the matter 
should be laid before parliament. With 
that wish he now most willingly complied; 
and he should only add _ his opinion, that 
the subject was one which loudly called 
for the serious attention of the House. 
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“The humble Petition of some of the 
Inhabitants of the Town of Bright- 
helmstone, in the County of Sussex, 

“¢ Sheweth—That your Petitioners have 
had to deplore the very serious evils which 
have arisen from the abuses of the County 
Court for the Recovery of Small Debts ; 
and particularly against those persons, 
who, from their situation in life are least 
able to bear them. 

“‘ That many of your petitioners have 
suffered very greatly themselves from hav- 
ing had their goods seized to more than 
treble the amount of their debt, which had 
been swelled by large costs, and against 
which, from the peculiar mode of pro- 
ceeding, it was impossible for them to 
have guarded: it being no uncommon 
practice for a person to receive a summons 
for an insignificant debt of a few shillings, 
to appear, by his attorney, at the county 
court, seven or eight miles off, on the 
following morning ; and, in case of failure, 
to have an attachment levied against his 
goods, followed by an immediate seizure. 

“‘ That, by these oppressive means, 
some of your petitioners have been nearly 
involved in total ruin. That the ordinary 
costs for defending an unjust or doubtful 
debt are so great as to be utterly beyond 
the reach of many of your petitioners, 
who have no alternative but to submit to 
the unjust demand, or be subjected, in 
many instances, to utter ruin. 

“‘ That your petitioners are well aware 
that, owing to the vigilance of a newly- 
established institution of the town, and 
to the activity of some of the magistrates, 
some of the evils have been remedied ; but 
your petitioners humbly suggest they have 
no security if that vigilance and activity 
should cease; and they pray may not 
again be subject to the same oppressive 
measures; besides which, many of the 
evils alluded to are irremediable, but 
through the interference of your honour- 
able House. 

“And your petitioners humbly pray 
that your honourable House will take their 
case into your most serious consideration ; 
and that you will adopt such measures as 
your honourable House may deem fit, to 
put a stop to the recurrence of those 
grievances, under which many of your 
petitioners have so greatly suffered. And 
your petitioners will ever pray,” &c. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor confirmed what had 
been stated by the hon. member, and 
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ever more infamously treated than those 
who unfortunately came under the power 
of the bailiffs of the county courts. He 
recommended the subject to the serious 
attention of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. He trusted that he 
should soon see some measures adopted, 
that would put an end to the means which 
these reptiles now possessed of extorting 
money from the unfortunate. 

Mr. Monck concurred with the observa- 
tions of his two honourable friends, and 
begged to add his testimony, with respect 
to the evils caused by the abuses of these 
courts. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Devon anpCornwa tt Mininc Com- 
PANY — PETITION COMPLAINING OF 
Asuses.] Mr. Alderman Waithman rose 
to present a Petition from certain subscri- 


bers tothe Devon and Cornwall Mining | 
Company, complaining of the transactions 


of the directors of that company. He 
observed, that the subject of the petition 
was one of great importance, inasmuch as 
it not only involved the reputation of some 
of the members of that House, but even, 
as it seemed to him, the character and 
honour of the House itself. The petition, 
too, the more deserved their attention, as 
it did not contain a general complaint 
accusing any one in vague terms, but con- 
sisted of a number of distinct facts, stated 
in detail. It stated, among a variety of 
other things, that an hon. gentleman, a 
member of that House, did, some time in 
the month of April, 1825, enter into a 
contract with a Mr. Teed, of Devonshire, 
for the purchase of certain mines in that 
part of the country—that the contract so 
entered into between them was conditional, 
and not absolute, and was to become void, 
unless the hon. member who made it should 
-succeed in forming a Mining Company. 
The purchase money agreed on was about 
78,000/.; and at a meeting held at the 
Albion Tavern, in the city of London, 
soon after the contract had been entered 
into, it was resolved to form a company 
for the purpose of working these mines, 
The resvlution which that meeting passed, 
declared, that the purchaser had obtained 
possession of the mines in question, at a 
very reasonable rate; and that resolution 
was said to have been made after an ac- 
curate inquiry had been instituted into the 
matter; these mines being then described 
as very valuable. The mines thus recom- 
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mended were to be purchased by the com- 
pany, who were charged 121,000/. for 
them. At this first meeting Mr. Barrett, 
an hon. member of the House, was in the 
chair; and at a second meeting, held a 
few days afterwards, when Mr. Peter 
Moore was in the chair, a prospectus of 
the intended company was issued ; a pro- 
spectus, which the petitioners declared to 
contain false and fraudulent representa- 
tions respecting the property. Out of the 
gross number of shares determined to be 
issued, 2750 were to be reserved for the 
benefit of the directors, who were to lock 
them up in a tin box; which was only to 
be opened when the necessities of the 
company should require, Some time after- 
wards the directors, in order to raise the 
price of shares and to give them a ficti- 
tious value in the market, purchased, as 
time bargains, from certain brokers, one 
thousand shares of the company, for which 
they paid a sum of six thousand pounds, 
which was charged to the company at 
large in their accounts.—The facts which 
he had already mentioned were, in his 
opinion, sufficient, not only to excite the 
attention of the House, but to call upon 
them to take some decisive steps to vindi- 
cate the honour and purity of parliament ; 
to visit with condign punishment those 
whom they might find to have been guilty 
of taking any part in this fraudulent pro- 
ceeding; and to guard against any repe- 
tition of such practices.—But the circum- 
stances he had stated were not all which 
were described in the petition, as affecting 
the honour and character of the members 
of that House. Mr. Wilks, the honour- 
able member to whom he had alluded as 
having entered into the contract for the 
purchase of the mines at the time, not 
only agreed to sell them to the company, 
but received a sum of 20,0002. on ac- 
count; a sum which was actually paid by 
a check from the directors, before he had 
obtained a complete and absolute interest 
in the property. New agreements for the 
sale of the mines were entered into, and 
the 45,0002. obtained over and above the 
original price, were agreed to be divided 
among the directors. That seemed to him 
to be one of the most serious parts of the 
petition, and certainly, if true, was a 
pretty strong proof of fraud. to that extent. 
It appeared, too, that the calls due on the 
2,750 reserved shares, had not been paid 
up; and, that they should have remamed 
unpaid after the investment of the rest, 
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seemed to create some dagree of suspicion, 
that the agreement which existed between 
the directors, upon the subject of these 
shares, was fraudulent. That suspicion 
was strongly confirmed by the statement 
of the petitioners; who alleged, that the 
effect of this reservation of shares was, 
that if they came to a high price in the 
market, so as to afford a good profit, the 
directors would have been enabled to ap- 
propriate it to themselves; while, if the 
shares fell, the loss could be thrown 
on the company. Some of the directors, 
when informed of the transaction of the 
2,750 shares, certainly had expressed the 
greatest astonishment, and had declared, 
that they were entirely ignorant of the 
matter; but the fact was, that not only 
the money had not been paid up, but that 
though it still remained unpaid, another 
call had been made on the share-holders, 
and actions had actually been commenced 
against some of them for their subscrip- 
tions.—In stating these facts, he certainly 
was bound to say, that among the directors 
there were many very respectable names ; 
ten of them being noblemen, baronets, 
and members of that House. Some of the 
directors he was personally acquainted 
with, and he entertained the highest re- 
spect for them; and he did believe, that 
if an investigation was made into the sub- 
ject, it would be found that they had com- 
mitted no other fault (a heavy fault, how- 
ever, as he was ready to contend) than the 
folly of having connected themselves with 
such transactions. The hon. member con- 
cluded by observing, that the petitioners 
prayed that the House would inquire into 
the claims they now made for redress, and 
that such measures might be adopted as 
seemed calculated to afford the redress 
they sought. If the House should not be 
prepared, after the petition had been read, 
immediately to grant a committee of in- 
quiry, he should be the last person to 
press such a measure upon them; but he 
should certainly move, at an early period, 
for a full inquiry into the subject. At 
present he should confine his motion to 
the bringing up and reading of the Petition. 

The Petition was brought up; and on 
the question that it should be read, 

Mr. Alderman Waithman requested that 
it might be read at full length, as it con- 
tained such important matter. 

Mr. John Wilks said, that he too was 
anxious that it might be read at length, 
as he had something to say upon it. 
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On the question that the Petition be 
printed, 

Mr. Wynn requested the House to con- 
sider whether it would be expedient to 
adopt this course. The House of Com- 
mons was not a criminal tribunal, it was, 
indeed, one of the chambers of the supreme 
Court of Parliament, and its duty was to 
afford redress in cases for which the law 
had not otherwise provided; but he could 
conceive nothing more injurious to, or 
subversive of, the principles on which the 
law of the land rested, than for parliament 
to permit itself to determine cases for 
which that law had given a_ sufficient 
remedy. He knew the facts only from 
the petition; and, as he understood them, 
the charge referred to an individual who 
was not a member of the House at the 
time when the ground of complaint arose. 
He was accused of having been guilty of 
certain acts of fraud, for which he might 
be questioned in a court of justice ; and he 
understood further, that proceedings at 
law were actually pending [hear, hear !]. 
Was it desirable, then, that the party 
accused should be called upon to enter 
into a defence which might prejudice his 
case hereafter ?. Unquestionably the House 
of Commons was competent to enter 
into any inquiry if it were thought that 
the public interest gravely required it, and 
with a view to direct the proceedings to 
be made by the law officers of the Crown. 


If the matter, however, did not seem of such” 


magnitude, and if it was actually already 
pending in a court of law, it would pro- 
bably be left to the investigation of that 
tribunal which the parties had already 
selected. A necessity might exist for 
stepping out of the ordinary course, but it 
might be highly inconvenient, in ordinary 
cases, to require a member prematurely to 
enter into the merits of his case. He 
therefore recommended that the Petition 
should lie upon the table, but that no 
further publicity be given to it by an order 
for printing it. 

Lord Palmerston said, that it was a 
matter of perfect indifference to him how 
the House proceeded; but, as his name 
had been mentioned as one of the directors, 
he hoped to be allowed to state briefly and 
simply the nature of his connection with 
the company. In the first place, he had 
had no concern with any arrangements 
for the formation of the company; at the 
meeting for that purpose, alluded to in the 
petition, he was not present. It was 
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certainly true that the hon. member for 
Sudbury was expected to derive consider- 
able profit by purchasing these mines, 
and then selling them to the company. 
Of that profit he was totally ignorant, 
until the fact was made known to him, in 
common with all the rest of the com- 
munity. If certain persons who were 
directors agreed to share with that indi- 
vidual any portion of that profit, he was 
not one of them; and he had no partici- 
pation of any kind in the transaction 
[hear, hear!]. He had subscribed to this 
undertaking, believing that it was a bona 
Jide speculation, and that there was a fair 
prospect it would succeed ; he had, there- 
fore, embarked a part of his money in it, 
and he had certainly thought that, by be- 
coming a director, he should be able to 
see that the affairs of the company were 
properly managed. He had only attended 
on five occasions the meetings of the 
directors. This was simply the nature of 
his connection with the company, and from 
the beginning to the end of it, he had not 
received sixpence, but had paid up very 
nearly the whole amount of his subscrip- 
tions. If the persons who signed the 
petition had done the same, their situation 
would have been more honest before the 
world, and more creditable before the 
House [hear, hear!]. It was not honest 
for individuals to subscribe nominally to 
an undertaking, in which others were 
induced to embark on the faith of the 
supposition that they had paid in a certain 
amount of capital corresponding with their 
nominal subscription, and then, when they 
found that they could not make a misera- 
ble profit by trafficking in the shares, to 
attempt to withdraw themselves from all 
responsibility. Such, however, was the 
condition of the petitioners. Proceedings 
at law had been commenced against them, 
to compel them to pay up their subscrip- 
tions ; and he was convinced that the main 
object of the petition was to induce the 
House to interpose its authority to screen 
them from those proceedings. He had 
stated fairly the whole of his connection 
with the company. He feared not to have 


his conduct, in this, or in any other , 


transaction, strictly and publicly investi- 
gated. Itwas to him a matter of indiffer- 
ence how the House dealt with the 
petition. 
the question, and would conclude by 
stating, that so far as he had been con- 
cerned with the company, it had been a 


He would not vote at all upon | 


transaction of coysiderable loss, without 
the prospect of advantage [cheers]. 

Mr. Powlett hoped, that as he also had 
been alluded to in the petition he might 
be allowed to address a few words to the 
House. He knew nothing of the original 
formation of the company. He entered 
into it about the same time as his noble 
friend opposite. He had nothing to do 
with the purchase of the mines. All the 
preliminary measures were arranged before 
he entered into the company. When he 
received his shares, he paid the deposit 
which was demanded. He attended very 
| few of the meetings, for he saw in the list 
| of directors the names of two or three 
bankers, and of other individuals con- 
nected with eminent mercantile houses, 
which he considered a sufficient guarantee 
for the respectability of the company. 
He had paid every deposit when called 
upon, and had not received a single 
farthing. If any individuals had received 
money improperly, he regretted that his 
name should have been coupled with 
theirs. He hoped he had justified himself 
in the eyes of the House [cheers]. 

Mr. John Wilks, member for Sudbury, 
rose and said :— 

Sir; notwithstanding the desire ex- 
pressed by the hon. member who spoke 
second in this debate, that the House 
would at once terminate any discussion 
which might be likely to occur, by reject- 
ing this petition, and notwithstanding the 
apparent feeling of the House in favour of 
such a proceeding, I trust, Sir, that after 
the allusions which have been made to me 
by the right hon. Secretary at War, and 
by the hon. member for Durham, and after 
the yet more distinct allusions to myself 
contained in the petition, now proposed to 
be referred to a committee, the House will 
allow me to enter into a statement of facts 
and circumstances connected with the 
company under discussion. And, Sir, in 
| making this request, allow me also to con- 
| nect with it another, that the House will 
| favour me with its best and most impartial 
| consideration. As an inducement, Sir, 
_ to this line of conduct on the part of ho- 
nourable members, I beg to call to their 
recollection the golden rule of “ audi al- 
teram partem.” I beg permission to re- 
mind them that I have enjoyed but for a 
| short period the honour of a seat in this 
| House; that this is the first time upon 
| which I have drawn on their time or atten- 
| tion; and, above all, that the subject of 
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consideration is personally to me of the 
utmost importance. 

Let me, then, Sir, entreat of this House 
to follow me with candour and attention 
through the refutations, which I shall 
attempt, of the calumnies contained in 
this petition, and I then fear not the result 
of this discussion. I am not unaware of 
the difficult task which to myself I have 
assigned. I am not ignorant of the ca- 
lumnies which have been heaped on me 
without, and even within, the walls of this 
House. I know that calumnies, oft re- 
peated, become accredited, and that the 
poison of slander is not less insidious than 
venomous. I know that the duty I am 
about to perform is, however, a duty due 
to myself, to my family, my friends, my 
constituents, this House, and the country, 
and, therefore, Sir, though the task be 
unpleasing, and the discussion uninterest- 
ing, I approach it with the conviction that 
I must perform my duty. 

I envy not, Sir, the hon. member who 
presented this petition, his feelings or 
situation this night, for I venture to assert, 
at the commencement of my observations, 
that the petition he has this night pre- 
sented, is one of the most impudent at- 
tempts to deceive the legislature of the 
country ever made in this, or any other 
national assembly. 

The statements contained in the petition 
are either in some points wholly untrue, or 
falsehood is so blended with truth, as to 
render the discovery of what is correct 
almost impossible. This is not the first 
petition which has been got up, though 
not presented. The hon. member who 
has presented this petition has admitted 
to me that one other was brought to him, 
but that it did not accord with his taste 
or wishes. I suppose, Sir, it was not 
sufficiently savoury to suit his palate. I 
suppose, Sir, it did not contain enough 
of that spice, called slander, which is so 
necessary, in the opinion of some members, 
to render a petition desirable. I suppose, 
Sir, that it did not sufficiently attack the 
conduct and character of certain members 
of this House, who are personally obnoxious 
to the worthy alderman. 

But, Sir, at length, the hon. member 
framed a petition to his own taste, and 
that is the petition read at the table of this 
House. To obtain signatures to it every 
effort has been made. Public meetings 
have been called, at which shareholders 





would not attend. Resolutions have been | that the company was got up ina fraudulent 
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passed by persons who, when they passed 
them, had no interest direct or indirect to 

rotect ; who do not, did not, and never 
had, held shares. Subscriptions have 
been proposed, but no money has been 
paid ; a contribution of two shillings and 
sixpence per share was to have been made 
for the purpose of prosecuting the direc- 
tors, but the shareholders wisely preferred 
retaining their money. Every plan and 
expedient has been adopted, and resorted 
to, for the express purpose of injuring 
private reputation, and of blackening pri- 
vate character. A petition was, at length, 
ordered tc lie at Batson’s Coftee-house for 
signature, but when sought for it was not 
there. No one would sign it, till, at 
length, the petitioners, for reasons I shall 
presently explain to the House, agreed to 
this hole-and-corner petition, no one knows 
where, or how, and intrusted it to the care 
and protection of their worthy and inde- 
pendent representative, the honourable 
alderman, who has this night presented it. 

By the threat of this petition, the peti- 
tioners expected to obtain much; they 
said to us, if you will not obey our dicta- 
tion we will petition against you. You 
shall be expelled from the House—or if 
not expelled, we will disgrace and annoy 
you. 

Every threat and every plan of intimida- 
tion has been resorted to, but without suc- 
cess, and to-night the petitioners will have 
the satisfaction of perceiving their petition 
ordered to lie on the table of the House. 
But, Sir, what is this petition? and who 
have signed it? It is a petition, Sir, 
praying for inquiry, pending suits and 
actions in the courts of law and equity, 
and into the very matters respecting which 
those actions and suits are instituted. It 
is a petition which admits that actions are 
pending, and yet which solicits that the 
real point in issue in such actions may first 
be setiled or pronounced upon by a com- 
mittee of this House. The fact is, Sir, 
that the greatest portion of these petition- 
ers are shareholders, or partners in the 
company, who have signed a deed—who 
have bound themselves to perform certain 
covenants, and to pay certain monies—who 
have actions brought against them, or if 
not brought against all, yet about to be 
brought, for the non-performance of their 
covenants, and for the non-payment of 
their contributions. These petitioners, or 
some of them, have pleaded to the actions 
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manner, and that by fraud they were in- 
duced to belong to it. To these charges 
the directors reply—we are not guilty, and 
this issue is about to be tried. Yet, al- 
though only two hours before I came to 
this House to day I was served with a 
subpena, by the solicitors to Mr. Ham- 
mond, one of the petitioners, to appear on 
the 28th instant on the trial of his cause, 
the petitioners, with a view of defeating 
justice—with a view and intention of pre- 
judicing the jury in their favour—with a 
design by stratagem to succeed in obtain- 
ing that which justice would deny to them, 
have sent down this petition by the hands 
of their honourable representative, and 
have asked, through him, the appointment 
of a select committee. 

Now, Sir, who have signed this petition ? 
Thirteen individuals, one of whom desires 
to withdraw his name—four of whom are 
not, and never were, shareholders in the 
company —and the remaining number 
composed of defaulting partners, who 
either cannot or will not complete their 
engagements. Now, Sir, these nine share- 
holders are one-ninth in number, and no 
more, of the great body of shareholders. 
And as to value as well as number, why, 
Sir, the petitioners scarcely represent one- 
sixtieth of the capital subscribed. Nine 
out of eighty-one, and 1,000/. out of 
60,0002. are somewhere about the propor- 
tion in number and value of these peti- 
tioners. But then the House will doubt- 
less be told, “ aye, but there are four scrip- 
holders” have signedit. Thisis, however, 
a delusion, for now there are no scrip- 
holders. and can be none. In order that 
this objection may be understood, it is 
necessary to state, that when a company 
is formed, after the prospectus is issued, 
and the necessary meetings held, the first 
proceeding is for the subscribers to pay 
into the hands of the banker a deposit of 
so much per share for every share they 
apply for, and intend thereafter to hold. 
The bankers, on receiving this contribu- 
tion, give a receipt for the money, and this 
is called scrip. The deposits being paid, 
the deed of partnership is then prepared, 
and the shares regularly drawn out for the 
subscribers. When these steps are taken, 
a call is made of so much per share, and 
the subscribers or holders of the bankers’ 
receipts are required to sign the deed of 
partnership—pay the call made—deliver 
in to the company the bankers’ receipt, or 
scrip—and receive in exchange shares ac- 
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cording to the number for which they may 
pay. When this formal proceeding takes 
place, some of the original subscribers not 
unfrequently finding it inconvenient to go 
on with the proposed partnership, and 
make good their engagements, prefer for- 
feiting the deposit paid to the bankers, 
and therefore decline signing the deed, 
and exchanging scrip for shares. This 
sacrifice of what has been paid, is per- 
fectly just and reasonable, since, if persons 
by professing to become subscribers, or by 
becoming so, induce others to join,- and 
to incur a great expense, it is but honest 
that those persons should at least sustain 
their proportion of the expense incurred, 
to the period they may quit the company. 

Besides this, Sir, the scrip is forfeited, 
is valueless, exists only in name, and is 
mere waste paper. The parties possessing 
it may have acquired it by weight, at the 
price of waste paper, and therefore, even 
though they may hold scrip, or what was 
once scrip, they possess only the symbol 
or sign of what has long since been de- 
clared forfeited. And the reason, Sir, is 
quite obvious. The parties, when they 
subscribed and received their scrip, did so 
for the purpose of becoming partners in 
the company, and of paying 50/. per share 
for every share they subscribed for; but 
when the partnership deed was prepared— 
when the shares were ready—when the 
partnership assumed a legal form—and 
when a further portion of subscribed capi- 
tal was required to be paid, the scrip 
‘changed hands—the price fell in the mar- 
|ket—what had cost 5/. was then sold for 
| 32., 22., or 1/., and then the holders either 
|paid the second instalment of 10/. per 
| share, and signed the deed, and received 
their shares—or else, like these scrip-hold- 
ing petitioners, they preferred forfeiting 
the deposit of 5/., and retiring from all 
future responsibility and payment. The 
parties, therefore, who in this, or any other 
undertaking, set up any claim as scrip- 
holders, after that scrip has been forfeited, 
do so in violation of every principle of law, 
honour, and justice. Yet four of these 
claimants are parties to this petition, al- 
though they have no interest to protect— 
no property in the company to watch over 
—and can be only influenced by a motive, 
to say the least of it, of a most suspicious 
and questionable kind. 

And what, Sir, let me also inquire, is 
the situation of the nine bond fide share- 











holders who have signed this petition? 
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Why, the directors made a call of 51. per 
share, payable in October last. Have 
they paid such a call? No. Is their 
non-payment acquiesced in by the direc- 
tors? No. Actions have been brought 
against all or some of them. In answer 
to such actions, they had pleaded pleas of 
fraud. 

The directors pity their mistaken views, 
and smile at their defence. The day, 
however, is fast approaching, when the 
merits of such,pleas will be tried by a jury. 
Even this day I have been served with a 
subpoena, to appear as a witness in the 
cause of “ Moore and others against 
Hammond,” and yet this very Mr. 
Hammond, with his cause appointed for 
trial on the 28th instant, presents a peti- 
tion on the 9th, praying the House to in- 
stitute an inquiry into that which is the 
subject of legal investigation. I charge, 
Sir, the petitioners with a design to preju- 
dice the jury in favour of their defence. 
I charge the petitioners with a design to 
defeat the ends of legal investigation, to 
poison the fountains of justice, and to ob- 
tain, not an impartial, but an unfair and 
partial decision. But in this, however, I 
feel confident they will be mistaken, for 
although jurymen are but men of like pas- 
sions with ourselves, yet I too highly re- 
spect the character, and consider the 
independence of a British jury too un- 
doubted, to fear that eventually these 
artifices will prevail. 

The petitioners have also ancther object 
to gain. They design to defeat my claim 
for the balance of 70,0002. due to me for 
the mines purchased. I claim a fulfilment 
of the contract. I insist that it wasa fair, 
legal, honourable, bond fide sale. I have 
prepared, or rather, I should say, a gentle- 
man at the bar, of great talents, and high 
character, has prepared a bill in Chancery, 
to compel the completion of the purchase, 
and the payment of the purchase money 
into court. The bill will ere long be filed. 
The petitioners know this. They know 
that towards such 70,0002. they must con- 
tribute—but instead of pleading their po- 
verty, or stating their inability to make 
good their engagements, which would be 
a subject of pity and regret, and not of 
reproach—instead, I say, of so acting, 
they prepare and present this petition, and 
pray it may be referred to a select com- 
mittee, hoping thereby to prejudice the 
judge, before whom the case must be ar- 
gued, against the validity of my claim. 
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In this, however, I feel equally confident that 
they will experience disappointment, and 
that they will eventually be taught that valid 
contracts are not easily to be set aside, 
and that sales and purchases are matters 
of too grave a nature to be trifled with by 
individuals possessing the loose morals 
and principles of some members of the 
Stock Exchange. 

If, Sir, their cause be good, there is no’ 
necessity to adopt this form of proceeding. 
If the matter of which they complain be ofa 
criminal nature, let them resort to the cri- 
minal courts; if of a civil nature, to the 
law courts; if of an equitable nature, to 
the courts of Exchequer or Chancery. Or, 
if dissatisfied with these modes of inquiry, 
let them attempt to dissolve the company. 
Let them convene the meetings required 
by the deed of settlement, and endeavour 
to dissolve the company, and then they 
will discover the insignificant minority of 


‘which they are composed. 


When, Sir, the nine petitioners, who 
possess some interest in this company, 
have adopted these measures without suc- 
cess, then it is surely time enough for 
them, if they have any grievances to com- 
plain of, to come down to this House and 
ask for its interposition. But of real 
grounds for complaint they have none. 
Shares are unpopular, money is scarce, 
prices are low, persons have speculated 
beyond their capital, and now, -because of 
these circumstances, and these only, the 
petitioners turn round upon myself, and 
the directors of this company, and practi- 
cally say, ‘* Although we entered into this 
company with our eyes open, although the 
mines are good, and the concern might be 
carried on advantageously; although we 
have bound ourselves to assist in so carry- 
ing it on, yet we have changed our minds, 
our money is disposed of elsewhere, and 
we will now examine into the original con- 
stitution of the company, and impute 
fraud, and excite sympathy, and thus 
endeavour to obtain relief.” 

This, Sir, is the real character of this 
petition, and these are the real motives 
and objects of the petitioners. Let me 
call the attention of the House to the 
twelve charges which the petition contains ; 
and in so doing, let me beg of the House 
to bear in mind the charges as I proceed, 
and see whether to each I do not supply 
a clear and satisfactory refutation. Be- 
fore, however, I proceed to those charges, 
let me call the attention of the House to 
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two or three leading facts connected with 
the petition and the company. The peti- 
tion sets forth, that a prospectus was 

rinted and circulated ; and that, upon the 
faith of this, the petitioners were induced 
to subscribe. This is perfectly true as far 
as it is stated, but the petitioners should 
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in the public papers, besides being sent 
to every individual with the letter allotting 
the shares. The plea of ignorance, there- 
fore, is here untenable, and no shareholder 
in this company can honestly and _ fairly 
seek to avail himself of such a plea. 

Now, Sir, is it contended by the gentle- 





have added that the prospectus consisted, | man who has presented this petition, or 
not of a few lines or sentences hastily | by the petitioners themselves, that the al- 
thrown together, or ofhigh-sounding names, | legations in the prospectus were untrue ? 





but without facts or data to support them, 
but that the prospectus consisted of twenty- 
two printed octavo pages, that it not merely 
supplied the names of the mines, but their 
locality, their mining condition, their dis- 
advantages as well as advantages, their 
dark as well as their bright side of the pic- 
ture, that it even set forth the written re- 


| Certainly not. Is it alleged that there 
were no such mines as those mentioned ? 
No. Is it alleged that the mines are bad 
or valueless? No. Is it even alleged 
that too much money was paid or agreed 
to be paidforthem? No. Then, Sir, is it 
alleged that the state of the mines, as de- 
tailed in the reports of the surveyors em- 





ports of the various persons who had ex- | bodied in the prospectus, were untrue ? 


amined and reported on the mines by | No. 


name. The prospectus stated that these | 
mines had been purchased, and that those | 
who subscribed would subscribe to pay for | 
them. The petitioners have omitted also 

to state another fact, which makes so | 
much against them. They have omitted 
to state that, to which I particularly in- 
vite the attention of this House; namely, 
that before one single shilling of this capital 
was paid, each person who had applied for 
shares, and to whom shares had been al- 
lotted, was supplied with a printed copy of 
this prospectus, and allowed some on 
for its consideration, before they were re- 

quired to determine whether they would 

pay or decline the shares. This I con- 

sider most important, and especially, | 
when the clauses, as to the proposed go- 
vernment of the company, contained in 
that prospectus, are considered. In many 
other companies, payment was first re- 
quired, and then a prospectus followed. 
But here the prospectus preceded the pay- 
ment. Inmanyothercompanies payment was 
first required, and then followed the names 
of directors and officers, but in this asso- | 
ciation the names were first supplied. In | 
many other companies paymert was first | 
required, and then followed a statement 
of the proposed plan of regulation or go- 
vernment, but in this, payment was the 
last thing required, and no one was ex- 
pected or invited to join it, until he had 
first fully satisfied himself, not only of the 
nature of the undertaking, but even of all 
its minor arrangements. Nor can indi- 
viduals plead exemption from this, on any 
ground whatever ; for this long prospectus, 
of twenty-two pages, was actually inserted 
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| Company. 





Is it even alleged that the names of 
the directors and officers mentioned were 
placed there without their permission, or 
that they were dishonourable, or ignorant, 
or improper men? No. Is it alleged 
that the deed of partnership is objection- 
able, or at variance with the prospectus ? 
No. And even if it were, the following 
clause at the end of the prospectus, and 
to which I invite the attention of the 
House, would answer such an objection. 
For so cautious, Sir, were the individuals 
who established this company, that there 
should be no possible mistake respecting 
it, that they inserted the following 
clause :—‘‘ The Company is governed bya 
Board of eighteen Directors, exclusive of 
the Chairman and two Deputy Chairmen. 
The affairs of the Company will be managed 
under a Deed of Settlement, which, when 
approved and signed by the majority of the 
Directors, will be deemed the Deed of Set- 
tlement for regulating the Company.” 
What then, Sir, I ask, is alleged in this 
petition, and what are the pretended rea- 
sons for requesting this House to appoint 
a Select Committee ? Yes, Sir, the peti- 
tion prays for the appointment of a Select 
Committee, as in the case of the Arigna 
I should have thought the 
honourable member who presented this 
petition had had enough of such commit- 
tees and such investigations. The honour- 
able member who moved for that commit- 
tee is welcome to enjoy the triumph of that 
investigation, and to congratulate himself 
upon its issue; but as far as I know the 
opinions of others, there is towards Mr. 
Brogden and Mr. Bent but one feeling — 
that of congratulation to these honourable 
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members, who have come out of that inves- 
tigation so fully acquitted. 

The first charge, Sir, which the peti- 
tioners make, is, “‘ that the annual meet- 
ing, which should have been held in April, 
1826, was not so held till June!” Now, 
let me ask the hon. member, what injury 
resulted from this either to the sharehold- 
ers, the directors, orthe company? None. 
None is even alleged in the petition. But 
this is not the only answer to the charge. 
The deed of settlement required that all 
accounts of the company should, in every 
year, be made up and audited to the 31st 
March, to be submitted to the annual | 
meeting to be held in April. But after | 
some time, the directors found this to be | 
impracticable. In consequence of the na- | 
ture and mode of keeping the accounts of | 
mines in Cornwall, one or two months | 
must always be in arrear. Indeed, before 
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had been examined and reported on— 
the reports were laid before the meetin 

—they were printed and circulated—the 
prices paid for the mines were not kept 
secret. As well might an individual com- 
plain that an estate was sold by auction 
for 70,000/., simply because it was so sold, 
and simply because the price was 70,000/., 
as for these individuals to complain that 
the price given was 121,000/., without 
stating that they are prepared to prove, 
by the most undoubted testimony, that it 
was an excessive and exorbitant sum, and 
not excessive or exorbitant now, but then, 
namely in April, 1825, since the House 
will recollect the price of shares in mines 
at that time—the standard price of copper 
at that time—the state of these mines at 
that time—and the saleable price at that 
time. A valuation now, when the mines 
have been neglected—when the machinery 


the middle of May, the directors could | is getting out of order—when the water in 
not procure the accounts to the 31st of some has been gaining ground for months 
March, as directed by the deed; and ; —when trade is stagnant—when joint- 
therefore, as the directors were obliged | stock companies are unpopular—when 
either to hold the meeting in April, with- | capital is scarce, and the spirit of enter- 
out the accounts being ready for inspec- | prise and speculation checked; I say, Sir, 
tion, or to postpone the meeting, they re- a valuation now would supply no criterion, 
solved on postponing the meeting till, unless the valuation was made with refer- 
June. And they were additionally induced | ence to April, 1825. For, after all, the 
to adopt this determination, from the cir- | House must remember that the value of a 
cumstance that the manifest object of the | mine, like the value of a field, is what it 
deed was to secure that, when the annual | will fetch. Now, Sir, is it alleged that, 











meeting was held, the accounts of the pre- 
ceding twelve months should be laid be- 
fore the meeting, but if the meeting had | 
been held in April, the report of the direc- | 
tors could only have been a report of the 
first nine months. The meeting would, | 
however, have taken place in May, but 
for the dissolution, or expected dissolu- 
tion, of the last parliament; and it was. 
then said, postpone the annual meeting 
until June, because, otherwise, the share- 
holders will inquire, Where are your 
noblemen, and your members of patlia- 
ment? Where are your directors now ? | 
and will, perchance, infer from their ab- 
sence that they have abandoned the con- 
cern. 

The second charge is—“ That at the 
meeting held at the Albion Tavern, the 
persons present agreed to purchase the 
mines of Mr. Wilks for 121,000/.” This, 
Sir, is perfectly true, but is there any 
allegation that the mines are not worth 
the sums agreed to be paid for them? The 
meeting was held before the money was 
required from the shareholders—the mines 





_ after taking all these circumstances into 
consideration, and making all these allow- 


ances, the sum of 121,000/. was still ex- 
cessive and fraudulent ? not one syllable 
has escaped the lips of the worthy alderman 
to that effect, nor is there one word bear- 
ing upon it in the petition. Why had not 
these parties sent down unsuspected sur- 
veyors of first-rate character, knowledge, 
and talent, to report on the nature, capa- 
bilities, and probable value in April, 1825, 


_of the mines and machinery ? and why did 


they not present such reports to the notice 
of the House? I have invariably said, if 


| you can prove that I asked too much, and 


that you agreed to pay too much, then 
establish your case, and I will make a 
deduction from my contract price, but it 
is too much to ask the House to impugn 
my contract, and pronounce the price 
agreed onto be enormous, without evidence, 
or without statement. I have over and 
over again offered to refer this to arbitra- 
tion—to the arbitration of any honourable 
and respectable men, but the offer has not 
been acceded to. And as to the testimony 
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of sharehalders, some shareholders who} me trouble the House with nearly the last 
have visited the mines, or employed per- | Resolution, which runs thus :—“ Thirty- 
sons to visit them, have reported on them  first.—That the foregoing Resolution be 
most favourably. Every shareholder has | entered in a minute book, to be called 
also had an opportunity of inspecting them | ‘ The Proprietors’ Minute Book,’ and be 
—they are in no distant land—in no track- | signed by the chairman, and that a copy 





less forest—in no desert country, or im-/| of the minutes be sent forthwith to each 


passable mountain. They are not three | 
hundred miles from the Metropolis of the | 
British empire—they are situate in Corn- | 
wall—they can be easily discovered and | 
inspected. Yet, though this has not been | 
done by these nine petitioners, they make | 
it a leading feature in their complaint, | 
that 121,0002, was agreed tobe paid to me | 
. for the mines. Is concealment of the price | 
alleged? No! that was impossible. The | 
mines were bought at a meeting openly— | 
at a meeting held at a public tavern in the | 
city of London—the separate prices agreed | 
to be given for each mine distinctly stated | 
—the prices given by me for each mine | 
stated with equal distinctness—the value 
of each mine was canvassed and discussed 
—the reports on each mine were read—my 
agreements for the conditional purchase of 
each mine exhibited and perused—a cal- 
culation made of the profit I might realize 
—and then the following Resolutions 
adopted, unanimously, and to which I call 
the attention of the House. They are 
these—‘*' Resolved Third—That it appears 
to this meeting, that Mr. Wilks, of New 
Broad-street, is possessed of many very 
valuable and approved mines, and that the 
reports of captain Richards, captain Teague, 
and captain Champion, have satisfied this 
meeting of the expediency of purchasing 
the mines. Fourth.—That this meeting 
therefore agree to purchase Wheal Boulton 
mine for 25,000/.; Wheal Nancy mine for 
8,000/.; Wheal Fanny mine for 12,5007. ; 
Wheal Crenver, Oatfield, and Chance, for 
30,000/.; Wheal Abraham and Wheal 
Drym for 4,000/.; West Wheal Welling- 
ton for 7,000/.; Great Wheal Fortune for 
11,500/.; Wheal Barnard for 11,0002. ; 
and West Wheal Vor for 12,000/. ; making 
together the sum of 121,000/. Twenty- 
sixth.—That the Directors have the power 
to purchase (in addition to those already 
purchased of Mr. Wilks) such other mines 
in Cornwall, or Devonshire, as they may 
deem eligible for the interests of the 
Company.” 

What became, Sir, of these Resolutions ? 
Were they secreted ? Were they deposited 
in some iron box, as a document unfit for 


| 








public inspection? No such thing, for let 


”? 


absent director.” But it may be asked, 
were the Resolutions so entered, and copied, 
and distributed? Unquestionably. The 
Resolutions were entered in the Proprietors’ 
Minute Book by a clerk of the company, 
and that Proprietors’ Minute Book was 
open for the inspection of the shareholders, 
at the offices of the company, and was 
laid on the table to invite inspection. 
Further, did [ attempt to conceal that F 
was the vendor to the company? Did 1 
introduce any other name? Did I hide 
the transaction, or hesitate to avow it? 
No. The Resolution I have already read 
must, I should think, have satisfied the 
House upon this point. Further, let me 
call the attention of the House to the fact, 
that three of the individuals, from whom I 
purchased some of the mines, became 
directors. I refer to Mr. Teague, Mr. 
Carne, and Mr. Reynolds. If I had wished 
to secret the circumstance, that I had 
made a profit on my purchase, or even to 
secret the exact amount of profit, should 
I have adopted this line of conduct, to in- 
troduce three gentlemen to the board of 
directors, fully cognizant of the facts? 
But though I concealed nothing in my 
proceedings, the worthy alderman, who has 
presented this petition, has been far less 
candid and open, I asked for an inspection 
of the names attached to this petition, and 
that individual has thought fit to refuse 
them [no, from Mr. Alderman Waithman], 
The hon. member, Sir, denies this, and, as 
he denies it, I will show the House what 
that denial is worth. Sir, I applied, in 
the first instance by letter, to the hon. 
member, for a copy of this petition; at 
first he refused it, and said he had consult- 
edsome members, who said it was unusual ; 
he, however, afterwards promised to con- 
sult the Speaker. Ina few days he wrote 
me a letter, stating he would admit me to 
peruse the petition at his own house, 
before ten o’clock in the morning, This 
step I declined, preferring to inspect it at 
the Vote-office. But what did the hon. 
member leave there? Not the petition, 
but a sheet of paper, professing to contain 
a copy of the petition, but without a single 
signature attached to it, J then applied 
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to the hon. member for an inspection of the 
names. And did he comply with my 
request? Certainly not. I now, there- 
fore, Sir, as an English gentleman, call on 
the hon. member to retract, as he is bound 
to do, his most improper and unparlia- 
mentary denial [hear, hear]. I therefore 
repeat, Sir, the observation which I just 
now made, that the charge of concealment 
attaches not to me, but to the worthy 
alderman. 

But further, Sir, with reference to this 
second charge, I beg to ask, what must 
have been my opinion of the mines, the 
purchase, and the probability of success, 
when | state, that myself, and my then 
partner, Mr. Verbeke, took two thousand 
shares in the company, and have actually 
paid 30,000/.? All those shares are now 
mine, and I have not parted with them. 
Was this like the conduct of an individual 
who was cajoling or deceiving others—to 
place 30,000J. in it himself? And let me 
also add on this topic, that at the meeting 
where these mines were purchased from 
me, all the agreements, documents, reports, 
surveys, whether good or bad, were pro- 
duced by me, examined, considered, and 
discussed : and that what was done by those 
parties, and acquiesced in by the share- 
holders, was so done deliberately, calmly, 
and with due consideration. Nor should I 
omit stating to the House a circumstance, 
which, at least in my opinion, is entitled to 
much weight. One of the shareholders, 
a Mr. Johnston, in the early history of the 
company, expressed strongly to the secre- 
tary his opinion to be unfavourable, and 
he declined for a long time exchanging his 
scrip for shares. But in August, 1825, he 
attended on the secretary, stated that he 
was a holder of seventy scrip receipts ; that 
he had, on previous occasions, intimated 
his intention of forfeiting some of the scrip 
from unfavourable reports which had been 
circulated ; that he had then, however, 
satisfied himself of the good management 
of the company — of its great utility — 
of the benefit which must ultimately 
result to the shareholders when all the 
mines were in full work. He further 
Stated, that he had delayed paying the 
call until he had satisfied himself by 
inquiries of men connected with mining in 
Cornwall, and able to give a correct opi- 
nion. He then stated, that he had learned 
that the company was entitled to the 
greatest confidence, and would prove an 
advantageous means of investment. On 
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two mines, namely, ‘‘ Wheal Fanny,” and 
“ Wheal Fortune,” the gentleman further 
pronounced very high opinions, and ex- 
pressed his perfect satisfaction with the 
undertaking. Now, Sir, this was the tes- 
timony of an individual, much prejudiced 
at one time against the company, but who 
afterwards satisfied himself that his former 
opinion was erroneous, and then had the 
manliness and honour to state the result of 
his conviction. 

It has, however, been urged, Sir, by 
some persons out of this House, that whilst 
those who attended the meeting have cer- 
tainly no right to complain of the price 
given for the mines, those who did not 
attend have such right. Now, Sir, to 
this proposition I cannot possibly assent. 
Those who did not so attend were in no 
way prejudiced. First, because no deposits 
had been paid when the meeting was held. 
Second, because no prospectus was issued 
till after the meeting, and, therefore, per- 
sons were not asked to subscribe to pur- 
chase mines, with the names or nature of 
which they were unacquainted, since all 
these facts were detailed in the prospectus. 
Third, because the resolutions adopted at 
the meeting were open to the inspection of 
all parties who did not attend the meeting. 
Fourth, because those resolutions were 
entered in the Proprietors’ Minute Book, 
kept open at the office, for the inspection 
of the proprietors at all times, Fifth, 
because the parties had abundance of time 
between the period when the prospectus 
was issued, and the deposit required to be 
paid, to make all necessary inquiries: and 
sixth, because the nine persons who have 
signed this petition, and in fact all the share- 
holders, had months in which to make 
inquiries, and remove doubts, if any they 
entertained, before they exchanged their 
scrip for shares, and became formally 
partners. 

For the reasons I have now stated, I 
therefore submit to this House, with a feel- 
ing of the most perfect confidence, that 
the second charge follows the fate of the 
first. And I again protest against the 
conduct of these petitioners, who venture 
to insinuate the price agreed to be given 
for the mines at the time as excessive, 
without daring expressly to charge so; or 
without adducing, or offering to adduce, 
one tittle of evidence to support the pro- 
position. 

The third charge contained in the peti- 
tion, is—‘‘ That the directors made a 
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reserve of two thousand seven hundred and 


fifty shares.” Now, Sir, those who make 
this charge, are either ignorant or not aware 
of the resolutions establishing thiscompany. 
If ignorant, they should have informed 
themselves; but if aware, then they have 
no excuse to offer. Why, Sir, by the 
seventh resolution of the meeting at which 
this company was originally formed, the 
directors were expressly empowered to re- 
serve as many shares as they might think 
fit. In pursuance of such resolution, the 
directors did reserve some shares, but though 
originally to the number mentioned in the 
petition, yet subsequently only to the 
amount of six hundred. On the 13th 
of April, seven thousand three hundred 
and twenty shares were allotted; on the 
26th of April, eighty; and afterwards to 
myself and partner, two thousand. Thus, 
if all the shares allotted had been paid 
upon, nine thousand four hundred would 
have been issued instead of ten thousand, 
the total number of shares, and a reserve 
of six hundred only would have been made. 
Nor, Sir, does it affect the statement I have 
now made, that all the nine thousand four 
hundred shares so allotted were not paid 
upon. This was no fault of the directors, 
but only of those persons, principally con- 
nected with the Stock Exchange, who 
applied for shares in all proposed compa- 
nies, as soon as even their titles were an- 
nounced, and then who either paid or not, 
according to whether the shares came out 
at a premium or not. The question is, 
what shares were allotted that might 
have been paid upon? and my answer is 
nine thousand four hundred. Thus much 
for this subject of complaint. 

The fourth charge is—‘ That the direc- 
tors bought up one thousand shares at a 
premium, and paid for them 6,198/. 15s.” 
In order, Sir, that the precise nature of 
this allegation may be understood, allow 
me to remind the House that the one 
thousand sharesso bought up for6,198/.15s. 
had first of all been paid upon by the per- 
sons to whom they had been allotted ; and 
that the sum so paid, being 5/. per share, 
was 5,000/. The real question, therefore, 
is whether the difference between the 
5,0007. and the 6,198/. 15s. being 
1,198/. 15s., was or was not honestly and 
properly laid out, it being so expended in 
premiums and commission paid on the one 
thousand shares purchased in the market ? 
for the House will clearly understand, that 
although the petitioners would mystify this 
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matter, it is a most simple transaction. It 
would appear from the petition as though 
6,1981, 15s. had been lost or sacrificed ; 
whereas, the total loss was 1,198/. 15s., 
being the sum paid for premiums and 
commission. 

Now, Sir, the object of the directors in 
making this purchase was fair and bond 
Jide. The directors were told by indiyi- 
duals connected with the Stock-exchange 
—‘ Your prospectus is too long—your 
statements too minute—your information 
too specific. This is not the kind of thing 
to take in the market. Depend on it 
your shares will not be paid on. We 
advise you to buy up the shares and 
abandon the undertaking.” The directors 
were further told—‘“ By your candour, 
your ingenuousness, your concern will 
fail—mystery, hard names, and unknown 
geography, are better suited to the Stock- 
exchange than mines in Cornwall — 
worked by Englishmen — with English 
capital—under the sanction of English 
laws—and subject to English tribunals. 
Depend on it it will not do.” The 
directors perceived that there was some 
tardiness in payment, and they resolved, 
for a short time, to adopt the advice 
given—to buy up the shares—to divide 
the loss among themselves—and to resign 
the undertaking. It was at this period 
the order was given. What was its effect ? 
The shares rose in price. In one day 
they were purchased—a great body of the 
applicants for shares came forward and 
paid upon them—and the company instead 
of being abandoned, was established. 

Now, Sir, did the directors, in adopting 
this measure, do it with the intention of 
forcing up the market? Certainly not. 
Was this their object? This may be best 
answered by referring to their conduct. 
When the shares were at a premium, did 
the directors sell their shares? Did they 
take them into the market to profit there- 
by? Nosuch thing. They sold not one 
single share—they did not offer to do it. 
The shares originally taken by them, with 
but few exceptions, they still retain. 
Some of them have increased their original 
number, and all, even now, feel assured 
that the mines only require a fair ex- 
penditure of capital upon them to be re- 
munerative to the share-holders. And let 
me further ask of the worthy alderman, 
did the directors gain by this transaction ? 
Was it not a loss to them? Did not the 
directors, officers, and their friends, 
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possess by far the greatest portion of 


shares? Was not any loss, therefore, 
a loss to them as well as to the other 
shareholders. The object was bond fide— 
the intention was honourable and just. 
By it the directors sought not to profit— 
and did not profit—but sustained a loss— 
and yet, at the expiration of two years 
from the transaction, though it was well 
known and publicly talked of at the time, 
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the directors, simply because it was made 
before the deed was signed. Ifthe share- 
holders by the deed had not adopted the 
principle, they might have found fault, 
bat having adopted it by signing the deed, 
I submit to this House that their com- 
plaint is both frivolous and vexatious. 
The Sixth Charge made by the Petition- 
ers, is— ‘‘ That I was not entitled to the 
Mines when I sold them at the Meeting 


these petitioners come forward to upbraid , held at the Albion Tavern.” This state- 
the directors in the petition now on the | ment is untrue, and the petitioners well 


table of this House. 
The Fifth Charge is one connected 
with that to which I have just drawn the 


| 


know that it isso. I had at that time 
agreed, in writing, with the agents of the 
parties belonging to the mines to purchase 


attention of the House, it is —‘‘ That the | them for certain sums, and had stipulated 
purchase of the one thousand shares was | in what manner I should pay for them. 


for fictitious purposes.” This, Sir, I 
pronounce to be untrue. If only a thou- 
sand shares had been paid upon, the 
thousand shares would have been thus 
bought up—the loss by the premium, &c. 


| 
| 
\ 


| 


would have been sustained by the direc- | 


tors, and the company would have been 
abandoned. But the result was widely 
different. The persons to whom shares 
were allotted, and who were unconnected 
with the Stock-exchange, thought better 
of it than those individuals, and many 
thousand shares being paid on, the com- 
pany was continued. But what became 
of the one thousand shares so purchased ? 
Were they afterwards gold? No. - Were 
they misappropriated? No. Are they 
still in existence, and in possession of the 
company? Most assuredly. If the di- 
rectors had sold them again, and made a 
larger profit than the 1,1982. 15s., and 
had divided that profit, or had divided 
any profit, and charged the company with 
the loss, then the object ‘might have been 
fictitious, and the directors might have 
been blamed ; but no such event occurred, 
and no such conduct is imputed. 

There is also another answer to this 
objection. In the deed of settlement 
which these very petitioners, who are 
shareholders, have signed, is contained 
a clause expressly empowering the direc- 
tors to buy up shares, and either to cancel 
or resell them, or to retain them for the 
company. This deed, so signed, was not 
executed hastily, or without deliberation, 
by the petitioners, but after mature con- 
sideration; and yet, although this deed 
contains in it a clause expressly authoriz- 
ing the purchase of shares by the di- 
rectors, these petitioners object to a pur- 
chase made on the very same principle by 
VOL, XVII. 








In consequence of these agreements I 
received possession of the mines; at the 
meeting in question [ produced these 
agreements. I sold my interest whatever 
that interest might be—I had an equitable, 
as well as legal interest, and that interest 
was purchased from me. But then it is 
urged that the agreements under which I 
held were only conditional, that is, that 
they contained a clause making them void, 
unless within a given time I established a 
company or partnership to work them. 
This clause was proposed by the vendors, 
and not by me, but whether by me or by 
them, it appeared a fair and reasonable 
one; for the vendors inquired—Do you 
intend to work these mines yourself? I 
replied, certainly not, but that I proposed 
to sell them to a company for the best 
price I could procure, and what the mines 
were worth. They then stated that by 
the terms of the leases, and the custom of 
Cornwall, the mines must be worked 
within a given time, and as it was not my 
intention to work them, but to sell them to 
a company who would work them, they 
must require the contract to be at an end, 
unless the company should purchase them 
within a given time. To this I assented, 
and the original agreements were so pre- 
pared. When, however, the company 
purchased the mines of me, the conditional 
agreements were cancelled, and absolute 
ones entered into—and at this moment 
actions are pending against me to recover 
the sums agreed to be paid by me, thereby 
demonstrating, that I was really the pur- 
chaser, and afterwards the bond fide seller ; 
and that there was no trick or understand- 
ing upon the subject ; but that it was an 
every day mercantile proceeding. And 
let me add, in confirmation of this, my 
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explanation, that if such were not the real 
state of the case, then there would have 
been no occasion for second agreements ; 
or, if entered into at all, they would have 
contained the same conditional clause in 
favour of myself. But no such thing. I 
took the risk upon myself, and upon that 
risk, and agreement, the parties look to 
me for the balance due to them for the 
mines. . 
And now, Sir, with respect to the real 
question, whether I was or was not entitled 
to the mines when I sold them? Let me 
remind the House of a fact, which may 
have escaped its recollection, that at any 
rate the company has been in the possession 
of the mines for nearly two years—that it 
has worked the mines—that it has received 
the produce of the mines—that such pro- 
duce has been sold, and many thousand 
pounds actually received by the company 
—that even the title deeds of the mines 
are in the possession of the bankers of the 
company—and that the company will not 
allow me to copy or inspect those deeds. 
It does then appear that I had something 
to sell, and that something real and sub- 
stantial has been purchased. The com- 
pany has been in undisturbed possession 
and enjoyment of nine mines, with all the 
machinery, stock, and produce, for two 
years, and on paying the balance of the 
purchase money it can have at once a 
legal title and conveyance, in which all 
necessary parties will join, of all those 
mines. Can I nowconvey? Can I now 
make out a good title? Unquestion- 
ably. Have the parties tendered their 
money and required it? No. Have they 
not prevented me from tendering a con- 


veyance, by refusing me the inspection of 


even the title deeds, at the same time that 
they have refused to pay for the mines 
they thus occupy and enjoy? Then, Sir, 
instead of complaints coming from the 
worthy alderman and his Stock-exchange 
adventurers, I am the party aggrieved by 
the conduct of the petitioners and the 
company. My situation at the present 
moment is this—I have bought mines, 
and the parties are proceeding against me 
for the balance of the purchase money. 
L have sold mines, and the parties to whom 
I have sold them will not pay me for them, 
but yet are proceeding against me to pay 
a call of 5/. per share, on the shares held 
by me. ‘ Hardship” indeed! Yes, it is 
a case of hardship, but itis hardship to 
myself. The Sixth Charge therefore, I 
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submit to the House, is unproved, un- 
supported, and baseless, and like the rest, 
is only made to excite prejudice, and 
defeat justice. 

The Seventh Charge contained in the 
petition, is—‘ That I gave but 78,5007. 
for the mines, and that I have sold them 
for 121,0007.!" And what matters it, 
Sir, whether I gave 100/., or 100,000/. 
for the mines? The question is, what 
were the mines worth ? were they worth, 
when sold, the price agreed to be paid ? 
Were the representations made as to their 
names, character, size, tenure, capabilities, 
products, history, and past operations, or 
future prospects, false or exaggerated ? 
nothing of this kind is alleged, nor could 
it be stated with even the semblance of 
truth. Is it, Sir, alleged that I purchased 
these mines as a director, or a solicitor, or 
officer to the company, and then that I 
sold them at an advanced price, keeping 
back the profit? Why, Sir, this could 
not be, for I agreed to purchase the mines 
before a meeting had been held, or a reso- 
lution adopted, before one farthing had 
been subscribed, a prospectus issued, or a 
syllable respecting such a company uttered 
or written. If it had been otherwise there 
might have been reason for complaint. It 
then might have been said—“ as agent, or 
director, or solicitor to the company, you 
were bound to buy for the company, at as 
low a price as possible, and had no right 
whatever to seek for or to expect a profit,” 
and this, Sir, would have been a fair and 
reasonable proposition. But it is too 
much to expect that, whereas I purchased 
the mines in February or March, and then 
sold them in April or May, I should, for 
no reason whatever, sell them at the very 
same price which I gave for them, and 
thus run all the risk of the purchase, and 
then all the risk of the sale, for no other 
object or purpose than to establish a 
company. Such an expectation would 
have been most absurd, and such a line of 
proceeding upon my part, would have been 
most unmercantile and extraordinary. [I 
bought them to sell again. I bought them 
because they were represented as great 
bargains. 1 bought them because I was 
informed that I could sell them again at a 
profit. I bought them not without inquiry, 
Investigation, or surveys; but after due 
deliberation, inquiry, and examination. 
And how did I sell them? Openly and 
publicly, at a meeting held at a public 
tavern, at which many persons were present 
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who had proposed to hold shares in a 
company to work them. I produced my 
agreements. One gentleman, who had 
gone down at my risk and expense to 
visit and inspect the mines, attended the 
meeting, and afforded much information, 
All reports, papers, and documents were 
laid open. ‘They were all printed in the 
prospectus. The prospectus was advertised, 
printed, and circulated. No one sub- 
scribed a farthing towards the capital 
without all this prior information being 
supplied to him. All this was acquiesced 
in and approved for twelve months, until 
at length a call was made, and then these 
petitioners pronounced the company a 
fraud, and by false and artful statements 
for a period imposed upon the public 
press, and upon the country at large. But 
that time is gone by. Delusion and 
hypocrisy are now about to be unmasked ; 
and I tell these shareholders, I tell the 
House, and I tell the country, that these 


very petitioners, who now complain, were | 


aware of all the facts of which they com- 
plain at the time, and before the time they 
became original proprietors. But now, 
when shares are unsaleable, when all 
mining speculations are depreciated, and 
when at any sacrifice of honour or of prin- 
ciple some parties are desirous of getting 


rid of both their moral, legal, and equit- | 


able responsibility—now it is, Sir, that the 
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charge of fraud is brought forward, and | 


attempted to be imposed upon this House. 
And there is another circumstance con- 
nected with the charge I am now consider- 


ing, to which [ wish especially to direct | 


the attention of this House. 


It is stated, | 


Sir, that I have sold the mines to the com- | 


pany for 121,000/., and that I purchased 
them for 78,5002. But has the company 
paid me this 121,000/.? No, Has it 
paid me the 78,500/.? No. 
me but 54,000/. out of the 121,0002., and 
yet the petitioners complain. Have these 
petitioners, or has the company, tendered 
to me the difference between the 54,0002. 
and the 121,000/., and required a title or 
conveyance which it cannot procure? No 
such thing. Well, then, has it offered the 
difference between the 54,0002. and the 
78,5001, which it admits I am to pay for 
the mines? “Is this 24,500/. tendered or 
offered? No. Is it said—“ You must 
take the price you gave for the mines, and 
that we will pay, and you must merge all 
your profits?” Nothing of this sort has 
been proposed or offered. But I have 
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offered repeatedly to leave the whole 
question, both as a gentleman and a 
merchant, to the arbitration of any com- 
petent, honourable, and respectable arbi- 
trators. This proposition, however, has 
been disregarded, and the transaction 
pronounced a fraud! Fraud! there was 
no fraud init. Let the contract be nar- 
rowly looked to, let it be examined, and 
it will be found to be an open bond fide 
transaction. I do not, Sir, object to 
inquiry, I challenge it ; but I deprecate an 
inquiry in this House. There are compe- 
tent, legal, and equitable tribunals. To 
one of them I have appealed, to another 
the petitioners have appealed. In both I 
feel confident that justice will be done; 
but till justice is refused no appeal can be 
necessary to this honourable House. 

The Eighth Charge which the petition- 
ers make in their petition, is—‘‘ That I 
have received 54,000/. on account of the 
121,0002.” And pray, Sir, let me ask the 
hon. member what the company has re- 
ceived in return? Has not the company 
been in possession of the mines for two 
years? Has not the company been in 
possession, and still continues in possession, 
of the machinery, amounting to very many 
thousand pounds? Has not the company 
worked the mines for two years? Has it 
not raised, and sold, and been paid for 
more than 10,000/. worth of ores? Has 
it not possession, also, of the title deeds ? 
Is it, Sir, I ask the House, a subject of 
complaint that in return for mines, machi- 
nery, and ores, for possession undisputed 
and undisturbed, as well of the property 
as of the title deeds, that part of the 
purchase money has been paid? Surely 
the House will not be deceived by such 
allegations. And then, Sir, let me also 
ask the hon. member who has presented 
this petition, what has become of the 
54,000. I have received? Why, Sir, 
30,0007. I have paid back into the funds 
of the company. With one hand, I re- 
ceived 54,000/., with the other I put back 
30,0007. And this, Sir, is one of the 
many examples which I could give the 
House of the fair, and unbiassed, and 
candid, statements contained in this peti- 
tion. Andthen, Sir, it will be recollected, 
that besides the 30,0002. thus invested, I 
have paid two instalments on my purchase 
money to the individuals of whom I pur- 
chased the mines. In addition also to 
such payment, I am the holder of scrip, 
now forfeited, to a considerable amount, 
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which I purchased in the market, and I 
have expended large and various sums of 
money in expenses, gratuities, and pay- 
ments for services; and I may truly add, 
that at this time I have paid away, con- 
nected with this company, several thousands 
of pounds more than I have received. 

I have now conducted the House 
through eight of the charges made against 
myself or the directors in this petition. I 


now arrive at the ninth, and there are | | 


believe, but three more [a laugh] and to 
this ninth I especially invite the attention 
of the House. The Ninth Charge is, that 
“it was agreed when the company was 


formed, that 1 was to divide a portion of | 
the profits among the directors, and that | 


I have divided a part of such profits.” 
Now, Sir, in the first place, I deny this 
statement. I deny it positively, and in 
the face of the country. When I sold the 
mines, or before I sold them, I said not 
and wrote not one word upon the subject 
of division of profits. I sold the mines for 
my own profit, for my own advantage. I 
retained both in law, and in equity, and in 
honour, and I still retain an absolute and 
indisputable right to the sum for which I 
sold them. And as to present division of 
profit ! why, Sir, at present there can have 
been no profit to divide. The mines cost 
me 78,5007. I have received but 54,000/. 
for them, and therefore the large sum of 
24,500/. is due to me even to make up the 


cost price, and there cannot be one farthing | 


of profit until that sum has been first paid. 
But, Sir, whilst I make this statement, 
and challenge any one to dispute its 
accuracy, yet I undoubtedly admit that 
there were individuals, and some too sub- 
sequently directors or shareholders, who, 
by the sacrifice of their time, and the most 
important assistance which they rendered 
in the formation of the company, entitled 
themselves, in my opinion, to some remu- 
neration from me. One of those individuals 
had visited Cornwall, had inspected each 
mine, had collected together the reports of 
the parties best qualified to judge of the 
nature and value of the mines; and others 
of those individuals had devoted a con- 
siderable time, taken from their lucrative 
professions or pursuits, for the purpose of 
inviting and obtaining attention to the 
proposed measure, and for the purpose of 
establishing among themselves and their 
friends the proposed company. But for 
the assistance, advice, time, and exertions 
of these individuals I could not have suc- 


ceeded ; and as they proved their own 
opinion of the excellence of the concern 
by investing their own capital in it, to some 
I presented gratuities in money—to others 
in shares—and to others in money and 
shares. 





But whether money or shares, or both, 
| they were my own absolute property. I 
could have either presented them or not 
| as I thought fit. I could either make the 
gift small or large as I might deem proper, 
| as such gift or presentation was no con- 
| dition precedent to the purchase of the 
| mines; but on the contrary, the mines 
| had been long purchased before I propo- 
sed to make any gift or remuneration. To 
the gentlemen I so remunerated, I said 
—‘“ You have materially and efficiently 
assisted and served me—you consider me 
_bound to make yeu some present or re- 
ward—I also feel that I should do so,” 
and I did it accordingly. This, Sir, was 
my language to the parties, and theirs to 
'me. All was perfectly spontaneous on 
/my part, and all that I have so given 
_has been to me absolute loss. 

| Before, however, I dismiss this part of 
' the subject, I deem it right to state, that 
to only one gentleman, who is now a 
| member of this House, did J present any 
‘such gratuity. To neither the right hon. 
viscount, the member fer Cambridge, the 
hon. member for the county of Durham, 
or the honourable the sitting member for 
the county of Dublin, did I make any 
present, or offer any remuneration, and 
for this obvious reason, that they had ren- 
dered no service, and were therefore en- 
titled to no reward. I did not indiscri- 
minately bestow money or shares on all 
or many persons. Those entitled to be 
paid or rewarded have been, and to those 
| who were not entitled, I have offered no- 
thing. Iam not therefore, Sir, ashamed 
| to state, that I did make such gifts, ov 
pay such remunerations, because the com- 
| pany is a bond fide company, established 
‘in a bond fide manner, conducted on boné 
fide principles, and tending to a bond fide 
result. This, Sir, is no bubble—no 
| scheme—the transaction was as open as 
| day, and as to those who attach any cri- 
| minality in honourable payment for ho- 
nourable services, I can orfly say I pity 
their want of understanding, and confess 
‘myself no supporter of their code of 
morals. I have been, Sir, thus explicit 
upon this charge, because I understand 
that it is the one upon which the worthy 
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alderman places the most reliance, and number complete. Was this step taken ? 
upon which he hopes to obtain an ap- | undoubtedly it was. Then was there any 
pointment of a select committee. deviation between that prospectus and the 
The Tenth Charge made by the peti- deed? None whatever ; except, that the 
tioners, is—‘‘ That the persons who said deed supplied the name of the remaining 
the mines were worth 121,000/., were one, thereby making the number complete. 
interested in saying so.” Be it so, though Two years have now rolled away, and how 
it was not so; but be itso. What then? stands the list now? Two have died— 
Did they state falsely ? I shall be glad to four have retired—and fifteen continue. 
know where the allegation is, that the But why, it is asked, have not the six 
mines are not worth that sum. Whatwas vacancies been filled up? For this reason, 
the opinion of the deputation who inspect- and for this reason only, because these 
ed the mines? They reported—‘“‘ That all petitioners, and their confederates, at the 
the mines which have been purchased are first annual meeting, when the vacancies 
advantageous, and highly beneficial pur- ought to have been filled up, contrived by 
chases, and are mines in which the capital noise—uproar—affected astonishment and 
embarked cannot fail of being profitably indignation—by threats and other illegal 
employed.” What was the opinion of and dishonourable means, contrived, and 
Mr. Johnston, whose name and matured , have ever since contrived, to blind the 
opinion in favour of the company I have | shareholders to their true interests—to 
already adverted to? What was even the impede—nay, to stop the proceedings of 
opinion of one of these petitioners often the company, and to injure, and well nigh 
expressed at the office of the company? , ruin one of the most promising undertak- 
Why, that it was an excellent and promis- | ings ever established in the county of 
ing undertaking. What is the opinion of | Cornwall. And yet these petitioners, who, 
some of the most experienced miners now. | nearly twelve months ago, first commenced 
Why, that even now one mine, “ Wheal these attacks, and who have continued 
Fanny,” may be worth all the money. them ever since, now come forward to this 
What was my own opinion? Ihavealready | House, and make the non-election of 
referred to this, by showing, that I thought | directors, to fill the vacancies, a subject of 
it so good and desirable an undertaking, attack, though such non-election is exclu- 
that out of 54,0002. received, 30,0007. I | sively attributable to them. 
have embarked in the company, by taking | | The Twelfth and Last Charge made by 
two thousand shares, and paying 15/. per the petitioners, is—‘‘ That some of the 
share. And then, Sir, as to the allegation Directors have ordered actions to be 
itself, that all were interested in praising brought for calls due on Shares.” This 
the mines who did praise them, I deny it. measure has been adopted by them since 
To say nothing of the individuals I have I ceased to have any connection with the 
before mentioned, I state that Mr. Sim was | company, further than a shareholder. But 
not interested, that Mr. Richards was not | provided the deed has been duly signed, 
interested, that Mr. James Thomas was and the call duly made, and the proceed- 
not interested, that Mr. Vivian was not , ings duly taken, it is a measure which, I 
interested, and that Mr. Champion was have no doubt, the directors are prepared 
not interested, and yet I state, that all of to vindicate. The deed which regulates 
these parties have more or less borne their the company provides, that the directors 
testimony to the excellence and capabili- may from time to time make calls at their 
ties of the mines. I therefore contend that | discretion; and this deed the nine peti- 
this charge is unfounded and untrue. | tioners entitled to be heard have signed. 
The Eleventh Charge contained in the But this is the sore place—this is one of 
petition, is—“ That the number of the the real reasons why the petition is pre- 
Directors and Auditors has not been com- | sented ; but “let the galled jade wince— 
pleted.” Now, Sir, though no prejudice | our withers are unwrang.” The deed also 
is alleged as resulting from this omission, | not only provides for the making of calls, 
if there be such an omission, yet I will but for enforcing them when duly made. 
show to the House that there is no ground | I pronounce here no opinion as to the 
for complaint. The original prospectus validity of this call, but if it be valid, then 
contained the names of twenty directors, | the petitioners, like myself, have bound 
and four auditors; and it stated that one . ourselves to pay it; and I am willing to 
more director would be added to make the , allow, and ever have been willing to allow, 
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and have offered to allow its amount to 
be deducted from the balance of nearly 
70,0002. in which the purchasers of the 
mines are indebted to me. If the call 
had not been enforced, this House would 
have heard nothing of the petitioners, or 
this notable petition. Until this call was 
enforced, I alone was blamed; the right 
hon. Secretary at War was praised almost 
to adulation ; but how soon was the bless- 
ing succeeded by the curse—how soon the 
cheer followed by the groan—when these 


petitioners found that that noble lord, and | 
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the other directors, had ordered the call | 


to be enforced ! 

Before I conclude my reply to the alle- 
gations of these petitioners, there is one 
sentence in the petition, to which I have 
omitted to refer, but which gives some 
insight into the bitter and personal inten- 
tions of these individuals. 


it is this, and | 


to it I invite the attention of the House. | 


The petitioners state, as a ground of com- 


plaint, that some of the directors in this | 


company have been connected with myself 
in two companies, called ‘The Welsh 
Iron and Coal Mining Company,” and 


ing Company.” Now, Sir, although this 
petition professes to be the petition of 
shareholders and scripholders in ‘‘ The 
Cornwall and Devonshire Mining Com- 
pany,” and to pray an inquiry into the 
formation and management of that com- 
pany, yet the cloven foot is now to be 
seen. It is not to the measures, but to 
the men that they object ; not on the score 
of principle, but of feeling ; not of honour, 
but of malice. To annoy, vilify, mjure, 
degrade, is their object. They hope to 
excite a prejudice against the company, 
and all legal proceedings connected with 
it. And then, because they felt the im- 
potence of their own case, and the hope- 
lessness of all their malicious accusations, 
really to relieve them from their covenants 
and promises, they seek for other accusa- 
tions as connected with other companies, 
and hope thereby to effect the object they 
so much desire. 

This, then, Sir, is the petition which 
has been nearly twelve months in prepara- 
tion ; which, when produced, contains not 
one real charge of either fraud, or fraudu- 
lent conduct; which is signed by nine 
shareholders out of eighty-one; which 
represents about one sixtieth part of the 
capital subscribed ; which is designed and 
intended only to defeat, and not to assist, 
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the ends of justice ; and which is both the 
most ignorant and malicious document to 
which my attention, or, I will venture to 
say, the attention of the House has ever 
been directed. What, Sir, is the prayer 
of the petitioners? First, “That this 


| House will take all matters into considera- 


tion.” It has now done so. Second, 
“‘ That the House will institute an inquiry.” 
No case is made out to require it. And 
Third, ‘* To adopt such proceedings as the 
House shall think fit.” The only pro- 
ceeding, I trust, which the House will 
adopt, will be to order it to lie upon the 
table, and not even to consent to print it. 
This is a point which I shall certainly urge 
on the attention of the House, and if ne- 
cessary, press a division. 

Let me now, Sir, apologise to the House 
for the great length of time which I have 
already occupied in my defence, and in 
the detence of the directors and managers 
of this company, to this petition. Let me 
also thank the House for the patience 
which it has evinced, and for the courtesy 
I have received at its hands; for I cannot 


but feel how uninteresting to the House 
“The Welsh Slate Copper and Lead Min- | 


nature and object of this attack. 


must be the detail with which I have felt 
it my duty to trouble it [hear]. I have 
endeavoured to avoid unnecessary pro- 
lixity, but the attack made upon me, and 
the strong feeling which my peculiar situa- 
tion could not fail to excite, have betrayed 
me into a length of statement which I did 
not intend, and which to me has been 
most unpleasant. My motive, in rising to 
address the House, was to expose the real 
I have 
no wish, Sir, to copy the example of the 
hon. gentleman who has brought forward 


‘this petition; but in addition to the rea- 
sons why this petition has been presented, 
which I have already supplied, I could, if 





the forms and order of this House would 
permit, but which they will not do—I 
could, I say, show that there may be 
motives actuating certain individuals which 
I could expose, if permitted so todo. I 
dare say an honourable member will not 
wholly forget the proceedings before a 
certain committee of this House, as to the 
Equitable Loan Bank, nor the charges 
there made. Whether at any proceedings 
which there occurred, the hon. member, 
who presented this petition, has taken 
umbrage, it is not for me to say, though I 
may entertain some suspicions. I hope, 
however, the hon. member will endeavour, 
in any discussions on this subject, to keep 
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his mind free from certain preconceived 
notions and opinions. I hope that the 
excellent invocation which is offered up 
to Heaven at the commencement of each 
day’s proceedings in this House—‘ That 
all animosity and prejudice should be 
banished, and that we should judge of the 
business on which we may be called to 
decide, without malice or any improper 
feeling,” will be attended to by the worthy 
alderman, and that such good advice will 
not be lost upon him. 

Let me now ask the hon. member who 
has presented this petition, what good has 
it effected, or can it effect? Mischief it 
must and will produce, but good it cannot. 
Can the shareholders derive any benefit 
from this discussion? Can the House 
dissolve the contract for the mines? Cer- 
tainly not, that must be the work of a 
jury. Can it set aside the deed of part- 
nership? Certainly not. Can it relieve 
the petitioners from fulfilling their cove- 
nants ? Certainly not. Can it pay the 
calls for the shareholders? That it will 
not. Can the House restore money paid 
by the shareholders? or can it place the 
mines in the same situation in which they 
were when the mines were purchased ? 
Certainly not. Will these nine petitioners 
place the mines in the same excellent and 
improving condition in which they were 
when the company purchased them? Oh 
no. This is not the object cr intention of 
the petitioners. I am then, Sir, astonished 
how these individuals who break every en- 
gagement, and violate every covenant made 
by them relating to this company, can 
have the conscience to prepare, and sign, 
and present, this petition to the House. 

But not only can no benefit result from 
this discussion, or from the appointment 
of a Select committee, but much injury 
must ensue. In the first place, Sir, this 
discussion is likely to produce injury by 
lowering the dignity of the House. This 
House has other business of far more im- 
portance to transact—of far greater moment 
to be considered—than the disputes among 
the members of a trading company. Such 
discussions may suit the dignity of a com- 
mon hall, or a court of aldermen, but they 
are beneath the dignity of this House. I 
expect, Sir, that we shall, ere long, have 
petitions presented from creditors of mem- 
bers, or debtors to them, from the turf, 
the gaming house, and the shop ; and that 
instead of occupying itself about the af- 
fairs of the greatest nation in the world, 
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the House of Commons will be occupied 
in discussing the claims of an upholsterer, 
the statements of a black leg, or the affairs 
of honour, love, or intrigue, in which men 
of family and fashion are sometimes in- 
volved. I call upon the House, at this 
commencement of a new era in the House 
of Commons, to oppose this petition, and 
the unconstitutional and oppressive pro- 
ceedings which its supporters desire to be 
instituted. 

Secondly, any proceedings, with refer- 
ence to this petition, will be an unwarrant- 
able interference with private affairs. For 
civil injuries there are civil remedies. 
Ample laws, and an abundance of courts, 
have been provided for the investigation 
and settlement of all such matters. If 
disposed to avail myself of such an argu- 
ment, but which I am not, I might urge, 
that at the time the proceedings complained 
of took place, I was not a member of this 
House—nay, for more than twelve months 
afterwards, I was not a candidate; and 
singular, therefore, would it be for this 
House to interfere with all the private 
transactions and concerns of private indi- 
viduals before members of this House. I 
claim the privilege of a British subject— 
the privilege of being accountable only to 
the ordinary tribunals for my conduct asa 
private individual [hear, hear!]. I say it 
with respect and deference, but with firm- 
ness and decision, whet right has this 
House to interfere, and take cognizance 
of transactions which occurred eighteen 
months at least before I became a member 
of the House? If I have committed 
wrong, I am liable to the courts of law or 
equity. With so many, and so efficient, 
and sufficient correctives of morals and 
conduct, what necessity exists for dragging 
in the extraordinary interposition of this 
House. The object cannct be, and is not, 
the furtherance of justice; but it is in- 
tended only to harass and annoy, not 
myself only, but other members of this 
House, and to prejudice them in the pub- 
lic estimation. 

I contend, thirdly, Sir, that this will be 
establishing a precedent of the most dan- 
gerous kind. Such a course as this is 
unprecedented. I have always understood, 
that the usual answer given to petitions of 
this sort, as well by his majesty’s ministers, 
as by gentlemen on the opposite side of 
this House—“‘ Why come to this House ? 
Why not resort to the ordinary tribunals ? 
The courts of law and equity are open to 
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you. Apply there.” What is said then 
in other cases I claim for myself now. 
The petitioners have admitted that actions 
are pending, and let those actions and 
other legal proceedings try and decide 
these questions. 

The inquiry sought for would be also, 
fourthly, unjust to myself, and to the 
plaintiffs in the actions depending, relative 
to the calls. To myself, as I claim the 
fulfilment of the contract, purchasing from 
me the mines, and to the plaintiffs in such 
actions, since it would not only be casting 
a severe reflection upon them, but it would 
in a measure necessarily tend to frustrate 
the ends of justice, by fettering the advo- 
cate, and prejudicing the jury. 

What grounds then, I ask, has this 
House to proceed upon? Is it not clear 
that the object of the petitioners is to 
defeat justice, and to send forth partial 
statements to the public. And whilst I 
am upon this subject, I cannot but refer 
to the most improper manner in which 
the proceedings of the Arigna committee 
were from time to time reported, or half 
reported, to the public. During the pro- 
gress of that inquiry, ea parte statements 
of the evidence, not given by way of ques- 
tion and answer, but most partially, were 
inserted in some newspapers. Lest the 
same practices should again be resorted 


to in this House, I call upon it to protect | 


its members by defeating this attempt. 


Devon and Cornwall Mining Company— 





I now call, Sir, upon the hon. member | 


who has presented this petition to with- 


draw it; I call upon him on grounds of 


public duty, and public justice; I call on 
him who is so violent an advocate in 
theory for the liberty of the subject, the 
trial by jury, and all the popular rights ; 
I call, Sir, on the hon. member to prove 
that he is in practice what he is in theory, 
and to withdraw his petition. But lest 
the hon. member should be deaf to this 
call, I now, Sir, call upon the House to 
refuse this petition, to refuse its reception ; 
or if they proceed so far as to order it to 
lie on the table, I call on the House not 
to order it to be printed. I ask of the 
House, at least, to wait till after the de- 
cision of the Courts of Equity and Law, 
already, or about to be, appealed to. 
When their calm and dispassionate, and 
final decision shall be known, it will be 
then time enough to listen to the peti- 
tioners; and whenever that period may 
arrive, I shail be found at my post to 
meet the alderman and his petitionary 
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constituents. I am aware that the peti- 
tioners, actuated by private feelings and 
personal animosity, would never be satis- 
fied with any thing short of the expulsion 
of myself and other members from this 
House. But in this design they will not 
be gratified; the accomplishment of this 
wish will be denied to them ; for I know, 
and am assured, that this House will not 
suffer these defaulting petitioners to carve 
out to themselves their own judgment. 
[ shrink not from inquiry, but let it be a 
fair, a legal, a constitutional, a full in- 
quiry. If the House should think fit to 
proceed with this investigation, surely it 
would require the best possible evidence, 
and where can it find such evidence but in 
that given upon oath and sifted before a 
British jury. 

Let me now, in conclusion, beg pardon 
of the House for the length of time which 
I have occupied in this discussion. Let 
me thank the House again and again for 
its attention, its candour, its indulgence. 
My statement has been not less irksome 
to myself, than I fear it has been tedious 
to others, but it was wrung from me by 
my accusers, and I have discharged my 
duty. I felt that I was put upon my 
trial, and now I have met and confuted 
my accusers. Let them enjoy the har- 
vest of their anxieties, their toils, their 
industry, and their malice: the satisfac- 
tion of secing their petition only received : 
let them see it remain unprinted, and its 
prayer refused. Let the House arrive at 
this conclusion, and it will support the 
laws of the country, the dignity of the 
House, and the true interests ef the 
people. 

Mr. Bankes said, he had not stopped 





the hon. member for Sudbury in many of 


the topics which he had unnecessarily 
introduced into his speech, only because 
the hon. member had so deep a personal 
interest in the question. The short point 
for consideration was, whether this petition 
should be printed? There could be no 
doubt as to the receiving it. But if the 
hon. gentleman who had presented it 
moved to have it printed, he should oppose 
the motion. 

Mr. G. Robinson contended, that the 
House were, in consistency, bound to go 
further. They had already entertained a 
petition, the result of which was before 
them in the able report then lying on the 
table. They could not, therefore, refuse 
to entertain this petition. On the discus- 
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sion of the charges against the directors 
of the Arigna Mining Association, the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs had advised 
the hon. alderman not to make the inquiry 
general, but to confine it to some particu- 
lar case; and if, in that instance, the 
charges were sustained, the House would 
be justified in proceeding to another; 
though, he believed, the right hon. gentle- 
man did not expressly pledge himself to 
support it, unless a strong presumption of 
abuse was manifest. In this instance, if 
the hon. alderman pressed the inquiry, he 
would support it; and he would state the 
grounds of his support. This was a 
charge not against the hon, member for 
Sudbury alone, but against several mem- 
bers of the House; and, though he was 
perfectly satisfied that the noble lord, and 
other hon. members, who had been con- 
nected with this company, needed no 
justification, yet he felt, that, after what 
had been said outside of that House, and 
considering what was actually within the 
cognizance of the House, it was necessary, 
not to their justification with that House, 
or with the country, but for the sake of 
their own feelings, as their names had 
been mixed up with these transactions, 
that some inquiry should take place. The 
hon. member for Sudbury had argued, 
that inquiry was unnecessary, as proceed- 
ings were pending in the courts, and that 
it would be mischievous, as it would un- 
avoidably prejudice those cases. If he 
thought that an inquiry by that House 
would have the effect of sapping the 
foundations of justice, or of precluding 
the parties accused from using those means 
of justification to which they were en- 
titled, he would be the last man to stand 
up and support it. But, in consequence 
of some opinions that had been expressed 
by the learned lord in whose court these 
proceedings were pending, it appeared, 
that, whatever might be the result of them, 
it would not go to decide whether this 
was a fraudulent transaction, but only 
whether some of the parties should have 
their money back again, or whether it 
should remain in the hands in which it 
was at present lodged. If that court 
would not pronounce upon the allegations 
of fraud, how could the hon. member for 
Sudbury fancy his character vindicated, 
when, in fact, no opinion would be given 
respecting it? He was surprised at the 
course pursued by that hon. member, in 
alluding to the proceedings regarding other 
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companies. The hon. member should 
have remembered, that the hon. gentleman 
concerned in them had courted and de- 
manded that inquiry from which he shrunk, 
Allusion had also been made by that hon. 
member to some proceedings which had 
been instituted to recover the money paid 
as subscriptions towards the Cornwall and 
Devonshire company. He knew none of 
the subscribers or directors, but he must 
say, that, after what had transpired, they 
were fully justified in withholding their 
payments, when it appeared from the 
statement of the hon. member himself, 
that all that was already advanced would 
be lost ; and that, give what they might, 
they would never get one shilling back. 
As he had supported the inquiry into the 
Arigna Mining Association, he would, for 
the same reasons, support this inquiry 
also. When he found attacks made upon 
members, not only out of doors, but within 
their own walls, he felt that the character 
and dignity of parliament called aloud for 
inquiry. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey said, that the impu- 
tations conveyed by this petition involved 
an important principle; namely, under 
what circumstances, and at what period, 
that House should entertain charges, of 
whatever kind, against its own members. 
The right hon. the President of the Board 
of Control had stated it as his opinion, 
that the proper period, and the only time, 
for the House to exercise its high prero- 
gative was, when all other means of in- 
quiry were extinct. If there were any 
charges against the hon. member for 
Sudbury, criminal or otherwise, as long as 
the courts were open those courts, cer- 
tainly, were the fit places to investigate 
them. This case was distinct from that 
of the Arigna Mining Company, which 
had immediate reference to an hon. mem- 
ber who then filled a distinguished situa- 
tion in that House. The present question 
might assume the requisite degree of im- 
portance, if, indeed, the hon. member for 
Sudbury were likely soon to attain official 
eminence; or if, in the disturbed state of 
the administration, he should be called to 
succeed lord Liverpool; and certainly, if 
the hon. gentleman did not possess the 
talents, he had, at least, the moral strength 
of that?distinguished individual [laughter]. 
The hon. gentleman had relied chiefly, and 
perhaps wisely, upon the success of his 
actions; for, though nobody doubted his 
professional dexterity, there were not a 
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few who had ventured to impeach his in- 
tegrity. He was not aware, before that 
evening, that the character of a solicitor 
was one clothed with peculiar delicacy ; 
nor that the courts were backward in 
entertaining charges against them, nor 
very deeply affected when they heard of 
them. The hon. gentleman was undoubt- 
edly right in maintaining his seat until 
he was deprived of it by some legal judg- 
ment. No affidavits had yet been filed 
against him. When the rolls were brought 
into that House, from which it should ap- 
pear that his name had been disgraced, 
he would then become a disgrace to that 
House, and should be instantly expelled: 
but he ought not to be run down bya 
mass of assailants, who, if their shares 
had been profitable, would equally have 
nauseated him with their applause. Other 
hon. members were implicated in this 
petition ; and he confessed, that, if it had 
borne as hard upon the noble lord (Pal- 
merston), that would have been a good 
foundation for inquiry. It had afforded 
the noble lord an opportunity of vindi- 
cating himself triumphantly from the im- 
putations attempted to be cast upon him, 
and of satisfying the House that he was 
totally untouched by them. Another 
thing should be borne in mind, with regard 
to the hon. member for Sudbury. His 
faults might be numerous. He knew not 
that the fact was so; for he really was not 
acquainted with the hon. gentleman. He 
did not disclaim him on the principle 
generally adopted, because it might be 
convenient to repudiate him, but, honestly, 
because he had no private knowledge of 
him. Whatever were his faults, however, 
the hon. gentleman had appealed to a 
numerous constituent body, whose duty it 
was to inquire into his character; and, 
unless the House supposed that the electors 
of Sudbury were a base and profligate set, 
who chose the hon. member as a real 
representative of themselves, their object 
must have been, in selecting him, to vin- 
dicate their purity. If they, indeed, 
thought that he had since so misconducted 
himself as to reflect discredit upon them, 
Jet the doors of the House be thrown 
open to a petition from them. Let the 
hon. gentleman’s constituents complain if 
they had reason. But if they had know- 
ingly returned an individual damnified in 
reputation, and blemished in character, 
they had no right to show their faces 
before that House. With respect to this 





petition, he saw no purpose it could 
answer, but that of anticipating the ends 
of justice. The hon. gentleman had ad- 
mitted, that when he was legally convicted 
of fraud, it would be justifiable, imme- 
diately on the production of the record of 
his conviction, to turn him out of that 
House, and return him to his constituents, 
In that opinion he entirely concurred. He 
did not wish to press hard upon the hon. 
gentleman, who had been called on to 
reply to a number of charges of one kind 
or another, and who, in making so long a 
speech, had probably said many things, 
which, on reflexion, he might wish to 
retract. With every allowance for the 
circumstances of the hon. gentleman’s 
situation, he was bound to say, that the 
hon. gentleman had not cleared himself 
from any one of the charges brought 
against him. He acknowledged that he 
had bought this estate for 78,000/. and 
had sold it to the company for 121,0002.; 
yet he refused to complete the purchase. 
At the same time, proceedings were pend- 
ing against the shareholders, to compel 
them to pay up the remainder of their 
subscriptions; he himself owing instal- 
ments on one or two thousand shares. 
For his part, he heartily wished the hon. 
member for Sudbury a good deliverance, 
whether he was in the courts of law or in 
the criminal courts. As to the courts of 
equity, they could neither of them hope 
to live to see the end of the suits there. 
If the result of the inquiry proposed by 
the hon. alderman should be, to ascertain 
that the hon. member for Sudbury had 
acted ina manner unworthy of the cha- 
racter that should belong to the possessor 
of a seat in a House ot Honour; if he 
was driven, in his defence, to have re- 
course to legal pleas and technicalities, 
his constituents ought to have an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their sentiments. If 
the defence should fail altogether, he 
would follow the suggestion of the hon. 
member himself, and move for the pro- 
duction of the record of his conviction, 


as the foundation of ulterior proceedings ° 


against him in that House. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman rose to reply. 
He contended, that if ever there was a 
case that called for investigation, it was 
this. The petitioners were men of high 
and well known integrity. He had before 
mentioned the name of Mr. Hammond, 
only to remind the House, that that gen- 
tleman was related to a namesake who 
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had long and justly enjoyed the confidence 
of his majesty’s government, and that re- 
lative stood not higher, in the estimation 
of those who knew him, than the petitioner 
himself. It had been asked, why only a 
few of the shareholders had signed the 
petition? The fact was, that some of the 
shareholders, on finding out the fraud 
practised upen them, had refused to make 
any further payments; in some cases 
actions had been commenced against them 
to compel them to pay the future instal- 
ments; and in other cases, similar actions 
were threatened. The petitioners were 
not in either of these situations. But, 
really, it mattered nothing what was the 
character or number of those who exercised 
their constitutional right to petition that 
House. The poorest man in the land had 
the same right, and was justified in using 
it at his discretion. The question was not 
what were the petitioners, nor what were 
their motives, nor what were his motives 
in bringing the case forward. He cared 
not what the hon. member for Sudbury 
might say. I know, continued the hon. 
alderman, he has no right to charge me 
with feelings of perscnal hostility. He 
knows that I did not exercise any parti- 
cular severity towards him, when he was 
brought before me, on a particular occa- 
sion. He then felt and expressed himself 
indebted to me. He of all men living 
has no right to complain of my conduct. 
I do not wish to say any thing harsh ; but 
from what I have seen of him, he is the 
last man alive whom I would trust myself 
with for five minutes, except in the pre- 
sence of a third person [cheers, and cries 
of “ Order!”]. 

The Speaker.— Any member of this 
House, who uses such language as that 
towards another member, is decidedly out 
of order. Whatever the honourable alder- 
man may think, common decency requires 
that he should adopt a different form of 
expression. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman.—I have ex- 
pressed myself strongly; but I submit 
myself to your correction, The hon. 
gentleman has charged me with dealing 
unfairly by him. Now, the fact is, that 
{ deferred the presentation of this petition 
for a week, in consequence of a letter I 
received from him, in reply to a communi- 
cation I made tohim. Yet he complains 
that I shewed him no courtesy. After this 
mstance of his candour, I repeat I should 
be afraid to say any thing to him but in 
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the presence of a witness. — The hon. 
alderman stated, that he had also sent the 
petition, with the names of the petitioners, 
to Mr. Mitchell, of the Vote-office, desir- 
ing him to shew it to any member who 
might wish to see it. He contended that 
the hon. gentleman opposite had, upon his 
own shewing, made out a strong case for 
inquiry. It was said that the directors 
had made no profits. The fact was, that 
the shares in this transaction had never 
risen in the market as the shares in some 
other schemes. He begged to call the 
attention of the House to the Welsh Iron 
Company, in which large profits were 
made. 

Mr. John Wilks.—I rise to order. The 
hon. alderman is alluding to another 
matter, in which it is impossible that I can 
have an opportunity of replying. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman maintained, 
that the Welsh Iron Company was men- 
tioned in the petition, and that it would 
be more creditable to the hon. member if 
he did not seek to throw impediments in 
the way of discussion. The hon. member 
for Liverpool had been applied to to be- 
come one of the directors of the Welsh 
Iron Company, but that hon. member re- 
fused to lend his name to the scheme, lest 
it should induce others to engage in a 
speculation which he could not control. 

Mr. John Wiiks.—I rise to order. The 
hon. member states, that this is mentioned 
in the petition. Here there is an issue 
between us. The petition lies on the 
table ; let the House decide. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman resumed. The 
hon. member for Liverpool refused to lend 
his name to the scheme, and he did some- 
thing more. A check was sent to him 

Mr. John Wilks.—I rise to order 

The Speaker. —The hon. member is 
new to this House; and it will be better if 
the hon. member relies a little upon others, 
to see that the House is not in a state of 
disorder. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman resumed. A 
check for 100/. was inclosed to the hon. 
member for Liverpool; but that hon. 
member sent it back to the person who 
inclosed it. He would not take up the 
time of the House. All he wished for 
was, that an inquiry should be made into 
a fraudulent transaction, in which the 
character and conduct of members of that 
House were implicated. There was another 
member of that House, Mr. Barrett, who 
had, he believed, participated in the 
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money. That gentleman, he believed, 
had brought no action. He asked the 
House then, upon public grounds, to go 
into an inquiry involving the character of 
their members. In the last parliament, 
bills had passed that House for the pur- 
pose of sanctioning these fraudulent 
schemes, in which members had a direct 
interest. The last parliament had, he 
might say, disgraced itself in the eyes of 
the public ; and he called upon that House 
to do something to vindicate its own 
character, and show the public, not only 
that they discountenanced such fraudulent 
transactions, but that, if any of their 
members were implicated in them, they 
were ready to go into an inquiry to estab- 
lish the purity of their character, or to 
enable the House to take steps to purge 
itself of members who ought no longer to 
hold a seat in it. He might have brought 
down many petitions on the subject, if he 
had not thought it better in the present 
stage of the matter to discourage petitions. 
The sum of 14/. was lost upon every share 
in this transaction; and he had seen a 
poor man that morning, who had lost 
every shilling he had in the world by em- 
barking in it. 

Mr. John Wilks.—Name him. 

The Speaker.—Order ! 

Mr. Alderman Waithman resumed. 
Another unfortunate man, who had heen 
ruined by this fraudulent transaction, had 
cut his throat, and left a wife and eleven 
children destitute. The wife of another 
man, who had been ruined by it, had be- 
come insane. He was in possession of a 
number of similar distressing cases. 

Mr. Wilks trusted the House would not 
allow this libel upon himself and other 
hon. members to be printed and circulated, 
pending a legal inquiry into the truth of 
its allegations. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said, he was 
entirely in the hands of the House as to 
future proceedings, having no personal 
feeling whatever beyond a desire to see 
justice done. He would not, however, 
press his motion now for printing the peti- 
tion, but content himself with giving no- 
tice, that soon after the recess he would 
move that it be referred for the considera- 
tion of a select committee. 
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Breacu or Privirece—uh. C. Jen- 
NiInNGS REPRIMANDED.] On the motion 
of Mr. Canning, the order of the day was 
read for the attendance of Mr. H. C. Jen- 
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nings, who had written certain threaten- 
ing letters to Mr. Peel. The Speaker in- 
quired of the Serjeant-at-arms, whether 
Mr. Jennings was in attendance, and on 
being informed in the affirmative, he was 
conducted to the bar. 

The Speaker.—Whiat is your name ? 

Mr. Jennings.—Henry Constantine Jen- 
nings. 

The Speaker.—Look at those letters ; 
there are three of them; were they writ- 
ten by you? 

Mr. Jennings.—They were. 

The Speaker.—Have you any observa- 
tion, or explanation, which you wish to 
offer, upon having written them ? 

Mr. Jennings, in a feeble tone of voice, 
replied, that he was very ill at the time he 
wrote them, as the papers which he had in 
his hand would show, as well as in great 
anxiety of mind; but upon reflection, he 
was extremely sorry for having written them. 

Mr. Secretary Peel thought the de- 
meanour of this individual at the bar of 
the House, and the observations he had 
made, entitled him to the lenient consider- 
ation of the House. It would be extremely 
painful to the House to visit the offence of 
this person, who represented himself to be 
in a state of ill health, with any severe 
measure of punishment; and he thought 
the acknowledgment of his error might 
be accepted as a sufficient atonement for 
It. 

Mr. Secretary Canning was of opinion, 
that as this individual had menaced the 
House with overhanging their debates, and 
addressing one of their members from the 
gallery, it would be necessary to take some 
preliminary steps, before discharging him 
from further attendance. He _ should 
move, therefore, that Constantine Jennings 
had been guilty of a breach of privilege, and 
that he be called in and reprimanded 
by the Speaker. 

Mr. Hume regretted that the right hon. 
gentleman felt it necessary to make this 
motion, because it involved a question of 
considerable importance. If a member of 
that House should make a statement re- 
specting the character of an individual 
which was not correct, and should persist 
in taking no notice of repeated applications 
made to him to correct it, he really thought, 
though he did not defend the conduct of 
Mr. Jennings, that an individual, whose 
character would be so attacked, would be 
placed in a situation of considerable hard- 
ship. 
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Mr. Secretary Canning thought it im- 
ossible to visit such an offence as that of 
which this individual had been guilty, how- 
ever it might be apologised for, or however 
extenuated, with a less measure of punish- 
ment than that which he proposed to in- 
flict upon him. 

The motion was then agreed to, and 
Constantine Jennings was accordingly 
called in, and reprimanded by the 
Speaker. The reprimand was as follows : 

“‘ Henry Constantine Jennings, there is 
no duty more imperative upon this House, 
as well for the preservation of its own ho- 
nour and dignity, as for the maintenance 
of the best rights of the public, than the 
duty of preserving inviolate its own privi- 
leges. 1 may add, there is no duty in 
which the House engages with greater re- 
luctance than that of visiting an individual 
with punishment for an offence committed 
against them ; and for myself, let me add, 
there is no duty more painful, both from 
. the apprehension, that [ may not ade- 
quately convey the sentiments of the 
House, and also from a feeling of what 
must be the situation and state of the indi- 
vidual who is subjected to that correction. 
The House have heard, and have heard 
with as much satisfaction as the circum- 
stances of the case would admit, the 
unequivocal and full expression of con- 
trition on your part. The House are 
prepared to receive it in the spirit in 
which you delivered it, and, under these 
circumstances, to deal with this offence 
with the utmost lenity. I am commanded 
to reprimand you for the offence which 
you have committed, and to admonish 
you, that a repetition of such offence will 
not be passed over with so slight a correc- 
tion.” 


Corn Doutirs Bitt.] On the order 
of the day for the further consideration of 
the Report upon this bill, 

Mr. Leycester said, he thought that the 
duty imposed upon foreign corn imported 
into this country was a sufficient protec- 
tion under ordinary circumstances ; but, if 
there should be a deficient crop, the situa- 
tion of the British agriculturist would be 
far from enviable. He differed from those 
who thought that the duty ought to be 
lower, because he was satisfied that the 
consequence of a lower duty would be the 
sacrifice of the English gentleman to ad- 
vance the interests of the German baron. 

Mr. Bernal said, he observed, with 
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great regret; a clause in the bill as now 
printed, which he thought was in complete 
violation of the principle upon which the 
present measure was introduced. _ The 
new clause was described in the margin 
“Reciprocity of Duties in the Trade of 
Corn,” and the object of it appeared to 
him to be to put a stop to the importation 
of foreign corn altogether. By that 
clause, power was given to his majesty, 
with the advice of his Privy Council, to 
prohibit the importation of corn from such 
foreign nations as should impose upon our 
vessels carrying goods to those countries, 
greater duties than those imposed upon 
national vessels. He wished to know 
from the right hon. gentleman whether 
his view of the clause was correct ? 

Mr. C. Grant said, the object of the 
clause certainly was, to enable his majesty, 
with the advice of the Privy Council, to 
prohibit the importation of corn from 
Russia, Sweden, or any other foreign na- 
tion, which might abuse the generosity of 
England, by taking all the benefits of 
our system of relaxation, and imposing 
higher duties upon our shipping and goods 
in that country, than were exacted from 
the subjects of that nation who might im- 
port, in foreign ships, foreign corn into 
this country. In introducing that clause, 
the originators of the present measure had 
acted upon the principle which had regu- 
lated the measures hitherto introduced for 
the repeal of duties upon foreign goods 
imported in foreign vessels. In the year 
1822, when his right hon. friend brought 
in his bill for allowing intercourse with 
the West Indies, there was inserted a 
clause, giving to the king in council a 
power of prohibiting all intercourse with 
those colonies in any such cases as those 
alluded to. In 1823, when they had gone 
a little further, and had done away with 
all discriminating duties as a principle, 
did they then deprive themselves of the 
power of imposing upon foreigners the 
necessity of adopting a reciprocity of 
duty, or else of shutting them out alto- 
gether? Certainly not. There existed 
then, as well as now, a clause, giving his 
majesty’s government a power fo re-enact 
those restrictions, and to establish a prohi- 
bition, should any foreign power shewa dis- 
position to abuse our generosity. Upon this 
same principle, it was now proposed to act. 
The foreigner was told, that we had for 
our own benefit relaxed our prohibitory 
system of commerce, but that as he was 
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also to benefit by that relaxation, we 
should expect a like liberality upon his 
part ; if not, we reserved the right to pro- 
tect ourselves against his attempt to abuse 
our generosity. Having stated the princi- 
ple upon which government meant to act, 
he must add, that he had not the slightest 
apprehension of those disastrous conse- 
quences, which some honourable members 
feared wouldarise from it. Besides, itshould 
be recollected, that it would not rest with 
the king in council to bring this act into 
operation. The foreigner must first by 
his own act bring himself within the ope- 
ration of the Jaw; and therefore, being 
forewarned, the blame, if any, must attach 
to him. 

Mr. Hume took the clause to be a devia- 
tion from the principles on which the bill 
had set out. He had no objection to the 
establishment of countervailing duties ; 
but he thought that to recognize a prohi- 
bition under any circumstances, was re- 
pugnant to the measure before the House. 
It would place a most offensive power in 
the hands of the government, and might 
militate, in a very serious manner, against 
the shipping interest. 

Sir J. Newport repeated the objections 
he had urged against that part of the bill 
which allowed the importation of flour, as 
it must tend materially to the injury of 
Ireland; but, as he had already taken the 
sense of the House upon it, he would ab- 
stain from going any further at present. 
The House having assented to the princi- 
ple of the bill, he thought it right to allow 
it a fair trial, and not make it a measure 
of annual experiment. With*this view, he 
hoped it would be allowed to continue in 
operation for a fixed period; say three or 
five years. 

Mr. C. Grant expressed his regret at 
having been obliged to oppose the right 
hon. baronet, whose opinions and judg- 
ment he highly valued, upon that part of 
this measure, which affected Ireland ; and 
he sincerely hoped and trusted, that the 
right hon. baronet would find himself mis- 
taken in the result. As to having this bill 
fettered down to any fixed period, he 
thought it would be most injurious, and 
counteract the object it was proposed to 
effect. 

Mr. Warburton opposed the clause, 
and said he meant to move that it be 
struck out. It was retracing our steps, 
and. going back from those principles 
which ministers professed to establish. 
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The hon. member then referred to the 
4th, 5th, and 6th, of George 4th, to shew, 
that by the system of reciprocity which 
those acts established, his majesty was 
only allowed to levy a duty on the goods 
of those countries in which a higher duty 
was levied on our manufactures, of one- 
fifth of the whole amount. The clause 
was an unwise departure from the system 
of countervailing duties. The hon. mem- 
ber concluded by moving, that the clause 
marked A be struck out. 

Mr. C. P. Thompson seconded the mo- 
tion. The precedents quoted by the right 
hon. gentleman were, in his opinion, no 
precedents atall. Allthe former acts went 
on the principle of establishing counter- 
vailing duties, but this clause re-enacted 
the old system of prohibition. He was 
persuaded, that it would have an unfavour- 
able effect in foreign countries, with whom 
we must preserve our relations, if we meant 
to have any commerce at all. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, he was 
perfectly satisfied that from the observa- 
tions made on the clause, gentlemen con- 
curred in the general principle; but he 
was equally satisfied that the objections 
which had been made in the course of 
those observations, arose from a misunder- 
standing. The first objection arose from 
confounding two distinct things under the 
werd prohibition. The measure before 
the House, as had been correctly stated 
by the hon. member for Aberdeen, did 
abolish prohibition; but it was a prohi- 
bition quoad importing grain into this 
country. The prohibition in the clause 
was not a prohibition guoad this country, 
but guoad the country whence it was im- 
ported; the clause, therefore, did not 
touch the principle of the bill. The se- 
cond objection which had been made by 
the hon. member who spoke last, arose 
from his supposing there was some incon- 
sistency in the mode of dealing with that 
country, which might not deal favourably 
with us, and very different from our mode 
of dealing with other countries. But the 
principle was precisely the same By the 
bill we repealed the law prohibiting the 
importation of grain; and by the clause, 
we left the offending country precisely in 
the condition where we found it. As thus, 
we repealed the discriminating duties ge- 
nerally—he was then speaking of former 
acts—but we reserved to ourselves the 
right of levying those duties on the coun- 
tries which did not choose to imitate our 
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liberal system. He contended, that it 
was the same as to the present law. By 
the law as it then stood, there was a prac- 
tical prohibition to import corn into this 
country—by the present law that prohi- 
bition was repealed ; but we also said to 
that country, which would not entitle itself 
to the benefit of the new law, we would 
not inflict any additional punishment on 
it, we would leave it where it was before 
the law was passed. In both instances 
the practice was the same; and the con- 
fusion he had noticed arose from considering 
prohibition, as applied to the importing 
country, and as applied to the country 
whence the corn was exported, to mean 
the same thing. He contended, that the 
principle was precisely the same, and that 
it was the best way of dealing with the 
business. He concurred with his right 
hon. friend the’ chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, in hoping that the case contemplated 
may not, and in believing that it would 
not, arise. 
The original clause was agreed to. 
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County Fire Orrice — Revenve 
inqurry.] Mr. Hobhouse said, that in 
consequence of the notice which he had 
last night given, he rose to present a peti- 
tion, signed by one thousand seven hun- 
dred persons of most respectable character, 
some of whom were directors of, and others 
subscribers to, the County Fire Office: 
and to the contents of that petition he 
begged the most serious attention. The 
case which the petitioners made out was 
grounded upon a report, got up under the 
great name and character of the right hon. 
member (Mr. Wallace) opposite, and others 
of the commissioners who acted with him. 
The House was of course aware that some 
time ago a commission had been formed 
to inquire into the mode of collecting the 
revenue of Ireland. The powers of that 
commission were in a little time extended 
to Scotland, and ultimately to England 
also. Several reports were made by that 
commission ; and at length, the fourteenth 
report, with a voluminous appendix, was 
presented to the House. He would now 
state shortly, the grievances under which 
the County Fire Office laboured, and of 
which they had such just reason to com- 
plain. The County Fire Office was a large 
and flourishing establishment, which had 
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long enjoyed the public confidence, and 
had issued, as he was informed, upwards 
of one million of policies. There. were to 
be found amongst its directors and sub- 
scribers, some of the greatest and most 
respectable names in the city of West- 
minster. In the year 1825, the directors 
of the County Fire Office received an in- 
timation, that certain parliamentary com- 
missioners of inquiry, who had authority to 
that effect, were anxious to examine the 
books of that establishment; they also 
expressed a wish to see and examine 
some of the Company’s clerks. The direc- 
tors were told to send their books to the 
commissioners for examination; and in 
consequence, the books, to the amount 
of four coach-loads, were sent. It was 
quite natural that upon the rumour of such 
an inquiry being on foot, public attention 
should be drawn to it, and rumours cir- 
culated of various descriptions. The con- 
sequence was, that rumours did get afloat, 
and even went so far as to have exchequer 
processes publicly mentioned in the news- 
papers. ‘These rumours had the effect of 
withdrawing several insurances from the 
County Fire Office, and tended to affect 
its stability. The directors and subscribers 
were, of course, anxious to inquire ito 
the cause of these vague and groundless 
rumours, with a view to their immediate 
and most positive contradiction; and Mr. 
Barber Beaumont, the managing-director, 
wrote two or three letters to the commis- 
sioners on the subject. Those letters were 
written in atone not, perhaps, so measured 
as after reflection would approve of; but 
they were written in a tone which his 
peculiar situation in the County Fire Office 
naturally called forth. He- called upon 
the directors to examine him forthwith, 
and he thought his answers favourable not 
only to his}own honour, but to the cha- 
racter and interests of ‘the County Fire 
Office also. But the directors, not satisfied 
with this, and wishing for further inquiry, 
particularly with reference to the Exchequer 
processes whichrhad been talked of, recom- 
mended that a legal investigation ‘should 
take place, and were disappointed when 
they found it was not proceeded in. At 
length, out came the report of the right 
hon, gentleman, accompanied by the pre- 
sent bulky mass of evidence. And here he 
must observe, that the petitioners with 
great justice complained, first, that the 
report had not been presented with the 
evidence, within one month after the meet- 
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ng of the House, as was required by the’ 


provisions of the act—instead of this, how- 


ever, it was not presented until the 26th of | 


May, 1826, and the consequence was, that 
the House was shortly after dissolved; so 
that these gentlemen had no means of de- 
fending themselves, or of seeking redress 
by application to parliament. This regu- 
lation for the early introduction of the 
reports and evidence after the meeting of 
parliament, was made with good reason, 
because it was found necessary to throw 
the most effectual protection round persons 
whose characters might be affected by re- 
presentations coming from so high and so 
irresponsible a quarter. When the report 
came out, the directors at once perceived 
the grounds of this inquiry. They found 
that they were charged with certain great 
crimes upon evidence, which they had good 
reason to believe had been received from 
persons who were little short of perjured 
informers. Feeling the most anxious 
desire at once to justify themselves, and 
bring those guilty persons (as they supposed 
them) to justice, the directors applied to 
the right hon. gentleman at the head of the 
commission (Mr. Wallace), and his col- 
leagues, for the names of the witnesses, 
without which it was impossible they could 
proceed at law. It was necessary they 
should do this; for the House must know, 
that in an indictment for perjury, such as 
was here contemplated, the Report was 
no evidence; it was necessary to have the 
notes of the short-hand-writer, the ac- 
knowledgment of some of the commis- 
sioners, and the form of the oath itself. He 
held in his hand the answer which the 
commissioners were pleased to give upon 
that occasion. It was in substance this— 
“‘ that they did not think it right, as it was 
not their duty, to give the requisite in- 
formation.” Now, if it was not their duty 
to furnish such information as would en- 
able persons wrongfully accused to protect 
themselves, by punishing their false ac- 
cusers—how was it that those commis- 
sioners held the power of punishing, when 
they pleased, persons giving false testimony 
the other way? Surely, it was never in- 
tended that there should be a law for the 
commissioners alone. The meaning and 
intent of the law must be, to deal out equal 
justice and equal protection to all. He 
meant not to impugn the conduct of the 
right hon. gentleman or his colleagues ; 
but he must say, that in his opinion, when 
they gave such an answer to a highly 
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respectable body of persons, anxious to 
relieve themselves from a charge of fraud, 
they acted very unadvisedly ; and the more 
so, when the petitioners declared them-- 
selves possessed of the means by which the 
charge of perjury could be established. He 
would ask the House, whether the peti- 
tioners had not at least a primd facie case 
in their favour, when he stated that. the 
witnesses called to establish the charges 
against them, the informers, were actually 
discharged servants of the County Fire 
Office? One of the witnesses, when ex- 
amined, actually refused to give his name. 
Was this, he would ask, the kind of evi- 
dence upon which to found an accusation 
against a highly respectable commercial 
body? And had that body not reason to 
complain, when the right hon. gentleman 
and his colleagues refused them the means 
of establishing their character? He would 
also ask this other question, with respect 
to another branch of complaint of the 
petitioners. Why was it that the parlia- 
mentary commissioners entered into this 
inquiry, instead of the commissioners of 
stamps? It was well known that the 
Stamp-office was, by the 23rd Geo. 3, 
chap. 48, entitled to inquire into the ac- 
counts of the County Fire Office, and it 
gave to this act the power to protect the 
public against fraud. The answers given 
to this question, and which he considered 
of a most unsatisfactory nature, were as- 
cribed in the Report to Mr. Godfrey Sykes, 
the solicitor to the Stamp-oflice. Mr. 
Sykes was not present at this discussion ; 
but there was no fear of his wanting de- 
fenders upon the present occasion, who 
would account for the part he had taken 
in this transaction. Mr. Sykes, he must 
describe as a most respectable gentleman, 
and he believed that this proceeding had 
originated in some matters which that gen- 
tleman had imperfectly got hold of. The 
grounds alleged by Mr. Sykes as those 
which induced the parliamentary commis- 
sioners to interfere, were—first,afearthat the 
managing director (Mr. B. Beaumont)would 
throw impediments in the way of the Stamp- 
office inquiry, and secondly, an impression 
that the Stamp-office, if they did undertake 
it, had no power to inspect the accounts. 
Now, he denied both these statements; and 
as to the authority of examining the ac- 
counts, it was strictly given to the Stamp- 
office, by the act of parliament. He would 
be bold to say, that this was the first time 
a parliamentary commission ventured to 
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inquire into the affairs of a large and 
respectable commercial establishment ; and 
if this sort of inquiry was allowed to pro- 
ceed without a good cause existing, the 
commercial interests of the country would 
be rendered altogether insecure. He was 
aware of the technical formality under 
which the’interference of the commissioners 
was justified, namely, that those who had 
aright to inquire into the Stamp-office had 
also a right to inquire into the County 
Fire Office, which was placed under the 
control of that office. This, with the 
unsupported assertion of the solicitor, was 
the only justification for such an unusual 
interference in the affairs of a large mer- 
cantile concern. Even the mode of taking 
the evidence was not a little singular. A 
clerk of Mr. Sykes, the solicitor, wasabout 
to examine a witness; the witness refused 
to give his name; but the clerk, notwith- 
standing, continued to take the evidence 
without having even the name of the in- 
former! Under these circumstances, what 
were the charges which the commissioners 
thought proper to bring against these 
respectable petitioners? That whenever 
any of their country agents failed, Mr. 
Barber Beaumont made out lists for the 
whole amount, and charged it to the 
Stamp-office, by which a difference was 
made in the company’s favour of 2,0001. a 
year beyond what was due to them. He 
would ask, was that charge true? He 
boldly and fearlessly answered, that it was 
not true, and in making that assertion, he 
felt that he was borne out by the evidence. 
The petitioners denied its truth in the most 
direct and positive terms, and referred to 
the evidence contained in pages 671 and 
672, for the truth of their assertion. On 
looking over the evidence, he felt the injus- 
tice done to them; and the House would 
see that he was justified in making this 
assertion, when he stated, that after twenty- 
nine cases of close investigation into the 
affairs of defaulters in Edinburgh, there 
had at length been discovered one single 
error, and that—to what amount did the 
House think? To the amount of 24s. 
which was owing by a man who died before 
he had settled his account. Taking, there- 
fore, the average of Edinburgh as the stand- 
ard, a defalcation of only 24s. instead of 
2,000/. per annum, would be discovered. 
That, therefore, was the amount of error, 
or, as Mr. Sykes had chosen to call it, of 
fraud. But, surely, if even in the concerns 
of so great an office as the County Fire 
VOL. XVII. 
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Office, a few agents were discovered to 
have been guilty of misconduct, that was 
not a reason why the whole establishment 
should be charged with fraud? In the 
account of errors and defaults of all kinds, 
taken from the middle of the year 1807 up 
to July, 1825, and among no less than 
sixty-four agencies, the errors amounted 
only to 6,517/. 5s. 11d., and the defaults 
of these numerous agents did not exceed 
7981. 2s. That evidence was taken on the 
account of Charles Stevens, and distinctly 
disproved the charges which had been 
brought, and gave a flat denial to the state- 
ment of fraud. He put it to the House, 
whether in an office, whose agents were to 
be found in the county of Inverness, and at 
the Land’s End, it was possible that there 
should not be errors? He might even 
admit that some of the agents might be 
guilty of fraud. But that admission did 
not justify the general attack which had 
been made upon the establishment at 
large. One person certainly had been 
guilty of a fraud; he meant a_ person 
named Lye; but that person was, strange 
to say, one of the informers of the right 
hon. gentleman opposite; and since the 
discovery of his fraud, there had been a 
conspiracy between him and two other 
persons to injure, and defame the con- 
ductors of this office. Now, the peti- 
tioners most distinctly denied the ex- 
istence of any fraud; and they said, that 
if the Office could be fairly and truly 
charged with having kept back a single 
sixpence in the returns of duty made by 
them to the Stamp-office, they would give 
up their case.—The next charge against 
them was, that they had over-rated the 
number of policies effected at their Office. 
Now, the truth was, that the number of 
ordered policies requiring stamps was given 
in every quarter to the Stamp-office ; and 
if all these policies were not ultimately di- 
rected to be made out by the County Fire 
Office, the directors claimed a return of 
the duty which had been charged upon 
such policies as were not required. But 
why did the commissioners complain of 
this? Had it been any injury to the re- 
venue? He was prepared to answer in the 
negative. Nay, more, he could shew that 
in reality the revenue had been, to a certain 
extent, positively benefitted by it. The 
Office were in the habit of paying 40,0002. 
or 50,0002. per annum in stamps upon the 
policies effected there ; and out of that sum 
they were generally 10,000/. in advance. 
N 
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Supposing even, that they were obliged at 
last, by the policies not being finally made 
up, toclaim a return of the 10,000/.; even 
then it was clear, that the revenue was be- 
nefitted to the extent of the interest of the 
money so advanced, from the time of its 
being advanced until it was reclaimed. It 
really was curious to observe the invidious 
manner in which the commissioners had 
represented this transaction. They had 
first complained of it, as if it was an in- 
jury to the reyenue ; but he trusted he had 
said enough to shew that it was not. Next, 
they spoke of it as having been used with 
a view to give to the County Fire Office 
the appearance of doing more than their 
real business. Now, that was not the in- 
tention, nor was it even the effect ; for the 
public statement only contained the amount 
of the nett proceeds of duty actually payable 
to the Stamp-office.— Besides the principal 
charges to which he had already alluded, 
there were also subsidiary charges, which 
not only went to impugn the general direc- 
tion of the office, but the management of a 
particular individual director. One of these 
subsidiary charges was, that Mr. Barber 
Beaumont, the managing director, had 
been guilty of throwing impediments .in the 
way of the examinations which it had been 
found necessary to make of the books of 
the office. Now, that charge he denied at 
that moment as he had denied it before; 
and it was to be observed, that the evidence 
of their own witness, Mr. Deans, went to 
support the denial ; for that witness stated, 
that when he went to examine the accounts, 
Mr. Beaumont directed that every assist- 
ance should be given him, and that the 
clerk should afford Mr. Deans every in- 
formation he wanted ; and in that respect 
he was confirmed by another witness, Mr. 
Johnson. The only observation Mr. 
Beaumont made was, to ask for what reason 
these persons were sent to examine the 
books of the office. A further contradic- 
tion of this charge was to be found in the 
two letters, addressed by Mr. Barber 
Beaumont to the commissioners, in which 
that gentleman courted every inquiry into 
his conduct. That charge, however, was 
not enough for Mr. Sykes, who went on to 
say, that since the inquiry had been in 
progress new books had been made, witha 
view, as it was insinuated, of defeating the 
inquiry. Did the right hon. gentleman 
mean to affirm that the charge was true ? 
—([Mr. Wallace here answered across the 
table, that his informer told him so.]— 
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Mr. Hobhouse continued: Yes, it was true, 
the right hon. gentleman’s informer might 
tell him so, but did he himself mean to 
maintain that part of the charge, or did he 
even give any credit to it? Surely he could 
not, founded as it was upon hearsay evi- 
dence, which he did not hesitate to charac- 
terise as infamous. The conduct of the 
commissioners, in this respect, seemed to 
him to be justly liable to complaint. They 
first of all received evidence of this nature, 
and then not only admitted it upon their 
notes, and introduced it into their report, 
but abstained from expressing their own 
opinion of it, and did not even condescend 
to acknowledge the equivocal nature ofthe 
evidence. None of the charges were, as 
they ought to have been, positive and dis-~ 
tinct. On the contrary every thing rested 
on surmises. Mr. ‘Sykes ‘‘rather sus- 
pected” there was some fraud ; he “ thought” 
there had been some tampering with the 
people at Edinburgh; and lastly, it “rather 
struck him,” that Mr. Barber Beaumont, 
knowing the particular numbers of the 
policies, had availed himself of that know- 
ledge, for the purpose of throwing impedi- 
ments in the way of the examination which 
it had been proposed to commence. Now, 
it really was too bad, by making these sur- 
mises, by expressing these suspicions, and 
hinting these doubts, thus to cast imputa- 
tions of so heavy a nature upon any indi- 
vidual, or upon any establishment. It was 
too much that their reputation should be 
thus whispered away by two persons, one 
of whom did not avow his name, and the 
other only expressed his yague suspicions 
that all was not correct. Yet, in this 
manner was the character of Mr. Barber 
Beaumont, and that of the County Fire 
Office to be ruined, although that great 
commercial concern was one of as much 
respectability as any in London. If the 
indefinite charges thus made were to be 
taken as true, the directors of the County 
Fire Office were worse than the unjust 
steward, who, when the servant said that 
he owed his lord forty pounds, answered— 
“ take thy bill and write four score,” for 
they had written 4,000/. where nothing 
like that sum existed, and it was charged 
that they had done so, merely with the view 
of swelling the balance of the account. It 
was charged too, that in no one instance 
had Mr, Beaumont shewn any exact sum ; 
and an extract was annexed, with the view, 
as it was said, of proving that assertion. 
However, when that extract was sliewn, 
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the assertion was disproved: for, instead of 
there being a large sum in his favour, it 
appeared, that from the year 1819 to the 
year 1825, there was a balance of 611. 
against him, The extract therefore proved, 
that he had not unfairly dealt with the ac- 
counts, in order to make himself entitled 
to a large balance. It was stated too, that 
the commissioners asked the question whe- 
ther Mr. Beaumont’s continuance in his 
office did not depend on the success with 
which he conducted the concern, and that 
he answered that question in the affirma- 
tive: therefore, said the commissioners, he 
had been led to throw dust into the eyes of 
those who were connected with the con- 
cern as insurers, since they were the per- 
sons on whom he depended for a continu- 
ance in his office. Now, he would appeal 
to any one, even to the right hon. gentle- 
man opposite, whether such an insinuation 
ought to have been made? He recollected, 
that that right hon. gentleman had, a short 
time since, said, in a most manly and 
honourable manner, that it was his wish 
that this inquiry should be followed up, 
because there had been an attack made 
on his character. Surely, if the right hon. 
gentleman felt such an anxiety, it must 
be felt in as great, if not in a greater, 
degree, by Mr. Barber Beaumont; for, 
while attacks of the most serious descrip- 
tion had been made upon his character, 
no attack had been made upon that of the 
right hon. gentleman opposite, except the 


accusation of having allowed charges to | 


stand which ought never to have been 
permitted to remain a moment after the 
evidence had been received.—One of the 
charges brought against the directors of 
this office was that of having colluded 


with Mr. Sedgwick, lately the chairman — 


of the Board of Stamps. Now, to that 
charge there was a contradiction on the 
evidence of the strongest possible kind. 
That contradiction was one which it was 
impossible to meet or to falsify—it was the 
contradiction of time. He held in his 


hand a pamphlet, published by Mr. Sedg- | 
wick, containing letters which disproved | 


that charge ; and by reference to the time 
at which the supposed acts of collusion 
were alleged to have been committed, 
shewed that the charge was utterly un- 
founded. If the whole of the matters 
contained in that pamphlet were true, 


as his opinion, that Mr. Sedgwick was a 
man who had been hardly dealt with. 


‘ 
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Whether the commissioners had any thing 

else to allege against that gentleman, he 
' was not able to say; but he certainly did 
think that there was nothing in the ‘evi- 
dence to affect Mr. Sedgwick. The num- 
bers of the policies that were said to have 
been communicated to Mr. Beaumont by 
Mr. Sedgwick, were numbers of policies 
that were made in the year 1811; at which 
|time Mr. Sedgwick had nothing to do 
with the matter. But he had to complain 
of the manner in which the statement of 
| the defaults was made. A gross sum of 
| 7561. 19s. 2d. was stated as the result of 
| the amount of Return-duty, claimed within 
| three quarters. Now, in the manner that 
| Statement was made, any one would 

imagine that these three quarters were 
three successive quarters in one year; but, 
upon examination, he discovered that they 
were quarters selected from three different 
years; one of which was 1815, another 
1821, and a third, 1822. What was the 
excuse which the commissioners made for 
| the conduct they had pursued? Why 
| merely this: they said they must receive 
| the evidence when it was offered, and that 
| they were bound to listen to it as it re- 
| garded the matter into which they were 
| directed to inquire. Of that he did not 
' so ruch complain; but he did complain, 
| that when they found the gross charge of 
the directors making a sum of 2,000J. per 
-annum disproved; and when, in like 
/ manner, they found there was no evidence 
to support the charge of abstracting the 
_ old books and making new ones, or of 
‘attempting to prevent the investigation 
‘which had been ordered; when they 

found, too, that the charge of collusion 
' between the directors of the County Fire- 
office, and the chairman of the Board of 
Stamps, was contradicted in the most de- 
cided and satisfactory manner—he said 
he did complain that, when they found all 
these things, they did not do what he con- 
ceived it to have been their bounden duty 
to have done; namely, either to have pro- 
nounced a direct acquittal, or to have put 
the accused individuals directly on their 
trial before the country, in order to give 
them an opportunity of proving whether 
they were innocent or not. They had, 
_ however, done no such thing; but, by way, 

of satisfaction for not doing it, they had 








afforded these individuals the comfort of 
then he had no hesitation in declaring it | 


knowing that they were to be proceeded 

against, and for that purpose had actually 

issued Exchequer process against them. 
N2 
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Certainly, nothing could be more agreeable 
to any body than to be the subject of an 
Exchequer process at any time, but espe- 
cially under the circumstances in which 
these individuals stood. From the month 
of June, 1825, to this period in 1827, 
these imputations had been suffered to lie 
upon these persons—imputations which 
were enough to crush any establishment 
in Europe. After they had demanded an 
investigation, but in vain—after they had 
suffered so long from every oblogquy—they 
were now to be gratified with an Exche- 
quer process. The right hon. gentleman 
opposite had objected to any examination 
into the inquiry at this moment, because 
he had said it would prejudice the inquiry 
that was now about to commence in a 
court of law. But, surely, the report 
which that right hon. gentleman had made 
had already produced that effect ; but, the 
right hon. gentleman had not been content 
with that; for he had instituted this Ex- 
chequer process, just at the very time that 
this examination was to take place. He 
would ask that right hon. gentleman 
whether the Exchequer process would not 
prejudice the accused individuals? Whe- 
ther it would not, in some measure, have 
the effect of fixing on them the charges 
which had already been attempted to be 
made, with regard to the conduct of the 
Office relative to the abstraction of the 
old books, and the making of new, and 
the other charges, which he thought the 
evidence under the inquiry went to dis- 
“nied He had no doubt that the right 

on. gentleman might succeed in establish- 
ing a charge of malversation against some 
of the numerous agents of this great office ; 
but such a proof would not affect the 
character of the management of the office, 
unless it could be proved that the directors 
had pursued a deliberate system of fraud, 
with a view to deprive the revenue of pro- 
perty that ought justly to have been 
applied to the increase of the public re- 
sources. Commissioners, and gentlemen 
in the situation of the right hon. gentle- 
man, were not likely to make apologies for 
what they had done, however improperly 
they might have acted, and the petitioners 
did not require from them any apology ; 
but why did not the commissioners say at 
once (as he thought the evidence called on 





them to do), that the charges which had | 
been made were not true, and could not. 


be supported by proof ? 


True it might be | 


that the report was not made by the sight , 
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hon. gentleman ; but it had been made by 
others, and was sanctioned by him, and 
might so far, therefore, be considered his. 
Parliamentary commissioners were vested 
with immense powers; and when they 
came to exercise those powers, they ought 
to watch most carefully lest any abuse of 
them should be committed. The peti- 
tioners prayed that the House would make 
an inquiry into the manner in which the 
commissioners had dealt with them, and 
would afford them some remedy for the 
injury they had suffered; and would also 
take into consideration what means could 
be adopted to prevent the recurrence of 
such things on any similar occasion. 

The petition, of which the following is 
a copy, was then received :— 


“The humble Petition of the under- 
signed Directors and Members of the 
County Fire Office, 


“‘ Sheweth ;—That the County Fire 
Office has been conducted nearly twenty 
years, with benefit to -your Petitioners, and 
to the public ; nearly one hundred thou- 
sand persons having sought and found pro- 
tection for their property therein. 

“That the Directors have disbursed 
upwards of a million sterling in payments 
to sufferers by fire, and to Government, 
and for dividends and expenses; and the 
integrity of their conduct had never been 
called in question until the month of May, 
1825, when Mr. Godfrey Sykes, Solicitor 
to the Stamp Office, commenced, and the 
Commissioners of Inquiry into the Collec- 
tion and Management of the Revenue 
arising in Ireland, &c. continued, a series 
of proceedings defamatory to the character, 
and injurious to the property, of your 
Petitioners. 

“That, during seventeen months, the 
Directors had been exposed to reports 
which they knew to be totally false and 
unfounded, but which they were unable to- 
refute, in consequence of their inability to 
procure a definite knowledge of the accu- 
sation against them, and of the name of 
their accuser; but the publication of the 
Fourteenth Report of the said Commission- 
ers, with the Appendix, which took place 
in last October, at length disclosed to them 
the false evidence which had defamed 
them. They accordingly ordered a prose- 
cution for perjury to be instituted against 
an informer, John Hubbard, and had a bill 
of indictment prepared for that purpose, 
to be presented at the Middlesex Quarter 
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Sessions, in last October aforesaid ; but, 
for this purpose, it became necessary to 
know the names of the Commissioners 
who were present when his evidence was 
taken, and the form of oath which they 
had administered to him ; wherefore appli- 
cation was made to three of the Commis- 
sioners, the Right Hon. Thomas Wallace, 
Mr. Berens, and Mr. Lushington, for 
information on those technical points. 
This information they have refused to 
give, and, by so doing, have arrested the 
course of justice against the false witness, 
and deprived your Petitioners of their 
undoubted right of judicial justification. 

“That the Act of Parliament which 
constitutes the said Commission, provides 
that, if any witness before the Commis- 
sioners shall swear falsely, he shall be 
liable to the penalties of perjury, a provi- 
sion apparently intended as much to protect 
the public against false witnesses, as to 
further the objects of the said Commission ; 
but this protection is defeated when the 
Commissioners (no other persons being 
present at the examinations than them- 
selves, their short-hand writer, and the 
witness) refuse to disclose the facts neces- 
sary to support a prosecution against such 
witness, if he swear falsely. 

« That your Petitioners, have, in conse- 
quence, advised with eminent Counsel 
upon the legal means of enforcing the dis- 
closure of such necessary information 
from the said Commissioners, and they find 
that no such legal means exist. 

“That your Petitioners, therefore, 
humbly make known to your honourable 
House, the wrongs which they have 
suffered by the acts of the said Commis- 
sioners, and for which there are no means 
of legal redress provided ; first, in the said 
Commissioners having unjustly defamed 
your Petitioners; and secondly, in their 
refusing to disclose the technical facts 
necessary to further the ends of justice 
against a false witness, their informer. 

“That, by the Act of 22 Geo. 3., 
c. 48, the duty accounts of the fire offices 
are placed under the immediate control of 
the Board of Commissioners of Stamps ; 
and a majority of them are empowered to 
direct an examination to be made of the 
Fire Office duty accounts, whenever they 
find occasion. Your Petitioners submit, 
that, had this legal course of investigation 
been adopted, the books of the County 
Fire Office would have demonstrated the 
information lodged against the said Office 
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to have been totally false and groundless. 
But Mr. Godfrey Sykes, as Solicitor of 
Stamps, chose to disregard this legal 
course, and, instead thereof, to make 
inquiries among persons who had been 
insured by the County Fire Office, unknown 
to the said Board of Stamps, or to the 
County Fire Office; and, in this having 
failed, he had the temerity falsely to 
attribute his failure to impediments thrown 
in his way by the Managing Director of 
the County Fire Office ; and, in disregard 
of his superior, the Chairman of the Board 
of Stamps, who admonished him on the 
harsh and unjust course he was pursuing, 
took measures to subject the County Fire 
Office accounts to the jurisdiction of the 
Commissioners of Inquiry aforesaid, upon 
the false and improbable information of a 
person who absolutely refused to give his 
name; and, by so doing, has caused that 
mass of imputations to be collected, printed, 
and published, which could only obtain 
currency with impunity by such means. 

‘That the sum and substance of these 
imputations are contained in Mr. Sykes’s 
evidence, ‘ that whenever country collectors 
failed, Mr. Barber Beaumont ordered lists 
to be made out, and claims to be made 
for returns of duty to the amount to which 
the Agent had failed’—‘ that this has been 
regularly done in the County Fire Office, 
and has been well known, to the amount 
of about 2,000/. a year, constantly.’ 

“ That this statement is received by the 
aforesaid Commissioners as evidence, and 
printed and published, to your Petitioners’ 
great dishonour and injury, upon the 
hearsay of Mr. Sykes, who says he was 
told it by Mr. Mawe, his clerk, who is in 
partnership with Mr. Bignold, of the 
Norwich Union Fire Office, who says he 
had it from Mr. Hallam, late of the Stamp 
Office, and a Director of the Beacon Fire 
Office, who, it appears, was told it by Mr. 
Spike, the Solicitor of the Beacon Fire 
Office, who heard it from a person who 
refused to give his name, then employed 
by the Beacon Fire Office, but who had 
been a clerk in the County Fire Office. 
To the above statement Mr. Sykes adds, 
that ‘since this (his inquiry) began, they 
(the County Fire Office) are now making 
out new books in the Office—complete 
new sets of books.’ 

‘*That, in support of the anonymous 
hearsays thus brought forward, your 
Petitioners submit, that Mr. Sykes offers 
no proof whatever, nor does he name his 
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informer ; yet he had every means of prov- 
ing his case, had it been true. Four coach 
loads of the books and papers were de- 
spatched from the County Fire Office to 
the Commissioners of Inquiry, by their 
command, and kept by them under exa- 
mination nearly a week; the discharged 
and confederating clerks were his witnes- 
ses; the clerks remaining in the County 
Fire Office were long and rigorously ex- 
amined by the Chairman; but the only 
real facts established were these :—First, 
That after an eager investigation of 
twenty-nine cases of claims for returns of 
duty, in a defaulter’s account at Edin- 
burgh, selected by the informer as the 
most easily proved, an error was found in 
a solitary payment of 24s., which, it 
appears, the agent had failed to account 
for, he having died (although four receipts 
are printed with the evidence, only one of 
which has to do with the case) ; and 2ndly, 
That after an examination (by two pemone 
appointed by the Commissioners) of all the 
claims for returns of duty in defaulters 
accounts, the examiners report the gross 
amount to be 756/. 19s. 2d.; thus con- 
clusively disproving the accusation by 
their own witnesses, for if the whole of the 
returns claimed were erroneous instead of 
being generally well-founded, as they are, 
the errors could not exceed the full 
amount of the claims, which average 411. 
a year; but if the proportion of probable 
errors to the whole amount be considered, 
and the result of the investigation at Edin- 
burgh be taken as a guide, the average 
will be 28s. a year instead of ‘ 2,000/. a 
year, constantly,’ for the errors, or, in the 
language of Mr. Sykes, ‘ the frauds.’ 
“That your Petitioners here remark, 
that no Fire Office whatever in extensive 
business can possibly avoid errors among 
defaulters whose final accounts are not 
rendered, as is generally the case when 
they die or abscond ; and your Petitioners 
submit, that it is illegal and unjust to 
brand a respectable body with the imputa- 
tion of fraud upon the discovery of a 
single error of 24s., or even of many such 
errors, in an account of upwards of a’ 
million of policies, and renewals of policies, | 
seeing that they are unavoidable, from the | 
nature of the business ; they further sub- 
mit, that, before the imputation of fraud 
can be justly or legally alleged, the motive | 
and intention are to be regarded, and | 
although it is not very reasonable to believe | 
that gentlemen of station and character, 
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managing a principal and opulent insurance 
company, would employ their clerks to 
commit frauds on the revenue for the gain 
of even 2,000/. a year, divisible among 
many thousand persons, yet, when the 
evidence proves that the annual amount 
to be so divided is only a few shillings or 
pounds, your Petitioners submit that the 
charge of fraud becomes irrational, as well 
as illegal and unjust. 

“That the injustice and absurdity of 
such imputations must appear still more 
strongly when it is seen, that the County 
Fire-office has regularly paid for the duty 
on renewals at the end of the quarters in 
which they were issued from the Office, 
instead of waiting till the agents sent ac- 
counts of having received them, which is 
the present practice with most offices. By 
this mode of payment of duty (which the 
County Fire-office had been advised to 
adopt as the most correct and safe mode), 
the County Fire-office, for many years, 
paid about 10,000/. more in advance than 
other offices, the interest upon which has 
given an advantage to the Crown in the 
value of interest equal to about 500/. a 
year. Making their payments to the Stamp- 
office on this favourable principle to the 
revenue, it was unreasonable to suppose 
that the directors would commit frauds to 
gain a few shillings or pounds a year from 
the Stamp-office. 

“That your honourable House will, 
however, observe, that this prompt mode 
of payment is made the subject of a fresh 
imputation on the County Fire-office ; the 
Report observes, ‘ it would be difficult to 
account for such deviation from the general 
practice, if it had not the effect of giving 
to the office the appearance of doing more 
business than it really did ;’ but this im- 
putation also is opposed to the evidence 
and to the fact, for no such motives were 
entertained, nor was any such effect pro- 
duced, seeing that the nett payment of 
duty, after deducting the returns, is alone 
quoted. It also involves the contradiction, 
that your petitioners paid much more duty 
than they need have done, to improve ap- 
pearances, and paid a little less than they 
ought to have done, at their peril, although 
it must have lessened those appearances. 

“« That Mr. Sykes’s deposition, that he 
applied to the Commissioners of Inquiry 
‘ in consequence of Mr. Barber Beaumont 
having refused the inspection of his books, 
and finding there was no authority to in- 
spect them,’ your Petitioners submit is a 
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gross misrepresentation. The evidence of 
Messrs. Johnson and Dean, and the letters 
of Mr. Barber Beaumont, prove that, so 
far from having refused any inspection of 
the books, he, at all times, evinced the 
utmost eagerness for a full investigation. 
Mr. Sykes’s next averment of there being 
‘no authority to inspect them,’ is equally 
unfounded, as the Board of Stamps are 
especially and effectually empowered to 
make such inspection by the Act of 22nd 
George 3rd already noticed. 

“That to this legal supervision your 
Petitioners cheerfully submit, as in duty 
bound ; but your Petitioners humbly con- 
ceive, that it never was the intention of 
the Legislature that ‘ The Commissioners 
of Inquiry into the Collection and Man- 
agement of the Revenue in Ireland, &c.’ 
should take upon themseives to examine 
into, and determine on, the affairs and on 
the character of an English Insurance 
Company, in the manner in which the 
said Commissioners have done with respect 
to the County Fire-office. Your Peti- 
tioners derive no profit nor emolument 
from the Agent’s collection of duty; the 
poundage goes wholly to the Agent. The 
trouble and responsibility of preparing, 
collecting, and arranging such Agent’s ac- 
counts and remittances, and of making 
good their deficiencies, compose a great 
portion of the labour and expense of 
managing the business of Fire Insurance. 
This task is forced on them much against 
their inclination. Your Petitioners, there- 
fore, humbly conceive that they ought not 
to be deprived of the protection of the 
laws, and to have their interests and 
honour prostrated before Commissioners, 
who examine in secresy, and who publish 
unfounded statements, said to be collected 
from an informer, who refuses even to give 
his name. 

“ That your Petitioners will make no 
observations on the elaborate means which 
have been used to create an impression 
that a collusion existed between the Man- 
aging Director of the County Fire-office 
and the late Chairman of the Board of 
Stamps, as they think a perusal of the 
evidence must convince your Honourable 
House of the fallacy of that attempt, and 
also of the improper spirit with which it 
has been pursued ; but they cannot refrain 
from calling the particular attention of 
your Honourable House to the declaration 
in the Report, that it was the intention 
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against the County Fire-office for pre- 
tended frauds, if he could have obtained 
evidence to sustain such prosecution, and 
to the disposition avowed by the Commis- 
sioners to encourage such prosecution ; 
and to compare such avowals of purpose 
with the means used by the said Commis- 
sioners to create such evidence, by putting 
leading questions, and by receiving as 
evidence unfounded hearsays and alleged 
suspicions ; a course of proceeding incon- 
sistent with every principle of justice and 
of judicial examination. 

“‘ That your Petitioners, therefore, hum- 
bly pray your Honourable House to take 
the injuries which they have suffered into 
your most serious consideration, and to 
guard your petitioners and others from a 
recurrence of similar acts of injustice and 
oppression, by limiting the discretionary 
powers of the Commissioners to the objects 
contemplated by the Legislature, and by 
rendering powers so liable to abuse amen- 
able to the laws; or by such other means 
as, in the superior wisdom of your Ho- 
nourable House, shall seem fit and pro- 
per; and also, that your Honourable 
House will give such directions as may 
render the legal provision against perjury 
in the Act of Parliament constituting the 
said Commission, available. And your 
Petitioners will ever pray,” &c. 

Colonel Sibthorpe said, that, if the 
charges contained in the Report were true, 
let them be proved ; but, if false, he must 
declare that there never was anything more 
unfair or illiberal than to publish them, 
without affording the accused party the 
means of contradicting them, and justify- 
ing their own conduct. Such a course 
was, indeed, in his opinion, the last that 
ought to be pursued; and, unwilling as 
he might be to use such a term, it seemed 
to him little better than assassination. 

Mr. Wallace began by observing that, 
after what had fallen from the hon. mem- 
ber opposite, and the gallant colonel, who 
had just addressed the House, he should 
be wanting in his duty to the House, to 
the commissioners, and to himself, if he 
did not offer a few observations, in defence 
of the conduct which the commissioners 
had pursued. With respect to the pre- 
senting of the petition itself, he had no 
reason tocomplain. Every subject of this 
country, who might suppose himself to be 
aggrieved by any act of persons invested 
with authority, had undoubtedly a right 
to make his appeal to the House. The 
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" petitioners supposed themselves to have 
been aggrieved, and they had exercised 
that right, and had made their appeal to 
the House. It was not of that which he 
complained; but he objected to the man- 
ner in which the petition stated their ap- 
peal, and to the grounds which had been 
taken up by the hon. member in presenting 
it. Before, however, he went into a de- 
tail of those grounds, he wished to say a 
few words on a point more immediately 
regarding the Report itself. The first ob- 
jection was as to the time at which the 
Report was made. Now, he wished 
merely to say, that, by the act under 
which the commissioners were appointed, 
it was allowed them a certain time to 
make their Report to the Treasury; and 
they were not bound to lay that Report 
before parliament, until one month after 
it had been completed. Another point on 
which the hon. member had arraigned the 
comunissioners was, that they had allowed 
statements which he considered totally 
unfounded, to stand in the evidence. He 
(Mr. Wallace) could only say, that the 
evidence had been produced, and the 
statements had been made to the com- 
missioners, which they could not, in the 
discharge of their duty, refuse either to 
hear or to print. The charges of the hon. 
gentleman resolved themselves chiefly into 
two points: 1. The evasion of the act of 
parliament. 2. The obstruction offered 
to the course of public justice, It had 
been stated to the commissioners, that 
fraud to a considerable amount, and for a 
number of years, had been effected upon 
the revenue; and on this account, they 
had taken the line of examination which 
had been the subject of complaint. Inthe 
speeches at the meeting, when the petition 
was agreed to, and in the letters to which 
the hon. member had alluded, an attempt 
had been made to consider the acts of the 
commission as the acts of only a single 
individual ; but that attempt could never 
have produced any effect upon those who 
knew the manner in which the commission 
had been formed. It was impossible to 
find any men whose understandings were 
less likely to be deluded, or who could be 
less easily prevailed upon to do any act 
contrary to the strict line of their duty. 
It was no small satisfaction to him to 
know, that every statement in the Report 
had met with the unanimous concurrence 
of the commissioners; and on no topic 
had unanimity been more cordial than 
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what related to the County Insurance- 
office. He made this assertion in justice 
to the commissioners, and not with any 
view of withdrawing himself from any 
degree of responsibility connected with 
the Report. It was perfectly true, that 
an application for the minutes of the com- 
missioners, to form the foundation of a 
prosecution against one of the witnesses, 
had been refused. It was not a demand 
for anything merely technical, but the 
letter required the communication of all 
the minutes, and threatened, that if they 
were refused, the commissioners would be 
personally compelled to give evidence on 
the subject; in fact subpenas had been 
served upon them. The second applica- 
tion had, indeed, been for something pre- 
liminary ; but without the minutes it could 
be of no use, and the demand was sub- 
stantially for the whole of the evidence, 
and the reason for refusal, which applied 
to the whole, would apply equally to a 
part. With the motives for the applica- 
tion, whether for supporting the character 
of the office, or for visiting with vengeance 
the unfortunate individual who had been 
the means of making the undesirable dis- 
closure, they had nothing to do. All that 
the commissioners had to consider was, 
the situation in which they were placed, 
and the duties of that situation. Having 
gone through the task imposed upon them 
by the act of parliament, they did not 
feel that the minutes belonged to them; 
and they could not, therefore, apply them 
to any purpose, without the previous con- 
sent of the House. Minutes taken for a 
particular purpose, were the property of 
the party for whom they were taken. In 
prosecutions in the Exchequer, the minutes 
belonged to the Crown, and applications 
for them had been sometimes complied 
with, and sometimes refused. The same 
might be said of evidence taken before 
either House of Parliament, and no com- 
munication could be made without pre- 
vious permission. In one instance, Mr. 
Bragge Bathurst had expressly moved a 
declaratory resolution upon the subject. 
The evidence taken before a parliamentary 
commission ought not to be accessible to 
every individual who thought fit to apply 
for it; but, in this case, the commissioners 
did not think it right to take upon them- 
selves to decide; they had resorted to the 
best and highest authorities on the subject 
—the law officers of the Crown—and they 
gave it as their opinion, that the commis- 
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sioners were neither bound nor warranted 
in making any disclosures of minutes, ex- 
cepting in the manner prescribed by the 
statute. No imputation could, therefore, 
‘rest upon the commissioners, that they 
had thus endeavoured to protect a witness 
against the consequences of his perjury. 
If they were bound to comply, every per- 
son who gave information, or became a 
witness, might be threatened and exposed 
to all the vexation of a prosecution, and, 
under colour of law, be subject to the 
most grievous injustice. Parliament might 
appoint as many commissioners as it 
pleased to inquire into public defects or 
abuses, but no man would venture to af- 
ford them any intelligence, or to appear 
as a witness before them, under such cir- 
cumstances; and the boasted inquisitorial 
power of parliament would become a mere 
form of speech, without any correspond- 
ing meaning. The moment such a prin- 
ciple was established, as that commis- 
sioners might even be compelled to dis- 
close matters communicated to them, their 
appointment for any useful result would be 
absolutely nugatory. The next head of 
complaint was, the abuse of the discretion- 
ary powers intrusted by the act tothe com- 
missioners in the institution and prosecu- 
tion of the inquiry into the conduct of 
individuals. He knew that a good deal 
of indignation had been excited upon this 
subject, and the managing director of the 
County Fire Office had expressed himself 
very strongly against the manner in which 
the clerks of the office had been required 
to attend and to give evidence under all 
disadvantages, surrounded by commis- 
sioners to interrogate, and short-hand 
writers to take down all that was extracted 
from the witnesses, who had no adviser 
present to give them assistance. Stripped 
of the nonsensical bombast in which it 
had been clothed by the managing direc- 
tor, the simple fact was merely this: that 
a person had been sent to the office to 
ascertain the particular points from the 
books of the company, and not only did not 
the managing director object to this course, 
but he had stated that it was a highly 
oS measure, and liable to no suspicion. 

hen the matter was brought before the 
commissioners, they had undoubtedly ex- 
ercised a power which belonged to every 
committee of the House of Commons— 
that of sending for persons, papers, and 
records. When they thought a witness 
was attempting to conceal facts and pre- 
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varicate, they decided that the clause in 
the act applicable to prevarication should 
be read. ‘The commission was constituted 
for the express purpose of making a full 
and accurate investigation into the man- 
ner in which the public revenue was col- 
lected. The officers employed in the col- 
lection, of course, came within the pur- 
view of the act of parliament, and, regard- 
ing them and their conduct, the commis- 
sioners were bound especially to inquire. 
In the first instance, the commission re- 
lated only to the revenue of Ireland, and 
its powers were subsequently extended to 
England and Scotland ; and it was not to 
be forgotten, that the inquiry related in 
the department of stamps only, in the 
three kingdoms, to seven millions of mo- 
ney. In Scotland and England, it had 
been found necessary to re-construct the 
whole system, in consequence of the many 
objections to it. With regard to the 
stamps on insurances, the duty was col- 
lected by the offices themselves, as they 
issued the policies, and they were required 
to deliver in a quarterly account, in a spe- 
cified form, of new policies. and renewed 
policies: it was not an account of the 
policies issued, but of the money received 
by the different offices in the quarter. 
Certain deductions were allowed to be 
afterwards made upon policies surrendered, 
and upon such as had terminated prior to 
a certain date: on these the offices were 
entitled to claim a return of a proportion 
of the duty paid. Such were the direc- 
tions of the act; but one office, that to 
which the hon. member had particularly 
called the attention of the House, had 
chosen to construe the act in a way differ- 
ent from the interpretation elsewhere put 
upon it. It chose to debit itself with all 
the policies and renewals actually made, 
or expected to be taken out, during the 
quarter, and then they demanded returns, 
not only upon receipts returned, but upon 
letters of agents, stating that they had 
lost receipts, and therefore could not re- 
turn them, and upon all the policies and 
renewals that had been issued, and of 
which they had no account at the head 
office in London, notwithstanding it was 
possible, as Mr. Barber Beaumont himself 
admitted, that the money might have been 
received upon them in the country. As 
the act contemplated and allowed no such 
returns, of course the accovnt furnished 
by the office was not at all according to 
the form prescribed by law; but the affi- 
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davit, which was also rendered necessary 
by the statute, was in the form required ; 
so that it could not apply to the account. 
It was obvious how much fraud might 
have been concealed under such an irre- 
gular course of proceeding; as the only 
mode of preventing it in other cases de- 
pended upon an examination of the ac- 
count, and of the affidavit at the Stamp 
Office. The affidavit it appeared, in the 
case of the County Fire Office, had some- 
times been made by Mr. Beaumont him- 
self, and sometimes by the chief clerk ; 
and of late years Mr. Beaumont professed 
not to know a single item upon the sub- 
ject, although, in the first instance, he 
had paid more attention to this part of the 
duty of the office. It appeared, on the 
examination of Mr. Beaumont, that the 
demands of the Fire Office were delivered 
in at the Stamp Office—that no examina- 
tion was made of them, nor was it known 
in any quarter that a single receipt stated 
to have been returned, had been returned 
in fact. The agents also in the country, 
might have received large sums on account 
of the office, of which nothing was said ; 
because at that time no information on 
the subject had reached London. It would 
be observed, that this course gave the 
County Fire Office an appearance of doing 
a great deal of business. Mr. Sedgwick 
was a director of that establishment, and 
he admitted that the returns made to the 
Stamp Office gave an appearance of a 
great deal more business than was actually 
transacted. The publication of the amount 
of duty thus operated favourably for the 
County Fire Office. As the hon. member 
had observed, it acted as a sort of puff; 
and for this puff it might be worth while 
to make some sacrifice. But he (Mr. 
Wallace) conscientiously believed, that 
the objectionable course to which he had 
alluded, had been the origin of some of 
the most unfounded claims upon the pub- 
lic. If there had been any advances at 
all, they must have been extremely small, 
and certainly nothing like to the extent of 
ten thousand pounds. The information 
communicated to the commissioners was 
such as they were bound to act upon. It 
was true that anonymous communications 
were not evidence, but the commissioners 
felt themselves bound to act upon such 
information, considered merely as hints to 
direct them in their inquiries. So far only 
the commissioners had proceeded upon 
such information, and so far they held it to 
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be their duty to pay attention to such hints, 
Mr. Sykes appeared to him to have acted 
not only properly, but with peculiar cau- 
tion. That gentleman had received infor- 
mation from his clerk, and from Mr. Hal- 
lam, a clerk in the office, and that infor- 
mation was accompanied by papers con- 
firmatory of its accuracy; and Mr. Sykes 
was bound to attend to it, and could not 
have done otherwise without a neglect of 
duty. This information was not anony- 
mous—it was given by an honourable per- 
son, who stated all the circumstances of 
the fraud, supporting his statement by the 
production of policies and other papers 
bearing on the point. Mr. Sykes, instead 
of applying to the Stamp Office, or any 
other tribunal which could not investigate 
the matter fully, carried the information 
directly to the Board of Commissioners, 
who had the power to sift the affair tho- 
roughly. The board having considered 
the subject, directed Mr. Sykes to proceed 
in the proper manner, and nine cases were 
sent for investigation to Scotland. Out 
of these nine cases, two had been incon- 
testibly proved. Was not that a very 
suspicious circumstance? It could not be 
reasonably denied that it was a good 
ground for the strongest suspicions as to 
the improper nature of these transactions, 
Could the commissioners then, with any 
regard to their duty, hesitate, fora mo- 
ment, to proceed to a thorough investiga- 
tion of these matters? Ought they to 
have hesitated, even if the frauds had 
been discovered merely by an accident? 
They could not, consistently with a due 
attention to the purposes for which the 
board had been constituted, have hesitated 
a moment; and he defied the hon. gen- 
tleman to point out any other mode by 
which they could have done their duty. 
It had been said or insinuated, that Mr. 
Sykes ought, in the first place, to have 
applied to the Insurance Office for an ex- 
planation. This, no doubt, would have 
been a very proper course to have adopted, 
if Mr. Sykes had been confident that a 
sincere and candid explanation would 
have been given at the office. But Mr. 
Sykes did not think that he could get this 
fair and candid explanation at the Insur- 
ance Office; and it was but natural, at 
least, that he should have had his suspi- 
cions on that head. Neither would it 
have answered the purpose to have applied 
to the Commissioners of Stamps ; because 
they had not the power to sift the matter 
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to the bottom. Two accounts were given 
into the Stamp Office,and the Stamp Com- 
missioners would only examine one by the 
other. But both these accounts, prepared 
in the same manner, and perhaps by the 
same hands, might be fraudulent, and yet 
the Commissioners of Stamps had no power 
to follow up the inquiry further. It might, 
therefore, be well imagined, that an in- 
quiry by the Stamp Commissioners could 
have been attended by no satisfactory re- 
sult. Under these circumstances, the 
only proper mode of proceeding was, to 
bring the matter before a commission 
armed with the powers of a committee of 
the House of Commons, which could tho- 
roughly investigate the matter; and to 
this tribunal Mr. Sykes had most properly 
applied. Indeed, it would have been a 
gross neglect of duty, on the part of Mr. 
Sykes, if he had not laid the whole of the 
transactions before that commission. The 
matter did not rest entirely on anonymous 
communications ; for it appeared, from the 
Waste-book of the company, that claims 
had been most improperly made on go- 
vernment, in respect of policies actually 
existing; and these claims had been ad- 
mitted at the Stamp Office, where the 
fraud could not easily be detected. It 
was clear, then, that claims had been 
made, and deductions allowed, without 
proper authority, or cause, It might be 
said, that all this arose from mistake ; but 
there was the strongest reason to believe 
that it was the result of contrivance. 
True it was, that in the management of so 
large a concern, mistakes might occa- 
sionally be made; and where there was 
no reasonable ground for suspicion, charity 
would induce one to ascribe such mistakes 
to mere error. But, when persons came 
with information, that frauds had been 
committed, pointing out at the same time 
the way in which the frauds had been 
committed, with all the circumstances 
connected with them, and when, upon in- 
quiry, it turned out that the transactions 
had been conducted exactly in the manner 
stated by the informer, it was too much 
to carry charity so far, as to suppose that 
all this was a mistake. In his opinion, it 
had been completely proved, that there 
was fraud in these transactions—whether 
committed by the clerks or by higher au- 
thorities in the office, he did not presume 
to say; but he was fully satisfied that a 
fraud had been committed.— Another ex- 
planation had been attempted, which was 
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this—that the whole was a contrivance of 
clerks to injure the office. The commis- 
sioners, always anxious to procure the ful- 
lest possible information, and to give room 
for every proper explanation, had permitted 
Mr. Beaumont to appear before them, that 
they might receive from him such in- 
formation and explanation as he might 
choose to give. On that occasion, Mr. 
Beaumont had accused one of the clerks 
of the County Fire Company of having 
acted from malignant motives against the 
office; and he had produced certain let- 
ters for the purpose of corroborating that 
statement. But, from the contents of 
these letters, it appeared to be doubtful 
whether it was meant that Mr. Lye had 
himself invented the information which he 
had communicated, or had stated only 
that which he himself knew to be true. 
But one thing was remarkable—that this 
clerk had gone through all these compli- 
cated operations of accounts of money 
claimed and received, and other matters, 
and yet had made no use of all this for 
his own peculiar benefit or advantage ; 
and the whole scheme had been unravelled, 
merely by the incidental inquiries of a 
commission which was not then in exis- 
tence. This, then, was the complicated 
act of revenge resorted to by this clerk— 
an act by which he had put so many hun- 
dred pounds in the way of the company. 
But besides this, most important entries 
with reference to the matter in question 
had been made in the company’s books by 
a clerk of the name of Shepherd. They 
had got complete proof of the hand- 
writing of that man, and the same objec- 
tion did not apply to him as had been 
urged against the other clerk. [A member 
here observed that the clerk had been 
dismissed on a charge of forgery]. He 
had not been dismissed on a charge of 
forgery, but had retired; or had been 
dismissed, on account of a charge of bi- 
gamy preferred against him. There was 
no objection to him on the ground of for- 
gery. No ground for a vindictive feeling 
on the part of this man had been alleged, 
and, therefore, on this part of the case, 
the evidence was very strong. The en- 
tries made after the retirement of Shep- 
herd were also very material; and it had 
been stated by Mr. Beaumont, that his 
instructions to the successor of Shepherd 
were, that he should follow the order of 
his predecessor; but it appeared quite 
impossible that the successor should have 
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done what he had actually done, upon 
such a general instruction. The clerk 
must have had more detailed instructions. 
Any one who would only carefully con- 
sider what the clerk had to do, and what 
he had done, could not but be convinced, 
that the clerk must have been unable to 
proceed upon such a general instruction. 
He must have had more detailed instruc- 
tions; and, indeed, it appeared strange, 
that the clerk, acting under the directions 
of Mr. Beaumont, should have been left 
to select the particular numbers himself. 
He did not mean to say positively who 
was to blame in this affair, but it was evi- 
dent that blame did attach to the office 
somewhere, and for this the office was 
responsible—He believed he had now 
touched on most of the points to which 
the hon. member had alluded. With re- 
spect to the remarks ofthe hon. member, as 
to the question about Mr. Beaumont’s object 
being to throw dust in the eyes of those 
upon whom his appointment depended, he 
would offer some explanation. A clerk 
of the office, when under examination, 
had stated, that Mr. Beaumont had had 
recourse to an expedient to make the ac- 
counts square, to show the directors that 
he had conducted the business with as 
little loss as possible, and that Mr. Beau- 
mont’s continuance in the management of 
the concern depended on the success with 
which he appeared to conduct it; where- 
upon some of the commissioners very na- 
turally observed, ‘‘ Therefore the great ob- 
ject is to throw dust in the eyes of the per- 
sons on whom the appointment depends.” 
To which the witness answered in the 
affirmative.—Under the circumstances, he 
saw no reason to blame the commissioners 
for having made the observation which he 
had mentioned. Upon the whole, it must 
be obvious, that it was the bounden duty 
of the commissioners to institute the in- 
quiries in the case of the County Fire 
Office. The hon. member had said, that 
the whole question was only about a mat- 
ter of a few shillings; but it was clear 
from the items, that there was fraud to 
a considerable amount, and that a large 
sum had been lost to the public. By 
whom that fraud had been committed, he 
did not say. But the entries of Shepherd, 
and of another clerk, afforded convincing 
proof of fraud ; or at least of the fact, that 
illegal, improper, and unfounded claims 
had been made by the office against the 
government. He did not mean to say 
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that money was the object of those by 
whom these improper proceedings had 
been adopted. He did not believe, for in- 
stance, that it was the object of Mr. Bar- 
ber Beaumont to put one farthing in his 
pocket, by any scheme of this kind. But 
he could very well conceive, that the ob- 
ject of the individual might be, to show 
that he conducted the business well. This 
might have been the motive; and the 
point might be esteemed of great import- 
ance, by a person who might have no de- 
sign to procure for himself, by this means, 
any immediate pecuniary advantage. It 
ought further to be observed, that the 
hon. member appeared to think that the 
items to which he had referred constituted 
the whole of the unfounded claims made 
against the government by the office; 
whereas, in point of fact, they only formed 
one head of them. There were claims 
also to the amount of 2,176/., of which 
1,6562. were for two claims at different 
times. Now, a double claim could not be 
made, without, on the very face of it, ex- 
citing the strongest suspicion. The right 
hon. gentleman was proceeding with some 
other statements, when 

Mr. Hume rose to order. The complaint 
of the petitioners was, that their conduct 
had been misrepresented; that the report 
of the commissioners was not consistent 
with the evidence annexed to their report. 
To disprove that allegation, the right hon. 
gentleman was making a statement to 
show what had taken place at a subse- 
quent period. He submitted, that this 
additional evidence should be laid on the 
table; in order that those members who 
differed from him should be prepared with 
an adequate knowledge of the question. 
It was surely irregular in the right hon. 
gentleman to bring forward statements 
not in the possession of the rest of the 
House, in order to rebut the charges 
against him. 

The Speaker said, that he did not un- 
derstand how the statements of the right 
hon. gentleman could affect the point of 
order, provided they were relative to the 
subject of debate. How far that course 
might be fair, in point of argument, it 
was not for him to decide; but there 
could, he thought, be no doubt as to the 
point of order. 

Sir R. Wilson appealed to the liberality 
of the right hon. gentleman, who, he was 
sure, would not persevere in the course he 
was following. 
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Mr. Wallace resumed, One of the 
views taken by the hon. gentleman was, 
that the statements of the commissioners 
must be unfounded, because the frauds 
produced such a trifling sum. It was to 
that point that he was replying when he 
was interrupted. There could be no doubt 
that all the policies not used ought to 
have been cancelled within the year; 
and, when it was found that this rule was 
not acted upon, a presumption necessarily 
arose of great irregularity—not to say 
fraud. He was pointing out that the 
amount of the claims actually made show- 
ed the unlimited extent to which the prac- 
tice might have been carried, if it had not 
been checked. The hon. gentleman had 
talked, in lofty terms, of this high and 
honourable Insurance Office ; and, for what 
he knew, it might deserve all the pane- 
gyrics bestowed upon it ; but, if it was ten 
times greater and higher than the hon. 
gentleman represented it to be, still he 
was not aware of any sanctity which ren- 
dered it inaccessible to the inquiries of 
parliament; nor, in case of the appear- 
ance of malversation, was it entitled to 
escape from just censure. With regard 
to the other subject to which the hon. 
gentleman had alluded, he hardly knew 
how to speak of it with the respect due 
to the House. In that case, not only 
himself, but the whole body of commis- 
sioners, as well as the entire board of the 
Treasury, and, indeed, all the members of 
government, were charged with entering 
into a conspiracy to protect some inferior 
officers of the revenue in Scotland. On 
the very statement of it, this was a charge 
much too absurd for serious refutation. 
Neither would he then go into a reply to 
the Letters which Mr. Sedgwick had pub- 
lished. All he would say was this—that, 
supposing their contents true in every 
respect, they would not remove one par- 
ticle of the charges, either against him or 
the late Board of Stamps. They would 
not controvert one of the facts proved in 
evidence before the commission against 
that board, as to the dissentions always 
prevailing amongst them, their contemp- 
tuous violation of the orders of the Trea- 
sury, and their defiance of the acts of 
parliament, by which their conduct should 
have been regulated. Nor would they 
remove from Mr, Sedgwick individually 
the charge of being the proprietor of a 
newspaper, while he held an office impos- 
ing upon him the particular duty of ex- 
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ecuting laws which it became his private 
interest to relax and evade. Nor could 
any statement of Mr. Sedgwick’s exonerate 
him from the charge of permitting another 
man to come before him, in his capacity 
as chairman of the Board of Stamps, and 
swear that he was proprietor of that news- 
paper, which he well knew was his own 
property, though he had colourably, for 
his own purposes, divested himself of it 
in point of legal form.—He was now 
speaking entirely of facts, proved in the 
evidence appended to the report. None 
of Mr. Sedgwick’s attacks on the commis- 
sion could remove the charge of collusion 
with the County Fire Office. That collu- 
sion was suspected from the beginning. 
Mr. Sykes stated, that he would not make 
the communication, because he knew that 
Mr. Sedgwick was connected with the 
manager of that office. Mr. Sykes stood 
mainly and directly on the doubt he felt, 
that the information would be communi- 
cated. Afteracertain time, Mr. Sedgwick 
desired that some of the numbers should 
be given to him, relative to which the 
inquiry had been prosecuted. Two of 
them were accordingly supplied ; and soon 
afterwards one of the clerks saw a paper, 
in the hand-writing of Mr. Barber Beau- 
mont, which he believed to be the very 
same he had delivered to Mr. Sedgwick.— 
If the case rested there, he would not 
press it; for he admitted that a man 
might be easily deceived. But, what hap- 
pened afterwards? In the course of the 
same day, Mr. Sedgwick sent for that 
clerk, and told him that one of the num- 
bers was a mistake. On that point the 
commissioners had examined Mr. Barber 
Beaumont; who stated, that, if such an 
error had occurred, it could be discovered 
in only one of three ways. The first was, 
by the books at the Stamp Office, which 
were in so bad a state, especially the 
earlier ones, that they were never ex- 
amined; and, according to the evidence 
of one clerk, it would have required a 
week to search them effectually. The 
next mode of detection, Mr. Beaumont 
said, was by communicating with the com- 
pany’s agents in Scotland; but that was 
evidently impossible, in the course of a 
few hours. The only remaining method 
was by communicating with the County 
Fire Office; and sure he was, that, if any 
member of that House was called upon 
as a juryman, to give a verdict on that 
evidence, he would feel himself irresistibly . 
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compelled to come to the same conclusion 
as the commissioners. This was the first 
time it had been necessary for him to de- 
fend or explain any part of their conduct ; 
though they had been long and diligently 
employed in the public service, and, he 
hoped, not unprofitably. They had carried 
into effect many important improvements, 
and they had suggested many others, 
which were under consideration. In per- 
forming their duty, they had, of course, 
frequently touched the interests and feel- 
ings of many public officers; but espe- 
cially now that their labours were drawing 
fast to a close—for the act would expire 
in a few months—it was a great satisfac- 
tion to him, that their motives had never 
been impugned, except in the two cases 
to which the hon. gentleman had that 
evening called the attention of the House ; 
and he trusted, he had given such an ex- 
planation, as to both those cases, that 
the commissioners would stand before 
the country with unblemished reputation. 
Sir R. Wilson said, that the right hon. 
gentleman had introduced into his defence 
matters which were not contained in the 
report, and which therefore were not in 
the possession of the other members of 
the House. The commissioners, he con- 
tended, had been too careless in admitting 
evidence. One of the witnesses on whom 
they principally relied, had been dismissed 
from the County Fire Office, and taken 
into custody for bigamy, and had since 
fled on a charge of forgery. No engine 
of oppression could be more dangerous 
than commissions of inquiry, if they 
negligently or incautiously admitted evi- 
dence of this stamp, and afterwards circu- 
lated allegations founded upon it, which, 


under the sanction of their authority, | 


assumed an important character. He had 
learned last night, for the first time, that 
it had been determined to institute an Ex- 
chequer prosecution against the County 
Fire Office. Still,the directors complained, 
and justly, that no opportunity had been 
given them to vindicate themselves from 
the attacks of the commission. They had 
asked in vain for the names of the parties 
who had given the false evidence against 
them; and they contended, with reason, 
that the commissioners, by refusing those 
names, gave countenance and protection 
to their calumniators. 

The Attorney-General said, there had 
been an account current between govern- 
ment and the County Fire Office, and the 
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directors would have an ample opportunity 
of trying the question of fraud on every 
policy, and on every ten-pence with which 
they would be charged by government. It 
would be his duty to support the informa- 
tion he had filed in the Exchequer; and 
therefore he should reserve for that court 
whatever information he possessed, that 
might affect individuals. He would not 
say that A, or B, or C, had been guilty of 
the fraud ; but he would say broadly and 
distinctly, that fraud had been committed. 

Mr. Curwen adverted to the hardship of 
keeping these charges suspended over the 
heads of the County Fire Office for two 
years, without either putting its accusers 
to the proof, or giving them an opportunity 
of vindicating themselves. From all that 
he had seen and heard, he thought the 
commissioners ought to have been more 
cautious in coming to any conclusion upon 
such suspiciousevidence. He had authority 
for stating, that the County Fire Office 
courted inquiry; but he doubted whether, 
in the court of Exchequer, they could do 
themselves justice. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
it but justice to his right hon. friend and 
the other commissioners, to state his 
opinion that they had discharged, in a 
most impartial and unexceptionable man- 
ner, a duty of a most arduous nature. 
They were bound to inquire into the case, 
and to lay before the House, and ultimately 
before the public, the result of that 
inquiry; which certainly did tend to im- 
plicate the persons who presented this 
petition. Unless they had concealed from 
the Treasury, and from the public, the 
information which had been laid before 
them, they could not but have made the 
report which tended to implicate those 
individuals. Enough evidence had un- 
doubtedly been laid before them to justify 
the opinion, that in the account current 
between the officers of the County Fire 
Office and the government, there was a 
debt due to the government. It was 
necessary to put that question in a fair 
| course of trial, and he should be extremely 
| glad, and so he was sure would his right 
_ hon. friend be, if the Fire Office should be 
‘able to remove the imputation which had 
, been cast upon it. He hoped the object 
|of the gentleman who presented this 
| petition would be considered to have been 

fairly attained ; and he presumed the hon. 
gentleman opposite would not feel himself 
‘ called upon to take any further proceedings. 
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.Mr. Hume maintained, that the com- 
plaint of the County Fire Office did not 
regard any matters of account between it 
and the government. What its members 
complained of was, that they had been 
charged with having systematically com- 
mitted frauds upon the government. He 
must say that the commissioners had, in 
the course of their inquiry with regard to 
the County Fire Office, and more espe- 
cially as it respected Mr. Sedgwick, been 
led away by some extraordinary influence, 
the nature of which he was at a loss to 
account for. Mr. Barber Beaumont had 
offered to prove that a conspiracy existed 
among the discharged clerks, upon whose 
evidence the commissioners had acted ; 
but the commissioners did not think 
proper to enter into an examination of the 
alleged conspiracy. Now, he contended, 
that it was their duty to ascertain whether 
such a conspiracy existed. The agents of 
the County Fire Office were charged with 
having for eighteen years defrauded the 
public of 2,000/. a year. Now, when 
three most honourable and impartial 
accountants had been appointed to ex- 
amine their accounts, what was the result 
of their investigations? They found that 
the whole average amount of the sums 
claimed from the Stamp Office for fourteen 
years of that period, was only 16/. a year, 
and for the rest of the period in question, 
only 287. So much for the charge of the 
office having defrauded the public of 
2,000/. a year! And he had not the least 
doubt, that the new accusatory matter 
introduced that night by the right hon. 
gentleman was as unfounded as this charge. 
The commissioners had accused Mr. 
Sedgwick of having connived at the 
returns made by the County officers, for a 
series of years; when it turned out that 
Mr. Sedgwick knew nothing of these 
returns until within the last two or three 
years. He had formerly known Mr. Sedg- 
wick, thougl: he had not seen him for 
some years; but he believed him to be an 
honourable and an ill-used man; -and, 
looking to the manner in which he had 
been removed from his office, after the 
exertions he had made to support the 
public revenue, he could not help thinking 
that he had been sacrificed to some party 
pique. This was the opinion which he 
had formed after an impartial examination 
of the correspondence which had been 
published on this subject. 

‘ Colonel Davies defended the conduct 
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of the commissioners, and said he con- 
sidered the removal of Mr. Sedgwick per- 
fectly justifiable. He thought it too much, 
when gentlemen opposite had discharged 
their duty faithfully, that the only return 
they met with from the opposition side of 
the House should be indiscriminate cen 
sure. 

Sir F. Burdett said, he thought it was 
not at all necessary for the House to con- 
sider the details of this question at the 
present moment. The petition was signed 
by one thousand seven hundred persons ; 
and he trusted the time would shortly 
arrive when the House would institute an 
inquiry into the distinct charges made by 
the respectable individuals who signed it ; 
but he thought the main question for the 
House to consider was, whether public 
commissioners, acting upon secret testi- 
mony and secret information, were justified 
in calumniating the character of a body of 
respectable individuals. Such conduct 
was contrary to the principles of Magna 
Charta; and though he was aware that it 
was the fashion for modern philosophers 
to laugh at the wisdom of our ancestors, 
he confessed, for his part, that he thought 
the few lines in Magna Charta which 
denounced such invasions of the constitu- 
tional rights of the subject worth all the 
real or pretended discoveries of those 
modern philosophers. The greatest injury 
that could be mflicted upon an English- 
man was to deprive him of his vested 
inheritance of the laws of England; for 
lord Coke had truly said, that an English- 
man had a vested right not only in his 
goods and lands, but in the laws, and in 
the preservation of his character and repu- 
tation. The petitioners had been deprived 
of the rights to which they were entitled 
by the laws and constitution of the country. 
A stain had been cast upon their charac- 
ter; they had been morally assassinated ; 
and they wanted to know who were the 
assassins who had stabbed them in the 
dark. They wished those assassins to be 
brought before a tribunal, where their mis- 
conduct might be made as clear as the 
noon-day sun. The House, he trusted, 
would never consent to screen those 
calumniators from justice, and to deprive 
honourable men, whose characters had 
been aspersed, of all constitutional means 
of redress. 

The Solicitor-General wished to bring 
back the House to the question immedi- 
ately before them.; for he could not help 
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thinking that much extraneous matter had 
been introduced. The only point for the 
consideration of the House was, whether 
these commissioners had or had not ex- 
ceeded the fair and rational bounds pre- 
scribed to the exercise of their duty, by 
bringing against the County Fire Office 
charges utterly false and unfounded, and 
which admitted of an easy and instant con- 
futation. The learned gentleman then 
entered into a short history of the trans- 
actions, and contended that, from the ap- 
pearance which the affair presented, as 
well as from the reluctance manifested by 
the office to give information, there was 
_ sufficient in the evidence, to justify 

e views taken by the commissioners in 
their report. That report, he admitted, 
contained a great deal of bran amongst 
the flour ; but, as men were called upon to 
pronounce upon what appeared before them 
in evidence, he did not think there was 
any man in the House who could have 
avoided coming to the same conclusion. 
He did not mean to say that opinion was 
right, or that a great commercial company 
like the County Fire Office could have 
thought it worth its while to have recourse 
to such paltry artifices for gains so small 
and contemptible. What he contended 
for was, that the commissioners, from the 
case presented to them, were bound to 
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come to the conclusion expressed in their 
Report. Under these circumstances, and 
as the whole affair was in a course of in- 
vestigation before a legal tribunal, he 
thought the wiser and better course would 
be to leave the parties to abide the event 
of that investigation. 

Mr. Hobhouse observed, that after the 
discussion which the case had already un- 
dergone, and after the very able address 
of his honourable colleague, he did not 
intend to trouble the House at any length 
in reply. Happy would it have been for 
the petitioners, if their case had been sub- 
mitted to the examination of the learned 
gentleman who spoke last. The wise and 
temperate tone in which he had expressed 
himself showed that their case would 
have been safe in his hands; and that, if 
a little of his spirit had been infused into 
the report, the petitioners would not then | 
have been before the House, either com- 





plaining of injury or praying for redress. 
The plain and simple fact, however, was, | 
that the petitioners found themselves | 
charged with a series of frauds and pecu- | 
lations, from which they had no means of | 
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defending themselves. They contended, 
that the Exchequer would not nor could 
not produce the effect which they desired, 
and prayed the interference of the House. 
He had one observation to make with re- 
ference to what had fallen from an hon. 
colonel, upon the subject of the opposi- 
tion side always opposing every proposi- 
tion which came from the other side, 
merely because it was ministerial. Now, 
he begged to assure the hon. colonel, that 
that assertion was directly at variance with 
the course which had for some time been 
pursued. The sin of that part of the 
House for some time had been much more 
upon the side of praise than of blame. 
He believed, indeed, they had been, if 
any thingS much too hasty in bestowing 
their approbation upon the gentlemen op- 
posite. But he must say, in the words of the 
Eton Grammar, that he was now ‘‘ weary 
of such wedlock;” and determined to do 
so no more, without seeing well-estab- 
lished ground for praise. The hon. gen- 
tleman concluded by contending, that it 
was evident, even from the remark of the 
Solicitor-general, with respect to the bran 
amongst the flour, that much of the 
report might have been spared, and that 
it had gone a great deal too far in speak- 
ing of the case of the petitioners. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Arrest ror Dest vron Mesne Pro- 
cress.] Mr. Hume, in bringing under the 
notice of the House the subject of Arrest 
for Debt upon Mesne Process, observed, 
that, although he wished, by the bill which 
he was about to introduce, and which in- 
troduction he understood would not be op- 
posed, to abolish altogether the right of 
arrest upon such process, yet he was wil- 
ling to submit to whatever modifications or 
alterations the House might think fit to 
propose. The practice of arrest for debt 
was of modern origin. He believed, that 
in Magna Charta, there would be found 
a prohibition against such a vexatious re- 
medy. The first particular notice of it 
which appeared on the Statute-book was 
to be found in the 11th and 12th of Wil- 
liam and Mary, when it was enacted, that 
no process of that kind was to extend to 
Wales for a less sum than 20/.; an act 
which he believed still continued to be the 
law of the land. If it was his object to 
extend the benefit of that statute to Eng- 
land, the House might probably be induced 
to think that the sum of 20/. at that period, 
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|much more than if he was detained in 


might be well called equal to 50 or 604. 
at the present day; but his object was to 
prevent altogether the remedy of arrest for 
debt upon Mesne Process. By the 12th 
of Geo. Ist, arrests had been limited to a 
sum above 10/., and afterwards extended 
by three separate acts toa sum under 15/. 
These acts expired in 1823; and he was 
happy to hear the Solicitor-general’s notice 
for their renewal. They had done great 
good; and their renewal would prevent 
the evils which had been accumulating to 
a great extent, since the expiration of the 
law. By the returns on the table, he saw 


that there were no less than eight hun- | 


dred persons in confinement for sums 
under 207, 


crowded with unfortunate debtors since | 
His object was, | 
to assimilate the practice of this country | 
to that of Scotland, where the law of 


the expiration of the act. 


arresting upon mesne process was un- 


known, and where the whole number of 
imprisonments for debt, during the last 
year, amounted only to two hundred and 
eighteen. He was acquainted with an emi- 


nent solicitor in Edinburgh, who assured 


him, that, during an extensive practice of 
twenty-two years, he never had the neces- | 


The prisons, indeed, had been | 
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| confinement according to the practice of 


| England.—The next point embraced by 


‘his bill related to the law upon bonds, pro- 
_missory notes, and bills of exchange. By 
'the law at present, the money due upon 
‘such a security cannot be recovered but 
| by an action at law, and four or five 
| months may elapse even then before the 
judgment is given in the creditor’s favour. 
'If the action is defended, the expense is 
| never less than 40 or 50. If undefended, 
it amounts to 10 or 15/.; the whole of 
| which will be saved by the bill. In Scot- 
_land every bond or note contains in its 
wording a clause, which may be called 
| equal toa warrant of attorney; and the 


| moment that the acceptor fails in taking 
it up, notice is given of an intention to 
enter up judgment as upon any other 
warrant ; so that the whole expense of the 
intermediate process is saved, and judg- 
ment may be at once entered up. Ano- 
| ther important point to notice was, that in 
Scotland no arrest, or sale of goods could 
take place, without regular notice. In 
England, the sheriff was able to put an 
execution in force at once, and plunge a 
whole family in ruin in the space of twenty- 


| 


sity imposed upon him of arresting any four hours; while in Scotland, no sale or 


individual for debt. 
late occasion, had consented to give him 


the committee he required, he would have 


undertaken to prove, that the most exten- 


If the House, on aj process of that description could take 


| place without fifteen days’ notice. The 
| advantage of such a protection in pro- 
curing a fair price for the property of the 


} 





sive misery was produced by the laws of , debtor, was too obvious to require com- 
arrest, and to have shown most clearly the | ment. Another advantage to credit en- 
practical advantages which would result | joyed in Scotland, was the wise precau- 
from altering it, by assimilating the prac- | tion with which bills were discounted. 
tice of this country to some others, where | Credit there was not given to any person, 











no such evils were felt. The first object 
he would propose in his bill, in the place 
of arrest. for debt, would be to give a 
power of attaching the property of the 
debtor, and keeping it in custody until the 
demand was satisfied: or, in other words, 
to extend to every part of the kingdom, 
that well-known process of attachment 
which was so beneficially exercised in the 
city of London. The same practice ex- 
isted in Scotland. When a creditor at- 
taches the debtor’s property, the debtor 
receives notice to answer; and if he fails 
to do so within a certain period, judgment 
is given, and a power over the person and 
property follows, until a payment takes 
place to the full extent of the debtor's 
means, and he is then relieved from his 
confinement, and sent forth in a condition 
to benefit his creditor and the country, 
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| except he at least had a good appearance 
| of being trustworthy. So carefully was 
| this rule observed in Scotland by those 
who discounted bills, that he believed there 
was not more than 15s. lost on every thou- 
sand pounds discounted. To shew the 
extent of the evil of imprisonment by 
| mesne process, he would state, that of 
| one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
one persons confined in the gaols of the 
metropolis, one thousand one hundred 
were Imprisoned by mesne process; that 
was, without its being ascertained that 
they owed any debt at all. The law in 
this respect differed widely in Scotland 
j}and in England; and greatly to the dis- 
advantage of England. In London, a 
man might retain his property, and defy 
his creditor, by going into the rules of the 
King’s-bench. If he succeeded in abo- 
O 
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lishing mesne process, there were other 
parts of the law respecting debtor and 
creditor in which he contemplated further 
reformation and improvement. The hon. 
member concluded by moving, for leave 
to bring in a bill, “ for the better preven- 
tion of frivolous and vexatious arrests for 
debt upon mesne process; and for reco- 
very of debts accruing on deeds, bonds, 
bills of exchange, and promissory notes.” 

The Attorney-General said, that the 
object of the motion of the hon. gentleman 
was, as he understood it, to substitute at- 
tachment, for arrest upon mesne process. 
That principle was certainly new in this 
country ; and he begged leave to remind the 
hon. member, that in England there were 
many debtors whose property was not 
tangible by attachment, and that in most 
cases the attachment of property would be 
a task of considerable difficulty. He 
understood the hon. gentleman to wish 
that there should be introduced into bonds, | 
promissory notes, and other securities of 
that description, an obligation upon the 
parties executing them, to submit to a 
verdict in case of non-payment within a 
stipulated period. If the object of the 
hon. member, by introducing such an | 
obligation, were to diminish the number | 
of persons confined for debt, he weg 
that clause, instead of effecting the object, | 
would accelerate the imprisonment of the | 
debtor ; whilst it would deprive him of the 
opportunity of shewing in a court of law 
that he was not liable to pay the money 
for which he had prima facie, rendered | 
himself liable. But, instead of opposing | 
the introduction of the bill, he should | 
content himself by saying, that when it | 
should be introduced he would give it his 
most serious consideration. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 
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Corn Laws.] Lord King said, he had 
a petition to present to the House, which 
was very numerously signed, and which 
came from a part of the country which 
was at present extremely distressed— 
from Oldham, in the county of Lancaster. 
He was afraid that this petition could not 
meet with attention from their lordships, 
as it came from the lower orders, who, he 
knew, were in some quarters considered 
not very much worth attention. The 





petition came from persons greatly inter- 
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ested—the consumers of corn—and was to 
be delivered to an assembly very disinter- 
ested, and withal very enlightened. The 
petitioners prayed for a complete repeal of 
the Corn-laws, and hoped that their lord- 
ships would come to a determination to 
make the currency of the country a 
metallic one. In both those particulars 
he perfectly agreed with the petition. He 
believed that the paper system had been 
the cause of the distress which the country 
had experienced, and under which it was 
still suffering, There had been at one 
time to be found in this country, ministers 
so besotted, as to maintain that paper and 
gold, in value, were one and the same 
thing. They contended for transubstan- 
tiation, They said that the real presence 
of the gold existed in the pound-note, 
and to the thirty-nine articles had added 
that forticth article of state faith. It was 
another supposition of another statesman, 
that if every person in the world went to 
bed over night and awoke in the morning, 
finding a guinea in his pocket, no person 
would be the better for it. It was, how- 
ever, unfortunately the case, that the peo- 
ple always awoke in the morning and 
found nothing in their pockets, as the 
measures of their lordships had taken 
every farthing away from them. Their 
lordships thought that a paper system was 
a very good thing to keep up high prices 
and high taxes; but they found that high 
prices were not to be maintained, or high 
taxes to be paid, under a specie system ; 
and the ministers, therefore, came in with 
a Corn-bill, which they thought would 
enable the landlords to pay with increased 
facility. The present petitioners com- 


Corn Laws. 


_ plained of the attempt to make a privileged 


order in this country—an order privileged 
to tax the rest of the community solely 
for their own benefit. He did not know 
what to think of the folly of the nine- 
teenth century, in which an attempt was 
made—when the example of the French 
Revolution was before the eyes of the 
world—to give new privileges and new 
rights to one certain class. The French 
noblesse had defended only old abuses and 
old rights ; in this country new abuses and 
new rights were contended for. The 
French noblesse thought, and acted upor 
the opinion, that the lower orders were 
made for the sole purpose of being worked 
and taxed for the benefit of their betters ; 
and the nobles and gentry of this country 
appeared to think, that the lower orders 
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were made only to starve for their advan- 
tage. But nobles, and he was appre- 
hensive, princes also, were rather an in- 
docile race, and had gained but very little 
in point of wisdom or knowledge, from the 
example of the French Revolution. The 
only country in Europe where corn was as 
dear as it was in this country was the 
country of king Ferdinand ; and it was to 
be presumed that he too had his Corn- 
laws for the purpose of keeping up prices. 
Ferdinand was, indeed, “every inch a 
King ;” and if, from any pressure of cir- 
cumstances, he found it necessary to alter 
his administration and change his govern- 
ment, what did he do? Why, he naturally 
applied to the slyest Jesuit in his dominions, 
the keeper of his conscience, who advised 
him to make a government exactly upon 
the same principles as the old one was 
formed ; so that the people never gained a 
single step. Ferdinand, it was said, was 
a very frivolous-minded king, very much 
pleased with petticoats and uniforms. 
He was, what cardinal Wolsey had said 
of his master, “ truly royal-minded.” He 
liked to indulge in his little resentments, 
and the keeper of his conscience liked to 
indulge in his little resentments also; so 
that between them, the country was 
suffering in order to continue the same 
person in the office of keeper of the con- 
science. He should now present the 
petition, which prayed for Reform in Par- 
jiament, Retrenchment in all Expenses, 
and a total Repeal of the Corn-laws. 





IOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, April 12. 

Oatus in Courrs or Justice— 
Forcgep Prtirion—Rosert Taytor.|] 
Mr. Hume said, he had a Petition to pre- 
sent from a gentleman of the name of 
Taylor, who called himself the President 
of the Christian Evidence Society, to 
which he wished to call the attention of 
the House. The House would recollect, 
that, on the 29th of November last, he 
had presented to it a petition, purporting 
to come from this individual, and praying 
that he might in future be sworn upon the 
works of nature. He had now to inform 
the House, that that petition was a forgery, 
which he had been deceived into present- 
ing. A short time previous to the presen- 
tation of it he had received a note from 
Mr. Taylor, requesting him to present a 
petition on his behalf. He was, therefore, 
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in expectation of receiving a petition from 
that gentleman; and on receiving the 
petition which he had formerly presented, 
he had never doubted that it was the 
petition which he had to present, and had 
presented it accordingly: Mr. Taylor now 
declared that petition to be a forgery, and 
on inspecting it had discovered that it was 
written in the same character with an 
hundred anonymous letters, with which he 
had been recently pestered. He also 
begged leave to say, that a letter which 
had appeared in “ The Times,” of the 
26th of February last, purporting to be a 
letter from his brother, and reviling him 
in very grors terms was a forgery, which he 
believed to be perpetrated by the same 
person. The petition making this com- 
plaint would have been presented at an 
earlier period, had not the petitioner en- 
tertained some hopes that he should be 
able to discover the individual who had 
perpetrated this forgery. In case that 
individual should be discovered, the hon. 
member pledged himself to bring him 
before the bar of the House, to answer for 
his contempt of its privileges. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Cuance or THE Ministry.] Mr. 
Wynn moved that a new writ be issued 
for the borough of Newport, in conse- 
quence of the right hon. George Canning 
having accepted the office of First Lord 
Commissioner of the Treasury [loud cheers]. 
He also moved, “ That the House, at its 
rising, do adjourn to Tuesday, the Ist of 
May.” 

Mr. Tierney said, that before this 
motion was disposed of——before the House 
was called on to adjourn for so long a 
period—he wished to put a question, of 
considerable importance, to the right hon. 
gentleman. He was anxious to ascertain, 
if possible, what progress had been made 
towards the formation of a new ministry? 
This question could not be considered 
premature, as it had been admitted, that 
forbearance enough had been shewn with 
respect to this subject, when, a fortnight 
ago, he had made a similar inquiry. Now 
that the whole Administration, except one, 
as he was informed, had thrown up their 
situations, it was not a little extraordinary, 
that the members of the House of Com- 
mons should at once be required to give 
up their legislative functions, and to 
abandon their duties for three weeks, 
while they were left in ignorance as to the 
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progress that had been made in forming 


an efficient ministry. He did not wish to 
take any step that would interfere with 
the measures which might have been 
adopted for the purpose of effecting that | 
object ; it was not his intention to em- 
barrass any arrangement that might be 
under consideration; but he must say, | 
that it was extremely reasonable for him 
to ask what progress had been made in | 
the formation of a ministry, before he 
agreed to the proposed adjournment. He 
thought, that if, instead of adjourning to | 
the lst of May, the House adjourned until | 
Wednesday next, the new ministry might | 
be formed in the mean time, and the | 
necessary information could then be com- | 
municated to the House. He trusted that | 
the House would not part with its whole | 
powers, until they had received some | 
decisive information on this subject. 

Mr. Wynn apprehended that it was | 
usual at that period of the year to move 
an adjournment for a few days. It had 
always been proposed as a matter of 
course, and had been always so received. | 
Undoubtedly some difficulties had occurred | 
in the formation of a ministry; but an | 
alrangement was now in progress, and | 
would certainly be completed before the | 
period of adjournment had expired. He. 
hoped the House would afford sufficient | 
time for the completion of so important , 
an object. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that the time for 
forming an Administration was just two 
months old. This, in his opinion, and in 
the opinion of others, was too long a time. 
He understood that it was only within 
these few days that a right hon. gentleman 
had been intrusted with the formation of 
an Administration, But, instead of its 
being formed, it was reported, that seven 
members of the Cabinet had run away; | 
for what purpose, or to forward what 
scheme or cabal, they best knew; and he ! 
was equally at a loss to conjecture in what 
shape, or at what time, they were likely to 
come back. He, however, must say, as a 
member of that House, that he should be 
guilty of betraying his trust, if he aban- 
doned his duty, by agreeing to so long an 
adjournment, in the present situation of 
the Administration. 

The gallery was about to be cleared for 
a division; but that intention was aban- 
doned, and the motion agreed to. 
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of the day for the third reading of this 
bill, 

Mr. F. Palmer said, it was a matter of 
great satisfaction to him, that on the first 
occasion of his voting in the present par- 


_liament, he was able to give his conscien- 


tious support to the measure proposed by 
ministers. He believed that the bill be- 


fore the House had been framed upon 


principles of strict impartiality; and he 
was inclined to put faith in the correct- 


_ ness of that opinion, when he saw that the 


measure was alike condemned by thie two 
great interests of the country ; namely, the 
agriculturists and the manufacturers. The 
agriculturists said that the maximum price 
fixed by the bill was hardly sufficient to 
enable them to meet the charges of rent 
and taxes, and, above all, the constantly 
increasing burthen of the poor-rates ; 
whilst the manufacturers, on the other 
hand, complained, that the measure af- 
forded too great a protection to the agri- 
cultural interest. He was of opinion that 
the effect of the bill would be to produce 
low prices, and the natural consequence 
of that would be the reduction of taxation 


| —a measure to which he looked forward 


with great satisfaction. He trusted that 
this would not be the only occasion in 
which he should be able to vote for the 
measures of ministers; but that he should 
feel it his duty, frequently to support 
their policy. 

Mr. Warburton said, that the bill would 
afford no substantial relief to the country. 
Our manufacturers would still be obliged 
to pay for their bread double the price 
which was paid on the continent. 

Mr. Leycester expressed his apprehen- 
sion, that large importations would be 
made from Canada. 

Mr. C. Grant said, that past experience 
had proved that no extensive importations 
could be made from Canada to any 
profitable purpose, so far as the importers 
were concerned. 

The bill was then read a third time, and 
passed. 
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Tuesday, May 1. 


The House met pursuant to adjourn- 
ment, the recent changes in the Adminis- 
' tration had excited the liveliest curiosity ; 
and the avenues to the House of Commons 
were crowded, at an early hour, by 
persons whose anxiety to see the new 
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Premier appeared to be as great as if they 
imagined that a change of person must 
have accompanied his change of place. 
The House was crowded to excess, and such 
of the members as could not find accom- 
modation below, resorted to the galleries. 
To these were added several peers, and 
reverend prelates, whose curiosity had in- 
duced them to be present at this opening 
act of the New Administration. The 
bishops of Bath and Wells, and of 
Lichfield and Coventry, sat in the right- 
hand gallery, and near them the duke of 
Norfolk, the earl Fitzwilliam, and lord 
Seaford; while in the opposite gallery 
were observed the marquisses of Ayles- 
bury and Sligo; the earls Cowper, Hard- 
wicke, Darnley, Carnarvon, and Roden ;and 
lords Bexley, Farnham and Ravensworth. 
About five o’clock, Mr. Canning entered, 
and took the seat which he has usually 
occupied. Immediately behind him, sat 
sir Francis Burdett and Mr. Tierney. 
Mr. Brougham walked up the Ministerial 
side, and took his seat on the third bench 
of that side. Near him sat Mr. Calcraft, 
sir John Newport, lord Stanley, — sir 
Robert Wilson, and Mr. Spring Rice. 
Mr. Hobhouse retained his seat on the 
second Opposition bench, and Mr. Hume 
remained firm in that which he has gene- 
rally occupied. Mr. Peel and Mr. Goul- 
bourn took up their stations on the second 
row of seats, between the Treasury-bench 
and the Bar. 


New ApMInistRaATION—Mr. PEEL’s 
Exposirion.| On the motion, ‘ That a 
new writ be issued for Ashburton, in the 
room of the right hon. William Sturges 
Bourne, who has accepted the office of 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment,” 

Mr. Peel rose, and addressed the House 
to the following effect :— 

Sir; as the motion that has just been 
made is immediately connected with the 
accession of a right hon. gentleman to an 
office which I recently held, I trust the 
House will not think | am preferring an 
unreasonable request if I entreat them to 
allow me to offer some explanation as to 
the grounds on which I thought myself 
compelled to retire from the service of his 
Majesty. I know very well how much of 
personal matter must necessarily be mixed 
up with an explanation of this kind; but 
as I have so frequently, under other cir- 
cumstances, experienced the kind con- 
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sideration and indulgence of the House, I 
| Should be much disappointed if I should 
| be deceived in the expectation that they 
will continue that indulgence, and will 
allow me to take this opportunity of fully 
explaining the reasons of my conduct. In 
that expectation I have abstained from re- 
sorting to any other mode of making public 
the motives which have influenced me in 
the course I have adopted. 

It is now about three weeks since I 
virtually resigned the seals of the office of 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. During that interval, my silence 
may have subjected me to doubtful and 
even mischievous constructions; but I 
have waited patiently until this moment, 
supported by the consciousness of having 
acted solely upon public grounds, and of 
having only taken that course which was 
consistent with my duty, and with what 
was due to my own character. 

The explanation which I wish to offer 
is due not only to myself individually, but 
to the character of the class to which 1 
belong—I mean the class of public men; 
and during the delay that has taken place, 
I have been supported by the hope, that 
at this moment, and in this place, an 
opportunity would be afforded me; and I 
felt the strongest confidence that the 
House would allow me to take advantage 
of this opportunity to make it. 

Under the delay which has taken place, 
I have been supported by the hope, too, 
that I should be able to vindicate myself 
from the unfavourable constructions that 
might have been put upon my conduct 
in consequence of my silence, and to show 
that the course which I had pursued was 
that which the necessity of my situation 
absolutely required. I say, Sir, ‘‘ vindicate 
the course I have pursued ;” because I do 
avow, that I think public men, who are 
embarked in the public service, have no 
right, upon light and insufficient grounds, 
to sever their connexion with the state, 
and to withdraw from that service into 
which they have entered. 

If, Sir, I had acted in consequence of 
levity, of disappointed ambition, of per- 
sonal pique; or opposition towards a rival, 
I should feel that I was, though not con- 
stitutionally, yet morally responsible; and 
that I should have shown by such conduct 
I was unworthy of the confidence with 
which my Sovereign had honoured me. 
But, Sir, I acted from none of those 
motives; they did not form the groun ts 
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on which I retired from the public service. 
I acted solely upon principles which I 
had frequently professed, and which I 
considered to form part of my public 
character. 

For a space of eighteen years I have 
pursued one undeviating course of con- 
duct, offering, during the whole of that 
time, an uncompromising, but a temperate, 
a fair, and, as I believe, a constitutional 
resistance to the making of any further 
concessions to the Roman Catholics. 
During fourteen out of those eighteen 
years, I have held office; and during 
eleven of those fourteen years I have been 
closely connected in office with that 
country most interested in the decision of 
those claims. The opinions which I held 
during that time I still retain; and I 
thought, from having always avowed those 
opinions, but, above all, from having, 
while in office, taken an active, and I may, 
perhaps, say, important part against the 
claims of the Catholics, that I could not 
remain in office after events had rendered 
it probable that I should be the single 
minister of the Crown who was likely to 
continue opposed to them. 

I say, Sir, under these circumstances, I 
did not feel that it would be consistent 
with the career I had hitherto pursued, and 
with the maintenance of my own character 
as a public man, to acquiesce in arrange- 
ments which would benefit myself by 
enabling me to retain office, which, how- 
ever, I could not do without acting in a 
manner calculated materially to promote 
the successful termination of a question to 
which, under other circumstances, and in 
other aspects of political affairs, I had 
offered the most decided resistance. Under 
these circumstances, and with respect to 
the nature of the opposition which I had 
always offered to the proposed concessions 
to the Roman Catholics, I felt myself 
bound to act as I have done. 

Sir, the nature of that opposition was 
such as to allow of no middle course; it 
was founded upon the belief which I have 
always sincerely entertained, that the re- 
moval of those barriers, which the law 
opposed to the attainment of political 
power by the Roman Catholics, was in- 
consistent with the maintenance of the 
constitution, and with the welfare and 
safety of the church. 

These being the grounds on which i 
have always spoken and acted, I say, Sir, 
that J am now in the judgment of the 
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House and of the country, whether I had 
not sufficient reason to decline acquiescing 
in arrangements which were calculated 
most decidedly to promote that object to 
which I had always been opposed. 

The circumstances to which I have re- 
ferred I considered seriously ; and having 
done so, I made up my mind to retire from 
office, if my right hon. friend, whose opi- 
nions on this subject were so decidedly 
opposed to my own, should be placed at 
the head of the Administration, where he 
could with more effect than ever support 
those opinions. If my own had_ been 
doubtful, my duty might not have required 
my resignation; but they were not, and 
my rigid sense of public duty has deter- 
mined my course. 

If even the Administration could have 
remained in the same state as before-—if 
it could have continued exactly neutral 
upon this question—I might have con- 
tinued in office; but when I saw that 
exact neutrality could not be expected— 
when 1 found that the duke of York was 
no more, and that the voice of the earl of 
Liverpool had become silent, I thought I 
had a right to act, and, indeed, that I 
ought to act upon the conviction of my 
own mind, and not subject myself to sus- 
picions by seeming to have been converted 
to opposite opinions, especially when the 
period of that apparent conversion would 
have concurred precisely with that of the 
change of Administration. I therefore de- 
termined to sacrifice office, rather than 
abandon that course which I had pre- 
viously pursued for so long a time, and 
which I had continued while in possession 
of the office which I lately held. 

The next question upon which I wish 
to say a few words is, whether the ap- 
pointment of my right hon. friend to be 
at the head of the Administration, and to 
occupy that place which was recently filled 
by the earl of Liverpool, would not almost 
necessarily bring along with it the final 
success of the Catholic question ? 

It is due to my right hon. friend to say, 
and I give him full credit for it,—that 1 
believe him to be actuated by the utmost 
honesty, sincerity, and zeal, in his efforts 
for the promotion of the success of that 
question. I judge him in the same manner 
as I wish to be judged myself—by the 
uniform course he has pursued, by the 
public declarations he has so frequently 
made, and by the earnestness he has al- 
ways manifested on this subject. I am 
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perfectly satisfied, I say, with his honesty, 
sincerity, and zeal; and I declare that it 
will be as much his duty, as I believe it 
always was his intention, if he should be 
placed at the head of the Administration, 
to promote, by every fair means, if not 
the immediate, at least the ultimate, suc- 
cess of the Catholic question. 

Feeling so, I thought it was my duty to 
retire. J thought so, not merely because 
my right hon. friend differed from myself 
in opinion upon the merits of the Catholic 
question, but because the change conse- 
quent upon his appointment was such, 
that there could not be any thing less than 
a complete transfer of all the influence 
and power which belong (and I think pro- 
perly belong) to the office of prime minis- 
ter, from the opponents to the advocates 
of concessions to the Catholics. That 
transfer, Sir, was not a transfer of influ- 
ence and power from one ordinary man to 
another ordinary man, but from the most 
powerful opponent of the Catholic claims 
to their most powerful advocate. Under 
these circumstances, and with reference to 
that question, I thought it would be im- 
possible to conduct the government upon 
those principles on which it had been 
carried on under the earl of Liverpool; 
and the consequence was, that I prepared 
to act upon that resolution, which, from 
the delay that has taken place upon lord 
Liverpool's illness, 1 had had a full oppor- 
tunity of considering, and which I| had 
maturely deliberated. I had marked 
throughout, the splendid career which my 
right hon. friend had pursued with regard 
to the Catholic question, and each hour 
of my deliberation confirmed the opinion 
I had formed, that he would employ the 
influence of his new office to promote the 
success of that question which he had 
always so warmly advocated. 

I found that from the very first period 
when the restrictions imposed by the Re- 
gency bill upon his present majesty ter- 
minated, up to the month of March last, 
when the hon. baronet, the member for 
Westminster, brought forward his motion 
regarding the Catholics, he had pursued 
the same active and undeviating course in 
promotion of the Catholic question, which 
{ (though not with the same ability and 
power) pursued in opposition to it. In 
the year 1812, after Mr. Grattan had in- 
troduced his motion for the immediate 
consideration of the Roman Catholic 


claims, which motion was negatived, my 
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right hon. friend was not satisfied with 
that negative, but brought forward another 
motion to the same effect as Mr. Grattan’s ; 
alleging, as his reason for doing so, that 
circumstances had been changed, as the 
restrictions on the Regency had then ex- 
pired. That motion went to pledge the 
House to take the state of the Catholics 
into immediate consideration on the com- 
mencement of the next session, and it was 
adopted by the House. 

Now, Sir, I ask, what is there to pre- 
vent my right hon. friend, if he thoug!it 
the course he then pursued was prudent 
and reasonable, and would be so at this 


;moment, I say, what is to prevent him 


from pursuing the same course in 1827, 
which he adopted in 1812? In that year, 
Mr. Grattan’s motion was negatived by a 
majority of forty; but my right hon. friend, 
not at all dispirited by that defeat, intro- 
duced a motion to the same effect, but in 
a different shape, pledging the House to 
a consideration of the question in the 
following session. One discussion has 
already taken place this session upon this 
question, on the motion of the hon. mem- 
ber for Westminster. That motion has 
been negatived; but the circumstances 
being pretty nearly the same, I see no 
ground on which my right hon. friend 
should feel himself debarred from now 
pursuing the same course which he adopted 
on the rejection of Mr. Graitan’s motion. 
If I had continued in office, I could never 
have thought of proposing to my right 
hon. friend, that he should pledge himself 
not to adopt that course, though even if I 
had been by any chance induced to do so, 
I am sure, from the course he has always 
pursued, and from my conviction of the 
honesty and integ’rity of his conduct upon 
this question, he would at once have re- 
fused to give any such pledge. I say, 
therefore, that I was justified in accounting 
it at Jeast possible, if not probable, that in 
this very session, a motion might be intro- 
duced by my right hon. friend upon the 
subject of the Catholic claims, and that I 
might, in this session or the next, be called 
on, as a member of the government, to 
acquiesce in a measure introduced by my 
right hen. friend, which, when it was in- 
troduced by the hon. member for West- 
minster, I had positively rejected. During 
the whole period from the year 1812 to 
the year 1827, my right hon. friend has, 
on every occasion, preserved his consistency 
upon this point ; and in the declaration of 
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his opinions, in his professions, and in his 
acts, has uniformly given to the claims of 
the Catholics his most decided, powerful, 
and effectual support. Not only has he 
supported them when the question has 
been brought forward by others, but he 
has himself originated motions for con- 
ceding at least a portion of the claims de- 
manded by the Roman Catholics ; motions, 
however, that, though limited in the ex- 
tent of their immediate operation, yet in- 
volved principles which, if he thought 
good for a part, he must, by necessary 
consequence, have considered good for 
the whole. 

In the year 1822, my right hon. friend 
introduced a motion for the admission of 
Roman Catholic peers to seats in parlia- 
ment. That motion I felt it to be my 
duty to oppose. Now, I will suppose my 
right hen. friend, invested with all the 
influence and power of the first situation 
in the Ministry, again to bring forward 
that motion at the present time, ‘and I ask 
whether I could acquiesce in the possession 
of office, connected as that possession must 
be with an acquiescence in the admission 
of that which I have before opposed, and 
which would involve the decision of every 
principle that I have formerly supported ? 
Could I afterwards stand up in the face 
of the country, and allow it to be said, 
that I had acquiesced in permitting the 
first Minister of his Majesty to carry into 
effect, without opposition, that which I 
had always opposed when it was introduced 
by any other person ? 

Sir, I allude thus to what I think my 
right hon. fricnd will do, not in the way 
of complaint—not with the view of re- 
monstrance—that he should employ the 
influence of the new dignity that he has 
acquired, in the attainment of the object 
for which he has sq long and so ably 
laboured ; but, because I thought it ne- 
cessary to vindicate myself, and deemed 
it essential for the maintenance of my own 
character, that I should state the whole 
truth, and explain exactly the nature of 
those reasons which induced me to adopt 
the proceeding of retiring from office. 

I say, Sir, what security have I that my 
right hon. friend will not renew the mo- 
tion which he brought forward in 1822, 
and which, if successful, would compel 
me to yield to a measure that I then op- 
posed? His language upon that occasion 


was so strongly expressive of his opinions 
of the necessity of that measure, that I 
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cannot avoid quoting it. He said at the 
conclusion of his speech—‘I solemnly 
declare to the House, that I would not 
have brought this question forward, had I 
not felt assured, that the reparation which 
I ask on behalf of the Catholic peers is, in 
the name of policy, as expedient as in the 
name of humanity it is charitable, and in 
the name of God, just.” I say, Sir, if 
that be a true description of my right hon. 
friend’s opinion—if a now believes, as he 
then stated, that the claims of the Catho- 
lics are n policy expedient, in humanity 
charitable, and, above all, in the name of 
God, just—with my confidence in his sin- 
cerity, how could I doubt, that, placed in 
the situation which he now fills, had I re- 
mained in office, I should have been called 
on, and that very shortly, to adopt the al- 
ternative of either acquiescing in a motion 
not now for the first time brought forward, 
or of opposing myself to the ‘streneth of 
the government? and that acquiescence 
could not have been yielded by me without 
involving the whole of those principles 
which I have hitherto endeavoured to 
maintain. Sir, that such a motion as that 
which I have supposed, would involve the 
whole principle of the Catholic question, 
I may assert upon the authority of my 
right hon. friend himself, who said, that he 


‘could not conclude his speech on that 


motion, without admitting that the partial 
success which he was then attempting to 
obtain for the Catholics, would, he hoped, 


| ultimately lead to the attainment of the 


if I had remained in office, 





great object they had then in view. Now, 
Sir, it would not be my part to acquiesce 
in the attainment of such an object; and 
it would not 
have been in my power to prevent any, 
even partial concessions, which might be 
introduced into parliament by the first 
minister of the Crown—by that individual 
who is honoured with the chief confidence 
of his sovereign; who is mainly responsi- 
ble for the acts of the administration ; and 
who is first in influence and authority in 
the Cabinet. I could not, I say, have ac- 
quiesced in granting to the Catholics the 
whole of what they claim, nor in any 
partial concession of the nature to which 
I have alluded, attended, as it must have 
been, with such consequences as my right 
hon. friend himself at that time predicted. 
I should therefore have held office only on 
sufferance; liable to be called on at the 
notice of a week to retire from the public 
service; and that, too, perhaps, at a time 
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infinitely more inconvenient for the public 
than that at which I actually did resign 


the department that had been intrusted to | ) 
'motion, my right hon. friend assumed 


| grounds for declining to form part of the 
| 


me. Could I doubt—especially after the 
example set me by my right hon. friend 


himself—the propriety of the course which, | 


in my own opinion, circumstances had 
rendered necessary ; always remembering 
the prominent line of conduct I had adopt- 
ed upon the Catholic question, and antici- 
pating, as I say I had a right to do, what 
woultl be the course that my right hon. 


friend would pursue, if he should be: 


placed at the head of the administration ? 

I speak, Sir, of his example ; because I 
think that I, at this day, am placed in 
circumstances very nearly similar to those 
in which he was placed in 1812, when he 
was asked to form part of an administra- 
tion which was to be neutral on this very 
question, every member of it being at 
liberty to speak and tc vote as it might 
seem best to him to do. When that pro- 
position was made to my right hon. friend, 
he stated that he could not give his con- 
sent to act as a single minister upon a 
question in which all the weight, influence, 
and authority of the Prime Minister would 
be against him. 

After that example, and after the opin- 
ion then expressed by the very minister 


who now possesses the situation of chief 


adviser of the Crown, I say, Sir, that I 
could not have retained office, and then 
have complained—if that speech had ever 
been quoted against me—for submitting 
to be the Secretary of the State for the 
Home Department, in an administration 
in which I should have stood alone op- 
posed to my right hon. friend who was at 
its head, 

The speech to which I have alluded 
was delivered by my right hon. friend, 
when Mr. Stuart Wortley, on the 21st of 
May, 1812, brought forward his motion 
for the formation of a new and efficient 
administration. In that administration 
the Catholic question was proposed to be 
left open, and both the present lord 
Wharncliffe and the noble Secretary at 
War voted _in favour of the motion which 
my right hon. friend afterwards brought 
forward, and which was carried by a large 


majority. That majority amounted to 
129. I voted on that occasion in the 


minority; it was a small minority; and 
though the Protestant cause was not then 
supported by the same numbers as had 
supported it when Mr. Grattan’s motion 
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was brought forward, yet I at least pre- 
served a consistent course. 
On the occasion of Mr. Stuart Wortley’s 


administration, which I consider so nearly 
| similar to those on which I have now re- 
' tired from the public service, that | think. 
| I cannot do better than state them; and 
| I beg therefore to make use of them, not 
only as applying particularly to my own 
| situation, but as conveying, im better lan- 
/guage than my own, the description of 
‘the grounds on which I have thought my- 
‘self called upon to secede :—“I have 
been asked whether, supposing I had ac- 
, cepted the offer that was made to me, I 
should not have felt myself at perfect 
liberty to act as my own opinions should 
dictate, upon the great question which 
constitutes the main bar of separation. I 
reply that, as a minister, I know I should 
have been at liberty. I do not mean to 
assert, that if I had joined the present 
administration to fight against my own 
principles under the banners of the noble 
lord, 1 should not still have had the power 
| of making my solitary speech, and of 
| giving my solitary vote in support of opin- 
‘ions I had previously maintained; I will 
“not even say that there may not be hon- 
ourable minds who would be satisfied with 
such a distinction, and it may be my mis- 
fortune or my fault that mine is not a 
‘mind of that construction. If, when out 
of office, I have lent to any cause that I 
deemed just, my influence and my author- 
ity, I never can consent to accept office 
under the condition that I shall instantly 
divest myself of that influence and au- 
| thority, which ought still to be my com- 
| panions, and to leave them on one great 
}and vital question in open and wilful 
_ abeyance.” 
The justice of these sentiments no man 
/ can deny, and all must admire; and I be- 
i lieve my right hon. friends, like myself, 
were fully satisfied of their sincerity. He 
will now use, and no man can reasonably 
blame him for using, the influence and 
authority of the station he now fills, for 
the purpose of carrying that cause he has 
so long advocated in vain, and which out 
of office he declared to be just. 

Almost every word then uttered by my 
right hon. friend upon this point applies 
exactly to my case. A little further on 
he observes, ‘“ Personal objections to the 
noble lord I declare I have none.”—So I, 
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in my turn, assert, from the bottom of my 
heart, that I have no personal objections 
to my right hon. friend. I, on this occa- 
sion, like my right hon. friend on that, 
“am actuated by no feeling of rivalry,” 
and willingly acquiesced in the retention 
of his services, when he was about to sail 
for India. 

In attending his majesty to Scotland, I 
closed my lips on the subject; and on the 
first day after my return to London, I | 
waited on my noble friend at the head of | 
the government, and said, that if his ma- | 
jesty, or my colleagues, deemed it of im- | 
portance that my right hon. friend should 
hold the situations he has since filled, 
difficulties I would make none. That 
question, therefore, I decided four years 
ago, and I repeat in his words, that I | 
have been “actuated by no feeling of 
rivalry; and with this particular question | 
excepted, I could have no earthly hesita- 
tion either in acting with or under him.” 
I too cannot allow “the predominance of 
his opinion to stifle mine ;” and on enter- 
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most nearly accord? Undoubtedly, this 
point will be decided by the individual, 
who, holding the principal office, pre- 
eminently enjoys the confidence of the 
occupant of the Throne, and the addi- 
tional weight he adds to the scale must 
overbalance the remainder.” I hope, also, 
that I may add, in the words of my right 
hon. friend, still in perfect accordance 
with my own sentiments, that “I could 
not feel that I entered the Cabinet with 
honour, if I consented to give there a 
mere barren, solitary vete. I trust, al- 
though not very fairly put upon my trial, 


| that my conduct is eompletely justified in 


the eyes of the House and of the coun- 
try.” 

After the opinions I have avowed, and 
after the course I have taken for many 
years, I fairly own that there would have 
been no inconsiderable difficulties in the 
way of my accepting office under my 
right hon. friend ; but the peculiarity of 
my situation depends not merely upon the 
opinions I have avowed, not merely on 


ing the Cabinet under such circumstances, | the nature of the resistance I have offered 
I cannot pretend not to know that his | to the Catholic claims, not merely on the 
“influence and authority” will be such as | prominence of the part I have taken on 
to paralyse all my feeble efforts in oppo- | that question, but on the fact, that for the 
sition to the object of his wishes. If I | last eleven or twelve years I have held 


° . | . . . het 4 
accepted office under him, let it be re- | two situations intermixing me with the 


membered that I must accept it with full 
notice of what were his views of the duties 
of a prime minister, invested with the in- 
fluence and authority he will enjoy. In 
the course I have pursued, then, I have 
only acted in accordance with his ex- 
ample—an example I honour, and an ex- 
ample that ought to be set or followed by 
every public man. 

In the course of the same speech, my 
right hon. friend made some remarks upon 
the varieties of opinion entertained in the 
Cabinet. “‘ But indeed,” he added, “ it 
is unfair to impute to the Cabinet any 
opinion, because collectively it has none ; 
and the retrospective influence upon my 
mind was, that if I had joined this hortus 
siccus of dissent, as Mr. Burke once termed 
it, we should have formed as beautiful a 
variety as was ever assembled in so small 
a collection. But, amidst such unprece- 
dented differences, on which side is the 
influence and authority of government en- 
listed? That is the main question. This 
man may hold a blue opinion, another a 
white, a third a green, a fourth a yellow, 
and a fifth a red; but, with which of these 
shades does the sentiment of government 


| administration of every Irish question: on 
| me has devolved the whole responsibility, 
| whether as chief Secretary for Ireland, or 
| as Secretary of State for the Home De- 
| partment. The relation in which I stood 
to the Prime Minister, from the nature of 
the office I lately held, I knew presented 
what I may venture to term an insuper- 
able difficulty. Being now in the ranks 
| of private life, and under no restraint of 
| official reserve, I must fairly state that, 
for a long period, I only have been con- 
sidered responsible for the affairs of I[re- 
land. I was the only minister of the 
Crown, in this House, who took the view 
I entertained of the Catholic question ; 
and I have been thus placed in a situa- 
tion, not only of difficulty and embar- 
rassment, but in a situation, in which, 
let me say, no minister ought to be 
placed. 

In the beginning of the year 1822—(a 
distinction certainly unsought and unso- 
licited on my part)—I was appointed Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, with full notice, I admit, of the 
difficulties I might thereafter have to com- 
bat. If I retained office, it was not from 
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personal motives, or from any desire of 
the distinction conferred; and, in 1825, 
after I had been left in minorities on three 
different questions, immediately connected 
with Ireland—the Catholic Question, the 
Elective Franchise, and the Payment of 
the Catholic Clergy (which I thought 
something very like the establishment of 
the Roman Catholic religion in Ireland)— 
I waited on my noble friend, then at the 
head of the government. I told him that, 
personally, it was painful for me to dis- 
connect myself from those whom I es- 
teemed and respected; but that, having 
been left in a minority in that branch of 
the legislature of which I was a member, 
I anxiously desired to be relieved from | 
my situation. The reply of my noble | 
friend was, that my retirement would de- | 
termine his own. I finally consented to | 
remain in office; my noble friend de- 
claring, that he deemed it of the highest | 
importance that the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department should possess 
opinions as much as possible in accord- | 
ance with those of the Prime Minister. | 
He represented to me the difficulty he | 
should experience in filling up the situa- 
tion, and, in short, that my retirement 
must determine his own. I was thus in- | 
duced to waive my wish for retirement, 
and to consent to remain until a new par- 
liament had pronounced an opinion upon | 
the great question which interests and | 
agitates Ireland. 

When last I addressed the House on! 
that subject, on the resolutions of the hon. | 
baronet, the member for Westminster, I | 
expected to have been again in a minor- | 
ity; and had that expectation been real- 
ized, I should then have withdrawn from 
the service of his majesty. Although I | 
prefer no complaint—for I have always | 
been treated with the most perfect good | 
faith—yet it was no enviable situation at 
any time to be the single minister in this 
House, responsible for the administration 
of the affairs of Ireland—opposed by all 
my colleagues, and daily seeing those very 
colleagues, the members of the govern- 
ment, actively concerting measures with 
my political opponents. They were at 
perfect liberty to do so; for it was under- 
stood that every man might exert himself, 
either in opposition to, or in promotion of, 
the Roman Catholic claims. I make no 
complaint, I prefer no charge on this ac- 
count ; I only state the fact, as the reason 
which made my situation extremely em-~ 
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barrassing. The support and assistance I 
received from my noble friend, lord Liver- 
pool, certainly rendered my difficulties 
less; but if, in the place of him with whom 
I cordially concurred—with whom I en- 
tered into public life—and between whom 
and myself there never was a shadow of 
difference of opinion upon any subject ;— 
if, I say, in his place, I find my right hon. 
friend, with whom I had the misfortune at 
all times to differ upon that paramount 
question, it is obvious that it was impossible 
for me to retain the particular situation 
I held, of Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, connected as it was with the 
office of Prime Minister. Is there an hon. 
gentleman who hears me, who does not 
feel, that if it was impossible for me to re- 
tain that situation, it was as impossible 
for me to be guilty of the paltry subter- 
fuge of removing to another. I am per- 
fectly satisfied every gentleman will be 
convinced that I took the only course re- 
maining to me; and that after the misfor- 
tune which befel my noble friend, the earl 
of Liverpool, I had no alternative but to 
retire. 

The relation between the offices of Se- 
cretary for the Home Department and 
Prime Minister, is more intimate than is, 
perhaps, generally supposed. Not only 
does all the Irish business pass through 
the hands of the Home Secretary, but his 
connexion with the Prime Minister is this 
—the Prime Minister has the disposal of 
all the patronage of government, while the 
Home Secretary is the minister who is 
legally and constitutionally responsible, 
Every place of preferment in the church. 
every official appointment, is disposed of 
by the Prime Minister; but the signature 
of the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department is indispensable to every in- 
strument. Such being the fact, it becomes 
a matter of great importance in what man- 
ner this office is filled. He whois charged 
with the domestic government of this 
country ought not to be an individual 
materially differing in opinion from the 
head of the administration. Where this 
accordance does not exist, the Home Se- 
cretary must either retire, or come in pain- 
ful collision with his coadjutor on indi- 
vidual appointments—a condition most 
sincerely to be deprecated—leaving him 
no alternative, but to withdraw himself 
from office upon some single, isolated 
point, the true grounds of which the coun- 
try at large would never be able to under- 
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stand and appreciate rightly. It was my | 


duty, therefore, to consider all these 
points, beforehand; and if I felt that 
such collision would arise, it was my duty 
to prevent it by retirement, without run- 
ning the risk of embarrassing the public 
service by adherence to office. These are 
the public grounds on which—with refer- 
ence to my position regarding the Catho- 
lic question—with a view to my position 
as Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, charged with the domestic ad- 
ministration of the affairs of Ireland—I 
thought it impossible to retain office under 


a prime minister, differing from me in so | 


marked a degree upon a question of such 
magnitude. Acting upon these grounds, 
with great reluctance, but at the same 
time without a moment’s hesitation, I sig- 
nified to his majesty my determination to 
resign. 

Whether the House deems those grounds 
sufficient is a matter, give me leave to say, 
of subordinate consideration to the ques- 
tion whether, having intended to retire, I 
acted upon that intention in conformity 
with good faith, and with the respect I 
owed to the sovereign who had honoured 
me with his confidence. I would much 
rather it should be thought that I acted 
precipitately, and upon insufficient grounds, 
than that I had been guilty of neglect of 
duty to my country, and of want of re- 
spect to my sovereign. The course I pur- 
sued was this: I felt my situation to be 
one of difficulty, and I wished to influence 


the opinion and conduct of no man. The | 


first person to whom I communicated my 
opinion, that I should not be able to con- 
cur in the new arrangement, was my right 


hon. friend himself, then Secretary of | 
State for Foreign Affairs. I mentioned | 


my intention to retire to him, and to no 
other individual, and I knew not the in- 
tention of any other man. I acted under 
a sense of my ownsituation. The moment 
the subject was mentioned to me, I 
thought it did not become me to act with 
any reserve; and, having made up my 
mind, not to require that my answer should 
be postponed until the question had been 
formally and officially put. This, I am 
sure, my right hon. friend will do me the 
justice to admit. The 29th of March was 
the first time the subject was introduced ; 
and I then said to my right hon. friend, 
“J will tell you without reserve what are 
my feelings as to my particular situation : 
they dictate to me retirement from office, 
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if his majesty should select you to form 
| an administration.” I am sure he will 
_ recollect that I made this statement, with- 
| out any breach of that good understand- 
| ing which has so long subsisted between 

us. That information I took care to con- 
| vey to the highest quarter; for, here again, 
| I thought that there should be no reserve. 
| My resolution was not sudden—I acted 
upon long previous conviction. The step 

I took was in no respect precipitate; and 
no one ought to have been taken by sur- 
| prise by it. Decorum was due to the 
| painful situation of lord Liverpool; and 
after what delicacy required was at an end, 
and the matter was formally discussed, I 
took care that no doubt should remain as 
to the line of conduct I intended to pur- 
sue. I felt a sincere desire, I admit, to 
remain connected with the late adminis- 
tration ; and I stated, that if any arrange- 
ment could be made, so as to place the 
government on the same footing as it was 
when under the guidance of lord Liver- 
| pool, I was satisfied with my situation, 
and wished for no change nor advance- 
ment. 

If any arrangement could have been 
made, so as to secure to the office of prime 
minister sufficient weight, and to me the 
same principles, I was perfectly content to 
remain in office, and was desirous to act, 
either with or under my right hon. friend, 
| and to see him possessed of all the influ- 
| ence and authority belonging to his high 
| Station. I also beg leave to state, that I 
declared to my right hon. friend, that the 
| Catholic question, and my position with 
| respect to it, in the particular office I held, 
| constituted my only objection to embark 
under his pilotage. Had I concurred with 
him upon that great topic, I should have 
, been as ready to take office under him as 
under lord Liverpool; but, differing from 
him upon a domestic question of such im- 
portance, as minister for the Home Depart- 
ment, from first to last I felt that it was 
impossible for me to continue in office with 
him. 

Such having been my intention, the 
House has now heard the manner in which 
I carried it into effect. I before mentioned, 
that I declared my intention without com- 
muning with any other member of the 
administration. As I acted without the con- 
cert, it is unnecessary for me to add that L 
did not resort to the advice, of others. But, 
though I acted without concert with others, 
let me repel the painful accusation pre- 
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ferred against me, that I look upon my late 
coadjutors now in a different light to that 
in which I formerly contemplated them. 
The esteem, respect, and admiration, which 
I felt for them as my colleagues in office, 
I still retain to its fullest extent, and I am 
far from wishing that my case should be 
separated from theirs. I am at this moment 
prepared, if necessary, to vindicate them 
from the charge of concert and cabal. I 
am prepared to vindicate them collectively 
and individually, and to maintain, that the 
course pursued by each of them was not 
only perfectly justifiable, but that their 
impressions and views of duty to the public 
service, and the conduct produced by those | 
impressions and views, ought to be held up 
as an example to all who may hereafter be 
placed in similar circumstances. I declare, 
then, that the charge against these minis- 
ters, or any of them, that they acted by 
concert and cabal, is not the truth, but 
directly the reverse of the truth. If there 
be any appearance of concert in the steps 
they have taken, it is because, in point of | 
fact, there was no concert at all. Their 
course was accidentally coincident : and 
if they had been base enough to cabal 
against their sovereign, they would pro- 
bably have been cunning enough to take 
care to avoid.a discovery. 

Although, by command of his majesty, 
I did communicate to one of my colleagues 
the course I felt bound to pursue, yet I 
never did inquire, and did not know, what 
steps that colleague himself would take. 
{ did not know the steps that any of them 
would take ; but I certainly did state, that | 
if the government could be reconstructed, | 
if the rest of my colleagues remained in | 
office, and if I could reserve to myself full | 
discretion on the Catholic question, I | 
thought, without giving any specific pledge, | 
I could give them general support. But I | 
never communicated, for instance, with the | 
lord Chancellor: I never opened my lips. 
until the 9th of April, when the order | 
.Was given for the formation of a new ad- | 
ministration. Inever knew the course he | 
meant to pursue; and, upon my honour, I | 
believe that the same may be said of every | 
member of the late government who thought 
it right to retire. They carried their deli- | 
cacy and reserve to such an extent, that I | 
do not believe that any one man was ac- | 
quainted with the course which the other 
meant to adopt. 

As to dictation, also, I declare that the | 
charge is not only untrue, but directly the | 
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reverse of the truth. There was no attempt 
to dictate to his majesty by any one of the 
late ministers. I can assert it with respect 
to myself, with respect to the lord Chan- 
cellor, and with respect to that illustrious 
individual whose name is stamped for ever 
on the records of immortality—that man 
who is not more remarkable for the bril- 
liancy of his military exploits, than for the 
simplicity and singleness of his nature— 
that man whose candour and openness are 
habitual; and who is distinguished not 
only for the respect he bears to the kingly 
office, but, above all, for the devotion and 
attachment which he feels for the person 
of the sovereign. | When I see it charged, 
after the services he has rendered his 
country, that for the base purpose of office 
he has acted in a way so unworthy, the 
accusation seems so shameful in its injus- 
tice, and so revolting in its ingratitude, 
that I can scarcely trust myself to speak of 
it. I say that I am prepared, were it neces- 
sary, to vindicate him and others from the 
foul aspersions cast upon them, connected 
with their retirement; but I abstain from 
the undertaking, chiefly because it is not 
required at my hands, and _ because else- 
where they may take an opportunity, if 
they think fit, of meeting and repelling 
the imputation. 

I have now, I believe, nearly completed 
the task imposed upon me by circumstan- 
ces; and I feel deeply the obligation con- 
ferred on me by the attentive indulgence 
of the House. It is a matter involving 
something of public principle, but much 
more of personal interest: and J] cannot 
conclude a statement of such length, of the 
grounds on which I amcompelled to retire 
from office, without expressing deep regret 
at my separation from one with whom I 
have formerly acted with so much cor- 
diality. That regret is nevertheless miti- 
gated by the reflection, that I did every 
thing becoming my character to prevent 
that separation. Personally, too, I may 
lament that I shall not continue possessed 
of the opportunities which my office afford- 
ed me of making those changes, and intro- 
ducing those improvements, from the adop- 
tion of which only I hoped for distinction 
and reward. 

I cannot but feel concern that the con- 


| fidence of my sovereign is withdrawn, and 


the change is the more painful from the 


| uniform kindness and gracious considera- 


tion with which he formerly contemplated 
my labours, and my solicitude for the public 
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welfare. I have the satisfaction of reflect- 
ing, that every institution, civil and military, 


connected with my office, during the last. 


five years, has been subjected to close in- 
spection and strict review; and that I have 


been able to make such temperate and | 


gradual reforms, as I thought were con- 
sistent with the general and permanent 
good. I have also the gratification of 
knowing that every law found in the Sta- 
tute-book when I entered office, which im- 
posed any temporary, or any extraordinary 
restriction on the liberty of the subject, 
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and the approbation of parliament, have 
| been at once the motive, and the reward 
of my exertions. 

Mr, Duncombe said, he was aware that 
he might incur some imputation by offer- 
ing himself to the House at that moment, 
_but he was anxious to take the earliest op- 
portunity of stating what he believed to be 

the decided opinion of the great majority 
of those whom he represented, and of the 
country at large; namely, that the seces- 
sion of the right hon. gentleman was a 
matter to be most deeply and sincerély re- 








has either been repealed, or allowed to gretted. As far as he and many others 
expire. I may be a Tory—I may be an_ wereconcerned, thelengthened explanation 
illiberal—-but the fact is undeniable, that of the right hon. gentleman was quite un- 
when I first entered upon the duties of the | necessary. The right hon. gentleman 
Home Department, there were laws in ex- | wanted no justification for the honest and 
istence which imposed upon the subjects! manly course he had adopted. He would 
of this realm unusual and extraordinary | not attempt to describe that masterly 
restrictions: the fact is undeniable, that | effort, but he would only say that it main- 
those laws have been effaced. Tory as I | tained, in all respects, the -high character 
am, I have the further satisfaction of know- | the right hon. gentleman enjoyed from one 
ing, that there is not a single law connected | end of the kingdom to the other, as an 
with my name, which has not had for its | eloquent, an honest, and a conscientious 
object some mitigation of the severity of ; minister of the Crown—a valuable and 
the criminal law ; some prevention of abuse | faithful representative of the people—a 
in the exercise of it ; or some security for , zealous and active promoter of all that was 
its impartial administration. I may also | useful and beneficial—and a watchful and 
recollect with pleasure, that during the | uncompromising guardian of the principles 
severest trials to which the manufacturing | of the British constitution. In the full 
interests have ever been exposed, during | enjoyment of the confidence and love of 
the winter of the last two years, I have | the country, the right hon. gentleman had 
preserved internal tranquillity, without ap- | retired from the situation he had so long 
plying to the House for measures of extra- | and so ably filled; but he must take the 
ordinary severity. I hope it will not be | liberty of expressing his earnest hope, that 
considered unbecoming if I allude further | the retirement would be short, and the re- 
to the satisfaction I derive from reflecting | turn permanent. While out of office, he 
upon my exertions in favour of the just humbly trusted that the right hon. gentle- 
prerogative of the Crown. {man would enjoy all the luxury of private 
For all the ancient institutions of my | life, in the bosom of his affectionate family, 
country I have felt a natural prepossession, | and in the circle of his admiring friends. 
and an earnest desire that they should pre- Since he had _ had the honour of a seat in 
serve that veneration which has promoted | that House, he had given his decided and 
their continuance; but those preposses- | unqualified opposition to the Catholic 
sions have not prevented me from inquir- | question, and his support to his majesty’s 
ing into cases of alleged abuse, and that , government. The right hon. premier (Mr. 
desire has urged me in a friendly and tem- | Canning) had ever supported that question, 
perate spirit, to examine to what degree | and it would be but just in that right hon. 
corruption may have intruded. Where gentleman to give it now a more decided 
change and restoration were deemed neces- | support : and that course it was to be ex- 
sary, they have been applied, thus recom- | pected the right hon. gentleman would 
mending those ancient institutions to the pursue, as itwas understood he had receiv- 
long-enduring attachment and veneration ed the aid of those gentlemen who now sat 
of the country. I again thank the House beside him, without any compromise, on 
for the opportunity it has afforded me of their part, relative to that question. — 
giving this explanation, and I shall con-| Sir Francis Burdett rose from his seat 
clude by assuring it that the confidence of behind Mr. Canning, amidst loud cheer- 
my sovereign, the good-will of his people, ' ing, and, after stating that he should not 
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take up the time of the House more than 
five minutes, he proceeded. The speech 
of the late right hon. Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, so candid in 
its statements, and so honourable to him- 
self, has been heard by me with as much 
satisfaction as by the hon. gentleman who 
has just sat down. I might even say 
with more satisfaction, for not a word has 
been uttered by the right hon. gentleman 
in the course of his address, that renders 
it necessary for me to say any thing on 
the course he is about to take ; but I must 
say, that, having arrived at a great public 
principle to which I have been most 
warmly attached ; a principle of religious 
freedom, which I think the true principle 
of the English constitution ; a principle, 
which I think not only sanctioned by God, 
not only the right of nature, but a rational 
as well as a natural right, and a principle 
which at present predominates throughout 
the whole civilized world, with very trifling 
exceptions, and in England alone is not 
countenanced ; but which, I am persuaded, 
is the only principle that is calculated to 
give it happiness. Upon that ground, the 
same reasons which make the right hon. 
gentleman feel it incumbent on him, with 
his views, to withdraw his support from 
his majesty’s government, make me feel 
it equally incumbent on me to give it every 
support in my power. I support the ad- 
ministration as at present formed, because it 
affords the best opportunity that I have ever 
yet met with of promoting that great cause 
for which I have been, ever since the com- 


mencement of my public life, most eagerly | 


strugglmg—the cause of civil and religious 
freedom—which has been, with the pro- 


gress of knowledge and civilization, spread- | 


mg over almost all nations having any 


pretensions to the name of civilized; the | 


British empire, strange to tell, alone ex- 
cepted. The period has at length arrived 
when an administration, in promoting the 
best interests of mankind, has not even 
the trouble to direct public opinion—it 


has only to follow it; and trusting that | 


here, at length, we have an administration 
that will follow the march of the age, I 
have resolved to give it my humble sup- 
port, for the same reasons of public prin- 
ciple which have induced the right hon. 
gentleman to abandon it. Upon the same 
grounds of a great public principle which 
have led the right hon. gentleman to 
withdraw from office, do I give my support 
to the administration, as at present con- 
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stituted ; not entirely, perhaps, upon the 
foundations of a complete concurrence 
upon abstract principles, but as the best 
opportunity that I ever enjoyed in my life 
of doing something practically to promote 
the most important—beyond all measure 
the most important—interests of the 
nation. I do not propose at present to 
debate the Catholic question; nor do I 
mean to allude to that question particu- 
larly, as connected with the formation of 
the present cabinet; but, I must observe, 
the opinion of the public will be, that 
there are now stronger hopes of a conclu- 
sion to the differences that have created 
so much division, which ought never to be 
suffered to exist in any civilized country. 
A dawn of hope now opens for those who 
have struggled to promote harmony, and 
peace, and knowledge, and, consequently, 
religious and moral improvement in that 
benighted country, Ireland. This opinion 
will, in the mean time, do much towards 
tranquillizing it. I give the right hon. 
gentleman credit for the integrity of his 
motives; and I am sorry that he should 
have found himself compelled, by his 
| principles, to abandon his office. By his 
| retaining that office, he would, no doubt, 
' have more influence in promoting those 
| minor ameliorations to which his attention 
| had been so usefully directed. But, I 
| hope, that although he has quitted office, 
he does not mean on that account to dis- 
continue his exertions for carrying into 
| effect the improvements which he contem- 
| plated when in office. That course of 
conduct the right hon. gentleman has still 
in his power to pursue, and his labours in 
_ that respect will still be most useful to 
the country. Doing this justice to the 
| right hon. gentleman; hearing also, with 
some little surprise, that the principle I 
allude to has been the sole principle on 
which the divisions in his majesty’s govern- 
ment had taken place; hearing that his 
| colleagues, one and all, have acted on the 
same honourable principle as himself, and 
willing to give him every credit for his 
statement, and therefore admitting that 
neither he nor they are liable to reproach 
(and I am sure I am the last person to 
seek for an opportunity of casting unjusti- 
fiable reproach), I must say, that whatever 
the principle on which they acted may be, 
I think their retirement a most fortunate 
event for the country ; for, by that event, 
a great obstacle, as I conceive, has been 
removed to the adoption of measures, 
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particularly with respect to Ireland, which 
the circumstances of the country render 
absolutely necessary—things being in a 
state in which it was impossible that they 
should long continue. The truth is, that 
enlightened principles are on their march. 
They cannot be arrested, but they may, 
by wisdom, be directed, and not only pre- 
vented from producing mischief, but turr- 
ed to a good public account. These are 
the grounds on which I take my stand on 
the present occasion. I think that those 
who form the government, giving up the 
support they formerly derived, on such 
grounds, have a claim on us, who have 
been advocating principles of the same 
kind, to have that support made up to 
them, that they may have an opportunity 
of carrying into beneficial effect the prin- 





ciples to which they are attached. It is 
on these grounds that I am anxious to 
give every support to the present arrange- | 
ment. I will say, as a practical man, 
that I do not think it common sense to 
omit the opportunity of advancing a par- 
ticular object, because there are principles 
of an abstract nature on which you are 
at issue ; or that because certain measures 
cannot be acted upon to their full extent, 
you will refuse all support to every prac- 
tical adoption of those measures, I will 
say, moreover, that it appears to me, 
that this is not only the best hope the 
country has, but the only hope the country 
has, for a change of policy which the 
enlightened mind of the country, and the 
state of the times equally demand. The 
state of the country requires all the ability, 
and all the concurrence of principle as 
well as of ability, that can be collected ; 
for, in whatever light you view it, whether 
you look at its domestic relations, particu- 
larly to the state of Ireland, or to its 
foreign or colonial situation, to its policy 
within or without, it seems to me to be in 
a situation to demand all the ability, and 
all the enlightened public principle that 
can be pressed into its service. The surest 
way to effect that desirable object is, by 
the formation of an administration, not 
splitting on every great question of state 
policy, but one united on all the grand 
principles of good government, and in their 
desire and determination to remove abuses 
that have too long existed. In taking this 


decisive step I have followed the course 
dictated by the best exertion of my judg- 
ment, and come to a resolution to support 





the king in the exercise of a constitutional 
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pretogative—the power of selecting for 
his prime minister that person whom he 
considers the most fit and competent to 
execute the great measures of public 
utility which an administration ought to 
have in view. Who is there that would 
divest the king of that high prerogative— 
almost the only act of practical authority 
which the constitution requires his majesty 
to exercise in person— the appointment of 
the principal servant in the royal councils. 
But the right hon. gentleman seeing, in 
that exercise of his majesty’s prerogative, 
indications of an intended course of policy 
to which his own sentiments are adverse, 
tells us that he has a right to retire, for 
that reason, from any share in the new 
government. Doubtless, the right hon. 
gentleman has a right to do so; and, on 
the same principle, I and my friends, who 
have made that question a sine qua non, 
are justified in giving our support to the 
present administration now, when that 
question is supported ,by the public voice, 
as we did five years ago, when it was over- 
powered by the clamours of bigotry—in- 
fluenced, as well as the right hon. gentle- 
man, neither by feelings of personal friend- 
ship nor enmity ; and, like him, too, look- 
ing neither to the right nor to the left, I 
again assert, that I rejoice to see the right 
hon. gentleman separated from the admi- 
nistration, considering him, as I do, an 
insuperable obstacle to the adoption of a 
great public measure, just in itself, and 
vitally important to the peace and pro- 
sperity of the united empire. 

Sir Thomas Lethbridge said, he was 
most anxious at the present moment to 
declare his opinions respecting the altera- 
tion which had recently taken place in his 
majesty’s councils, more especially after the 
speech of the hon. baronet who had just 
sat down. Of all the changes which had 
recently taken place, he thoughtthe change 
indicated by the hon. baronet’s speech the 
most extraordinary. The hon. baronet, 
however, while he dwelt on his loyalty to 
the throne, had adverted toa great leading 
point or principle, upon which the present 
cabinet had been formed—a _ principle 
which had led to the secession of the late 
ministers, including the right hon. gentle- 
man who had recently addressed the 
House. For many reasons he regretted 
the secession of the right hon. gentleman ; 
and yet, in some respects, he was glad of 
it, as it would lead the country to a real 
and just view of the great and leading 
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public principle upon which the present 
administration was made up. The change 
had at least produced this good effect— 
that it showed the public principle on 
which the administration was resolv- 
ed to act; and it would be for the 
people of this country to decide whether 
they would support such an administration. 
There were now two clear distinctions 
formed in point of principle; and the 
nation must be decisively divided into 
those who supported and those who opposed 
the concessions claimed by the Catholics. 
These were the views which must be taken 
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by those who supported, and by those who | 





opposed the new administration; and so | 
far he rejoiced in the change which had | 
gentleman to bring the matter to a final 


taken place. The cabinet was now at 
least united in principle, as he apprehended 


all cabinets ought to be; and it was from | 


that feeling that he had, on a late occasion, 


given notice of a motion for an address to | 


his majesty, requesting him to form an 
administration united in principle. He 
maintained, that it was proper that a 
cabinet should exist entertaining a decided 
opinion either one way or the other, and 
such an administration had now been 
formed, and was supported by the hon. 


baronet, because he conceived that the | 


ministers were prepared to act upon the 
principle which he stated to be the size 
qua non point in the formation of a ministry 
—meaning a full concession of all the 
claims made by the Catholics. The present 
first ord of the Treasury might, therefore, 
now be expected to come down to the 
House, and broadly and openly bring for- 
ward the proposition for the concession of 
these claims as a government measure. It 
was well known what the opinions of those 
were on this question, who, if they did not 
actually come at once into office, had at 
least been very near coming in, and pro- 
bably would soon form a part of the 
administration. The question must, there- 
fore, now come before the House in a 
decided form; more particularly as the 
hon. baronet had said, that the being pre- 
pared to make the fullest concessions to 
the Catholics was a sine qua non qualifica- 
tion for a member of the cabinet [cries of 
no, no!] He certainly understood the hon. 
baronet to say so; and that he stated that 
to be his reason for supporting the present 
cabinet. The whole course of his argu- 
ment went to that point. He certainly 
would oppose any further concessions to 
the Catholics ; but he wished the question 
VOL, XVII, 
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to be brought forward in a plain and 
decided shape, instead of seeing it hang- 
ing on as a matter of doubt, as it had 
done for the last twenty years. Those 
who had shown a disposition to support the 
present cabinet, were bound in honour and 
conscience to see that the Catholic ques- 
tion should be plainly and unequivocally 
brought forward as a government measure ; 
and he now cailed on the first lord of the 
Treasury to speak out plainly on the sub- 
ject this very evening ; and he hoped that 
the right hon. gentleman, instead of con- 


_tinuing to temporize and to pare down 


principle, would bring the system to a 
final issue. This was but fair; and he 
would continually call upon the right hon. 


issue. 

Sir F. Burdett, in explanation, said, he 
had not stated that the concession of the 
Catholic question was a sine qua non ; but 
had only expressed his hope, that the pre- 
sent cabinet would adopt measures to 
insure the tranquillity of Ireland, and 
follow a course corresponding to the pro- 
gress of the public mind in England ; and 
it was in that hope that he supported the 
present administration. 

Mr. G. Dawson said, he was quite con- 
vinced that in the whole of this business 
the gentlemen who had formerly sat on 
the opposition benches, and who had now 
joined the ministry, had only done so from 
a wish to occupy the ministerial station 
and authority [a laugh]. He himself did 
not regret that he had quitted the service 
of the Crown, since he had done so for 
the reasons which had been so ably and 
eloquently stated by his right hon. friend, 
the late Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, and who had most honour- 
ably preferred the support of his principles 


to the retaining of the high situation 
which he had held. The hon. baronet 





had expressed his hope that the Catholic 
question would be carried by means of the 
present cabinet; and it was his duty, 
entertaining the opinions which he pro- 
fessed, and of those who along with him 
held those opinions, to insist that the 
cabinet should propose the granting of the 
Catholic claims as a government measure ; 
otherwise the hon. baronet and his friends 
would be parties to the basest coalition 
that ever was formed [hear ! and a laugh]. 
He repeated, that they would be parties to 
one of the basest, one of the most unnatural, 
coalitions that this country had ever wit- 
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nessed ; and would exhibit the grossest|testants in Ireland had no confidence in 
abandonment of principle [another laugh]. | either of them, and, least of all, would 
He was not to be put down by laughing | they enlist themselves under the banners 
and sneering, and called upon the Speaker | of lord Lyndhurst. What would the Pro- 
to enforce order in the House. He insisted | testants of England think, when they 
that unless the hon. baronet and his friends | heard it stated on authority, that the arch- 
would cause the Catholic question to be | bishop of Canterbury, and the bishop of 
brought forward as a government measure, | London, had informed the assembled 
there never was sucha base coalition formed | bishops at Lambeth, that they understood 
for party purposes. He asked, whether | from the king, that his opinions on the 
the concession of the Catholic claims was | Catholic question were unchanged— 


to be brought forward ? since, if it was not, | 
there never was such a compromise of 
principle. Almost the whole of the public 
press had, by a kind of fatality, supported 
the first lord of the Treasury in the whole 
of this business. The fact was, that the 
entire prop was corrupted—corrupted to 
the very core—corrupiion had stifled the 
public -voice, and prevented the expression 
of the public opinion ; but though the press 
was silent, the voice of individuals was 
not. He, as an individual, would raise his | 
voice to state facts which had come to his | 
knowledge, and which, if true, would place | 
the right hon. gentleman at the head of 
the Treasury in an embarrassing situation 
—circumstances on which the right hon. 
gentleman was bound to give the House a 
clear explanation. It had been stated by 
the highest authority in the country, that 
the new cabinet would not change the 
course of policy pursued by tle late one, 
and that the majority of that cabinet 
would be essentially Protestant, and adverse 
to the Catholic question. But now it 
appeared that was not the case. What, 
then, would the country think of such 
conduct? What would the Catholics of 
Ireland think, but that emancipation 








would be instantly conceded, when they 
saw nine members of the cabinet out of 
twelve in favour of the measure? If this 
should be the feeling of the Catholics of’ 
Ireland, what would be the feeling of the 
Protestants of Ireland, who had learned 
that the majority of the cabinet was to be 
Protestant—when they were informed, 
that the only advocate for Protestant 
principles in the cabinet would be lord 
Bexley, who had given up place, and 
taken it back again, and in whom he as a 
Protestant, could have notrust? Would 


the Protestants of Ireland depend on lord 
Lyndhurst; who, after having the other 
day made a speech from the pamphlet of 
Dr. Philpott, afterwards gave his aid to a 
cabinet in which the principles of that 





No, the Pro- 


speech must be outyoted ? 


stronger, in fact, than his father’s opinions 
were when, in 1806, he gave that memorable 
answer to Mr. Fox. If this was not true, 
it could be contradicted by the right hon. 
gentleman. His majesty said tothe arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the bishop of 
London, that before he took the corona- 
tion oath—[here there was a cry of order !] 

The Speaker said that for many reasons 
it was extremely difficult for him to know 
whether he steered the proper course on 
this occasion; but it was necessary he 
should call the attention of the hon. mem- 
ber to the fundamental principle of all 
their debates, that, neither directly nor 
indirectly, the name of the Crown should 
be used to sway the discussions of the 
House, or influence its decisions. 

Mr. G. Dawson resumed. When he 
was interrupted, he was making a state- 
ment relative to one of the greatest and 
most important questions that could en- 
gage the attention of parliament, and 
which, indeed, involved the nature and 
essence of the constitution itself. He 
was justified, he contended, in giving his 
opinion as to the formation of the new 
government. The House had been called 
upon by an hon. baronet to support the 
new government, because that government 
entertained a certain opinion upon that 
great question. He therefore said, that if 
the hon. baronet acted upon this convic- 
tion, and was correct in doing so, his 
majesty and his new ministers were at va- 
riance in their opinions upon that great 
question; and the House had a right to 
demand some explanation from the right 
hon. gentleman at the head of the Trea- 
sury, before they were required to give 
their support to any set of men calling 
themselves his majesty’s ministers. He 
was at a loss to know how he could ina 
more orderly manner have stated the fact, 
that the archbishop of Canterbury had de- 
clared, that the coronation oath stood in 
the way of any concession to the Catholics, 
on the part of a certain distinguished per- 
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sonage. Now, if that was the case, and 
the ministers knew that such was the opi- 
nion of their royal master [order! chair, 
chair !]|—he begged pardon if he was out 
of order, but he did not see that he was. 
He said again, that if to this day, the 
basis on which every government had been 
formed was laid with reference to the de- 
cided objection known to exist in a cer- 
tain high quarter to the Catholic claims— 
and if it was true, as was commonly re- 
ported, that the archbishop of Canterbury, 
andthe bishop of London had told the assem- 
bled prelates at Lambeth, that that objec- 
tion still continued in unabated force, the 
right hon. gentleman was called upon to 
give some explanation to the House, not 
only respecting the stipulation on which 
he had accepted office, but as to his own 
intentions with regard to that great ques- 
tion, before the House could feel in a con- 
dition to support him. As to himself, it 
was a matter of little consequence whether 
he supported the government or not [a 
laugh]. The junction of the whigs, if it 
had any effect on him, would only tend to 
make him more decisive in his opposition. 
But, he maintained, that the House ought 
not to be satisfied with such explanations 
as might arise incidentally in the debates 
that were likely to take place. They 
should ask, at once, fairly and openly, 
what was to be the public expectation 
with respect to this measure? If the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland should be de- 
luded by the prospect held out to them 
by those now in power, and any criminal 
excesses should follow, he should hold the 
present government and the ministers of 
the Crown, and them alone, responsible, 
for every calamity that might overtake 
that country, and be thereby entailed upon 
this. He would once more repeat, before 
he sat down, that an explanation was ne- 
cessary, and he trusted it would be ample 
and explicit. 

Mr. Brougham then spoke to the fol- 
lowing effect :—I rise under the pressure 
of no inconsiderable, no ordinary anxiety, 
to address myself to the House; and, per- 
mit me to add, in the present, no ordinary, 
state of the government, to the country 
also, on the subject of this conversation. 
I should, perhaps, have done so after my 
hon. friend, the member for Westminster, 
had spoken, in order to prevent some sen- 
timents which he uttered from being mis- 
understood ; but having waited to hear, as 
I did with some surprise, the speech of 
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the hon. baronet, the member for Somer- 
setshire, and still more that of the late 
under Secretary of State for the home de- 
partment, which I heard with increased 
astonishment, I can no longer defer the 
performance not only of the duty I owe to 
myself as an humble individual in this 
House, but of the duty which I owe to 
those friends with whom it has been, and 
still continues to be, my pride and pleasure 
to act, since my first entrance into parlia- 
ment. The hon. gentleman who last ad- 
dressed the House made an appeal perso- 
nal to myself in an especial degree. He 
was considering the state of the new ad- 
ministration, as he is pleased to term it, 
and the principles that have presided in 
the reconstruction of the ministry ; and he 
discovered, it seems, especially after the 
speech of my hon. friend, the member for 
Westminster, that there can have been no 
earthly motive for the change of position 
which we have assumed, except the desire 
we must have to participate—I do not 
know whether he said in the emoluments 
of office; but if he did not say it, more 
sordid natures would understand him to 
mean it—at all events, in the patronage 
and power of the right hon. gentleman 
below me, now at the head of the Trea- 
sury. To whomsoever that observation 
may be intended to apply, be it a sober 
theory of the hon. gentleman’s, founded 
on a reason, according to his mode of rea- 
soning; or a sarcasm, the first birth of 
wit in an ex-officer of the Crown, less ac- 
customed heretofore to indulge in sneers 
than in silent votes [order, order !]—there 
are, it appears, some gentlemen whose 
idoas of justice would be well satisfied to 
hear the charge, but who refuse to listen 
to the defence [cheers]. Whatever may 
be my difference or agreement with the 
government of the right hon. gentleman, 
of which I am disposed to augur favour- 
ably, I trust at any rate, that his govern- 
ment will not be conducted in this House 
on principles that would sanction so griev- 
ous a departure from the justice due to 
every individual [cheers]. I say, then, 
that to whatever member or part of the 
Honse the observation of the hon. gentle- 
man may apply—to me, in my situation, 
application it can have none. I never 
dreamed of taking office under the pre- 
sent arrangement. I am much more cer- 
tainly and inevitably out of office, and 
out of office am more likely to continue, 
than even the hon. gentleman himself [a 
“P22 
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laugh]. But because I support this go- 
vernment, though I go uo further, I am 
to be charged with having acceded to an 
unnatural coalition. I am to be told, there 
has been a monstrous and unnatural alli- 
ance formed between the right hon. gen- 
tleman below me, and those friends with 
whom I have had, and still have, the hap- 
piness and honour of acting. An unna- 
tural alliance—because there are points 
of difference which should have eternally 
forbade the junction! an unnatural alli- 
ance—because we have differed, and par- 
ticularly of late years, on all the most ma- 
terial questions of internal and foreign po- 
licy! an unnatural alliance — because, 
since the death of lord Londonderry, we 
have been striving to rivet fast to the 
chariot wheel of the Holy Alliance the 
triumphant fortunes of Great Britain !— 
[hearj—an unnatural coalition, because 
we have been amongst those who have 
been the staunchest friends to the liberal 
system of commercial policy adopted by 
that ministry: because, amongst others, 
I myself have been the constant supporter 
of those free doctrines in trade, which 
were afterwards received, sanctioned, and 
carried into practice, by men more en- 
lightened and of far more political weight 
than myself! 
undoubtedly, because we have constantly 
differed from the right hon. gentleman, as 
to the internal policy of the empire; _be- 
cause we, forsooth, have ever disputed with 
him, as to that great corner stone, the 
mode fitting to be adopted for the govern- 
ment of the sister kingdom of Ireland 
[cheers]. Look over all the great political 
questions that divide some men, and «p- 
proximate others at the present day. 
Travel with your eyes over the affairs of 
Europe, or across the Atlantic, and see 
the dawn of liberty in South America, 
where millions are blessing the grateful 
light, while the hearts of millions in this 
country are beating in unison with theirs, 
yet rejoicing in their new-born freedom 
[cheers]. Whether we look, I say, to the 
east or the west, to America or to Europe, 
to our domestic policy, or questions of 
trade, or the improvement of our mercan- 
tile system, or to the agricultural interests 
of the country—the very last subject on 
which I gave the feeble aid of my voice to 
government, though the late Under Secre- 
tary was then silently voting on the same 
side [a laugh]—surveying all those great 
questions which divide men in their opi- 
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nions, and animate conflicting parties and 
rival statesmen, I can conscientiously de- 
clare, that passing them all in review, I 
cannot discover one single tenet or senti- 
ment, nay, one solitary feeling which, 
practically speaking, has influenced the 
councils of his majesty’s government, dur- 
ing the last three or four years, and which 
did not find in my opinion, a firm support, 
and in my feelings a faithful echo [cheers]. 
There was, indeed, one point, in those 
days, in which I differed from the right 
hon. gentleman. As to one question, one 
practical view of the state of affairs, I 
could not coincide with him. When I 
saw a cabinet formed of Statesmen ap- 
pearing outwardly to act together, but 
whose opinions on the greatest question 
of all not merely discorded, but differed 
widely as the poles asunder; when I saw 
the opinions of one Secretary of State, as 
evidenced by his vote and his speeches, 
opposed by another Secretary of State ;— 
when I saw the government in such a state 
as the late Secretary for the Home De- 
| partment has manfully, and honourably to 
himself, and satisfactorily to this House 
and to the country, described—a state in 
which he found himself chiefly, if not 
singly opposed to his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Canning) so painfully situated, that 
he had almost resolved to retire a year or 
| two ago from his majesty’s service ;—when 
| the government was in this state, I could 
| not give it a more regular, constant, and 
| therefore, valuable support. I was pre- 
' vented from doing so,—barred out from 
ithe very attempt—because I could not 
lend my assistance to a government so 
constituted as to command respect from 
/no thinking man; and in which, from its 
| very construction, it was utterly impossi- 
ble that the interests of the public service 
could be consulted [cheers]. This im- 
pediment has been removed by the re- 
tirement from office of those who were 
the principal elements of this opposi- 
tion in the king’s councils. I wish to 
speak with unfeigned respect of the 
noble lords and right hon. gentlemen 
who have lately retired from the public ser- 
vice. With regard to the right hon. gentle- 
man who has addressed the House thiseven- 
ing, I am particularly anxious to express 
myself in those terms of high personal re- 
spect which I feel towards him. I shall 
not now be accused of paying my court to 
that individual, if I speak my full opinion 
of his merits. It may not be forgotten by 
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the House—not because any thing done 
by so inconsiderable a person as myself is 
likely to dwell in their memory, but as con- 
nected with passages in the righthon.gentle- 
man’s life worthy to be recollected—that if 
there was one individual in this House, to 
whom on this side (I at that time sitting 
on the other side), it was my misfortune, 
certainly not his fault, to be opposed in a 
more personal manner than another, it 
was that right hon. gentleman. But can- 
dour, and truth, and justice, compel me 
to say, that the manner in which he con- 
ducted himself was not only at all times 
above all censure, but such as places him 
above the possibility of suspicion, even 
by the most ingenious malice of his worst 
enemy, if he had one [cheers]. Feeling 
the good accomplished by the moderate, 
rational, and wholesome steps taken by 
the right hon. gentleman, for the amend- 
ment of the Criminal laws—those great 
reforms, projected by that excellent man, 
sir S. Romilly, who was not spared to 
witness the triumph of his principles, and 
more recently supported with surpassing 
eloquence and ability, by an hon. friend 
{sir J. Mackintosh), whom indisposition 
now keeps from his place in _ pariia- 
ment I regard it as none of the least evils 
resulting from the unsettled state of the 
Catholic question, that that circumstance 
alone deprives the government and the 
country of that right hon. gentleman’s ser- 
vices {hear, hear!].—I would add one 
word respecting this great question. Base 
conduct has been imputed to his majesty’s 
government, and those who have joined it, 
in plain, undisguised, and therefore to me, 
I confess, more palatable, because more 
intelligible, language, by the right hon. 
gentleman who spoke last. [Some friend 
whispered to Mr. Brougham]. Well: 
the hon. gentleman, then be it. Nobody 
will mistake me. My friends are afraid 
that I should seem to confound the late 
right hon. Secretary of State with the hon. 
Under Secretary. There is no danger of 
confusion in this case [a laugh]. The 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Peel) used no 
such terms as those of “base conduct” 
and “ unnatural coalition ;” and if I read 
his character aright, he is incapable of 
feeling the sentiments which would give 
rise to that plain and honest language. 
But, Sir, I say there is no baseness in this 
coalition, if there be no fraud practised on 
the parties to this alliance. 1, for one, do 
not look to see the Catholic question made 
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acabinet measure. I have no such ex- 
pectation. I look to its being served 
and advanced by the mode in which the 
cabinet has been remodelled [cheers]. I 
look to the ultimate good to be obtained 
for Ireland, if it be pursued prudently, 
discreetly, practically, with a just estimate 
of all the prodigious difficulties which yet 
stand in the way, and which seem even to 
accumulate round our steps as we approach 
the desirable goal. The very statements 
we-have heard this evening from the hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Dawson)—for I under- 
stood enough of his allegory to compre- 
hend what he alluded to, and which may, 
I fear, be all perfectly correct—shew that 
these difficulties are increasing rather than 
diminishing. Heartily and zealously de- 
siring the welfare of Ireland, and the ac- 
complishment of the wishes of all Catholic 
Ireland, and of a great part of Protestant 
Ireland too—for, permit me to say, that 
all the Irish Protestants are not on one 
side, and all the Irish Catholics on the 
other—I am anxious, in the first place, for 
the removal of all causes of internal dis- 
agreement and jealousy. It is notorious, 
that in the last division, which postponed 
the hopes of the Irish Catholics for an- 
other year, a vast majority of the Irish 
members, who .are all by law necessarily 
Protestants, voted foremancipation. But, 
let me at the same time give forth a warn- 
ing to the Catholics themselves, an admo- 
nition to their advocates in this House, 
and this salutary advice to their friends 
generally: Let them not at this critical 
moment [cheers from the Opposition 
benches, echoed still louder from the Mi- 
nisterial side]—let them not, I repeat, at 
this critical moment, to please their bitter 
enemies, play the game of the party of 
the quadrant of this House, who, already 
in expectation of success of their shallow 
device, suffer it too plainlyto appear, by those 
signs and gestures and articulate sounds, by 
which they make themselves understood, 
though they seldom deal in articulate lan- 
guage [cheers]. Let them not, I conjure 
them, gratify the member for Somerset- 
shire (sir Thomas Lethbridge), whose posi- 
tion is at this moment, I should say, but 
for the abundance of my respect for him, 
absolutely grotesque. Long may he oc- 
cupy it! As the hon. member for York- 
shire wished the late right hon. Secretary 
of State, I wish the hon. baronet constant 
health and an uninterrupted enjoyment of 
that bench which he now so peculiarly 
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adorns [a laugh]. But I counsel him to | 
beware of speaking. It is a dangerous 
employment of the property of the mind. 
Let him use what he has warily and wisely. | 
Let him vote as much as he pleases; but 
let him be cautious how he commits him- 
self to the more arduous duty of talking. 
His position this evening struck me as pre- 
eminently ludicrous, and almost inducéd me 
to call it by the appellation that properly 
belongs to it. He was placed, it evidently 
appeared between two equal and opposite 
sets of motives, each of similar powers, at- 
tracted as it were, like a certain animal, 
by two bundles of hay ja laugh]; so the 
honourable baronet hardly knew whether 
to support the sovereigu who was com- 
pelled, by the retirement of his ministers, 
to exercise his prerogative, and call others 
to their places, or those who had endea- 
voured to embarrass the government by 
their sudden haste. I trust he will take 
the constitutional course on the present 
occasion ; and he may be assured, when I 
tell him, that there is not in any question, 
in or out of the cabinet, the shadow of an 
intention, all at once to alter the policy 
that has been pursued for many years with 
regard to the Catholic claims, and now, 
for the first time, to make it a cabinet 
question. But, will nothing but the en- 
tire destruction of the new administration 
satisfy the hon. baronet? I speak as a 
bystander [a laugh]. If he is not satisfied 
with my relative, lord Bexley, is the new 
lord chancellor nothing? Is he no secu- 
rity? Did he not hear the speech of that 
noble and learned lord, on the last debate 
in this House, when I was sitting a hum- 
ble member of that body of which the hon. 
baronet is now the distinguished leader ? 
[cheers and laughter.] There are, at 
Jeast, those two members of the cabinet 
opposed to the Catholics; to say nothing 
of a third. But with respect to that 
great question, I will say, that who- 
ever advises any man to stir it by any 
means out of this House, or to bring it | 
forward again this session, in which the 





sense of the House has already been de- 
clared against it, that man, I say, will not | 
further the interests of Ircland or of the 
Catholics. Nor will he do his duty with | 


regard to the tranquillity of Ireland, or 

the peace of her government; but he will | 
shew himself the worst enemy of the mo- | 
mentous interests he pretends to uphold, | 
and make himself a blind tool in the hands | 
of the member for Somersetshire [cheers | 
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and laughter]. That the progress of that 
question may be accelerated, is my most 
anxious desire ; and to it I have long directed 
my attention and devoted my talents. As 


it is the custom to talk of sacrifices, I may 


mention mine. I have quitted a situation 
in this House which, considering the influ- 
ence of opinion and feeling, was in the 
highest degree grateful to me; and in 
which I was surrounded and (if it may be 
permitted me to say so) supported, by one 
of the largest, the most important, the 
most honourable, and, now I may say it, 
for I was privy to all their councils, and 
my motives cannot be suspected, the most 
disinterested Opposition, that ever sat 
within the walls of this House [cheers] ; 
men who supported what they deemed 
right, though it kept them out of power; 
and confirmed their adversaries in office , 
and who persevered in that course year 
after year, without a possible hope of be- 
nefit ever accruing to themselves [cheers]. 
I have quitted that honourable and emi- 
nent situation, enough to gratify the am- 
bition of the proudest of men, on an ex- 
press stipulation, which utterly excludes 
the possibility of my taking office [cheers]. 
I have done so deliberately and advisedly. 
I shall be sufficiently gratified in watching 
the progress of those opinions to which I 
am attached, both as to our foreign and 
domestic policy; including with the rest, 
the Irish question, but not giving it a pro- 
minence which would render it exclusive, 
and impede its success by making it un- 
popular in this country, by arousing the 
religious jealousy of the people. When I 
say that I have not become a party to any 
arrangements with regard to office, I wish 
it to be understood, however, that the 
union which has taken place between par- 
ties lately divided will have my cordial 
and uniform support. My taking office 
would have stood in the way of those ar- 
rangements ; and I therefore at once vo- 
luntarily, and without waiting for a sugges- 
tion from any one, resigned all my claims 
to office. It is unpleasant to be forced to 
dwell on matters that are wholly personal 
to one’s self; but, as the right hon. gentle- 


/man most truly stated this night, the cha- 


racter of a public man belongs to his 
country; and to this country he ought 
not to be slow in furnishing the means of 
properly estimating his motives. 

Mr. Canning rose, under evident emotion, 
and spoke nearly as follows :— 

Sir, it would be uncourteous to the 
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House, and uncourteous to my right hon. 
friend, were | to allow this opportunity to 
pass without expressing, in as few words | 
as possible, the sentiments which his 
speech has excited—I should rather say 
confirmed—in my mind; and although, | 
perhaps, I might not have risen for the | 
express purpose of doing so, yet, as there | 
have been calls on me from different parts 
of the House, and as I am quite prepared, 
in the discharge of my duty, to answer 
those questions, I hope satisfactorily, [| 
certainly shall not fail to express the | 
pleasure I have received from hearing 
them. 

To begin with the more agreeable part 
of my task, the speech of my right hon, 
friend, I shall confirm the greater part of 
that speech. I can bear testimony that, 
throughout the whole of the discussions 
that have taken place since parliament was 
adjourned, I have kept up with my right 
hon. friend the most constant and confi- 
dential intercourse ; and throughout have 
I found in him the same candour and 
sincerity, and the expression of the same 
just feelings, and a uniform exhibition of 
the same high principle, to which he has 
laid claim in the address which he has 
this night delivered. I assure the House 
that they much mistake the position in 
which I have the honour; to stand, 
who believe that position to be one of 
gratified ambition, or as conveying the 
feeling of unallayed satisfaction — From 
the beginning of these discussions, I fore- 
saw—both of us foresaw—that they must 
terminate in a separation; which I hope 
to God may be only for atime! Had the 
question been merely between my right 
hon. friend and myself, and had it been to 
be decided by his retirement or by mine, I 
do most solemnly declare it should have 
been decided by the latter alternative 
[hear, hear!] Sir, my right hon. friend 
had the courtesy to state to me yesterday, 
his intention of making some explanation, 
or statement, to the House on the present 
occasion. I had therefore, the opportunity 
—for which I thank him—of doing that 
without which I should never have been 
able to address the House with satisfaction 
to myself—of asking his Majesty’s gracious 
permission to state such passages in the 
late discussions, as might be necessary to 
explain my conduct. I know not whether 
the House will be surprised to hear—my 
right hon. friend will not, for I have 








already stated it to hin—that when I was 
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first called upon by his Majesty for advice, 
in the critical situation in which the 
government was placed — aware, for 


| why should I disguise the fact ?—of his 


Majesty’s individual opinions, I counselled 
him to make the government conformable 
to those opinions. That counsel neces- 
sarily involved my own retirement, and 
that retirement would have been made 
with a much more cheerful heart, and a 
more confident assurance, from the position 
in which it placed me, than I have had at 
any subsequent stage of these transactions. 
Sir, in offering my advice to his Majesty 
to constitute a government opposed to my 
opinions, I begged Ieave to withdraw 
myself, as I could not form a part of such 
a government. Now, Sir, why did I do 
this? I, who, as the House may do me 
the honour to remember, have always 
defended, and still continue to defend, 
the existence of an Administration divided 
in opinion upon the Catholic question. I 
will tell the House my reason for so doing, 
in order to put an extinguisher upon mis- 
construction as to my real motives. Not 
many months ago, from quarters which I 
will not name, strenuous advice was ad- 
dressed to his Majesty, to place his go- 
vernment on a footing of unanimity, with 
respect to the Catholic question ; and that 
unanimity to be one of uniform opposition 
to that question. Lord Liverpool, to 
whom this advice was communicated, at 
the same time that it was addressed 
to his Majesty in a letter to his Ma- 
jesty, stated first, that having been one 
of the original authors of a govern- 
ment divided in opinion on that ques- 
tion, he, for one, never could consent to 
becomea member of agovernment modelled 
upon the principle of exclusion. Lord 
Liverpool also added, that as he was 
called upon to give his advice to his Ma- 
jesty, he must say, that in his opinion, it 
would be extremely difficult to accomplish 
the formation of such a government. I 
say, therefore, Sir, that when I found 
myself placed under the necessity, as a 
counsellor of the Crown, of advising his 
Majesty to attempt the formation of such 
a government, it was not for me to estimate 
the difficulties of the task—it was not for 
me to take the place of those counsellors 
who counselled the necessity of such a 
course, and point out how difficulties 
might be surmounted or objections overs. 
come. It was not for me, I say, to point 
out how it might be done; but I could 
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not disguise it from myself, as I had felt it 

my duty not to disguise it from my Sove- 

reign, that although the formation of such | 
a ministry was a work of very great diffi- | 
culty, it was not a task of absolute im- | 
practicability [hear, hear!]. Now, for | 
what reason that advice was not acted | 
upon ; by whose advice or by what counsel | 
it was determined to abandon that course, | 
I do not know—and more than I know I | 
will not state—but from the time when [ | 
first saw the king, and gave the advice I | 
have described, down to the period when | 
his Majesty came to town, I had no know- | 
ledge, of any certainty, that the advice I | 
gave had not been adopted. So far, there- 

fore, from seeking or soliciting, as the | 
hon. gentleman charges me, the post. 
which I have now the honour to hold, 

I withdrew myself altogether from any 

participation in the arrangements, in 

order that the experiment which was said 

to be so loudly called for by the country | 
might be fairly tried—that experiment | 
which was alluded to, and sought to, 
be enforced, by the abortive motion of | 
the hon. member for Somersetshire | 
(sir T. Lethbridge). I mean not, how- | 
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which a dreadful misfortune—for dreadful 
I may indeed call it—had cast upon his 
disposal. Now, what was it I proposed ? 
What was it I had in command to do 
in the reconstruction of the government ? 
To form a ministry upon the principle of 
lord Liverpool’s administration. That the 
government should even consist of the very 
same individuals, I am sure I had no objec- 
tion. But, what~was proposed to me? 
That I, having his Majesty’s commands to 
form a government upon the very same 
principles as those of my lamented prede- 
cessor, should place at the head of that 
government another person, holding upon 
the subject of the Roman Catholic claims 
lord Liverpool’s opinions [hear, hear]? 
Now, what was it I was desired to sanction 
by the adoption of that course? What 
principle is it I was called upon to admit ? 
Why, I was desired plainly to say, that I, 
holding the opinions I have repeatedly 
avowed myself to hold upon the Catholic 
question, am thereby disqualified from 
being placed at the head of the govern- 
ment [cheers]. I was called upon to ac- 
knowledge, in the face of the country, that 
I, forming an administration upon the prin- 








ever, to be guilty of any _incivility ; | ciples of lord Liverpool—that is, of divided 
but I repeat, that I withdrew, in order to | opinions on the Catholic claims, was— 
have that experiment fully and fairly tried ; | from the very holding of a different and 
and I declare to God that there was no-| divided opinion—disqualified from taking 
thing at that moment nearer to my heart, | the highest office in that government 
than that my stepping out of the way might | [cheers]. I will retire altogether and for 


remove every obstacle to that trial [hear, 

hear !]. But, Sir, when it was distinctly 

stated to me, that such an administration | 
could not be formed, and when I received 
his Majesty’s commands to model a govern- 
ment on the same principle as that of lord 
Liverpool, of which I had been a member, 
nothing, I conceived, could possibly remain 
but to construct a government of the 
divided character to which I have alluded, 
upon the subject of Catholic emancipation, 
with the necessary consequence, that the 
question of the removal of Catholic dis- 
abilities should not be made a measure of 
the cabinet. But then, with the proposal 
to form a government upon that principle 
—upon the very principle of my prede- 
cessor—came a new question—a question 
which at once involved the point of, whe- 
ther I was to remain in the situation to 
which I had been raised, disgraced in my 
own opinion, and discredited in the eye of | 


| 





ever from public life ; I will betake myself 
to the furthest boundary of the earth, and 
into perpetual banishment; I will resign 
any and every hope of office—for I care 
nothing for office—but I will not disgrace 
myself, by consenting to sanction a prin- 
ciple which could only bring degradation 
to those who must become the subject of 
such an exclusion upon account of their 
opinions [hear, hear!]. To that principle, 
Sir, I repeat I could not submit. I would 
rather have quitted office a thousand times 
—I would rather be proscribed and perse- 
cuted by all who are disposed to proscribe 
and persecute for opinions—than live to be 
execrated to all futurity, for having, in my 
person, fixed such a blot upon the cause of 
those who thought that every man was 
free to hold opinions, although he might 
not be able to persuade others to adopt 
them [cheers]. 

I hope, Sir, I have now vindicated my- 








the country, or whether I was to receive | self from the charges brought agaist me 
from the hands of my sovereign, undimin- | by the hon. gentleman, and satisfied the 
ished and unincumbered, that inheritance | House that I am not so much possessed 
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with the spirit of overleaping ambition, as 
that hon. gentleman would have them be- 
lieve. My first desire was to quit office 
altogether. I had no objection to act again 
with the members of the old government, 
but never could I accept of any place under 
it, short of that place to which I might 
have aspired, if my sentiments had been 
adverse to Catholic emancipation. But 
did this rule of conduct necessarily produce 
the consequences to which my right hon. 
friend (Mr. Peel), and another hon. 
gentleman, in coarser language, alluded ; 
namely, that the government of my sug- 
gestion must consist of Catholics? Cer- 
tainly not. I have been taunted, and in 
no obscure terms, with something like a 
breach of faith with my Sovereign, for not 
proposing some plan which would embrace 
an equal portion of both sides in the ad- 
ministration. The late under-secretary, 
who made this imputation, does not happen 
to be well-informed on this subject. In 
fact, 1 did make such a proposition, and 
I did every thing in my power to reduce it 
to practice. But, Sir, was it my fault that 
on the 12th of April, when I went to the 
chamber of my Sovereign, with the inten- 
tion of proposing a plan of arrangement 
which should embrace all the members of 
lord Liverpool’s government, and embrace, 
therefore, an equality of Protestant and 
Catholic votes, or rather, I should say, a 
preponderance of Protestant votes in the 
cabinet, the extraordinary coincidence oc- 
curred—I by no means wish to call it a 
concert—of his Majesty receiving, at the 
same moment, in the chamber, the resigna- 
tions of six Protestant members of that 
administration [I call them Protestant only 
in the parlance of this House]. Observe, 
Sir, the charge against me is, that I have 
organized a government all Catholic, as to its 
views upon that question, having promised 
to form one that should be half and half; 
and my hon. accuser sinks the indisputable 
fact, that the Protestant half of theadminis- 
tration withdrew themselves. 1 think it is 
rather too hard to charge that resignation 
upon their parts, as a breach of faith upon 
mine [here Mr. Peel suggested, that all the 
resignations were not Protestant; there 
was one Catholic, lord Melville]. I beg 
pardon, Sir; I have unwillingly included 
in the number of these resignations my 
lord Melville, and am well reminded that 
we have been told, on the present occa- 
sion, that his resignation, also, was upon 
the ground of the Catholic question, of 
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which he has always been asupporter. Lord 
Melville’s resignation I did not mean to 
include in this enumeration; so that, in- 
stead of six, I should have said five, Pro- 
testant resignations. However, five Pro- 
testant resignations, at all events, came 
into the king’s hands, within twenty-four 
hours; and thus, five of the members on 
whom I had reckoned for the new cabinet, 
were at once withdrawn; and, upon this 
statement, I again ask the House, whether 
it is fair to impute to me a wilful non-exe- 
cution of the orders of my Sovereign, in the 
formation of that cabinet [hear, hear]. 

But, Sir, did the matter rest here? 
About the middle of Thursday—I believe 
it was on a Thursday that the House ad- 
journed—about two hours before the meet- 
ing of the House, and after I had given 
directions to move a new writ for my re- 
turn, I received these resignations. Upon 
receiving them, I said to my Sovereign, 
‘““ Here, Sire, is that which disables me 
from executing the orders I have received 
from you, respecting the furmation of a new 
administration. It is now open to your 
Majesty to adopt a new course, for nostep 
has yet been taken in the execution of those 
orders that is irrecoverable ; butit becomes 
my duty fairly to state to your Majesty, 
that if I am to go on in the position where 
you have been pleased to place me, my 
writ must be moved for to-day; for if we 
wait until the holidays, without adopting 
any definitive steps, I see that it is quite 
hopeless for me to attempt to persevere in 
the objects I have undertaken.” I cannot 
repeat to the House, the words in which 
my Sovereign graciously replied to this re- 
presentation, but I may state that he was 
pleased to give me his hand to kiss, and 
confirmed me in the office to which I had 
been named {loud cheers]. 

These, then, Sir, are the steps which I 
really have taken; these are the means by 
which I have been placed in the station [ 
at present fill. I have meddled not with 
the conduct or the motives of any other 
man. I have already expressed my une- 
quivocal, unqualified, approbation of the 
course pursued by my right hon. friend 
(Mr. Peel), and of the candour with which 
he has declared himself on that point. 
What have been the principles of conduct 
of others among my late colleagues, for 
the best of reasons, I do not pretend to 
say ; for really I do not know them. That 
conduct I can only view by its results ; 
results which have been assuredly most 
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painful; and I may truly say, to me, as 
painful as, in almost every instance — 
every instance I do not say, for I sedu- 
lously except my right hon. friend—they 
were wholly unexpected. Sir, I really 
knew not in what way I had sinned in the 
eyes of my late colleagues—those other of 
my colleagues, 1 should rather say—that 
they should declineacting with me. [had 
never offended them intentionally, nor do 
I know that I had ever excited among them 
unwittingly any feeling so hostile or per- 
sonal to me, as to be at all likely to lead to 
such a result. Between my right hon. 
friend and myself, it is almost unnecessary 
for me to observe, that upon every subject, 
in every discussion I can call to mind, upon 
all great questions of foreign or domestic 
policy and legislation—this one unhappy 
question of Catholic emancipation excepted 
—there has been that sort of general agree- 
ment, that I do not believe there exists the 
individual with whom my opinions are in 
more complete accordance--[loud cheers] 
—and I do think that hardly any 
greater calamity could have befallen the 
country, than my right hon. friend’s seces- 
sion from office, not only as respects his 
administration of the Home Department, 
but as regards the important share which 
he has so long taken in the great councils 
of the country, and the share that is still 
open to him, and still, I trust, to be filled 
by him, in the general discussions of this 
House. But as to others of my late col- 
leagues, I am not prepared to express an 
opinion on the proceeding they have 
adopted, because of its motives I am not 
aware. So far, indeed, as I had reason to 
know any thing of their dispositions in re- 
lation to myself—I speak now more parti- 
cularly in reference to the line of foreign 
policy which I have pursued, as being that 
department of the government with which 


I was more immediately connected—I, 


understood that my official conduct had 
received their unqualified approbation. 
Both in the cabinet, and in the two Houses 
of parliament, they expressed such favour- 
able opinions; nor can I charge myself 
with having, by any measures of my own, 
produced intentionally any such change in 
those opinions as should have led to this 
unwillingness on their parts to continue to 
act with me. As I am resolved not to say 


any thing which may be called unkind, I 
have abstained, therefore, in what I have 
said, from stating any thing more than how 
I am situated with respect to my late col- 
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leagues, and how I came to be so [hear, 
hear !]. 

There were, however, one or two topics 
adverted to by my.right hon. friend, upon 
which he must allow me to make one or 
two observations ; not, as I can most cor- 
dially assure him, with any hostile or un- 
pleasant feeling ; but that I may set myself 
right upon points touching which he has 
proceeded rather upon a mistake, than 
from any intentional misrepresentation. 
My right hon. friend, when he addressed 
the House, said, how was it possible not 
to perceive, that without my doing any 
thing active in the cause of the Catholics, 
without my moving even a finger in their 
support, my mere existence in my present 
position, and the absence of those others 
—for whose absence, be it recollected, I 
am not responsible—must be taken as a 
moral promotion of that question upon 
which we have been hitherto divided 
[cheers]. Sir, I cannot possibly deny the 
truth of that observation [cries of hear !]. 
It is Inerally true; and any one who will 
take the trouble to put that question and 
that answer together, must find in the 
answer a reply to the taunts of the hon. 
member for Somerset (sir T. Lethbridge), 
when speaking of the support which the 
late opposition have declared their inten- 
tion to bestow upon the present adminis- 
tration. That opposition have declared 
their intention to support me. And why ? 
Because they see the very same thing 
about to come to pass as the right hon. 
gentleman—that without stirring, as I 
have said, a single step in the advocacy of 
the cause they have espoused, my mere 
existence where I am is an unquestionable 
advance of their object [hear, hear!]. If 
it be so, as it is I cannot help it. 1 am 
ready to anticipate the advantages which 
it confers. But surely my right hon. 
friend is not prepared to contend, that a 
reason which has been good for him is bad 
for them. Surely he is not disposed to 
contend, that if he was justified in resigning 
his situation because he thought the Ca- 
tholic cause, which he opposes, received 
an impulse by my advance, others are not 
equally justified in saying, that they will 
support me, because the question which 
they support has received that impulse 
[cheers]. If, therefore, the Catholic cause 
receives a support not by any of my 
endeavours, but merely from the effect of 
an impulse created by my situation, surely 
I cannot help the consequences; and [ 
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can only say, in reply to the taunts of the 
hon. gentleman (sir T. Lethbridge), upon 
the subject of the support of the Opposi- 
tion, that I trust they will upon those sub- 
jects afford me the support which I may 
be found to deserve, tempered only by that 
degree of difference which may be found 
to exist between us [hear, hear !]. 

How, I would ask, does the Catholic 
question stand now? I say, it stands pre- 
cisely as it did in the year 1812—that is, 
in a particular part of the year 1812—for 
there is a difference. My right hon. friend, 
in adverting to that point, did not suffici- 
ently distinguish one part of that year from 
the other, and by that means created an 
apparent inconsistency. It is very tiresome 
to refer to books in discussions of this kind ; 
and not being anticipating the necessity 
of consulting them on this occasion, I did 
not bring them down with me; but in con- 
sequence of my right hon. friend’s speech, 
J have sent for them, and I can now refer 
tothem. My right hon. friend says, that 
in a debate which took place on the 25th 
of May, 1812, in assigning my reasons for 
not joining lord Liverpool’s government at 
that time, I stated, that I should be coming 
into a cabinet that would smother my own 
opinions, or that I used expressions to 
that effect, and yet, that on the 22nd of 
June of the same year, I brought the Ca- 
tholic question into this House, and carried 
it by a great and extraordinary majority. 
This is very true. But, did nothing, Sir, 
intervene between the 25th of May and 
the 22nd of June, to cause the change to 
which my right hon. friend alludes? Was 
there no alteration in the condition of the 
government, and the feeling of parliament 


upon that subject, during this interval ? | 


Yes: for on the 25th of May, which was 
shortly after the death of Mr. Perceval, 
lord Liverpool came to me, to propose to 
me to become a member of administration. 
What passed on this subject, gentlemen 
will be pleased to remember, was published, 
together with all the negotiations entered 
into on that occasion, and having been so 
recorded, they cannot have been since 
altered, to answer a temporary purpose. It 
appears by this book, that the first question 
I asked lord Liverpool was, “‘ whether the 
opinions and policy of the government 
were to be considered altogether unchanged, 
touching the laws affecting the Roman 
Catholics?” Lord Liverpool answered, that 
his own opinions upon those matters un- 
doubtedly remained unaltered, and he was / 
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not aware that those of his colleagues had 
experienced any change. Now, here, Sir, 
I pause, to ask what was the condition in 
which the Catholic question stood then ? 
At the period of the unrestricted regency, 
Mr. Perceval invited into his government, 
lord Sidmouth and lord Castlereagh ; and 
in the very first debate upon this question 
which took place in this House, after that 
junction, Mr. Perceval and lord Castle- 
reach both declared themselves, in the 
course of the discussion, inimical to the 
agitation of the question at that oppor- 
tunity. Lord Castlereagh said — the 
House will observe, that it was upon Mr. 
Grattan’s motion, in April, 1812—* with 
respect to the vote I shall give to-night, 
my right hon. friend has clearly stated, 
that the cabinet intimates an opinion, that 
the propriety of further concessions to the 
Catholics could not now be agitated, nor 
any inquiry be gone into at present on the 
subject of the disabilities affecting his 
majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects in Ire- 
land, with advantage to the empire, or a 
due regard to the welfare of the community 
at large.” Why, then, Sir, the footing 
upon which the cabinet then stood, in 
respect of the Catholic question, was one 
of general resistance to it; and in the 
covernment itself, there was a joint deter- 
mination to act upon that authority. It 
was in this state of things, that on the 25th 
of May, 1812, 1 refused to join in lord 
Liverpool's arrangements, and I gave him 
my reasons for not doing so, which were 
involved in that determination on the part 
of the cabinet. But what happened, Sir, 
in the mean time, between May the 25th, 
and June the 22nd? Why, that in June, 
lord Castlereagh came down to this House, 
and being questioned by the hon. Mr. 
Spencer Stanhope, whom many gentlemen 
round me will remember—as to the footing 
on which the Catholic question was then 
to stand (this was after the death of Mr. 
Perceval), lord Castlereagh said, ‘ it was 
so far changed, that, whereas, up to that 
period, the cabinet, though consisting of 
members who were actuated by different 
opinions on the subject, had yet all con- 
curred in resistance to it; they were now 
not only to speak, but to vote, if they 
thought proper, in pursuance of those re- 
spective opinions.” Then, I contend, Sir, 
that between these two periods of which 
the right hon, gentleman has spoken, the 
cabinet itself was changed in its character, 
as regarded this question. It was changed, 
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by being put upon that independent foot- 
ing, on which my right hon. friend and 
myself have voted in it together, for so 
many years. Did this altered condition 
of circumstances effect no change in the 
condition of the 
Assuredly, it did; and I well recollect its 
being hailed by Mr. Grattan, and many 
others, who voted with him, as a most im- 
portant accession to that cause; and the 
proof of the fact is, that my motion was 
carried by a triumphant majority. 

Now, Sir, I think I have sufficiently ex- 
plained the difference which had arisen 
between the two periods in question as to 
this important subject, and as to my views 
upon it. I think, therefore, 1 have shown, 
that there was no inconsistency in my 
conduct between May and June; for it is 
fully explained by the change of circum- 
stances which took place. I certainly 
opposed the agitation of the question, so 
long as the government was united to 
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‘ the time for discussing the question ; and 
in still thinking so, the recent decisions of 
parliament formed a leading consideration 
in influencing the adoption of that opinion. 
The sense of parliament having been at 
least for the present, definitively pro- 
nounced, they thought that any immediate 
revived discussion would only create irri- 
tation, without being productive of any 
thing useful. He was aware, however, of 
the growing change in favour of those 
_ claims ; and in submission to that change, 
_and the real sentiments of certain members 
of the government, it had been resolved 
upon as a principle, that the discussion of 
this question should be left free from all 
interference on the part of the government, 
and that every member of that government 
should be left to the free and unbiassed 
| suggestions of his own conscientious dis~ 
-eretion.” Here, then, it is evident, thata 
‘complete change was, at that time, con- 
| sidered to have occurred, between the 25th 
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oppose it, but when every member of the | May and the 25th of June 1812, in the 
government was at liberty to express his | opinions of the government. At the former 
opinions, I supported it. Upon the 25th | period, the cabinet were all united in 
of May I made a speech in this House, and | resistance to the Catholic question ; at the 
I have not the vanity to think that that | latter, it was to be left open and free to 
speech produced the result which follow- | the unbiassed discussion of all or any of 


ed; but three weeks after this, the conver- 
sation took place between Mr. Spencer 
Stanhope and lord Castlereagh, to which 
I now call the attention of the House. 
The right hon. gentleman here read the 
following passages from the Parliamentary 
Debates :— 

“Mr. Spencer Stanhope rose for the 
purpose of putting a question to the noble 
lord opposite. 
was intended, on the part of the present 
ministers, that the same policy, in every 
respect, should be observed by them, in 
reference to the Catholic question, whicli 
has been observed by the administration 
under the conduct of a late right hon. 
gentleman ? 

“Lord Castlereagh said, that he felt 
some difficulty in answering the question 
of the hon. gentleman literally, the arrange- 
ments for the new ministry not having been 
yet fully completed. But as to the spirit 
of the question, he thought he could be 
more satisfactory. He could say this, 
from his knowledge of those employed in 


forming that administration, that, generally, | 


their sentiments remained the same. Upon 
a former occasion, they had thought, in- 
clusive even of those who were favourable 


He wished to know if it | 


| the members of that cabinet. 

But, to come to the present condition of 
that question—I say again, that it remains 
under this government in precisely the 
state it was truly described to be in by 
‘lord Castlereagh in 1812; and precisely 
}as it has been since repeatedly described 
| by myself; in short, as it was described 
i by me to be in 1825, in a debate which 
took place, in the month of March, upon 
the state of Ireland ; and in the very last 
debate, in the same year, upon Catholic 
emancipation. On that occasion, I per- 
ceive I used these words: ‘“ He held him- 
self as perfectly free as any other member 
of that House, to pronounce an opinion 

upon that great national question, and as 
such to give it his support, reserving to 
himself the right of selecting the time 
when he was to give that support, and the 
manner in which it was to be afforded, ac- 
cording to his judgment of the degree of 
success which was likely to attend such an 
‘exertion.” Those were the words which J 
used then, and my opinions are not in the 
slightest degree changed. Such was the 
footing upon which this question stood 
when I was the colleague of my right hon. 
friend; and on that same footing it stands 





to the measure, that the present was not! now. Let it be observed, therefore, by 
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those with whom I have formerly acted, 
and from whose objections on this occasion 
I do not shrink, however the acknowledg- 
ment I have made may be attempted to 
be converted into matter of opposition to 
us, that, with those who form the present 
cabinet—and some of whom formed part 
of the last—the Catholic question now 
stands on the same ground as it stood on 
under lord Liverpool’s government. That 
is, it is a question which each member of the 
government is at liberty, if he pleases, to 
propound to parliament ; but if any mem- 
ber of the government shall so bring it 
forward in either House of Parliament, he 
is distinctly to state, that he does it in his 
individual capacity only, and not as pledg- 
ing his colleagues to his own opinions on 
the subject. This, Sir, is the position of 
the Catholic question now; it is the same 
in which it has now stood for fifteen years 
in which it was placed in 1812; it isthe same 
successively. That it should remain in 
this state has, I know, been objected to by 
many ; but if I consider the state of the 
country at large—the inclination of men’s 
minds upon the subject in England, as 
well as in Ireland—and the infinite diffi- 
culties which surround the attempt at pre- 
sent to alter that state—it is, in my judg- 
ment, and in my conscience, I believe it 
to be, the only footing upon which it can 
at present be safely left. And if there be 
any who would seek to put forward the 
question beyond that point, and who hope to 
accomplish their object, by a premature 
exertion of power on the one hand ; or if 
there be others who would not hesitate to 
stifle all just and natural expression of 
feeling or opinion, at the risk of a national 
convulsion, I can only say that I am not 
of their number, and that I am not pre- 
pared for the convulsion either in Eng- 
land or Ireland [loud cheers]. I would 
not raise hopes which I do not see 
any immediate means of realizing. In 
making this observation, I am not speak- 
ing of the moral accomplishment of those 
hopes, but of exciting expectations without 
having good grounds to anticipate their 
immediate or speedy fulfilment. I re- 
member too well—and but a short memory 
indeed is required for that purpose—how 
much has been uttered in the way of com- 
plaint, in the debates of this House upon 
the Catholic question, about things being 
said and done in Ireland, that had raised 
expectations which ought not to have been 
excited, unless the authorities from whom 
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those acts and declarations emanated, 
were prepared to follow them up. Now, 
Sir, it is precisely because of my not bein 
at present prepared to follow them up, 
that I will not raise such expectations. 
Much and cordially as I agree with those 
who view the measure of emancipation, as 
calculated to tranquillize Ireland; I yet 
estimate very highly the degree of passive 
resistance to it, which exists in this coun- 
try. I would not run against the feelings 
any more than I would against the interest 
of England. But if, looking to the cha- 
racter and extent of that resistance, I am 
asked whether I despair of the ultimate 
success of the question, I answer, that I do 
not despair that the good sense of the Eng- 
lish people, after a candid discussion and 
repeated consideration of it, in spite of 
mere factious resistance’ to the claims 
themselves, will ultimately concede those 
claims. I say, I think, Sir, the time will 
come when well-meaning, and conscien- 
tious, and intelligent people, now among 
the most strenuous and most honest oppo- 
nents of this great measure, will look back 
with a degree of surprise, and almost in- 
credulity, at the opposition which they 
have, up to that time, manifested to it. 
But, though I think this, 1 am not pre- 
pared to run counter, in the mean time, 
to those feelings. A single week of peace 
in England, is worth a much larger portion 
of time devoted to the accomplishment of 
a great, but, as yet, a theoretical, good in 
another portion of the empire. Though I 
thus confidently expect the dawn, I am by 
no means prepared to hasten it—though I 
know the present darkness upon the sub- 
ject (for darkness I must consider it) will 
be succeeded by illumination in the minds 
of men, I am disposed to watch patiently 
the progress of that enlightenment. This 
result I heartily hope; but I will not en- 
deavour to anticipate it by any attempt to 
force the judgments of any portion of the 
community [hear]. 

I hope I have now, Sir, given to honour- 
able gentlemen every necessary explana- 
tion upon the topics which have been this 
night referred to. So far, as I am aware, 
I have kept nothing back ; but when I am 
taunted by questions such as that which an 
hon. gentleman has put to me, whether 
I do not know that, in the very penetralia 
of the royal breast, there exists feelings 
repugnant to the Catholic claims, I reply, 
that I would venerate in that illustrious in- 
dividual, as I did in his royal father, the 
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repugnant feelings which actuate him on | 
this question. I would hurt no feelings, | 
as I have already said, of that nature. | 
But, if I am asked by that hon. gentleman, 
whether I think the Coronation oath is any 
obstacle in the way of concession on the 
part of the Crown, I answer, no [hear, 
hear]. No more did lord Liverpool—no 
more did my right hon. friend himself ; 
and if the time should ever come when it 
may be necessary to argue that question, 
I shall derive my best argument for the 
view I take of that point, from the opi- 
nions which have already been addressed 
to parliament upon the subject by those 
great men. Let not, then, the people of 
England be led away with the notion, that 
by the carrying of the Catholic question, 
the peace of their country would be en-- 
dangered. The time has passed when 
those pernicious influences, which have 
been so much adverted to, could be any 
longer exercised by the Catholic church, 
with any effect, upon its security or its 
welfare. But, does the hon. gentleman, 
who so much deprecates all discussion of 
this question, imagine that it can be 
avoided? Does he imagine that this is an 
object of political necessity, the accom- 
plishment of which can be overlooked ? 
Does he suppose that if we will not con- 
sider ‘it now, it is a question that will 
sleep? The question, Sir, may sleep for 
a time, but it is that sleep from which it 
will awake with renovated strength, to the 
accomplishment of its final triumph. Look- 
ing at the question as it stands now, and 
judging according to the evidence which | 
presses upon’ me, I cannot conceal from | 
myself the fact, that it has gained a vast | 
accession of force, although, God knows, | 
that gain was not of my seeking. But it | 
was not gained in that manner which could 
induce me to force it upon this House, | 
when I see so large a portion of the com- 
munity holding a contrary opinion. | 
I am not conscious that I have omitted | 
to reply to any of the matters which have | 
been suggested to me; but if I have, | 
shall be sincerely obliged to any querist, 
who will remind me, be he who he may, | 
of any such omissions. I trust I have 
succeeded in shewing that I am where I | 
have the honour to be—not by my own | 
seeking, but by the pleasure of my Sove- 
reign. I had previously made arrange- | 





ments for an administration, under which | 
I should have been excluded from this | 
situation. That plan was refused by those | 
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whom it embraced, and another prepared 
in its stead, to which I could not have ac- 
ceded, without, at the same time, record- 
ing my acknowledgment that the opinions 
of my past political life, upon one of the most 
important of all the questions which I have 
ever been called on to consider, furnished 
a justifiable ground for my exclusion from 
any sort of participation in the govern- 
ment which this latter proposal was to or- 
ganise. 

I will close this address, Sir, by repeat- 
ing one or two remarks which I remember 
to have submitted to the House in 1822. 
I was then appointed toa post, which I 
owed not to the favour of his Majesty’s go- 
vernment, but to the commands of his Ma- 
jesty himself; a post fraught with wealth, 
distinction, and honour. From this post 
I was recalled immediately after my nomi- 
nation to it, contrary to my own feelings 
and wishes, and recalled to hold office in 
this country. I made the sacrifice—to a 
poor man, be it permitted me to say, no 
indifferent or trivial one—without hesita-- 
tion, and, so help me God! without any 
stipulation. But if, Sir, when that pro- 
posal to take office was made to me, it 
had been accompanied—as in fairness it 
should have been, if I was to be ousted 
on account of the opinions that have since 
been excepted against me—with this sort 
of intimation from the ministers who re- 


| called me :—“ Though we call you into 


the government, because your services are 
necessary to us, yet remember, that if by 
any unfortunate chance, the highest situa- 
tion in that government should become 
vacant, and should, in all other respects, 
be eligible for a person holding your situa- 
tion in parliament and in the councils of 
the country—remember, that because you 
support the Catholic claims you are to 
wave all pretensions to it.” If their pro- 


| posal, I say, had been accompanied with 


such an intimation, I would have turned 
that proposal back with the disdain and 
indignation with which I have more re- 
cently rejected their offer to serve under a 


| Protestant cabinet (using this term Protes- 


tant in the familiar sense only in which we 
are accustomed to use it in discussions of 
this kind) to serve under the same men, 
in short, on a condition which I should 


regard as the badge of my Helotism, and as 


the indelible disgrace of my political ex- 
istence [loud cheers]. 

Mr. Peel, in explanation, observed, that 
what he had alluded to, in saying, that 
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the position which his right hon. friend 
occupied in 1812 very nearly resembled 
that in which he (Mr. Peel) now stood ; 
and that the reasons which his right hon. 
friend assigned for not joining the govern- 
ment then very much resembled the reasons 
that actuated him (Mr. Peel) in seceding 
from the government at present—appeared 
to have been a little misunderstood. He 
had, in truth, observed, that the cabinet 
of 1812 was founded on a principle of 
equality and perfect faimess; seeing that 
every member of that government was to 
be at liberty to vote on the Catholic ques- 
tion according to his own opinions on the 
matter; and this was apparent from the 
course of conduct pursued by the late 
lord Londonderry. His noble friend, on 
this subject, observed, that he was not 
demanding securities, for he had the votes 
against him, of lord Sidmouth and Mr. 
Perceval; and finally, it appeared, that 
the government of 1812, had come to 
exactly the same conclusion on this topic 
as the present government. Be that as it 
might, there was one part of his right hon. 
friend’s speech, to which he attached much 
more importance. It was that in which 
his right hon. friend had used the word 
** coincidence,” remarking, in a tone not 
to be misunderstood, that although he did 
not impute any concert to the parties, yet, 
by a strange “ coincidence,” six Protestant 
resignations were put into his hands at 
once, while he was reporting to his Majesty 
on the steps he had been taking for the 
formation of a new government. Now, it 
was but justice to those honourable men 
who were his late colleagues, to prevent 
any such imputation from being fastened 
on them. If those resignations were all 
brought in upon that Thursday, it certainly 
would have been a most unfortunate coin- 
cidence ; but he was bound to say, that 
such was not the fact. On Wednesday, 
the 10th of April, his right hon. friend 
received a commission to concoct his new 
administration. On that very 10th of 
April, in the evening, he saw his right 
hon. friend, who said to him, “ I am afraid 
you are not prepared to give me any other 
answer than that which you have already 
given me.” He answered, that he was 
not; but he gave in no resignation. On 
April the 10th, he certainly said, it was 
impossible for him, he thought, to join a 
government, the head of which entertained 
principles on the Catholic question so dif- 
ferent from his own. On the same night, 
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the lord Chancellor intimated to his right 
hon. friend the same conviction. Now, he 
thought that the lord Chancellor had acted 
on this occasion a very honourable part; 
for he observed to him (Mr. Peel), “I 
have long sought an opportunity to resign. 
—My time of life has made it necessary 
that I should do so. A new event has 
occurred, that enables me to accomplish 
this wish. Whatever my opinions may be 
on the Catholic question, it is hardly ne- 
cessary for me now to re-state them; for 
the question is merely whether I must 
revoke an intention I had previously formed 
of tendering my resignation, or go on 
acting with a minister, who, upon that 
question, is most decidedly opposed to 
me.” He further understood the lord 
Chancellor to say, that although he was 
thus desirous to resign, he was disposed 
to remain in office for some few weeks 
longer, with the intention of delivering 
some judgments [a laugh]. 

Mr. Canning said, he did not under- 
stand from the lord Chancellor, on the 
evening of the 10th of April, that it was 
his intention to resign; and he assured his 
right hon. friend, that he had received the 
resignation of that noble lord in the cham- 
ber of his Sovereign on the 11th of April, 
along with the other resignations to which, 
he had adverted. 

Mr. Peel, adverting to the shortness of 
the period between the 10th of April, when 
these intimations upon his own part and 
that of the lord Chancellor were first sig- 
nified, and the 12th, when their resigna- 
tions were given in, observed, that. that 
was quite enough to account for their acci- 
dental delivery at the moment to which 
the right hon. gentleman had alluded. I 
am pretty certain (said Mr. Peel), that 
the letters were written on the 11th or 
12th. Lord Westmoreland’s letter was 
dated the 11th, and lords Bathurst’s and 
Melville’s on the 12th. These facts, Sir, 
I think, will shew that, however extraor- 
dinary the coincidence alluded to by my 
right hon. friend, the time was too short 
for concert. But, whether the coincidence 
was extraordinary or not, I pledge my 
word, as aman of honour, that the answers 
were not concerted [hear, hear], and 
that on Thursday, the 12th, no one of my 
colleagues said to another “‘ my answer 
shall be the same as yours,” or entered 
into any communication on the subject 
that could lead to a concerted arrange- 
ment, or imply the existence of any doubt 
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or contingency in the minds of parties 
{hear, hear]. As for the lord Chancellor’s 
decision, what could be more natural? It 


must, indeed, have been expected. I have | 


heard the sarcasms uttered in this House, 
that if Catholic emancipation were made 
a point in the formation of an administra- 
tion, the lord Chancellor would accede to 
it rather than give up his place ; and I do 
think it a little hard, now that he adheres 
to his principles, and refuses office rather 
than concede them, that he should be 
charged with joining in a cabal [hear, 
hear]. Cabal, I do declare, there was 
none. It ought always to be borne in 
mind that when lords Bathurst and Mel- 
ville found that the duke of Wellington, 
the lord Chancellor, and myself, had al- 
ready retired from office, they might sin- 
cerely doubt whether it was possible that 
an administration could be formed which 
would maintain the principles of lord 
Liverpool. It appears, indeed, to me, by 
no means impossible that honourable and 
conscientious men might doubt whether, 
under such circumstances, with my right 
hon. friend at the head of the government, 
it was at all likely those principles would 
be maintained. I did not see the letters 
until after they were written; and I de- 
clare, upon my honour, that I do not 
believe they were concerted: and I do 
hope that, whatever difference of opinion 
there may be as to the motives of the step 
taken, it will be considered that I have 
vindicated myself and my colleagues from 
the charge of caballing- against our Sove- 
reign. 

The motion for the new writs was then 
agreed to, and the House adjourned. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, May 2. 


This day, the House met pursuant to 
adjournment : at about a quarter past three 
o'clock, the lord Chancellor Lyndhurst 
(late sir John Copley), arrived in state. 
He was introduced by lords King and 
Howard de Walden, and took the oaths 
and his seat. Viscount Goderich (late 
Mr. Robinson), took the oaths and his seat. 
He was introduced by lords Melville and 
Dudley and Ward. Lord Plunkett (late 
sir W. Plunkett), was introduced by the 
marquis of Clanricarde and lord Seaford. 
Lord Tenterden (late sir C. Abbott), was 
introduced by lords Bexley and Kenyon, 
and took the oaths and his seat. His 
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| lordship was followed into the House by 
all the gentlemen of the bar practising in 
| the Court of King’s Bench. 

- At five o’clock, the lord Chancellor 
again took his seat on the woolsack, and 
the business of the House commenced. 
| Here, as in the House of Commons yes- 
| terday, most of the Opposition members 
| left the benches which they had been so 
| long accustomed to occupy, and took their 
| seats on the Ministerial side. The marquis 
| of Lansdown and lord Holland were on the 
| ministerial bench. Earl Grey and lord 
| Ellenborough remained on the opposition 
| 
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side. The late ministers sat on the cross 
benches. 


Tue New ApMINISTRATION—ExPo- 
SITION OF THE LATE MinisteRs.] Earl 
Grosvenor (who spoke from the ministerial 
| side) said, that he had two petitions to 

present to their lordships upon the subject 
| of the Roman Catholic Claims. On pre- 
| senting these petitions, he would take the 
opportunity of making a few remarks upon 
the subject. He certainly thought that 
this question would not be much longer a 
subject for the consideration of their lord- 
ships. He was quite satisfied that the 
claims of the Catholics had at least gained 
something by the change which had taken 
place in the government of the country. 
Unfortunately, however, unfavourable pre- 
judices still existed upon the subject. In 
Ireland those prejudices were almost wholly 
removed ; and in this country he believed 
—indeed he knew—they had considerably 
diminished. Still he thought, notwith- 
standing these circumstances, that the 
question of the Catholic claims should not 
be prematurely pressed forward; and he 
held this opinion, because, as the country 
had now an administration composed of 
persons nearly all favourable to the ques- 
tion, and as they formerly had an admi- 
nistration the majority of which was against 
even entertaining the subject, he thought 
it would be prudent to pause. The admi- 
nistration was now no longer hostile to the 
consideration of the subject; for as far as 
the changes in the government went, they 
were favourable to the question, but still 
he should be anxious, under these circum- 
stances, for a little delay before the sub- 
ject was reconsidered. There was another 
reason why he wished for delay. It was 
on account of that circumstance which 
had been so strenuously urged by those 
individuals who were hostile to granting 
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the Catholic claims; namely, the conver- | 
sion of the Catholics. It had been ob-| 
jected to the friends of the measure for. 
granting relief to the Catholics, that the 
conversion which was now going forward 
in Ireland would of itself work such a 
change in that country, as would put an 
end to the question. Well then, he would 
say—upon the supposition that this con- 
version was actually going on—let time 
be allowed, in order that their lordships 
might see what beneficial results were 
likely to arise from it. Let their lordships 
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government had taken place, on what 
principles, or whether in the absence of all 
principles, he could not pretend to say 
[hear, hear]. That it had not taken place 
on any principles which were calculated 
to give permanence or stability to the new 
administration, no one who looked at the 
opposite benches coulddeny. It appeared 
that several noble lords had resigned the 
offices they recently held, and, for having 
done so, they were most grossly assailed ; 
it being imputed to them, that they had 
acted in a spirit of unconstitutional dicta- 





tion to the sovereign, as to the choice ‘of 
tumn, and during the winter. Let them; his ministers. It was only due to the 
allow that time for this system of conver-| unblemished characters of those noble 
sion to work, and for their lordships to see | lords, that they should take this, the 
whether it would put an end to the ques- | first opportunity that presented itself, of 
tion. But no man, he was sure, could | stating to the House the circumstances 
doubt, that if parliament were to give to| attending their resignation [cheers]. 
the Catholics what they asked, that con-| The Earl of Eldon then rose. He said, 
version would be rapid. No one could’ that his majesty’s late servants had been 
suppose that capital could go into Ireland, | charged with having acted in concert, and 
while restrictions upon the Catholics were that for the unpardonable object of dic- 
in force. But, if the question of Catholic | tating to the sovereign what choice he 
emancipation was settled, capital would should make in the selection of his consti- 
flow into the country, and in the course of | tutional advisers. After having been so 
half a century there would be scarcely a, long a member of that House, and so 
Catholic in the land. He certainly hoped | long the steady advocate of principles 
that, under the altered circumstances of | directly opposed to a doctrine so unconsti- 
the country, those restrictions would be tutional, he hoped he might be permitted 
withdrawn ; but his object at present in | to assure their lordships, that this charge 
urging delay was, because he had heard | was a base and infamous calumny; so far 
that some of the friends to the measure | as he himself was concerned, or so far as 
were anxious to press it. Under an al- | it might be supposed to apply to those dis- 
tered state of circumstances, we might be ; tinguished persons who had retired with 
able to withdraw a large portion of our, him from office. That it could be sup- 
army from that country; but he was quite posed that he, whohad, for so many years, 
sure that, if the present system was al- | discharged the duties of his office with an 
lowed to continue, and if the just claims | honest sincerity of purpose, through evil 
of the Catholics were not granted, the report and through good report, should 
peace and prosperity of the nation must! have been guilty of the offence of dictating 
be destroyed. | to his sovereign what persons he should 

Lord Ellenborough said, that the noble choose to form his government, subject, of 
earl might, if he thought proper, make! course, to the constitutional control of both 
volunteer speeches on the Catholic ques- | Houses of parliament, was what he never 
tion whenever he presented petitions, | could hear, without telling those who made 
though he could not think that the regular | the charge, that it was a base and gross 
course; but of this he was quite sure, | falsehood [loud cheers]—[His lordship here 


wait during the summer, during the au- 





that, so long as the administration was 
constituted as it now was, there never 
would be any opportunity of discussing 
the question of Catholic emancipation with 
advantage. However important the Ca- 
tholic question was, there was now another 
question of paramount importance, for it 
applied not only to the Catholics, but to 
the country at large. Since the House 
had last separated, a re-construction of the 
VOL. XVII. 


became sensibly affected.|—He had felt it 
right, for the sake of the sovereign whom 
he had served—he had felt it right, as 
well out of duty to that sovereign himself, 
as also out of duty to his royal father, 
whom he had also served—to state, that he 
never disguised from him his real senti- 
ments on any proposition that might have 





been made to him in the relation in which 
he stood to the Crown. And he must 
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observe, before he proceeded further, that 
he knew not whether the proposition of a 
noble earl (Grosvenor) could be held 
good, that capital and conversion would 
go together. Indeed, he wished that the 
noble earl were placed at the head of the 
government, if it were true that capital in 
money, and conversion in religion, would 
be co-incident. Should that be the case, 
then, in the name of God, let the noble 
earl be minister; but, for his own part, he 
had seen quite enough to convince him, 
that the proposition could not be sustain- 
ed. As to his resignation, he would state 
it, in the presence of those who knew 
that he was speaking the truth, that with 
him the thought of resigning was not a 
new one. He had, for years back, felt it 
_ his duty to consider whether he ought not 
to have quitted office long before, and, if 
he had still retained it in opposition to 
his own inclination, it was only because 
he had been urged and importuned to do 
so. Upon this question he had no perso- 
nal feelings as to the individual who might 
happen to be placed. at the head of the 
government. But, if his majesty had a 
constitutional and uncontrollable right to 
choose his ministers, no man would honestly 
discharge his duty, without considering 
whether, under the selection which his 
majesty had made, he could usefully serve 
him [hear, hear]. He might be right, 
or he might be wrong; but, supposing him 
to be wrong’ as to the view he took of the 
great importance of the Catholic question, 
he would now say, that it ought not to be 
postponed any longer, but that some de- 
cision ought to be come to upon it. He 
was aware, however, that he himself had, 
on more than one occasion, been instru- 
mental in postponing it. But he thought 
the time had now arrived, when some de- 
cisive measure ought to be adopted. He 
must also observe, that he had intended 
to resign, even if this question had not 
created any difference of opinion in his 
majesty’s councils. Could he possibly 
under such circumstances have continued 
with honour to hold his situation, or re- 
main in office under any other principle, 
but that if he could get no better he must 
submit ?—With respect to his principles 
upon this question of the Catholic claims, 
as connected with the principles of the 
right hon, gentleman who was placed in 
the situation of Prime Minister, giving him 
credit for having as zealously and candidly 
entertained the opinion which he held 
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upon the subject as he himself did, he 
could not see how his secession from office 
could be inconvenient to that right hon. 
gentleman. As far as private feelings 
could have influenced him to change the 
opinion which he had formed, he certainly 
would often have wished to change that 
opinion. He had considered the question 
over and over again, but-he found it im- 
possible to change his opinion ; and though 
he found it possible for him to serve in 
administration with such a man at the 
head of it as lord Liverpool, yet with an 
administration with the present Prime 
Minister (and he wished to speak with 
respect of that gentleman, giving him fulk 
credit for the sincerity of his opmion), 
when the question was with him, whether 
he should relinquish his purpose of resign- 
ing and go on with the administration, he 
found that he could not doit. He thought 
it his duty to state to some members of 
that House, towards whom he had every 
sentiment of regard, and who he knew 
entertained a contrary opinion to what he 
did, his own opinion; which was, that if 
the question of the Catholic claims should 
be carried, there was an end to the religious 
liberties of this country, and that with the 
destruction of those religious liberties, the 
civil liberties must cease also; and to his 
dying day he should support that opinion. 
He could not, therefore, after having 
formed such an opinion, conscientiously 
give in to those views, which must be the 
views of the Prime Minister, of granting 
the claims of the Catholics, whether those 
views were to be carried into immediate 
execution, or whether they were to be 
suspended, for the purpose for which they 
only could be suspended, of more effec- 
tually securing the success of that question. 
Under such circumstances, it was impos- 
sible for him to be part of the government. 
As for himself, it had been stated that he 
had concerted with another person in send- 
ing in his resignation. The person alluded 
to was a gentleman for whom he enter- 
tained the sincerest regard and esteem ; 
and he thought it no less than his duty to 
say, that that gentleman knew nothing at 
all about his sending in his resignation. 
He believed the same to be the case with 
respect to the other persons who had sent 
in their resignations. He believed that if 
the matter had been taken into a court of 
justice, it would have been blown out of 
the court, before any thing had been offered 
in defence. He had understood that the 
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writs were to have been moved on the 
Thursday before the holidays, and he had 
made up his mind if that measure should 
take place, then to send in his resignation, 
His intention had been long formed upon 
the subject. The letter which informed 
him who it was that was to be Prime 
Minister, stated in one single word, that 
the administration had been formed upon 
the principles of the administration of lord 
Liverpool. He never could agree that the 
administration was formed upon similar 
principles. Lord Liverpool’s administra- 
tion was formed upon principles totally 
different ftom those upon which the present 
one was formed, The earl of Liverpool, 
he recollected, was as zealous, honest, and 
candid an opponent of the Catholic claims, 
as he gave full credit to the right hon. 
gentleman who was now Prime Minister, 
for being a zealous, honest, and candid 
supporter of those claims. He had only 
to say that the communications made by 
those noble personages to whom he had 
before alluded, were made without any 
concert with him. He knew nothing of 
them whatever ; and, under such circum- 
stances, he thought every candid man 
would admit, that there was an end of the 
charge of concert, as far as he was con- 
cerned. There was, in his opinion, no 
censure too harsh for the man who should 
presume to dictate to his majesty, as to 
the choice of his ministers; but at the 
same time he must say, that if that man 
were asked by his majesty for his advice 
on the subject, no censure would be too 
harsh for him, if he refused to tender to 
his Sovereign his honest and sincere ad- 
vice. If there were any persons who 
advocated a contrary opinion, he was 
proud to say that he was not to be found 
in their number; nay, he would add 
further, that more unpardonable conduct 
had been falsely attributed to him,,than 
had ever been exhibited by any individual 
towards his Sovereign, If their lordships 
gave him any credit for sincerity, they 
would believe the statement which he had 
just made to them. He assured their 
lordships, that there was no consideration 
which would induce him to withhold his 
efforts to preserve the constitution, as 
settled at the Revolution, for the sake of 
our religion, our laws, and our liberties— 
our civil and religious liberties — which 
must co-exist or perish together. He could 
not lay aside the benefit of that experience 
which we had gained previously to that 
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settlement,—a settlement which, when 
originally made, received the sanction of 
those individuals whose descendants were 
now most anxious to overturn it. His 
whole life had been devoted to the defence 
of that constitution, and to the resistance 
of the concessions now proposed to be 
given to the Catholics; because he had 
been convinced from his youth upwards, 
that ecclesiastical tyranny produced civil 
tyranny likewise; and because he was 
satisfied, that unless ecclesiastical liberty 
was preserved, civil liberty was endan- 
gered,—a fact which had been proved to 
demonstration by the events of the last 
four years. In the opinions which he had 
formed upon this question, he might be 
wrong; indeed, he would not pretend to 
say that he was further right than this— 
that his own light had governed his own 
conduct, and that he had acted through- 
out with the utmost sincerity and con- 
sistency. He trusted that as he had never 
doubted the sincerity of noble lords, whilst 
they were supporting opinions opposed to 
his own, their lordships would not doubt 
at present of the sincerity of his motives, 
He trusted that he might be permitted to 
conclude with the sincere expression of the 
obligations which he owed to their lord- 
ships, for the kindness with which they 
had always supported him in the discharge 
of the arduous duties which he had just 
resigned. He begged their lordships to 
believe that he felt the deepest gratitude 
for the forbearance which they had uni- 
formly shown to his failings and his feel- 
ings in that House ; and assured them that 
he should never lose a sense of if, so long 
as he retained the functions of memory 
[hear, hear], 

The Duke of Wellington rose, and spoke 
as follows :* 

My Lords: I do not intend to trouble 
your lordships with a discussion on the 
subject of this petition, or to dispute with 
the noble lord (Grosvenor) whether the 
petitioners, seeking for further concessions 
to the Roman Catholics, have chosen the 
time most propitious to the prayer of their 
petition, considering that the administra- 
tion are favourably disposed to grant such 
concessions; but my object in claiming 

out lordships’ attention is, to answer the 
call of the noble baron on my right. 

There is no man more sensible than I 

* From the original edition printed for 
Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly, 
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am, that the House of Lords have nothing 
to say to the changes which may take 
place in his majesty’s councils. It is his 
majesty’s prerogative to appoint his own 
ministers, and to change them as he 
pleases; and the House of Lords cannot 
take into consideration the special circum- 
stances under which such changes have 
been made, except in particular cases, in 
which an administration has been removed 
in consequence of an address from this 
House. I have, therefore, to apologize to 
your lordships for taking up your time 
upon this subject, for which my only ex- 
cuse is the manner in which I have been 
treated by the corrupt press, in the pay of 
the government. 

I do not mean to attribute this miscon- 
duct to the noble lords personally (the 
ministers sitting in the House); but the 
fact is certain, that I have been accused, 
in these recent transactions, of conspiracy, 
combination, dictation to my sovereign, 
and nearly every crime, short of high trea- 
son, of which a subject could be guilty ; 
and I should be more than man if [| could 
resist availing myself of the opportunity of 
justifying myself, which the question of 
the noble baron has given me. 

My lords, my conduct has been called 
in question in two respects; first, my quit- 
ting the cabinet ; secondly, my resignation 
of the command of the army. I do not 
consider that I have any right to reveal 
any thing that ever passed in conversation 
with his majesty, or in his councils; but 
fortunately I can elucidate my conduct 
without making such disclosures; and 
without disclosing any fact mentioned to 
me in conversation, which was not like- 
wise mentioned to others. I must trouble 
your lordships with some details upon this 
subject ; but your lordships may rely upon 
it that I will detain you as short a time as 
possible. 

On the evening of the 10th of April, I 
received from the right hon. gentleman 
now at the head of his majesty’s councils, 
a letter, which Iam about to read to the 
House. 

“ Foreign Office, April 10th, 6 P. M. 1827. 

“My Dear Duke of Wellington :—The 
king has, at an audience, from which I am 
just returned, been graciously pleased to 
signify to me his majesty’s commands, to 
lay before his majesty, with as little loss 
of time as possible, a plan of arrangements 
for the reconstruction of the administra- 
tion.—In executing these commands it 
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will be as much my own wish, as it is my 
duty to his majesty, to adhere to the prin- 
ciples on which lord Liverpool’s govern- 
ment has so long acted together.—I need 
not add how essentially the accomplish- 
ment must depend upon your grace’s con- 
tinuing a member of the cabinet. 

“Ever, my dear Duke of Wellington, 
your Grace’s sincere and faithful servant, 

“ GrorGr CaNnNniING.” 
“ To his Grace the Duke of Wellington.” 

I beg your lordships will observe, that 
this letter does not state of whom it was 
intended that the proposed administration 
should be formed, although I have since 
learned that that information was conveyed 
to my celleagues; nor who was to be at 
the head of the government; nor was | 
invited, as others were, to receive further 
explanations, nor referred to any body 
who could give such; nor indeed did I 
consider the invitation that I should be- 
long to the cabinet, to be conveyed in those 
terms to which I had been accustomed in 
my constant intercourse with the right 
hon. gentleman up to that moment, nor to 
have been calculated to induce me to con- 
tinue in the administration about to be 
formed. I was determined, however, that 
I would not allow such considerations to 
influence my answer; and I wrote to the 
right hon. gentleman, on the same night, 
what 1 am about to read to the House. 

“ London, April 10, 1827. 

“My Dear Mr, Canning :—I have re- 
ceived your letter of this evening, inform- 
ing me that the king had desired you to 
lay before his majesty a plan for the re- 
construction of the admmistration; and 
that, in executing these commands, it was 
your wish to adhere to the principles on 
which lord Liverpool’s government had so 
long acted together.—I anxiously desire 
to be able to serve his majesty, as I have 
done ,hitherto in his cabinet, with the 
same colleagues. But before I can give 
an answer to your obliging proposition, I 
should wish to know who the person is 
whom yon intend to propose to his majesty 
as the head of the government ? 

“‘ Ever, my dear Mr. Canning, your’s 
most sincerely, 

“WELLINGTON.” 
“The Right Hon. George Canning.”’ 

The House will observe, that I expressed 
ny anxious desire to form part of a cabi- 
net, with “the same colleagues”—the 
right hon. gentleman having omitted all 
mention of colleagues in his letter to me— 
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but that I postponed to give my answer, 
to what I termed his “obliging proposi- 
tion” (although I think it was scarcely an 
invitation) till I should learn the name of 
the person intended to be recommended 
by the right hon. gentleman to his majesty 
as the head of the administration. To 
this note the right hon. gentleman wrote 
me, on the afternoon of the 11th, the 
answer which I am about to read to the 
House. 

“ Foreign Office, April 11, 1827. 

“My Dear Duke of Wellington :—I 
believed it to be so generally understood, 
that the king usually intrusts the forma- 
tion of an administration to the individual 
whom it is his majesty’s gracious intention 
to place at the head of it ; that it did not 
eecur to me, when I communicated to 
your grace yesterday the commands which 
{ had just received from his majesty, to 
add, that, in the present instance, his ma- 
jesty does not intend to depart from the 
usual course of proceedings on such occa- 
sions.—I am sorry to have delayed some 
hours this answer to your grace’s letter ; 
but from the nature of the subject, I did 
not like to forward it without having pre- 
viously submitted it (together with your 
grace’s letter) to his majesty. 

“Ever, my dear Duke of Wellington, 
your grace’s sincere and faithful servant, 

“ GrorGeE CannineG.” 
** His Grace the Duke of Wellington.’’ 

I will postpone my observations upon 
this answer for a few minutes, and I will 
only request the House to remark here, 
that it was not calculated to remove the 
impression which the right hon. genile- 
man’s first letter had made upon my mind ; 
namely, that he did not wish me to belong 
to the cabinet. 

However, as the House will observe 
from my reply, that impression was not 
the reason which influenced my conduct 
in desiring to retire from the cabinet; nor 
did that impression, or the tone and temper 
of the right hon. gentleman’s letters to me, 
influence the tone and temper of my an- 
swers to the right hon. gentleman. This 
is what I wrote to him, in answer to his 
letter of the 11th. 

* London, April 11, 1827. 

“My Dear Mr. Canning :—I have re- 
ceived your letter of this day; and I did 
not understand the one of yesterday even- 
ing as you have now explained it to me. 
} understood from yourself, that you had 
had in contemplation - another arrange- 
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ment; and I do not believe that the prac- 
tice to which you refer has been so in- 
variable as to enable me ¢o affix a mean- 
ing to your letter, which its words did not 
in my opinion convey. I trust that you 
will have experienced no inconvenience 
from the delay of this answer, which I 
assure you has been occasioned by my de- 
sire to discover a mode by which I could 
continue united with my recent colleagues. 
—I sincerely wish that I could bring my 
mind to the conclusion that, with the best 
intentions on your part, your government 
could be conducted practically on the 
principles of that of lord Liverpool; that 
it would be generally so considered; or 
that it would be adequate to meet our 
difficulties in a manner satisfactory to the 
king, or conducive to the interests of the 
country.—As, however, I am convinced 
that these principles must be abandoned 
eventually; that ail our measures would 
be viewed with suspicion by the usual sup- 
porters of the government; that I could 
do no good in the cabinet; and that at 
last I should be obliged to separate myself 
from it, at the moment at which such 
separation would be more inconvenient to 
the king’s service than it can be at present, 
I must beg you to request his majesty to 
excuse me from belonging to his councils. 

“Ever, my dear Mr, Canning, your’s 
most sincerely, 

“WELLINGTON.” 

I will here leave the question of my re- 
tirement from the cabinet. I have no ob- 
jection, if noble lords choose, to discuss 
all the reasons stated in this letter; but I 
believe it is better to avoid such discus- 
sion. I will, however, observe, that the 
events which have occurred in the short 
space of time which has elapsed since the 
termination of this correspondence will 
tend to show that I did not form an in- 
correct judgment of the matters described 
in my letter of the 11th of April; and I 
am much mistaken if experience does not 
prove hereafter that I was quite right. 

But before I go into the discussion of 
my reasons for resigning the coimand of 
the army, I will address a few words to 
your lordships, upon the charges which 
have been made against me. 

I am accused of having deserted and 
abandoned my sovereign. My lords, I 
have always considered that the most im- 
portant of all the acts which the sovereign 
of this country has to perform, is the 
cheice of his ministers; and most parti- 
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cularly the selection of that person who is 
to fill the office of first minister. 

In making this choice, the sovereign 
determines upon what principle of policy 
his domestic government, or his foreign 
relations are to be conducted; and he 
chooses the men to administer his govern- 
ment whose opinions are consistent with 
those according to which his majesty has 
decided that the policy of the government 
shall be guided. 

I will now apply this principle to the 
case which has recently occurred; and I 
will suppose that his majesty has selected 
a gentleman to be his first minister, who 
differs in opinion from his majesty upon 
an important question of domestic policy, 
such as the question of further concession 
to the Roman Catholics; and that, 1 being 
called to his majesty’s councils, agree in 
opinion with his majesty, but differ from 
his minister. My lords, in these cases 
there can be no secret understandings in 
this country. Men must act openly and 
fairly, whether in parliament or in the 
cabinet. His majesty and the country 
would look to me, and to those in the 
cabinet who should entertain the same 
opinions as me, that the acts of the go- 
vernment should be consistent with its 
professed policy; whereas I should find 
those acts daily leading to a different re- 
sult. I beg your lordships will refer to 
what the right hon. gentleman himself 
(Mr, Canning) said on a former occasion, 
of the nature of the preponderating in- 
fluence of a first minister in such ques- 
tions, and particularly in this question of 
domestic policy ; and to observe the argu- 
ments of the noble lord (Grosvenor) in the 
commencement of this discussion, which 
had for their object to prove to your lord- 
ships, that nothing ought to be done by 
your lordships or the public upon the Ro- 
man Catholic question at the present mo- 
ment ; because the concession of every 
thing was certain, in consequence only of 
the nomination of the right hon. gentle- 
man as first minister. 

While adverting to this part of the sub- 
ject, I beg leave to suggest to your lord- 
ships an important distinction between 
lord Liverpool and the right hon. gentle- 
man. The object of lord Liverpool’s policy 
was, not to take any thing from the Roman 
Catholics, but to govern the country fairly 
and impartially according to the existing 
laws. That of the right hon. gentleman 
(who, it must be remembered, is the most 
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able and active of all the partizans of the 
other side of the question) is, to make an 
important alteration of the laws: The ac- 
tion of the two systems cannot be com- 
pared. Lord Liverpool might act impar- 
tially; and, composed as his cabinet was, 
he was under the necessity of so acting, 
even if it could be supposed that his de- 
sire was to act otherwise. But the in- 
fluence of the right hon. gentleman’s go- 
vernment must have the effect, even if not 
so desired by him, of forwarding his 
own opinions and views of policy, not- 
withstanding his professions of an adhe- 
rence to the policy of lord Liverpool’s go- 
vernment. 

I would ask then, how it was possible 
for me to go into the cabinet, and give the 
right hon. gentleman that fair confidence 
and support which, as head of the govern- 
ment, he would have had a right to claim 
from me, when I knew that the necessary 
result of his system must be, to bring the 
government to that state, which I think, 
and which his majesty is supposed to think, 
one of peril? His majesty, however, thought 
proper to appoint the right hon. gentleman 
to be his minister; and I had no resource 
but to withdraw. 

But it has been stated, that I withdrew 
myself because his majesty would not 
submit to my dictation and threats, in case 
I should not myself be appointed his mi- 
nister; and this accusation is most cu- 
riously coupled with another; namely, 
that his majesty offered to make me his 
minister, and that I refused. 

My lords, those know but little of his 
majesty who suppose, that any man can 
dare to dictate to him, much less to 
threaten him. My lords, his maiesty 
never offered to me to make me his minis- 
ter. His majesty knew as well as I did, 
that I was, and must be, totally out of 
the question; and I so considered my- 
self, andso staied myself repeatedly ; and I 
was no party to any suggestion, that I 
should be the person to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the misfortune which we 
all deplore. 

Do your lordships suppose, that, having 
raised myself to the highest rank in the 
profession which I had previously followed 
from my youth; that, having been ap- 
pointed to the highest situation in that 
profession—for 1 may say I raised myself, 
without indicating any desire to underrate 
my obligations to my noble, gallant friends, 
the general officers of the army, by whom 
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i am surrounded, and still less those which 
i owe to his majesty for his most gracious 
favour and kindness, I may safely say, 
that his majesty could not have placed me 
where I was, if I had not rendered some 
service to the state deserving of his ap- 
probation ;—I say then, that having raised 
myself to such a station in my profession, 
{ could not be desirous of leaving it in or- 
der to seek to be appointed to be the head 
of the government, a situation for which I 
am sensible that I am not qualified; and 
to which, moreover, neither his majesty, 
nor the right hon. gentleman, nor any 
wished to see me called. 

Do your lordships think it possible, that 
I was not gratified by being restored to 
my old relations of command over my old 
friends and companions; and to have at- 
tained the power of recommending them 
to his majesty for the professional rewards 
of their services, after having passed my 
life in exciting and directing their exer- 
tions ? 

Does any man believe, that I would 
give up such gratification in order to be 
appointed to @ station, to the duties of 
which I was unaccustomed, in which I 
was not wished, and for which I was not 
qualified ; as it must be obvious to your 
lordships, that not being in the habits of 
addressing your lordships, I should have 
been found, besides other disqualifications, 
incapable of displaying as they ought to 
be displayed, or of defending the measures 
of government as they ought to be de- 
fenced in this House, by the person thus 
honoured by his majesty’s confidence ? 
My lords, I should have been worse than 
mad if I had thought of such a thing. 

Then, my lords, it is said, that I endea- 
voured to attain this object by means of 
concert, conspiracy, and combination with 
others. My lords, I assert, that till I 
wrote to the right hon. gentleman the 
letter of the 11th of April, which I have 
read to your lordships, no man knew what 
line I intended to follow. If I concerted, 
conspired, and combined with any body, 
let it be said with whom. 

There were thirteen of us in the cabinet. 
The hand of Providence has deprived us 
of one; and there are six, including the 
right hon. gentleman himself, still re- 
maining in the cabinet. My right hon. 
friend, the member for the University of 
Oxford, is unanimously acquitted; but I 
would ask the noble lords present, whether 
they ever heard of any thing like the acts 
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with which we have been charged? There 
is my noble friend, the Chancellor of the 
Duchy, who resigned his office, and was 
afterwards induced to accept it again, did 
he ever hear of any thing like conspiracy, 
and the other crimes with which we have 
been charged? If he has, I beg him to 
inform his present colleagues and the 
House of the facts. If he has not, and I 
know he has not, I call upon any man to 
come forward, and say if he knows that 
such conspiracy or combination existed ; 
and I will engage to prove that it is false 
that I ever was a party to such. 

The other point to which I wish to draw 
your lordships’ attention, is my resigna- 
tion of the command of the army, which 
I conveyed to his majesty in a letter, 
dated April the 12th, of which I will now 
read to your lordships the extract applica- 
ble to the subject. 

‘Mr. Canning will, I doubt not, have 
submitted to your majesty the letter which 
T have written to him in answer to the one 
announcing to me, that he had been ap- 
pointed by your majesty to be at the head 
of your government.—I have frequently 
had occasion to express to your majesty 
my most grateful acknowledgements for 
your majesty’s most gracious favour and 
kindness towards me; and your majesty 
can now more easily conceive than I can 
express, the pain and grief which I feel 
upon requesting your majesty to excuse 
me from attendance in your councils ; 
and in consequence thereof, and adverting 
to the tenor of the letters which I have re- 
received from your majesty’s minister, by 
your majesty’s command, upon asking 
your majesty’s permission to lay at your 
feet those offices which connect me with 
your majesty’s government.” 

My lords, I held two offices under his 
majesty’s government; that of comman- 
der-in-chief, and that of master-general 
of the Ordnance. Having declared to 
the right hon. gentleman, that I could 
not serve in the cabinet presided by him, 
my office of master-general of the Ord- 
nance became vacant. I might still have 
continued to hold the office of comman- 
der-in-chief, notwithstanding the political 
circumstances as set forth in my letter of 
the 11th, which separated me from the 
councils of the government. My illustri- 
ous and lamented predecessor in office 
had done so; and I should have followed 
his example in this respect, as I had en- 
deavoured to do in others. Indeed, I 
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never could see any reason why political 
differences of opinion should prevent me 
from commanding the army at the Horse- 
guards more than they would an army in 
the field, if circumstances should render 
it necessary so to employ my services. 
But besides political circumstances, the 
tone and temper of the right hon. gentle- 
man’s letters, and particularly of that of 
the 11th (which had been previously sub- 
mitted to his majesty, and was, therefore, 
a communication from the king), were of 
a nature to make it impossible for me to 
retain the command of the army. 

My lords, I must trouble you with a 
short statement of the nature of the office 
of commander-in-chief; and of its rela- 
tions towards his majesty on the one hand, 
and the right hon. gentleman on the 
other. The commander-in-chief must ne- 
cessarily be daily in confidential relations 
with his majesty on all points of the ser- 
vice. He must likewise be so with the 
person filling the situation filled by the 
right hon. gentleman. Although the 
commander-in-chief has nothing to say to 
the finance of the army, yet there are 
questions under discussion, every day re- 
specting allowances to officers and soldiers, 
and expenses of every description, upon 
which the right hon. gentleman cannot 
decide in a satisfactory manner, unless 
after reference to the commander-in- 
chief. 

But this is not all. If the right hon. 
gentleman wishes to reinforce or diminish 
the army in Portugal, or to recall it alto- 
gether, he must consult with the person 
holding the office of commander-in-chief. 

In the same manner the reinforcement 
of the troops in any of his majesty’s pos- 


sessions abroad or at home must be a | 


matter of concert with the commander-in- 
chief; and the right hon. gentleman will 
find when he comes to make up his bud- 
get, that he must concert his arrange- 
ments with the commander-in chief. How 
was it possible for me to consider that I 
was likely to possess the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s confidence on any of these points, 
after receiving from him, in his majesty’s 
name, such a rebuke as was contained in 
his letter to me of the 11th? 

But it has been stated by the right hon. 
gentleman’s friends, that I had given him 
cause of offence by my letter of the 10th, 
and had provoked his answer of the 11th; 
and it is but fair to consider that letter, 
and to see whether it did give the right 
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hon. gentleman any ground to complain. 
That letter contained a clear distinct 
answer to the one which I had received 
from the right hon. gentleman, as far as [ 
was enabled to give it, in the usual terms 
of my constant correspondence with the 
right hon. gentleman. I stated my anx- 
ious desire to remain in the cabinet with 
“‘my recent colleagues ;” and for the pur- 
pose of receiving information, I asked 
who was to be at the head of the govern- 
ment, in hopes that the information which 
I should receive might be such as to ena- 
ble me to belong to the cabinet. 

I must here inform your lordships, that 
in a conversation which I had had with 
the right hon. gentleman, on the 2nd of 
April, he had explained to me, that in 
case his majesty should commission him 
to suggest arrangements for the recon- 
struction of the administration, the plan 
which he had in contemplation was, to 
propose, that the right hon. gentleman, 
late the chancellor of the Exchequer 
should be called to the House of Lords, 
and be made first lord of the Treasury ; 
and in case the right hon. gentleman had 
in answer to my letter of the 10th, in- 
formed me, that he still had that plan in 
contemplation, it was my intention to 
suggest to him, and to endeavour to per- 
suade him to adopt one better calculated, 
in my opinion, to keep the government 
united. Your lordships will sce, therefore, 
that the question asked in my letter of the 
10th was fully justified, and fairly founded, 
upon a communication made me on the 
2nd of April, by the right hon. gentleman 
himself. The question was fully justified 
| likewise by former practice. 

In the year 1812, a noble relation of 
mine (now lord-lieutenant of Ireland), 
| waited upon a noble earl, now in this 
; House (Grey) and a noble lord (Grenville), 
whose, absence on account of illness no- 
-body laments more than I do, by com- 
mand of his majesty, then prince Regent, 
with a view to consider of the formation 
of an administration ; and lord Wellesley, 
in the course of the discussion upon that 
subject declared, that he considered him- 
self merely as the instrument of executing 
the commands of his royal highness the 
prince Regent on that occasion. He even 
went so far as to say, that he neither 
claimed nor desired for himself any share 
in the administration. Upon that same 
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occasion, the right hon. gentleman him- 
self apprized lord Liverpool, on the part 
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of lord Wellesley, that the prince Regent 
had laid these commands on lord Welles- | 
ley. 

Subsequently in the same year, 1812, 
lord Moira had the prince Regent’s instruc- | 
tions to take steps towards the formation 
of a new ministry. It does not appear 
that lord Moira, or the noble earl, or the | 
noble baron, to whom he addressed him- 
self, considered that he was to be the head 
of the administration which he had a com- | 
mission to form. In addressing this House 
on the 12th of June, his lordship said, | 
“T came to the subject unfettered in every | 
way; not an individual was named for a 
seal; and no place was pointed out even 
for myself.” 

How then, my lords, could I take it for 
granted, that his majesty had nominated | 
the right hon. gentleman to be his first 
minister, only because the right hon, gen- | 
tleman informed me that his majesty had | 
signified to him his commands to lay be- | 
fore his majesty a plan of arrangements | 
for the reconstruction of the administra- 
tion ? 

It is obvious, that I could not give the 
right hon. gentleman an answer to his 
proposition, that I should be one of the 
cabinet, till I should ascertain who was to 
be the prime minister; and the necessity 
of ascertaining this point was my only 
motive for asking the question. 

I will now show from the best authority 
possible—that of the right hon. gentleman 
himself—-that the question might be asked 
without offence. 

On the — of May, 1812, Mr. Perceval 
having just then been assassinated, lord 
Liverpool waited upon the right hon. gen- 
tleman, by command of his majesty, then 
prince Regent, to invite the right hon. gen- 


tleman to become a member of his ma- | 


jesty’s councils. The first question it 
appears from a memorandum drawn by 
the right hon. gentleman himself, which 
the right hon, gentleman asked was, 
Who is to be the first lord of the Trea- 
sury? and it does not appear that the 
noble lord rebuked the right hon. gentle- 
man for asking that question. 

The negotiation failed for other reasons, 
not worth discussing at present, excepting 
to observe, that the right hon. gentleman 
then thought that the influence of the 
head of the government was likely to be 
paramount in the discussion of the Roman 
Catholic question. Surely, my lords, I 
could not merit a rebuke for asking the 
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right hon. gentleman, in 1827, the same 
question which he, under nearly similar 
circumstances, asked lord Liverpool in 
1812. 

But, my lords, there is another view of 
the case, which ought to be taken. Al- 
though I was rebuked on the 11th for 
asking this question on the 10th, and was 
told that the practice was so generally un- 
derstood, that it did not occur to the right 
hon. gentleman to add that his majesty 
did not intend to depart from the usual 
course of proceeding on such occasions ; 
the fact is, that the right hon. gentleman 
was not appointed his majesty’s minister 
till the afternoon of the 12th, according 


| to what he has stated himself in another 


place. 

Indeed, my lords, it appears very clearly, 
from the right hon. gentleman’s letter to 
me of the 11th, that till he had laid my 
letter of the 10th before his majesty he 
had not been appointed his minister. If 
he had, he might, without reference to 
his majesty, have stated the fact with as 


' much of rebuke as he might think proper 


to use. I cannot believe that the right 
hon. gentleman laid my letter of the 10th, 
and his answer of the 11th, before his 
majesty, in order to cover the rebuke, 
which this answer contained, with his ma- 
jesty’s sacred name and protection. I say 


it unfeignedly, that I believe the right 


hon. gentleman is as incapable of doing 
so, as I believe 1am myself. My lords, 
the conclusion is obvious, the step of lay- 
ing these letters before his majesty must 
have been taken, because in fact the right 
hon. gentleman was not his majesty’s mi- 
nister at the moment he received my ques- 
tion ; as appears indeed quite clearly from 
his own statement in another place. 

Upon the whole then, I considered, 
when I received that letter of the 11th, 
that my situation, in relation both to his 
majesty and the right hon. gentleman, 
was so altered, as that not thinking it 
proper, for the reason stated in my letter 
of the 11th, to remain in the cabinet, I 
did not think I could continue in command 


‘ of the army with advantage to his ma- 
| jesty’s service. 


If I was hasty in coming 
to this decision, or the decision was foun- 
ded in error, I ought to have been inform- 
ed. I had always been on the best terms 
of goodwill and confidence with all my 
colleagues; and, I believe there was no- 
body who enjoyed more of the confidence, 
even of the right hon. gentleman himself, 
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than I did. I would appeal to the noble 
lords (the ministers present), whether I 
ever made difficulties, or ever acted other- 
wise than with a view to accommodate 
differences of opinion. 


come forward and render me the service, 
which I had more than once rendered to 


others, by representing to me that I was | 


wrong? 

Such a step has never been taken by 
them; and the reason is obvious; it did 
not suit the right hon. gentleman’s views, 
that I should remain in command of the 
army, unless I should belong to his ca- 
binet. I beg pardon for troubling your 


lordships at such length upon a question | 


personal to myself; and I return my best 
thanks for the attention with which you 
have listened to what I have had occasion 
to address to you. 

Lord Bezley said, he entirely acquitted 
the noble duke, and those other members 


ofthelate administration who had resigned, | 


of any thing like aconspiracy. The grounds 
upon which he himself had felt called on 
to resign were, that he had reason to be- 


lieve the same latitude would not be given | 
to the members of the new cabinet, in re- | 
spect of the Catholic question, which had | 
been enjoyed by those who constituted | 


lord Liverpool’s ministry. On this subject 


it, however, appeared, that he had teen | 
mistaken; and as soon as he was unde- | 
ceived, he hastened to retrace the step | 


into which incorrect intelligence had be- 
trayed him. 
The Earl of Mansfield began, by dis- 


claiming the influence of individual feel- | 


ings. He expressed considerable doubts 
as to the wisdom of the course pursued by 
those members of the late cabinet, who 
professed to advocate the Protestant cause. 
He believed, that, if their communications 
had been more unreserved towards their 
adherents in the country, they would have 
been ably backed by those adherents, and 
by a large majority of their lordships’ 


House, to make representations to his | 


majesty, of such weight, as would have 
induced the king to form a mixed ad- 


Then, my lords, | 
if I took a hasty or intemperate view of | 
this case, 1 ask them why they did not | 
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not. Ifthe former, they could have but 
little claim to sagacity ; and, if the latter, 
still less. Still, he begged to assure the 
noble duke, and the noble and learned earl 
near him, that his general respect for both 
was not on that account diminished. Their 
long and distinguished services could never 
be remembered otherwise than with grati- 
tude; nor were his sentimenis different 
with respect to a right hon. gentleman, 
the late Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment. In reference to the noble and 
learned earl, he felt it impossible to do jus- 
tice to his eminent services. He would 
_ fain express the deep regret which filled his 
| mind in contemplating the retirement of 
that illustrious individual. The common 
vice was to worship the rising sun, and to 
_ be forgetful of the benefits of the sun that 
| was setting. Nothing, however, but their 
| presence, could, in his case, cripple the 
| just meed of praise to which they were 
_ both entitled. Ungrateful, indeed, must 
the country be, if it could ever cease to 
recollect, that its present pre-eminence 
was more owing to the noble duke, than 
to any individual that could be named. 
As to the noble earl, who had so long been 
at the head of a profession, for which he 
entertained peculiar respect—his services, 
his great talents, his political character, 
his discrimination as a judge, his ability as 
_a legislator, were, he had the satisfaction 
to think, duly appreciated in that House, 
and by the best portion of society at large. 
When party feelings had subsided, and 
calumny was at an end, posterity, a rigid 
| censor, but impartial judge, would do him 
' tardy justice. As to the late Home Secre- 
tary, he had, in another place, explained 
the principles and motives of his conduct, 
and it was satisfactory to think, that, 
through the agency of the public press, 
they would be made known in every corner 
of the empire. The strongest eulogium 
which it would be possible to pronounce 
on that right hon. gentleman, was the 
regret expressed by the late Foreign Secre- 
_tary, and the hope which he appeared to 
indulge, thet the services of the former 


‘would not be permanently lost to the 
‘country. However, whether that right hon. 


ministration, in which Protestant prin- gentleman remained out of office, or re- 
ciples should have decidedly predominated. | sumed his place in the eouncils of the 
He gave them full credit, for having acted | king, he could never cease to repose in his 
most honourably; but he entertained con- | honourable consistency and zeal the fullest 
siderable doubts, whether their conduct | reliance. Unfortunately for himself and 
deserved to be called judicious. They | the country, he had the fault of too much 


either foresaw its consequences or they did | diffidence in his own talents, and in esti- 
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mating the degree of consideration which 
he enjoyed in the country. In his disin- 
terested mind there was the most perfect 
absence of all selfish feeling; nor was he 
less distinguished for the most unassuming 
modesty—a quality most rare amongst 
minds so highly gifted as was that of the 
right hon. gentleman. But, enough of 
resignations—he would now apply himself 
to the new ministry. According to ac- 
counts which had gone abroad, the right 
hon. gentleman, now first lord of the 
Treasury, had, amongst other suggestions 
on the subject of an administration, pro- 
posed, that one purely Protestant should 
be formed. Now, the only motive that he 
could conceive for this proposition was, 
that the right hon. gentleman meant to 
set them up like nine-pins, merely for the 
pleasure of knocking them down again. 


He was afterwards, as it was stated, com- | 


missioned to form another administration ; 
and then he stated, that he received the 
resignations of several amongst his col- 
leagues with regret and with surprise. Con- 
sidering the conversation he had had with 


the noble duke, and with several other indi- ' 


viduals, it was scarcely saying too much to 


affirm, that such surprise did by no means : 


naturally arise out of the circumstances ; 
and further, it would not be forgotten, that, 


up to the moment of the noble duke’s ap- | 


plication, the right hon. gentleman did not 


appear to know that he was to be placed | 
at the head of his majesty’s government. , 


Now, he should be very unwilling to ask 
the right hon. gentleman to tell that which 
he did not know; but he should like ex- 


tremely to have his guess on the subject. ' 
He should like to learn who it was that 


‘‘in the porches of the royal ear, did pour 
the leperous distilment ;” poisoning it 
against those who had before enjoyed the 
confidence of their Sovereign. He had 
heard much of what had recently been 
done ; and as far as what had taken place 


arose from the words and acts of his ma- , 


jesty, it was not a subject for inquiry : but 
it might be inquired, whether the words 
and acts of his majesty were not the words 
and acts of his ministers. In a constitu- 
tional point of view, of course, the king | 
could not do that which should be made | 
the subject of blame; but he might be. 
made accessory to that which was blame- | 
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once the tomb closed upon kings, their 
character became the property of history. 
The public knew their character, and 
‘would often judge from what they had 
‘done, that which they would be likely 
to do under particular circumstances. Ap- 
plying this to the character of his late 
majesty, he would suppose that it had been 
proposed to him to form an administration ; 
it would not be difficult to suppose that he 
objected to a divided Cabinet, on one im- 
portant subject; but it would be diffi- 
cult to suppose that he would give his as- 
_sent to the formation of such a cabinet, 
unless the preponderance was decidedly 
Protestant. Yet, if even that were the 
‘case, and it was proposed to his majesty 
to place at the head of such a cabinet the 
right hon, gentleman (Mr. Canning) who 
| had been the constant, zealous, and most 
| able, advocate of a principle to which his 
| majesty was hostile, was there any man 
| who could doubt, that such a proposition 
| would have been instantly rejected? Had 
‘it been at the same time proposed to his 
‘majesty to place at the head of the govern- 
ment of Ireland—to place as Secretary for 
the Home Department—individuals dis- 
tinguished for their constant support ofthe 
question of emancipation, to which his 
‘majesty had declared his conscientious 
hostility, was there any reason to doubt 
that those propositions would not have 
been refused? Suppose, again, it were 
proposed to his late majesty to elevate to 
noble rank, and to place as lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, one of the most brilliant advo- 
cates of that measure to which he had so 
strong an objection, could his majesty’s 
refusal of the proposition be doubted for 
an instant? those who knew his majesty’s 
character and sentiments, could have no 
hesitation in stating what his determination 
would have been in those cases. Still 
less could they doubt it, after they had 
learned that his majesty had had an inter- 
view with the archbishop of Canterbury, 
and had authorized him to convey to his 
tight rev. brethren his determination to 
exclude from a preponderance in his coun- 
, cils those who supported a measure which 
he could not conscientiously approve, and 
that that impression had gone abroad 
through the country, and was hailed with 
unmixed satisfaction. If, however, after 


able in others, and of which he himself, such opinions had been expressed, it was 
was to be the victim. During the lifetime | found that his majesty had been advised, 
of the Sovereign his acts were constitution- | and had acted on the advice, to take a 
ally exempted from censure; but when . different course on all those points, it would 
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no doubt be an object of interesting and 
important inquiry, to know by whom that 
advice had been given, and on what ground. 
—He would now’say a word as to who were 
the ministers. On this point they learned 
from the press, that some of those indi- 
viduals were only like the doubles in the 
French theatre, holding the place of the 
real characters which were afterwards to 
appear. The rapidity with which the right 
hon. gentleman who formed the cabinet, 
when disappointed in one quarter turned 
to another, his junction with the Whigs, 
at the very moment that he parted from 
his Tory friends, must have reminded 
them of the quotation in the Anti-Jacobin, 
“A sudden thought strikes me: let us 
swear eternal friendship.” The coalition 
thus formed had been described as “ un- 
natural and unprecedented.” Unprece- 
dented it might be in some respects; but 
for his part, he thought it was very natural 
and justifiable; but he had his doubts 
whether it was quite sudden. Those who 
had marked the progress of circumstances 
for some time past, must have looked upon 
this coalition as very natural. Its approach 
might have been perceived in many of the 
recent measures, where the opinions of one 
side of the House were patronized and 
adopted by the other, and where, from day 
to day, the approaches in one quarter were 
very favourably received by the other. The 
coalition, then, whatever might be thought 
of it in other respects, could not be said 
to be unnatural.—But, leaving this junc- 
tion to work its way, there was one great 
point to which he was anxious, before he 
concluded, to call their lordships’ atten- 
tion: that was the Catholic question. It 
would be recollected, that that measure 
had been proposed in the other House ; 
though it was withdrawn in their lordships’. 
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' measures, and give the weight of their sup- 
port to hisopinions. He, therefore, feared 
he should be compelled to submit to their 
lordships’ consideration, a motion, the pre- 
cise terms of which he would not now 
state, but the object of which would be, to 
call for an expression of their lordships’ 
opinion on the subject of Catholic eman- 
cipation, in the most explicit manner. On 
the 4th of June, he should propose a reso- 
lution in favour of Catholic emancipation, 
to the fullest extent that any such resolu- 
tion had ever been carried ; or, if that were 
not agreed to, move the House for an ad- 
dress to his majesty to elicit a declaration 
from the Crown, of a contrary tendency— 
such as it befitted a Protestant parliament 
to suggest—such as no king since James 
the 2nd had ever been advised to refuse— 
yet such as the right hon. gentleman, now 
at the head of the Treasury, must, if he 
continued to hold office, advise his majesty 
to refuse. 

Viscount Goderich (late the right hon. 
Frederick Robinson) rose, and spoke to 
the following efiect:—My lords, I feel 
called upon, indeed compelled, to address 
your lordships, upon the subject which 
has been this evening brought under your 
consideration ; and in doing so, I am free 
to admit I feel no small degree of anxiety ; 
an anxiety arising, partly from the nature 
of the subject itself; and partly from the 
circumstance of my now having to address 
your lordships for the first time. It were 
worse than vain for me to deny, or attempt 
to conceal, the unaffected and undisguised 
pain with which I feel myself forced to 
address myself to this subject. I trust it 
is unnecessary for me to declare, that there 
| does not exist in my mind the most trifling 
| particle of ill-feeling or animosity towards 
the noble and right honourable individuals 





It was, he believed, understood, that it was | in question, for the course which they 
not the intention of the right hon. gentle- | have thought fit to take on the present 
man at the head of the government to in-| occasion. On the contrary, it is with the 
troduce it at present. The Catholics of | most perfect sincerity I can say, that I 
Ireland were advised ; and their priests | feel for those distinguished individuals as 
would repeat the advice, to observe for | much respect and regard as the greatest of 
the present a morbid and lethargic stillness, | their admirers can do. My lords, I ad- 
“to seem like the flower, but be the | dress myself with the greatest sorrow—the 
serpent under it.” But were they weak |; most unfeigned regret—to this question; 
enough to suppose, that the friends of the | and 1 am free to confess, that it is not 


constitution would wait for the time when 
it might be the pleasure of the other party 
to assail its best safeguard? They could 


not wait till the right hon. gentleman might 
have it in his power to introduce into their 
lordships’ house, men able to enforce his 


| without similar feelings that I have been 
‘able to witness the separation from his 
| majesty’s government, of men with whom, 
| for years, I have been proud to act, not 
only as colleagues but as friends. But, 
; my lords, at the same time that I make 
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this admission, I cannot but express my 
opinion, that my noble friends, when they 
felt it their duty to withdraw their services 
from the Crown, adopted that course at 
the very moment, of all others, when the 
circumstances of the country and of the 
government made it peculiarly desirable 
that they should continue to render them. 
However, I am well aware that a right 
hon. friend of mine, the late Secretary for 
the Home Department, felt himself placed 
in so peculiar a situation, with regarc to 
the Catholic question, that it would have 
been impossible for him to continue a 
member of a cabinet, the individual at the 
head of which was favourable to Catholic 
emancipation. The scruples of my right 
hon. friend are, perhaps, capable of being 
accounted for, and were certainly only in 
strict consistency with the entire tenor of 
his previous conduct; but I confess I was 
not prepared for the adoption of a similar 
course, by other noble individuals. I say 
this, my lords, because I cannot believe 
that the principle of lord Liverpool’s ad- 
ministration was one of perpetual and un- 
conditional exclusion towards any body of 
men in this country; and, because those 
noble individuals felt no difficulty in co- 
operating with the government, at the head 
of which was placed the distinguished in- 
dividual whom I have named. So far from 
that administration having been consti- 
tuted on any such principle, I can say, for 
myself, as [ am certain | can, with per- 
fect confidence, declare, on the part of my 
right hon. friend, now at the head of the 
cabinet, that if I had conceived that such 
was the principle of lord Liverpool’s admi- 
nistration, I would not have supported it, 
or made one of its members. I should 
at once have objected to any such prin- 
ciple; and, feeling as I do, that it is a 
principle on which a government ought 
not to be founded, I should also have, 
unconditionally, declined joining a cabinet 
so constituted. My noble friend has stated, 
that he was informed by my right hon. 
friend at the head of the Treasury, that 
it was at one time intended to propose to 
his majesty to place the individual who 
now addresses your lordships at the head 
of the government. - My lords, this would 
have been to me an honour as unexpected 
as unmerited—an honour, and a respon- 
sibility, which (high as they are) no con- 
sideration on earth could have tempted me 
to undertake, except the hope that I 
might thereby be made the instrument of 
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keeping together the constituent elements 
of an administration, which has been so 
unhappily dispersed. But, my lords, the 
proposition is one of which I never, until 
the present moment, heard, and I an, 
therefore, in no degree responsible for it. 
As it is a plan of which I had no know- 
ledge, I have nothing to do with the con- 
sequences which may be supposed to have 
resulted from its not having been put into 
execution.— My noble friends complain of 
having been assailed by the basest misre- 
presentation and calumny. My lords, 
whatever may be the calumny or misre- 
presentation which they have endured, I 
can declare, with the utmost sincerity, 
that it finds no responsive feeling in my 
mind. It is unnecessary for me to declare, 
that of any such attacks I can be neither 
a patron nor a partizan. When it is ad- 
ded—as it has been added—that, in the 
attacks which are complained of, the press 
has been under the influence of the go- 
vernment, I take leave, my lords, in a 
manner the most distinct and unqualified, 
totally to deny the assertion. I will go 
further than this, and add, that, from 
what I know of the character of the public 
press, and the connection subsisting be- 
tween it and the government, I have no 
hesitation in expressing my opinion, that 
the press is an engine by far too powerful 
and too independent to be made use of in 
the way alluded to; even if the govern- 
ment were disposed, which it is not, to 
make the attempt [hear! and a laugh, 
from the Opposition Benches]. Noble 
lords may laugh; but if they were again 
sitting on this side of the House—I say, 
if they were here, and had to settle the 
question of influence—I will add of inde- 
pendence—with the press, they would 
soon ascertain their error, and find it an 
instrument too powerful to be so readily 
controlled. My lords, I regret the seces- 
sion of my noble friends, from the bottom 
of my soul: but I do not impugn the 
integrity of their motives. I do not im- 
pute to them confederacy—I impute no- 
thing, I do not impute to them factious 
motives, I cannot bring myself to be- 
lieve it possible, I do not impute to them 
concert or conspiracy—I impute no such 
thing. I am rather disposed to say, that 
difficulties and differences arose out of a 
difficult case, and that the separation which 
I lament, has been mainly attributable to 
want of sufficient concert and communi- 
cation. More communication might, I 
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I must ever call the mischief that has arisen 
out of the dissolution of the late adminis- 
tration. When my right hon. friend, who 
is now at the head of the Treasury, com- 
municated to me, that he had received the 
commands of his majesty to form an ad- 
ministration, and asked me to constitute 
a part of it, I felt it to be my duty to 
state, that I should obey his majesty’s 
eommands, and remain a member of the 
cabinet. My lords, I did this, because I 
felt that the administration which had sub- 
sisted for the last fifteen years, and which 
had been formed on the basis of leaving 
the Catholic question a question of neu- 
trality, open to each individual of the 
ministry to form his own judgment upon, 
was an administration that had been proved 
to be beneficial to the country. My lords, 
I found that the government so consti- 
tuted, had been successfully carried on, 
under circumstances of no ordinary diffi- 


culty and danger ; and further, my lords, | 


that it had carried the country through 
those dangers and difficulties, in a manner 


that had been seldom equalled, and never | 


surpassed. I found that administration 
possessing the concurrence and confidence 
of the king, the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and I believe I may add, of the 
country at large. Under these circum- 
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am satisfied, have prevented much of what | jection whatever; and it was, therefore, 


impossible that I should make common 
cause with them. My noble friend, who 
spoke last, has alluded to the present 
state of the government—a state at which 
he has expressed his dissatisfaction in rio 
measured terms of condemnation. All I 
can say, in answer to the noble lord’s com- 
plaints is, that if the government is not 
satisfactory to my noble friends, it is no 
fault of ours, but rather of those who 
have separated themselves from us. The 
object of my right hon. friend now at the 





_ head of the cabinet was, to keep together 
_the elements of lord Liverpool’s govern- 
| ment; and when they were dissipated, it 
/was by no act of his. When the noble 
individuals withdrew themselves from 
/amongst us, in what situation were we 
| placed 2 Was my right hon. friend to go 
| to his majesty and say, “ Sire, you have 
| laid upon me your royal commands to form 
an administration; but I can make no 
attempt to form one?” Was my right hon. 
friend to say, “ I will run away from the 
post assigned me by his majesty,” and, by 
so doing, leave his majesty in a predica- 
ment, such as no sovereign was ever placed 
_in before? My lords, my right hon. friend 
_ had no other alternative than to act as he 
has acted; and, I may add, his majesty 

had no other resource—for it is a noto- 


stances, I saw no reason to doubt that if | rious and undoubted fact, that the indi- 
the administration, though it had lost its | viduals who are understood to be adverse 
leader, remained united as heretofore, it | to the Catholic cause would not consent 
might continue to effect similar purposes, | to form a government, when applied to do 
prove equally popular, and forward the in- | so, on the principle of opposition to the 
terests of the country, while it secured the Roman Catholics, In what situation, then, 
confidence of the sovereign. Therefore it | was his majesty placed? The king could 
was, my lords, that, without asking my | not have recourse to these individuals in the 
right hon. friend what others intended to formation of an administration, for they 
do. I replied to the communication which | had refused their support and assistance 
had been made to me, by stating that my | to the sovereign, who was, therefore, driven, 
humble services were at his majesty’s com- | by the refusal, to take other steps, and 
mand. Having no feeling existing in my | deal with persons professing different 


mind against taking office under the right 
hon. gentleman who is now first commis- 
sioner of the Treasury, I felt, my lords, 
that it would be equally base and incon- 
sistent in me to make my consent contin- 
gent on the accepting or rejection of office 
by other members of the late cabinet, who, 
taking a different view of circumstances 
from myself, could offer no reason for re- 
tiring in which I could concur. My lords, 
their objection that the individual pro- 
posed to be placed at the head of the 
cabinet was favourable to the adjustment 
of the Catholic claims, was to be no ob- 


_ principles. The opponents of the Catholics 
would neither take office themselves in an 
administration conducted on the principle 
of exclusion, nor unite with us in one 
framed on principles of neutrality. My 
lords, under such circumstances, I do not 
know on what principle we could have 
said to his majesty, ‘‘ We will make no 
effort, in compliance with your majesty’s 
desires, to conduct a Government on the 
same principles of a divided Cabinet as 
before.” Be the evils of a cabinet divided 
on a question of great national importance 





what they may—(and, my lords, I am not 
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the man to shut my eyes to them or deny 
their existence)—I say we have the most 
unequivocal proof in the history of the 
government, during the last fifteen years, 
that a cabinet so constructed can act with 
advantage to the state; and, further, my 
lords, that the country is prepared to sup- 
port a cabinet founded upon these princi- 
ples. The noble earl who last addressed 
your lordships, animadverted, with a 
mixture of asperity in the sentiment, and 
obscurity in the expression, on the conduct 
of the existing government, and the union 
which has taken place between certain 
individuals who compose the administra- 
tion. At the same time the noble earl 
admits, that what he is pleased to call 
“the coalition ” is “ neither unnatural nor 
unprecedented,” and yet it comes in for 
ho moderate share of his indignation. 
The noble earl declares, that he has 
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favourable opportunity to introduce into 
the system of our existing regulations, 
what has been mistakenly called, by my 
opponents, innovation, but which really 
was neither more nor less than an attempt 
to bring back the country to those princi- 
ples, from which, under the pressure of 
peculiar circumstances, and in the course 
of a war of unexampled length and diffi- 
| culty, it had departed. My lords, in the 
other House of Parliament, I advocated 
those measures—measures, which, notwith- 
standing the denunciations of my noble 
| friend, I am convinced, will, in the end, 
| eminently conduce to the promotion of 
| the best interests of the country.. That 
| the system in question will eventually 
| produce this desirable result, I have 
‘no manner of doubt. However, my 
|lords, these measures, whoever was 
'their author, are entirely attributable to 





looked with suspicion on the conduct of | the united councils of the government ; 


the government for some years back, be- 
cause within that period, they have suc- 
ceeded in conciliating to themselves per- 
sons professing opinions, to which they 
had been formerly opposed. This is the 
ground of my noble friend’s suspicious ap- 
prehension of the conduct of the cabinet, 
and the inference from it is equally dis- 
graceful to our principles and our feelings; 
as if we had compromised our public 
conduct, and sacrificed our honour, 
for the sake of getting a little ease to 
ourselves, in carrying into effect the 
measures of our administration! My 


lords, I at once saw to what the noble | 


earl alluded — I was aware he meant 
those subjects of internal policy which I 


introduced, and which caused so much | 


debate and discussion, as well in this place 
as in the other House of Parliament. I 
readily admit, my lords, that I am the 
individual, who of all others, whether in 


his majesty’s government or out of it, am | 


peculiarly to blame for the introduction of 
these measures into this country—if the 
measures be in themselves blameworthy. 


What I have done in this respect I have | 
| motives of individual ambition, or a desire 
_to gratify personal objects. So far from 
| it, if [had acted solely in accordance with 


done sincerely ; and if I am wrong, let me 
alone be blamed for it. My lords, if the 
system be erroneous, let it be retraced ; but 
let not the blame be thrown on individuals 
who are not its authors. Author of the 
system I have not the vanity to call myself ; 
for it can scarcely be termed original. 
But, my lords, I am ready to admit, that 
I have, from time to time, endeavoured to 





avail myself of the earliest and most | 





| every member of which having acquiesced 
'in their adoption, is as responsible for the 
act, as the individual who brought them 
forward. Therefore it is, that I feel less 
| disposed to complain of the course adopted 
iby my noble friend, in relation to this 
subject.—I am afraid, my lords, that I 
| have trespassed on your lordships’ time 
_and patience much longer than I ought to 
| have done, and that I may have expressed 
| myself with more warmth and less self- 
possession than was becoming on an 
| occasion of such importance as the present. 
| My lords, I will not attempt arrogantly to 
anticipate the success which may attend 
'my labours in the department which his 
/majesty has been graciously pleased to 
assign to me in the government; but I do 
trust, that in the discharge of those duties 
which devolve upon me in my office of 
Secretary of State for the colonies, I need 
not despair of securing the good opinion 
of your lordships; the rather as I stand 
here on principles of public advantage, 


'and with a sincere desire to promote the 
‘interests of the country. My lords, I 


can assure you I am not here through any 


the dictates of my own wishes, I should 
not now have the honour to address your 
lordships. I repeat, my lords, I have no 
object of personal ambition to gratify, and 
can therefore throw myself with confidence 
on your lordships’ candour and favourable 
construction, because my conscience tells 





| 
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me, that my aim has solely been, the pro- 
motion of the honour of my king, and the 
good of his people. 

Earl Bathurst assigned, as one motive 
which had induced him to disconnect 
himself from the existing administration, 
the fact of his having ascertained that 
certain individuals, formerly his colleagues, 
and on whose judgment he placed the most 
implicit reliance, had resigned. The prin- 
ciple of the earl of Liverpool’s government, 
in relation to the Catholic question, had 
been one of neutrality, and every minister 
of the cabinet was at liberty to vote as he 
thought best. He had approved of this 
system, which left the government free 
and irresponsible, and thought that an 
administration exclusively composed of 
friends or opponents of the Catholics, was 
by no means desirable. When, in conse- 
quence of the right hon. genileman’s ap- 
pointment, he understood that the country 
was deprived of the services of so great a 
number of his distinguished colleagues, 
he thought he should not have been 
justified had he continued to act with the 
right hon. gentleman. In the present 
administration there were but three indi- 
viduals who were supposed to be adverse 
to the Catholic claims. For these indi- 
viduals he entertained the greatest respect. 
He was fully sensible of the great talents 
and acquirements of the noble and learned 
lord who now occupied the woolsack. 
With respect to the noble marquis (Angle- 
sea) who was understood to entertain 
similar opinions to those of the noble and 
learned lord, on the subject of concessions 
to the Catholics, he could assure his noble 
friend that he entertained for him great 
personal regard. For the noble baron 
(Bexley) he entertained similar feelings, 
and must ever retain a strong recollection 
of his important services during the war, 
as chancellor of the Exchequer. With 
such colleagues as these, he could have 
felt no objection to act, had it not been 
for the retirement of so many noble friends 
in whom he was accustomed to place the 
greatest confidence. The noble earl then 
proceeded to advert to the singular coin- 
cidence which occurred in the resignations 
of so many cabinet ministers, simulta- 
neously—a coincidence the more extraor- 
dinary, as it could not now be doubted 
that it was purely accidental. There was 
no concert in the steps which those noble 
individuals had taken. The noble earl 


concluded by re-stating, that it was im- 
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possible for him to continue to hold office 
in a cabinet constituted as the present. 
The Earl of Westmorland said, that he 
could not remain entirely silent on the 
present occasion, although the subject had 
been so fully explained and so ably argued 
by his noble friends who had preceded 
him, that it would not be necessary for 
him to trespass long upon their lordships’ 
attention. It was frequently a matter of 
considerable difficulty to estimate the mo- 
tives which actuated different men under 
different circumstances. There were often 
considerations which operated almost in- 
sensibly upon a man’s own self, and of 
which therefore it was utterly impossible 
for any other man to judge. The reasons, 
however, which had induced him to take 
the step which he had recently taken were 
short and clear; and with their lordships’ 
permission he would®state them. But, 
before doing so, he would endeavour to 
answer the two serious charges which had 
been preferred against so many of the 
members of his majesty’s late government. 
In the first place, they were charged with 
caballing against the government itself ; 
and, in the second place, they were charged 
with the more serious offence of intending 
to invade the exercise of his majesty’s 
prerogative. It was certainly a most sin- 
gular thing that this charge of wishing to 
invade his majesty’s prerogative was ad- 
vanced by those who were no great friends 
of the royal prerogative, against those who 
had always manifested themselves its best 
supporters. The circumstances which had 
already been stated by his noble friends 
sufficiently proved that the recent occur- 
rences had not arisen from any thing like 
cabal. For his own part, he thought, with 
his noble friend on the Treasury bench, 
that it was unfortunate there had not been 
something more approaching to cabal ; 
because it was on that account that what 
had taken place came on every man by 
surprise. He most firmly believed that 
every individual concerned had acted from 
the suggestion of his own feelings, and 
without the slightest concert with his col- 
leagues. With respect to himself, at least, 
he most positively denied that he was 
liable to the imputation which had been 
thrown out on the subject. With respect 
to the imputed attack on the royal prero- 
gative, he wished first to know what the 
prerogative was which they were charged 
with attacking? That it was his majesty's 
prerogative to appoint whom he chose to 
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be prime minister, no man could possibly 
doubt. But, was it a part of his majesty’s 
prerogative to make a man serve in the 
cabinet without his own consent? Was 
a man to be called upon to become a 
member of a cabinet without the least 
reference to whether or not ‘he reposed 
any confidence in the individual who was 
placed at its head? Would he be bound 
to support a cabinet at the head of which 
might be placed a reformer, or a democrat ? 
Was it a part of his majesty’s prerogative 
to insist upon such an acquiescence? Was 
it not the undoubted privilege of a British 
subject to act on his own sense of honour ? 
Was it not his duty, if he felt that cir- 
cumstances called upon him to do so, 
silently to retire from office; sacrificing 
that which was the object of the efforts of 
thousands, to the dictates of his con- 
science ? He wished: to know, if it were | 
an offence against the constitution to retire | 
from, or to decline office, how many of | 
the noble lords who surrounded him, how | 
many of the noble lords and right honour- | 
able gentlemen of former days, had been | 
guilty of it? When Mr. Fox, the duke | 
of Portland, and another distinguished | 
individual thought proper to leave lord | 
Shelburne’s administration, was that an | 
attack on his majesty’s prerogative? When | 
the marquis of Wellesley was appointed 

by his majesty to construct an adminis- | 
tration in 1812, was the refusal of the 
earl of Liverpool and others to serve under 
him, because he did not approve of certain 

parts of the noble marquis’s political opin- | 
ions, especially on the subject of Catholic | 
emancipation, an attack on the king’s | 
prerogative? Was the right hon. gentle- | 





man at present the first lord of the Trea- | 
sury, guilty of an attack on the royal pre- 
rogative when, at various times, he had | 
refused to join, or had quitted his majesty’s | 
government? The right hon. gentleman 
had committed this heinous offence in 
1809, and again in 1820. For his part, 
he had always conceived that it was the 
undoubted right of every public man to 
judge of the character of a government 
for himself; to consider whether or not 
its continuance was likely to be beneficial ; 
and if it should appear to him not to be 
so, to perform his duty to his king and 
country, by refusing to countenance or 
support it.—Having thus relieved himself | 
from the two charges of cabal, and an | 
invasion of the royal prerogative, he would 
state as shortly as he could, the grounds 
VOL. XVII. 
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on which he had recently acted; and he 
trusted that those grounds would appear 
to their lordships to be satisfactory. In 
the first letter which he had received on 
this subject, it was proposed to reconstruct 
the administration on the principles of 
lord Liverpool’s government; a proposi- 
tion which met with his ready acquiescence. 
It by no means however followed, as a 
matter of course, that because the com- 
munication was made to him by the right 
hon. gentleman who was at that period 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, or 
because that right hon. gentleman had 
been nominated by his majesty to form an 
administration, that of such administration 
that right hon. gentleman was ipso facto 
the chief. When, in 1807, the earl of 
Liverpool and -his noble and learned friend 
near him were appointed to form an ad- 
ministration, the duke of Portland was 
nevertheless placed at its head. The 
answer which he gave to the communica- 
tion made to him—which communication 
did not state whom it was intended to 
place at the head of the government— 
was not positive, but conditional. It was 
to the effect, that if the chief of the newly 
constructed government entertained the 
same principles as lord Liverpool, he 
should be happy to continue one of its 
members. On finding, however, that that 
was not to be the case, he had resigned 
his official situation. He would not then 
enter into any details of the Catholic 
question; but, entertaining the opinion, 
right or wrong, which he entertained re- 
specting it, he could not consent to remain 
one of an administration, with almost the 


_whole board of his colleagues in direct 


hostility to him. Who did not know that 


| the opinions of the first lord of the Trea- 


sury always gave a decided tone and co- 
lour to the whole administration? Who 
did not know what were the opinions of 
the present first lord of the Treasury on 
the Catholic question? It was true that 
his two noble friends now in the cabinet, 
who were unfriendly to any further con- 
cession to the Catholics, might be per- 
mitted to give their solitary votes on the 
subject; but of what avail would they be 
against the immense preponderance on 
the other side? He had served his ma 
jesty for many, many years ; and he had 
discontinued to do so only when he became 
convinced that the continuance of his ser- 
vices would be no longer beneficial either 
to his majesty or to the country. 
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Lord Melville begged to be allowed to 
trouble their lordships with a few remarks. 
The members of his majesty’s late admi- 
nistration, who had resigned their official 
situations, had been charged with conspi- 
racy. For himself, he declared distinctly, 
and on his honour, that from the hour of 
lord Liverpool’s illness down to the hour 
of his resignation, he had not had the 
slightest communication of any kind or 
description with any one of his colleagues 
regarding the formation of a new adminis- 
tration. The right hon. the President of 
the Board of Trade (Mr. Huskisson) had 
come to him with a message, stating that 
the right hon. the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs had received his majesty’s 
command to form an administration which 
should be on the principle of lord Liver- 
pool’s administration, and should, as much 
as possible, comprehend the same indi- 
viduals. His immediate answer was, that 
provided he was not required to give any 
pledge respecting Catholic emancipation, 
and provided that the right hon. gentleman 
could succeed in keeping his colleagues 
together, he had no objection to be a mem- 
ber of the new cabinet. He had had no 
further communication until the noon of 
the next day, when he had an interview 
with the right hon. gentleman himself, 
whom he left with the full impression that 
the right hon. gentleman would succeed 
in keeping his colleagues together, with 
the exception, perhaps, of the right hon. 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment. Of the continuance of that 
right hon. gentleman in office, Mr. Can- 
ning spoke doubtfully; at the same time 
expressing his great regret at the possi- 
bility of his secession from the cabinet. 
In the course of this interview, he repeated 
to the right hon. gentleman the statement 
which he had made, in the first instance, 
to the President of the Board of Trade. 
He hoped, therefore, that it was quite 
clear that he had not acted in concert 
with any one. In fact it was not possible, 
in the nature of things, that any concert 
or conspiracy whatever could have existed. 
On the following Thursday, however, he 
heard that not only the right hon. Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
but the noble duke at the head of the 
Army, the noble and learned lord on the 
Woolsack, and the noble earl presiding 
over the Colonial Office, had intimated 
their intention to retire, and not to form 
a part of the new administration. 





He | 
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immediately determined to follow their 
example; notwithstanding that, on the 
question of Catholic emancipation, he pur- 
sued a different course from them. The 
noble duke had that night distinctly dis- 
claimed the supposition that the Catholic 
question was the consideration by which 
he had been influenced in his resignation. 
What he (lord Melville) wished to know 
was, whether, when it was proposed to 
any person to form a part of an adminis- 
tration, it was imperative upon him to ac- 
quiesce in the proposition, and to join that 
administration, whatever opinion he might 
have formed of its stability or character ? 
The answer to that question was the ground 
on which he stood. He had the greatest 
esteem for the right hon. gentleman who 
was at present at the head of his majesty’s 
government; but it was for him to consi- 
der how far it would be practicable for the 
right hon. gentleman to carry on the go- 
vernment, with credit to himself and bene- 
fit to the country, after the loss of so many 
of his colleagues. The deprivation of the 
noble earl who had so long conducted the 
government with so much ability, honour, 
and temper, was of itself a severe stroke 
upon the cabinet; but when to that was 
added the secession of his noble and right 
hon. friends, it might surely be permitted 
to him to doubt whether by the remaining 
members of the cabinet the government 
could be administered as he thought it 
ought to be administered. It had been 
very properly said, that this was not the 
place to review any thing which had passed 
in the interior of his majesty’s government ; 
but he could not conceal the opinion 
which he had formed and acted upon, re- 
specting the late change in the adminis- 
tration. He had been permitted to ap- 
proach his majesty’s person for more than 
twenty years; and after he had come to 
that period of life, when active services 
could not be much expected from him, he 
asked, was it to be expected that any one 
in such a situation as he held, should be 
bound to accede, without any knowledge 
of the persons who were to compose a 
new administration, and without knowing 
whether they were to consist of friends 
whom he had known, or of gentlemen, 
with whom, whatever might be their high 
reputation, he had no acquaintance? And, 
supposing that the ministry had gone on 
in that way, he must say (feeling, as he 
did, the highest respect for the talents of 
the first lord of the Treasury), that still 
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the change from the government of lord 
Liverpool was a change for the worse. He 
thoughi, therefore, from all the circum- 
stances of the case, that their lordships 
would feel he had a right, in order to make 
up his judgment, to know, before he joined 
an administration, of what materials it was 
to be composed. 

The Marquis Camden said, that he 
knew nothing of the transactions which 
formed the subject-matter of the present 
discussion, except what he had collected 
from the statements in the newspapers. 
Those statements, and the explanations of 
the noble lords in that House, constituted 
all the knowledge that he possessed upon 
the question; and from that knowledge 
he should say, that, so far from things 
having gone wrong from any cabal, it ap- 
peared to him a matter of surprise that 
there had been so little communication 
between the members of the late adminis- 
tration. It seemed to him that there had 
not been even that ordinary and common 
intercourse which ought to subsist between 
members of the same government. If 
such an intercourse had subsisted, much 
of what had occurred might have been 
averted, as it resulted, in a great degree, 
in his opinion, from a want of a full and 
perfect understanding between the parties. 
The noble marquis concluded by express- 
ing his satisfaction at the explanations af- 
forded by the noble lords, of the grounds 
of their retirement from office. . 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
he had personally received the most gra- 
cious marks of the royal favour, and that 
never did man feel more than himself, a 
sincere and ardent attachment to his ma- 
jesty’s person and government. He was 
not to be put down by insinuations which 
had appeared in the public papers, stating 
that he had addressed an improper letter 
to his majesty, but would openly state, 
that the moment he heard of the appoint- 
ment of the present prime minister, he 
had immediately resigned the office which 
he held, of lord of the bedchamber. His 
opinion of that right hon. individual was 
not formed, for the first time, on the late 
occasion. So long ago as 1822, when he 
had the honour of being ambassador at 
Vienna, he had predicted to his noble 
friend, the duke of Wellington, and stated 
to him his conviction, that, if that indi- 
vidual, after the death of his lamented 
brother, was appointed Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs, a few years would not elapse 
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before he would show that he would not 
be satisfied, but that he would force him- 
self to the head of his majesty’s councils, 
That right hon. gentleman on several, but 
particularly on a recent, occasion, had 
realized that conviction, by the extraordi- 
nary speech which he had made on the 
affairs of Portugal. The principles ad- 
vanced in which speech amounted, in his 
opinion, to a departure from those diplo- 
matic relations and political principles, 
which were considered to constitute the 
principles of lord Liverpool’s government, 
and from which he was confident that his 
late lamented brother—than whom no man 
was actuated with a more ardent and de- 
voted love for his country—would never 
have departed. He had observed, indeed, 
for some time back, that new principles 
were creeping into the government, which 
he could not conscientiously support as a 
peer of parliament, and he therefore re- 
signed the situation which he had the ho- 
nour to hold under his majesty. He 
would invite any person to read the speech 
of the present first lord of the Treasury on 
the affairs of Portugal, and ask him, if the 
infatuated enterprise which that right hon. 
gentleman had recommended to parlia- 
ment, was not in diametrical opposition to 
all the principles of foreign alliance or 
diplomatic relations, on which this coun- 
try had invariably acted. As to support 
such measures would be, in his opinion, to 
aim at the subversion of all those princi- 
ples which his lamented brother main- 
tained, and which he believed to lie deep 
in the interests of his country, he deter- 
mined no longer to support government. 
Another part of the conduct of the present 
first lord of the Treasury, to which the 
attention of the country was attracted, 
was his correspondence with his illustrious 
friend the duke of Wellington, which 
placed him in that situation in which he 
was compelled to retire from the command 


of the army—a retirement which went to . 


the heart of the army that he commanded, 
and by which he was beloved. He would 
take the liberty of reading to the House 
the manner in which his majesty was gra- 
ciously pleased to introduce the mention 
of his name in the General Order for his 
appointment. 

“The King feels, that, under the pre- 
sent afflicting circumstances, his Majesty 
cannot more effectually supply the loss 
which the nation and the army have sus- 
tained, than by appointing to the Chief 
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Command of his Majesty’s Forces, Field- 
Marshal his Grace the Duke of Welling- 
ton, the great and distinguished General 
who has so often led the armies of the 
nation to victory and glory, and whose 
high military renown is blended with the 
history of Europe.” 

Was not, he would ask, that man, then, 
public property, and ought he, of all 
others, to be dismissed or deprived of his 
situation? And, to speak of that infatuated 
expedition to Portugal, for such he must 
call it, supposing that his grace’s services 
were to be wanted there, how could that 
minister go to him, and ask him to draw 
his sword, after the exhibition of the cor- 
respondence which had been read that 
night ; which, at all events, proved that 
he did not want the noble duke to remain 
in office? Such, then, being the case, 
that minister could not ask him to put 
himself at the head of the army; and he 
defied any man so situated, to have acted 
m any other way. The conduct pursued 
towards the noble duke must strike their 
lordships the more forcibly, when they re- 
called to their recollection, that the period 


was not long gone by, when the destinies | 


of the country were wrapped up in him. 
But for the success of the noble duke, 


effected by his extraordinary powers of 


mind, perhaps they would not have been 
sitting there. Whatever the House might 
do, he would not compromise the Catholic 
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the government. If the friends of eman- 
cipation were to see him Prime Minister, 
even on the principle of the exclusion of 
the Catholics, they would at least know 
the difficulties opposed to them, and would 
be relieved from excited and defeated 
hopes, to which they were now subjected, 
without any fair prospect of their definite 
termination. Among the extraordinary 
features which characterized the present 
administration, he could not forbear ob- 
serving, that on the side of the new go- 
vernment were found, for the first time, 
united, persons who had formerly been 
invariably opposed : there were found on 
the side of the minister one hon. baronet 
(sir F. Burdett) who was considered the 
Man of the People, and another gentle- 
man, of great legal ability, who had been 
heard in that House as the advocate of the 
| late queen ; but these gentlemen, forsooth, 
were seen supporting the government of 
lord Liverpool! He had now spoken his 
sentiments plainly and freely ; he was no 
orator, but he hoped he was a man of 
sense. He would not go to a bookseller 
to print, or to alter, his speech. Having 
| thus conscientiously given his opinion, he 
| would sit down, with gratitude to their 
| lordships for their indulgence. He would 
| not have trespassed on the House, had it 
| not been for the treatment experienced by 
| his illustrious commander, with whom he 





question. A noble marquis (Lansdown), | had gone through perils and dangers, 
who had been the chief supporter of it in | which that noble person would not deign 
that House, might, if he thought fit, leave | to look back upon—a man who, he would 


his situation on the Opposition benches, 
and sit down opposite, to support—what ? 
lord Liverpool’s Government ! 
he, or would any noble lord, dare to tell 
him, that they would take one step in 
favour of the Catholic question? Then, 
what would the Irish Roman Catholics 
think of it? Were they to take the will 
for the deed? After all those outward 
and visible signs of government favour, 
“were they to get nothing? For his own 
part, he would rather see the country 
tranquillized : he would, rather than pur- 
sue such a course, see the question laid 


aside, and the government in the hands of | 


the late Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, who had, last night, made a speech 
which did him the highest honour, and | 
which would be borne in mind so long @s | 


Would | 


| say, was adored by his officers, and dis- 
| tinguished by having gained the most 
glorious victories. Before he sat down, 
he should say that he did not envy the 
noble marquis (of Anglesea) the tottering 
| seat to which he had attained—for con- 
_vinced he was, that that noble lord’s 
| triumph would be but momentary—and 
| thought that he would have acted much 
better than by accepting it, in reconciling 
the breaches, if any there were, between 
two illustrious individuals. Then he 
would have stood on higher grounds, and 
in a better position, than he did at pre- 
sent. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, that he 
| should have contented himself with listen- 
‘ing to the explanations of those noble 
lords who had retired from government, 














consistency was distinguished from incon- | and of those also who had been appointed 
sistency, and honesty was preferred to dis- | to the new administration, had it not been 
honesty. 


He confessed he had rather see | that he and those with whom he acted 
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were so-personally alluded to, as to render 
it imperative on him, to address a few ob- 
servations to the House. With respect to 
the noble duke late at the head of the 
army, although he concurred with his 
noble friend who spoke last, in the ex- 
pression of regret at the retirement of that 
noble duke from the command of the 
army, yet he could not help it. It was 
not for a moment to be supposed that he 
was dismissed from that situation. But, 
at the same time, it could not be disputed 
for a moment, that he had an undoubted 
right to resign if he thought proper to 
exercise that right. The noble duke 
thought proper willingly and readily of his 
own accord to exercise that right, and it 
was surely most unfair to visit on others 
the adoption of that course which the 
noble duke had himself preferred to take. 
With respect to the charge and imputation 
of conspiracy, he was of opinion that there 
was no ground for such an imputation ; on 
the contrary, he felt great surprise at the 
almost total absence of communication 
which subsisted among the members of 
the administration, according to the ex- 
planations of the noble lords themselves. 
Indeed, from the slight intercourse that 
subsisted between them, no person would 
suppose that they were engaged in arrange - 
ments, on the result of which depended 
the future fate of England. It was, in- 


deed, in his opinion, a heavy reproach, 


that there was not a fuller and more per- 
fect understanding between all parties, 
whereby much inconvenience might have 
been avoided.—With respect to an im- 
puted coalition between those with whom 
he was accustomed to act, and the present 
first lord at the head of the Treasury, he 
could only say, that the idea of such a 
coalition was absurd, as he never had been 
even on such terms of acquaintance with 
that right hon. gentleman as their re- 
spective situations in society might render 
probable ; and there never had been the 
slightest approximation towards a coalition, 
before the commencement of the proceed- 
ings of the last fortnight. He would ask, 
however, what was the accusation—if ac- 
cusation it could be called—which the 
noble marquis and the noble earl had 
brought against him, and those persons 
who had lately been placed in opposition 
to his majesty’s government? The noble 
earl did not say—for he could not say— 
that the disposition they now displayed to 
support the government, as it existed, 
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arose from any secret intrigue, or repre- 
hensible machination, upon the part of 
the one side or the other. The plain 
and simple reason of those proceedings 
which had taken place during the last few 
days was to be found in that approxima- 
tion, upon great questions of policy, which 
had been taking place for several years, 
between a portion of his majesty’s govern- 
ment and those with whom he generally 
acted. When, therefore, the noble marquis 
who last addressed the House, expressed 
his surprise at seeing him support a 
government which professed to act upon 
some undefined principle neither explained 
nor understood, he must take leave to ask 
that noble marquis to look back to the 
proceedings of the last few years, for some 
explanation of the motives which influ- 
enced that support. When he recollected, 
that only three years ago, he had used his 
feeble endeavours to impress upon the 
House the necessity, in the present state 
of European politics—a state which must, 
fora great number of years, continue to 
influence the destinies of the country— 
when, he repeated, he had endeavoured to 
impress upon the House the necessity of 
this country recognising the independence 
of those states in South America which 
were then freeing themselves from their 
bondage, and casting aside the fetters 
which had been rivetted upon them for 
centuries ; and when he saw a skilful hand 
had succeeded in smoothing the difficuities 
which stood in the way of that recognition 
and that connection—when he saw a wide 
field opened for commercial speculation, 
and the exertion of national industry—did 
the noble marquis suppose, that any differ- 
ence, as to minor points of policy, could 
prevent him from feeling that the indi- 
vidual who had succeeded in conferring 
such important benefits upon the country 
had thereby laid the ground of a strong 
claim upon his advocacy and support 
[hear, hear!]. Could, he would ask, the 
noble marquis fail to recognize the effect’ 
of his own humble sentiments upon sub- 
jects which he saw about to be carried 
into effect, and even then producing the 
most beneficial results to every class of the 
community ’—He thought, at the same 
time, that the noble marquis and others 
would do well to recollect the consequences 
which flowed from the recognition of the 
Spanish colonies, and allow themselves to 
consider in what state the shipping and 
commercial interests of this country would 
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have now been, had the opportunity which 
then presented itself to the right hon. 
gentleman now at the head of the govern- 
ment been unhappily neglected. With- 
out the benefits which have flowed from 
that and other effects of a more liberal and 
enlightened policy, he had no hesitation 
in saying that the time was fast approach- 
ing when the independence of the country 
must have been sacrificed, and the advant- 
ages for which they had been contending 
for centuries wholly obliterated. He came 
then to another topic touched upon by the 
noble marquis—the foreign policy of the 
country; and in speaking of that policy, 
he felt himself bound to allude most par- 
ticularly to a question upon which he 
thought there was—if there could ever be 
upon any great public question—a univer- 
sal concurrence of sentiment; he meant 
that exercise of the power of the country, 


which the noble marquis had designated | 


as the infatuated expedition to Portugal. 
Who, he would ask, had ever before 
doubted that the expedition to that coun- 
try was to be justified and defended upon 
every principle of public honour, and 
national policy? It proceeded upon the 
principle of recognising the independence 
of nations: it proceeded upon a right, 
without which the independence of nations 
could not exist in Europe; it proceeded 
upon the right of every nation to choose 
its Own government, and to be its own 
judge of the nature of the institutions 
which it proposed to adopt ; it proceeded 
upon the principle, that no nation ought 
to be stripped of its privileges, by the 
power of any other, without its own con- 
sent; and that, although different nations 
might consider different forms of govern- 
ment as suited to different situations, yet 
when those institutions were adopted, no 
foreign power was to be permitted to over- 
turn them. What, then, did the noble 
marquis think, was there inconsistent in 
his support of those who maintained those 
principles? Did he think that, because 
those with whom he had the honour to 
act had always advocated the cause of 
South American independence, and the 
recognition of that independence, he was 
to oppose those who advocated the same 
principles? Did he suppose that, because 
he had always advocated the principles of 
free trade, and confidently predicted, in 
the instance of the silk trade and others 
with which he had more immediately con- 
nected himself, the beneficial results to 
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the country from the adoption of those 


principles—did he suppose that, when he 
saw those principles adopted, and those 
benefits produced, he was called upon to 
refuse his confidence and support to that 
portion of his majesty’s government, which 
had succeeded in accomplishing objects 
which he considered to be so desirable ? 
The noble marquis then alluded to the 
praise which had been bestowed upon the 
late Secretary for the Home Department. 
A gentleman whom it had pleased the 
noble lord who spoke last, to describe as 
the very abstract of all honour, and the 
essence of all candour and sincerity, from 
the simple circumstance of his having 
refused to sit in a cabinet, the head of 
which professed himself favourable to 
Catholic emancipation. He confessed 
that the noble marquis had founded upon 
this a very strange argument; and the 
more strange as he avowed himself to be 
an advocate for that emancipation. The 
noble marquis had eulogised the conduct 
of that right hon. gentleman in withdraw- 
ing from a cabinet favourable to the Ca- 
tholics. But, was that right hon. gentle- 
man, who had gone on for years supporting 
all the measures of the government, even 
its deviations from that ancient policy of 
the country which the noble marquis so 
much applauded, to be made the subject 
of praise because he had thought fit to 
withdraw himself from the situation he 
theld in the government, the moment he 
found it disposed to favour Catholic 
emancipation? He felt as much as any 
man the value of the services which that 
right hon. gentleman had rendered the 
country. He regretted as much as any 
man that the right hon. gentleman had 
thought fit to withdraw himself from the 
situation in which he had been able to 
accomplish such important alterations ; 
but he could not agree with the noble 
marquis in considering that secession as 
entitled to the commendations which he 
had bestowed upon it. Looking, therefore, 
either at the foreign or the domestic 
policy pursued by his majesty’s government, 
he felt himself equally bound to give it his 
cordial support. That support, however, 
was not given to persons, but to things— 
not to the men by whom measures were 
to be executed, but to the prospects which 
those measures held out of realising his 
objects, and thereby adding strength to 
the constitutional institutions of the coun- 
try. In alluding, however, to the Catholic 
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question, he did not hesitate to say, that of that country; and while lord London- 
whether on this side of the House or on derry continued to uphold the interests of 
the other—whether in or out of office— | this country among foreigners, those 
in whatever situation he might be placed efforts were successful. What had been the 
—he never could be rendered incapable of , effect of the efforts of this country since that 
stating fairly and openly his opinions upon | time it was unnecessary for himtosay. The 
that question, or of bringing it forward at. power of a nation in the eyes of foreigners 
any time, or under any circumstances, | could only be upheld in two ways—by 
which he might consider the most likely , confidence in its power and in those who 
to advance its ultimate triumph. And he | directed that power, or by force. If they 
would add, that leaving himself at full lost confidence, they could only resort to 
liberty to choose that time, he never could | force to maintain their position; and if 
be induced to move the question in that force could not be conveniently used, the 
House, unless under such a combination result was not to be mistaken. Some 
of circumstances as he might conceive to persons said that there had been a great 
be likely to insure the success of the cause change in the domestic policy of the 
which he advocated, and promote, at the ' country since Mr. Canning became a 
same time, the tranquillity of the empixe. | member of the government. That was 
Whenever that time should come—he did | not the fact. All the changes in favour 
not at that moment venture to say when— of free trade, all the consequences of the 
but whenever it did come, he'hoped so to | recognition of the independence of the 
pursue his course as to aid, not to injure, | Spanish colonies, were attributed to the 
the cause he espoused. The noble marquis | efforts of Mr. Canning; but it was for- 
concluded by observing that, having thus | gotten, that the plans and the views upon 
stated the reasons which induced him to | the subject of free trade had been de- 
support his majesty’s government, he had ; veloped long before that gentleman be- 
only to add, that when he saw his majesty came connected with the government. A 
issuing his commands to the right hon. | noble lord who had that evening taken his 
gentleman to form an administration, and | seat in that House for the first time (lord 
when his majesty at the same time com- | Goderich), stated distinctly, that the 
manded that right hon. gentleman to pro- | measures upon that subject had been in 
pose to him to take a part in the support | contemplation for years; and it was 
of that government, he had felt it his duty | notorious, that the whole of the system 
—coinciding as he did with that govern- | upon which the government subsequently 
ment in opinions—to bow with submission | proceeded was laid down by Mr. Wallace, 
to those commands, and to obey them then at the head of the Board of Trade. 
[cheers]. The plan and the groundwork of the edi- 

Lord Ellenborough commenced by | fice were left by the architect ; but he was 
observing, that he differed from the noble | compelled to say, that the person who 
marquis, who had last addressed their lord- | took the credit of his conceptions, and who 
ships, upon many important points. He | was said to have carried them into effect, 
was prepared to admit, that certain prac- , had not been distinguished by that pru- 
tical benefits had flowed from the measures | dence and circumspection which distin- 
adopted by Mr. Canning, but he differed | guished the founder of the building. 
from some noble lords as to the quantity | Then, as to the recognition of the South 
of credit due to Mr. Canning for those | American States, of which so much had 
benefits. Upon the question of foreign ‘been said; he recollected very well the 
policy, however, he was prepared to shew, | motion which had been alluded to, for the 
that there had been no benefit from his purpose of pressing forward that recogni- 
counsels; because Mr. Canning was in-| tion ; but they knew now, although they 
capable of inspiring that confidence inthe | did not know then, that the late marquis of 
minds of those foreigners with whom he | Londonderry and his majesty’s govern- 


negociated, which could alone enable him 
to render his measures effectual. Let the 
House only look to the commencement of 


the revolution in the Peninsula of Spain. | 


Every attempt was ineffectually made by 
this country to prevent any foreign power 
from interfering in the internal regulations 


ment had long contemplated such a re- 
cognition ; and it was distinctly intimated 


by that noble lord to the ministers of the 
powers assembled at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
that such a course would be taken by 
England at no very distant period. Where, 
then, was the merit duc to the late Foreign 
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Secretary for thisexclusive boon conferred 
upon English commerce? If, therefore, 
the policy of the country for the last four 
years was the same as at present, and as 
it had been before, he could not see 
that noble lords had any reason for 
giving to the government a support now 
which they had refused to it before. It 
was impossible not to see, that whatever 
might be the intentions of the present 
government, it possessed less power to 
accomplish those intentions, than the 
government which had preceded it. It 
was impossible not to see that it had 
sustained such losses as wholly impaired 
its weight and usefulness. The loss of the 
earl of Liverpool, who possessed the re- 
spect and esteem of the country to a 
degree hardly ever before accorded to any 
private individua!, was not to be supplied. 
The loss of the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Peel), who was entitled to, and 
enjoyed, the confidence of the whole 
nation, must be as deeply felt in the go- 
vernment as it was deplored elsewhere. It 
must be long, indeed, before any one who 
should come to fill his office would bring 
with him so intimate an acquaintance with 
the practical nature of its duties, as would 
enable him to carry into effect the exten- 
sive and useful reforms which the right 
hon. gentleman contemplated. The frank 
and manly declaration which that right 
hon. gentleman had made last night in the 
other House, had done him immortal 
honour, and would be remembered with 
admiration, as long as mankind understood 
the distinction between consistency and 
inconsistency, between honesty and dis- 
honesty. Another loss which the country 
had sustained, was in the secession of the 
noble duke lately at the head of its military 
departments — not so much because the 
army was deprived of his experience and 
knowledge, as because the cabinet and 
councils of the country had no longer the 
benefit of them, and had thus lost what 
he considered its great moral strength. 
The neble duke was the only person in the 
cabinet who was able to maintain the re- 
lations of this country with the other 
governments of Europe, with that force 
and utility which knowledge and _per- 
sonal weight gave beyond mere diplo- 
matic negotiations ; and this no man, who 
knew any thing of foreign policy, would 
hesitate to acknowledge; and every body 
must regret that such a tone had been 
assumed in the correspondence of the 
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right hon. gentleman with the noble duke, 
as made it impossible for the latter to hold 
his office upon terms which were con- 
sistent with his reputation—He concurred 
with his noble friend (lord Londonderry) 
in the sentiment he had expressed of un- 
compromising hostility to the government 
as it was now composed ; and he added to 
it one of sincere and ardent devotion to 
the Catholic cause, which no party feeling 
should ever induce him to abandon or 
neglect—not even the inducement of dis- 
placing an administration in which he had 
not the slightest confidence. He would 
not even be induced to attempt any thing 
to the detriment of such an administration, 
if he thought that at the same time he 
should do any thing detrimental to that 
question. He confessed, however, that he 
could not possibly comprehend the argu- 
ment of the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Canning), when he said, that he had 
advised his majesty to form an adminis- 
tration decidedly hostile to those claims 
which he had so warmly advocated. If, 
as it was to be gathered from his speech, 
the right hon. gentleman thought that an 
administration of that kind would entail 
so many calamities upon the country, and 
prove in itself a source of so much evil that 
it must necessarily fall to pieces te make 
way for him and his colleagues—he con- 
fessed he could not comprehend how 
advice of that kind, which must produce 
so much calamity, was reconcileable with 
that oath which the right hon. gentleman 
bound himself to fulfil when he was called 
upon to take part in his majesty’s councils. 
Still less could he comprehend how the 
noble marquis (Lansdown) and his friends 
could with consistency join an administra- 
tion of which that right hon. gentleman 
was to be the head. When he was told 
still further, however, that the Catholie 
question was not to be mentioned by that 
administration, unless there was a moral 
prospect of carrying it, he could not help 
feeling that the question was abandoned 
—that the support which had been hitherto 
afforded it was withdrawn, and that it 
stood now upon much worse grounds than 
when its opponents were at the head of 
the government. How was that question 
advanced but by discussion—continued 
discussion ?—and if they were to be told 
that it was not to be discussed unless its 
supporters or proposers were confident of 
having a majority in both Houses of Par- 
liament, then he would say, that it never 
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would be discussed at all, and that it must 
be considered as literally abandoned by its 
present supporters. How much more 
favourable would it have been, with the 
view of forwarding the interests of the 
Catholics, if it had been known that the 
influence of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury would have been exerted in the at- 
tainment of the object they were seeking ? 
As the administration was at present con- 
stituted, he would say, as a friend to the 
Catholics, that he considered its formation 
to have been the most deadly event to the 
succéss of the. Catholic cause. If, how- 
ever, he spoke as a Protestant advocate, 
he should declare that he could have no 
confidence in an administration in which 
the First Lord of the Treasury kept back 
the discussion of a question until he 
himself thought success was certain —a 
line of conduct which might be compared 
to laying a mine under the feet of his 
opponents to blow them into the air when he 
pleased. He thought that no honourable 
man could take office under an adminis- 
tration so constituted’; and, if the noble 
marquis (Lansdown) did entertain an idea 
of associating himself with the noble lord 
who sat beneath him, he could only do so 
on the express belief, that by doing so he 
should further the success of the Catholic 
cause. He was happy that what he had 
said in the early part of the evening had 
drawn from some noble lords the full, the 
satisfactory, explanation which they had 
heard to night. He was sure that no one 
would think he had put those questions 
with any unfriendly view. On the con- 
trary, he had done so with the best inten- 
tions; supposing, as he did, that it was 
impossible they could have been guilty of 
such conduct as had been imputed to 
them. 

The Marquis of Anglesea said, he was 
bound by no conditions ; he was in every 
respect free as the air he breathed. How- 
ever, whether in or out of office, he should 
feel it his duty to support the Throne— 
not that he meant to say that it was at- 
tacked, but that he considered his majesty 
to be fully at liberty at any time to form 
what administration he might think best 
suited to the wants .of the country. If, 
therefore, any arrangements more con- 
ducive to the public good than those which 
now existed could be entered .into, he 
should retire from office with the most 
perfect good humour. Before he sat down 
he must say, with respect to the insinua- 
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tions which had been thrown out, that he 
should not condescend to explain them 
away ; but if he thought it right, he could 
show that he had pursued a course in 
diametrical opposition to that which had 
been insinuated. 

The Earl of Winchelsea should not feel 
that he did justice to his own feelings if 
he did not say a few words upon this 
subject. He thought there never had 
been an era in our history like the present, 
since the time of the constitutional Revo- 
lution ; so complete had been the change 
in every respect. A coalition, it seemed, 
had been formed of parties that had long 
been opposed to each other; and in this 
preposterous coalition, as he must call. it, 
some one or other of the parties must 
have compromised his previous political 
opinions. The noble earl then contrasted 
the disinterestedness of the noble lords and 
gentlemen who had resigned their places, 
with the conduct of those now in office, 
and especially of the right hon. premier ; 
and observed, that whoever considered the 
career which that right hon. gentleman 
had pursued, must be convinced that am- 
bition and love of place had been the pivots 
of his political life. He believed that 
none of the supporters of that right hon. 
gentleman could explain truly, what were 
his sentiments upon the great questions of 
the government. 

The petitions were ordered to lie on the 
table. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, May 2. 


CatHoLtic Question—Tue Nrw Ap- 
MINISTRATION.] The Marquis of Chandos 
said, that he had been intrusted with a 
Petition from Olney, Buckinghamshire, 
against any further concession to the 
Roman Catholics ; and he could not refuse 
to avail himself of the occasion of stating, 
that if any thing like consistency existed 
among the present ministers, they must 
unite themselves, in order to carry the 
Catholic Question. He, for one, was de- 
termined to do all in his power to defeat 
that object; as he could place no confidence 
in the impartiality of a government which 
had a Roman Catholic advocate at its 
head. He was satisfied that the new 
cabinet would do its utmost to procure 
concession. In the meantime, it remained 
for the people of England also to act. In 
the county to which he belonged, the 
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feeling against Roman Catholic concession 
was strong and general. Much alarm 
prevailed on this subject ; and the dislike 
of a Roman Catholic administration was 
by no means confined to narrow limits 
throughout the country. He had no doubt 
that petitions would not only be poured 
in to both Houses of Parliament, but laid 
at the foot of the Throne, against the 
continuance of such a government. He 
would never consent to such an innovation 
on the constitution, as the admission of 
Catholics to office: the breach would be 
irreparable ; and if now made, many of 


those who assisted in the undertaking | 


would have to deplore their success. He 
had been anxious to declare his sentiments ; 
and he entreated the country to come 
forward in a manner so decisive as to drive 
the question of emancipation for ever from 
the doors of Parliament. Though an 
humble individual, he trusted his voice 
would be heard, and his call obeyed. 
Never, as long as he lived, would he 
quietly consent to Catholic emancipation. 

Mr. Hume doubted much the assertion 
of the noble lord regarding the general 
distrust of the government, merely because 
it had at the head of it an individual who 
had supported the claims of the Roman 
Catholics. If the noble lord and his 
friends were a criterion of tie state of the 
public mind, certainly the terror and dis- 
satisfaction were great, but did not threaten 
any very disastrous consequences. He 
hoped that there was sufficient generosity 
in the people of England to prevent them 


from refusing, at that time of day, an — 


equal participation of rights, merely on 
the score of religious differences. He had 


too high an opinion of the great mass of | 


the people not to be persuaded, that even 
if the supposed dislike existed at all, it 
would shortly be overcome. Whatever 


change had occurred in the government, | 


the opinion last night delivered by the 
first lord of the Treasury was no doubt 
correct; and if so, the peril was not in 
any respect increased. It was, besides, 
happily not in the power of any first 
minister of the Crown to change the con- 
stitution of the country. Whatever the 


right hon. gentleman in his wisdom might | 


determine, and whenever he might again 
bring forward the subject, he wished him 
success ; and he hoped that, in choosing 
his time, the right hon. gentleman would 
consult what was due to his own character 
and honour, and the welfare of Ireland. 
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Sir C. Burrell expressed a hope, that if 
| any concessions were made to the Catholics, 
| they would be accompanied by such se- 
| curities for the Protestant Church and 
| Hierarchy as would allay the fears which 
| might be entertained for the preservation 
of religious and general liberty in this 
‘country. Any minister, let him be who 
| he might, who should come down to that 

House and propose a relinquishment of 
| the securities necessary for the preservation 
of the Protestant Church, would do an 
_ act which was unworthy of a minister, and 
disgraceful to a public man. 

Mr. Bright deprecated the attempt to 

| treat this question as one of a religious 
| nature solely. It was nothing of the sort. 
| The deeply-rooted aversion to the Catholic 
| religion which existed in this country arose 
| from a strong conviction, that the pre- 
valence of that religion always was, 
‘always had been, and always would be, 
| inimical to civil liberty. It ought ever to 
| be remembered, that the feeling against 
the Catholic question was not in the 

| slightest degree connected with a spirit of 
| teligious persecution. He was desirous 
| that every man should worship God in the 
/manner most agreeable to his own con- 
science; but, at the same time, it was 
‘necessary to guard against the influence 
of a religion calculated to infringe upon 
civil rights and privileges, Those were 
the principles which actuated the great 
| majority of the people of this country, and 
| therefore they contemplated with just dis- 
may the alteration which had lately taken 
place in the government. The time was 
come when it became the representatives 
of great and populous places to speak out. 
One advantage had accrued from the late 
change in the administration, ominous as 
it was in other respects: he meant the 
advantage which the Protestant cause had 
obtained in acquiring a leader of such 
experience and ability as the late Secretary 
for the Home Department, who had eman- 

cipated himself from the trammels in which 

he had long been held, induced by a con- 

scientious sense of duty to resign the office 

_which he had filled with so much honour, 
and endeared himself to the whole country. 

He called upon that right hon. gentleman 

to come forward manfully, and maintain 
his opinions; and he was confident that 
he would be backed by the country, and 
that an end would soon be put to the 
_ Catholic question. Catholic emancipation, 
| Which was said to be the sine gud non of 
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the pacification of Ireland, would, he be- 
lieved, have but little effect that way. It 
was the low state of civilization in Ireland 


(if he might be permitted to say so without | 


offence), the oppressions under which the 
lower classes laboured (which the late Se- 
cretary for the Home Department had 


laboured so strenuously to remove)—these | 


were the causes to which the unfortunate 
condition of that country was attributable. 
The lower classes were completely ignorant 
of the measures which parliament had 
adopted for their benefit. If gentlemen, 
instead of exciting discontent in Ireland, 
by continually pressing on that one odious 
question, would make the lower classes 
acquainted with the daily and hourly ex- 
ertions of parliament in their favour, a 
happier result would await their exertions. 
Since he had had the honour of a seat in 
that House, there was no subject which 
had occupied so much attention as the 
situation of Ireland. The greatest anxiety 
was always shown to improve the condition 
of the people of that country. He had 
felt it necessary to deliver his sentiments, 
on account of the great change which had 
taken place in the government. The sen- 
timents which he had expressed were those 
which he had always entertained. He 
conscientiously believed, that the natural 
tendency of the Catholic religion was 
alien from, and prejudicial to, the civil 
liberties of the country in which it existed ; 
and on that ground he would always oppose 
emancipation. 

Sir J. Newport said, that as the hon. 
member had thought proper to give his 
opinion on the state of Ireland, he trusted 
he would permit him who had been four- 
and twenty years in that House, and for 
fifty years intimately engaged in connexion 
with that country, and might therefore 
be presumed as competent to form a cor- 
rect opinion of the state of affairs there 
as the hon. member, to state what he felt 
on the subject. He had lived long among 
the people of Ireland, and he might say, 
without subjecting himself to the imputa- 
tion of arrogance, that he had devoted his 
life to their amelioration. He would, 
then, tell the hon. member, that the de- 
gradation of the people of Ireland had, in 
a great measure, grown out of the pro- 
scription of the great body of the people. 
Whilst the people were excluded from the 
benefits of the constitution, the evils 
which prevailed in Ireland would augment, 
year after year. It was impossible to look 


| 
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at the condition of the people of Ireland 
without feeling the most sincere regret at 
the effect which had been produced in that 
country, by the misgovernment which had 
been continued, he might say for centuries. 
When it was found that all the measures 
for which the hon. gentleman took so 
much credit to the House, but for which 


he (sir J. N.) was disposed to give it very 


! 
| 


little credit at all, because they had been 
forced upon its attention by circumstances 
which had placed Ireland and the empire 
in peril, had failed to produce a_benefi- 
cial effect, might he not be allowed to pre- 
sume that something more was wanting ? 


' His firm conviction, which had grown 





with his increasing years, and had now 
followed him almost to the grave, was, that 
it was in vain to seek for the restoration of 
public safety and happiness in Ireland by 
any palliatives ; it was necessary to alter 
the foundation on which the whole rested, 
to make the people of Ireland free, and to 
give them all the same interest in the con- 
stitution which was at present possessed 
by only some of them, Unless that course 
was pursued, this country would soon reap . 
the bitter consequences of the present sys- 
tem. It had been said, that the great 
body of the people of Ireland, the lower 
classes, took little or no interest in the 
Catholic question. Their conduct at the 
late general election had disproved that 
assertion. Again he would repeat, that 
the people of Ireland would never be satis- 
fied until they were placed on an equality 
with the people of England, with respect 
to the enjoyment of civil rights. 

General Gascoyne said, that a more ex- 
traordinary assertion than that made by 
the right hon. baronet, namely, that all 
the evils of Ireland were attributable to 
the want of emancipation, he had never 
heard. With respect to that question, he 
believed that the idea of its being likely 
to be carried would spread alarm through- 
out the country. The people at large were 
decidedly adverse to concession, and the 
fact would be proved beyond contradic- 
tion, should the present ministry find it 
expedient to resort to another election. 
The interest in the Catholic question re- 
ferred to by the right hon. baronet, prevailed 
not among the lower orders, but among a 
better informed and more wily class—he 
meant the priests—who would not feel much 
complimented by being placed by the right 
hon. baronet in a sphere so degraded. 

Lord Milton said, it never had been 
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contended, that the removal of the disa- 
bilities which pressed upon the Catholics 
would be a cure for all the evils which 
afflicted Ireland; but certainly it had 
been stated, and he thought truly, that 
the existence of the disabilities was the 
original cause of those evils. The gallant | 
general seemed to think that the opinion 
of the people of this country was decidedly 
adverse to the Catholics; but the very 
fact of his colleague being favourable to 
emancipation showed that this was not 
the case. The representatives of English 
counties and great towns were almost | 
equally divided on the question : and that | 
being the case, now that the government | 
had been changed, the prospect of suc- | 
cess with regard to the question of eman- | 
cipation was, he thought, materially im- 
proved. 

Mr. A. Dawson thought there was no 
rational ground for supposing, that the 
Catholic question would be immediately 
carried on account of the change which 
had taken place in the ministry. The re- 
moval of an individual from one office 
to that of prime minister, could not, as it 
were by magic, change the sentiments of 
the two Houses of parliament. He 
thought that at present there was no cause 
for exultation on the one hand, or alarm 
on the other. He was sorry to hear the 
successful issue of the Catholic question 
spoken of as a breach of the constitution. 
Such a topic should not be introduced in- 
cidentally on the presentation of a peti- 
tion. The best way to preserve the con- 
stitution was to enlist in its support the | 
descendants of those men who had pro- 
cured for us Magna Charta. There was 
nothing in the heart or mind of a Catho- 
lic which would dispose him to object to 
the principles of a free constitution. 

Mr. Duncombe was satisfied that the 
great majority of the inhabitants of Eng- 
and were hostile to further concessions. 

Mr. H. Seymour said, there could be no 
doubt that the great majority of the peo- 
ple of this country was opposed to the 
Catholic question. Even if that question 
should be carried through the House by 
means of the brilliant talents which at pre- 
sent supported the government, it would 
be found impossible to ram it down the 
throats of the people of England. He de- 
clared his intention to support the admi- 
nistration, until that question came to be 
discussed. 

Mr. Portman thought it unfair to-the 
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House and to the administration, to en- 
deavour to set up a cry which was most 
likely to inflame the public mind, con- 
nected as it was with a question of reli- 
gion. There seemed to be an intention 
to place in opposition with each other, 
two right hon. gentlemen who had last 
night displayed so much moderation and 
kindness towards each other. The most 
becoming course which the opponents of 
the Catholics could pursue was, to bring 
the question fairly forward, with the as- 
sistance of the late Secretary for the Home 
Department, whose secession from office 
he sincerely regretted. 

Mr. O'Neil defended the Catholics of 
Ireland from the imputations of violence 


_and seditious feeling, which some gentle- 


men had cast upon them. It had been 
said, that they came with the semblance 
of entreaty to the House, but that they 
carried a petition in one hand, and a dag- 
ger in the other. He denied that there 
was any foundation for these charges. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 
—_—__ 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, May 3. 


NEw ADMINISTRATION—SHIPPING 
IntEREsT.] General Gascoyne was pro- 
ceeding, pursuant to notice, to bring for- 
ward his motion on the state of the Ship- 
ping Interest, when 

Mr. G. Dawson begged that there might 


_be a delay of a short time, as he had a 
question of considerable importance to ask 


of the right hon. gentleman now at the 
head of his majesty’s government, whom 
he did not yet see in his place [cries of 
“Go on, go on”]. 

General Gascoyne observed, that he was 
in possession of the House, and that his 
motion had been standing a long time 
[cries of “* Go on”]. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that he had not 
seen his right hon. friend, the First Lord 
of the Treasury, during that day; but 
that, if that right hon. gentleman had had 
notice that the hon. gentleman opposite 
desired to put any question, he made no 
doubt that he would have appeared in his 
place, even although other business had 
been neglected for it. 

Mr. G. Dawson said, he apprehended 
that some notice had been given that 
questions would be asked, because he 
himself had stated that fact to the right 
hon. gentleman, previous to the ballot. 
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Mr. Huskisson replied, that he had , 
stated the cause of his right hon. friend’s | 
absence as well as he knew it. Certainly, | 


on receiving the intimation of the hon. 


member he had not thought it necessary | 
to send for his right hon. friend; but no | 


doubt he would soon be in the House. 

At that moment Mr. Canning entered, 
and took his seat. 

Mr. G. Dawson said, that he wished to 
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but, certainly, he had heard four of the 
six ministers in question state, in their 
places in the other House, that those re- 
_ signations had been sent to the right hon. 
gentleman in ample time for him to have 
received them at his proper place of ad- 
| dress—the Foreign-office. Now, it did 
"appear extraordinary to him, that these 
resignations—sent some of them as early 
| as eight o’clock in the morning, two sent 








ascertain from the right hon. gentleman , the night before the right hon. gentleman 
who had just taken his place, whether any | received his appointment—should not 
arrangement had been made, or was in | have reached him until he was absolutely 
contemplation, for filling up the offices of | in the king’s closet; and if the fact was, 


Master of the Mint, Judge-advocate, and 
Surveyor-general of Woods and Forests ? 

Mr. Canning.—Yes [great cheers and 
laughter]. 

Mr. G. Dawson said, he did not quite 
understand what all the cheering meant. 
However, to bring the matter to a crisis, 
he would make a motion upon the subject. 
He would move, in order to afford an op- 
portunity of making some observations 
which he was desirous the hon. gentlemen 
on the other side should hear.—‘*‘ That an 
humble address should be presented to 
His Majesty, praying that copies of the 
commissions of the Master of the Mint 
and of the Judge-advocate might be laid 
before the House.” It would have been 
but fitting, he thought, that, after so long 
a delay, the House should have been in- 
formed who were the gentlemen intended 
to fill those offices. As nothing was inti- 
mated directly, report, as usual, had been 


as it was difficult for a man of plain under- 
standing not to believe, that this circum- 
stance was the result of an arrangement, 
and that the letters, being received in due 
time at the Foreign-office, had been pur- 
| posely delayed until the time of their de- 
livery to the right hon. gentleman, the 
inference was inevitable, that such a de- 
vice was calculated to produce the im- 
pression upon the royal mind, that the 
noble persons resigning had entered into 
a low cabal, in order to prevent their king 
from having the benefit of their services. 
Then, whether such an impression as this 
was made upon the royal mind he did not 
know; but one thing was certain; namely, 
that that was precisely the impression 
which had been produced upon the public 
mind, and through the medium of the 
| public press. He would not ask the hon. 
, Secretary for the Admiralty, nor the 
, learned member for Winchelsea, if they 








busy; and statements had got abroad, | understood how this had happened; but 
that the places in question were tobe filled it was quite certain the thing had hap- 
by some of the gentlemen who had lately | pened; and he should be glad to hear 





coalesced with the right hon. gentleman 
at the head of affairs. If that report were 
true, this would be the last act of that 
political farce, which the right hon. gentle- 
man had been carrying on, with wonderful 
success, for the last five weeks; but, in 
the plot of that farce there did appear to 
be one or two very curious circumstances 
of coincidence, to which he wished, very 
shortly, to point the attention of the 
House. He had heard the right hon. 
gentleman declare, but a night or two 
back, from his place on the opposite 
bench, that he had received the resigna- 
tions of those six ministers who had re- 
tired from office, because they were op- 
posed to the measure of the Catholic 
claims, ‘“‘In the King’s closet.” This 
was the right hon. gentleman’s statement, 
which it was impossible for him to doubt ; 


And the coincidence did not terminate 
| here; but the part which followed formed 
the chief object of his present observa- 
‘tions. It had been stated publicly, that 

the places respecting which he had taken 

the freedom to question the right hon. 
gentleman opposite, were to be filled up 
by those hon. members who now supported 

government, but who had, for so long a 

time, been in the habit of opposing its 

measures. It was currently reported, that 
either those gentlemen would at once be 
| put into the situations in question, or that 
the places would be filled up provisionally, 
so that they might be ready when it suited 
the squeamish stomachs of the hon. gen- 
tlemen to accept of them, or the liberality 
of the right hon. gentleman at the head 
of affairs to bestow them upon them; and 


— explanation of such a coincidence. 
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to this no contradiction was given. It 
was a coincidence no less curious than 
that of the receipt of the six resignations 
by the right hon. gentleman in the royal 
closet, that all this accession of strength 
from the Opposition should accrue to him 
just at the moment when he had place and 
preferment to give away [“‘hear, hear,” 
from the Opposition]. For it was pre- 
tended, that, for a long time, there had 
been a similarity of feeling and opinion 
between the right hon. gentleman and the 
hon. persons who had joined him. The 
House should see, in a few moments, by 
what sort of conduct that similarity of 
sentiment had manifested itself. The hon. 
and learned member near the pillar (Mr. 
Brougham) had spoken of his agreement 
with the right hon. gentleman—his agree- 
ment ypon all points of foreign affairs, or 
internal arrangement. Now, he had no 
means of ascertaining, but in one way, 
what this agreement had or had not been. 
He had no means of knowing what the 
personal feelings of the hon. and learned 
gentleman had been; but he could refer 
to the manifestation of the opinions of the 
right hon. gentleman, and of the hon. 
and learned gentleman, as they appeared 
upon the divisions of the House ; and upon 
that he would say a few words presently. 
If he referred to the Parliamentary De- 
bates during the time when the right hon. 
gentleman was Foreign Secretary, so far 
from finding any approximation between 
his sentiments and those of the hon. gen- 
tlemen who had now joined him, he found 
no one subject, except that of Catholic 
emancipation, upon which their views had 
not been diametrically opposite. In con- 
sequence of the declaration of the learned 
member for Winchelsea, two nights since, 
he had looked through the proceedings of 
the House from the year 1820; and, upon 
a list of ninety-five divisions, he found 
the following proofs of the agreement of 
the right hon. gentleman and his present 
colleagues ; in the course of ninety-five 
divisions he found the name of the 
reputed Master of the Mint, the right 
hon. member for Knaresborough (Mr. 
Tierney), opposed to that of the right 
hon. gentleman forty-nine times. The 
learned member for Winchelsea’s name 
stood opposed to that of the right hon. 
gentleman fifty times; a pretty strong 
evidence, not only of his sentiments, but 
of his constant attendance in the House. 
He found that the hon. member for Ware- 
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ham differed from the right hon. gentleman 
forty-seven times. The hon. and learned 
knight, reported to be the new Judge- 
advocate, was in opposition thirty times. 
Could any man living be aware of these 
facts, and believe that there had been any 
political community of sentiment between 
the right hon. gentleman and the hon. 
members who had lately joined him? 
There was not an agreement in opinion 
upon any one subject, except that of 
Catholic emancipation ; and that subject 
was one which the right hon. gentleman 
directly declared he did not mean to make 
a cabinet question. The hon. baronet, 
the member for Westminster, said cer- 
tainly, that he had considered the carrying 
of the Catholic question as a sine gua non 
between the ministry and himself: but the 
right hon. gentleman had no such scrupu- 
lousness ; he avowed plainly, that he con- 
sidered that question no such bond of 
union ; therefore, this only pretence—this 
only question which had formed a bond 
of union between the right hon. gentle- 
man and his colleagues—now they were 
united, was to be a bond between them 
no longer. He would come then—since 
the question upon which they had agreed 
was no longer in existence—to the ques- 
tions upon which the right hon. gentleman 
and his supporters had been vitally op- 
posed. Let the House see if they were of 
a light or unimportant nature. The ques- 
tions upon which they had divided in op- 
position were—to enumerate but a few of 
them—Parliamentary Reform—the Pen- 
sion List—the Diplomatic Expenditure— 
the Influence of the Crown—the Sinking 
Fund—the Changes in the Criminal Law 
—the Scotch Representation—the Admi- 
nistration of the Law in Ireland—the 
Conduct of Ministers as to the War be- 
tween France and Spain—the Repeal of 
the Window-tax—the Estimates of every 
description—the Repairs of Windsor 
Castle—the State of the Church of Ire- 
land—Colonial Policy—the Repeal of the 
Assessed Taxes, &c. Thelearned member 
for Winchelsea talked of agreement in 
opinion between himself and the right hon. 
gentleman. Surely the hon. and learned 
member conceived that these questions 
were all dead, and would never come be- 
fore the country again! Whether they 
had passed away for ever, he would not 
venture to say; but, if they had not, when 
they came on, what was to become of the 
union between his new colleagues and the 
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right hon. gentleman? The fact was, that | hon. gentleman opposite, that he had suc- 
it was useless to talk. There never had | ceeded, with his new position in the House, 
been any bond of union between the parties | to some of the candour and fairness which 
but the Catholic question; and it would | naturally belonged to it; and, certainly, 
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be a delusion too monstrous almost for | 
belief, if that question was not instantly 
brought to issue. That was the question 
which he desired to see the right hon. 
gentleman try. Upon that question either 
the confidence of the king or of the Ca- 
tholics must be betrayed; and the new 
ministers would desert their duty, as well 
as their principles, if they did not, within 
a single week, bring that question to issue. 


The House must see, and the people of | 


England would not long fail to know, 
that, in this most extraordinary coalition, 
both parties had equally lost sight of every 
principle which ought to have been sacred 
tothem. He hesitated not to avow that 
fact: it was his opinion, and he freely 
stated it. He looked at the conduct of the 
right hon. gentleman at the head of affairs 
as having been dictated by no other motive 
than the gratification of his own personal 
ambition ; and, disagreeable as it might be 
to the right hon. gentleman to hear it, and 
disagreeable as it was to him to utter it, he 
told the right hon. gentleman, that he had 
not been over scrupulous as to the means by 
which his ambitious course had been pur- 
sued. Then, forthe other party—if they lost 
sight of the Catholic question but for one 
moment [hear and laughter]|—he meant 
to throw no difficulty in the way of the 


his successors on the opposite benches had 
approved themselves the most apt learners 
—he would not say of the tricks, but cer- 
tainly—of the wiles and resources of faction, 
of any he had ever seen distinguish them- 
selves in that very respectable school 
[hear, and laughter]. For never in the 
course of his long experience of opposition, 
whether as an artist or an amateur, had he 
witnessed as a by-stander, or practised in 
his own person, any thing comparable to 
the evolution of only the second night’s 
tactic of the hon. gentlemen opposite, by 
which they had actually interjected—not 
into a debate, but actually into an open- 
ing speech, made upon a motion standing 
after two months’ notice—into the very 
exordium of the address, as to the state of 
the shipping interest, of the hon. member 
for Liverpool—not a simple question or two 
to anuoy government—though that would 
have been more than he (Mr. Brougham) 
had ever been able, under such circum- 
stances, to effect—but a regular debate 
upon a question of their own ousting, and 
taking place of a debate, of right, and 
even actually of fact, already in posses- 
sion of the House [cheers, and laughter]. 
Therefore, to augur from the first step of 
the new opposition, as to what they would 
do hereafter—be their continuance in their 





bringing on of that question—if they 
abandon that question only for one hour, 
they would do so for reasons which all the 
country would understand. They would 
have abandoned it, after clamouring inces- 
santly for it, at the very first moment when 
valuable places were to be given away, and 
when—if the latter part of the report 
which he had already alluded to was the 
correct one—when other valuable places 
were to be kept open before them, ready to 
reward and gratify them for their support. 
After some further observations upon the 
extraordinary and unnatural character of 
the coalition in which the hon. gentleman 
on the other side had entered, the hon. 
member concluded by moving — “ That 


copies of the commissions of the Master | 
of the Mint and of the Judge Advocate | 


should be laid on the table.” 


present places as long as he could wish it 
| to be, or, as short as they themselves would 
| desire—certainly a more violent, and un- 
hesitating, and unscrupulous party could 
| hardly have been gathered together, than 
(that which had broke ground upon the 
opposite benches two nights before. With 
respect, however, to the most important 
| part of the observations of the hon. gen- 
tleman opposite, which he wished to dis- 
pose of before he came to the questions 
which the hon. member had put personally 
to himself and one or two other members, 
it would be necessary for him to occupy a 
_few moments of the time of the House. He 
confessed that he admired the boldness of 
the course of the hon. gentleman opposite. 
It was a frank, gallant, proceeding; and 
he liked it, because it at once showed the 
foot, which was meant to carry the hon. 


_ Mr. Brougham rose to second the mo- | gentleman and his colleagues back into 
tion [great laughter and cheers]. He said, | office, by carrying the Catholics away 





that he trusted the House would be-/| from their chance of emancipation [hear, 
lieve, from his seconding the motion of the | hear.] The hon. gentleman proceeded 
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with vigour. He wasa contemner of doubt 
and delay. He did not wait to urge the 
new ministry on to his object by out-door 
conversation, or newspaper discussion— 
a means of influence to which, as it ap- 
peared from the hon. gentleman’s account, 
he had no access. He did not wait till 
the mail arrived from Dublin—he did not 
mean the journal called the ‘ Mail.” 
The hon. gentleman did not wait for these 
helps to force him (Mr. Brougham) and 
those about him into the trammels with 
which they wished to fetter them—into 
discussions, in the course of which, ac- 
cording to the custom in such cases from 
time immemorial, all their old speeches 
were to be flung in their faces, in compa- 
rison with those which they would have 
to deliver at present. Not at all; this 
cold delay did not suit the hon. gentleman 
and his colleagues. Being out of place 
only for a week, they did not find so plea- 
sant as to be desirous to try it fora month. 
And therefore they wished to urge on the 
tried friends of the Catholic question, to do 
that very act which every rational man con- 
nected with the Catholics must see— 
done at present—would be wholly fatal to 
theircause. There were times, however, and 
seasons, when it was proverbially dangerous 
for men to listen to the counsel of their 
enemies. The Catholics had too often, 
he was afraid, taken a lesson of indiscre- 
tion from their friends; let them now take 
a second lesson—a wiser one—from the 
advice and tuition of the hon. member for 
Derry ; for if the Catholics could doubt 
now fora moment, they must be mad— 
literally and absolutely mad—that the es- 
pecial course calculated to ruin all their 
interests was for them to follow the advice 
which that hon. gentleman and his friends 
threw out to them [great cheering]. 
Let the Catholics avoid the hon. gentle- 
mcn opposite ; and as they had feared their 
hostility, let them now, on every account, 
be apprehensive of their friendship. Let 
them trust to the effects of time, and of 
discussion—of better lights breaking out 
in various ways, and freer opinions, in 
England. Let them rely upon the effect 
of their own forbearance, of their abstinence 
from offensive and provoking topics. Let 
them suspect bad advisers ; and endeavour 
to conciliate the hostility of those who 
opposed them from honest and sincere pre- 
judices; avoid the counsels and seductions 
of rash and intemperate friends ; but above 
all, let them fly from the advice of their 
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open, avowed, and determined enemies, 
who were now endeavouring, in order to 
promote their own private and party pur- 
poses, to force them on to a conduct 
which could have no end but in their ruin 
{loud cheering]. For the trick was too 
clear. It was the thinnest disguise he had 
ever seen thrown by a virulent faction 
over their naked depravity. Let the Ca- 
tholics only employ their common senses : 
let them ask themselves who the party 
was—the hon. gentleman opposite—who 
was crying upon them to press their claims, 
without loss of time: let them recollect 
that the individual who talked of their 
abandonment, their betrayal, and the mis- 
chief coming upon them from a single mo- 
ment’s longer delay, was their ancient, 
their avowed, their honest enemy—the 
man who had opposed them upon every 
occasion, and was pledged to oppose them 
—the member for Derry [cheers]. One 
word, however, when he said “honest,” 
not that he meant one point to qualify 
that well-merited word, as applied to the 
hon. member; but, while he fully bore 
testimony to the hon. member’s honesty, 
he begged to be understood not at all to 
make the same admission with respect 
to his consistency. For that he (Mr. 
Brougham), who had always supported and 
advocated the cause of Catholic emanci- 
pation; that he, who, through his whole 
political life, had shown himself the firm 
friend of the repeal of every kind of penal- 
ties, or disabilities connected with reli- 
gious belief; that he, with his habits and 
opinions, should feel impatient for the 
accomplishment of Catholic emancipation, 
and even perhaps not hesitate to involve 
the country in something like confusion to 
attain such an object, imprudent and in- 
defensible as such a course would be, 
might be perfectly conceivable ; but was it 
not strange, was it not miraculous almost 
beyond belief, to find the hon. member for 
Derry and his colleagues opposite—they 
who had been, for years and years, crying 
out and uplifting their voices against the 
carrying of the Catholic question—who had 
treated the granting emancipation as the 
death of the constitution and the ruin of 
the church—who had exclaimed against 
the carrying it as the heaviest blow which 
could be struck against the prosperity of 
the country, save and except only one, 
the continuing to agitate it—was it not 
perfectly inconceivable, when those same 
persons were found crying out—not to 
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forbear from bringing on again the Catho- 
lic question, and vexing and disturbing 
the country further with its discussion, 
but assuring the Catholics and the country, 
that their duty was to press their cause at 
a time the most peculiarly inconvenient 
for discussing it; and that those friends 
were only deserting and betraying them 
who talked of patience or delay? hear, 
hear]. ‘ Bad as it would be to grant the 
measure,” the hon. gentlemen opposite 
had been used to say—when they were 
not “the hon. gentlemen opposite”—it is 
still worse constantly to moot and to de- 
bate it.” He had heard them say this, in 
so many words, twenty times over. He 
had not their words, certainly—the quota- 
tions cut out of their speeches—at his 
fingers ends. It was true that he was out 
of office, as they themselves were; but he 
had not time for such an operation—he 
had been in a court of law all day; but he 
remembered the topic perfectly, and had 
the whole form of reasoning, he could assure 
them, by heart [hear, hear]. ‘Bad as 
the success of the measure would be, 
odious to the feelings of Protestants, and 
ruinous to the safety of the church, one 
thing is still worse even than the granting 
of the claims, the eternally debating 
them,” &c. But, how strangely, with 
their powers of office, had their consistency 
deserted the hon. gentlemen opposite ! 
For here were those very individuals who 
held agitating the Catholic question, but 
a fortnight back, the very worst thing in 
the world, only anxious now, without a 
moment’s delay, to bring it forward! “* Do 
not delay a single fortnight,” was the cry 
of the hon. gentlemen; “do not delay a 
week.” Even a week, a little week, was 
too long to sit upon a bench of thorns 
[‘‘ hear,” and laughter]; to be out of the 
sunshine of royal favour. A week! A 
week was an age in a cold, chill, opposi- 
tion atmosphere, with no employment but 
reading the fag-ends of old debates. to 
piece out new discussions, instead of cal- 
culating the amount of vast and eternal 
items of official expenditure, and the still 
more agreeable problem of receipt. A 
week was an impracticable time to sit 
upon a bare and barren rock; surrounded 
by persons as ill off as themselves; and 
calculating nothing more pleasant and en- 
livening, than how many times in the last 
twenty years the future master of the Mint 
had voted against the first lord of the 
Treasury ; how many times the hon. mem- 
VOL. XVII. 
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bers who sat by the “ pillar,” and the worst 
of it was, were likely to sit there, or if 
they were driven away, it could only be 
by the old kind of driving, which made 
matters worse, the being driven from pillar 
to post—how often these persons had 
voted, and with what numbers, and in 
what divisions, when they sat opposite to 
particular other persons—the burthen of 
the calculation being, that they now sat 
with them [cheers]. Oh, no! this was 
too much. To bear this for a month was 
impossible. At least, if it were possible 
in any way to get out of it by forcing on 
the question which we had been used to 
say only convulsed England and agitated 
Ireland ; to force this on—at the certainty 
of keeping it still unsettled—by telling 
ministers you are abandoning your prin- 
ciples, and you are giving up the Catho- 
lics, if you delay to bring it on but for a 
single day (loud cheers].—One word now, 
in answer to the questions which the hon. 
gentleman had said he would not ask of 
the hon. Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of the Admiralty and, he be- 
lieved, of himself. These questions re- 
lated to the phenomenon, that the public 
press, generally, had taken one peculiar 
course In discussing the events of the last 
few weeks—a wonder for which the parties 
questioned seemed called upon to account. 
Now, the hon. member had said, that he 
would not ask this question of the Secre- 
tary for the Admiralty, which indeed he 
might say safely, for the hon. Secretary 
was not in the House. Then the hon. 
member came to himself (Mr. Brougham) 
personally ; but still, he said, he would 
not ask him the question; so, as the hon. 
member would not ask it, he would imitate 
so good an example, and not answer it. 
To proceed, however, in his no-answer in 
the same spirit in which the hon. member 
had put his no-question, he would just 
make one observation upon the course 
taken by the press upon this occasion. 
The surprise could not be at the conduct 
of all the newspapers ; it might have been 
expected, that some of them would take 
the part which they had taken. It could 
not be wonderful that the newspapers 
which had formerly supported the party 
in opposition should continue to do so 
still; and therefore the only wonder was, 
that that part of the press which used to 
side with the hon. member for Derry and 
his friends, to cover all their errors, and 
uphold all their opinions—that these papers 
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should suddenly have veered round to the 
other side, or have become silent; that 
they should either say nothing directly, 
either one way or the other, upon the dis- 
pute, or that they should be defending the 
sovereign in the exercise of his preroga- 
tive—supporting the right hon. gentle- 
man and his measures, such as they had 
been, taken under circumstances of very 
peculiar embarrassment, certainly not at 
all of his own seeking. To explain the 
phenomenon which seemed to have so 
confounded his conjectures, surely it did 
not require greater talents than those pos- 
sessed by the hon. gentleman. Had he 
really no means to divine the meaning of 
it? He had not shown so slow a capa- 
city in the office which he lately filled ; 
for he was ready to give full and ample 
praises both to him and to his right hon. 
relative, for the manner in which the du- 
ties of the Home-office had been conduct- 


ed during their administration of it. In) 
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weening ambition. The public press had 
shown itself faithful to that opinion. He 
had not seen all the publications; but of 
those which he had seen there was not 
one which did not display respect for the 
talents, and regret at the resignation, of 
the right hon. gentleman. He greatly re~ 
gretted those attacks which had been 
made in what was called unmeasured lan- 
guage, on an illustrious person who sat 
elsewhere. If the characters of public 
men were public property, as truly might 
it be said, that the character of that great 
man was the property of Europe; he had 
almost said of the world. Therefore he 
highly disapproved of the attacks made 
upon that gallant duke. He thought for 
one, that that noble duke was perfectly 
justified in resigning as he had done, and 
upon the reasons which he had given. He 
could not say the same of all the resigna- 


‘tions. Lord Melville need not have re- 


signed. He could not imagine why lord 


regard to the influence supposed to have | Melville had resigned. He dared to say 
been. used to bring about a union of sen- that his lordship himself, upon reflection, 
timent with the newspapers—he ought must be very much at a loss to know why 
to say more properly the periodical press— he had done so. However, the comfort 
and the new government, they greatly was, that he belonged to a department 
deceived themselves who supposed that which was the most easily filled up. In 
public opinion grew out of the public the main, however, he saw no fault to find 
ress, and that the public press was not, with any of those noble and honourable 
in its turn, the mirror of public opinion. seceders. He would not give in to the 
If he saw that the public press was in uni- , ordinary cant upon such subjects. There 
son and harmony with the character and | was no unwarrantable disrespect in any 
proceedings of an administration, it was man refusing to act under another, who 
not for him to attribute that sympathy of was placed over his head, contrary to his 
moral feeling to the efforts made by the liking. As long as men were men, such 
friends of the Secretary of State in one things must be of frequent occurrence. 
quarter, or the visit of an officer of the | But, while he was ready to do this justice 
Admiralty to another party; but the rea- to the retiring party, he should be doing 
son which he would assign would be, that ' the highest injustice to others, if he did 
the public voice was loud, and the public not see the embarrassment and difficulties 
mind was strong. In his opinion, the rea- | in which they had left the government. 


son of this happy union of sentiment was, 
that the public saw the delicate and em- 
barrassing situation in which the king was 
left, and that they greatly lamented the 
sovereign having been left iri that embar- 
Fassing situation. He was convinced that 
the public feeling had inclined strongly to 
the late right hon. Secretary for the Home 
Department ; and that the regret of the 
public at his retirement from that office 
was general. It could not be greater, had 


it been called forth by the resignation of 
the then Foreign Secretary, now First 
Lord of the Treasury; who was ready to 
resign, notwithstanding the charges which 
had been made against him of an over- 





The king found himself suddenly deprived 
of the services of six out of nine of his 
ministers. It became absolutely necessary 
that the offices should be filled up, and 
that the public service should be commit- 
ted to the charge of men who were equal 
to this great crisis. And the result had 
been, to form a government, if any govern- 
ment ever deserved the name, effective, 
generally consistent, able, honest, and en- 
lightened; and this upon his conscience 
he believed to be the character of the new 
administration. It was upon this convic- 
tion, and with almost the certainty that the 
country would soon, from their own.expe- 
rience, come to the same conclusion, that 
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he had given his support to the new ar- 
rangements. He would have disdained 
the attribution of interested motives to his 
conduct : but none had been seriously at- 
tributed to him. But he would now 
speak of others, his friends, who were im- 
plicated in the common censure; and he 
wished to speak as a witness, with the 
same solemnity and earnestness for the 
truth which he would feel on deposing in 
a court of justice on his oath. He knew 
of some of the negotiations. He was 
fully acquainted with the difficulties and 
scruples which arose, in cases where there 
ought to have been none. Any thing 
more unlike the description which had 
been attempted to be put on those trans- 
actions—any thing that differed more en- 
tirely from an eagerness to seize the op- 
portunity of confusion in the former go- 
vernment, and of rushing through the ac- 
cess which suddenly opened to their view, 
—any thing less like a desire to seize upon 
place, power, and patronage, now within 
their reach, and which they had but to put 
out their hands to touch, there could not 
be. He had seen some former negotia- 
tions. He remembered that of 1812, and 
that of 1815; but he had seen nothing 
like it—he had not heard nor read, and 
he could not have conceived, any thing 
which resembled it. Difficulties as to the 
adjustment of terms, scruples where none 
existed, arose continually. He himself 
had had to do away with difficulty after 
difficulty, until he was tired with what he 
at last deemed almost the squeamish re- 
sistance of his friends; and he had now 
the unspeakable satisfaction of feeling, 
that the negotiations were assisted in their 
course towards the present happy termina- 
tion, by his endeavours. So much for the 
subject of eagerness to seize place. If 
men were so anxious for place as toabandon 
their own principles, and among those prin- 
ciples the Catholic question, such a re- 
sistance of that which was said to be 
sought with an almost unprincipled 
eagerness was the most extraordinary 
miracle of modern times.—Now, as to the 
divisions upon which he and his friends 
had differed from the right hon. gentle- 
man : the hon. gentleman had discovered di- 
visions upon those questions so preeminently 
important, as the window tax, and the as- 
sessed taxes, the repairs of the old towers of 
Windsor, and some other great European 
or cosmopolitan questions which he had 
cited. But he would request the hon. 
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gentleman to recollect some of the minor 
matters which concerned Europe and the 
country, almost as much as the Gothic 
windows of Westminster-Hall; to one of 
which he had the honour formerly to call 
the attention of the House. His exertions 
on that occasion were now the greatest 
happiness of his life; if he were only to 
except some professional services which he 
had effected on another occasion, and in 
which he must glory till the end of his 
days. He had supported in that House 
those principles which, upon the same oc- 
casion, had been supported by the then 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, the now 
First Lord of the Treasury, although they 
differed as to the line of conduct to be 
taken. He reminded the House of the 
last military invasion of Spain by the 
French. He had wished on that occasion, 
that other language should be used than 
that which was used. But neither he nor 
any of his friends had differed, in any es- 
sential points, from the sentiments of the 
right hon. gentleman ; and, in the end, the 
question was suffered to turn merely upon 
that consideration which was proposed by 
the hon. member for Westmoreland—“ at 
all events, we are not prepared to say that 
we will go to war upon the question of 
the French occupying the Spanish penin- 
sula.” That was the only general ques- 
tion of policy upon which he had differed 
from the right hon. gentleman, and that 
was not upon principle, but upon the mea- 
sures which ought to be pursued in sup- 
porting it. As to the division upon that 
occasion, he remembered very well that he 
had only threatened it; and at the close 
of the discussion he had declined the di- 
viding of the House. The fact was, that 
if he had been ever so well disposed to 
divide, he could not have done much ; for 
the House at that time wanted what it had 
now got, a really good factious opposition 
[loud cheers]. He was very glad of it. 
He congratulated the country upon pos- 
sessing it. The place had been long un- 
occupied ; and he had no doubt it would 
soon be ably filled; especially after the 
hon. gentleman should have forgotten his 
official suavity, and had time to attune his 
infant aptitudes for that rough labour. He 
could give the han. gentleman some useful 
hints; having had considerable experience 
in that way. He thought himself almost 
perfect in his knowledge of the tactics ; 
and the first hint which he would give him 
was, that the division to be good for any 
$2 
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hon. gentleman thought, considerable and 
almost overwhelming. The hon. gentle- 
man liked it served up rather warm and 
highly spiced; but he could assure him 
that there was nothing so bad in a division 
as a large opposition. There was so much 
to be done to conciliate parties—so much 
to be given up to one—so much to be con- 
ceded to another—and so much expected 
by a third—that nothing could be more 
harassing and perplexing ; not even a fac- 
tious debate introduced into the mid- 
dle of the mover’s speech [loud cheers]. 
There was a gentleman whom he did 
not see—he scarcely knew his person; he 
had heard of his name; and it was 
said that he held a place in the Ordnance, 
under the former government—as he did 
not see him on the benches opposite, he 
almost hoped that he would be found on 
the ministerial side of the House. He be- 
lieved that that hon. gentleman sat for 
Bishop’s Castle. He was aware of the ex- 
cellence of that hon. gentleman in the 
Quarter-Master’s department; but, with 
the vast respect which he felt for his great 
talents, he wished to see them confined to 
that department. The hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Dawson) might take a lesson from 
that hon. member. Let him be consulted, 
He would say, ‘‘ Oh! you won’t divide, 
won’t you; but I’ll make you divide, just 
to expose your weakness.”—-The question 
of parliamentary reform was one of those 
cited, upon which he and his hon. friends 
were said to be at variance with the go- 
vernment. Upon that question, the party 
to which he had the honour to belong was 
divided by two opinions—one portion 
standing in direct opposition to all reform, 
the other holding for moderate, or, as old 
major Cartwright used to call it, mock- 
reform. He differed from this opinion of 
the major; and differed from those who 
were opposed to reform in any degree. To 
call that a question upon which they were 
bound to remain opposed to the present 
system of government, or for his friends to 
have considered it such, when upon all 
other great questions of policy—passing 
by those very great ones concerning 
Gothic windows, lamp-posts, and some 
others of no less importance which had been 
cited—it was only one upon which the right 
hon. gentleman stood pledged—and as he 
feared, irreversibly pledged—to stand back 
and hold out upon that question from a 
government whose measures they approved, 
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thing ought to be small, and not, as the | and had for some time approved, would 


have been neither sense nor justice: it 
would have been folly and injustice to 
themselves, and dishonesty to the country 
[cheers]. The causes of their union were 
to be found in the alteration of the great 
features of administration, after the death of 
lord Londonderry, and the liberal, manly, 
and truly English feeling displayed by his 
successor in the foreign policy of the coun- 
try—in the equally sound principles which 
guided him in that almost equally grand 
question of South America—in the hberal 
and moderate views of the President of the 
Board of Trade, as to the regulations of our 
shipping and commerce, and the currency, 
as connected with, and deeply affecting, 
the interests of both. These were the 
three ties which united them, and upon 
which the country and her policy had de- 
rived the highest advantages, since the 
demise of the marquis of Londonderry. 
Was his declaration of approving these 
measures true? He had himself pro- 
pounded them. As early as 1812, he had 
pleaded for them, and to a certain degree 
defeated the opponents of them. He had, 
on behalf of them, renewed his opposition 
to the old illiberal government, when re- 
turned to that House in 1816. He fought 
that whole session against lord Castle- 
reagh for them. He propounded them 
again in a more formidable way in 1817, 
and divided the House upon them. Was 
his distrust of the Holy Alliance first 
awakened by the now vacant places? 
Why, that alliance was but “in the 
gristle,” when he had endeavoured to 
rouse the opposition of parliament to it. 
He had argued against it, as a system 
weak and inexpedient, any participation in 
whichwouldbedishonourable to the country, 
and mischievous to herliberties. For that 
he had been called a fanatic—a misguided 
promoter of political disturbance. What 
objection, it was said, ought he to have to 
the most harmless of all princely arrange- 
ments? What could be less distrustful 
than this scheme of politics, which, like a 
grain of mustard seed, being sown in due 
season, was to spring up and overshadow 
Europe—so that no glimmering of the 
light of liberty should break in to disturb 
the repose of tyranny. He had been 
called a seer of sights, and a dreamer of 
dreams, for opposing this notion. These 
were the very words applied to him by lord 
Castlereagh. Nothing so harmless, ac- 
cording to the unsuspecting mind of lord 
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Castlereagh, as this union of the Russian, 
Austrian, and Prussian powers, with 
our own for the achievement of this 
beneficent purpose. He had persisted in 
the opposite opinion. The right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Canning), he believed, 
was not in the House at the time: he was 
abroad upon foreign business, The de- 
mise of lord Londonderry made way for 
him. He entered office, and proceeded 
immediately to act upon those principles 
which he (Mr. Brougham) had moved the 
House upon in 1817, and which he had 
defended in 1822. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had successfully established a sys- 
tem of liberal and manly foreign policy. 
Upon these grounds and principles he 
had given him his best assistance. Guided 
by these principles, and founding his mea- 
sures on such grounds, in the course of 
his administration the right hon. gentle- 
man should have from him that which he 
had a right, in point of consistency, to 
demand—a cordial, zealous, and disinter- 
ested, support. 

Mr. Canning said, he rose for the pur- 
pose, and not without the hope of being 
able to persuade the House to replace his 
hon. friend in that priority, to which, by 
the invariable practice of the House, he 
was entitled. He would take leave to 
suggest to the hon. gentleman who moved 
this amendment, that proceedings so ir- 
regular brought with them generally their 
own cure, from the disgust which they 
never failed to excite [loud cheers]. The 
trick was too bare; and if he thought 
himself justified in adopting such means, 
he must not be surprised, nor would he 
have any right to complain, if upon‘a di- 
vision, he found the. House declaring its 
sense of such proceedings, in an uncere- 
monious and expressive manner. Not 
only was priority due, by long and unde- 
viating practice, to his hon. friend; but, 
although the interpolated topics were 
perhaps more interesting, he must remind 
the House, that there were large interests 
at stake upon the decision of the subject 
fixed for discussion this evening, which 
ought not to be lightly risked, and which 
would not fairly admit of postponement. 
He could assure the hon. gentleman, how- 
ever, that he felt towards him no personal 
malice. He was too old a stager not to 
be able to bear this attack without resent- 
ment. He had, indeed, had to endure 
the assaults of those benches when filled 
by other persons, of a quality which he 
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was not likely soon again to experience 
[laughter]. He could assure the hon. 
gentleman that none of these little tricks 
would be able to drive him from his reso- 
lution of meeting them when properly 
brought foward, and disdaining them 
when brought forward improperly. In 
one thing the hon. gentleman had accused 
him of being mistaken: namely, the as- 
sertion which he had made in the House 
on a former evening of six resignations. 
He had not his papers with him at the 
time, but with leave from the House he 
would refer to them now. It was on the 
night of the 11th of April that he received 
the resignation of lord Westmorland: of 
the resignation of the right hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Peel) he was aware some days 
before. He received the resignation of 
the duke of Wellington on the 12th, at 
half-past ten a.m. Lord Bexley sent in 
his shortly after. With these, and the 
verbal resignation of Mr. Peel, he went 
to St. James’s. Those of lord Eldon and 
lord Bathurst arrived during his absence, 
and did not reach him till he was in the 
king’s closet, having been sent after him, 
according to his directions in case of their 
arrival. He would state further, that, so 
far were they from anticipating the resign- 
ation of lord Eldon, that the king and 
himself were each under the delusion that 
there were the best reasons to expect the 
support of his services in the new arrange- 
ments. This was the exact state of the 
affair; and, upon his honour, he assured 
the House, that when he spoke of the 
coincidence in the manner in which he 
had mentioned it, he intended no sneer. 
It was bare justice to lord Eldon to say, 
that his conduct was that of a man of the 
highest feelings of honour, and thatthrough- 
out it had been above all exception. He 
had received no hint of the purpose of the 
hon. gentleman; and even now he could 
not imagine how the production of the 
patent for appointing the judge-advocate, 
and laying it on the table, could have the 
effect of satisfying his anxiety, unless it 
were, upon the old Cambridge principle, 
by taking the masts and guns of the ship 
and dividing by the men, you can get at 
the name of the captain [a laugh]. 

Captain Dundas complained of the 
harsh treatment of his noble. rela- 
tive by the hon. and learned gentleman. 
He assured that hon. and learned gentle- 
man, that his noble relative cared neither 
for his friendship nor his enmity. 
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Mr. Brougham a ed to the House, 
whether tie had — of lord Melville 
otherwise than in the most good-humoured 
way. He assured the gallant member, 
that he was mistaken if he attributed to 
him any ill feeling towards that nobleman. 
As to the sentiments of lord Melville to- 
wards him, he could only say, that he 
should be very glad of his lordship’s 
friendship, and that he believed he had 
not his enmity, and that he did not expect 
to enjoy either. He was so far from feel- 
ing enmity to lord Melville, that he heartily 
wished to see him back in the govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Peel said :—I admit that it would 
be more regular to pass to the question 
to which I expected this evening would be 
devoted; but I must say that I am very 
far from being satisfied with the explana- 
tion of the hon. and learned gentleman, as 
to the principles upon which the present 
coalition has taken place ; and yet a proper 
explanation of those principles involves 
questions of the greatest importance, and 
upon the explanation given would depend 
the degree of confidence which could be 
properly placed in the present administra- 
tion. In commenting on the conduct of 
the gentlemen who now sit on the opposi- 
tion bench, the hon. and learned member 
has adopted the same tone of sarcastic 
remark, which characterised his speeches 
when he himself sat on that side of the 
House. He has congratulated the opposi- 
tion on the new tone of asperity which it 
has acquired ; but I must also congratulate 
the hon. and learned gentleman on the 
promptitude and facility which he has dis- 
played in employing that tone of sarcasm 
in favour of the ministry, which he so 
lately employed against them—at least 
against the head of the present ministry. 
I cannot help congratulating the hon. and 
learned gentleman on the facility with 
which he has fallen into the cant by which, 
as he himself used to say, the supporters 
of the old administration were so much 
tainted. But it is a very grave question, 
whether these gentlemen had not abandoned 
their principles in the short space of a 
week, and the subject ought to be treated 
with another temper. I need not say that 
I feel no personal animosity against the 
hon. and learned gentleman. I never did 
entertain any such feeling towards him, 
nor do I now. But I am sorry to say that 
our political differences are as wide as 
ever, if not wider ; for he certainly has not 
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as yet been able to give me a full, satisfac~ 
tory, and clear explanation of the princi- 
ples upon which he has contributed to 
form, and has joined this coalition; and 
yet a full, clear, and satisfactory account 
of these matters is, as every one must see, 
absolutely necessary, before any one can 
venture to repose confidence in the admi- 
nistration, asat present constituted. What, 
for example, is to be done with the ques- 
tion of parliamentary reform? Is it to be 
brought forward in any specific form, and 
supported by the new friends of the govern- 
ment; or is it to be postponed until all 
those shades of opinion can be blended of 
which I have this evening heard for the 
first time? That question certainly was 
with those hon. gentlemen a common bond 
of connection: I do not say uniting every 
man in its support, but undoubtedly in- 
cluding so many of them, that from it a 
great parliamentary party took their 
colour, and derived their name. I should 
have thought that no government that 
hoped for the support of parliament, 
would have countenanced so essential a 
change in the constitution of this House 
as the party to which I allude calls for. 
If these opinions be not countenanced by 
the new government, on what principles 
then, I ask again, is the question of parlia- 
mentary reform to be discussed? Is it to 
be left as the Catholic question is? I do 
not say this reproachfully, for I know I 
concurred myself in the arrangement, with 
respect to that question; but I ask, will it 
be suffered to remain still? These ques- 
tions must produce the elements of discord 
in the new administration, unless, indeed, 
I anrto gather, from what the hon. and 
learned gentleman has said, that parlia- 
mentary reform is also to be made an open 
question; though truly he was not very 
explicit in his statement. These, however, 
are points of the utmost importance. I 
have listened attentively to the speech of 
the hon. and learned gentleman, but the 
satisfaction I derived from the explanations 
he gave, was so far from being complete, 
that it has, I confess, only increased my 
anxiety to hear something more of the 
conditions on which he has agreed to sup- 
port the new government. When I hear 
it stated, as one of the grounds of this 
union, that his majesty was abandoned by 
his former servants, and that his very pre- 
rogative was so put in jeopardy by their 
secession, that my right hon. friend had 
no alternative but to apply to his political 
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nents for their s rt ; if, for the sake 
et cana, I adenit neo be strictly true, 
that on that ground the coalition was 
formed—that its chief, nay, its sole object, 
was merging every subordinate point, to 
maintain the prerogative of the Crown, 
why, then, I ask, if that be the ground, is 
it not declared so at once? Why do they 
not avow that to be the real reason? Why 
do they not say that they will forget the 
Catholic question and parliamentary re- 
form—that they find the prerogative of the 
Crown in danger, and have rushed forward 
to defend it? Why do they allow the 
first places in the state to continue unfilled, 
like empty boxes waiting for those who 
have engaged them? Why, I ask, again 
and again, do they not come down to this 
House, and tell us frankly, what are the 
principles on which they have entered into 
this coalition? Their conduct, Sir, I 
repeat, is not satisfactory. It is not suited 
to the fair dealing and manliness in which 
this country delights. It does not accord 
with the principles of the constitution for 
one party to unite with another, on condi- 
tion that there should be a period of pro- 
bation; in order that they may determine 
whether their principles of action will agree 
or not, If it be a union of parties, why is 
it not so publicly proclaimed? Why is 
not the emergency declared that has 
rendered this step requisite? If difficulties 
have arisen, which strong and firm minds 
are wonted to encounter, why are the 
public offices filled with merely fugacious 
ministers? In two months—the probable 
period when the intended arrangements 
will be completed—the dangers of the time 
will have passed away, and with them the 
necessity for this junction will have ceased, 
if it be founded on the maintenance of the 
prerogative of the Crown. I am anxious 
to see the character of party men, and of 
the great parties in this country, upheld. 
I should not be glad, certainly, to see the 
great Whig party in office. They ought, 
J think, to be excluded from power ; but I 
should be sorry to see their character, as 
a party, lowered and disgraced. But it 
will be tarnished, if the principles are not 
made known, on which the union has been 
effected; and unless a satisfactory expla- 
nation of the reasons why that union has 
been delayed be given, I apprehend that 
the character of this party will not, for the 
future, stand very high with the public. 
Task again why is this delay? Is it that 
there are on the Notice-book some incon- 
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venient entries, which the members of that 
party know not how well to.evade or erase? 
What, for example, will they do with the 
notice of the member for Bandon (lord J. 
Russell), for the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation acts? This is another impor- 
tant question, which I suspect will display 
the material difference that exists between 
the opinions of those right hon. gentlemen, 
whom I had lately the honour to have for 
colleagues, and their new allies. If, after 
the noble lord has consulted with the 
leaders of the Protestant dissenters, he 
should be prepared to move for any further 
concessions in their favour, I give him 
notice that I intend to oppose him, and 
that I will always do so, whether in or out 
of power. That, indeed, isa circumstance 
of little weight or consideration to me. 
The most cursory view of my past career 
will shew, that I have been actuated by no 
ardent desire of office. When Ihaveaccepted 
it, it has always been a personal sacrifice to 
me. So far as I am personally concerned, I 
can say truly that I care not whether I 
return or not. I feel grateful for the 
confidence of the Crown; but Iam, thank 
God, independent of it. My principles 
are not changeable with my position. I 
will adhere to them, through good report 
and through evil report. It is with these 
sentiments, that I now say, that the points 
to which I have referred—parliamentary 
reform, and the motion entered on the 
Notice-book, for the repeal of the;Test and 
Corporation acts—and, still more, the 
Catholic question, have not been explain- 
ed satisfactorily. I will not deny that I 
observed myself that, latterly, there was 
between my late colleagues and the hon. 
gentlemen who have now joined them, on 
many subjects, a close and cordial alliance. 
But I do protest, that if I had been told, 
only the day before the recess, that the 
hon. baronet, the member for Westminster, 
would have offered himself to the notice 
of this House the first night after the ad- 
journment, in order to give his active sup- 
port to a government, still divided on the 
Catholic question—if, after what I have 
heard the members for Calne and for 
Knaresborough say in this House, im- 
puting all the evils of Ireland to the exist- 
ence of divided councils in the government 
of the country, which, they contended, 
prevented any firm or consistent course of 
policy from being pursued ;—if I had been 
told, that now, or a few months hence 
even, they would be prepared to give thier 
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sanction to the support of an administra- 
tion still divided on the Catholic question, 
I could not have. believed it possible. On 
the necessity of putting an end to that 
system of a divided government, the reso- 
lution of the hon. baronet for the relief of 
the Catholics was founded. Let the 
House now look at the sincerity with 
which these principles had been acted 
upon. In the new administration, it is 
true, there is no difference between the 
Home and Foreign Secretaries of State : 
but we have a prime minister and a lord 
chancellor opposed to each other, and 
very recently, in almost personal conflict 
on this very question. Hitherto, we have 
had the two law officers of this coun- 
try united in opinion. The present ad- 
ministration has been the first to disturb 
this agreement, and, by transferring the 
chief office to an advocate of the Catholic 
claims, to create a disunion where before 
it never existed. Should his majesty’s 
Attorney and Solicitor-general be now 
called on to advise the Crown on any 
measure touching the Catholic Association, 
suppose it should continue, in what a 
situation will they be placed? It is a 
fact—one of the curious events of the day 
—that these two learned gentlemen have 
both presented themselves as candidates 
to represent the University of Cambridge, 
professing to differ essentially from each 
other on this question, and founding their 
claims to support respectively on that very 
difference. These circumstances are so 
strange— so extraordinary—that it isnot by 
the sarcaams of the hon. and learned gentle- 
man that the public can be reconciled 
tothem. But, above all, when I recollect 
the motion brought forward a few weeks 
ago by the hon. member for Armagh (Mr. 
Brownlow), from the very place where I 
am now standing—which motion, deeply 
affecting the official character of lord 
Manners, was supported by the hon. 
member for Limerick (Mr. S. Rice), who 
took the opportunity of repeating his con- 
viction, that “ all the evils of Ireland were 
attendant upon that absurd state of things 
in which a Protestant lord chancellor was 
conjoined with a Catholic lord lieutenant 
in the government of that country,” how 
shall I now express my surprise, when I 
hear, that the first act of the new admi- 
nistration has been, to prevail on the lord 
chancellor of Ireland to revoke his known 
intention of retiring from office. With 
these facts before me, I say that the union 


is an extraordinary coincidence. 
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of the Whigs with the new administration 
This is 
not an occasion on which I can be ex- 
pected to give expression more fully to 
my opinions; but as my votes on many 
questions that will come before me must 


depend on the degree of confidence I 


possess in the administration, I feel en- 


titled to call upon them to state, what are 





the conditions on which it has been form- 
ed, particularly with regard to parliamen- 
tary reform and the Established church. 
I see that the hon. member for Montrose 
yesterday postponed his motion respecting 
the church of Ireland, avowing as his rea- 
son for so doing, that he had full confi- 
dence in the intentions of the new minis- 
try, though I believe, from the bottom of 
my heart, that he will find he is mistaken 
in his expectation of support from my 
right hon. friend (Mr. Canning), who, I 
believe, will manfully defend the church 
against all his attacks. But when I hear 
the hon. member for Montrose publicly 
state such a reason for postponing his 
motion, I must pause before I give any 
vote of mere confidence to the present ad- 
ministration, until I know what are the 
principles on which it is founded, as to 
parliamentary reform and the other great 
questions of importance; whether they 
are to be open, like the Catholic question, 
to free discussion by every member of 
administration, or whether those who are 
called by the name of Whigs are prepared 
to oppose them when they may be brought 
forward? {loud dona, 

Sir F. Burdett instantly rose to address 
the House, but gave way to 

Mr. Brougham, who wished to explain 
a passage in his speech, which had been 
misunderstood by the right hon. gentle- 
man; who had supposed him to impute 
the quality of factiousness to the mere 
common act of asking questions calculated 
to annoy the government. Now, in fact, 
he had said nothing that warranted that 
construction. He did not represent that 
practice as indicative of faction; but he 
had said, that it did look something like 
faction, that when one hon. gentleman 
had opened a motion, another should in- 
terpose with another motion and debate. 

Sir F. Burdett then proceeded.— 
Though, Sir, the right hon. gentleman has 
not attempted to answer any one of my 
hon. and learned friend’s arguments, he 
has thought fit to bring forward a variety 
of insinuations and personal allusions, and 
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groundless charges of inconsistency and 
want of principle, neither to be maintained 
by reason or justice, nor in any degree 
warranted or called for by the occasion. 
I must confess, that the evident soreness 
of the right hon. gentleman shows—not- 
withstanding the apparently fair and 
general professions which he has in this 
place made, and in which he has denied 
that he participates in the bitter feelings 
of some of those who are opposed to the 
government—that he is nevertheless ino- 
culated with the virulence of the same 
spirit ; or he would not so suddenly have 
forgotten the manly line of conduct within 
which he has, up to this time, confined 
himself. I did not think that the right 
hon, gentleman was called on for any justi- 
fication at all. If, on one consideration, 
he felt bound to resign his situation, I 
know of no constitutional principle that 
could be injured by his so doing. He 
has, therefore, only succeeded in proving 
what nobody disputed, and in defending 
himself from accusations which nobody 
had made against him. But, while he 
now loses that view of his position, and 
converts into an attack on the conduct of 
others what was, in the first instance, only 
a justification of himself, he must be made 
to feel how that attack recoils upon its 
author. In reply, I will tell him,’ that 
every word he uttered, the other evening, 
in his own defence was a complete justifi- 
cation of all those who have acted with 
me on the present occasion ; for, either he 
had no reason to withdraw from the ad- 
ministration, or we had ample reason to 
give our support to it [hear, hear!]. I will 
allow him the full benefit of his principles ; 
and on precisely the same ground, though 
with an opposite view, I have stood, in 
‘Maintaining, defending, and promoting my 
own. The right hon. gentleman has talked 
a great deal about Whigs and Tories. I 
am neither one nor the other. In fact, 
the terms have now no meaning. They 
are no longer applicable to the circum- 
stances of the country. Though they 
might be sometimes convenient to indicate 
the distinction of opposite parties, it would 
be well if, for the sake of clearness and 
precision, the use of them were discon- 
tinued. The right hon. gentleman, I be- 
lieve, does not reckon himself a Whig ; he 
aspires to the higher honour of being ac- 
counted a Tory. For my part, I class 
myself simply as an English subject, ready 
at all times to maintain the principles of 
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the constitution, and happy in an oppor- 
tunity to shew that the professions which 
I made, under other circumstances, I am 
now prepared to fulfil. I feel it my duty 
to support the Crown in the just exercise 
of its prerogative, against any factious band 
who may, by any concerted design, think 
to put it in adilemma, and compel it again 
to accept their services. The prerogative 
of the Crown has been exercised in the 
present case, according to my vupinion, in 
a most fortunate manner for the country. 
It was not my intention to have introduced 
any hostility of feeling into this debate, or 
to invite any expression of anger, still less 
of animosity. I did hope, that with the 
candour which he has always professed, 
and with that discretion which has usually 
attended him, but from which he has 
egregiously departed on this occasion, the 
right hon. gentleman would not have dealt 
out insinuations respecting the conduct of 
others, which he must have foreseen would 
be repelled with equal warmth. I tell him 
again, that as far as they are intended to 
apply to me, they have not the slightest 
foundation in reason or justice. What 
object of private interest can I have in 
view? Who, give me leave to ask, can 
impute any sinister design to me? The 
right hon. gentleman, notwithstanding all 
his professed cheerfulness in retiring from 
office, would, however, appear, from what 
he has said on the former and present 
occasions, and considering what his hon. 
friend, the late under Secretary opposite, 
has done this evening, to have withdrawn 
as reluctantly from office as if he were 
leaving the “‘ Warm precincts of the cheer- 
ful day.” Ifthe course pursued by the right 
hon. gentleman was not absolutely irre- 
gular, it was undoubtedly not fair; and 
particularly unfair, when he set out by a 
promise to adhere to the question before 
the House, and not to enter upon the dis- 
cussion of the topics on which subsequently 
he had exclusively expatiated [hear, hear!). 
This conduct certainly seems to be some- 
thing like casting “a longing, lingering, 
look behind” [cheers]. The right hon. 
gentleman best knows his own motives ; 
and he has stated positively, that he and 
his late colleagues retired together, without 
any previous concert. The fact, no doubt, 
therefore, was so; but if there was no 
actual concert, there unquestionably was a 
kind of sympathetic concert [laughter, and 
cries of “No, no”]. The right hon. 
gentleman has founded several of his in- 
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sinuations on what he calls “‘ extraordinary 
coincidences.” Now, I cannot help re- 
marking, notwithstanding the declarations 
of the right hon. gentleman, that there was 
an extraordinary concurrence of resigna- 
tions, in an extraordinary manner. Whe- 
ther it was intended to intimidate the king, 
to put him in a dilemma, as I said before, 
which would compel him again to call 
back the retiring ministers, I cannot posi- 
tively declare ; but that certainly would be 
my opinion, if it were not for the direct 
declaration of the right hon. gentleman to 
the contrary. When I look at all the 
circumstances of these resignations, I can- 
not avoid suspecting that they originated 
in an attempt unjustly to fetter the exercise 
of the prerogatives of the Crown. If, I 
repeat, the right hon. gentleman had not 
asserted the reverse, and I was guided only 
by the apparent facts of the case, that 
would be the natural and inevitable con- 
clusion at which I should arrive [hear, 
hear!]. One principal ground on which 
I give my support to the present adminis- 
tration is, because it does practically, and 
in effect, uphold the king in the just 
exercise of his prerogative. That is my 
justification on that point. But I will tell 
the right hon. gentleman further, that, 
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Ican, by my feeble efforts, gain the slightest 
chance.of advancing, in the least degree, 
the public welfare, I receive all the satis- 
faction that can be afforded. The right 
hon. gentleman will taunt me in vain with 
a dereliction of principle, while he finds 
me thus engaged. If I can seize and 
secure any good for the country, I will 
grasp it. I have dedicated my life to this 
pursuit, and I shall be too happy if I live 
to be successful [cheers]. The right hon. 
gentleman has, unfortunately for himself, 
also attacked my hon. and learned friend. 
In this respect, he only followed the ex- 
ample of his friend, the late Under Secre- 
tary. Indeed, they go in couples; they 
hunt together. The difference between 
them is only in the degree of expression, 
not in the principle of moderation or 
wisdom, but simply in words and temper. 
My hon. and learned friend well said, 
that the late Under Secretary’s language 
was an honest exposure of his sentiments. 
It was the honesty of anger, of passion, of 
uncontrolled feeling, unmitigated, un- 
modified either by reason or sound dis- 
cretion [cheers and laughter]. I feel grate- 
| ful to the right hon. gentleman for having 
_ assumed the same tone. I can now speak 
| of them together. He has done a great 





putting aside all the great questions which | service to the new ministry as well as to 
he is so singularly anxious to bring under me. My hon. and learned friend, who 
discussion, including among the rest that | stands in the most extraordinary and 
of parliamentary reform, I see sufficient honourable predicament, has been attacked. 
reason to support this administration | But, never was there a public man who 
[cheers]. The right hon. gentleman seems | occupied so conspicuous a station, which 
mever to have known that there was a he renders still more conspicuous by the 
schism on the subject of Reform. It is perpetual exertion of his unrivalled abilities 
news to him that there were ever shades | for the public good. He, in order to raise 
of opinion upon it. He was not aware, it | no obstacle to what he thinks an advan- 
appears, that there were as many different | tageous arrangement for the country, loses 
views of the general measure, as there have | all consideration of himself in the public 
always been of comprehensive political benefit. Though qualified to command 
questions. Some are for confining it; as a general, sacrificing all pride. and 
within narrow limits; others for extending | prejudice, he serves as a soldier in the 
it to the widest. I am ready to vote for| ranks. The saying of a great conspirator 
any measure of reform. By supporting | in a bad cause he has exemplified in the 
the present government, I do not abandon | best. He is an instance how a statesman 


or sacrifice one iota of my principles as a 
friend of parliamentary reform, or any 
other question on which I may deem it 
fitting and prudent to deliver my senti- 
ments. As aman of common sense, I must 
wish to achieve some practical good in my 
time. If I cannot do all I would, I am 
bound, without waiting till more extensive 
views may be adopted, to promote all the 
good which the opportunity of the pass- 
ing moment offers me [hear, hear!]. If 


may be suspected and calumniated, though 
acting from motives of the purest patriotism 
[cheers]. The commonest considerations, 
if not of candour, at least of justice, should 
have induced the right hon. gentleman to 
have avoided the course on which he has 
this evening entered. Like my hon. and 
learned friend, I have —I can have — 
nothing to hope, to fear, or to expect, 
from this government. I can have no 
view of personal advantage. There is 
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hardly any sacrifice I would not make to 
remove the obstructions that impede the 
progress of my principles. It is no small 

to have removed from the king’s 
councils that narrow-minded, bigoted part 
of the late administration, who, perhaps, 
two hundred years back would have been 
highly esteemed, but who are in nowise 
adapted to the century in which we live. 
Their resignation leaves us nothing to 
regret, but a great deal to rejoice at. 
For a long time they have weighed heavily 
on the best interests of the people; while 
they clogged the superior intellect of their 
colleagues, and prevented their advance, 
in conformity with the advance of public 
opinion. Thank God, the incubus is 
removed — the administration is now 
purged of that dross. His present situa- 
tion may raise important reflections in the 
mind of the king himself. When he sees 
how he is supported by the people against 
the faction that sought to enthral him, he 
will perceive how much safer and more 
secure, as well as more honourable and 
glorious, it is for aking of England to 
have his power founded in the hearts of 
his people, rather than have its basis 
composed of factious ambition (loud cheers, 
and cries of “‘Order”]. I cannot refrain 
from noticing some phrases which are 
reported to have come out of the mouths 
of those who have lately done the public 
the very great favour to resign their offices 
{a laugh]. These phrases are so singular 
and extraordinary, that it is impossible 
to pass them by wholly without comment, 
The parties to whom I allude have found 
out, that that portion of the press, which 
is influenced by the administration of the 
day, is a foul and calumnious press 
{hear, hear!]. It is now heaping abuse on 
them whom it long basely flattered. But 
while it only operated against their oppo- 
nents, not a word of complaint was ever 
heard to pass their lips. As to the right 
hon. gentleman who has, on this occasion, 
thought it necessary to secede from the 
administration, I am bound to say that his 
language has been, on all occasions, dis- 
tinguished by a candour and a sincerity 
which leaves him free from all reproach upon 
this subject—a candour and a manliness, 
which those who call themselves of the 
same party have, happily, I would say, 
for the ccuntry, not had the discretion— 
I might almost add the decency — to 
imitate. But what, I might ask, can satisfy 


the malice of disappointed ambition? 
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What language can express the feelings, 
the fury, of narrow-minded bigotry, or of 
the virulence of faction? For I would 
say, without fear of contradiction from 
any member upon either side, that, during 
the whole of the time I have had the 
honour of a seat in this House, there never 
has existed a more factious Opposition 
than that which we now see arrayed against 
the government [Mr. Peel was here ob- 
served to laugh] The right hon. gentle- 
man laughs, and thinks, I dare say, that I 
am stating a most monstrous proposition, 
and thinks, perhaps, that he could state 
some things which would prove those who 
formerly occupied that station to be 
entitled to an appellation of quite as 
much discredit. I challenge him, however, 
to show a single act of that Opposition 
which was not, as far as related to the late 
government, in this House, perfectly dis- 
interested. I defy him to show that any 
party in this House ever acted upon prin- 
ciples more purely disinterested towards 
any government, than those who lately 
occupied that situation. That Opposition 
supported the government in its attempt to 
introduce those liberal principles of policy 
throughout, for whichit has received somuch 
credit in the country. It upheld it with 
that House and with the country, when it 
was in danger of being dragged back in 
its course, by that weight from which it is 
now riage | freed, and prevented it from 
standing ill with the country, from its 
being connected with those who were hostile 
to the progress of all national improvement, 
and whose separation from that govern- 
ment, I may say, without fear of contra- 
diction, has, in the eyes of the people of 
this country, and of Ireland,freed it from a 
weight which retarded its advance, which 
pressed down its energies, and frustrated 
its best endeavours for the advantage of 
mankind [cheers]. My right hon. friend 
(Mr. Canning) has been accused, among 
other things, of an overweening ambition. 
That accusation, even if true, is not of 
any account at all; but he has been accused 
also of having abused the rights and the 
privileges which his high situation afforded 
him, of injuring the reputation of his 
colleagues, and of furtively and basely 
pouring a “ leprous distilment” into the 
ears of the king. No man, however, of 
common candour or common honesty, who 
had listened to the plain and manly state- 
ment of the right hon. gentleman, could 
give credit to such an accusation. If to 
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fulfil the slightest wishes of his sovereign ' 
with respect to the construction of his 
government, to give immediate obedience 
to his commands, and to offer his honest 
advice with regard to the course which 
prudence required him to adopt, be to be- 
tray the interest of his colleagues, then the 
accusation may be true; but I can hardly 
think there are many men in this House who 
consider the application of such an expres- 
sion to the right hon. gentleman’s conduct 
on this occasion to be in the slightest degree 
justifiable. [Mr. Peel here observed, that 
he had used no such language, nor made 
any such observation.] I am not now al- 
luding to the right hon. gentleman. I 
did not say that he had done so; but the 
right hon. gentleman always seems to 
think that he only is spoken of—that he 
only is the person against whom the obser- 
vations upon these transactions can be 
addressed. The right hon. gentleman, 
with all the modesty of his character, did 
not, when he had occasion to address his 
statement to the House, forget to mention 
his services. But the right hon. gentle- 
man ought to recollect, that there may be 
something else worth noticing ; and he 
ought to feel, that when I speak of such 
things as these, I cannot allude to the 
tight hon. gentleman, but to the squad 
[cheers]. Ifsome individuals make charges 
utterly unfair, and grossly false and un- 
founded, I may be permitted to allude to 
them, without being supposed to reflect 
upon him; while I say, at the same time, 
that those charges, and the violence and 
acerbity of feeling they display, afford the 
highest gratification to me, as displaying 
a strong confirmation of the propriety of 
their exclusion, and of the justice of those 
measures which have been adopted. The 
right hon. gentleman has asked, however, 
upon what principles the government now 
means to proceed upon certain questions 
of policy? Among others, he has men- 


tioned the state of the Roman Catholics of | 


Ireland? Does the right hon. gentleman, 
then, not know that principle? Is there 
no principle resolved upon with which the 
right hon. gentleman is acquainted? And 
if, then, there is no principle, why did he 
quit office? If there was no principle to 
be adopted upon Catholic emancipation, 
why did he, upon the ground of that ques- 
tion, desert the king? The right hon. 
gentleman, in that case, is embarked in 
the same boat with me. He is equally 
with me engaged to support the govern- 
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ment; or if not, his question is a two- 
edged sword which wounds only himself, 
or, at least, the sharp edge is applied to 
him—the blunt can only be turned upon 
me. He has not been justified in aban- 
doning his colleagues in office, and with- 
drawing his support from the government, 
if I am not justified, under the circum- 
stances, of affording that government all 
the support which it is in my power to be- 
stow [hear, hear!].—There is another 
point connected with the question of Ca- 
tholic emancipation, to which I wish to 
advert. It is not by the exertion of party 
spirit, however powerful, that such great 
measures are to be rendered successful. 
The emancipation of the Roman Catholics 
must depend upon the progress of know- 
ledge. It must advance with the advance 
of mind, and the diffusion of better and 
more liberal feelings. These are the only 
means by which I ever thought the ques- 
tion could be supported in this country ; 
and I may say now, that it was never said 
by me, or by any other gentleman who ad- 
vocated their cause, that we were prepared 
to raise the standard of rebellion in this 
country, unless we obtained our object 
[hear, hear!]. We have worked, as we 
must still continue to labour, by argument, 
and endeavour to still the fears of the 
timid, and obviate the objections of the 
conscientiously hostile. We have endea- 
voured to proceed in our course with the 
same caution which I trust still to see dis- 
played; and [ cannot doubt, by a union 
of wisdom, of prudence, and of tempe- 
rance, with that caution which ought never 
to be abandoned, we shall ultimately tri- 
umph. Let us not, however, allow our 
efforts to be counteracted by the sugges- 
tions of our adversaries; nor suffer our- 
selves to be taunted into a course of folly 
by those who know that precipitation 
would be destruction. I think great good 
has resulted to the country from the seces- 
sion of those who were opposed to us— 
always excepting the right hon. gentle- 
man, to whose merit I would do every jus- 
tice. It has been said, that a providence 
had befallen this House: I think that a 
providence has befallen the country also, in 
the loss of part of the administration. 
But whatever part of it have been knocked 
out, the brains of it, at least, are safe [a 
laugh]; and having preserved the intel- 
lectual part, I hope it will work good to 
the country, and promote those great mea- 
sures on which the welfare and happiness 
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of the people depend. With respect to 
Ireland, I have been told this very day, 
from an authority upon which I can de- 
pend, that that country begins already to feel 
the influence of the beneficial change in 
the government, and to enjoy the blessings 
of tranquillity. I hear that the Catholic 
Association, so long considered formidable 
to the government, and destructive of the 
peace of the empire, no sooner saw hopes 
held out to them of a fair consideration of 
their claims, and a reasonable prospect of 
justice being done to their representations, 
than they seized the ‘opportunity to give a 
proof of their confidence in the govern- 
ment. They felt that the reign of narrow- 


minded bigotry—of that intolerant oppo- . 


sition which would, from the most inde- 
fensible feeling, shut out the dawn of hope 
—was at anend. They felt that the light 
of hope was breaking in upon the darkness 
of their political degradation, and that they 
must participate in common with their fel- 
low-subjects in measures of general im- 
provement. The right hon. gentleman 
has taken his stand upon a spot from 
which he cannot recede. But the mind 
of England is not chained to any party- 
prejudice; it is not, as the right hon. gen- 
tleman and his coadjutors have declared 
they must be, stationary. It is open to 
argument ; it is free to conviction ; and it 
knows how to appreciate the effects of 
those enlightened principles of policy 
which I have always advocated, and am 
now here to support and to defend. And, 
however satisfactory the reasons of the 
right hon. gentleman may be to himself, 
and to those who participate in his preju- 
dices, they will not be equally satisfactory 
to the country. Convinced that the time 
must come when the force of argument 
must be felt, and satisfied that we cannot 
go back, although 1 would not now shrink 
from advocating the cause to which I have 
pledged myself, and declaring my con- 
tinued conviction of the propriety of con- 
cession, to the fullest extent I have ever 
maintained it; yet, convinced, I repeat, 
that there is no standing still—that the 
intellect of the English people must go 
onward—that it cannot go back—I feel 
satisfied to trust to its effect, for the ulti- 
mate accomplishment of that object which 
I have ever most earnestly desired [cheers]. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull complained of 
the language which had been used to the 
right hon. gentleman and his friends, as 
wholly unjustifiable, either from their con- 
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duct or expressions. Nothing was, in his 
opinion, more natural, nothing more rea- 
sonable, than that his right hon. friend, 
the late Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, should feel anxious to know upon 
what principles the government was in 
future tebe conducted, and who were the 
men to whom the realizing of those princi- 
ples was to be intrusted. He did not deny 
that the right hon. gentleman opposite pos- 
sessed great talent, and great eloquence ; 
but he recollected very well, that a right 
hon. member(Mr. Tierney), now sitting on a 
different side of the House, declared but a 
very few weeks ago, when seeking to know 
the steps taken in the formation of this 
very administration, that, although he had 
heard a great deal about measures, and 
not men, he had always considered the 
expression as not very alien from nonsense. 
Now, that was precisely what his right 
hon, friend desired to know. He wished 
the right hon. gentleman to say, who 
were the men who were to propose and 
carry into effect the measures. That was 
what he wished to know himself; not from 
any object of ociose curiosity, but from a 
sense of duty to his constituents and the 
country. After some high compliments to 
the manliness of character, and distinct- 
ness of expression of the right hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Peel), and an expression of 
his deep regret that he did not form a 
part of the government, the hon. baronet 
observed, that no man was fit to preside 
over a divided cabinet, but a man of the 
high character, profound judgment, and 
exalted rank of lord Liverpool. It had 
been his fate to differ from the right hon. 
gentleman, now at the head of the govern- 
ment upon a very vital question. If that 
question had been carried in that House, 
he, for one, protesting against its princi- 
ples, and deploring the consequences 
likely to result to the country, would have 
felt it to be his duty to bow with submission 
to the decrees of parliament; but, as the 
opinion of the House had been most de- 
cidedly expressed against the entertaining 
such a proposition, he felt it more impera- 
tive upon him to require from the right 
hon. gentleman some intimation of the 
nature of the principles upon which the 
government was in future to proceed. Then 
came the question of what confidence was 
to be reposed in a minister? Every 
thing, it was known, in this country, 
turned upon confidence; and it was 
therefore a matter of the last importance, 
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that the person placed at the head of the 
government should openly avow the prin- 
ciples upon which he intended to proceed. 
—The hon, baronet then animadverted 
with some severity upon the topics ad- 
vanced by the hon. baronet, the member 
for Westminster, and declared tleat it was 
altogether impossible for him, or any other 
person who had been in the habit of sup- 
porting his majesty’s government, to con- 
tinue his confidence to an administration 
formed of such a strange mixture of ele- 
ments. Could any thing be so irrecon- 
cilable with all the notions entertained of 
an efficient government, as the fact, that 
when the right hon. gentleman was asked 
to explain the principles of his govern- 
ment, that explanation came, not from the 
minister at the head of the government, 
but from the hon. and learned gentleman, 
the member for Winchelsea. It had been 
said, that the hon. and learned gentleman 
would be able to give a more active, libe- 
ral, and efficient support to the govern- 
ment by not taking office. That his sup- 
port was efficient, every one who knew his 
great abilities must allow, and that it was 
liberal as yet, he was prepared to admit ; 
but he preferred knowing the exact con- 


dition in which that hon. and learned gen- ' 


tleman and his friends were placed; for, 
so long as the right hon. gentleman ab- 
stained from entering into an explanation 
of the principles upon which he was to 
conduct his administration—so long as he 
avoided naming clearly the persons of 
whom it was composed—so long must the 
confidence of the House and of the coun- 
try be withheld. [The hon. baronet was 
vehemently cheered by Mr. Peel and 
others, during the whole of these observa- 
tions. ] 

Mr. Canning said:—I hope the House 
will permit me to say a few words in reply 
to the very didactic speech of the hon. 
baronet who has just favoured the House 
with his opinions, and in explanation of 
my observation upon a former occasion. 
The speech of the hon. baronet refers 
principally to the reception which I have 
given to a question addressed to me in 
the commencement of this debate. I do 
not object to that question itself, upon 
any considerations connected with its ob- 
ject; but I must take leave to say, that 
I have never known, in the whole of my 
parliamentary experience, those rules 
which courtesy permits, and which con- 
venience has sanctioned, to have been 
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violated to so great a degree by any mem- 
ber of this House [cheers]. Upon the 
understanding that the answer is to be a 
mere matter of courtesy, it sometimes does 
happen, that a member, without any pre- 
vious notice, asks leave to put a brief 
question to the minister, upon a subject 
of pressing importance. Such I have, 
speaking from my own recollection and 
experience, always understood to be the 
course; but I never, I repeat, recollect 
any instance of a question without notice 
being accompanied by a speech such as 
we have this night heard from the hon. 
member opposite. This was my impres- 
sion, and I have since consulted others, 
who declare it to be correct. That any 
hon. member, under the pretence of ask- 
ing a question, should seize the opportu- 
nity of introducing a motion, and that 
motion too thrust forward in the middle 
of another motion of great and almost 
paramount importance, the business of the 
evening, and the discussion upon which 
the House was most anxiously awaiting, 
is, I repeat, a circumstance altogether un- 
precedented in the annals of parliament. 
To that question thus put to me, and 
under these circumstances, I applied my 
observation, when I said, that the attempt 
was only calculated to excite disgust. 





There is a consequence, too, resulting 
from it, which the hon. gentleman does 
not foresee ; and that is, that no minister, 
_if such a course is pursued, will feel him- 
_ self bound to answer such questions at all. 
|The hon. member made it a matter of 
| complaint against me, and as a reason for 
| his conduct, that 1 was not in my place 
, at the time he expected, and when he 
| wished his question to be answered. But, 
did not the hon. gentleman recollect it 
was usual, in such cases, to have the 
courtesy to give some notice of a member's 
intention? If he had given me the slightest 
intimation that he intended to put any 
question to me, it certainly should have 
brought me down instantly to give a re- 
ply; but, even then I might have felt not 
a little surprised at the course pursued by 
the hon. member—a course so absurd and 
so inconvenient, that any ore must see it 
could not fora moment be tolerated. I 
rejoice, Sir, however, that the standard of 
opposition is at length raised in this House. 
Such an act is to me worth a. thousand 
professions of qualified neutrality. In 
whatever mind the feeling of hostility 





lurks, let it come boldly forth, and boldly 


it 
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will I meet it [cheers]. As there have 
been one or two questions asked me, I 
trust the House will extend its indulgence 
to me, while I briefly answer them. I am 
asked, what I mean to do on the subject 
of parliamentary reform? Why, I say to 
oppose it—to oppose it to the end of my 
life in this House, under whatever shape 
it may appear [cheers]. I am asked, what 
I intend to do on the subject of the Test 
act, I say, to oppose it [cheers]. It has 
so happened, that the Test act is one of 
the subjects upon which it has never yet 
been my lot to pronounce an opinion in 
this House. But yet I have an opinion 
upon it, and I do not hesitate to declare 
it. 1 think that the exertions of the legis- 
lature ought to be directed to the redress 
of practical and not theoretical grievances ; 
and that inasmuch as any meddling with 
the Test act might go to prejudice that 
great question, the success of which I 
have most truly at heart, therefore I will 
oppose it [cheers]. I hope I have spoken 
out. I hope I have made myself clearly 
understood. As to the charge brought 
against us by the hon. baronet who spoke 
last, that the government, when called 
upon to give an answer upon the subject 
of its composition and its policy, left the 
answer to those who had no apparent in- 
terest in or connection with the question, 
I deny the charge. I say, without hesi- 
tation, that the accusation is untrue. The 
whole of the speech was addressed, not to 
the government, but to those members 
who supported the government, and they 
have assigned their reasons through the 
mouths of the hon. members for Win- 
chelsea and Westminster. I never will 
shrink from explanation or defence, either 
to the hostility of the open and manly foe, 
or to the not less dangerous insinuations 
of the disavowed opponent [loud cheers]. 
Sir E. Knatchbull, in explanation, said, 
he thought the right hon. gentleman, be- 
fore he asserted the accusation to be un- 
true, might as well have examined whether 
any such accusation had been made. What 
he had said was, that government, when 
called upon to explain, did not give any ex- 
planation. But he never said, that the 
right hon. gentleman had referred his ex- 
planation to the hon. and learned member 
for Winchelsea, or to any other hon. 
member ; for he did not believe that that 
right hon. gentleman would condescend 
to leave to any one to do that for him 
which he was so capable of doing himself. 
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Mr. Canning —The hon. baronet’s ex- 
planation makes the case worse than it 
was. He mistakes, or seems to mistake 
me, when he supposes that I was denying 
that I had not answered the question 
when called upon. My defence begins 
earlier, I say not, that I did not answer, 
but that I was not called upon; and I 
appeal to my right hon. friend (Mr. Peel), 
whether his observations were not address- 
ed to those members who supported go- 
vernment, and not to the government 
itself. The proposition is, therefore, ad 
invidiam in the highest degree [cries of 
“No, no”]. I say it is. The charge is 
this, and the hon. baronet has repeated it ; 
he says, government were called upon for 
explanation. First, he says I declined to 
make any answer; and by his second in- 
dictment, he charges, not that I refused to 
answer, but let others take it out of my 
mouth. But I deny the charge altogether. 
I again appeal to my right hon. friend, 
whether the whole of his speech was not 
directed against those who supported go- 
vernment, and to that speech 8 had re- 
ceived an answer from those gentlemen. 
Another and a conclusive reason which I 
have for thinking it was so, is this; that 
from the knowledge which I have of my 
right hon. friend’s conduct, I am sure he 
(whatever others may do) has too much 
courtesy and justice to make a charge 
which he knows I am, by the rules of the 
Hause, precluded from answering, as I 
had spoken before. I have no hesitation 
in saying, that there has been nothing like 
wilful misrepresentation on the part of the 
hon. baronet. Whatever mistake he may 
have been betrayed into is referable, 
solely, no doubt, to the heat of debate ; 
and, as to any personal feeling, which he 
may have attributed to me, I can assure 
him, that I bear anger on these occasions, 
“as the flint bears fire.” 

Mr. Peel bore testimony to the cor- 
rectness with which his right hon. friend 
had stated the effect of his allusions. 
While, however, he acknowledged that 
the right hon. gentleman had set his hon. 
friend right in this respect, he must con- 
tend, that he had a fair right to ask those 
who had accepted office, under the new 
government, why they had so taken office ? 
He thought, however, that, throughout his 
speech, he had most particularly implied, 
that he was satisfied his right hon. friend 
intended to adhere to his principles; and, 
acting upon his own views of the interests 
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of the established. church, he still consi- 
dered, that he was justified in demanding 
of those who had taken office, on what 
principles they had joined his right hon. 
friend? In conclusion, he could not help 
saying, that he looked upon the animad- 
versions of the hon. baronet, the member 
for Westminster, as totally uncalled for. 
Lord John Russell said, he had felt con- 
siderable surprise at the irregularity which 
the late right hon. Home Secretary had 
committed, in at first saying, that he was 
about to speak on the propriety of the 
House proceeding with the motion of the 
gallant general, and then going into certain 
charges, at great length, against those who 
had accepted office under the new govern- 
ment, and giving his own reasons for re- 
fusing todo so. Now, as he did not mean 
to accept office himself under it, he might, 
perhaps, the more readily be allowed to 
make a few observations on the speech of 
the right hon. gentleman, who had said, 
among other things, that he supposed, if 
there was any principle of union which 
bound together the parties comprising the 
present administration, it was the wish that 
there should be some change effected in 
the constitution of parliament. He was 
astonished at this remark ; for the right 
hon. gentleman might have remembered 
to have heard the right hon. member for 
Knaresborough, (Mr. Tierney) but a very 
few sessions ago, declare his conviction, 
and from the opposition side of the House, 
that parliamentary reform never could be 
a party question in this country. It might 
be allowed him also to state a fact, which 
he had, perhaps, better reason to be in- 
formed of than the right hon. gentleman, 
and that corroborated this view of the case. 
He himself, some few years since, had ex- 
pressed his wish, that the whole of the 
party with which he usually voted should 
unite to promote the cause of parliamentary 
reform; but it then appeared, not only 
that most of the leaders of that party were 
desirous that it should not be made a party 
question, but that the Whig party, if they 
should come in as a party, would be op- 
posed to it, or to any other measure hav- 
ing parliamentary reform for its object. 
This fact he mentioned, to shew that it 
could not be justly imputed as a crime to 
any person, with whom he had been in the 
habit of voting, to have taken office on the 
present occasion, without having stipulated 
that parliamentary reform should be made 
a party question, But, perhaps, the right 
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hon, gentleman expected that he (Lord J. 
Russell) should introduce that question 
again to the House. It happened unfortu- 
nately, however, that the very last time he 
had mentioned the question, in the course of 
the last session, he had declared that that 
would be the last occasion of his doing so. 
And why had he made that declaration ? 
Because he had found a great lukewarm- 
ness on the subject throughout the coun- 
try. And that growing lukewarmness he 
believed to be attributable to the improve- 
ment which had taken place in the man- 
ner of conducting the government. Whe- 
ther the people of this kingdom were right 
or wrong in allowing themselves to become 
indifferent upon such a cause, it was not 
now for him to examine; but he did be- 
lieve, that as long as they saw the general 
affairs of the country well conducted, and 
actuated by a spirit of improvement, they 
would not look too narrowly into the con- 
stitution of that House of parliament. At 
all events, such Jukewarmness did at present 
prevail; and he had, therefore, found it ne- 
cessary to give up the course he had pursued 
formerly, of annually bringing this topic 
under the consideration of Parliament. 
The right hon. gentleman would give him 
leave to say, on the other hand, that if 
any one thing more than another could be 
calculated to produce parliamentary reform, 
in a few years, it would be the placing the 
hon. gentleman who commenced this de- 
bate in one of the highest situations of 
the government; for, in that case, and un- 
der such political principles, Ireland would 
be so afflicted with contending factions, 
and all their trains of insurrections and 
political misery, that her dreadful state 
would furnish an irresistible argument for 
the necessity of parliamentary reform. He 
too sincerely loved his country to desire 
to see parliamentary reform effected at 
such a price. Then, again, as to the 
right hon. gentleman near him (Mr. Can- 
ning), after seeing him for so many years 
backed by those who had now deserted him, 
and his progress fettered and his powers 
clogged, on too many occasions, by the 
views of some among those with whom he 
had co-operated, he was, also, too happy 
to find that right hon, gentleman no longer 
so restrained, but at the head of his ma- 
jesty’s government, to wish to moot against 
him the necessity of parliamentary reform, 
under circumstances like the present. 

Mr. G. Dawson, in reply, began by de- 
claring that he should not divide the 
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House upon his motion, But he must 
observe, that a question having been by 
him addressed to the right hon. gentle- 
man opposite, that right hon. gentleman 
had got up, and in a manner very uncour- 
teous—and, as he thought, very unparlia- 
mentary—had answered him. Of the con- 
ciseness of that answer, he had nothing to 
complain ; but undoubtedly it would have 
been much more satisfactory to the country 
at large, had the right hon. gentleman con- 
descended to reply more fully. Upon the 

oints to which his question referred, he 
had thought he was justified, as a mem- 
ber of Parliament, and in the discharge of 
his duty, in seeking for information. Hav- 
ving obtained that information substantial- 
ly he should not divide the House on his 
motion [cries of “ divide”]. No, he would 
not divide, but other hon, gentlemen, who 
desired to do so, might. Before he sat 
down, he must take,the liberty of observing, 
that the House had little reason to con- 
gratulate itself upon the mode in which 
one of its members, who had so risen in 
his place for the purpose of propounding 
a question had been treated. The right 
hon. gentleman ought to recollect, that for 
five years he had served with him, and 
voted with him on the other side of the 
House; that, for five years, that right hon. 
gentleman had never met with an uncour- 
teous expression fromhim; that he had never 
refused to that right hon. gentleman the 
tribute of admiration so justly due to his 
extraordinary talents. Allthisthe right hon. 
gentleman should have recollected before 
he adopted the sort of manner he had that 
evening assumed in answering his question. 
In introducing the present motion, he had 
carefully abstained from all allusions, ex- 
cept to state his opinion of the manner in 
which the right hon. gentleman had at- 
tained to his present distinguished station. 
He must, however, take leave to say, that 
had he thought proper to go into all the 
details which had been elsewhere alluded 
to, he might have recollected some pas- 
sages in the past life of the right hon. 
gentleman which would justify, in his own 
mind, some suspicions of that right hon. 
gentleman, as a political character—some 
suspicions touching the manner in which 
he had got his present office. But he 
had done no such thing ; he had carefully 
abstained from every such allusion After 
what had passed, however, he must observe, 
that if that right hon. gentleman looked 
back upon his experiences in past days, his 
VOL, XVII, 
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reflections on what. had taken place in 
those days could be of no gratifying de- 
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scription. The right hon. gentleman had 
thought proper to say, that his motion had 
been received with disgust by the House, 
Now, the proposition had not been receiv- 
ed with disgust by the House. That such 
a feeling had been excited in the House, 
he unequivocally denied ; although the 
right hon. gentleman had certainly en- 
deavoured to treat it with disdain, as far as 
he was personally concerned. Whatever 
imputations the right hon. gentleman 
might, however, have thought proper to 
indulge in, he trusted that his character, 
both as a member of Parliament and as a 
former member of his majesty’s government, 
was sufficient to repel them; and he did 
so now in the same terms, and with the 
same disdain, that the right hon. gentle- 
man had himself evinced. 

Sir G. Warrender expressed his surprise 
at such a discussion having arisen out of 
a question, and a reply, which the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last, seemed, how- 
ever, to think of so stinging a charac- 
ter. At first, he had expected that there, 
would be a degree of neutrality, as be- 
tween the contending parties, in respect 
of the Roman Catholic question: and he 
was the more sorry that that neutrality 
had not been observed, because he could 
feelingly declare, that the absence of it 
had very nearly lost him his election. On 
the present occasion, he must say, that as 
fair and honest a factious course had been 
pursued by the gentlemen opposed to the 
government, as it had ever been his fortune 
to witness. The right hon. gentleman, late 
the Home Secretary—for whom he had the 
highest respect—in the first place, had 
deprecated the going into a discussion, 
which would prevent the House from fully 
entering into the motion of the hon. and 
gallant general, and then went on, to his 
great surprise, into almost every irrelevant 
topic which could besuggested. Seriously, 
he must thank the gentlemen who had taken 
so active a part in fomenting this discus- 
sion: because it enabled him to perceive 
what was the course of opposition which 
they were attempting to pursue in regard 
to the right hon. gentleman. To that 
right hon. gentleman, he, for one, should 
tender—a most inefficient it might. be, 
but certainly a most cordial and zealous, 
support. He was afraid he had been but 
an idle member of parliament; but he had 
had experience enough, as a member, to 
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appreciate the very unfair sort of attempt 
which was making, to surround the posi- 
tion of that right hon. gentleman with all 
sorts of difficulties, by agitating the Ca- 
tholic question. To that right hon. gen- 
tleman and the government connected 
with him, he should give his most zealous 
aid. 

The motion was negatived without a 
division. 


Suiprine Interest.] General Gas- 
coyne then observed, that if he were now 
to bring forward his motion, the House 
might divide upon it; and he therefore 
thought it would be adviseable not to 
carry it further at present. He appealed 
to his right hon. colleague to say whether 
or no the question should not be post- 
poned. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he was not pre- 
pared to give a decided answer to his 
gallant friend, as to whether his motion 
should be pressed at present, or deferred 
to a future opportunity. The judgment 
of his gallant friend must decide the ques- 
tion. This much, however, he would 
offer his gallant friend by way of advice : 
If he considered the present occasion a 
fit opportunity for pressing the question to 
a division, there was no reason why he 
should not do so. 

Mr. Heathcote hoped that further time 
would be allowed before the discussion of 
this important question would again be 
argued. One thing was certain; namely, 
that while the question relative to the 
formation of his majesty’s government was 
open to the observations of hon. members, 
neither this question, nor any other un- 
connected with the one at issue, would 
have the least chance of being fairly and 
dispassionately handled. Suppose the 
question were fixed for to-morrow, might 
not the member for Derry again come 
down, and in the midst of the discussion 
bring forward some motion similar to that 
with which he had favoured the House 
to-night? There never was atime when 
the spirit of party was so high as at pre- 
sent; and he might truly add,’there never 
was a question brought before the House 
which required more temperance and less 
of pee feeling than that which the hon. 
and gallant general proposed to bring for- 
ward. _ The hon. gentleman concluded, 
by moving, that this question be now 
adjourned. 

The motion was postponed till Monday. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, May 4. 

New Apministration.] The Earl of 
Winchilsea said, he would take that oppor- 
tunity of asking, whether it was the inten- 
tion of any noble lords opposite, some of 
whom had recently occupied the places 
they held in that House, to bring forward 
any motion on the three great constitutional 
questions which had been supported ably 
and strenuously, and, he might add, with 
firmness and consistency, by some noble 
lords opposite. The questions he alluded 
to were, parliamentary reform, abolition of 
sinecure places, and the repeal of the Test- 
act. If there was no intention on the part 
of any noble lord opposite to bring forward 
any of the questions during the present 
session, he should think it his duty, under 
the existing state of affairs, and particularly 
when he saw the most extraordinary con- 
dition of his majesty’s government, com- 
posed of two different parties, one of which 
had always constitutionally supported the 
questions he had alluded to, while the 
other had always opposed them ; to bring 
under the consideration of parliament those 
questions, which would put to the test the 
principles of the present administration. 
He therefore proposed, on the 11th of 
June, to bring forward a motion, for the 
House to resolve itself into a committee to 
take into consideration the state of the 
nation. He did not think he was called 
upon to state the grounds for making this 
motion, further than what he had done; 
but he thought noble lords must agree with 
him in thinking, that either there was an 
abandonment of principles on the part of 
the noble lords opposite, or that there was 
some private cause, which was calculated 
to influence their public opinion, and pro- 
duce unanimity among them. One of 
these two positions must be conceded to 
him ; and he thought it necessary, for the 
preservation of the national and political 
character of the country, to bring the 
question to a decided issue. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
it might be convenient to consider directly 
what was the real state of the government 
as it stood at present; for there were re- 
ports going abroad that some of the offices 
of the new government were only pro- 
visionally filled up. 

The Earl of Harrowby said, that, as 
there was no motion before the House, the 
course pursued by the noble marquis was 
quite irregular. 
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The Earl of Lauderdale said, there was 
a motion before the House. That motion 
was, that the House be summoned. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
if he had been out of order, the learned 
lord on the woolsack was there to correct 
him ; but if it were supposed that he would 
be put down by any noble lord, for broadly 
stating his opinion on any subject, he could 
tell that noble lord, that he was addressing 
himself to a man of very different character 
and spirit from what he expected. The 
extreme haste in which the noble lord 
opposite rose to interrupt him, proved that 
what he was about to say would not be 
very agreeable for him to hear. He was 
confident that he must feel a little awk- 
ward. He had heard reports, that it was 
not certain whether some of the noble lords 
who now occupied places in the cabinet 
were ultimately to retain them. Being of 


that opinion himself, he should like for a ; 


little elucidation upon the subject. He 
had heard that the noble lord who was 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and the right 
hon. gentleman who at present filled the 
situation of Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, were not permanently 
to remain in those offices; that they onl 

held them provisionally, until other noble 
lords might find it convenient to launch 
into office. Those noble lords waited a 
short time to see to what issue the govern- 
ment might come. Was he to understand, 
that those noble lords who had gone over 
to the other side of the House were deter- 
mined to retain their new offices; or did 
they look upon those offices as only pro- 
visionally held? This question was one 
of so much importance, that it was highly 
necessary to come to a right understanding 
upon it. When he looked at the building 
which had been erected, he found it 
divested of all its main pillars, and that it 
was composed now of a sort of rubbish. 
The artificer had certainly been dexterous 
in forming the building ; be he questioned 
with its durability. Could he have found 
out such a mass of rubbish in any other 
quarter, formed as it were by the two 
parties. The artificer had made a dex- 
terous endeavour to un-Whig a part of the 
Whigs, and un-Tory a part of the Tories. 
In such a situation was the government 
now placed. Good God! who could 
without pain look back for twenty years, 
and now see the country in such a. state, 
that if one went along the streets he heard 
every man saying—‘ Good God, what will 
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become of this?” Was the first lord of 
the Treasury permanently resolved to 
attach himself to that party, and those 
political persons, to whom, for the last 
twenty years, he had been opposed? Was 
he disposed to take them into his councils? 
He should like to know whether the ap- 
pointments of the government were real, 
before the great question came on, to bring 
forward which a noble earl had wisely given 
notice ; and he should like to learn also, 
whether it was thought that a government 
could carry on the business of this coun- 
try with only a provisional arrangement? 
There was one point more which his feel- 
ings induced him to touch upon. That 
his noble friend, who had been lately 
elevated to the peerage, and who had in 
early life walked hand-in-hand together 
with him, under an individual who had 
carried the glories of this country to a 
higher pitch than any other minister ;— 
that that noble lord should at this moment 
find those individuals, to whom he had 
been opposed for the last twenty years, now 
supporting the government, and. quietly 
contemplate such a state of things, he 
could not understand. He was consistent 
in the view which he took of this subject ; 
and though he might be told, that it was 
not right to state these things, yet his 
feelings were too strong to allow him to 
be silent. He did not attempt to take a 
part in public affairs ; but the present state 
of things was so peculiar as to force him 
to state his sentiments. In the new ar- 
rangement, some noble lords had been 
elevated to that House; but they must 
not come there to lord it over the House, 
or to put down any of their lordships when 
speaking his sentiments. 

Lord Goderich said, he thought he 
should be wanting in respect to their lord- 
ships, among whom he had been so re- 
cently introduced, if he abstained froin 
making a few observations, in consequence 
of what had fallen from his noble friend ; 
for so he thought he must still call him, 
although he had been pleased to designate 
him as part of the rubbish of which the 
government was formed. But if that go- 
vernment was composed of rubbish, still 
he would not consent to be beaten in de- 
tail by discussing incidentally, any subject 
that might be introduced ; especially when 
a noble earl was prepared to open a strong 
battery upon the building, which was to 
blow all the rubbish away. Let that be 
done. He asked no better; and he cared 
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not one straw for the consequences. The 
only circumstance which placed him in the 
situation he now held, and the only cir- 
cumstance which made him a member of 
that House was, an anxious desire on his 
part to prevent that very dissolution of the 
government, with a wish to cause which 
he had been reproached ; for, if he had not 
yielded—he would not go into details— 
to the most earnest representations not to 
press his anxiety to relieve himself from 
office at a time when, if he had pressed his 
desire, it would have endangered the ex- 
istence of government— if he had not 
yielded to those representations, he should 
before now have taken leave of public life. 
He therefore asked for a fair field and no 
favour, and would abide by the result. 

The Marquis of Londonderry did not 
mean to apply the term rubbish to the 
noble lord. He had formed part of the 
old administration ; and he meant to apply 
the term to those only who had newly 
eome in. 

The Marquis of Anglesea observed, that 
he was, in consequence of that explanation, 
designated as part of the rubbish. After 
the plain explanation he had given of the 
motives which induced him to accept the 
situation which he filled, he should not 
trouble the House with any further ob- 
servations. 

Lord King stated, that allusion having 
been. made to a building, he would give an 
explanation of the word rubbish. Any per- 
son who was practically acquainted with 
building houses must know, that what was 
sent away from the building was the rub- 
bish. The noble marquis seemed to have 
a mist before his eyes when he wished to 
see an end of the present government. 
The noble marquis thought that it could not 
stand; but he was convinced that it would 
stand, in spite of all the efforts that might 
be made to the contrary. The noble mar- 
quis had stated, that the architect found 
great difficulty in making a foundation; 
but he thought that the present building, 
with the scaffolding before it, was much 
more ornamental and more useful than the 
old building. As the noble marquis was 
a general, he would remind him of the 
answer given by a French general toa 
German officer, who, after drawing out 
his battalions, offered to fight the French- 
man. The French general said, that it 
was his plan never to fight but when it 
pleased himself; so that the noble lord 
need not feel surprised, if those persons 
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whom he had been addressing should act 
directly contrary to his advice. 

The Marquis of Salisbury said, that the 
present subject had been brought on by 
the intemperance of one of the cabinet 
ministers. He had thought that a noble 
lord, long practised in that House, would 
not have interfered to put down a noble 
lord not in the habit of addressing the 
House. With respect to what had fallen 
from his noble friend, he had no doubt but 
that some part of the present cabinet held 
their offices only provisionally. He un- 
derstood that the noble lord at the head 
of the Foreign Department held his situa- 
tion only provisionally. He was greatly 
surprised that his noble friend should have 
taken place. Indeed, they all seemed to 
feel an anxious desire to retain place at the 
expense of political consistency. He be- 
lieved that the hon. gentleman at the 
head of the government had, from his love 
of office, placed himself in a dilemma from 
which he would not easily extricate him- 
self. He was under the necessity of bring- 
ing forward that measure, of which he 
had so long been the distinguished and 
violent advocate, or else he was deceiving 
the country. Ambition was his ruling prin- 
ciple. His ambition had deprived the go- 
vernment of those illustrious men, who had 
so long conducted public affairs to their 
own credit, and to the great benefit of the 
country. 

The Earl of Harrowby hardly thought 
it necessary to say a single word upon his 
interruption of the noble marquis. He had 
conceived that the question had been put 
and carried; and under that impression, 
he had interrupted the noble marquis. 
He believed every one would acknow- 
ledge it to be impossible for him to in- 
terfere for the purpose of preventing any 
noble lord from stating his views and sen- 
timents, whether they might be more or 
less pleasant to him. He was happy that 
the noble lord opposite had given notice of 
his motion, and that their lordships were 


to have a full and complete discussion ; for . 


he did not like to take up detached parts 
of a subject. Though he was there in his 
place, he was not there by his own wish. 
On the contrary, his wish would have 
been, at the period of life when his facul- 
ties for official duty might be supposed to 
be diminishing, to withdraw himself from 
the public service : but he had not hesitated 
an instant as to the line of conduct which 
he had to pursue. The reasons which in- 
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duced him to take the course he had fol- 
lowed, there would bea future opportunity 
to explain: but in the meantime he would 
say, that if a man could practically do any 
thing which would lead, more or less di- 
rectly, to procure that object, the attain- 
ment of which was the most to be desired 
of any object in the whole political hemi- 
sphere, there was no sacrifice of feeling, no 
sacrifice of personal views, which a man 
was not bound to make. No greater sa- 
crifice could have been made on his part, 
severed as he was from his political and 
personal friends. He was grieved that he 
wasno longer sitting beside them ; but that 
was not the only sacrifice he had made; 
and there was nothing which he would 
not willingly sacrifice, rather than take 
away the smallest grain or atom of his 
weight from that scale which he wished to 
preponderate. ; 

The Earl of Winchilsea withdrew his 
motion, and said that he would, on Mon- 
day, fix the day when he would call their 
lordships’ attention to the state of the 
nation. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 4. 

New ApMINIsTRATION.] Onthemo- 
tion, that the Committee of Supply be post- 
poned till Monday, 

Sir 7. Lethbridge said, that he should 
oppose the going into a committee of sup- 
ply on that day, as the opinions which he 
entertained of the title of the New Ad- 
ministration to the confidence of the coun- 
try were such as would render it impossi- 
ble for him to acquiesce in any grant which 
might be proposed. The observations 
which he was about to make would hardly 
be agreeable to the hon. gentleman on the 


other side; and some which he had in-- 


tended to make he should be compelled to 
postpone, in consequence of not seeing the 
first Lord of the Treasury in his place ; but, 
for those remarks which he had to offer, 
he believed the present was a perfectly 
fit and competent time. He did not mean 
to say that, in consequence of what he had 
to offer, the House might feel itself bound 
to stop all supplies to his majesty’s govern- 
ment, but still he thought, that both 
the House and the country should look 
with jealousy to the measures of the pre- 
sent crisis. Report said, that a part of 
the existing government was merely pro- 
visional ; if so, the state of things was one 
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of the most unprecedented and uncon. 
stitutional of which he had ever heard. It 
was true that no direct question had been 
put upon this subject; and perhaps if 
such a question were put, it would meet 
only with the same description of answer 
which had been given to the questions of 
last night by the first minister of the 
Crown. He confessed that he had been 
shocked to hear such an answer as that to 
which he alluded, given from such a place. 
As the right hon. gentleman was not pre- 
sent, he was precluded from observing upon 
it; but he hoped to have an opportunity of 
noticing it when the right hon. gentleman 
was in his place. It had been the custom 
for questions to be asked from the op- 
position side of the House, and not to be 
answered—as they had been last night— 
by a single sentence from the right hon. 
gentleman, which his best friends could 
hardly have heard with satisfaction, and 
which, on all other persons, had made an 
impression which would not easily be 
erased. Now, he wished to know whether 
the existing government was provisional ; 
for if it was provisional, what confidence 
could the country place init? The last place 
in whichhe had ever expected to find himself 
was, opposing his majesty’s government ; 
but being there, he would do that which 
he conceived to be his duty. He would 
do this in spite of the taunts, and the 
tirade of ridicule, and, he might almost 
say, of the load of insult, which was at- 
tempted to be fastened upon all those who 
questioned the propriety of the recent mea- 
sures. He, for one, would not be so put 
down. He stood there as a representative 
of the Commons of England, and he would 
execute the trust committed to him to the 
best of his ability. And he confessed that 
when he had heard, on the last night, the 
first minister’s declaration of his intentions 
and opinions upon many important po- 
litical questions, and compared those views 
and opinions with the known tenets of the 
hon. gentlemen who sat around him, he 
was at a loss to conceive any principle upon 
which their coalition could be defended. 
What confidence could the House or the 
country place in a ministry made up of 
such materials? What confidence could 
the people of Ireland have in the con- 
duct of those persons, who, having a 
hundred times protested against the 
thought of taking office, or supporting 
government, unless upon the condition of 
the Catholic claims being granted, had 
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now volunteered their aid to an administra- 
tion, by which those claims were not to be 
made even a cabinet question ?—The hon. 


baronet then proceeded to defend the late | 


ministers from the charge of cabal,—an 


accusation which had however already | 
been triumphantly refuted in another | 


place. The duke of Wellington, too, had 
been charged with assisting in the cabal, 
as it was called, of the resigning ministers ; 
but his grace had come out from it with 
unimpeached honour. He had justified 
himself in a fair, open, plain, and manly 
way ; and the only effect of the calumny 
would be more deeply to rivet him in the 
affections of the country; which would 
thenceforth look up to ‘aie with a still 
greater confidence. He was glad, there- 
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more anxious to get if he had a cause to 
try in the courts below. Of that opinon 
he had given proofs, and there was no 
man whose opposition he would more de- 
precate in that House; and he would say 
why : the hon. and learned gentleman had 
got such an uncommon way with him of 
turning every thing into such a pleasant 
course of ridicule, that he had never ex- 
perienced any thing like it from his boy- 
hood down to that day. He challenged 
any one, whether from the history and pro- 
ceedings of that House or of any other 
place, to name his fellow. For his part, 
he was only a plain country gentleman ; 
but though he was not able to speak well, 
he had the courage to do his duty. Cer- 
tainly, if there was any thing which he de- 


fore, that the charge had been made. He | tested doing, it was speaking. But not all 
regretted the secession of the late ministers, | the splendid ridicule used in castigating 
yet one good resulted from it; namely, that | him—not all the insults which might be 
it would be known where men of firmness | shown him—indeed he had received no 
and consistency, in whom the country | insult from any body, although he had seen 
could confide, were to be found. For his | 
own part, he approved of those who would | 
abide by their principles, without suffering ' 
themselves to be overcome by the tempta- | 
tion of place and power to desert those | 


rinciples for office, however great and 


valuable the advantages. He was aware | 


that, constitutionally speaking, the king 
had a right to fix on any man whom he 
chose to prefer for his first minister; but 


it was plain that the Crown and the coun- , 


try might be left in a dilemma, if his 
ministers should leave it in doubt, what 


principles were to guide the government. | 


What if, in either House of parliament— 
[The hon. baronet was interrupted by a 
slight murmur with mirthful symptoms 
which gradually passed round the benches, 
without any cause perceptible inthe gallery, 
until Mr. Brougham was ‘seen moving 
up by the Speaker’s chair to take his seat.] 
That was one among many other reasons 
why he could not place confidence in the 
present government [a laugh]. He was 
not aware of the cause of the merriment 
which had just now taken place, but he 
found that it was occasioned by the en- 
trance of an hon. and learned gentleman, 
who was certainly a great actor ; not at all 
new on their boards, though new in that 
seat. He had been told the other night 
by the hon. and learned gentleman—he 
wished to be allowed to call him his friend— 
he hoped that they might be friends. [Mr. 
Brougham signified his assent.] There 
was no man whose assistance he would be 





it thrown about, lustily upon others. He 
wished this to be understood—to insult he 
would not submit: to ridicule he supposed 
he must bend. He hoped the hon. and 
learned gentleman would be as sparing of 
him as possible on this occasion. But, 
whether he would be so or not, he would 
do his best in stemming that torrent 
which he thought threatened mischief, 
and ultimate ruin to the country ; however 
feeble might be the support which his 
opinions received. But, what did he say? 
Feeble support! Nosuch thing. There 
would be soon support strong enough. 
There would soon be others to take those 
places which he and his friends, he felt for 
his own part, had too rashly taken up. Their 
voice would be heard, because it would 
come from breasts which were true to 
principles. Those (the Opposition) benches 


-would shortly be filled by men of con- 


sistency and honesty ; who would support 
the cause with talent and ability answer- 
able to this great occasion. He was sorry 
not to have had the attendance of the 
right hon. first lord of the Treasury. But 
though not now present, the right hon. 
gentleman would be there on other oc- 
casions, when the House would have full 
opportunity of discussing grievances. The 
motion before the House was for fixing 
another day for the motion’ of granting 
supplies. He saw no reason for fixing 
another day for that motion. It was im- 
possible for the House to have confidence 
m the new government, and certainly not 
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such confidence as to vote it any supplies; 
so that there could be no occasion for 
fixing another day. He was for determin- 
ing the point now. He knew that this 
course was open to objection, and that 
there was something of an invidious ap- 

earance in his adopting it. But still he 
felt himself justified in doing so; and he 
hoped that the House, if it were angry 
with him, would take no other mode of 
expressing it, than by showing him good 
and sufficient reasons that it was not fit 
now to be pursued. One word on some of 
the terms which had been applied to him 
and his friends in the discussion of last 
evening. They had been called a factious 
opposition. He would be candid enough 
to admit, that he did nct approve of the 
course taken by the late under Secretary. 
He had not been consulted upon it be- 
forehand, or he would have dissuaded his 
hon, friend from adopting it. He had 
shown that he did not approve of it, be- 
cause he had not said a word in support 
of it; he believed that he had given a few 
cheers, occasioned by the remarks which 
were made in the course of the discussion. 
But now, as to the word faction, it was a 
word easily expressed, and had a tremen- 
dous effect when expressed from the lips 
of the hon. and learned gentleman. But 
he was now only following their own ad- 
vice. Had not the right hon. member for 
Knaresborough expressly told the right 
hon. fgentleman, that he would not con- 
sent to vote a shilling, until the adminis- 
tration should be settled? But there was 
no administration settled. Would they 
call that a settled administration, where 
half the places were to be filled up? And 
then, what right had the hon. ‘and learned 
gentleman behind them to give them his 
support without taking office? Why, he 
was dishonest to his own cause in refusing 
to take office. He ought to have refused 
to support them, unless he was put into 
the best office under the Crown. He was 
depriving the country of the use of his 
abilities in acting as he had done. He 
had no more right to be sitting where he 
was than he (sir T. Lethbridge) had to be 
sitting on the opposition benches. He 
ought to come down three steps. Why, 
he was the first spokesman they had. Of 
all the men he ever heard, the hon. and 
learned gentleman had, in the greatest 
perfection, the talent of ridicule. He 
could make the best arguments of those 
he opposed go for nothing. He hoped 
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the hon. and learned gentleman would not 
do so with him to-night. He hoped, for 
this once, he would allow what had been 
said to have its full weight. After the 
speech which he had made, he really 
thought that he was entitled to some con- 
sideration from the House. The hon. 
baronet, the member for Westminster, had 
said, that he was neither Whig nor Tory 
and that there were no such distinctions. 
He would not talk of it, if the House did 
not like those terms ; but as he understood 
it, there were two different parties, in the 
country professing opposite principles, and 
he thought it useful for the country. The 
people knew where to find them when they 
were wanted. He admitted that that hon. 
baronet had taken a most honourable si- 
tuation on the benches opposite, provided 
that there was no compromise. If there 
was any compromise, then he must declare 
his opposition to the course taken by the 
hon. baronet. He felt that he had a great 
duty to perform towards his country, and 
he would go through with it. The coun- 
try looked up to the hon. baronet. His 
high station, his aristocratic birth, his long 
line of honourable ancestors, and his own 
qualities, gave him a great weight; but 
what must they think of his coalition with 
the right hon. gentleman? It was plain 
from the speech of the right hon. gentle- 
man, that he was as much a Tory as ever. 
Did he not still promise to oppose parlia- 
mentary reform. Did he not say that he 
would oppose the repeal of the test and 
corporation acts? Why, there was not a 
Whig who heard him, but must have 
shrunk at hearing him, and have said with- 
in himself—‘‘ Egad! this is not the man 
forme.” There was not a more able man in 

that House than the right hon. gentleman, 

no man could be better acquainted with 

parliamentary tactics: no man ever had 
shown greater force of persuasion or 
power of language. He objected, how- 

ever, to the paring down of those princi- 

ples which had supported the country, 

and to the tacking to the opposite sides of 
the House, in hopes of office. It. looked 
like that greediness for the loaves and 

fishes, of which they had heard so much 

talk. There were a number of offices still 

kept open. What could that be for? 

Were they kept as baits to catch others ? 

Why were they not filled? Perhaps the 
intention was, that they should go back to 

their constituents: It might be that, in 


case of opposing government with too 
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much success, they would dissolve the par- , 
liament. He hoped he should always be ; 
ready to face his constituents; and the | 
only way to enjoy that readiness was, to | 
act always on sound, determined, avowed, 
principles. The moment they went to 
pare down and qualify principles, the 
House ought to make a stand. What a 
thing it was for the public to see five or 
six good fat offices not disposed of! 
“Who is this for?” and “ who’s to have 
that?” was the general question. His 
answer was, that he did not know; but 
he supposed those who would do the most 
for them. And then the people would be 
told, by way of explaining, “ all the great 
questions are again to be hung up, the 
notices in the Red-book of the House of 
Commons, which stood for discussion, are 
half struck out, and all the rest postponed.” 
No one, mean time, could tell them why. 
This ought not to be, and therefore money 
ought not now to be voted; and this brought 
him back to the point from which he set out. 
Ministers were not in a condition in which 
they had a right to ask for supplies. Let 
the offices be first filled, that they might 
see in whom they had to trust. He op- 
posed administration for paring down prin- 
ciples: and he would oppose any admi- 
nistration which would hang up the great 
questions upon which the country wished 
for decision. He had a great duty to per- 
form; and he had, to the best of his abi- 

lity, performed it. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he would not have 
risen but for the circumstance, that during 
the very entertaining speech of the hon. 
baronet the benches had become gradually 
full, And he now rose to inform those 
hon. gentlemen what was the real question 
upon which so extraordinary a speech had 
been delivered. It was not the question 
of granting supplies, nor of going into a 
committee for the purpose of resolving to 
grant them ; but it was, that the Secretary 
of the Treasury proposed to postpone to 
another day the motion which stood for 
this ; upon the discussion of which motion, 
the hon. baronet might have had the very 
opportunity which, according to the tenor 
of his speech, he desired. The hon. ba- 
ronet had alluded to the probability of 
calling a new parliament. Certainly, his 
motion might have the effect of placing 
the government in a disagreeable situation ; 
for if there were no supplies, and the 
House should prevent itself from going into 
a committee, which would be the neces- 
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sary effect of not postponing the motion 
to a day fixed, the government might find 
it necessary to take some other steps to 
elude the difficulty. As to the arguments, 
he would be ashamed to detain the House 
one minute upon them. They were the 
fragments of a speech, which the hon. ba- 
ronet ought to have made three weeks ago. 
It was hard that ministers should be op- 
posed for no other reason than that they 
were supported by some gentlemen who 
thought better of the present government 
than of that which the hon. baronet fa- 
voured. He entreated the hon. and 
learned gentleman behind him not to draw 
that evening upon those inexhaustible 
stores of wit and ridicule which he had 
at his command, according to the alarmed 
apprehension of the hon. baronet, but to 
abstain for once; especially as the House 
had enjoyed enough of the ridiculous for 
one occasion [cheers, and a laugh]. 

Mr. W. Peel was sorry to detain the 
House by stating some reasons differing 
from those of his right hon. relative for 
resigning his employment. Independent 
of the feeling which they had in common 
upon the Catholic question, he saw no 
reason for confiding in the government of 
the right hon. gentleman. His confidence 
was placed in the ministers who had re- 
signed, not in those who retained office. 
He admired the talents of the right hon. 
gentleman, and he had no fear, while he 
was assisted by the cooler heads and more 
regulated minds of the ministers who had 
now left him; but, when he saw him sur- 
rounded by a crowd of visionary theorists, 
of political economists, and the professors 
of what were called the liberal principles of 
the present day, he could not look without 
alarm at the dangers to which the country 
was exposed ; nor view without apprehen- 
sion the perils into which it might be pre- 
cipitated. He did not think that there 
ever was a greater delusion attempted on 
the country than the formation of the pre- 
sent cabinet. Six out of the eleven persons, 
he would venture to say, would not hold 
their situations long. If they were really 
joined by the noble lords whose influence 
they boasted, why did not those noble 
lords join them in an unequivocal manner ? 
It might suit the views of those noble 
lords ; but how would it suit the country ? 
Were the affairs of the Foreign and Home 
Offices fit objects to be trifled with? This 
was not the way that the country ought to 
be governed. He was of opinion, that the 
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Government gave no sufficient security for 
the Protestant establishment. The ap- 

intment of the first Lord of the Treasury 
increased his apprehensions. He did not 
know how the coalition was effected ; but 
he thought that there must be a sacrifice 
on one side or on the other. The greater 
the sacrifice the greater the compliment to 
the right hon. gentleman. Indeed, the 
right hon, gentleman seemed to be fortu- 
nate in the readiness of his friends to make 
sacrifices. An hon. baronet gave the House 
to understand last evening, that he was 
ready even to sacrifice his dinner [a laugh]. 
He had not actually used the word dinner ; 
but from the tone and manner, and the 
time of the evening, it was easily inferred 
that dinner was uppermost in his thoughts. 
In conclusion, he repeated; his conviction, 
that the new government was so defective 
that it would not satisfy the country. 

Sir G. Warrender said, that he had not 
been much misunderstood by his hon. 
friend and colleague. He was quite ready 
to give his support to the new administra- 
tion, and he intended to give up dinner and 
all other amusements which would inter- 
fere with that object. On this account he 
must postpone the agreeable society and 
comfortable entertainments which he had 


shad the honour to enjoy in company with 


his hon. colleague, till the end of the ses- 
sion. They would each recover their good 
humour, and would meet over a good 
dinner with renewed satisfaction. At pre- 
sent, there seemed to be a little too much 
soreness among some members of the 
House for the loss of places [cheers] to 
allow them fully to enjoy themselves. 
But, after the session he trusted that their 
convivial parties would be renewed with 
mutual satisfaction. 

Lord Castlereagh complimented the 
hon. baronet on that sound display of truly 
English feeling which the House had wit- 
nessed. He would tell hon. gentlemen 
opposite, that he sat there as an inde- 
pendent member ; aye, as independent as 
they were when sitting on that side. He 
hoped more independent, as he would com- 
promise no principle to get over to the 
other side of the House. He could not 
reconcile it to that duty which he owed to 
his constituents, to give any support what- 
ever to such an administration as the pre- 
Sent. On one occasion, however, they 
should have no cause to doubt his cordial 
co-operation: he alluded to the Catholic 
question, which he hoped the ministers 
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would put upon a proper footing for the 
sake of Ireland. The fate of that country at 
least ought not to be tampered with by 
the intrigues, or private purposes, of party. 
She ought to know how she was to be 
treated, and what she had to expect from 
a government professing to be favourable 
to her dearest interests. He had been only 
a short time in that House; but he con- 
fessed that, had he been an experienced 
member, the appearance of things would 
have given him cause to tremble. Sucha 
manifestation of detailed artifice, and even 
trickery, had never before been exhibited. 
This being the case, he wished to know on 
what foundation the government of the 
country stood? What did the right hon. 
gentleman mean to do with that great ques- 
tion, to which he had so long given a sup- 
port, the sincerity of which could not be 
doubted, and with an eloquence which did 
honour to his talents? Let the right hon. 
gentleman beware how he tampered with 
public opinion. He stood upon the 
brink of an abyss, and ought to beware 
how he precipitated himself into it. Until 
he understood the real position of the 
government, he could afford it noconfidence. 
He said this with ne hostile feeling ; but 
because he was bound, as an independent 
man, to do justice to his constituents. He 
had been returned by them in the most in- 
dependent manner; and he owed them a 
similar confidence; he had not even been 
pledged to support the late government, 
much less one constituted like the present, 
which should receive from him the most 
undisguised, unqualified, uncompromising, 
opposition. 
The motion was agreed to. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, May 7. 


Catnouic Emancipartion.] The Bishop 
of Chester rose to present a Petition to 
their lordships from the city of Chester, 
against granting any further concessions 
to the Catholics; and in presenting it he 
felt himself called upon to say a single 
word. He had not, on any occasion, felt 
any great anxiety to vindicate himself from 
reports; but, on the present occasion, it 
had been said publicly, that he had been 
the instigator of the present petition, and 
he must therefore distinctly and solemnly 
assure their lordships, that he had not heard 
of the petition until he had received it to 
present to their lordships. Though he 
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might, on several occasions, have stated 
what his own opinion was, and might have 
referred to the popular opinions, he never 
had, since he had sat in the House, nor 
when the subject to which the petition re- 
ferred was under discussion in parliament, 
been the instigator of a single petition. 

Earl Grosvenor said, he had been re- 
quested to support the prayer of the peti- 
tion. It, however, could never be sup- 
posed that he approved of its prayer. He 
was not surprised at his right rev. friend 
disclaiming all connexion with the getting- 
up of that petition, after it had been un- 
justly reported that it had been prepared 
under his authority. He was also readily 
disposed to be satisfied with that disclaimer, 
for he knew that the people of Chester had 
such a horror of Popery, that it had in- 
duced them to send up a second petition 
to their lordships, during the present ses- 
sion, against Catholic emancipation. He 
believed there was no place in England 
where the horrors of Popery pressed them- 
selves on the minds of men, women, and 
children, in so great a degree asin Chester. 
Though he did not expect any rapid pro- 
gress towards the change of that feeling, 
yet he did expect that, ultimately, a change 
would take place ; for some friends of his 
residing in Chester, had lately assured 
him, that they began to entertain a differ- 
ent opinion upon the subject of the Roman 
Catholic claims to that which they had 
formerly held. 

The Duke of Sussex said, he held in his 
hand a petition relating to the same sub- 
ject. It came from the Roman Catholics 
of the province of Connaught, praying to 
be relieved from those penalties under 
which they laboured, and to participate in 
those civil rights from which they were now 
excluded. In presenting this petition, he 
thought it his duty to say a few words, in 
the first instance, to support the prayer of 
the petition; and likewise to state the 
reasons which had prevented him from 
presenting the petition sooner. When this 
petition was first handed to him, he had 
been prevented from attending to his duties 
in that House, on account of being engaged 
upon their lordships’ committees; and 
afterwards an event had taken place, which 
caused him to delay still longer presenting 
the petition. But, seeing that so great a 
number of petitions against the Catholic 
claims had been presented to their lord- 
ships, he thought he should be acting un- 
justly towards the individuals who had 
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placed the petition in his hands, if he de- 
layed any longer to present it. The subject 
was one which had occupied his serious 
attention, and he humbly stated that his 
opinion was totally unaltered ; but at the 
same time he must be permitted to observe, 
that the question was one of extreme deli- 
cacy and importance, upon which it was 
requisite to go with the feelings of the 
country. It was highly necessary not to 
urge forward this question with violence, 
or offend the public mind by haste. The 
question was one which required time, and 
ought not to be hurried. He never con- 
sidered, that the subject should be forced 
unwillingly on the country, and still less 
that it should be got rid of by clamour. 
The question of the Catholic claims had 
never been considered as a party question : 
it had been left open to every one to vote 
as he pleased. With that view of the 
subject he had always voted, and with that 
view of the subject only he should always 
vote; but if the question was to be made 
the standard of a party, he would not give 
to it the aid of his voice. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


New ApMINisTRATION.] The Marquis 
of Londonderry, in rising to move for some 
information, in addition to that moved for 
by his noble friend a few days before, 
which would enable their lordships to form 
a correct estimate of the state of the 
Foreign Office, spoke to the following 
effect:—If the noble lords opposite will 
get up and state, that the present adminis- 
tration is constituted as it is to remain— 
that it is not, in the view of the noble lords 
opposite, merely provisional—then I will 
not persevere in pressing this subject on 
your lordships, or move for those papers 
which I now mean toask for. But, unless 
they make such a declaration, I shall feel 
it my duty, not only now, but at every 
subsequent opportunity, to ask for such 
information as will enable us to see what is 
the state of the offices held by the noble 
lords on the other side. My noble friend 
said, the other night, he wished for a fair 
field and no favour; and my noble friend 
will do me the justice to believe, that I am 
not a man who wants any thing but a fair 
fight. I think I have served my country 
sufficiently long to entitle me to try a 
little to find out what is going on, and I 
shall bring forward motions until I see in 
what state the government stands. Its 
present posit on is quite a new one. Is it 
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only a provisional government? Are not 
many of the noble lords whom I now see 
merely the shadows of office? I have 
read of a shadowless man; but, in my 
humble opinion, the First Lord of the 
Treasury has many shadows. I mean to 
move for a return which will elucidate the 
present situation of the Foreign Office, 
and what it was when it was held by my 
most lamented brother. It was said, that, 
in this department, the expenditure has 
been much increased since then. I believe 
also, as it is stated, that the First Lord of 
the Treasury has taken care of himself, 
and that he has made sure of being pro- 
vided for—that he has actually received a 
pension of 3,000/. a-year for his services. 
I want to ascertain exactly what is the 
situation of the Foreign Office ; and, there- 


fore, I shall move for the Returns I shall’ 


mention. If, however, the noble lords 
opposite will say the government is not 
provisional, I will not press the motion. 
But, until the point is ascertained, I will 
continually and repeatedly call on the 
House, till the end of the session, to as- 
certain this point. It is said that the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment is provisional, and that the First 
Lord of the Treasury is to return to the 
Foreign Office ; seeing that the patronage 
and appointments are so great. This is 
only a report, but I believe the report may 
be true. I am told that, in a short time, 
the Secretary of War is to take the office 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and that 
the First Lord of the Treasury is to unite in 
himself that office with the office of 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. When I 
hear these things stated, I wish to know 
the grounds of this desire, on his part, to 
return; and therefore it is, that I shall 
move for some Returns to show the extent 
of the establishment. I see a change in 
all the offices of the country, from that 
state in which the wisdom of our ancestors 
had settled them. I see a change in 
those established systems which the great- 
est statesmen and the wisest men of this 
country have approved of. They are all 
of a sudden overturned, and new arrange- 
ments made. We have a new administra- 
tion, in form as. well as in men. Of the 
navy I speak with humility, for I know 
nothing of it; but of the army I know 
more; and the army is now to be so re- 
gulated, that the whole patronage is to 
be thrown into the hands of the ministers. 
It has always been customary for some 
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person to be placed at the head of the 
army, who knows how to select the officers, 
and who can give officers of merit that 
promotion which their character deserves ; 
but the army is now to be entirely regu- 
lated by the Secretary of War. The fact 
is, that difficulties are every where ‘met 
with, because nobody knows whether he is 
to remain in office or not. I declare to 
my noble friend (lord Goderich)—to whom, 
privately, nobody bears more affection than 
I do—that I am sorry to see him numbering 
in his ranks those noble lords who have 
long been the champions of reform. He 
has united himself with a democracy, who 
have always been acting as if they were 
aiming at a Revolution. I speak my 
opinion > of the situation of the 
country ; and this is also, I believe, the 
opinion of every rational man. I give 
notice, my lords, that I will seize every 
opportunity of endeavouring to find out on 
what ground the government stands. [I 
am but a humble individual to undertake 
such a task; but I do it conscientiously. 
I have no feeling but that of duty. I should 
not certainly have quitted my usual course, 
and have pressed myself on your lordships’ 
attention, if I did not think it was my 
duty. It becomes a man of spirit to declare 
his opinions, and I declare that the present 
administration is the most contemptible in 
the whole range of history. I speak with 
submission, and mean nothing personal to 
the individuals. I speak not of noble lords 
individually; but to the administration as 
a whole. But I must call this the most 
trifling and mean arrangement I ever heard 
of; and this stops far short, I believe, of 
the general opinion of the country. When 
I see the noble lords now sitting opposite, 
place themselves under the direction’ of 
my noble friend, to carry into effect some 
little arrangements, to get over the business 
for a short period, and that then the par- 
liament, as it is said, at least the House of 
Commons, is to be sent to the right about 
—so I understand the President of the 
Board of Trade has stated elsewhere—I 
ask, are we to go through the session with 
one hand tied, and not know who are to 
be ministers and how we are to be governed ? 
There are some great names in our history, 
such as Pitt and Fox. Would they, I ask, 
have submitted to such a system as this? 
Would they have consented to make a 
part of a provisional government? If the 
noble lords opposite will stand up, and 
say this is not the case, I will waive my 
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purpose, and will not move for the papers ' 
which I propose to have laid before your | 
lordships. If not, I declare, that day after | 


day, I will show up the drivelling, the con- 
temptible position, in which the public 
men of our time are placed. There are 
some other points into which I will enter. 
I will state to your lordships some of the 
reports in circulation. I am entitled to 
do this, though I am not able to prove 
them to the House. With respect to these 
reports, they do no credit to the noble 
marquis on the opposite side; and he and 
other noble lords would find nothing so 
easy as to contradict them. In stating 
them, perhaps I may be accused of 
indiscretion ; and I know that I run a great 
risk that what I state may not be true. I 
will not go into the details of all this pro- 
visional arrangement, but J will state in 
what manner it was made. Your lord- 
ships may perhaps attempt to arrest my 
progress, and perhaps I may be written 
down by avile and a venal press [hear, 
hear!]. I know that I shall be assailed 
by ridicule, on every succeeding day; but 
that shall not stop me from pursuing my 
course. I know, and your Jordships all 
feel, how disagreeable it is to be soassailed ; 
but I will not be stopped, whether the 
attempt be made to arrest me in this 
House, or to beat me down by a venal press ; 
because I will tell both, that all their 
ridicule passes by me “as the idle 
wind, which I regard not.” It is re- 
ported—and if I state it, I may perhaps 
induce noble lords here, and right hon. 
gentlemen in another place, distinctly 
to deny it—it is reported, I say, that an 
eminent barrister, a member of the other 
House, did make certain overtures respect- 
ing himself and his party, and respecting 
a noble marquis and his party, to the First 
Lord of the Treasury [hear, hear!]. I beg 
leave to state, that I give this on no author- 
ity; it is only a rumour. But, at the 
same time that the overtures came, they 
were received and put into the right hon. 
gentleman’s pockets. He held no con- 
sultation as to these overtures, and had not 
made acquainted his colleagues with their 
nature. He pocketed them. Some time after- 
wards, the First Lord of the Treasury went 
to Windsor, and while there a certain use 
was made of these overtures, and that 
brought about the connection, into the 
particulars of which 1 will not enter fur- 
ther. The result is there to shew what 
took place, and to show what were the 
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consequences of the learned advocate’s 
overtures, and the noble marquis’s ad- 
herence to them. I will also state to the 
House what has been said of the manner 
in which his colleagues were treated by the 
First Lord of the Treasury. They were 
kept entirely ignorant of the whole pro- 
ceeding until ten days afterwards—entirely 
ignorant of the use made of these overtures 
at Windsor. There has been a great deal 
of talk about cabal, by which the present 
administration has been formed ; though, 
if the report be true, there is another word 
which would be more appropriate than 
cabal. I should call it an intrigue. If 
the overtures were concealed ten days 
after the negotiations were closed with the 
other party, there has been nothing before 
like it in our history, if I except some pro- 
ceedings in the year 1809. How this 
came to be known I am not acquainted, but 
secrets will come out; and the First Lord 
of the Treasury found it necessary to tell 
one or more of his colleagues, the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
for example ; when that gentleman asked 
him what was the date of the overtures, 
and then exclaimed, “‘ Good God! Is it 
possible that you can have had them in 
your pocket a whole fortnight, and not 
have communicated them to any of your 
colleagues?” Are these things true, I 
ask, or are they not? Will the noble mar- 
quis stand up and say that no overtures 
were ever made? Will the First Lord of 
the ‘Treasury deny what is loudly pro- 
claimed? I declare I have no information 
[loud cries of hear, hear!]. Noble lords 
cry “hear!” but though I haye no parti- 
cular information, these things are reported 
in public ; and let those to whom they ap- 
ply deny them, and I shall be the first to 
throw myself on the indulgence of your lord- 
ships. Let those I have named say the re- 
ports are incorrect, and I shall be the first, 
not only toacknowledge my error, but to re- 
quest the indulgence of your lordships, and 
humbly to ask pardon. Nothing is more 
easy than to deny such assertions ; and if 
they be denied, I shall not follow up this 
motion. If this provisional government 
continues, I shall feel it my right, and my 
duty, to assail them in every possible man- 
ner, until the real state of the circum- 
stances are known; and I hope, before 
long, to hear the truth acknowledged, 
and to see some arrangement made for a 
permanent administration. The present 
one cannot receive any support, composed 
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as it is of Whigs and Tories. I declare to 
God that the noble marquis is in a position 
in which I should not like to stand. He 
is like a fish in the water—propelled by 
his tail. The tail of his party has forced 
him into office. He has left the great post 
he occupied, on the side of the House 
whence he dealt forth the thunder of his 
eloquence, and he has walked over to the 
other side, and placed himself under the 
direction of my noble friend. I have a 
great respect for my noble friend. We 
have known each other long, and we re- 
spect and love each other; but I must 
confess, that I think him not at all to be 
compared to that noble marquis, whom we 
have all heard with respect and admira- 
tion ; not at all to be compared, I say, to 
lord Lansdown [Order, order !]—not at all 
to be compared to another noble lord, who 
has notwithstanding descended from his 
high pinnacle, and now condescends to 
serve en second under my noble friend. 
This is my general opinion, and I have 
thought proper to state it; because, on all 
public occasions, one feeling in me is pa- 
ramount to all others—the feeling that I 
ought to do my duty. I have acted on 
this feeling in every situation, and will act 


on it while God pleases to prolong my life. | p 


I acted on it for twenty years while I was a 
soldier; and I now feel it more necessary 
than ever to do so. It is the duty of every 
honest man to stand up in his place and 
speak his opinions, when the abominable 
and ungrateful press of the country is 
showering its abuse on the illustrious duke 
who saved the country, and secured for it 
its present glory; when it is made the in- 
strument for paralysing the public mind, 
and neutralising all parties, spreading 
abroad vile and abominable principles, and 
running down the greatest man of our 
time ; when this is the case, it is not pos- 
sible that he should not recall to the re- 
collection of the country those periods 
when the late administration held the 
reigns of government; and it was impossi- 
ble but that that administration would shine, 
in the records of history, tothe present, like 
the sun to darkness.—-The noble marquis 
concluded by moving; Ist, for a Return 
of all appointments made by the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, whether at home or 
abroad, since January Ist, 1822, specify- 
ing the Nature of the Office, the Salary, 
the Name of the Persons appointed, as 
well as the Salaries of all Ministers, Con- 
suls, Secretaries, and other Officers ap- 
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pointed by the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, and distinguishing the Total 
Expenditure of the Foreign Office; 2nd, 
for a Return of all the Extraordinary Ex- 
penses of the Foreign Department since 

1822; 3rd, an Account of all the New 
Appointments made by the Foreign Office 
since November, 1822, to the present time, 
stating the cause why the Appointment 
was made; 4th, for a Return of the 
Names of all Persons under the Adminis- 
tration of the Foreign Office, from the 
Secretary of State to the lowest Officer, 
who have retired from office with Pen- 
sions and Allowances, since September, 
1822, up to the present time, distinguish- 
ing for what Services the Pension has 
been granted, and under what Authority ; 
stating also, if the Grant has been made 
with the authority of the Lords of the 
Treasury. The last Return, the noble mar- 
quis explained, included ambassadors and 
other diplomatic characters. He had 
himself had the honour to fill a situation 
of this kind, and he wished to know if the 
noble lords who had held these situations 
had received, or ought to receive, pen- 
sions? He had served eleven years, and 
was not one of those who had obtained a 
ension. 

Lord Dudley and Ward replied to the 
noble marquis, but parts of his sentences 
were inaudible below the bar. We under- 
stood his lordship to say, that their lord- 
ships would not expect him to follow the 
noble marquis through the vast variety of 
topics which he alluded to, and which 
it would have been much better had he 
omitted altogether, or at least deferred 
them until the day when the motion of 
which his noble friend had given notice 
should come on. As the noble marquis 
had thought proper to allude to him, he 
should beg leave to trouble their lordships 
with afew words. He should not go into 
all the charges of the noble marquis, but 
should confine himself to that one which 
related to his acceptance of the office he had 
now the honour to hold.—I accepted it 
(said his lordship) because I was convinced, 
by the opinions of those whom I respect, 
that by so doing I might humbly and ho- 
nourably serve his majesty at a time when 
the services of his subjects were more espe- 
cially required. How long I shall con- 
tinue to hold the office which I now occu- 
py, depends on his majesty, and on my 
conviction that I can serve him usefully 
[cheers]. But, be that continuance longer 
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or shorter—and as far as my individual 
feelings are concerned, the shortest period 
will be the best. I shall not be deterred 
from the discharge of its duties, by any 
idle clamour or vain attacks, with which I 
may happen to be assailed. With respect 
to the motion of my noble friend, I can 
assure your lordships, and the noble mar- 
quis himself, with equal sincerity, that it 
is not my wish to suppress any information 
which he may think necessary, and we 
can furnish to the House, in consistence 
with our public duty. On the contrary, 
it is my own wish, and I am sure I can 
answer for my noble and right hon. col- 
leagues, that it is theirs, to pay every at- 
tention to calls such as have been now 
made upon us. But, with respect to the 
papers now sought, they are so complicated 
and voluminous, that I am sure the noble 
marquis himself will not consider me dis- 
posed to occasion any unfair delay, if I 
suggest, that it will bé better for him to 
withdraw his proposed motion, and substi- 
tute for it a notice of motion for some fu- 
ture day, in order to afford his — 
government an opportunity to consider 
whether all which he demands ought to be 
complied with—whether it can be granted. 
I repeat, my lords, there exists no desire 
on the part of the government, to suppress 
or withhold any information which it is in 
its power to afford. I can answer for my 
right hon. friend, to whom so much allu- 
sion has been made, that such is not his 
intention. Under these circumstances, I 
trust the noble marquis will be induced to 
give notice of the motion for some other 
day. Ihope, with this view, he will consent 
to withdraw it for the present, appointing a 
future, and not distant, day, for its discus- 
sion: giving his majesty’s ministers, mean- 
while, sufficient time to consider whether 
they can afford the information he requires. 
I make this suggestion to the noble lord, 
with the fullest and most entire disposition 
to grant every thing which he may ask, 
provided it be consistent with my official 
duty. 

The motion was accordingly postponed 
till Wednesday. baselines 


CaTHoLic Question.] The Earl of 
Mansfield intimated his intention of sub- 
mitting a motion to their lordships, on the 
subject of Catholic Emancipation, on the 
7th of June; for which day he moved, 
that their lordships be summoned. 

Earl Grey rose to put a question to the 
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noble earl, respecting the purport and 
tendency of his motion. From what 
passed upon a former night, he did not 
very distinctly understand with what view 
the question was to be brought forward. 
This he did understand, that nothing was 
more opposite than the sentiments enter- 
tained by himself and the noble earl on 
the subject. Now wishing, as he did, 
that every thing which took place with 
regard to that question, might promote 
its ultimate success, he desired to know 
what was the object of this motion; and 
he should also wish, if it was convenient, 
to be made acquainted with the manner in 
which it was to be framed. 

The Earl of Mansfield said, he was ready 
to give every explanation in his power ; 
but he must be excused if, at that mo- 
ment, he was unable to detail precisely 
the form and object of the motion. How- 
ever, he was able to say, that it was his 
wish and intention to lay before their lord- 
ships a resolution, declaring, that the 
country was now in a fit state to express 
their decided opinion with regard to the 
exclusion of the Catholics from power, 
and to say whether that exclusion ought 
to be abolished, or limited, or maintained, 
in its present state. He should also pro- 
pose to them to declare, that they ap- 
proved of the principle of exclusion, and 
that they considered it to be founded on, 
and immutably connected with, the prin- 
ciples of the British constitution. And 
further, it would be his wish to obtain, by 
means of this motion, a declaration from 
the Crown, that would allay the alarms 
of his majesty’s Protestant subjects, by 
making it known, that it was his majesty’s 
intention to resist any encroachment on 
the ecclesiastical establishments of the 
country. This was the purport of his 
motion, although these would not be the 
precise words of it. Whether he pro- 
ceeded or not in this motion, would de- 
pend in a great measure, on the opinions 
of those whom he respected. His 
own opinions with regard to the policy 
and propriety of exclusion were (he was 
obstinate enough to say) likely to remain 
unchanged; but he should not act upon 
them alone. The motion he intended to 
submit, was one which, if it succeeded, 
would, he thought, be attended with gene- 
ral benefit : if it failed, he knew that ridi- 
cule would be attempted to be attached to 
it. All that ridicule he was himself pre- 
pared to submit to; but he should not 

















ress the motion, if those for whose opin- 
ions he entertained the highest respect 
should think he ought to defer it ; but he 
should not be prevented from persisting 
in his motion by any apprehension that 
by withdrawing it he should be blamed 
for weakness or indecision. 


ApreaLts—DeEputTy SPEAKER OF THE 
House oF Lorps.] The Commission 
for the appointment of the Master of the 
Rolls, as Deputy Speaker, was read by 
the Clerk of the House. 

The Earl of Lauderdale wished, that it 
should be explained, by some member of 
the government, whether, by the commis- 
sion they had just heard read, it was in- 
tended to make the learned person there- 
in mentioned the Chairman of the House, 
for the purpose of hearing and deciding 
Appeal cases, without, at the same time, 
creating him a member of the House ? 
If such was the object of the commission, 
he thought it involved a strange anomaly ; 
since, after having heard the case, and 
drawn up the judgment, that learned per- 
son (for whose talents he entertained the 
sincerest respect) must put that judgment 
into the hands of a peer to move that it 
be received by their lordships. He thought 
the present administration had been pledged 
to act upon the principles of lord Liver- 
pool’s administration. Now, he wished 
to know whether this appointment was a 
part of their performance of the promise ? 
There had been some time since a Deputy 
Speaker iatroduced into their lordships’ 
House; but, had the noble earl, then at 
the head of the government, introduced 
among them a person who was not a 
peer to fill that situation? Certainly not: 
for it had been filled by a noble lord 
whose decease they had recently had 
reason to regret. He wished, therefore, 
upon this subject, to know, what were the 
intentions of the government. 

The Lord Chancellor {lord Lyndhurst] 
begged to take upon himself the whole 
responsibility of the measure now intro- 
duced to their lordships’ notice. He 
thought they would be of opinion that, 
considered as a temporary measure, and 
with respect to the business of the House 
and of the court of Chancery, it was both 
prudent and proper. The noble earl had 
alluded to lord Liverpool’s administration, 
and had spoken as if there was no prece- 
dent for this measure. Now, he might 


have recollected—and, if he pleased, no | week to dispose of the English and Irish 
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man could recollect such matters better 
than the noble earl—that there was a 
precedent to be found for it. However, 
without going into the circumstances of 
that case which furnished a precedent for 
the measure now adopted, it would, 
perhaps, be necessary, that he should state 
what had been the course pursued in this 
instance, and what the reasons which had 
induced him to adopt it. He would first 
recal to their lordships the state of the 
business of the House on appeals, There 
were now before their lordships seventy 
Appeals from Scotland, and forty from 
the courts of England and Ireland. In 
the course of last session the noble lord 
to whom allusion had been made, with 
all his talent for business, with all his 
quickness of perception and legal learn- 
ing, and with all his perseverance and 
industry (and he did not hesitate to affirm, 
that to his perseverance in the duties of 
his office he had fallen a victim), could 
not get through more than forty of the 
Scotch Appeals. In this state of things, 
what was the course pursued? It was 
proposed, and he again declared that it 
was proposed on his advice and responsi- 
bility, to dispose of the Scotch Appeals 
by the assistance of the Chief Baron of 
the court of Exchequer, who was inti- 
mately acquainted with the Scotch law, 
and who was to devote two days in the 
week, for the hearing of the Scotch Ap- 
peals. More than that time he could not 
devote to that object, without injury to 
the suitors of his own court. The assist- 
ance, therefore, of the learned individual 
named in the commission just read would 
be required for one day, in furtherance of 
the same object. It was absolutely ne- 
cessary that the lord Chancellor should 
sit for two days in the week, to decide 
English and Irish Appeals; and he was 
quite sure, that if noble lords referred to 
the business of the court of Chancery, 
they would be convinced that the lord 
Chancellor could not be spared from that 
court more than two days in the week, 
without prejudice to the public interest. 
By the system proposed, there would be 
five days in the week devoted to the hear- 
ing of appeals. The Scotch Appeals 
would have three days employed upon 
them by two individuals of great know- 
ledge and talent, and both well conversant 
with the laws of Scotland; and the lord 
Chancellor would sit for two days in each 
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Appeals. This arrangement would give 
him four days for the court of Chancery— 


a period which, he trusted, would te’ 


found sufficient to keep down the busi- 
ness of that court. He must say, that it 
would not have been just towards himself 
to launch him at once into the hearing of 
all the Appeals now before the House, and 
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; Moner, should the king choose to appoint 


such a person to that office, he would only 
sit there to assist the House, and he would 
be bound to give the House such opinions 
as the House might exact from him. That 
there had been a change in the constitu- 
tion of that House, with regard to the 
hearing of appeals, he was ready to ac- 


to require him, at the same time, to dis- | knowledge; but it was a change effected 
pose of all the business now in arrear in | by no other power than a majority of that 


the court of Chancery. If their lordships 
would grant him the indulgence which, 
he thought, he might in justice require, 


he would pledge himself, before the next | 


session, to perfect a plan, with reference | th ‘ 
him it would introduce the practice of de- 


to the business of his court, that should 
secure its performance regularly, faith- 
fully, and accurately [hear, hear!]. The 
arrangement now proposed was merely 
temporary ; and, notwithstanding what 
had been said about lord Liverpool’s ad- 
ministration, he might observe, that it had 
had the good fortune to meet with that 
noble earl’s approbation. 

The Earl of Lauderdale did not object 
to the arrangement of the business itself, 
and did not wish to throw the heavy duties 
of the court of Chancery and of this House 
upon the shoulders of the lord Chancellor; 
but his objection was, that whoever might 
be appointed to take part in the perform- 
ance of those duties should be enabled to 
do so as a member of that House. He 
was sure there was none more capable, in 
every respect, than the learned individual 
whose commission had been now read; 
but he objected to the anomaly of appoint- 
ing an individual to try appeal cases there 
—an employment of the highest confidence 
—when that individual, after having formed 
his judgment, must propose it toa peer 
before it could be received by the House. 


Lord Holland said, that, as a member of | 


that House, he must object to noble 
lords using expressions, which seemed to 
convey the idea, that the learned law lords 
sat in that House to try and decide ap- 
peals. The right to try and decide ap- 
peals was not limited to any one noble 
lord, or to any particular peers in pre- 
ference to the rest; but resided in every 
member of that House equally. They 
were all “ peers;” and that one word 
showed that they were all equal. It was 
the duty of every man in that House, asa 
lord of Parliament, to sit and insist in the 


hearing of appeals. If the deputy Speaker | 








House, and not only so, but at the express 
recommendation of the nobleearl. When 
that alteration was first introduced to the 
House, he (lord H.) had warned them of 
the inconvenience of ‘it; as it seemed to 


ciding Appeals by some individual mem- 
bers, and not by the whole House. The 
lord Keeper, the Speaker, and the deputy 
Speaker of that House might be com- 
moners, and they would then only give 
their assistance to the House, not to decide 
the Appeals brought before them. Even 
the lord Chancellor himself, though a 
peer, did not possess any additional power, 
as lord Chancellor, in the decision of ap- 
peals ; and when he spoke upon any sub- 
ject under discussion, he was obliged to 
quit his seat, and to speak only as a peer, 
though he took, at the head of the duke’s 
bench, that high rank to which he was 
entitled by the dignity of his office. If 
the deputy Speaker was sitting, and the 
lord Chancellor came in, he must also 
take that seat as the first peer in rank. 
These were the rules of the House, and he 
was sorry that they seemed to have been 
forgotten. It was not because they had 
the satisfaction of having some learned 
law lords among them, that expressions 
were to be used, calculated to mislead the 
people, and to make them imagine that 
those learned lords, and not the whole 
House, sat to decide appeals. 
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Catnotic Emancipation — New 
ApministraTIon.] Mr. M. Fitzgerald 
begged leave to withdraw his notice of mo- 
tion which stood for to-morrow, for “‘ re- 
commending that the House of Commons 
shall take such course as may be best 
calculated to realize the policy in which 
the Union of Great Britain and Ireland 


or the lord Keeper was, as by the consti- | was recommended to the Legislatures of 
tution of that House he might be, a com- 


both Countries.” 
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The Speaker asked, to what day the 
right hon. member meant to postpone it ? 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald replied, that he 
meant to withdraw the notice altogether. 

The Marquis of Chandos begged to call 
the attention of the House to the declara- 
tion of the right hon. member when he 
originally gave the notice in question, 
that it was absolutely necessary that some 
measure should be adopted immediately 
for the purpose of restoring tranquillity 
to Ireland. Having changed his seat, 
with his seat, the right hon. gentleman 
seemed to have changed his opinions ; but 
perhaps it might be as well if he would as- 
sign his reasons for withdrawing a notice 
given under the circumstances just men- 
tioned. It seemed, that now certain ho- 
nourable members had gone over to the 
other side, they were not allowed the same 
free exercise of their judgments which 
they formerly possessed ; and he was in- 
clined to think, that this was the true 
cause why the notice was not merely post- 
poned, but entirely abandoned. He hoped 
that other gentlemen would not desert 
their principles as well as the side of the 
House they had formerly favoured with 
their presence, and thus teach the country, 
which once admired the character of an 
English Whig, to look upon it as disgraced 
and degraded. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald said, he should be 
most anxious, if the forms of the House 
permitted him, to offer some remarks upon 
what had fallen from the noble lord. He 
presumed that in bringing forward his mo- 
tion, or in abandoning it, he was at liberty 
to exercise his own discretion, and was re- 
sponsible to no person. If, however, he 
was less responsible to any persons than to 
others, it was to the decided and unquali- 
fied enemies of the claims of those, for 
whose interest he professed to act. 

Sir 7. Lethbridge rose to order. The 
right hon. member, he said, had an un- 
doubted right to withdraw his motion with- 
out giving any explanation of his motives 
for doing so. There was now no question 
before the House, and any further con- 
versation would be irregular. 

The Speaker said, that the right hon. 
member was unquestionably out of order ; 
but he ought to have called the noble 
lord to order in the first instance. His 
attention, however, was occupied at the 
time, by some questions proposed by mem- 
bers near the chair, and he did not hear 
what was passing. The House, perhaps, 
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would permit him to express his regret 
that the hon. baronet had not detected the 
disorderly proceeding, until one side had 
been heard. He had to entreat, that, if 
he was expected strictly and rigidly to 
carry into execution the orders of the 
House, gentlemen would not be offended 
if he refused his attention to those who 
beset him with questions, whilst business 
was going forward. 

Lord Belgrave presented a petition from 
Chester, against the Catholic claims. The 
noble lord observed, that the granting of 
emancipation would, in his opinion, be the 
most effectual means of diminishing the 
influence of the Pope in this empire; but 
he hoped that ministers would not bring 
the question forward, until the time was 
favourable for its discussion. 

Sir H. Hardinge.—I rise to take this oc- 
casion of remarking on what occurred a 
few minutes ago. I perceive that the Ca- 
tholic question is to be sacrificed to a poli- 
tical object. We have recently had re- 
peated instances of the abandonment of 
motions relating to Ireland, of which notice 
had been given by hon. members, who used 
to sit on this side of the House. They 
have been postponed sine die ; so that Ca- 
tholic emancipation is not, as the hon. ba- 
ronet (sir Francis Burdett) observed, the 
sine qua non question, but the sine die ques- 
tion; for now we find it is never to be 
brought forward. I have always voted for 
the Catholic claims, and I always shall vote 
for them; but I must almost despair of an 
opportunity of doing so, if] find the warmest 
friends of the measure in March declaring, 
that nothing but repeated discussion can 
procure success, and in May that success 
depends upon its not being discussed at 
all. This is a contradiction I donot know 
how to reconcile ; and I shall be happy to 
hear any hon. gentleman make the attempt. 
On the 6th March—the very last occasion 
on which the claims were discussed—I 
heard the right hon. gentleman, not now 
in his place, state, that if there was a 
chance of success for the Catholics, it 
was to be obtained by repeated discussion 
only. Now, we hear nothing but of a 
perfect abandonment of the Catholics and 
their just rights; and I beg leave to ask, 
what has happened between March and 
May to produce this strange and sudden 
alteration? Nct twe months ago, one of 
the present ministers of the Crown asserted, 
that the Irish people were kept in a state 
of persecution and oppression; and is it 
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fit, let me ask, that he, after such a de- 
claration, should refuse to bring forward a 
motion for the relief of the Irish people 
from such a condition? What has passed 
to-night is virtually a complete abandon- 
ment of their claims. Why hon. members 
who formerly opposed the right hon. gen- 
tleman should now attach themselves to 
his fortunes, God only knows; but the 
fact is so. They happen to agree with 
the right hon. gentleman on one question, 
and on only one—Emancipation; they 
disagree with him on every other, and 
especially upon parliamentary reform ; and 
yet they join him with as much eagerness, 
as if there were not a single point of differ- 
ence between them. I nowsee an hon. 
gentleman enter the House, who has been 
spoken of publicly as the future judge-ad- 
vocate; and I assert of him, that for eleven 
years he has been constantly opposing a 
line of policy which he now comes to sup- 
port. It is impossibie that such a state of 
things should be permanent, and it is said, 
that the present government is only pro- 
visional ; but, whether it be or be not pro- 
visional, it is quite evident, that for some 
purpose, of which we are not informed, the 
cause of the Roman Catholics is to be 
abandoned. In good faith, in common 
consistency, in common decency, I call 
upon the hon. gentleman opposite to bring 
forward this question. Their own charac- 


ter, their character in the country, requires | 


that they should explain their motives. I 
know that no hon. member need answer 
the question, if he does not choose it; but 
if he at all wishes to stand well with the 
people at large, he must answer it, and 
must answer it satisfactorily; for their 
good sense will not be put off with idle 
excuses. There is something suspicious, 
something monstrous, in this union; and 
it ought to be explained for the sake of 
consistency, and not because I or any 
other member ask the question. I just 
perceive the hon. and learned member for 
Winchelsea (Mr. Brougham) entering the 
House ; and what did he state on the sub- 
ject of the Catholic claims? On the first 
occasion when it was mooted in this House, 
after the right hon. gentleman came into 
office, he declared, that the right hon. 
gentleman had been guilty of a monstrous 
piece of political tergiversation and truck- 
ling, in order to obtain his object. This 
was in the year 1823; .and the reply of 
the right hon. gentleman was most ener- 
getic. Ido not wish to repeat the words 
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_ used, and to revive unpleasant feelings and 
agitation; but the statement of the hon. 
| and learned gentleman was, that the right 
hon. gentleman, now his right hon. friend, 
had given a monstrous specimen of truck- 
ling to get into office. He at that time 
_ blamed the right hon. gentleman for ac- 
_cepting office upon such terms; yet now 
he has done exactly the same thing himself. 
He has made some stipulation or other, 
that the Catholic claims shall not be 
brought forward; because it seems it is 
not found so easy to overcome the difficulty 
of the Coronation Oath. Formerly, the 
| Catholic claims were to be obtained by 
repeated discussions; and now, because 
they are found objectionable in a certain 
quarter, they are never to be discussed at 
all. I believe the right hon. gentleman 
has found this out, and that he has now 
pledged himself to a particular line of 
policy. I say, then, that the Roman Ca- 
tholics have been sacrificed to the desire 
of office, and that enough has already been 
done to alarm the Protestants and to de- 
ceive the Catholics [cheers]. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald.—The House will 
perceive, that I lent myself unwillingly to 
the interruption of the regular course of 
its proceedings. If any hon. gentleman 
had asked me, in courtesy, out of the 
House, on what grounds I abandoned my 
motion, I should have told him, with the 
utmost pleasure; and I have now no ob- 
jection to state them in a few words. My 
reason for withdrawing my motion on the 
measures expected to arise out of the union 
with Ireland (which motion I avow was in- 
tended to comprehend the whole Catholic 
question) was simply this—because I con- 
| sider it would be injurious to the Catholic 
| cause to bring it forward. That I hold to 
| be a sufficient motive ; and if I wanted any 
confirmation of its sufficiency, I find it in 
the approbation of the Catholic body. At 
the largest aggregate meeting, representing 
the feeling of the Catholic nobility, clergy, 
gentry, and the public, perhaps ever held, 
there was found only one individual to 
object to the proposition, that the discus- 
'sion of the claims should, for the present, 
be avoided. That is my justification, and 
an imperative consideration with me, why 
‘I should not bring on my motion. That 
decision I consider completely controlling 
| my opinion upon the subject ; and no per- 
'son professing zeal im the cause can, in 

common sense, desire at this moment to 
‘press it forward. I leave it, then, for those 
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who profess friendship for the cause, and 
who arraign the inconsistency of others, 
to account for their own consistency, in 
placing themselves in the ranks of its 
implacable enemies. Is it supposed that 
there is any mystery or collusion on our 
part? We avow our feelings upon the 
subject most openly and unreservedly : 
and, were it not an unreasonable inter- 
ruption of public business, I should not 
hesitate to state them at greater length. 
It strikes me, that nothing could be more 
ungenerous or injurious, than now to bring 
on a premature discussion ; and, in giving 
this opinion, I speak the general sentiments 
of the Catholic body. Although such 
would be my answer, if required in courtesy, 
I deny the right of the noble lord, or any 
other man, whether sitting on this side of 
the House or on that, to require me pub- 
licly to give the explanation. I deny it 
on parliamentary grounds ; and if he pre- 
sume to question my motives, give me 
leave to say that I deny it on other grounds. 
I should be glad to know whether I have 
not just as good a right to ask the noble 
lord why he has placed himself on that 
side of the House, as he has to demand 
of me why I sit on this? Why does he 
range himself with the Opposition of that 
government which he formerly so strenu- 
ously supported? Let me tell the noble 
lord, that I stand here, because I wish to 
lend my support to that party which is 
most adverse to the sentiments he expresses. 
I cannot conceive a more imperious public 
duty, than to resist that cabal to which 
the noble lord belongs. I stand here, 
further, to give my humble aid to an ad- 
ministration which, however embarrassed 
by faction, I do believe, contemplates the 
general welfare of the empire. Above all, 
I give it my support, because I feel con- 
vinced, that its real object is, to promote 
the happiness of my own country—the 
dearest object of my affection. In my 
Opinion, it would be mean and con- 
temptible, by pursuing a middle course, 
to withhold support from those who, in 
times of difficulty, undertake the arduous 
situation of ministers of the Crown. I 
object to the extremely modern course of 
perverting every question into an attack 
upon ministers; and I think it ought never 
to be permitted without an attempt to 
repel it. As far as I am concerned, I 


challenge any man to impute improper 
motives to my conduct during the twenty 
years I have been in public life; and I 
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repel any insinuation that may be thrown 
out against it, either by the noble lord or 
others, be they who they may. 

Lord Hotham said, he had never given 
a vote on the Catholic claims, or on any 
other question, as a mere party question ; 
but he rose now, to declare, that, after all 
he had heard and witnessed in that House, 
since the change which had been effected 
in the government, he had fully made up 
his mind to give his support to those 
gentlemen who had lately been called to 
office by his majesty. He felt unfeigned 
respect, at the same time, for those mem- 
bers of the late administration who had 
gone out, and regretted, that in any allu- 
sions to them the word conspiracy, how 
casually soever, or with whatever qualifica- 
tions, had been made use of. But, would 
any body who observed the course which 
the business of tendering in their resigna- 
tions had taken get up in his place and 
say, that there had not been, at least, a 
previous tacit understanding between those 
noble persons, as to the conduct which 
should be adopted by them on a recent 
occasion? Couldany plain, straightforward 
man really doubt that, between the period 
of thatcalamity which deprived the country 
of the services of lord Liverpool, and the 
period of their finally retiring from office, 
those distinguished individuals had acted 
together, and in concert; and that their 
ultimate object all along had been, if not 
to compel his majesty to revoke the nomi- 
nation he had made of a prime minister, 
yet to deprive that right hon. gentleman 
of all the most essential elements, if 
possible, of the new government, which he 
was instructed to organize? In the right 
hon. gentleman whose secession from office 
was so much a subject of regret on all sides 
of the House—the late Home Secretary— 


' he, for one, had great confidence; but, as 


a person qualified to fill the eminent post 
of head of the administration, he had still 
more confidence in the right hon. gentle- 
man opposite. He would only add, that 
that confidence had been much increased 
by seeing that the right hon. gentleman 
had the support of several hon. and very 
eminent individuals, who in times gone by, 
had fought in the good old cause of public 
liberty, and had been in the habit of 
voting from the opposition benches. He 
saw nothing incongruous in this, at sucha 
time as the present, when party differences 
had been almost extinguished ; and it was 
surely highly conducive to the best inter- 
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ests of the country, more especially in its 
present situation, that the ablest men in 
that House should work together for its 
welfare. With respect to the Catholics, 
it was better to let the subject alone, until 
they themselves should think proper to 
come forward in their own course; and 
upon that, and upon every other occasion, 
he was persuaded that it would appear | 
that none of the advocates of liberty had | 
abandoned their principles. 

Lord Althorp said :—I feel, Sir, that I | 
should not be doing my duty, if I did not. 
rise on this occasion, to express my | 
opinions on the matters which have been 
so much alluded to in the discussion. 
When I first saw the list of the gentle- 
men, of whom his majesty had been 
pleased to form his new government, I 
confess it was my wish, as it was certainly 
my expectation, that I might be able, 
generally, to support them. That wish, 
and that expectation, have been very much 
increased and fortified, by the discussions 
that have subsequently taken place in 
parliament. Some doubts might, in the 
first instance, have suggested themselves 
to my mind, from the circumstance of the 
junction which has been effected between 
the new government and some of the hon. 
friends with whom I have usually voted ; 
but those doubts, I am bound to declare, 





are entirely removed. Indeed, Sir, it is | 


impossible for us not to see, that the time 
is now arrived, in which we must choose 
between a government actuated by liberal 
and enlightened principles, and one of 
Toryism in its most odious forms. Beyond 


all doubt, from the right hon. gentleman | 
who has been placed at the head of this | 


government, I differ widely on two most 
important questions ; namely, Parliament- 
ary Reform, and the repeal of the Test acts. 
I regret to find that here is an administra- 
tion with which, upon these topics, I shall 
not agree; but I should be worse than a 
madman if, on that account, I should 
either refuse to go along with, or vote for 
the dismissal of, a government, which, on 
so many other subjects I may concur with, 
and which it is obvious we could not re- 
place. Other grounds, I know there are, 
‘upon which I must anticipate that we 
shall not, in some points, coincide ; for 
example, the Catholic question. I think 
that that ought to be brought forward as a 
cabinet measure, I think it ought to be so 
introduced, in consequence of its vast im- 





portance; and also from the conviction 
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that it can never be brought forward so 
effectually, as in that shape. But here 
again, if I were to vote against the gentle- 
men opposite, because they decline to 
discuss this as a cabinet measure, I should 
be only displacing them, in order to bring 
others into power, who would make it, in 
truth, a government question, but only in 
so far as might regard their determination 
never to concede it [hear.] It is upon 
these grounds that I shall give to the 
government of the right hon. gentleman, 
generally, my most decided support. 

Mr. R. Colborne was anxious to declare 
how entirely he acquiesced in all the ob- 
servations of his noble friend. No doubt, 
in the arrangements which had been re- 
cently made, there were some things which 


_ required explanation, and which it would 
. have been more satisfactory to the public 


to have found no mention of at all. No 
doubt, too, if the thing was to be done, 
“ it were well it were done quickly.” But, 
after all deductions made, and after all 
that had been said to the disparagement 
of the new government, he must acknow- 
ledge, that most of the individuals com- 
posing it possessed his entire confidence ; 
and this, his favourable impression of 


_ them, had been much strengthened by the 


tone and tenor of recent debates. He had 


no blame to impute to those members of 


the late government who had resigned 
their situations. He did not care with 
what motives they had taken that step : he 
had no doubt their reasons were very 
sufficient ones; and, at any rate, the 
House should recollect that they had 
resigned, and were not turned out. A 
word before he sat down, as to some 
charges that he had heard from the other 
side against the Whigs; as if the Whigs 
had given their assistance to the right hon. 
gentleman from a desire of office. He, 
himself, could not be supposed to have any 
object of that kind in view; and he must 
contend, that, for many years past, the 
Whigs had acted in the fairest and most 
honourable manner, in the disinterested 
assistance which they had occasionally 
rendered to ministers. In the present 
instance, they had given the right hon. 
gentleman a very handsome and disinter- 
ested support. In conclusion, he must 
be allowed to express his regret at the 
tone which had pervaded some of their 
discussions lately. There was a sort of 
irritation in them, that he was truly sorry 
to observe, Whether this arose from a 
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want of temper, or from repentance on the 
part of particular individuals, he did not 
know; but he must say, that if it proceeded 
from their repentance, or from any desire 
to get back to the position they had 
quitted, those individuals were taking the 
surest course to defeat their own purpose. 

Lord Nugent said, he was not anxious 
to prolong the debate; but wished to be 
allowed to answer for himself, upon some 
points which, for the party to which he 
belonged, collectively, had been answered 
before. Having during the whole of his 
parliamentary life, until lately, been in 
opposition, he would explain the causes 
which now led to his being seen in a 
contrary situation. His opinions upon 
the Catholic question, it was unnecessary 
for him to repeat ; but he was not ashamed 
to declare, that in conformity with those 
opinions, he had once thought he never 
could give his support to an administra- 
tion divided upon that question. He had, 
at the commencement of the present 
change, looked to the formation of the new 
cabinet, and had hoped to see it formed 
united upon that question ; but he found 
that he looked for such a cabinet in vain. 
So late, even, as on last Tuesday night, 
he had intended in fact, in consequence of 
what had occurred, to change his seat in 
that House; but when he heard the 
speech of the right hon. member for the 
university, that speech had shown him his 
mistake, and pointed out to him the line 
of his duty. That speech disclosed to 
him clearly what the policy of the new 
administration might be expected to be: 
that its support might be considered as 
decided to that great question of Catholic 
emancipation, which, in the emphatic 
words of his right hon. friend near him, 
he felt to be a measure ‘‘ wise in the name 
of policy, and just in the name of God.” 
He felt that if the present administration 
was destroyed, a party would be forced 
upon the country in its stead, which was 
systematically opposed to Catholic eman- 
cipation, and to every other principle of 
liberal policy which was calculated to re- 
dound to our advantage, or to our honour 
as anation. Under such circumstances, 
and with such a choice, it was impossible 
for him to hesitate. The hon. gentlemen 
on the opposite benches, if they questioned 
this feeling, not only did injustice to the 
gentlemen who had acted with him, but 
betrayed a want of knowledge of them- 
selves. They asked, what could be the 
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bond of union between the right hon. 
First Lord of the Treasury and _parlia- 
mentary reformers? The answer was— 
that if they wanted that bond of union, 
they might find it in themselves. It was 
the hon. gentlemen themselves who formed 
that substantive and very sufficient bond 
of union, which had fixed him and his 
hon. friends to act with the right hon. 
gentleman. The Whigs had been twitted 
with the opinions of the government which 
they supported upon the parliamentary 
reform question, and upon the repeal of 
the Test act; the last of which questions 
he regretted that the right hon. gentleman 
opposed. When those questions were 
brought on, the House would find, that 
neither his opinions nor his conduct upon 
them would be qualified or changed. He 
should, as he had always done, give them 
his warmest support. In the mean time, 
the friends of the Catholic question—the 
greatest question, as it appeared to him, 
which was undecided in the country—had 
every interest in supporting the present 
administration; and they were indebted 
to the right hon. gentleman at the head 
of it, no less for the firmness of purpose 
than for the loftiness of mind, which he 
had displayed in its support. He would 
trouble the House no further than by 
declaring, that the right hon. gentleman 
should have his support, as long—to adopt 
his own words, on a preceding evening— 
as he continued to deserve it. 

Mr. Maberly said, he had come down, 
on Thursday last, for the purpose of en- 
deavouring, as soon as he could, to avoid 
those storms which he saw, from the spirit 
of the times, were likely to arise. Having 
taken a prominent part in the financial 
measures of that House, he perceived, 
when the government was re-modelled, 
that it might be put to him, why, on their 
Notice-book, he had no motions outstand- 
ing, on a variety of those subjects, the 
discussion of which he had always thought 
so important to the country? The expla- 
nation which he felt bound to give, after 
the taunts of a noble lord—after what 
had been said by a gallant officer—and 
notwithstanding the recommendation of 
another hon. member—he should now 
enter into; lest it should be imagined that 
he was designated, as the hon. member 
who had wilfully sacrificed his principles, 
That any hon. gentleman had wilfully 
sacrificed his principles, was an accusation 





which no difference of political opinions 
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could have induced him to prefer against 
any member of that House; but it was a 
reproach which should not attach to him- 
self, for the honourable individuals to 
whom he had alluded should hear the 
course that he had pursued. He had, on 
different occasions, brought under the 
consideration of the House the repeal of 
the Sinking Fund, of the Dead Weight 
act, and a requisition for a committee to 
examine into the Financial State of the 
Country. He considered that these mea- 
sures were equally necessary now; and, 
notwithstanding any imputations that 
might be cast upon him, they were mea- 
sures which he should continue manfully 
to stand up in his place and advocate. 
He thought the noble lord had now an 
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answer to his charges, as far as these | 


measures were concerned; and, from this 
unqualified statement of his continued 


adherence to them, he expected he should | 


not be again accused of having sacrificed 
his principles. 
supposed that, unless the right hon. gen- 


tleman should meet his views on these | 


questions, his own sentiments would suffer 
any alteration. If he might venture to 


ask so much of the right hon. gentleman, | 
or rather to urge it upon him as a suggest- | 


ion, for he did not look for an answer to 
the proposition—he would recommend to 
him, most strongly, to grant a committee, 
early in the next session, to inquire into 
the financial situation of the country. 
Still, if the right hon. gentleman’s notions 
should coincide with his on these matters, 
he would suspend the whole of these 
measures for the present, because he would 
not embarrass the operations of the exist - 
ing government. If the right hon. gentle- 
man would, next year, grant a committee 
for taking all these subjects into consider- 
ation, he would carry him (Mr. M.) most 


completely with him on all financial mat- | 
And if from that committee hon. | 
gentlemen should come out with different | 
impressions on these questions from those | 
which he anticipated they would entertain, | 


ters. 


he himself must be bound, in justice and 


honour, to acquiesce in their decision. | 
_ the opposition to it seemed to him a fac- 


He repeated, that he did not now ask the 


right hon. gentleman for an answer; but | 
he felt satisfied, that if the right hon. | 
gentleman would adopt this recommenda- 

tion, he would unite in his views a number | 
of gentlemen on both sides of the House. | 
He was sure that the appointment of such | 
a committee would be a measure which | 





But he would not have it | 
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they would contemplate with the greatest 
satisfaction; and from which the country 
at large would derive the greatest benefit. 
In the eyes of the country, this would 
completely establish the government. It 
would be seen that it proceeded in the 
most liberal and intelligent spirit, and that 
it was composed of elements so well com- 
bined, that their operation could not but be 
beneficial to the state. With regard to the 
measures which might be hereafter pro- 
posed by the right hon. gentleman, when- 
ever he brought forward such as should 
appear to him just and proper, he should 
have his cordial support. If any of the 
measures of the new government should 
appear to him to be of a different character, 
he trusted that he possessed sufficient in- 
dependence as strenuously to oppose them. 
—He begged to add a few words on two 
very important subjects. If any hon. 
gentleman thought proper to bring forward 
the question of Parliamentary Reform, he 
would support him. If any member 
should propose the repeal of the Test acts, 
he would also support him. But, if those 
questions should appear to be propounded 
for the purpose of embarrassing the opera- 
tions of the government, or of sowing 
discord in the country, he would, without 
hesitation, vote for the previous question ; 
or, if necessary, even meet them by a 
direct negative. And this he would do, 
because he thought that the present admi- 
nistration comprised such elements as had 
hardly ever before belonged to a govern- 
ment in this country. It combined almost 
all the talent in the kingdom ; that was to 
say, all that was left of the old ministry, 
and all that was acquired in the new mem- 
bers. It moreover combined ail the dis- 
cretion that was left of the former govern- 
ment; and discretion was a consideration 
next in importance to talent alone. For 
his own part, he found himself placed in 
this dilemma—was he to join those gentle- 
men or not? If not, with whom was he 
to combine? He was scarcely like to 
meet with more liberality, and certain of 
not finding more talent, in their opponents. 
With regard to the present government, 


tious opposition. An hon. baronet, on @ 
former evening, had said, in so many 
words, ‘J will not allow you to postpone 
your committee a single day ; I will stop 
all your supplies.” Now, it was a curious 
fact, that this was the very member who, 
on one occasion, when he (Mr. M.) had 
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merely proposed, before the committee | perly to raise the hopes of the country, I 
should sit, that the House should consider do feel justified in saying, that its con- 
those measures to which he had already | dition is gradually, slowly, but perceptibly, 
alluded, had answered, “No, you are improving. Under these circumstances, 
wrong; do not stop a single day; the | whatever may be the ultimate disposition 
public service suffers by your proposed of this House, after we have looked our 
postponement, however short it may be ; | financial situation fully in the face, and 
and, whatever estimates are put upon the | after this committee shall have brought its 
table, immediately vote.” Having the ; labours to a close, I shall best discharge 
choice, then, between the present govern- | my duty, and best consult the interests of 
ment and their opponents, he should un- the country, by keeping all things this 
doubtedly exercise it, by giving to the year as quict and as undisturbed as possi- 
right hon. gentleman his entire confidence | ble; by avoiding all resort to extraordinary 
and support, in all the measures to which | measures, and by shunning every thing 





he did not feel in principle opposed. 
Mr. Canning said :—Although it was 
certainly my determination not to be pro- 


which would promote agitation, or excite 


_ speculation of any kind in the community. 
| Having stated thus much, in the hope that 


voked to take any part in this discussion, , it will not be unacceptable to the House, 


arising out of extraneous matters, I am 
yet, not provoked indeed, but induced by 
the speech of the hon. member for Abing- 
don to address a few words to the House ; 
more particularly as the attention of the 
House has been a second time diverted 
from the business before it, by the speech 
of my noble friend, as I hope I may still 
eall him. I am pleased, also, with the 
opportunity of answering the hon. gentle- 
man who spoke last, and answering him 
on what he is courteously pleased to say, 
he does not put to me as a question, but 
as a recommendation only, and in respect 
to which the House, I think, may probably 
be glad to hear me state my present in- 
tentions. Now, Sir, it is undoubtedly my 
intention to propose, early in the next ses- 
sion, a committee of Finance, similar to 
those which were appointed three several 
times during Mr. Pitt’s administration ; 
after him in 1807, during Mr. Perceval’s 
government ; and again in 1817, on the 
motion of Lord Bexley. It is my inten- 
tion to propose such a committee, and to 
submit to its consideration the whole state 
of our revenue. I ought in justice to add, 
that it was fully the intention, during the 
last session of my right hon. and now my 
noble friend (viscount Goderich) to lay be- 
fore this House such a proposition; and 
that intention would have been executed, 
had not public events taken so extraordi- 
nary a course, as to drive him, at that 
time, from his purpose ; and, had not the 
state of the country been subsequently 
such as to preclude any immediate ex- 
pectation of bringing such a measure to 
a suceessful issue. Iam the rather glad 
that that measure was postponed, because, 
without desiring, by this statement, impro- 


_I shall, in the next place, propose to pro- 
ceed on Friday, in committee, with the 


votes of supply ; and I have to state to the 
House, that, unless any accidental cause 
should arise to prevent me, it is my pre- 
sent intention to submit to the House my 
financial statement for the year, before the 
Whitsun-holidays. I shall proceed with 
the votes in the committee of supply, next 
Friday evening, and then will be the le- 
gitimate opportunity for all those who have 
made up their minds to evince their loyalty 
to their king, and their anxiety for the in- 
terests of their country, by postponing the 
supplies—to proceed with their opposition 
[cheers]. I should hope, Sir, that this 
will be the last of these extraordinary de- 
bates, and that the House seeing that an 
hon. and gallant officer has a motion be- 
fore it, relative to the shipping interest, 
and that so many gentlemen connected 
with that interest are waiting at its doors, 
it wilk, at least, condescend to hear them 
[cheers]. 

Lord Milton said, that notwithstanding, 
the intimation with which the right hon. 
gentleman had so properly concluded his 
speech, he trusted that the House, and 
that right hon. gentleman, would allow 





him to detain them fora few moments, 
in order that he might express his 
heartfelt satisfaction at what he had 
just heard fall from him. He was very 
sure that the country was in a state which 
loudly demanded that the whole of its fi- 
nancial concerns should be submitted to 
a committee; for unless his majesty’s go- 
vernment, in that committee which the right 
hon. gentleman intended to propose in the 
course of the next session, should be able 





to organize such arrangements as should 
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make our expenditure more commensurate 
with our revenue, or our revenue with our 
expenditure, than was at present the case, 
all the distresses and calamities which had 
weighed on this country for the last twelve 
months, would not only not be redressed, 
but would be grievously aggravated. What 
had fallen from the head of his majesty’s 
government that night, and from his noble 
friend (lord Althorp) in respect to that go- 
vernment, was so satisfactory in the one 
case, and so entirely expressed all that he 
felt in the other, that it was unnecessary 
for him to add one word more, except to 
express his confidence in the administra- 
tion of the right hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman had no hesi- 
tation in saying, that it was his wish to 
support the present government, and hoped 
that their measures would be such as to 
enable him conscientiously to support them. 
This much he thonght it desirable for him 
to state, as one of the representatives of 
the capital of the kingdom. 

Sir H, Hardinge said, he did not under- 
stand the mysterious and shuffling manner 
in which the Catholic question was at- 
tempted to be smothered. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


ConsoLIDATION OF THE CRIMINAL 
Law.] Mr. Peel adverted to what he had 
stated on a former evening, that he would 
postpone, from that day, the notices which 
stood relative to the bills for Consolidating 
the Criminal Law, in order to give an op- 
portunity to the gallant general opposite 
to bring forward a question immediately 
interesting to the Shipping concerns of the 
country. He was now ready to do as he 
had promised. He had informed his right 
hon. friend, who had succeeded him in the 
Home Department, that he was perfectly 
willing to take any course with those bills 
that might be consistent with his wishes. 
He had told him, that he would either 
continue the management of them through 
their remaining stages in that House ; or, 
if his right hon. friend chose to take that 
duty on himself, he would give him every 
assistance in his power. His right hon. 
friend thought that, ashe (Mr. Peel) had 
been occupied several months in preparing 
the clauses, it would accord better with 
the public interest, as it would probably 
meet the general concurrence of the House, 
if he continued to superintend the bills. 
He assured the House, that he would un- 
dertake with the greatest pleasure, both 
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now and at any future period, that, or any 
other task, having for its object the sim- 
plification and consolidation of the crimi- 
nal code, and the mitigation of severity in 
the administration of the law. Every 
exertion he could render for that purpose 
would be given with the same devotion 
as if he had remained responsible for 
the conduct of the Home Department. 
He should not name a distant day for re- 
suming the progress of those bills, but one 
sufficiently distant to enable him to have 
the services, not only of his right hon. 
friend, but of the Attorney and Solicitor 
general. He could not avoid adding the 
expression of the gratification he felt at 
having received from a noble and learned 


the peerage he cordially rejoiced, and who 
had contributed so materially to his assist- 
ance in framing these bills—a declaration, 
that, if it pleased the House to send those 
bills to the House of Lords, he would wil- 
lingly take charge of them there.—The 
right hon. gentleman finally named Mon- 
day, the 2st, as the day to which he 
would postpone the orders standing for 
that evening. 


Surppine InrEerest oF THE CouNn- 
tRY.] General Gascoyne, on rising to 
| bring forward his motion for a Committee 
of Inquiry into the state of the Shipping 
Interest, observed, that a subject of more 
importance could not engage the attention 
of parliament. He was aware of the 





feverish state of the times; but he denied 
'that this question had any connection 
| with the political events of the day; and 
, those who considered the period when he 
| first gave notice of the motion would, he 
' was sure, acquit him of any intention of 
‘inflaming the heated spirit of parties. 
The petition which he had presented on 
this subject, from Liverpool, was signed 
by a numerous body of respectable ship- 
/ owners ; two hundred of the principal con- 
stituents and supporters of his right hon. 
colleagues. [The noise which prevailed 
in the House, from the commencement of 
the gallant general’s speech, at this time 
nearly rendered him inaudible.] He was 
aware that he had, personally, no right to 
claim the attention of the House ; but he 
trusted they would hear what he had to 
say, in consideration of the importance of 
the subject. He had the greatest admi- 
ration of the talents of his right hon. col- 





league, and on any other subject would 


lord (Tenterden)—at whose elevation to. 
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not presume to contend with him. But, 
so decided was the conviction of the ship- 
ping interest, that there was not one port, 
from one end of the kingdom to the other, 
that had not represented the grievances it 
was suffering. He feared, however, that 
his right hon. colleague was so identified 
with his principles, that it could hardly be 
expected he would or could separate him- 
self from them; yet, in any observations 
he might make, he had no intention of 
applying any thing he might say person- 
ally to his right hon. colleague. The 
House would remember, that a few years 
ago some material alterations were made 
in the Navigation laws. The maxims 
which had been venerated for centuries by 
our ancestors, and handed down from 
generation to generation, had been not 
only questioned but subverted. When the 
Navigation laws were passed, England and 
the different ports of the continent were 
on a par as to their situation in respect 
of money. This country had then no 
great funded debt—no heavy taxation ; 
and if its condition were minutely ex- 
amined, it would be found to have been 
as poor, if not poorer, than the rival 
nations with which it had to compete in 
commerce. The Navigation laws were 
enacted to promote the navy of this 
country; and they had fully succeeded in 
their object. How it could be thought 
that, with a heavy debt, we could bear 
the repeal of those laws, and enter into 
free and open competition with other 
states, he could not understand ; and that 
was one of the objects he had in moving 
for this Committee of Inquiry. 

There could be no doubt as to the dis- 
tress that existed among the shipping in- 
terest; however different might be the 
opinions, as to the causes, extent, and 
remedies of that distress. On the ad- 
mission of the Board of Trade itself, the 
existence of the distress was an unquest- 
ionable fact. Let the House now look to 
the character and importance of the ship- 
ping interest. The capital embarked in 
navigation amounted nearly to seven mil- 
lions in shipping alone; that was to say, 
in tonnage. This estimate was founded 
on a calculation of 87. per ton. There 
was, besides, a vast property closely con- 
nected with the value of the shipping. 
He might safely state the whole at not 
fess than thirty millions, If he were 
allowed a committee, he would prove, 


beyond all doubt, that this property had 
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undergone a depreciation of twenty-five 
per cent. There was a loss to the country 
of upwards of seven millions. When the 
alterations in the Navigation laws were 
proposed, the gentlemen who then consti- 
tuted the Opposition, and who were once 
styled ‘His Majesty’s Opposition,” as 
they might now, with great propriety, be 
called “‘ The King’s Own” [a laugh]—those 
gentlemen encouraged, as far as possible, 
those theories to which he ascribed the 
injuries done to the shipping trade. The 
approbation of those theories was not con- 
fined to them alone; it was shared by the 
cabinet, by this House, and by the com- 
munity at large. Those who were affected 
by the changes petitioned parliament ; but 
their complaints were not listened to, and 
they were stigmatised as obstinate and 
prejudiced in defence of imaginary inter- 
ests. Their prayers were almost rejected 
by acclamation. They complained also 
to that Board from which these measures 
had originated, and to which, after appeal- 
ing in vain to that House, they ought to 
have looked for redress. He believed that 
six months had never elapsed without his 
right hon. colleague being assailed, either 
by the ship-owners of the out-ports, or 
those of London, to remove and remedy 
their evils. Every session a considerable 
number of petitions had been presented ; 
but they were left unheeded. He was 
sure, that if he were to read one of these 
able memorials of the ship-owners of 
London, he should do more to further 
their interests than by any thing he could 
himself say. But he would not trouble 
the House with them, as they were too 
long for reading in that place; and he 
trusted the House would not separate 
without granting the committee; and, in 
that case, they would have all these docu- 
ments before them. 

His chief objection was to the Reci- 
procity act; but he was of opinion that 
that might be amended so as greatly to 
mitigate the evils it had produced. The 
Reciprocity act was falsely so called. It 
was impossible there could be any reci- 
procity, on those terms, in our shipping 
trade with foreigners. It was impossible 
we could gain any advantages equal to 
those we had abandoned. [The gallant 
general then read some passages from a 
speech of the President of the Board of 
Trade last session.] Now, he maintained 
that the measures of the right hon. gentle- 
man were unjustifiable on his own showing. 
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In the case of Prussia, the new duties 
were levied, not on the goods, but, in a 
more hostile manner, on the shipping. 
The consequence of the yielding of the 
right hon. gentleman in that instance was, 
that he was assailed with representations 
from other quarters. He maintained, 
that, from the beginning to the end of 
these negotiations, the British ship-owners 
had never ceased to warn his majesty’s 
overnment what ill effects would follow. 
heir condition now was more ruinous 
than that of the Prussian ship-owners be- 
fore the concessions made to them. How 
far superior to this would have been the 
policy of holding out against them! The 
necessity of finding a vent for their goods 
in this country would soon have compelled 
them to have ceded these points; and 
meanwhile, we could have been supplied 
from other quarters of the world. The 
right hon. gentleman had contended, that 
he was justified by the inquiry that had 
taken place before the Committee of 
Foreign Trade; who, he had alleged, had 
recommended these measures. [The gal- 
lant general then read several passages 
from the Report of this Committee, 
which, he asserted, contradicted the prin- 
ciples on which the right hon. gentleman 
had proceeded, and were essentially at 
variance with his whole system.] He 
would not read the Report through, on 
account of its length, but he hesitated 
not to say, that there was not a line, nor 
a syllable, in it, that would justify the 
Reciprocity act, much less the permanence 
that had since been given to it. He ad- 
mitted that the lapse of time, and the 
change in the commercial relations of 
the country, might have rendered some 
alteration necessary; but he thought it 
could be clearly proved in a committee, 
that there was no necessity for the sweep- 
ing alterations carried into effect by the 
right hon. gentleman’s suggestions; and 
carried into effect, too, without any re- 
quest on the part of those countries which 
were now so largely benefitted. Prussia 
had not required this country to make 
any alteration in her navigation system ; 
but yet she had been benefitted to an im- 
mense extent by the alteration. Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway were all following 
in the same course ; and, he had no doubt, 
would avail themselves of the advantages 
of their situation at the expense of the 
trade of this country. 
He would ask the right hon. gentleman 
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if there was nothing in the state of the 
country, with regard to any other nation, 
which ought to have induced him to pause? 
Was there nothing resulting from the 
Treaty concluded with America which 
ought to have led him to weigh the con- 
sequences of such concession? Let the 
House look at the effect of that treaty upon 
British shipping. In the year 1815 there 
had been an improvement in the number of 
ships and tonnage belonging to Great 
Britain engaged in the American Trade. 
In the year 1816, when the treaty was 
concluded, the Americans had ninety-one 
thousand, nine hundred and fourteen tons 
of shipping engaged in the trade with 
England, while Great Britain had forty- 
five thousand, one hundred and forty tons 
employed in the trade with America. Now 
let the House look how the treaty had 
worked during the short period of ten 
years. In that time the tonnage of 
American ships, engaged in trade with 
this country, had increased to one hun- 
dred and eighty-one thousand, and thirty- 
three tons, while the tonnage of the ships 
of Great Britain had dwindled down to 
thirty-seven thousand, eight hundred and 
fifty-nine. The Americans had, therefore, 
been put in possession of four-fifths of the 
carrying \trade of this country; and he 
would ask, on what principle had such 
a boon been conceded to them? It was 
admitted on all hands, and he believed the 
right hon. gentleman could not deny it, 
that the cost of building and fitting up, 
and navigating an American ship, was 
nearly the same as that of an English. He 
believed, indeed, that the difference, as he 
could prove in the committee, was a mere 
trifle. On what principle, then, he asked, 
was such a boon in the carrying trade con- 
ceded to America? But if there was little 
reason for such a course with regard to 
America, how much less was there to con- 
clude similar treaties with those northern 
powers, where a vessel could be built at 
an expence of 8/. a ton, while no English 
vessel of the same size could be built at an 
expence of less than 28/.aton? That, to 
be sure, was the London price, and in- 
cluded the cost of the India vessels [Mr. 
Huskisson here made an observation across 
the table]. Well, then, continued the 
gallant general, taking the coasting price, 
it may be very well allowed, that the dif- 
ference between British and Prussian 
vessels in the cost of building, is as 182. to 
8/. That was not a statement upon con- 
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jecture, or from hearsay. No: extraordinary 
as it might appear, it was actually founded 
upon papers at that moment on the table of 
the House. In these papers it was stated, 
that the price of ship-building in London 
was 28/, or from that to 26/. a ton; but 
that price was so extravagant and exorbi- 
tant, that he would leave it out of the 
question, Taking again, therefore, the 
inland or country price of 182. a ton—let 
the House mark the relative difference of 
the prices in those various northern coun- 
tries, placed by the late treaties ina situa- 
tion to contend with this country upon 
terms of perfect equality. In Prussia, 
it appeared that the cost of building a ship 
was 8/. 8s. a ton; in France, 11/.; in 
Sweden, 6/7. 15s.; in Holland, 10/.; in 
Denmark, 9/. 10s.; and in Russia, only 
Al. 15s. 

But it was not the cost of building only 
which made a British ship so expensive to 
the owner. The wages of those who 
navigated them was nearly double the 
amount of that paid to foreigners. <A 
master, for instance, received ten guineas a 
month for twelve months ; a carpenter four 
guineas ; and a seaman, 2/. 10s. 
a Prussian ship, of the same size and ton- 
nage, and carrying precisely the same 


number of men, the master received for four | 
voyages, one hundred guineas a voyage of 


twelve months; the mate, two guineas a 
month for the same period; and the seamen 
26s.; so that the British ship might be 
said, on a calculation, to be navigated at 
a difference of 660/. to 389/.; the differ- 
ence being if not quite one half, at least 
equal to forty per cent. in favour of the 
foreigner. It might be said, there was 
some difference in the cost of insurance, 
but he denied it; for, although the in- 
surance might be less in this country, the 
difference was fully compensated to the 
foreigner by the value of the vessel he has 
to insure being only half of the value to be 
insured by the British ship-owner. There 
was before the House at that moment a 
certificate from the principal brokers in 
England, declaring that there was not one 
advantage alleged to be possessed by a 
British vessel, which was not equally 
possessed by the ships of foreigners. ‘These 
Brokers who were in the habit of charter- 
ing vessels, declared they were able to 
state from experience, that foreign vessels 
make as many voyages, and with quite as 
much despatch, and security, while in 
harbour, as the British ships themselves. 
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Another consequence of the alteration 
of the system of this country was, that 
foreigners had very much improved their 
vessels since they had engrossed so much 
of the trade of this country; they even 
entered into a bond to perform their 
voyages in a certain time, wind and 
weather permitting. Possessing thus every 
advantage in their own country trade, they 
injured the shipping of this country in 
another way ; they were, from the cheap- 
ness of their outfitting and cost, enabled 
to go up the Mediterranean, as the treaty 
permitted them, with only half a freight, 
while our British ships could not venture 
on the same voyage unless fully laden. The 
Prussian, or foreigner, however, could even 
do that at a profit ; while, if a British ship 
was to attempt such a speculation, it must 
be at a dead loss. These were a few of 
the circumstances which accounted for the 
fact, that the ports of this country were 
filled with the ships of foreigners, while 
those of the merchants of Great Britain 
were rotting in their harbours. In the 
port of Liverpool, with which he was more 
immediately connected, there were at 
least ten foreign ships for one British. He 
would take that port, for the purpose of 
illustrating the consequences which had 
resulted from the Reciprocity system, and 
beg of the House to look for an instance to 
the returns at one period and at another. 
He did not mean to include in his com- 
parison the ships which entered from 
America ; because, as three parts of all the 
trade with America were carried on through 
the port of Liverpool, he thought the add- 
ing the returns of the American trade 
might not in that port allow of a fair com- 
parison. He would therefore take the 
northern powers only, and first Prussia. In 
the year 1822, the first year of the Recipro- 
city system, there entered that port seventy- 
seven Prussian ships from Prussia, hay- 
ing a tonnage of seventy-seven thousand, 
three hundred and forty tons; of British 
ships from Prussia, in that year, not one. 
From Sweden there came, in the same 
year, twenty-four ships; of British, from 
Sweden, none. From Norway, there 
entered four ships; British from Norway, 
one. He would pass over the year 1823, 
which presented nearly the same result, 
and look at the year 1824, when there en- 
tered the port of Liverpool, from Prussia, 
ninety-nine ships; British, none. From 
Sweden, thirty-eight ships; British, none. 
And from Norway, five; British, one, 
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While the carrying trade of this country 
was thus sacrificed for the sake of ex- 
ports, those exports were diminishing every 
hour. The whole of them he believed 
did not amount to one million. So that, 
for the paltry amount of a million of ex- 
ports, the right hon. gentleman had 
thought it wise policy to give away the 
carrying trade of England. In taking away 
the prohibitory duties, for the purpose of 
more effectually securing the object of this 
country, it was necessary to relieve 
foreigners from the Light and Harbour 
duties. In consequence of that repeal, 
however, there was a deficiency in the 
amount of those duties to be made good to 
the Trinity House ; and the country had 
therefore to pay 70,000/., besides the ruin 
of its shipping, in order to secure that 
paltry million of exports. 

The gallant general then observed, that 
he would trouble the House with but one 
other statement on the subject of the Baltic 
Trade, in order to shew the workings of 
this Reciprocity system. In 1822, there 
entered the ports of Great Britain two 
hundred and twenty-one British ships from 
the Baltic, and one hundred and forty-two 
foreign. In 1823, the year after the repeal 


of the laws, there were one hundred and | 


ninety-three British, and two hundred and 
thirteen foreign. In 1824, there came from 
the Baltic one hundred and eighty-nine 
British, and three hundred and sixty-eight 
foreign ; and in 1825, three hundred and 
thirty-three British, and four hundred and | 
ninety-four foreign: the tonnage of the | 
British being two hundred and nine thou- | 
sand, and that of the foreign three hundred | 
and fifty two thousand tons. But, was | 
further evidence wanted, he would ask, to | 
prove that the northern powers could build | 
cheaper than we could, than the fact of 

their having so far succeeded in driving 

British vessels from the seas? The state 

of the Baltic trade sufficiently showed 

what he asserted to be correct. By the 

returns before them, they would find, that | 
the Prussian shipping had trebled in that | 
trade, whilst ours had, for years past, been | 
sensibly diminishing. By the last accounts | 
he had been able to obtain, it would ap- |, 
pear, that in 1826, there was a diminution | 
of British shipping to the amount of one 

thousand three hundred and fifty-six vessels. | 
He dared to say, that the right hon. gentle- 
man would tell them, that a similar falling- 
off had taken place in the shipping of other 

nations. He would not attempt to deny | 
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that the vessels of other countries had 
diminished last year; but nothing nearly 
in the same proportion as had the British. 
The Swedes had fallen off thirty-nine ves- 
sels, and the Prussians three hundred and 
ninety-one. This statement could not be 
denied ; for it was drawn from documents 
laid before the House by the right hon. gen- 
tleman himself; and although he could not 
state what he had to say with the clearness 
and precision he desired, he trusted the 
House would not on that account, overlook 
the real importance of the subject which 
he, in so incompetent a manner, had at- 
tempted to bring before them. 

But, he begged to say one word more 





relative to the comparative cheapness with 
which the vessels of foreign countries could 
be built'and navigated. It being established, 
that foreigners could sail their ships forty 
per cent cheaper than we could, it must of 
necessity follow, that we could enter into 
no manner of competition with them, if the 
vessels of both were placed upon an equal 
footing. The decline of our commercial 
marine of late showed that to be the case 3 
and he had no doubt, that, if the present 
system was persevered in, the destruction 
of British shipping must ensue. What 
advantage did we gain by such a sacrifice ? 
If we were to be considered as a nation of 
shopkeepers merely, we should certainly 








have it said, that we had the advantage of 
having our goods carried to market at a 
cheaper rate than our own ships could do 
it. But he was ready to contend, that that 
was not the only light in which the question 
was to be regarded ; so constructed a view 
was unworthy of a British minister. The 
right hon. gentleman, he had no doubt, 
would refer to the returns before them, to 
shew that the quantity of registered ton- 
nage was increased rather than diminish- 
ed; but that, he would tell him, was of no 
avail. The right hon. gentleman must 
shew that the shipping was not only em- 
ployed, but that it was employed at a profit. 
If he could not shew that, all his argu- 
ments drawn from the increase of the re- 
gister tonnage would go for nothing. Now, 
he was prepared to prove, that, so far from 
ships being employed at a profit to the 
owners, it was at a dead loss. There was 
a book, which was not before the House, 
but which he had had an opportunity of 
examining in a committee, showing that all 
the principal ships of the port of London 
were deeply mortgaged ; and that they had 
not, in consequence, yielded their owners 
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any thing like a return upon their capital. 
The ruin which was thus in progress would 
be better imagined, when they remembered 
the perishable nature of that species of 
property; that vessels, upon an average, 
did not last for more than from ten to 
fifteen years. It was ridiculous to talk of 
employment, if it did not yield profit. 

Our colonial possessions, if properly 
managed, would always maintain a certain 
portion of shipping ; but it was to be feared, 
that the measures pursued, with regard to 
our islands in the West Indies, would have 
as ruinous an effect upon the shipping 
that was employed in conveying colonial 
produce from this country to the continent, 
as it had upon that carrying on the direct 
trade with the northern powers to which he 
had already alluded. He might be referred 
by the right hon. gentleman to the docu- 
ments, to see the number of ships sailed 
out from this country, belonging to Great 
Britain, compared with those belonging to 
other countries. He looked, then, to the 
‘comparative statement of British and 
foreign tonnage cleared outwards from the 
ports of Great Britain, distinguishing the 
several countries, for the year ending 5th 
January, 1827;” and what did he find 
there? He found the number of tons 
cleared outwards for the British northern 
colonies to be three hundred and thirty one 
thousand two hundred and fifty, and that 
all of British shipping. There was another 
item, which gave two hundred and thirty- 
six thousand one hundred and nine as the 
number of tons cleared outward for our 
West-India islands. This he complained 
of as being any thing but a fair statement. 
The coasting trade might as well have been 
included in ‘the comparative statement,” 
as these colonial items; for foreigners had 
just as much competition with us in one as 
in the other. If the five hundred and sixty- 
seven thousand, three hundred and fifty- 
nine tons, of which these items consisted, 
were included, it would reduce our su- 
periority, as it appeared in the return, from 
nine hundred and seventy-nine thousand, 
one hundred and sixty-seven tons to four 
hundred and eleven thousand, eight hun- 
dred and twenty-nine ; the total of British 
tonnage, cleared outwards, being stated at 
one million, six hundred and twenty thou- 
sand, three hundred and _ninety-three, 
whilst that of the foreign was put down at 
six hundred and forty-one thousand, one 
hundred and six only. This comparative 
statement was evidently, then, unfair; as 
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every body must see that the shipping 
trading to the colonies ought to have been 
excluded. 

But, he had no doubt that he should be 
told, that a superabundance of shipping 
had been built, and that it was the fault of 
his clients, if they had been injured by 
excess of building. But if there had been 
an excess of building in late years, there 
would also have been an excess of tonnage : 
yet the fact was, as appeared by the returns 
before them, that the years 1816, 17, 18, 
19, 20, and 21, were years of greater ton- 
nage than any since that period. We now 
actually registered one hundred and forty- 
nine thousand, two hundred and ninety-six 
tons more than we did ten years ago. The 
speculations of 1825 could not, therefore, 
affect the question at all ; although he must 
say, that that speculation had been very 
much encouraged in that House, and, as 
far as responsibility could go, his majesty’s 
ministers were more liable to be called to 
account than his clients. His majesty’s 
ministers encouraged these speculations, 
by the manner in which they talked of 
them, as being indicative of permanent 
prosperity. Did they not all remember 
how the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
talked to them of the mighty things that 
were to be done with his surpluses ?—so 
many hundred thousands to these churches, 
so many to that palace, and so many to 
this, that it was evident he expected them 
to keep flowing in upon him in a manner 
which would make it difficult for him to 
find employment for them. He did not 
recall this circumstance as a reprehension, 
but merely that it might not be thrown in 
the teeth of his clients, that the distress 
they felt arose from their own speculation. 
The fact was, that there was a demand for 
shipping, and it was supplied. Those 
whose cause he advocated were not aware, 
any more than the ministers, that the 
demand was only temporary. The whole 
nation was deceived: every body thought 
the commencement of a state of unexam- 
pled prosperity was at hand. It had, how- 
ever, turned out otherwise, and he could 
assure the House, that he knew of several 
instances occurring of late, in which ships 
built in 1825, for 15,000/. were lately sold 
at Liverpool for 6,000/. There were many 
instances of this occurring; and he was 
confident that, upon an average, every ship 
that had been sold since 1825 was at a 
loss of from twenty-five to thirty-five per 
cent, 
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Was there the least hope that this state 
of things would be mended? The Corn- 
trade, which the new bill, if it passed, had 
been alluded to as likely to have an effect 
upon the shipping, would not, as it appear- 
ed to him, make a difference of five thou- 
sand tons in British shipping; as every 
grain, in all probability, would be brought 
in the vessels of the country from whence 
the corn was brought. The British ship- 
owners could never expect to be employed, 
except when freight rose to an extraor- 
dinary height by the foreigners not being 
able to supply the demand. He should, 
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in all probability, be told, that this question | 


had been brought prematurely forward ; 
that the ship-owners ought to have waited 
a sufficient time, to give the experiment a 
fair trial ; and that then the result would 
appear to be favourable to them. But he 
would put it to hon. gentlemen, whether 
it was possible for persons situated as his 
clients were, to wait longer than they had 
done? They daily saw their property 
wasting away, and were in expectation of 


seeing the whole vanish from their grasp. | 
Could they act otherwise than they had | 


done? He hesitated not to say, that 
between the presenting of the petition and 
the present time, there had been a diminu- 
tion in the value of their property, of from 
five to ten per cent. Were they to wait 
another year, he was confident it would 
involve their total ruin. He regretted that 
he could not so clearly express himself, as 
to convey his feelings to the House in the 
manner he desired; but, he trusted they 
would rather look to the real importance 
of the question, than to the manner in 
which he stated it. There was not the 
least necessity to give to Prussia this ten 
years’ trade. Before it was done, why was 


not the effect of similar concessions to | 


America looked at? But he should deny 
that they ever did grant them to America. 
There was a kind of traffic allowed to 
America between our colonies and her; 
but that was now put an end to, and he 
hoped the privilege would not again be 
granted. 

If a naval armament became necessary, 
the right hon. gentleman would not only 
find a diminution of the trade, but of the 
sailors. The number of men employed in 
1816, was now diminished by eleven 
thousand. This appeared from the right 
hon. gentleman’s own statements, and 
must of course be depended upon. But 
the diminution that was still going on was 
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even more alarming than that which the 
documents had shewed. To judge this 
part of the subject correctly, they must 
not look at the number of registered vessels, 
as it by no means followed that they all 
employed men. Another very alarming 
fact was, the manner in which the building 
trade was rapidly deserting us. Nearly 
one third of our shipping was now built in 
Canada. A very short statement would 
show the progressive decrease of building 
inthiscountry. In 1825 there were five hun- 
dred and thirty-six vessels built in Canada, 
and nine hundred in England. In 1826 
there was four hundred all but seven built in 
Canada, whilst in England there was only 
four hundred and forty-five. That was 
the amount of the violent speculation which 
had been enteredinto. He had endeavoured 
to ascertain what number of ships were 
actually building in England; and, from 
the best information he could procure 
from those interested, and likely to know, 
it appeared that there were only one 
hundred and seventeen ships building in 
all the docks of this country, and that, 
out of these, twenty alone were from order, 
the rest being built for speculation. It 
might be asked, why were they built if 
employment could not be procured? He 
must remind the House, that many ship- 
builders had great numbers of apprentices 
and others, whom they were obliged to 
keep at work, and that they were obliged 
also to use up their timber; and, when 
they came to consider, that eight hundred ' 
out of the twenty-four thousand ships, 
which composed their commercial navy, 
were rendered every year unfit for service, 
they would see how rapid must be the 
decrease, when that number was to be 


replaced by only one hundred and seven- 


teen. There ought to have been as great 
an increase of the shipping as there had 
been of the wealth and population of the 
country. He spoke not of the prosperity 
of one particular year, but generally: he 
repeated, the tonnage ought to have in- 
creased ‘in a corresponding degree with 
the wealth and population of the country. 
It had not done so. The diminution of 
the employment of shipping was proved 
by another fact. He learned, from Hull, 
and other places, that the sailors, in great 
numbers, were obliged to have recourse to 
parish relief, although able and willing 
to work, if it were possible for them to find 
employment. If he might judge, from 
the manner in which our shipping were 
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leaving our shores, for America, they 
would soon see our docks empty of ships, 
of British ships at least. Some seemed to 
think, that it mattered not, whether they 
were filled with foreign or English vessels— 
but he was not one of these—their arsenals 
deserted, and their whole marine extin- 
guished.—Even, within three months, they 
would see the decrease becoming more 
apparent. Besides the arguments he had 
urged against the alterations, he thought 
that, having been made, foreigners ought, 
at least, to have borne part of the expense 
attending them. Had a colonial duty 
been laid on the produce they carried 
away, it would have been sufficient; but, 
as it was, our Islands in the West Indies 
were of very little advantage to us as 
colonies. The result of this experiment 
had already been sufficiently injurious to 
British trade; but he did not hesitate to 
say, that it would be ultimately the ruin of 
it. It would have been but fair, had a 
committee of inquiry been granted, previous 
to these concessions, when their policy might 
have been discussed. Certainly there could 
be no reason to refuse an inquiry now, when 
such great interests were at stake. The 
trade report, to which he had alluded in 
the early part of his address, had recom- 
mended caution and deliberation ; but, 
whether a due degree of either had been 
practised, it was for the House to judge. 
The merchants of Liverpool had expressed 
their approbation of the right hon. gentle- 
man’s proceedings in a very handsome 
manner; but it must be remembered, that 
they were not ship-owners, and did not, 
therefore, suffer so much as that class by 
the alterations that had been made. It 
was the merchants of Liverpool, part ship- 
owners, perhaps; but, gaining in the 
former capacity what they lost in the latter, 
the changes did not affect them. It was 
impossible for him, in the course of one 
evening’s debate, to urge all the arguments 
that might be adduced in support of his 
cause ; but, were the committee he prayed 
for granted, he would there explain every 
detail in full. The inquiry could not then 
be refused, without laying the right hon. 
gentleman open to the charge of being 
afraid of the result. He should not so 
much have objected to an experiment 
of two or three years, but to make treaties 
to last for ten years—to abolish the Navi- 
gation-laws, and all without a trial, was as 
unfair to his clients as could be imagined. 
But, they were to look at the question 
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in another light. Were they treading 
upon safe ground? Were they not un- 
dermining the safety of the country, by 
exposing their naval power which ensur 
that safety, to extinction? If there was 
any class more entitled to consideration 
than another, it was the ship-owners. 
Theit interests were not to be put aside 
by the mistified figures of the right hon. 
gentleman. Last year the right hon. 
gentleman terminated a speech, in’ which 
he defended his measures, by moving for 
numbers of papers ; but, from what he had 
been able to learn, but few of them had 
been returned. The exports of 1826 were 
not there; at least they only came up 
to October instead of January. They 
might be told, that these measures would 
tend to the ultimate good of the ship- 
owners ; but there was not a practical 
man, who had the least connection with 
shipping, who would not contradict that 
statement. Was it to be supposed, that 
the complaints of all the petitions that had 
been presented on this subject, were with- 
out foundation? Had not the right hon. 
gentleman been told by his constituents 
when he was last among them, they were 
all going to ruin? His being returned 
their member might be supposed to indi- 
cate that they held the same opinions as 
himself; but the fact was, that they re- 
spected his talents, but believed him to 
have taken up some erroneous opinions, 
which they hoped he would abandon, 
when he saw their ill effects, But they 
would never be satisfied until the inquiry 
they prayed for was granted. If the 
investigation were not granted, they would 
think that the right hon. gentleman was 
afraid of the result. The gallant general 
concluded by urging, that this was no 
party question, and that it ought to be con- 
sidered by itself, without any reference to 
the side of the House from whence it came. 
He then moved, “ That a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed, to inquire into the 
present distressed state of the British 
Commercial Shipping Interest.” 

Mr. Liddell, in seconding the motion of 
his gallant friend, hoped that the petition 
of one of the greatest commercial towns in 
the world would not be opposed by his 
majesty’s government. He had been long 
aware of the distress and sufferings of the 
shipping interest ; and, feeling the deepest 
commiseration for their situation, he was 
determined to lend his feeble aid in en- 








deavouring to procure for the petitioners 
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that inquiry which they sought. Before 
he entered more fully into the subject, he 
had one or two observations to offer, which 
the present occasion and the peculiar cir- 
cumstances which had lately taken place 
seemed to call for. Feeling every dis- 
position to support the present adminis- 
tration—and he should do so on principle 
—he owned he felt considerable pain in 
seconding the present motion, because that 


motion involved the first great question | 


which was brought forward in that House 
under the new administration, at the head 
of which was that enlightened statesman, 
who for years had succeeded in securing 
his confidence and that of the public. In 
his defence, if defence it could be called, 
where there was no accusation, or rather, 
he should say, in the explanation of his 
conduct with which that right hon. gentle- 
man had favoured the House, there was 
something so satisfactory, so candid, so 
dignified and so patriotic, that it must have 
brought conviction, even to those who 
were unwilling to be convinced. Under 
these circumstances, he should support, 
from choice and conviction, the present 
administration. At the same time, his 
duty told him, that the question which 
was now before the House was one which 
he was also bound to support. He denied 
that it was a party question. It was one 
which was open to every individual to dis- 
cuss, and on which to express an honest 
and open opinion. Having seen a number 
of individuals, who before the passing of 
those acts were in prosperous circumstan- 
ces, but were now men with broken trade 
and fallen fortunes, he trusted he should 
be excused, if he supported a motion which 
had for its object the consideration of 
some means by which they might be re- 
lieved. 

There were two points in this question to 
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would be open to him to point out his ob- 
jection by a specific motion. It was not de- 
nied, that the great body of ship-owners 
had viewed the measures then adopted 
with a jealous eye; anticipating that they 
would, in the result, prove greatly injurious 
to their interests. It was true, that the 
body generally did not at that time peti- 
tion against those measures, but they 
were not allowed to go altogether without 
‘remonstrance. This would be seen by a 
| few extracts from the petition of the ship- 
/owners of North Shields, which he would 
‘read to the House [Here the hon. 
'member read the extract; which pointed 
out the advantages which must result to 
foreigners, and the injury to British ship- 
"owners, from the then proposed alterations]. 

The apprehensions then entertained 
were, he would contend, since fully borne 
out by the result. He would not say that 
the consequences which had taken place 
could be proved to demonstration to be the 
result of the causes, which were then sup- 
posed ; but he thought it was going far in 
‘the proof to be able to show, that since 
_then the amount of foreign shipping had 
‘increased, while British shipping had de- 
clined in the same proportion. 

With this view, he would beg to call the 
attention of the House to the comparative 
‘state of the commercial marine 1816, and 
‘at the present time: and he wished to 
be understood, that he spoke of the amount 

of tonnage. Inthe year 1816, the amount 
| of tonnage belonging to all the ports of the 
United Kingdom was 2,783,949. In 1826, 
it was 2,635,653,being a decrease since the 
time of thewar, of 148,296 tons, while there 
was, in the same time, a decrease of from 
/11,000 to 12,000 seamen. Now, con- 
sidering the situation which we occupied 
during the great part of the war, as the 
carriers of the greatest portion of the trade 
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which he had to direct the attention of the of Europe, which we did not hold at pre- 
House. The first was, to establish the sent, it might be to some a matter of sur- 
claim of the shipping interest to the con- prise, that our commercial marine should 
sideration of the House; and the next, to still stand so high as it did: but then it 
meet the great talent which he knew the should be recollected, that there had 
right hon. the President of the Board of been, since the war, an immense increase 
Trade would bring to bear on the subject. in our imports and exports ; and by these 
He did trust, however, that that right hon. the extent of our foreign trade could be 
gentleman himself would see the fairness justly estimated. In 1816, sixty millions 
of the course he was now taking; as the |of pounds of cotton had been imported 
right hon. gentleman had, in the course of into this country; but in 1826, the amount 
his celebrated exposé on this subject, had increased to a hundred and fifty mil- 
about twelve months ago, observed, that lions of pounds. That a corresponding 
if any hon. member should have cause to increase had not taken place in ourtonnage 
differ from the course then pursued, it was owing to the fact of the void having 
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been filled up by foreigners, who could 
afford to furnish freight at a lower rate | 
than British ship-owners could. It was 
from the Baltic that the competition had 
arisen. He regretted the necessity of 
troubling the House at such great length, 
but he felt it to be indispensable. He held in 
his hand two tables which had been most 
accurately prepared from parliamentary pa- 
pers, and in which it appeared, that the 
amount of foreign tonnage entered inwards 
in the ports of the United Kingdom from 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Prussia, 
was as follows:—In 1821, 91,457 tons; 
in 1822, 132,251; in 1823, 202,000; in 
1824, 322,816; and in 1825, 395,843 
tons [Mr. Huskisson asked, what the 
amount was in 18267]. He had not re- 
ceived an account of the amount entered 
inwards for the year 1826; but the amount 
cleared outwards was 207,861 tons. If 
the excesses of the foreign tonnage, cleared 
outward, over the British, were looked at, 
it would appear that, in 1821, the excess 
was 23,911 tons; in 1822, 40,420 tons; 
in 1823, 86,720 tons; in 1825, 127,318 
tons; and in 1826, 153,723 tons. This 
he considered a very strong case. 

He was aware it might be said that, 
whether the changes which had been 
made in our commercial sytem had or had 
not taken place, the result would have 
been the same. But, surely, it was a very 
singular proceeding, at the moment when 
our trade wanted more protection, to de- 
prive it of the little which itenjoyed. Let 
the accounts of ships building in the seve- 
ral ports be examined, and the depreciation 
would be distinctly manifest—a depreciation 
occasioned by the competition of other 
countries, who, it was universally admitted, 
could build and equip ships at a lower rate 
than we could. The excitement which 
had occurred in 1825 had its effect on 
the returns for 1826 ; a part of which con- 
sisted of contracts made in the preceding 
year. It appeared, that in 1823 the num- 
ber of ships building in the different yards 
of the kingdom was 3,700; in 1824, 
6,000; in 1825, 6,213; and in 1826, 
2,213. Atthe present time, there was not 
a single ship building, or contracted for, 
in ports in which formerly numerous ves- 
sels were built. At Chepstow, where for- 
merly many vessels were built, not one 
was now building. At Hull, no ship had 
been contracted for; and only one was 
building, in order to giveemployment to 





the men inthe yards. All the accounts from 
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the North were of the most desponding 
description ; and he was sure that such ho- 
nourable gentlemen as were connected with 
that part of the Island would bear him out 
in the assertion ; and he understood that it 
was the same at Yarmouth, &c. 

' What was the meaning of all this? 
However ingeniously the new commercial 
system might be defended, was it not evi- 
dent, that it operated injuriously on the 
trade of the country? The whole trade of 
the country, and more especially the ship~ 
ping interest, was suffering distress, and de- 
pression. The table was coveted with the 
complaints of petitioners on the subject. 
Were they to close their ears and under- 
standings against those complaints; or 
ought they not rather to deliberate tem- 
perately on the best mode of remedying 
the grievance? The political situation of 
this country was so different from that of 
every other, that no real reciprocity in 
commercial matters could be established ; 
and every bonus which we gave to foreign 
commerce was a sheer and uncompensated 
loss to our own. 

But what remedy was it practicable to 
apply to the evil? His gallant friend had 
already alluded to the report of the par- 
liamentary committee of 1825, which cer- 
tainly afforded a fair ground for hope, that 
if the new arrangements proved injurious, 
they might be modified. Complaints 
were, at that period, made of the tendency 
of those arrangements. Among others, a 
very sensible and energetic remonstrance 
against them had been sent from North 
Shields. For himself, he confessed that 
he was not altogether without hope, that 
some means might be devised of diminish- 
ing, if not entirely removing, the grievance. 
He was persuaded that to our colonies we 
must look for the means of giving a new 
impulse to our shipping interest. If his 
majesty’s government remained firm in 
their interdiction of American trade, he 
was persuaded that the trade with the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence, and with the 
West Indies, would prove most beneficial. 
Other advantageous measures might be 
adopted. Some of the duty on North 
American timber might be repealed. Some 
modification might be introduced in the 
bonding system. The duties on deals 
might be equalized, as recommended in 
the report of the committee of the House 
of Lords, in 1825. A return had been 
made of the amount of duty paid-on Ame- 
rican timber within the last ten -years; 
x 
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and from that it was endeavoured to be 
shown, that we might have obtained a 
much higher duty, if the same quantity of 
timber were imported from the Baltic, 
and that the difference was the amount of 
protection given to American timber. But 
it should be recollected, that, if the duty: 
were not thus low, the same quantity 
would not be imported. It was now im- 
ported in such quantities, that some of it 
was cut up for fire-wood ; which in itself was 
an advantage to the poor of the country. 

The hon. member then proceeded to con- 
tend, that the colonial trade was that 
which ought to be particularly encouraged 
by the country ; as, besides the employ- 
ment it gave to the capital of the British 
ship-owner, it was one of the best nurseries 
for our seamen. If he were called upon 
to support his argument of the benefit to 
be derived from the cultivation of our 
trade with the colonies, he would refer to 
the very able work, published twenty years 
ago, by an hon. and learned gentleman, 
whose extraordinary abilities enabled him 
to master every subject to which he ap- 
plied himself [The hon. member here 
read an extract from Mr. Brougham’s 
“Colonial Policy,” enforcing the im- 
portance of cherishing our trade with the 
colonies, as the means of enriching and ag- 
grandizing the mother-country]. Such, 
the hon. member said, appeared to him to 
be the only means of restoring our com- 
mercial marine to vigour and employment. 
He had endeavoured to show the great in- 
crease of foreign shipping in some parts of 
our trade; but there were other parts on 
which he had not glanced. He under- 
stood, however, that the trade to the Me- 
diterranean and to the colonies, and the 
fisheries, were as much depressed as the 
branches of trade to which he had alluded. 
He might be accused of opposing himself 
to an enlarged and liberal system of com- 
mercial policy : such was not his inten- 
tion. He only begged the House, with 
great deference, to recollect, in the midst 
of all this effort to introduce liberal feel- 
ings, that there was one central spot, Great 
Britain, whence blessings emanated to 
every part of the globe; and that if, by 
too hasty a progress in liberality, her in- 
terests were to suffer, her energies to be 
impaired, or her maritime power to give 
way, it was not herself alone but the whole 
universe that would have to deplore the 
calamity. On these grounds he felt it his 
duty to second the motion. 
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Mr. Poulett Thompson said, that, in ris- 
ing to oppose the motion of the gallant 
general, he felt the greatest apprehension 
lest it should be supposed that he did so 
from any fear or any doubt of what the re- 
sult of the labours of a Committee on the 
subject of Shipping would be. On the 
contrary, he felt certain that, as nothing 
but truth could be elicited by such an in- 
quiry, the cause to which he was attached, 
the liberal principles of policy, as applied 
by the right hon. gentleman to the shipping 
of this country, would only be made more 
manifest, and be more than before con- 
firmed. On this account he should re- 
joice at the establishment of a committee ; 
because he felt that the principle of the 
right hon. gentleman would come out 
lighter than before, after having passed 
the ordeal of inquiry. Still he was bound 
to oppose the motion for two reasons, be- 
cause he conceived that two evils might 
result from its being granted: one, that 
it might be construed into something like 
a doubt, on the part of his majesty’s go- 
vernment, of the expediency of the princi- 
ple: the other, that it would necessarily 
raise delusive hopes in the minds of the 
ship-owners and their friends. There was 
yet another reason which induced him to 
oppose it—that he did not think a com- 
mittee should be granted on any subject, 
unless a sufficient case could be made out ; 
and certainly, in his opinion, the gallant 
officer had failed entirely in doing so. 
He thought he should be able to shew to 
the House, that the hon. gentlemen who 
had supported the motion were equally un- 
fortunate in their facts and their conclu- 
sions. He did not accuse them of having 
wilfully made mis-statements : all they had 
done was to believe a little too implicitly 
what had been stated to them by others. 
And, certainly, there was nothing in their 
credulity which astonished him so much 
as the extraordinary—he might almost 
call it unblushing—effrontery with which 
they were supplied with those distorted 
statements, by those who must have known 
how much they were so. The same hands 
which had supplied the gallant general 
had supplied the documents which were 
upon their table ; and he should proceed 
to shew in what manner these statements 
had been compiled. 

And first, with regard to the case of 
distress, the only part of the gallant gene- 
ral’s statement in which he could at all 
agree, and in that he only partially coin- 
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cided: but the bare instance of distress 
was not sufficient to institute a claim for a 
committee; especially when the cause of 
that distress was obvious. -He agreed in 
the existence of distress amongst the ship- 
owners ; but he would ask the gallant ge- 
neral, in what class of men, in what line 
in which capital was employed, did dis- 
tress not exist at present? Did it exist 
solely amongst the ship-owners? Was 
not the manufacturer of cotton, of wool— 
the merchant whose capital had been in- 
vested in iron, in any other goods what- 
ever, labouring under distress? The hon. 
gentleman had talked of a depreciation to 
the amount of five and twenty or thirty 
per cent in shipping. Let him run his 
eye over the general price current, and he 
would find that, in many other depart- 
ments of our trade, there had been a fall 
of above five and twenty per cent. He 
might, perhaps, be told, that the distress 
in those classes was becoming daily less, 
whilst that of the ship-owners was increas- 
ing: this he denied; but if it was so, it 
was easily to be accounted for. In those 
businesses, such as ship-building, where 
capital expended cannot be withdrawn and 
transferred, except by an almost certain 
sacrifice, it was natural that the distress 
would last longer than in others not in 
that situation. But the cause of the dis- 
tress in the shipping was the same with 


that in other lines of business-—the over- | 


speculation and over-trading. The papers 


on the table shewed what were the Returns | 


of ships built in the British empire during 
the last few years :— 
Tons. Tons. 

1819 .... 111,000 1823 .... 85,000 
1820 .... 84,000 1824 .... 143,000 
1821 .... 74,000 1825 .... 204,000 
1822 .... 67,000 1826 .... 178,000 
Here was, in 1825, an increase of nearly 
two hundred per cent on 1823, and in 
1826 of one hundred*per cent. Was it, 
then, to be wondered at, that there should 
be difficulty now in employing all this in- 
crease of shipping, when, owing to the 
oever-speculation in other branches of trade, 
the amount of goods to be transported had 
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ployed; not by shewing that a decrease 
had taken place in the amount of British 
shipping, because, as he should presently 
shew, they could not ; but by a reference 
to statements of the cost, time of sailing, 
comparative durability of foreign ships, in 
which it was easy to impose upon the cre- 
dulity of those who were not well versed in 
the subject. These attempts were so open 
and so barefaced, that they deserved to be 
exposed ; and he should certainly do so, 
First, with regard to the cost of building : 
the parties left out of their calculation al- 
together the difference of the admeasure- 
ment, owing to the registry regulations of 
this country. The foreign ship was built 
at so much “ per ton burthen,” the English 
vessel at so much “ per ton register,” and 
the British vessel so built, carried one 
third to one half more tonnage burthen 
than her registry admeasurement. This 
the ship-owners attempted to meet by a 
declaration, that “the capacity of ships 
built abroad was equal to that of English.” 
This was a most miserable quibble. Now, 
taking the proportionate rate of capacity, 
it appeared from the best returns which 
could be obtained, that the cost of building 
was, during the last six or seven months, 
as follows per ton, British register :—In 
London, 20/.; in Hull, 17/.; in New- 
castle, 16/7. to 17l.; if wood sheathed, 
12/. to 15/.; in Norway, fit only for tim- 
ber, 10/.; in the Baltic, 12/. to 13/: if fit 
‘only for timber, 9/. to 10/.; in Holland, 
France, and Hamburgh, 13/. to 16/.; if 
coppered, 182. to 202. Undoubtedly, 
there was here a difference in the cost 
| price ; but this was more than accounted 
‘for by the comparative durability, the time 
| they each commenced the voyage, and the 
| difference of the number of men. 
| Anattempt, and a most unworthy at- 
‘tempt, had been made by the body of 
_ ship-owners, to shew that in no one of these 
‘particulars did the British ship enjoy an 
advantage. First, to prove that the dura- 
bility was not greater, they had given what 
‘appeared, to any one not conversant with 
the subject, a fair comparative statement, 
taken from Lloyd’s books. Now, what 





likewise fallen off? | was the truth of this? Why, it was the 
But we were told by the gallant gene- ; most unfair that could be, and shewed any- 
ral, and by his supporters, in‘their corre- | thing but the truth. British ships were 
spondence with the Board of Trade, that | registered at Lloyd’s the moment they 
the distress was now owing to the compe- , were off the stocks; and if any accident 
tition of foreigners. And how do they | happened to them, they were instantly 
attempt to prove this? Not by a reference ' effaced. A foreign ship was only regis- 
to the amount of respective shipping em-! tered when she came into this country, 
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and no account was taken of accidents 
which might have happened to ber, so that 
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very probably half the foreign ships selected | 


by the ship-owners as a proof of their lon- 
gevity might have ceased to exist alto- 
gether. 
time. A certificate was given by two 
brokers on this subject; but it was not 
the better for that—He would appeal to 
any man—any member in the House, 
who, like himself, was in the habit of em- 
ploying shipping—whether the foreigners 
were not, proverbially, dilatory in their 
voyages? Lastly, with regard to the dif- 
ference of the number of men. Here a 
statement in figures was given, in which it 
would be difficult to have erred unknow- 
ingly; but here these gentlemen actually 
went against their own figures; and, after 
giving us a calculation, which shewed that 
there are five men employed to every hun- 
dred tons of British shipping, and six to 
every hundred tons foreign, actually told 
us that there were only four to every hun- 
dred tons foreign. But these were mere 
matters of calculation; it remained now 
to see, whether what the ship-owners said 
ought to have occurred, had really oc- 
curred ; and whether we were undersailed 
by foreign ships, as according to their cal- 
culations we ought to be. The House had 
already heard the immense increase of 
British ship-building in 1824, 1825, and 
1826, since the Reciprocity acts had come 
into force. Now, what was the statement 
as laid upon the table of the House, of the 
British and foreign tonnage entered in- 
wards in those years ? 


British. Foreign. 
1818 . 2,457,779 tons 704,511 
1820 . 2,270,400 . » 408,401 
1822 . 2,390,238 . 419,694 
1824 . . 2,364,249 . 694,880 
1825 2,786,844 .. 892,60] 
1826 2,478,047 : 643,922 


From this account, strange to say, it did 
not appear that foreign shipping had in- 
creased in proportion to ours since the 
alteration in the law, although he certainly 
expected it would; but this was only a 
further argument against the assertion of 
our being undersailed.—He would now 
turn to the state of the Baltic trade. What 
was the return of the number of ships, 
British and foreign, that had passed the 


Sound ? 

British. Foreign. 
. 1821 ob we: BAS  « 6,358 
1822... 3007 . 5,386 


Secondly, with regard to the | 
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ass. . O06 . . 6,187 
1824 3,540 6,978 
1825 5,186 . . 7,974 
1826. 3,730 . . 7,335 


Comparing 1826 with 1824 and preced- 
ing years, it did not appear that we had 
lost any thing of our relative proportion. 
It did not then, in fact, appear that we 
were undersailed by foreigners. If it were 
true that it were so, why did they not 
obtain all the carrying trade of the world ? 
How happened it that British shipping 
retained so large a share of it? He would 
appeal to any merchant, whether he did 
not always find it to his advantage to give 
the preference in a neutral port to a 
British ship? A statement had been made 
in 1823, by the ship-owners, that in that 
year, out of two hundred and eight vessels 
arrived at Hamburgh between the Ist 
January and Ist June, only twelve were 
British—that was before the alteration in 
the law. What was the case in 1826? 
By a return he held in his hand, out of 
eight hundred and two vessels, seven hun- 
dred were British ? Did this look as if the 
carrying trade was lost to us ? 

He had said thus much, to show the 
fallacy of the statements of the ship- 
owners. But, for a moment admitting 
them to be correct, he would ask the 
gallant general what he proposed doing ? 
Re-enact the Navigation-laws? Was that 
his remedy? And what must follow? Of 
course retaliation by those powers which 
would be attacked by our doing so. And, 
supposing that such barbarous measures 
were actually commenced in this war of 
prohibition, which would, of course, be 
carried to the extreme length by both 
parties, who were likely to be the greatest 
losers—this country, which possessed an 
immense commercial marine, and had such 
an enormous capital employed in shipping ; 
or that country, whose marine was yet 
scarcely formed ; whose extent of capital 
employed in this branch was very trifling ? 

He had now shewn that the gallant 
general, and those who supported him, 
were wrong, as far as their own interest 
and the interest of the shipping itself were 
concerned, in their exclamations against 
the Reciprocity acts. But he now turned 
to the wider field—the general interests of 
the people of this country, and of commerce 
generally. When the ship-owners talked 
of sacrificing the trade with Prussia, as 
being of little moment, were they aware 
what that trade was? Did they know 
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what the amount of British goods exported { human improvement and beat back the 
to that country was? Was it a question | tide of civilization,” it behoved every 
ofa few thousands? In 1823, according | honourable and independent man in that 
to the account laid on the table of the | House, more especially if connected by 
House, the imports into Prussia, of British | circumstances with the commerce of the 
produce, amounted to 7,465,000/. And} country, to stand forward to oppose it. 
was this immense amount to be sacrificed | He should never be found wanting, he 
—to what too? To a supposed good, | hoped, on such an occasion ; and, however 
which the very parties interested could not | feeble he was aware was his voice, however 
shew to be one. And, did the country | little worth his support, the right hon. 
pay no tax for the ship-owners already ?/ gentleman should have all he could do. 
What was the difference between the | But more than that, he would venture to 
amount of duty on Canada and Baltic | say, that if the right hon. gentleman only 
timber? For whose supposed interest was | persevered in his course—if he only per- 
that ? and what was the amount? By the re- | sisted in his liberal policy, the voice of the 








turns laid on the table, it appeared, that the 
difference between the duty which was levied 
on Canada timber, and that which would 
have been levied on Baltic, was, in 1824, 


1,226,000.; in 1825, 1,409,0792.; in| 


1826, 1,278,591/. This was a tax on the 
country for the benefit of that class. He 
was far, however, from opposing the rea- 
sonable demands of that class, when those 
demands could be complied with, compa- 
tibly with the general interests of the mass 
of the nation. The duties on hemp, on 
linens, on iron, on copper, might be further 
reduced. Thatwas a just claim, and such 
a one he would support. 

This was not the time for entering into 
the question of the Navigation-laws ; but 


if he were inclined to do so, and to state | 


his opinion of their having been, from the 


beginning, prejudicial instead of advan- | 
tageous to British commerce, and even to | 
British shipping, he might do so, and | 


fortify his opinion, by quoting that of the 
most illustrious persons, all of them con- 
temporaries of the introduction of the 


system—sir Roger Coote, sir Josiah Child, | 
' quarter, which made him suspect the argu- 


and after them, sir Matthew Dukes, who 
expressly recorded their opinion of those 
laws as unfavourable to this country. 

He had, he now thought, sufficiently | 
answered the gallant general and the hon. | 
member for Northumberland. He must | 
apologise to the House for having tres- | 
passed upon their attention at such length. | 
Nothing but the importance of the subject | 
could have induced him to do so; but he | 
considered the present attack as not merely | 
one upon the principle of the alteration of | 
the Navigation-laws, but as one on the | 
principle of free trade generally; and he | 
conceived that on such an occasion, when | 
an attempt was made—if he might borrow | 
from the eloquence of the right hon. gen- | 
tleman oppesite—to “ arrest the march’ of / 


| country would be with him: his country’s 
applause would be his meed; and he ~ 
would assure the right hon. gentleman 
that “Nec quidquid habet fortuna tua 
majus quam ut possis, nec natura tua 
melius quam ut velis servare quam pluri- 
mus.” The hon. gentleman sat down 
amidst loud applause from both sides of 
the House. 

Sir Joseph Yorke said, that in endea- 
vouring, as a British admiral, to defend the 
interests of British commerce, he trusted 
he should meet with as much patient at- 
tention to the two or three brief observa- 
tions which he had to offer on this ques 
tion, as he had frequently met from the 
House, on former occasions when he had 
risen to address it. The present motion 
involved matters of the deepest interest to 
this great island ; surrounded as it was by 
waters which conveyed its commerce to 
every corner of the habitable globe. With- 
out being at all a party man, he must beg 








| 


| leave to doubt the able and elaborate speech 


of the young member who had just sat 
down. That hon. member came from a 


ment he used. He was connected with 
those northern houses which were enabled 
to sail ships at a much cheaper rate than 
the rest of the country could do. When 
he perceived the brooms at the head [a 
laugh], not of that House, but of ships— 
when he saw seamen walking about our 
ports with their hands in their pockets, 
and nothing at all to do—when he knew 
that it was the fashion for brokers to be 
ranging through our docks recommending 
an amiable Prussian to one customer, a fine 
Russian to another, and a sweet Swede to 
a third, he doubted that the doctrines of 
the right hon. gentleman below him, though 
beautiful in theory, were by no means 
reducible, with safety, to practice. The 
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case appeared to him to lie in a nut-shell. 
He should therefore vote in support of the 
gallant general’s motion for a committee, 
and should feel that in doing so, he was 
taking the most effectual measures to sup- 
port the honour and welfare of thecountry. 
He trusted that the House, notwithstand- 
ing the speech which it might hear thatnight 
from the right hon. gentleman, would not 
be led away by words which were calculated 
to make ‘the worse appear the better 
reason,” but would confine itself to prac- 
tical facts, and discard theoretical argu- 
ments. For his own part, he was satisfied 
of the propriety of appointing a committee 
to ascertain whether the abridgment of the 
Navigation-laws—which, if it had been 
proposed thirty years ago, would have been 
deemed a qualification for the proposer’s 
admission into Bedlam—had or had not 
proved injurious to the commercial marine 
of the country ? 

Mr. Hushkisson rose, and spoke, in sub- 
stance, as follows :*— 

I do not regret, Sir, that, by giving way 
to the gallant admiral, I afforded him an 
opportunity of cautioning the House not 
to be misled by arguments calculated to 
make “the worse appear the better cause.” 
The House will know how to appreciate 
the value of the gallant admiral’s advice, 
and to apply it to the speech with which 
he has just favoured us. 

Before I proceed to those observations 
which it will be my duty to make on 
the motion of my honourable colleague, 
the House, I trust, will allow me to offer 
my unfeigned acknowledgments for their 
kind consideration towards me, in having, 
more than once, postponed the discussion 
of this important question before the Easter 
recess, when I was unavoidably absent 
from their debates. Those who have wit- 
nessed my conduct in former parliaments 
will give me credit when I say, that I 
always feel deep regret, if, from any cause, 
I am prevented attending my public duty 
in this place. My regret has, in the pre- 
sent instance, been greatly increased, by 
the consideration, that this House was 
occupied before the recess, with another 
very important question—I mean the 
Corn-laws ; in the course of the discussions 
upon which, frequent reference was made 
to the opinions which I had professed, and 





* From the original edition, printed for 
Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 
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to the part which I had taken on former oc- 
sions upon that subject. 

Neither of that reference, nor of any 
animadversions which may have accom- 
panied it, have I a disposition or a right 
to complain. I admit that, in thus re- 
ferring to my conduct and opinions, 
honourable members have done no more 
than they were called upon to do by their 
own sense of public duty. They were the 
less called upon to be scrupulous in this 
respect, as they were aware that, at some 
future time, an opportunity would, in all 
probability, be afforded me, of defending 
myself, if necessary, against any imputa- 
tions which might be cast upon me, and of 
making that defence, in the presence of 
those by whom my conduct had been ar- 
raigned, and before the same tribunal by 
which the charge had been heard. 

Whilst I feel, therefore—as I sincerely 
do feel—nothing but thankfulness for the 
consideration with which I have been 
treated during my absence, by all parties 
in this House, I must say, that I cannot 
but take a very different view of an attack, 
altogether unprovoked, which was made 
in another place, upon my public character 
and conduct, at a moment when I was 
wholly disabled by illness, from taking any 
notice of that unwarrantable proceeding : 
—in a place, too, where, neither in sickness 
nor in health, neither now, nor at any time 
hereafter, can I be permitted to meet, face 
to face, the individual making that unjust 
attack, or be afforded an opportunity of 
repelling it before the assembly to which it 
was addressed. It may have suited the 
taste, it may have been congenial to the 
feelings, of that individual, to represent me, 
under these circumstances, as a “ wild 
theorist, ready at all times to attempt eny 
experiment, no matter how hazardous.” It 
may have been deemed justifiable by that 
individual, to charge me with having palm- 
ed measures upon the House and upon the 
country, under false pretences. It may 
have been 

Mr. Cressett Pelham rose to order. He 
observed, that the right hon. gentleman 
was out of order, inasmuch as he was 
alluding to expressions which had been 
used in debate, in the other House of Par- 
liament. 

Mr. Huskisson.—If an allegation—an 
unjust and unfounded allegation—be made 
against me, I must answer it when I can. 
If my character is attacked and calumni- 
ated in another place, in which I cannot 
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be heard, I must avail myself of the op- 
portunity of defending it in a place where 
I can be heard. It has been asserted of 
me, in a place to which I allude, that I 
have palmed upon the House and the 
country measures of great public import- 
ance, under false pretences, and that I 
have been guilty—neither more nor less—~ 
of a gross political fraud. 

It is an old observation, and not the 
Jess true because it is old, that those who 
are the most ready to indulge in tortuous 
courses themselves are usually the most 
ready to charge that species of conduct 
upon others. An indignant denial is all 
the answer which I can give at present to 
the accusation brought against me. Were 
I to enter into particulars, I fear I should 
depart too widely from the question which 
is at present before us; but this I will say, 
I have now, for more than thirty years, 
had the honour of a seat in this House, 
during the whole of which period, down to 
the present hour, I have always acted 
under a sense of that moral responsibility 
to public opinion and the judgment of my 
country, to which every man, be his rank 
or station what it may, is liable, for the 
part which he takes in the votes and pro- 
ceedings of parliament. That moral re- 
sponsibility which, in fact, constitutes 
public character, 1 am not afraid to en- 
counter. I am equally ready to meet the 
more direct responsibility which attaches 
to me as a minister of the Crown, not 
only for the measures which I have brought 
forward in this House on the part of his 
majesty’s government, but also for every 
other measure in which I have concurred 
since I have had the honour of serving his 
Majesty in that capacity. I make this 
declaration without the slightest reserve, 
and I trust without any unbecoming arro- 
gance. Further it would be improper to 
speak of myself. But, with regard to the 
individual who has thus attacked me, with- 
out the slightest provocation on my part, 
I must be allowed to remark, that I have 
been an attentive observer of his public 
career for the last five-and-thirty years. 
I have done more. I have read all the 
multifarious works which he has published 
during that .period, whether on general 
politics, political economy, or political phi- 
losophy—all the theoretical lucubrations 
with which he has enlightened the world, 
down even to his last “ Chart of the Corn 
Laws.” I have read them all; and, in 
saying this, I am aware that I have exe- 
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cuted a task, of which very few men be- 
sides myself can boast. The conclusion 
to which I have come—a conclusion not 
of yesterday but now of some years stand- 
ing—is that, among the many mercies 
which have been vouchsafed to this coun- 
try, since the breaking out of the revolu- 
tionary war in 1792, there are few for 
which she ought to be more thankful, 
than for those fortunate occurrences 
which, on more than one occasion, have 
disappointed the aspiring ambition of that 
individual — occurrences which have hi- 
therto prevented his being placed in any 
station of power, in which he might have 
been enabled to inflict the application of 
his own extravagant theories—and theories 
more extravagant were certainly never 
conceived by man—either upon the people 
of this country or upon that far more 
numerous, but more helpless, population, 
which is placed under our protection in 
another .juarter of the world. Having 
escaped so long, I trust there is now no 
risk, that any part of the British empire 
will ever fall under such a visitation. 

To come, Sir, to the question more im- 
mediately under discussion, first begging 
pardon of the House for this digression, 
upon matters principally personal to my- 
self. I rejoice most sincerely, that the 
gallant general, my honourable colleague, 
has brought forward his present motion : 
not only because it affords me an oppor- 
tunity of defending my own conduct, but 
because it has given to the hon. member 
for Northumberland (Mr. Liddell), an oc- 
easion for a display of the clear and able 
manner in which he can state his views on 
an extended and intricate subject, and of 
talents for business which cannot fail of 
being duly appreciated by the important 
county which he represents. It has also 
afforded to the hon. member for Dover 
(Mr. Poulett Thompson), an opportunity 
of manifesting an extraordinary degree of 
acuteness and knowledge, in respect to the 
commerce and navigation of the country, 
and of stating his information in a manner 
which must, I am sure, have made the 
most favourable impression upon the 
House. 

Among the many extraordinary state- 
ments which fell from my gallant col- 
league, there was none which I heard with 
more surprise than his remark, that, for the 
last two or three years, the table of this 
House has been overwhelmed with peti- 
tions from the ship-owners of all the ports 
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of Great Britain, complaining of their 
distressed condition; and that his majesty’s 
government had never condescended to 
pay to them the slightest attention. Now, 
what is the real state of the case? In the 
course of the last session, but not till the 
last session, some petitions were presented 
to the House on this subject. And what 
became of them? The hon. members who 
presented these petitions, contented them- 
selves with moving, that they should be 
laid on the table of the House, and be 
printed. These formalities fulfilled by 
those immediately intrusted with these 
petitions, they would have been forgotten, 


if I had not felt it my duty minutely to | 


investigate the allegation contained in 
them, “that the shipping, and carrying- 
trade of the country were in a rapid state 
of decay.” Having satisfied myself that 
the allegation was unfounded, it became 
my further duty to endeavour to dispel 
any unfavourable impression, whivh it was 
calculated to make upon the public mind. 
With that view, I did, uncalled for, bring 
forward an exposition of what I knew to 


be the real situation of the commercial } 


marine of the kingdom. I made that 
statement for the purpose of removing any 
apprehensions, needlessly but industriously 
excited, with respect to an interest so 
nearly connected with the honour and the 
safety of the empire. In submitting that 
statement to the House, about a twelve- 
month ago, I availed myself of the oppor- 
tunity which it afforded me, of explicitly 
declaring the principles which I entertain 
on the subject of our Navigation-laws ; 
of explaining and vindicating the measures 
which had been adopted by his majesty’s 
government, in reference to those laws; of 
bringing fully and fairly before the coun- 
try the present state of our commerce and 
marine ; the great increase in their amount 
since the year 1792; and of comparing 
our present means of sustaining and man- 
ning our military marine with those which 
we could command at former periods; as 
well as with the means possessed, both 
now and at former periods, by the powers 
which have been, and may again be, op- 
posed to us in maritime warfare. 

This statement, which I submitted to 
the last parliament, is now before the pub- 
lic, and in a shape, I am ready to allow, 
which entitles any gentleman who may do 
me the honour to refer to it, to hold me 
responsible for its contents. It has been 
made the ground, or pretext, of se many 
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misrepresentations out of doors, that I feel 

| thankful for this opportunity of setting 
_ Myself right, and, what is of far more gon- 
| sequence than any personal consideration, 
| of setting the government, and the late 
parliament right, in the judgment of the 
country, upon this important subject. If 
the House will favour me with a patient 
hearing, and my own physical powers will 
permit, I trust that, before I sit down, I 
shall be able to expose those misrepre- 
sentations; and, if I succeed in that ob- 
ject, I shall feel equally confident of re- 
lieving myself from the calumnies which, 
with no sparing hand, have been heaped 
upon me personally, in the course of the 
last year. Let not the hireling authors of 
those calumnies suppose that I am about 
to retort upon them, the low and vulgar 
| abuse which they have attempted to cast 
|upon me. The only punishment which 
they shall receive at my hands is, to show 
them, that their venom has fallen innocu- 
ous upon me; that I am not infected by 
it; and that, however unjustly attacked, 
{] feel too much respect for this House, 
and, I might add, too much self-respect— 
to resort to such base engines in my de- 
fence. 

But, if I abstain from noticing personal 
abuse and malignant insinuations, I can- 
not extend the same degree of forbearance 
to the arguments, the mis-statements, the 
sophisms, and, I must add, the falsehoods, 
which have been brought forward, I will 
not say by the ship-owners, but by their 
advocates, in the present controversy. 
Even with respect to the ship-owners them- 
selves, although great allowance is to be 
made for the irritation of men suffering 
under pressure and difficulties, I can- 
| not consent to flatter their feelings, and to 
| purchase their good-will, at the expense 
| of compromising the claims of truth, and 


_ the permanent interests of the country. 

I am not unaware, Sir, of all the dis- 
| advantages under which I approach the 
| discussion of this great question. Many 
| honourable gentlemen may think it neces- 
_ sary—and for this I do not blame them— 
| to yield to the solicitations of their con- 
| stituents. 1 am not ignorant that, even 
amongst those gentlemen who have no 
| constituents immediately connected with 
_ the shipping interest, an active canvas has 
| been carried on, and that ex parte state- 
| ments have been industriously laid before 
| them by the delegates from the out-ports, 
| with a view to influence their judgment, 
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and to secure their votes on the present | of reasoning quite peculiar to themselves, 
question :—a question upon which it is | and which I know not how to designate, 
the more easy to excite alarm, from its | unless I describe it as resembling that 
being so intimately connected with the | philosophy which prevailed during the 
maritime power of the country. When | middle ages. To reason from facts, ob- 
this paramount interest is represented to | servation, and experience—to draw con- 
be in jeopardy, it is natural that hon. | clusions from what is passing before them— 
members should listen with attention to | is a system not yet adopted by those who 
those who, in pointing out the supposed | claim to be exclusively practical men. In 
danger, are ready, at the same time, to | their method of induction, indeed, facts 
suggest the course by which it may be | are precisely what they are most disposed to 
averted. overlook. Thus far, at least, their wisdom 
I know, likewise, what active and in- | is in accordance with the wisdom of their 
cessant efforts have been made to influence | ancestors, the philosophers of those mid- 
the feelings, if not the votes, of all who | dle ages, who, setting their faces against 
entertain opinions, in any degree, or upon | all improvements denied all facts which 
any particular point—the Corn-laws, for , they could not reconcile to their own pre- 
instance—at variance with the general | conceived doctrines. Of this philosophy 
principles of our domestic and commercial | we had something like a sample last year, 
policy; to array those feelings under the |in the question of the silk-trade. All 
popular banner of the Shipping Interest, | that was thought necessary, on the part of 
and to enlist the most laudable impulse of | the advocates of prohibition, was to as- 
national pride and maritime glory, on the | sume, as incontrovertible, that the silk 
side of that general struggle which is now | manufacture of this country would, ne- 
carried on, in certain quarters, against | cessarily, be altogether ruined, root and 
every attempt at improvement. | branch, by the then pending change in the 
Notwithstanding all these considera- | law. Here was the theory of practical men. 
tions, and making every allowance for; That theory once admitted, the inferences 
those hon. members who are, in a manner, | were not difficult to draw. Those in- 
obliged to vote in favour of the gallant | ferences were stated as so many undenia- 
general’s motion, in deference to the wishes | ble facts—the total annihilation of a 
of their constituents (conduct, for which, | capital amounting to many millions ster- 
be it remembered, T am far from imputing | ling—five hundred thousand industrious 
any blame), I still feel it tobe my bounden | people, women and children, deprived of 
duty, however much these circumstances ; all means of subsistence—and I know 
may tell upon the division, to state fully , not howmany other horrible consequences ; 
and fearlessly, the grounds upon which I | all so much taken for granted, that I was 
stand, trusting that the great majority of , pointed out asa “‘cold-hearted, callous 
this House do not come to the discussion | metaphysician,” who, worse than the 
of this important question, as members Devil, could contemplate unmoved the 
are sometimes said to attend upon a private | certainty of so much wretchedness and 
bill; that their votes are not pledged to | distress. 
some petty and local interest; that they! In spite of this frightful denunciation, 
are not flocking here to-night, for the pur- | the House resolved to abide the result of 
pose of redeeming any such pledges given | the alteration, which was then about to 
out of doors; but for that of pronouncing | take effect, in respect to the silk-trade of 
an impartial judgment, after hearing both this country. The new law came into 
sides of the question now under consi- | operation last July, at a period of peculiar 
deration. | pressure and difficulty, in every branch of 
Now, I teel myself, at the very outset,’ our manufactures. Yet, nevertheless, I 
I own, rather at a loss how to deal with have now the satisfaction of stating, that 
that question—a difficulty not created by there is no one extensive manufacture 
any thing which I have heard for the first | which has suffered so little from the dis- 
time this evening, but arising out of the | tress of the times, as that of which the 
statements and arguments resorted to by | total ruin and annihilation had been so 
those who have had the management of confidently foretold. Nay, more; I am 
the question out of doors. These parties enabled to add, that the result of a free 
—I mean the ship-owners and their ad- | competition has been this—that more real 
vocates—appear to me to employ a mode ‘improvement has been made in the silk- 
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manufacture of this country, within the 
last twelvemonth, than had been made for 
half a century before. I assert this, on 
the authority of the manufacturers them- 
selves; and I say, that at this moment, 
those manufacturers are not only fearless 
of the rivalry of France in foreign markets, 
but, in some articles, are able to undersell 
the French manufacturer even in his own 
market: and, so little do they dread the 
competition of Bandana handkerchiefs, 
against which no rate of duty, however 


high, we were assured, could afford pro- , 


tection, that silk handkerchiefs are now | 
actually weaving in England, for the pur- | 
pose of being sent out to the Indian | 
market. 

But, Sir, the ship-owners go even a/ 
stage further than the silk manufacturers. | 
They are not content to assume what will | 
be the inevitable result of the measures | 
adopted by government for the regulation | 
of our Navigation system ; they positively 
assert that those results have already taken 
place. They maintain, that the shipping 
interest of this country is at the present 
moment, in a state of rapid decay. This | 
is the burthen of all the petitions which 
have been presented on this subject. I 
have been at the pains of reading them all; 
and there is not one which does not pro- 
ceed upon the assumed fact, that foreign 
shipping resorting to our ports has in- 
creased in an alarming degree, and that 
the shipping of this country has decreased 
in the same proportion. From this as- 
sumption it is inferred—and, if the pre- 
mises be correct, there is no disputing the 
conclusion—that the shipping of other 
states will, ere long, supersede our own 
shipping in the foreign trade of the 
country. 

Now, upon this point rests the whole 
question between the ship-owners and_ his 
majesty’s government. We are at issue 
upon a fact; and that issue is what the 
House is called upon this evening to try. 
If the fact shall be established, it will 
then be our duty to examine how far the 
inferences are correct; and, if they are 
correct, to lose no time in considering of 
the best meansof averting from the country 
the evils involved in these inferences. But, 
if the pretended fact should be altogether 
unfounded — if the true state of things 
should turn out to be the reverse of what 
is alleged by the petitioners—surely we 
may dismiss the inference, and save our- 
selves the trouble of any further proceed- 
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ing. Upon the shewing of the petitioners 
themselves, there would be no ground for 
the committee proposed by the gallant 
general; and to grant it under such cir- 
cumstances, would only tend to raise a 
doubt, both at home and abroad, upon the 
disposition to persevere in our present sys- 
tem of commercial policy :—a system 
which, his majesty’s government are per- 
suaded is calculated to advance the 
general interests of the country, without 
creating any prejudice to the separate in- 
terests of the ship-owner. 

The gallant general has stated, that it 
is not his fault that this question was not 
brought forward at a much earlier period 
of the session. If there be blame any- 
where, I am afraid I am the principal 
cause of this delay. But I own that, for 
the fair discussion of the question, I can- 
not regret that it was deferred. If we had 
gone into this subject previous to the re- 
cess, we could not have had before us the 
annual accounts of tonnage and shipping, 
which are never laid upon the table till 
the 25th of March. Without those ac- 
counts, we should not have possessed any 
authentic means of examining the asser- 
tions, upon the validity of which we are 
now to decide. 

I will not affirm of the petitioners, who 
have complained of this delay, any thing so 
offensive as that they were aware, that when 
these accounts should be produced, they 
would overturn all their statements : but 
I will say, that those statements have been 
made at random; although I am ready 
to concede, that they were according to 
the best of the belief of the persons who 
have signed these petitions. They have 
taken the allegations upon credit, from 
those who have had the task of what is 
called “ getting up the petition,” — 
a practice, I am afraid, become very 
common of late years, and by which the 
value of one of the most important rights 
of the subject, and the influence of peti- 
tions in this House, have been rather im- 
paired than strengthened. 

The truth of this observation, I own, 
has been somewhat confirmed to me by 
the attention which I have found it my 
duty to give to the allegations in the peti- 
tions now under consideration—allegations 
which have surprised me not a little. 
The confidence, not to say the credulity, 
of the petitioners must, indeed, have been 
largely drawn upon ; seeing that, of their 
own personal knowledge, it was scarcely 
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possible for them not to have been aware 
how inconsistent some of the statements 
were with occurrences which came under 
their own immediate observation. In the 
petition from Scarborough, for instance, 
which I take because it is the first which 
was presented this session, I find it stated, 
to the great regret and alarm of the peti- 
tioners, that there has been a great increase 
in the entry of foreign vessels, and particu- 
larly of vessels from the Baltic, in all the Bri- 
tish ports during the last year. This, Sir, is 
the grievance complained of by the inha- 
bitants of Scarborough, on the 16th of 
February, 1827. As far as their own port 
is concerned, they must naturally be sup- 
posed to be, of all persons, the best ac- 
quainted with the real state of the case. 
As far as other ports are concerned, they 
were probably speaking only from hearsay. 
Now, by referring to the returns to which I 
have alluded, I find that, in the year 1825, 
there entered into the port of Scarborough 
nineteen British vessels, amounting to 
2,451 tons, and seventeen foreign vessels, 
amounting to 998 tons. I find also that, 
in the next year, 1826, the year adverted 
to by the inhabitants of Scarborough, the 
year in which the foreign shipping has 
made much alarming progress towards 
‘superseding the shipping of this country, 
there entered seventeen British vessels, 


amounting to 2,349 tons, and only two | 


foreign, amounting to 149 tons. So much 
for the petition from Scarborough! And 
so much for the practical information 
which these petitioners have brought to 
bear upon the question ! 

The next petition 1 shall refer to is 
from Greenock, a much larger port than 
Scarborough. The petition contains the 
same general allegations, and complains 
more particularly of the loss of the timber- 
trade with the British provinces in North 
America. It states, that, in consequence 
of the protection afforded to foreign ship- 
ping, so decided a preference is given to 
foreigners in the timber-trade, that the 
petitioners can no longer compete with 
them, and that the British trade to‘Sanada 
will soon be wholly destroyed. How far 
this allegation is correct, as relates to this 
particular branch of trade, I shall have oc- 
casion to notice hereafter: but, as the pe- 
titioners also proceed upon the assumption, 
that the increase of foreign shipping has 
been alarmingly great in the last year, I 
will show the House, from the returns, to 
what degree of credit this assumption is 
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‘entitled. In the year 1825, there entered 
| into the port of Greenock two hundred and 
| one British vessels, amounting to 51,249 
‘tons; and twenty-one foreign vessels, 
| amounting to 6,229 tons. In the year 1826, 
_ the number of British vessels was one hun- 
| dred and ninety-seven, and their tonnage 
54,037 tons; while the number of foreign 
vessels was only eight, and their tonnage 
2,380 tons; being an absolute increase in 
the British tonnage, accompanied by a 
very great decrease in the tonnage of fo- 
reign vessels, in the very port from which 
the petition proceeded ! 

Were I to go on to other ports from 
which petitions have been presented, I 
should, in most instances, have to exhibit 
similar comparisons from similar returns. 
| But this course is unnecessary, and would 

occupy too much of the time and attention 
of the House. 

There is, however, one more petition to 
which I will briefly refer, because it at- 
tempts, by exciting the prejudices of the 
poorer classes of the community, to bring 
their feelings to bear upon the present 
question. This petition comes from the 
artificers and labourers connected with 
the port of London, and employed, in 
various departments, about the shipping. 
They state that, in the year 1826, they 
were in a prosperous condition, and had 
plenty of employment; but that, in the 
year 1826, owing to the great influx of 
foreign shipping, they are, at this moment, 
destitute of employment, and in a state of 
the deepest distress. Now how stands 
the fact? I find, by the returns to which 
I have just referred, that in the year 1825, 
the foreign vessels entering inwards in the 
| port of London, amounted to 302,122 
| tons; and that in the last year, the year 
| 1826, they amounted only to 215,254 

tons. If, then, the distress of these peti-. 
| tioners be occasioned by the amount of 
| foreign shipping, the aggregate of that 
| distress ought, as a matter of course, to 
_ have been less, by nearly one third, during 
| the last year, than during the year 1825. 

Is it not evident, therefore, that the effects 
complained of must have arisen out of some 
other cause? Yet, Sir, these petitioners 
are actually ‘“ overwhelmed with dismay ” 
—I use their own words—at the increase 
of foreign shipping in 1826; and to that 
circumstance they attribute all their pre- 
sent difficulties ! 

Iam afraid I am detaining the House 
too long; but, as it is with assertions of 
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pretended facts that I am dealing, it is 
necessary for me to exhibit facts, in order 
to show how entirely groundless are the 
charges which have been brought against 
me, and against the system which it is my 
duty to defend. It is the more necessary, 
as it has been imputed to me, that I was 
guilty of exaggeration in the statement 
which I made last year, and that I at- 
tempted to support such statement, and 
to deceive the public, by returns purposely 
prepared to lead to false conclusions. I 


have been accused of the “ pitiful trick” | 


of jumbling together the foreign, the Irish, 
and the coasting trade, for the purpose 
of concealing that there had been a great 


decrease in the British shipping employed | 


in the foreign trade of the country. I 
knew the falsehood of this charge, and so, 
I have no doubt, did those by whom it 
was made; but, since it had been made 
publicly, it became my duty, before the 
House was called upon to discuss the sub- 
ject in the present session, to call for re- 
turns, prepared in such a form as would 
remove all suspicion that I had attempted 
so miserable and unworthy a delusion. I 
called, therefore, for the return which I 
now hold in my hand, showing the com- 
parative increase of British shipping, in 
what, in the Custom-house books, as kept 
up to the year 1823, was considered the 
foreign trade of the country. Up to that 
year, the trade with Ireland was included 
under that head. And why? Because, by 
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| | Here, then, is my first proof in refuta- 
| tion of the allegations of the petitions. 
| Let hon. gentlemen cast their eyes down 
| the column of this return, from 1814 to 
1826, and they will see, that there is no 
year, 1825 always excepted, which stands 
so high, since the restoration of peace. 
The amount of tonnage of British vessels 
entered inwards, in the year 1826, was 
2,478,047 tons. In the year 1814, it was 
| 1,846,670 tons; shewing an increase of 
| more than 600,000 tons. 

But, inasmuch as our intercourse with 
Ireland is now separated from the foreign 
trade, and considered, as it ought to be 
| considered, a part of the coasting trade, a 
return has been prepared, from 1814 to 
1826, both inclusive, in which the trade 
of this country with Ireland is omitted for 
the whole of that period. And here I 
find the comparison at least as favourable 
as in the first return. The tonnage of 
British vessels entering inwards from fo- 
reign ports, in 1826, considerably exceeded 
the tonnage in any one year since 1814, 
with the exception of 1825; whilst there 
are not fewer than four years of the thir- 
teen (three of them before any treaty of 
reciprocity with the northern powers), in 
which the foreign tonnage exceeded that 
of 1826. 

Last year, in addressing the House on 
this subject, I admitted that, looking to 
the excessive over-trading of 1825, a pro- 
| portionate decrease in the employment of 
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a long-mistaken policy—a policy which, | British vessels was naturally to be expected 
happily for both countries, is now aban- | in 1826. As the first of these years, 1825, 
doned—up to that year, we treated the , from excessive excitement, could not, 


trade with Ireland as a foreign trade, sub- 
ject to all the impediments and regulations 


| 


taken by itself, be considered as affording 
a fair estimate for the future, so in like 


imposed on the intercourse with foreign | manner, I stated my apprehension, that 


countries. Therefore, it becomes neces- | 
sary, for any purpose of fair comparison | 
with years antecedent to 1823, to include | 
the Irish trade under the head of foreign. | 
i hold in my hand a comparison so made, | 
for each year, from 1814 to 1826, both in- 

clusive, shewing the total tonnage of Bri- | 
tish and foreign ships, which have entered | 
inwards and cleared outwards from and to | 
all parts of the world. And what is the | 
result ?—that, with the single exception | 
of the year 1825 (and although the trade | 
of the year 1826 was necessarily depressed, 
in consequence of the excessive and wild | 
speculations of the preceding year)—there | 
appears to have been a greater amount of | 
British shipping employed in the last, | 
than in any former year since 1814. 





| 1825, being 892,601 tons, and in 1826 





the latter year, 1826, from the natural 
consequence of preceding excitement, 
would exhibit an unusual depression in 
our navigation. This apprehension, as the 
House now perceives, has fortunately not 
been realized. What, then, becomes of 
the lamentations over the ruin of our fo- 
reign trade ?—of the bold assertion, that 
it has ben transferred to the shipping of 
other countries ? 

The decrease of British shipping in 1826, 
as compared with the preceding year, was 
231,219 tons: the amount of tonnage in 
1825 being 2,027,469 tons; and in 1826, 
1,796,250 tons. The foreign shipping, in 
the same period, had fallen off 248,679 
tons: the amount of their tonnage, in 
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only 643,922 tons. Taking the ships 
entered inwards and cleared outwards, the 
positive decrease in the British was less 
than that in the foreign shipping by 136,922 
tons. If we compare the relative decrease 
in the foreign tonnage, it amounted to about 
two sevenths: while the decrease in the 
British tonnage was only one ninth. 

This result of the comparative employ- 
ment of British and foreign shipping in 
the two years 1825 and 1826; the first a 
year of great excitement, and the second 
of great depression, in the foreign com- 
merce of this country, is the best answer 
to the theory, so dogmatically laid down 
by the practical men and their advocates ; 
that henceforward it was only at intervals, 
“‘short and far between,” during some 
temporary flush of trade, for which foreign 
tonnage might not be immediately ade- 
quate, that British shipping would be able 
to procure freights in the foreign trade of 
this country. This was the explanation 
of what they could not deny; the great 
demand, and the extravagantly high 
freights paid for British ships in 1825. It 
was the answer of these theorists to the 
facts stated by me in May 1826; but what 
will they say to the facts of May 1827 ? 
I am afraid there was no flush of foreign 
trade in 1826 which they can call in aid 
to bolster up their theory of last year. 

This, Sir, is my first answer to the peti- 
tioners, as to the increase of foreign over 
British shipping in 1826. ‘ 

It has been objected to these compari- 
sons that, instead of selecting particular 
years, I ought to have taken averages, 
formed upon a certain number of years 
prior, and subsequent to, the late changes 
in our Navigation-laws. Those who have 
made this objection do not scruple to 
affirm, that these averages would prove 
their charges against me. My adversaries 
might have made this comparison for 
themselves; but, as they prefer dealing in 
vague assertions, I have done it for them. 
They will see that I am a disciple ready 
to adopt their suggestions, and that, by 
so doing, I am only furnished with a fur- 
ther proof against themselves. I have, 
therefore, taken the average; first, for a 
period of five years, subsequent to 1814; 
secondly, for a period of ten years from 
the same date; thirdly, for the last three 
years, during which the changes com- 
plained of have been in operation. The 
result is as follows :-— 
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The amount of tonnage of 
British and Foreign ship- 
ping which enteredinwards 
in the ports of the United 
Kingdom, upon an average 
of five years, from 1814 to 
188, both inclusive, was.. 

The average amount for ten 
years, from 1814 to 1823, 
both inclusive, was 

The average amount for three 
years, from 1824 to 1826, 
both inclusive, was 

The amount of British and 
Foreign ships entered in- 
wards in the ports of the 
United Kingdom, for the 
year 1826, was.... 1,950,636 694,116 

The increase of British shipping, therefore, in 
1826, as compared with the first average of five 
VATS, 1S wc cccccccesvescces .. Tons 432,712 

Ditto of Foreign ....eececscsee ccccce 103,960 


1,517,918 590,156 


1,607,940 539,062 


1,963,678 804,366 


eeeeee 





Excess of British increase above Foreign 328,752 





Increase of British on the average of ten 
years .... erieresvcce soccess . 


sineterste 342,690 
Ditto of Foreign ..ccccccccceccccses ve 


155,054 





Excess of British increase above Foreign 187,636 





Decrease of British on the average of 
three year’ wevcpececcscccce osesee 
Decrease of Foreign on ditto....--.... 


13,048 
110,250 





Excess of decrease of Foreign above 


British .......0. 97,202 


tere cess 





I have only to thank my opponents for 
having forced me to this mode of compar- 
ing the past growth,with the present decay, 
of our foreign carrying trade, and I now 
leave it in their hands, that they, in their 
turn may reconcile it, as they can, with 
their assertion that, since the peace, the 
increase of foreign, when compared with 
British tonnage, has been in the propor- 
tion of four to one. I may be told, how- 
ever, and, if I stop here, I have no doubt 
I shall be told, ‘ All this is very true; 
but, if from this comparison were excluded. 
the British tonnage which is engaged in 
carrying on the trade between this country 
and our own colonies, the result would be 
found widely different. As foreign com- 
petition is not allowed in this trade, the 
vessels employed in it ought, in fairness, 
to be excluded from the comparison.” 
My answer is shortly this. 

I am perfectly willing to abide the issue 
of the present question, tried by a refer- 
ence to this test, new and unfair as I hold 
it to be, in an inquiry of this nature. 
That it may be strictly applied, I have 
called for the following returns :— 
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First.—An account showing the total 
tonnage of British and Foreign ships 
which have entered inwards and cleared 
outwards from and to all foreign countries 
in each year, from 1814 to 1826, both in- 
clusive, excluding the British colonies and 
possessions in all parts of the world out of 
Europe. 

Secondly.—A return of the number of 
British and Foreign ships, and of the total 
amount of the respective tonnage, which 
entered the ports of the United Kingdom 
from all parts of the world out of Europe 
{exclusive of the Mediterranean, and ex- 
clusive of the British ships from his Ma- 
jesty’s colonies and plantations in Ame- 
rica), between the years 1814 and 1826, 
both inclusive. 

Thirdly.—A return of the total number 
of loads of timber imported into the United 
Kingdom in each year, from the year 1784, 
. from the British provinces in North Ame- 
rica, and from the Baltic respectively; dis- 
tinguishing the quantity imported in Bri- 
tish from that imported in Foreign ships :— 
also, a return of the total number of loads 
of timber imported into Great Britain in 
each year, from the year 1784, from the 
British provinces in North America, and 
from the Baltic respectively ; distinguish- 
ing the quantity imported in British from 
that imported in Foreign ships :—also, a 
return of the total number of loads of tim- 
ber imported into Ireland in each year, 
from 1784 to 1826, inclusive, from the 
British provinces in North America and 
from the Baltic respectively; distinguish- 
ing the quantity imported in British from 
that imported in Foreign ships :—and also, 
an account of duties levied upon timber, 
deals, and other articles of wood, imported 
from. North America in each of the last 
three years; and of what would have been 
paid upon the same articles had they been 
imported from the Baltic. 

Fourthly.—A return for the United 
Kingdom, of the total number of British 
ships, together with the total amount of 
their tonnage, which entered inwards and 
cleared outwards from and to his majesty’s 
colonies and plantations in the West In- 
dies, and on the continent of America 
south of the 35th degree of latitude, from 
the year 1814 to the year 1826, both in- 
clusive, distinguishing each year. 

Fifthly.—A like return from his majesty’s 
colonies and plantations in America, north 
of the 35th degree of latitude. 
Sixthly.—A like return from the pos- 
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sessions of his majesty, or of the East 
India Company, to the eastward of the 
Cape of Good Hope, including New South 
Wales and Van Dieman’s Land. 

Seventhly.—A like return from any pos- 
sessions, settlements, or territories, on the 
West Coast of Africa, including the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

Eighthly.—A return of the number of 
vessels, with the amount of their tonnage, 
which cleared out from the ports of Great 
Britain, for the Deep-Sea Fishery, to any 
part of the world, between the years 1814 
and 1826, both inclusive, distinguishing 
each year. 

Ninthly.—An account of the tonnage of 
vessels employed in the coasting trade, 
which have entered at, or cleared out from, 
the ports of Great Britain, from the year 
1823 to the year 1826, both inclusive. 

From this last return, to which I shall 
presently have occasion to refer, hon. gen- 
tlemen will see, whether I can justly be 
charged with having “jumbled” the fo- 
reign with the coasting trade, for the un- 
worthy purpose attributed to me. I shall 
first advert to the other documents, which 
embrace what, in the strictest sense, may 
be termed the Foreign trade of the country. 

By the return which I now hold in my 
hand, and which, I am sure, will afford 
my gallant colleague the greatest satisfac- 
tion, I find the total tonnage of British 
vessels which have entered inwards and 
cleared outwards from and to all foreign 
countries, in the year 1826, excluding the 
British colonies and possessions in all parts 
of the world out of Europe, exceeded that 
of any former year since 1814—always, 
with the exception of the extravagant year 
1825. There is not a single year besides, 
which is not below 1826. This is one 
evidence, truly, of the total ruin that has 
befallen our foreign trade! In the year 
1814, the amount of British tonnage was 
six hundred and ninety-six thousand six 
hundred and ninety-one tons. On the 
average of the twelve years, including the 
year 1825, it was eight hundred and sixty 
five thousand three hundred and seventy- 
seven tons; and in the last year, it 
amounted to nine hundred and thirty-four 
thousand four hundred and ninety-one 
tons. 

In the tonnage of foreign ships entering 
our ports during the same period, there 
has also been an increase. But there are 
no less than three years, antecedent to the 
Reciprocity system, during which the ton- 
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nage of foreign vessels exceeded the ton- 
nage of last year. ; 

But is there in this increase of foreign 
shipping any just ground for regret or 
alarm? If, in a time of peace, we are in- | 
creasing our trade in a much greater pro- | 
portion than our rivals, are we, forsooth, 
to allow ourselves to be carried away by a 
miserable feeling of jealousy, and to resort 
to prohibitory or hostile measures, merely 
because some augmentation may have 
taken place, simultaneously, in the trade 
of the neighbouring countries of Europe ? 
I have looked into this subject with great 
attention, and have carefully sifted it to 
the bottom. I have been induced to do 
so, because I felt, that not only my own 
reputation, as a public man, was at stake, 
but—what is of far more consequence than 
the reputation of any man—that the 
welfare and safety of the country were in- 
volved in the maintenaace of our commer- 
cial marine. 

Of what description of vessels does the 
House suppose a great proportion of this 
increase in the amount of foreign tonnage 
to consist? One-fourth of them is under 
fifty tons burthen ; and the whole, upon an 
average, falls short of one hundred tons 
each. They are chiefly employed in car- 
rying on the daily intercourse from the 
opposite coast of France, the Nether- 
lands, and other adjacent ports, with this 
country. This mighty commercial marine 
may be seen at Dover, Ramsgate, South- 
ampton, Rochester, and the other sea-ports, 
from Plymouth to Hull, bringing, besides 
passengers (for all the passage and steam 
vessels are included in this return), eggs, 
butter, vegetables, poultry, fish, fruit, and 
other trifling articles which find a market 
in our sea-ports,.and many of which are 
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sent from thence to the markets of the 
metropolis. Such is the character of about 


foreign seamen, which is to dislodge us 


from ou: rank among the maritime powers | 


of the world? Are the men trained up in 
this school to be for a moment put in 
comparison with those who navigate our 
ships to the remotest extremity of the 
globe? As well might you compare the 
establishment of a stage coach plying be- 
tween Paddington and the Bank, with that 
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of the mail between Edinburgh and Lon- 
don. But if this petty traffic is of little 
value to the marine of the countries from’ 
which it is carried on, and if it ought to 
be quite as little an object of jealousy to 
this country, let it not be supposed, that 
it is not a source of considerable comfort 
and accommodation to a great part of our 
population. Gentlemen, I am convinced, 
have no notion to what an extent this 
daily interchange with our neighbours is 
carried. I will only specify one article. 
The House will be astonished to hear that, 
during the last year, the number of foreign 
eges imported into Great Britain was 
sixty-four millions, five hundred and three 
thousand, seven hundred and ninety; the 
duty upon which amounted to 22,4162. 
3s. 3d. 

There is, Sir, one other article on 
which I wish to remark, as accounting for 
the employment of a considerable amount 
of smal] foreign shipping. During my 
unavoidable absence from this House, my 
right hon. friend, the vice president of the 
Board of Trade, adverted, in one of the 
discussions on the Corn-bill, to the quan- 
tity of foreign bones imported into this 
country, for the purpose of manure. The 
value of this article yearly imported from 
the coast between the Scheldt and the Eider 
exceeds 100,0002. It is collected from all 
the ports and creeks of that line of coast. 
Will the ship-owners pretend, that they 
feel any alarm at this trade, in which 
nearly forty thousand tons of shipping are 
employed? Would they have a British 
merchant ship sent to Hamburgh to lay 
along side the wharf, waiting to collect @ 
bushel of bones here, and a bushel there, 
until she was able to complete a cargo of 
manure? This manure must be a valua- 
ble article to our agriculturists, otherwise 


_they would not lay out their money upon 
one fourth of the tonnage which helps to | 
swell the numerical return of foreign ships, | 
which threaten to overwhelm the com- | 
mercial marine of this country! Many | 
of them come with one tide, and return | 
with the next. Is this the nursery for | 


old bones. It constitutes a new branch 
of trade which can only exist by low 
freights, and by being managed with the 
strictest economy. With a system of dis- 
criminating and retaliatory duties, this 
traffic, like many others, would not be 
transferred to British shipping, but would 
be annihilated altogether. Vhy have I 
referred to it particularly on this occasion ? 
It is to shew, that if new branches of trade 
are springing up in consequence of the re- 
moval of the discriminating duties, suck 
trade, even if carried on principally in 
foreign bottoms, must nevertheless be in- 
cidentally productive of advantage to the 
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general interests, as well as to the shipping, | 
of the country. By an advance of between 
one and two hundred thousand pounds ex- | 
pended on this manure, is it too much to 
presume that five hundred thousand ad- 
ditional quarters of corn are produced ¢ 
This corn must be sent to market; and I | 
have no doubt that a great part of it finds | 
its way, by sea, to London, and other 
great towns; and thus our coasting trade, 
the most beneficial, as well as the most 
extensive, nursery for seamen, is increased, 
I now proceed to that part of the subject 
which relates to the trade with all parts | 
of the world, strictly foreign, out of Eu- | 
rope. Inthe year 1814, the amount of | 
British tonnage employed in this trade was 
four hundred and sixty-five thousand, eight 
hundred and nine tons. In the year 1826, 
its amount was five hundred and three 
thousand, and twenty four tons; exceed- 
ing the tonnage of any one year, since 
1814, except 1818: whilst, with the single 
exception of the United States of America, 
there has been no increase at all in the 
amount of tonnage of foreign vessels trad- 
ing between this country and ports out of 
Europe. And even allowing for the in- 





crease of American shipping, there are 
seven years out of the thirteen, from 1814 


to 1826, in which the amount of foreign 
shipping entering the ports of this country, 
from places out of Europe, was greater 
than in the year 1826. 

I now come to that portion of our foreign 
trade which is more immediately under our 
own control: I mean the trade to the 
colonies. And here a heavy charge has 
been made against me, by my gallant 
colleague,—that I have gratuitously, un- 
wisely, and unnecessarily, opened to the 
competition of the shipping of other coun- 
tries this trade, which had previously been 
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| tensively as heretofore. 
| dnother circumstance, as connected with 





exclusively our own. I admit that the 
trade of the colonies has been thrown open ; 
but I have the satisfaction of stating to the 


to which it affords employment. 

I will first take the trade with the West 
Indies. In-the last year the amount of 
British shipping engaged in that trade | 
was greater than it had been in any year 
subsequent to the peace, excepting 1814 
and 1815; during which years we still 
retained several colonies which have since 
been. restored to the powers, from which | 
they had been taken during the war. In 
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this branch of trade, therefore, the ship- 
ping of this country has suffered no 
diminution. 

Next comes the trade with our North 
American colonies. I hardly know in 
what terms to describe its growth. It has 
increased in a proportion that may truly 
be called gigantic. Instead of the ton- 
nage employed in it amounting, as it did 
in 1814, to eighty-eight thousand, two- 
hundred and forty-seven tons, in the year 
1826 it had increased to four hundred and 
seventy-two thousand, five hundred and 
eighty-eight tons. This trade, therefore, 
has been more than quintupled in twelve 
years, and exceeds in the last any former 
year, 1825 excepted, the tonnage of which 
was four hundred and eighty-nine thou- 
sand, eight hundred and forty-four tons. 

In the trade to the British possessions 
in the East-Indies, as well as in that to the 
coast of Africa, there has been a consider- 
able increase since the restoration of peace. 
Indeed, I am at a loss to find a single 
branch of our trade, foreign or domestic, 
in which there has not been more or less 
of augmentation, with the exception of the 
Deep-Sea Fishery, in which there appears 
a trifling diminution. This diminution is, 
however, in my mind, easily and satis- 
factorily to be accounted for. It must 
be recollected that, during the war, we 
had nearly the exclusive possession of this 
fishery, and supplied all the other nations of 
Europe with oil. Since the peace, several 
of those nations have prohibited the im- 
portation of fish oil. It was not, therefore, 
to be expected, that we could continue to 
employ our shipping in that trade so ex- 
Besides, there is 


this subject, to be taken into consideration ; 
namely, that the demand for oil has been 
considerably diminished, in consequence 


_of the new mode of lighting cities and 
' towns with gas, adopted throughout this 
House, that we had not thereby, in the | 
slightest degree, injured our own trade, or | 
decreased the amount of British shipping | 
| that there has been a considerable increase 


country. 
With regard to the separate trade of 
Ireland, it is highly gratifying to find, 


in her intercourse with all parts of the 
world, and particularly with the’ Baltic, 
and the British provinces in North 


| America. I rejoice exceedingly at this im- 


provement. I hail the great increase in the 
consumption of timber in Ireiand ; not 
only as it regards the general interests 
of our maritime relations, but as creating 
a strong presumption, that an increased 
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proportion of the population of that coun- 
try possess the means of improving their 
habitations, and of affording themselves 
those comforts and enjoyments, to which 
the use of timber is, in a great degree, con- 
ducive. 

I have now, I think, shewn in detail 
the part which British shipping enjoys in 
every branch of our trade, and proved that, 
in the participation with foreign states, our 
aggregate share has been increased, instead 
of diminished, since the change in our 
Navigation-laws. 

It now only remains for me to refer very 
shortly, but more specifically, to the 
timber-trade with the Baltic; because, 
upon the misrepresentations industriously 
circulated with regard to this trade, the 
ship-owners have endeavoured to bolster 
up theircase. That part of their case, like 
every other, I am prepared to meet by 
facts. Ihave called for a return of the 
state of this trade for every year since the 
year 1784: and if any one piece of evi- 
dence can be more conclusive than another 
-of the rapid growth of wealth, and of the 
general power of consumption, in this 
country, it is to be found in the compari- 
son of the quantity of timber which we 
now import with the quantity imported in 
the year 1874. In that year, we received 
from the British provinces in North America 
seven hundred and thirty-nine loads of 
timber, and from the Baltic one hundred 
and five thousand, two hundred and twenty- 
seven loads. In the year 1825, the 
quantity imported from the British pro- 
vinces in North America was four hundred 
and seven thousand, and twenty loads, 
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This new and extensive opening for the 
employment of our second-class ships 
would not leave the owners of them with- 
out resource, even if their most exag- 
gerated prediction—“ that, in a few years, 
they shall be wholly driven out of the 
timber-trade with the Baltic,” should be 
realized. I do not share in this appre- 
hension, for a reason to which I now in- 
vite the attention of the House, and es- 
pecially of the honourable mover and 
seconder of the present motion. 

I have applied to the timber-trade with 
the Baltic that same test which, taunted 
to it by my opponents, I had applied to 
the other branches of our trade. I have 
taken the respective averages of five years, 
we ten years, and of the last three years ; 
I have compared these several averages 
with the year 1826. The following is the 


result :— 
In British In Foreign 
Ships. Ships. 
The average Nunber of loads 
of timber imported from the 
Baltic for five years from 
1814 to 1818, both inclusive, 
WAS csceeee oes 
The average Number for ten 
years, from 1814 to 1823, 
both inclusive, was ...... 
The average number for three 
years, from 1824 to 1826, 
both inclusive was ......0. 
The quantity imported in 1826, 
WAS), 5 sivield siniewosd eee 


49,226 61,803 


eeerevee 


54,190 58,904 


100,467 112,482 
87,576 68,501 


If this result shall prove as satisfactory 
| to those who were the first to call for it, as 
| it is tomyself, who have yielded to their 
| call, both sides will be equally gratified. In 
| this case, as in the former instance, I have 


_ taken the averages between 1814 and 1826. 








instead of seven hundred and thirty-nine | In all three, the foreign tonnage employed 
loads; and from the Baltic two hundred | in this trade exceeds that of this country. 
and seventy-two thousand, seven hundred | Let the House compare these averages 
and sixty-four loads, instead of one hun- | with the year 1826, in which the propor- 
dred and five thousand, two hundred and | tion of British to the foreign shipping is 
twenty-seven loads. So that the increase | nearly as four to three, and then let them 
from British North America in forty years | say, whether this comparison warrants the 
has not been ten-fold, or fifty-fold, or a | assertion, that we have been deprived of our 
hundred-fold, but almost a thousand-fold, | fair share of this trade by the reciprocity 
-whilst, instead of there being any propor- | system, or justifies the petitioners in ap- 
tionate decrease in the supply from the | pealing as they do, to the experience of 





Baltic, that also has been increasing. 
Every one knows that the Whole importa- 
tion from Canada is exclusively confined 
to British vessels; so that, even if we did 
not receive a single plank from the Baltic 
in British shipping, the Canada trade 


the last year, as furnishing the proof of 
that assertion. 

I had nearly forgotten one most materia 
part of the present subject: I mean the 
coasting trade; which, like the colonial, 
we are enabled to keep entirely to our- 











alone would afford a substitute for employ- | selves. It was by “‘jumbling up” this 
ment of that shipping, to a greater amount | with the foreign trade of the country, that 
than it ever possessed in the Baltic trade. | I was enabled, according to certain sapient 
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gentlemen, to boast last year of an ag- 
gregate of British shipping, entered in- 
wards, amounting to upwards of two mil- 
lion seven hundred thousand tons; I will 
now tell these gentlemen what has been 
the amount of shipping entered inwards in 
the coasting trade alone, for the last four 
years. 
In the year 1823 it was’7,899,602 tons, 
Doseovee 1824 ceooveeee 8,101,337 


BO scacce 1825 eteceteee 8,300,756 
Do.ssese 1826 ...000008 8,368,812 


Such is the amount of our coasting 
trade—a trade surpassing all others, for 
the formation of brave and hardy seamen. 
It is a trade, too, with which the policy 
of Foreign States can in no way interfere ; 
but which must increase with the growth 
of the manufactures, the agriculture, the 
wealth, and the population of the country. 

Let the House compare the total amount 
of this trade with that portion of our in- 
tercourse with the continent of Europe 
which is carried on in foreign shipping. 
The latter is about five hundred thousand 
tons—the former upwards of eight millions. 
Again, let them compare the nature of 
these two trades, as schools for the forma- 
tion of experienced and danger-defying 
seamen. The trade from Norway, and 
from the Baltic (at least as far as foreign 
ships are concerned) is! a fine-weather 
navigation, carried on during the summer 
months. The greatest part of the inter- 
course with the Elbe and the Weser is of 
the same character. Nearly the whole of 
the remainder is from the ports of Hol- 
land, or those of France within the chan- 
nel. When we talk of trade as the 
nursery of seamen, and the foundation of 
naval power, will any man place in the 
same scales any part of this navigation 
with that which, at all seasons, and in all 
weather, is carried on between Great 
Britain and Ireland, and round the coasts 
of both these islands? Yet it is this 
carrying-trade, comparatively insignificant 
in amount, and of no importance in any 
other respect, divided between six or seven 
different states in Europe, some of them 


not sing, or likely ever to possess, a 


single ship of. war, that is to undermine 
and destroy the maritime greatness of this 
country! It is to avert this danger, that 
we are called upon to persevere in restric- 
tions which, if retaliated (as we know 
woul be the case), would be ruinous to 
the interests of our manufacturers and 
our commerce — and to punish that re- 
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taliation, if persisted in, by resorting even 
to the extremity of war ! 

There is another speculative grievance 
much dwelt upon in the petitions now be- 
fore the House :—The act passed in the 
ne 1825, by which the ports of our co- 
onies were opened, on certain conditions, 
and within specified limits, to the shipping 
and trade of all friendly nations. For 
having introduced this act, I have been 
greatly blamed by the shipping interest, 
and other parties who have joined in their 
clamour. Having, at the time, fully ex- 
plained to the House the grounds on which 
I submitted this measure to parliament, I 
will not now revert to them at any length. 
It is enough for me that, in so far as it 
affects the British possessions on the 
continent of North America, this relaxa- 
tion of our ancient colonial system was 
recommended, not only on sound commer- 
cial principles, but by views of a higher 
nature, by the lessons of experience, and 
by considerations of political expediency. 
The change has been highly gratifying to 
his majesty’s loyal subjects in these pro- 
vinces. It cannot fail to contribute to 
the more rapid growth of their prosperity ; 
and no proof has been offered, none can 
be adduced, that it has in the smallest 
degree, injured any British interest. It is 
impossible that it should; it is not in the 
nature of things, that whatever tends to 
increase the wealth and population of 
these valuable provinces, should not, at 
the same time, conduce to the general 
prosperity of the mother country, so long 
as they continue a part of the British 
empire. 

It is by liberal treatment, and by ad- 
mitting the inhabitants of this extensive 
territory, as much as possible, into a par- 
ticipation of all the benefits of our own 
navigation and commerce; and not by 
treating them as we might a small sugar 
island, interdicted from all intercourse 
with other countries, that we may expect 
to insure their attachment, and to main- 
tain them in a state of colonial connexion, 
alike beneficial both to us and to them- 
selves. 

It may be “said, however, ‘“ whatever 
good reasons there may be for these mea- 
sures of indulgence to British North 
America, why extend them to our sugar 
colonies in the West Indies? Surely to 
them you may prescribe any conditions 
however exclusive, which the interests of 





the parent state may require. They can- 
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not help themselves, however rigid the , 
rules of monopoly or dependence under | 


which you may place them; and to open 
their ports, therefore, to the ships of other 
European nations was, on your part, a 
wanton and gratuitous injury done to the 
shipping interest of this country.” Ad- 
mitting that we possess the power which 
this argument assumes, and without stop- 
ping to inquire how far, because one party 
is weak, and another strong, it is just to 
exercise such a power, if to the injury of 
the former, I maintain that, for the pro- 
tection and security of British property in 
the West-Indies, for the sake of the com- 
mercial interests of this country, and in 
strict furtherance of the true principles of 
our Navigation-laws, as those principles 
were understood and acted upon by our 
ancestors, the government of this country 
was called upon, under the present cir- 
cumstances of the world, to allow the 
nations of the north of Europe, subject to 
the conditions laid down in the act of 
parliament, to trade directly with our 
sugar colonies. 

It is well known that, ever since the 
separation of the United States of America, 
the West Indies have drawn from that 
country their principal supplies of lumber, 
flour, biscuit, and other articles of which 
they standin need. At first, this inter- 
course was carried on under orders in 
council, and was confined to British ship- 
ping. But the government of the United 
States, by degrees, imposed upon the 
British ships engaged in this trade such 
restrictions, that, of late years, they have 
been nearly excluded from it, and by far 
the greatest proportion of it has been 
transferred to American vessels. Yet, so 
necessary are supplies of this description 
to our West-India colonies, that, in the 
year 1822, an act of parliament was 
passed, legalizing the intercourse in 
American ships ; which, till then, had been 
carried on by connivance, or under the 
sufferance of temporary orders in council. 

The principle being thus established, 
that our West-India colonies were to be 
at liberty to draw their necessary supplies 
from foreign states and in foreign ship- 
ping, the questions naturally arose :—Why 
are the United States to be exclusively 
favoured in this respect? Why are the 
states of Europe to be shut out from at- 
tempting a competition in furnishing the 
like articles? There appeared to me no 
reason for this exclusion, and many ob- 
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vious ones why it should not be persevered 
in. 
In the first place, it was reported from 
all our colonies, that the United States, 
instead of taking, in return for their pro- 
duce, rum, molasses, and other products 
of our islands, had ceased to afford this 
relief to the planters ; and that specie, or 
bills upon England, were, of late years, 
the only terms of payment upon which 
American cargoes could be procured. 
Upon this ground alone, would it not have 
been worth while to try whether other 
countries dealing in the like cargoes, 
would not be satisfied to take in payment 
a part of the surplus produce of our colo- 
nies? And, at any rate, where could be 
the mischief of such an experiment ? 

In the second place, nearly the whole 
of the supplies from the United States, as 
I have already observed, were conveyed 
in American vessels. By an authentic 
account published in the United States, 
it appears that, in the year 1825, this 
trade gave employment to one hundred 
and one thousand six hundred and four 
tons of American shipping—an amount 
not much short of one half of the total 
tonnage engaged in the trade between 
this country and our West-India colonies. 
And here it may not be amiss to observe 
|that, by this same account, it appears, 
‘that the whole American tonnage trading 
'to the West Indies (where the United 
, States do not possess a single colony) ex- 
ceeds the whole tonnage employed by this 
| country in that trade—not less than one 
hundred and fifteen thousand four hun- 
|dred and eighty-one tons of American 
| shipping being employed in the trade of 
'Cuba alone. Now, 1 have always under- 
| stood that the primary object of the Na- 
| vigation-laws being to maintain for our- 
selves a great commercial marine, the 
' next great principle of those laws was, to 
| prevent too great a share of the foreign 
carrying-trade being engrossed by any 
one particular country. Was it, then, a 
subversion of our Navigation system to 
invite such powers as Prussia, Denmark, 
Sweden, the Hans Towns, &c. to partici- 
pate with the United States in the trade 
which we had permitted to the latter with 
our sugar colonies? Which of those 
powers is aspiring to raise a commercial 
marine, to preponderate over that of Great 
Britain? Which of those states is, year 
after year, augmenting its military marine, 
by building ships of war of the largest 
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class? Which of those powers possesses 
a formidable navy, and is looking forward 
to the time when it expects to wrest from 
this country its sway upon the ocean ? 

In the third place, was it prudent that 
the supply of our West-India colonies, in 
articles of first necessity, should depend 
upon the good-will of any one power, and 
that they should be exposed to the risk of 
all the inconvenience which a sudden in- 
terruption of that supply might bring upon 
them ? 

These considerations were surely suffi- 
cient to induce his majesty’s government 
to extend to other powers, the same facility 
of trading with our sugar colonies which 
had been granted to the United States. 
In doing so, it became our duty to revise 
the whole system of that trade. It ap- 
peared to us, for reasons which I have 
stated on a former occasion, that, without 
prejudice to any British interests, the 
colonies would be relieved and benefited 
by affording a greater latitude to the 
trade between them and foreign states. 
To this trade we annexed conditions, alike 
for the United States and for all other 
countries.* The United States did not 
think proper to comply with these con- 
ditions ; and all intercourse between them 
and the colonies has, in consequence, 
ceased. This was their choice in declin- 
ing our terms; but, since they were de- 
clined, I cannot say that, with a view to 
the interests of our navigation, I regret 
the course which the policy of the 
American government has forced us to 
adopt. It is with no unfriendly feeling 
towards the United States, that I make 
this statement. There is nothing in what 
has occurred which ought to give rise to 
such feelings on either side. They might 
have enjoyed, like others, the boon which 
we tendered equally to all, when we open- 
ed the trade with our colonies. We have 
no right to complain that they adhered to 
terms incompatible with the conditions on 
which we tendered that boon ; neither can 
they complain, having made their option 
to decline our conditions, that the boon is 
withheld from them, and granted to other 
nations, by which those conditions were 
accepted. 

“ But,” say the ship-owners, “ you have 
done right in shutting out the shipping of 
the United States from this trade. It is 
not of the order in council, issued for that 
purpose, that we complain. Our grievance 
is, that the interdiction is not equally ex- 
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tended to the shipping of all other coun- 
tries.” Do these gentlemen recollect, that 
this would be placing our sugar colonies 
under a more severe system of exclusion, 
than has been applied to them at any 
period since the independence of the 
United States :—a system which, in spite 
of the wishes and peed of the govern- 
ment, after the close of the first American 
war, it was found impossible to enforce. 
To enforce such restrictions now, would 
be to expose the British sugar colonies to 
the greatest distress. It is vain to con- 
tend that, because we grant to them a 
monopoly of the British market for their 
staple productions, they ought in return to 
draw all the articles of which they stand 
in need, exclusively from this country. 
The monopoly granted to the West-India 
planter is of little or no advantage to him. 
By conquests made during the last war, 
by cessions obtained at the last peace, you 
have extended your sugar colonies in such 
a degree, that the quantity which they 
now send to this country exceeds by sixty 
thousand hogsheads (about one-fifth of 
the whole supply), the consumption of 
this country. This excess must be sold 
in the general market of Europe. The 
price which it will command in that mar- 
ket, it is obvious, must be regulated by the 
rate at which other sugars of like quality 
(those of Brazil, Cuba, and the East- 
Indies) can be afforded in the same mar- 
ket. It is equally obvious, that the price 
of this excess must determine the price of 
the other four fifths consumed in the 
United Kingdom. The monopoly, there- 
fore, affords little, if any, substantial ad- 
vantage to those upon whom it is con- 
ferred. They must be able to produce 
sugar in competition with the foreign 
grower. 

But, if they are exposed to this competi- 
tion, the House will at once perceive, that 
it becomes necessary to afford them every 
reasonable facility in procuring at moder- 
ate charges, those articles immediately 
necessary for the cultivation of their 
estates, which this country cannot supply 
with sufficient regularity, and except at 
prices greatly exceeding those which are 
paid for the like articles in other countries, 
their rivals in the growth of sugar. It is 
the duty of the government to endeavour 
to regulate and balance the conditions of 
this foreign supply, on the one hand, with 
a reference to this last consideration (in 
which is inyolyed the well-being of our 
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colonies); and on the other, to the inter- 
ests of our own navigation. It is on this 
joint principle, that the law of 1825 was 
framed and submitted to parliament. I 
have already shown that, since the passing 
of that law, there has been an increase, 
instead of a decrease, in the British ship- 
ping trading to our sugar colonies. Of 
the law, as far as it has hitherto operated, 
the ship-owner, therefore, has no right to 
complain; and it cannot, I think, be de- 
nied by any reflecting man, that, in the 
present state of our colonies, we could not 
adopt towards them a more exclusive sys- 
tem of commercial policy, without the 
greatest risk of aggravating their present 
difficulties ; and that to aggravate those 
difficulties, and to involve the planters 
in ruin, is not the best mode of perma- 
nently protecting and upholding the 
shipping interest of this country. 

If these considerations cannot be lost 
sight of in reference to our sugar colonies, 
they apply still more forcibly, to New- 
foundland. The indulgence of trade 
granted to that settlement has been de- 
nounced, in the most severe terms, as 
amounting almost to criminality on the 
part of the government. What is the 
real state of the case? The value of this 
settlement, it is well known, is derived 
altogether from the fishery. The right of 
fishing on the coasts of that island, and 
in the adjacent waters, is shared with us 
both by France and the United States, 
Now, a very inconsiderable portion of the 
produce of the British fishery is consumed 
in this country. It is principally sold in 
foreign markets, where we have to en- 
counter the competition of the Americans 
and the French, but more especially of 
the former. Our only chance of sustain- 
ing that competition, it has been found by 
recent experience, depends upon our 
giving every facility for supplying all the 
wants of our own fishermen upon the 
cheapest terms. It is upon this principle 
that we have allowed a free trade, without 
duty, to Newfoundland. Wehad to make 
our choice between this sacrifice, and the 
loss of the fishery. By the alternative 
which parliament has adopted, some in- 
jury, it cannot be denied, is sustained by 
those trades which heretofore had the ex- 
clusive supply of the Newfoundland fishery 
with articles of British produce. These 
articles are now furnished from the cheaper 
markets of the continent. This will be 
manifest from the return which I hold in 
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my hand, of the goods exported from 
Hamburgh to Newfoundland, in the first 
six months of the last year, consisting of 
flour, biscuit, salt provisions, &c. But 
then this export took place in British 
ships, amounting to five thousand four 
hundred and fifty-six tons, which were 
despatched from this country to Ham- 
burgh for that purpose. This export, 
therefore, was of no injury to our shipping. 
That the Newfoundland fishery is one of 
its best means of encouragement is, I be- 
lieve, generally allowed; and with this 
understanding, I think I have now said 
enough to prove, that the relaxation of 
our Navigation-laws, in the instance of 
Newfoundland, was necessary for the pre- 
servation of the fishery, and was made, 
consequently, in furtherance of the ship- 
ping interest, however much at variance 
with the rigid regulations and prohibitions 
of our ancient navigation and colonial 
system. 

Another charge which has been adduced 
against me by the shipping interest is, the 
having opened the ports of British India 
to foreign ships. This charge is almost 
too ridiculous to be noticed. Do those 
who make it consider the East Indies as 
they would some small insular colony, 
from which they could exclude all the 
rest of the world? Do they forget that 
other European nations have settlements 
on that continent, some of those settle- 
ments situated even on the shores of the 
Ganges itself? To have brought forward 
such a charge, only proves the monopo- 
lizing spirit, as well as the gross ignorance, 
of those by whom it has been made. 
This permission to foreign states to trade 
with British India, instead of being one of 
the rash innovations of the present day, 
has existed, I believe, at all times, but 
certainly ever since the year 1797, when 
it was specifically provided for and regu- 
lated by an act of the 37th of the late 
king, with a simple reference to which 
I shall at once dismiss this part of the 
subject. 

When it is recollected, that the tonnage 
of our mercantile marine was nearly 
doubled in the course of the last war; 
that during a great part of that war, but 
especially in the latter years of it, there 
was the greatest excitement to ship- 
building ; that whilst the profits of freight 
were very high, little regard was paid to 
economy in the construction and repair 
of ships; and that upon the unexpected 
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cessation of the war, between three and 
four hundred thousand tons were dis- 
charged from the public service; it can- 
not be matter of surprise, that we had 
more merchant ships than could find pro- 
fitable employment, under all the changes 
in our situation produced by the restora- 
tion of peace. It must also be borne in 
mind, that our merchant ships were, from 
that time, no longer subject to the re- 
straints and delays of convoy; and that 
other nations, of which the navigation 
had been altogether suspended by the 
war, not only resumed their former share 
in the commerce of the world, but began 
to use every means in their power to in- 
crease and promote their shipping. The 
wonder is, not that the profits of ship- 
owners have been diminished with the 
diminution of demand, but that, under all 
these circumstances, this country has been 
able to maintain, up to the present time, 
its mercantile tonnage, at an amount so 
very little below that at which it stood at 
the close of the war. That this is a fact 
cannot be denied. In my opinion, there 
would have been a much greater falling- 
off in our tonnage, and a much greater 
degree of distress among ship-owners, if 
those alterations had not been made in 
our commercial policy, of which they 
short-sightedly complain; and it would 
have been better for their relief, if they 
had been adopted, at an earlier period 
after the restoration of peace. So far 
from their being innovations, rash and 
uncalled-for, I maintain, that they are 
either the necessary adaptation of our 
ancient principles to the new circum- 
stances of the world; or real and sub- 
stantive improvements, such as would 
have been made twenty years sooner, but 
for the general subversion and confusion 
which grew out of the French war. They 
are only the.following up of those princi- 
ples of good-will and liberal commercial 
policy between nations, which Mr. Pitt 
inculeated, and, as far as possible acted 
upon, from 1786, till he was forced into 
war by the progress of the French Revo- 
lution, With the restoration of peace to 
the world, and of a settled order of things 
in Europe, it was fit, and for the interest 
of this country, that those principles and 
that policy should revive. That they 
were not lost sight of by those who had 
the greatest interest to see them adopted, 
I mean the enlightened merchants and 
ship-owners of this country, | could prove, 
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by abundant references to their proceed- 
ings, in 1814, 1815, and 1816. I shall 
content myself with quoting only one 
important document. I wish those who 
are now so clamorous against the general 
warehousing system, and the other changes 
in our navigation and commercial policy, 
which became necessary to carry that 
system into effect, would only read the 
letter addressed to the Board of Trade by 
Mr. Buckle, so early as the 13th of July 
1814. Mr. Buckle was then chairman 
of the Brazil Association of Trade: he 
has since been chairman of the Ship- 
owners’ Association. The letter is too 
long to be read by me on the present 
occasion ; but every sentence of it is well 
worth perusal, Honourable members will 
find it annexed to the first report of the 
committee on Foreign Trade, made in 
this House on the 18th of July 1820. 
The only thing to be regretted is, that 
the excellent suggestions contained in this 
letter were not sooner adopted. I do not 
mention it as blame to any one, that they 
were not. Iam aware of the prejudices 
which, in many branches of our manufac- 
tures and commerce, stood in the way of 
the warehousing system. As far as the 
manufacturers and merchants were con- 
cerned, they have since seen their error; 
and, owing principally to the exertions 
and perseverance of my right hon. friend, 
who with so much ability presided over 
the committee of Foreign Trade in this 
House (Mr. Wallace), the warehousing 
system, and most of the other improve- 
ments growing out of the labours of that 
committee, have since been carried into 
effect. 

It is not necessary for me, on this occa- 
sion, to explain more specifically the 
nature of these improvements. This duty 
has been so ably discharged in the several 
reports made by the committee, and by 
another committee which sat on the same 
subject in the House of Lords, that I shall 
merely refer to the reports themselves, not 
only for the best justification of the mea- 
sures which they recommend, but as en- 
titling the authors of those reports to the 
approbation and gratitude of the country. 
I may, however, be permitted to observe, 
that to criticize these improvements as so 
many insulated measures, without refer- 
ence to their bearings, the one upon the 
other, as parts of one connected system, 
is a most unfair mode of dealing with 
those reports, For example, the hon. 
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member for Northumberland has told 
you of the great boon which has been 
gratuitously granted to foreign ships, by 
lowering the Light and Harbour dues to 
which they were liable, and of the expense 
which has been incurred out of the public 
revenue for that purpose. But, how could 
we expect to make this country the em- 
porium of the commerce of the world, if 
these heavy exactions were to be levied 
from all foreign vessels visiting our ports ; 
especially if there exist other emporia, 
equal, or nearly equal, in convenience 
(Antwerp for instance), where such exor- 
bitant dues are not demanded? Indeed, 
I am surprised that any gentleman, who 
has ever looked into the evidence taken 
before the committee on this subject, 
should for a moment object to the reduc- 
tion of these charges. They there stand 
condemned by almost every merchant and 
ship-owner examined, on grounds more 
cogent than those of mere commercial 
policy. It was proved that, from the 
dread of these enormous dues, foreign 
ships, sailing along our coasts, or through 
the Channel, were deterred, even when in 
distress, from putting into a British port; 
that shipwreck, attended not only with 
the loss of property, but of lives, was fre- 
quently incurred in struggling with adverse 
weather, because the captains of foreign 
ships were forbidden by their owners to 
expose them to the ruinous expense con- 
tingent upon seeking shelter from a storm, 
within the inhospitable limits of any Eng- 
lish harbour. Is this a state of things, 
which, for the honour of England, any 
man is anxious to see revived? If there 
be such a man, let him read the evidence 
a little further, and he will see that, upon 
the most selfish calculation, there was 
more lost than gained by this repulsive 
system. But, as it stands condemned for 
its inhumanity, I should be ashamed of 
urging any further argument against it in 
a British House of Commons. 

It may, however, be said, that the dis- 
criminating duties upon goods imported 
in foreign ships rest upon a different foot- 
ing from these Light and Harbour dues ; 
and that, in giving up the latter, there did 
not exist the same necessity for abrogating 
the former, under what is called the Re- 
ciprocity system. I grant that the neces- 
sity was not the same; but if the princi- 
ple be admitted, that other powers have 
a right to retaliate these discriminating 
duties, either upon British goods, or Bri- 
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tish ships visiting their ports; if the fact 
cannot be denied, that some of these 
powers, Prussia in particular, had actually 
exercised this right of retaliation, and 
that there was no reason to expect that 
she would desist from that exercise, or 
that other states would not follow her 
example, then I say, that the interests of 
this country required of us to put an end 
to this system of commercial hostility, by 
acquiescing in an arrangement for the 
mutual abrogation, on both sides, of these 
discriminating duties, 

As I have already, more than once, 
both officially, and in my place in this 
House, stated the principles which have 
guided his majesty’s government in these 
transactions, 1 will not now dwell upon 
them. I shall content myself with no- 
ticing one or two mistakes which have 
been most prevalent upon the subject, 
among the ship-owners and their advo- 
cates, and which have been more or less 
pressed into the service of my gallant 
friend this evening. It has been assumed, 
that 1 am the author of the Reciprocity 
system, and that Prussia was the first 
power with which we stipulated for its 
adoption. I agree with those who have 
fallen into this error that, if you once 
consented to the removal of the discrimi- 
nating duties in respect to one power, you 
could not, upon principle, refuse it to 
other powers. But when I add, that we 
stipulated for this removal; first, with 
Portugal and Brazil in 1810; secondly, 
with the United States of America in 
1815; those who cast all the blame upon 
the treaty with Prussia, which was not 
entered into till 1824, will see how little 
I had to do with creating either the first 
or second precedent, whilst they admit 
that one was sufficient to take away all 
fair ground for refusing to enter into a 
like arrangement with all other powers. 
I am the more glad to have had an oppor- 
tunity of recalling to the recollection of 
the House the course of these transac- 
tions, as it has been recently observed, in 


another place, by one nearly allied to a 


late noble lord, who held a very prominent 
situation in the councils and diplomacy 
of this country from 1810 to 1822, that, 
during his administration, the shipping 
interest was protected from the ruinous 
innovations which have since been so 
rashly introduced into our Navigation- 
laws, and our reciprocity treaties. I can 
only say, that the two first reciprocity 
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treaties were entered into under the ad- 
ministration of that noble lord; that all 
the changes, without any exception, made 
in our Navigation-laws, in furtherance of 
the reports of the committee on Foreign 
Trade (and these include all the principal 
changes which have taken place), had his 
entire concurrence and support in this 
House, as they had, I believe, of every 
other member of the cabinet to which 
that noble lord belonged. In respect to 
any further alterations which have been 
made, either in the laws of commerce or 
of navigation, since I have held my pre- 
sent office, I boldly affirm, that I am not 
aware of there being any difference of 
opinion between my colleagues and my- 
self respecting them; and of this I am 
quite certain, that they were cordially 
approved of by my noble friend, till lately 
at the head of his majesty’s councils. 

I have thought this explanation, Sir, 
just to others, as well as due to myself. 
In my judgment, all the measures in ques- 
tion were called for by the circumstances 
of the times in which we live, and by a 
due regard to the true interests of the 
country. But, whatever be the merits or 
demerits of the system which I uphold, I 
owe it to truth to claim in it no more 
than my own share. That share consists 
in having followed, according to the best 


of my judgment, the path which I found | 


chalked out by committees of parliament, 
and by other and more able men than 


myself who had preceded me in the ad-| 


ministration of the commercial concerns 
of this country. 

To revert to the Reciprocity Treaty with 
Prussia. My gallant friend has talked 
of it as a gratuitous concession to that 
power, for the making of which | had, on 
a former occasion justified myself by this 


childish reason—that without it, “ the | 


Shipping of Prussia would have been 
ruined.” A more complete, and, let me 
add, foolish perversion of any argument 
never was attempted; and I am only sur- 
prised that my gallant friend should have 
condescended to borrow it from the 
miserable scribblers on this subject, who 
have not scrupled to use it out of doors, 
Does my gallant friend mean to adopt 
their insinuation, that I sacrificed a great 
British interest to a morbid feeling of 
compassion, or— what some of those 
hirelings would fain wish to have under- 
stood—to a corrupt sensibility for Prussian 
ship-owners? Prussia issued her edict 
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imposing discriminating duties, not upon 
British shipping, as British, but alike upon 
all shipping belonging to countries which 
levied discriminating duties upon the 
ships or goods of Prussia, Great Britain 
was not even specifically adverted to in 
the edict—neither was it communicated 
to us at all by the Prussian government. 
The communication came from our own 
minister and consuls, accompanied with 
the loud complaints of our merchants. 
We addressed remonstrances to Prussia. 
Her answer was: “This is a municipal 
regulation with which you have no right 
to interfere. The discriminating duties of 
other countries are ruinous to our shipping. 
In the port of Dantzig, which some years 
ago, had one hundred and eight large 
ships, there now only remain fifty-five of 
smaller dimensions.. We have followed 
your example, to protect this remainder 
from ruin.” It was with a reference to 
this reply that I stated, there was no 
hope of procuring the repeal of the 
Prussian discriminating duties, so long as 
we persevered in our own. 

This reply has been characterized as the 
“insolent dictation of a petty German 
prince,” to which our rejoinder should 
have been from the mouths of our cannon, 
rather than submit to the cowardly sacri- 
fice of any of our commercial monopolies. 
Those who hold such language, and re- 
commend such expedients, have a very 
different notion of what becomes the dignity 
and honour of this country from the 
feelings which I, and, I trust, those whom 
I am now addressing, entertain upon this 
subject. I pass over, as unworthy of 
notice, the indecorous expression applied 
to a sovereign in alliance with this coun- 
try, and with all the great powers of 
Europe. But I hope I shall never bear 
any share in the councils of England, 
when a principle shall be set up, that 
there is one rule of independence and 
sovereignty for the strong, and another 
for the weak; when, abusing its naval 
superiority, England shall claim for her- 
self either in peace or war, maritime 
rights which she refuses to acknowledge 
in other states, or shall, under any circum- 
stances, either neutral or belligerent, im- 
pose upon others obligations, from which 
she claims, under the like circumstances, 
to be herself exempt. To act as if there 
were one rule of international law for our- 
selves, and a different rule for other states, 


‘would be not only monstrous injustice, 
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but the only course, I verily believe, by 
which our maritime power could be brought 
into jeopardy. Such a pretension would 
call for and warrant a combination of all 
the world to defeat it; and it is only from 
such a combination, acting together in a 
just cause, that this country can have any 
thing to apprehend. 

The same parties who are so flippant in 


recommending retaliation and violence, 


against Prussia, tell us, that our commerce 
would sustain little or no loss, even if we 
were to interrupt all intercourse with that 
country—that the whole annual consump- 
tion of British produce and manufactures 
in the dominions of Prussia does not ex- 
ceed 400,000/.; and that, owing to pro- 
hibitions and high duties upon our goods, 
even that paltry amount is diminishing 
every year. All this statement is founded 
either in wilful misrepresentation, or the 
most gross ignorance. Within these few 
days there has been laid upon the table of 
the House a document, showing that the 
value of British goods which entered the 
Prussian dominions in 1823, instead of 
being 400,000/., was upwards of seven 
millions sterling. This account, it is true, 
is formed upon the price of the goods at 
their entrance into Prussia; and is there- 
fore, necessarily higher than their de- 
clared value upon exportation from this 
country, by the expenses of freights, car- 
riage, insurance, mercantile profit, &c. 
But the quantity, as well as the value of 
the goods, is given in the return, and upon 
those quantities it is easy to ascertain the 
English valuation; which, after inquiry, I 
am warranted in stating would have been at 
least five millions for that year. The reason 
of this great difference between the actual 
entries of British goods at the Prussian 
Custom-houses, and the declared export 
from this country direct to the ports of 
Prussia in the Baltic, is so fully explained 
in the Prussian document to which I have 
referred, that it is unnecessary for me to 
dwell upon it at present. But I cannot 
help observing that, from the geographical 
position of the Prussian territories, this 
power, in a great degree, commands the 
navigation of the Vistula, the Niemen, the 
Oder, the Elbe, the Weser, and the 
Rhine—that is, of all the great water 
communications by which the productions 
brought by sea are distributed over 
Germany, and through most of the central 
and eastern states of Europe. 

But then, Sir, we are told of the 
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Prussian prohibitions against, and high 
duties upon, British merchandize. What 
are the facts? First, the transit duties in 
Prussia are very moderate, not exceeding 
one half per cent: secondly, the duties on 
the internal consumption of British goods 
are what we should consider very low— 
upon most articles fluctuating from five to 
ten per cent—upon no one article, I 
believe, exceeding fifteen per cent: and, 
thirdly, there is not, in the whole Prussian 
Tariff, a single prohibition. I trust that 
the time will come when we shall be able 
to say as much for the Tariff of this 
country. Then, Sir, to crown the whole, 
it appears by another document, laid upon 
the table within these few days, that, 
even in the last year, the tonnage of the 
British vessels which sailed from the 
ports of Prussia was equal to much more 
than a moiety of the whole shipping of 
Prussia which sailed from those same 
ports—and yet, in the madness of the 
spirit of monopoly, we are called upon to 
go to war, because we have not the other 
half, and to forego the benefits ofa commerce 
such as that which I have now described ! 
The population of Prussia, in its turn, is 
crying out for monopolies, and prohibitions 
against the manufactures and produce of 
this country. The government, as we 
well know, has been beset by these 
clamours for many years; and if it has 
not yielded, it is, I am convinced, because 
it has been expecting (and, as our recent 
policy has proved, not in vain) rather a 
gradual relaxation, than the addition of 
fresh restrictions, in our commercial 
system. Let the advice of the ship- 
owners be followed, and our commerce 
would not be long without feeling the 
baneful result. 

I think I have proved, beyond the pos- 
sibility of contradiction, that, if our ship- 
owners be in a state of distress, it is not a 
diminution of employment which has 
brought them into difficulty. It may be, 
and probably is, that there has been over- 
building in shipping, as there has been 
over-trading in so many other branches of 
our national industry. I do not believe that 
there is a greater diminution in the present 
money-value of shippimg property, com- 
pared with its money-value in 1825, than 
there is, measured by the same standard, 
in all the fixed capitals vested in our manu- 
factures—than there is in the raw materials 
consumed, or in the goods created, by 
those manufactures— than there is in 
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houses and buildings of every description 


—than there is in the wages of the manu- | 


facturing labourers, taken upon an average 
throughout the kingdom. Among those 
artisans whose labour is their only capital, 
recollect the case of the hand-loom 
weavers, They tell you, not that the 
profits of employment are diminished, but 
that they are thrown out of employment 
altogether, in consequence of inventions 
which they could not foresee when they 
were brought up to this mode of gaining 
a livelihood. To those who are thus left 
destitute and without employment, by no 
fault of their own, you refuse a committee 
—and will you give it to those who com- 
plain not of want of employment, but only 
that their employment from causes which 
you cannot control, is comparatively un- 
profitable? When I say comparatively, 
let it be recollected, that it has been stated 
in this House that, in 1825, the profits of 
the ship-owners, particularly in the Baltic 
trade, were very large; and that they, at 
least, had the good fortune to realize those 
profits, whilst the extravagant ventures 
which so much raised freights, have, in 
almost every instance, left nothing but 
heavy loss or total ruin to those who 
incautiously embarked in them. 

As the course of my argument has led 
me to advert to the suffering and stagna- 
tion which have now existed for so many 
months in the manufacturing districts, it 
will not be irrelevant to the immediate 
subject of our consideration, if I implore 
this House to be cautious how it listens 
to any suggestion, the effect of which 
might be to raise the cost of the raw 
materials employed in our principal manu- 
factures. Let them recollect, that England 
is no longer the only country in Europe, 
in which the capitals embarked in great 
manufacturing establishments are con- 
sidered to be secure—no longer the only 
country in which commerce and industry 
are respected, and even honoured by the 
government—that France, which, in 1817, 
imported only sixty thousand bags of 
cotton, had an import of two hundred and 
sixteen thousand in 1826—that a formid- 
able rival to our cotton manufacture has 
recently sprung up in the United States 
of America, which already boasts of con- 
suming nearly one fourth of the cotton 
grown in those states—and that, whilst 
our manufacture of this article is exposed 
to the growing competition of France and 
America, it is with great difficulty that we 
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are enabled to keep our ground against 
the hardware, the woollens, and the 
linens of the Netherlands and Germany, 
in the general markets of the world. 

It cannot be too strongly impressed 
upon our minds, that, whatever increases 
the agriculture, the trade, or the manu- 
factures of the country, must eventually 
afford increased employment to our 
shipping ; whatever impairs or destroys 
those great interests, all connected, and 
dependent as they are, each upon the 
other, must, at no distant period, and by 
no doubtful consequences, undermine and 
weaken our commercial marine. 

I could wish these truths to be seriously 
considered, not by the ship-owners alone, 
but by others who are equally disposed to 
find fault with that enlarged system of 
commercial policy which, recommended 
from the Throne, has of late years been 
steadily persevered in by parliament. 
There are, I know, gentlemen in this 
House, who condemn that policy; but I 
have never had the good fortune to hear 
from them any better argument, or any 
stronger objection, than is to be gathered 
from their authoritative declaration — 
‘“‘that they are decidedly against Free 
Trade.” I wish that some of these 
honourable members — the hon. baronet 
from Kent—the hon. baronet from Somer- 
setshire—or the hon. baronet from Suffolk, 
for instance, all of whom must have 
thoroughly considered this whole question, 
before they pronounced their judgments 
against it—would have the goodness to tell 
us what they understand by “‘ Free Trade.” 
I think myself entitled to make this claim 
on their courtesy, if not on my own part, 
at least on the part of the House; be- 
cause I have distinctly stated to these 
honourable members, over and over again, 
the object, the drift, and the limits, of the 
plan, upon which his majesty’s govern- 
ment is acting, in respect to all matters 
connected with our national industry and 
trade. These honourable members must 
be aware, that much valuable time is often 
lost in useless discussions, from want of 
preliminary explanation. Let them, then, 
give us their definition of “ Free Trade,” 
to which they object, and tell us fairly 
what is the opposite policy —call it 
“« fettered Trade,” or what they please— 
which they recommend. Are they de- 
sirous to limit trade and industry, as 
formerly, to Guilds and Corporations? 
Do they wish them to be confined to 
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chartered companies and monopolies ? 
Are they anxious to restore some thousand 
or fifteen hundred laws of absurd regula- 
tion and vexatious interference, which 
have been repealed? Is it their object, 
that the most experienced merchant should 
again be driven to the necessity, in con- 
ducting his ordinary business, of having a 
lawyer always at his side, to construe 
those confused and discordant statutes— 
that, escaping the penalty of one law, he 
should fall under that of another, im- 
posing conditions incompatible, or con- 
tradictory, with the first; and that it should 
be left to the discretion of the revenue 
officer, either to punish these contradic- 
tions of the law, or to overlook them ? 
In short, let them point out what it is 
that has been abolished, which they would 
restore—what it is that is now permitted 
to be done, which they would no longer 
permit—and what (if any thing) not now 
permitted, they would permit to be done. 

An explanation on these points might 
bring us to a better understanding; and, 
at any rate, if the three honourable 
baronets, who are so conspicuously op- 
posed to free trade, would favour us with 
that explanation, coming from such quar- 
ters, it might, by throwing new light upon 
the subject, tend to enliven a very dry 
debate. 

But, whether these honourable members 
condescend, or decline, to answer these 
questions, I do entreat of them, and of 
others who may be co-operating with them, 
not to entertain the visionary expectation, 
that improvement, either in the civil or the 
commercial policy of the state, can be 
arrested by their efforts, This country 
cannot stand still, whilst others are ad- 
vancing in science, in industry, in every 
thing which contributes to increase the 
power of empires, and to multiply the 
means of comfort and enjoyment to civilized 
man. This country cannot stand still, so 
long as there exists a free press out of 
doors to collect and embody, and a free 
discussion in parliament to guide and 
direct, the influence of public opinion. 

When I speak of improvement, I mean 
that temperate and gradual melioration 
which, in every complicated and long- 
settled state of society, is the best pre- 
servative and guarantee against rash and 
dangerous innovation. To improvement 
of that description it is the duty of each 
of us to contribute to the utmost of his 
power. It is by acting steadily upon this 
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principle, that we shall maintain the lofty 
position which we now hold in the civilized 
world. That position, with all the fame 
and influence which justly belong to it, 
England has acquired by having hitherto 
taken the lead in this noble career of 
usefulness and distinction. In that career 
we must go forward, impelled by the re- 
trospect of past associations, by a just 
sense of our present greatness, and by a 
due regard to the obligations which both 
the past and the present impose upon us, 
towards those by whom we are to be suc- 
ceeded. If there be any man, either in 
this House, or in this country, insensible 
to these higher claims of public duty, and 
to be moved only by sordid considerations, 
even to that man I would say that, upon 
the most selfish calculation, England 
cannot afford to be in arrear of any other 
nation in the progress of useful improve-~ 
ment.—On the ground, that no case has 
been made out for granting a committee, 
I shall feel it my duty to take the sense of 
the House against the present motion. 
Lord Milton said, he could not add to 
the detail of those important facts which 
had been so ably stated by the right hon. 
gentleman who had just resumed his seat ; 
but his opinion was nevertheless most de- 
cidedly formed, and he trusted the House 
would not concede the motion to the 
gallant general. He thought the object, 
or as he might say, the animus, and in- 
tention of the motion was, to do away with 
that system of liberal commercial policy, 
for the introduction of which the country 
had reason to be grateful. England must 
go backward or forward ; and, as it seemed 
to him, she could only avoid the former 
alternative, by adopting those sound prin- 
ciples of commercial policy which did not 
expose her to any sudden or disastrous 
change, and which might always be kept 
in operation. He was of opinion, that 
the opponents of the right hon. gentleman 
ought to be grateful that the proposed 
committee would not be granted them ; 
for, after the statement they had heard, 
they must be convinced, that they could 
not go into an investigation, without hav- 
ing it proved to demonstration that they 
were in error. The losses they complained 
of having suffered this year seemed to him 
only a consequence of the general de- 
cadence, and part and parcel of that dis- 
tress which had pervaded every class in 
the country. He thought, that if the 
committee were granted, it would only go 
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to unsettle men’s minds upon a question, © 
in which their immediate interests appeared 
to him to be bound up with the present 
system. He himself had many doubts, | 
whether the Navigation-laws had ever pro- | 
duced that benefit which some seemed 
inclined to attribute to them; but which 
hethought arose more from ourgeographical | 
situation, than from any effect of acts of | 
parliament. In fact, the sea was the | 
proper element of this country; and if 
unfettered by commercial restrictions, she | 
must always be great. Restrictive acts of 
parliament only tended to limit the exercise 
of her natural power. He was strongly 
opposed to the motion. | 
Mr. Peel wished to say a few words in | 
explanation of the vote which he should | 
give upon this question. He was opposed 
to the proposition of the gallant general. 
He was not prepared to acquiesce in 
granting that committee, if it was meant 
by the means of the committee to pro- 
nounce the condemnation of a system to 
which he stood pledged. If this motion 
had been discussed a month since, at the 
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satisfied him, that every necessary informa- 
tion was in the possession of the House ; 
and that feeling, combined with the fact, 
that a month ago he should have resisted 
this motion, made him concur with his 
right hon. friend in giving a decided 
negative to the motion. 

Mr. Curwen said, that he had pledged 
himself to support the motion for this com- 
mittee, and he should therefore do so, if 
it was pressed to a division; although he 
must confess that it was utterly out of his 
power to controvert any one fact stated by 
the right hon. gentleman opposite. He 
was convinced, too, that if a committee was 
granted, its members must feel the same 
conviction as that to which his mind had 
now arrived. But, if the gallant general 
would persist in dividing the House, he 
must in conformity with his pledge, sup- 
port the motion, although it would be 
against his own opinion [hear! and 
a laugh]. 

Mr. Ellison, as the representative of a 
commercial body, must support this mo- 
tion. If he could flatter himself, that the 



































time that notice of it was first given, he | statement of the right hon. gentleman 
should have voted against it as one of the | would produce in the minds of the people 
ministry ; and the change of his situation | generally that impression which it had done 
had not changed his opinions. But he | in that House, and in his own judgment, 
should rest his vote on other grounds than | he should vote against the committee ; 
those of consistency. He thought that | but he knew they wanted an investigation, 
no case had been made out which required | and in deference to their wish, he should 
investigation ; and was of opinion, that the | support the motion. 

appointment of a committee atthismoment | Mr. Baring said, he had come down to 
would be in itself a great practical incon- ' that House with a strong impression of 
venience, without producing any practical _ the great importance of affording full pro- 
benefit. There were already sufficient | tection to the interests of the British ship- 
documents before the House, to enable | owners, even as disconnected from any 
them to form a more satisfactory judgment | other class of men in the country. There 
than could be formed by any private | could be no doubt that the distress they 





examination of individuals interested, or 
who believed themselves interested, in the 
question. Although he felt bound to 
admit the existence of the distress of the 
shipping interest, yet he must say, that 
he thought it arose from the same causes 
which had produced distress in the other 
branches of the manufacturing and com- 
mercial classes. In the years 1824 and 
1825, a great number of ships had been 
built, in the spirit of that speculation 
which then universally pervaded the coun- 
try; and the proportion built then so 
greatly exceeded the demand, that the | 
necessary consequence was a langour in 
the trade in the course of the following 
year. A full examination of the papers 
to which reference had been made, had 





had suffered was extreme. Whether what 
they proposed was capable of affording a 
remedy to that distress, or whether it was 
to be properly assigned to the cause which 
they supposed, were questions that he did 
not now intend to discuss. The fact that 
they did suffer distress was enough to make 
him wish to vote fora measure to which 
they looked for a degree of relief. He 
must, however, say, that he did not think 
a case had been made out; and he was 
aware, that even if a committee was ap- 
pointed, they must be governed by the 
same proof which was now in the posses- 
sion of the House; since they could 
only look to papers, and could not be 
guided by the speculative opinions of in- 
dividuals. If they anticipated evils from 
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the system now in operation, they cer- 
tainly ought not to call upon the House 
to act merely on their anticipations; but 
ought to wait till experience had in some 
measure justified them. On the other 
hand, though he did not think the ship- 
owners had established a case, yet his an- 
ticipations of the success of the present 
system were not as sanguine as those of 
the right hon. gentleman. He confessed, 
that though in the papers now laid before 
parliament there did not appear any well- 
founded ground of complaint, yet he could 
not see how, on a system of perfect reci- 
procity, we could continue carriers for 
other nations. He did not go upon expe- 
riments in one quarter or another quarter ; 
but it seemed to him impossible for one 
nation to compete with another in the 
carrying-trade, or to enjoy it in concur- 
rence, when every article relating to the 
ship was, in the latter, at half the price 
which was paid in the former. He had 
his doubts upon this subject ; but still he 
would not act on the representation of the 
ship-owners alone, but would wait for facts. 
As to the general principles stated by the 
right hon. gentleman, he begged to ex- 
press his entire concurrence with them ; 
and, when the right hon. gentleman com- 
plained of having been unfairly attacked 
and abused, he must say, that he thought 
the complaint could not refer to the ship- 
owners of London, who were, certainly, 
too intelligent not to be aware of the ob- 
ligations they owed him. 

General Gascoyne said, that seeing the 
feeling of the House, and understanding 
that the session was not likely to last long 
enough to enable the committee to do any 
practical good if it were appointed, he 
should, with the leave of the House, with- 
draw his motion. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, May 8. 


Corn Laws.] The Earl of Malmes- 
bury seeing his noble friend, the Secretary 
of State for Foreign affairs, in his place, 
would take that opportunity of submitting 
to their lordships’ consideration, a motion 
to which he did not anticipate the least 
objection. His object was, to obtain in- 
formation upon a very important subject, 
and he was anxious to move for the pro- 
duction of certain papers. He had dis- 
covered that a certain correspondence, to 
which it would be in the recollection of 
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their lordships, a noble earl (Liverpool) 
had referred last year, when speaking upon 
the subject of the Corn-trade, was not in 
the possession of their lordships. This, 
he conceived, would in itself be sufficient 
to justify him in asking for these papers, 
but, in addition, he would read an extraet 
from Mr. Jacobs’s report. The noble lord 
then read the extract, which was as fol- 
lows :—‘ The representation of the dis- 
tressed state of the agricultural inhabitants 
of the eastern part of the Prussian domi- 
nions, which has been here given, receives 
confirmation from the proceedings of the 
Landshaft, or assembly of the provision 
states of Prussia, in their last session. 
The address of the Assembly has not been 
made public, but is said to have been 
framed in very melancholy strains, and to 
have urged the king to take some measures 
of a decided nature, respecting the intro- 
duction of British goods; in order to in- 
duce our government to make some alter- 
ation in the Corn-laws. Whatever may 
have been the representation of the states, 
the reply of the king, which has been pub- 
lished, gives an air of probability to the ru- 
mours, that it had an object, in some degree 
ofthis kind. With regard tothe prayer for 
an intercession with the English govern- 
ment, to repeal the Corn-bill, his majesty ex- 
pressed a hope that, to improve the inter- 
course between the two nations, a change 
will take place in the English Corn-laws.” 
The noble lord then proceeded to state, 
that a correspondence had subsequently 
taken place, upon the subject of the Corn- 
laws, between the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs and the court of Berlin, which, as 
an Englishman, he could not help saying, 
he looked upon as highly improper. He 
had not, however, the least intention of in- 
sinuating that proper answers had not been 
given by the right hon. gentleman then at 
the head of the Foreign Department. As 
he was upon his legs, there was one im- 
portant circumstance to which he would 
refer. It had been stated, that British 
and Irish manufactures were exported in 
large quantities, to the various ports of 
Prussia. He had made it his business to 
look over the accounts upon the subject, 
that had been laid upon their lordships’ 
table, and he would read to them one or 
two items. In 1815, the value of British 
and Irish goods exported to Prussia, 
amounted to 830,399/. In 1826, it 
amounted only to 157,127/. so that there 
was a reduction of four fifths. It was evi- 
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dent, therefore, that some regulation had 
taken place which produced that reduc- 
tion, or else, that some cause had operated, 
of which they were at that time ignorant. 
It might be said, perhaps, that this reduc- 
tion had been occasioned by the Corn- 
laws, and in consequence of our not ad- 
mitting foreign corn. But the returns in- 
cluded the average value of British and 
Irish manufactures exported, and the 
average quantities of foreign corn im- 
ported, since the year 1815. For the 
last three years, the average value of 
British and {rish manufactures export- 
ed was 126,000/. while the average quan- 
tity of foreign grain imported amount- 
ed to 257,000 quarters. For the three 
years immediately preceding the three last, 
the average value of British and Irish 
manufactures exported, was 217,000/. 
while the average quantity of foreign corn 
imported, amounted only to 26,000 quar- 
ters. From this it appeared clearly, that 
in those three years in which the quan- 
tity of foreign corn imported was the 
least, the average value of British manu- 
factures exported was the greatest, and 
that, therefore, the reduction in the latter 
was not occasioned by the operation of 
the Corn-laws. He considered the sub- 
ject as one of great importance, and the 
more so, because it had been stated, 
that British manufactures were still ex- 
ported to the eastern parts of Prussia, to 
a very large amount. He contended that 
this was not the case; although he ac- 
knowledged that there were, and ever 
must be, he should think, large exporta- 
tions to the Elbe and Weser, and the 
western part of the king of Prussia’s do- 
minions. He then moved, for a copy of 
the correspondence between his majesty’s 
government and the court of Berlin, 
during the years 1825 and 1826, upon the 
subject of the Corn-bill.— Ordered. 


—__— 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, May 8. 


Vote or THanks TO THE ARMY IN 
Inpia.] Mr. Wyna, in rising to move the 
thanks of the House to the British Army 
in India, for their services in the late 
war, said, he felt no small satisfaction, 
after the recent discordant discussions, in 
bringing forward a question, on which he 
anticipated no difference of opinion. The 


House had no duty more pleasing than 
that of acknowledging the merits, and re- 
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warding the services, of the public serv- 
ants; but it ought, however, to be careful 
and attentive in the distribution of rewards, 
so as not to confer them where they were 
undeserved. His object on that occasion 
would be, to conciliate and unite all parties 
in support of the vote of thanks which 
he intended to propose; seeing that the 
value of the vote would mainly consist in 
the unanimous feeling of approbation 
with which it was carried. For this reason, 
he should omit any particular commenda- 
tion of the political management of the 
war, as that was a part of the subject on 
which gentlemen held various opinions ; 
not, however, that he would not contend, 
that much praise was due to the governor- 
general for the perseverance, constancy, 
and judgment, with which he had prose- 
cuted the war. But, on the present occa- 
sion, he should confine his observations to 
military matters, putiing aside those politi- 
cal topics which might tend to excite a 
difference of feeling. There had been 
several cases before the present, in which 
votes of thanks were given to the governor- 
generals of India, for their conduct of the 
warlike operations; for instance, to lord 
Minto, when in hiscapacity of commander- 
in-chief; and to the marquis Wellesley, as 
captain-general of the forces, when he con- 
tributed, by his personal management of 
the military operations, to carry his own 
plans into execution. But the present 
differed from those, as this vote would be 
confined to those who executed the opera- 
tions of the war, and not to those who 
planned them, That army, while it equalled 
in gallantry any former body of men that 
ever took the field in India, had also over- 
come all the difficulties arising from a 
march through a country not previously 
explored, and in the season of the periodi- 
cal rains. These sufferings they had sur- 
mounted with the greatest constancy and 
courage. In this war, which lasted two 
years, it was but just to state, that, with 
all this bravery of the land forces, it would 
have been impossible to succeed, had not 
their movements on the banks of ‘the 
rivers been seconded by the active and 
valuable exertions of the flotilla. In this 
department, too, much assistance had been 
derived from the employment of a power, 
then for the first time introduced into war 
—steam. The steam vessel had been very 
useful, not merely in carrying on commu- 
nications with despatch, but in overcoming 
formidable resistance. He would not 
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occupy the time of the House, by detailing 
the several meritorious services of the many 
gallant officers who had distinguished 
themselves—as sir Archibald Campbell, 
who commanded the army before Prome; 
general Cotton, and others. He could not, 
however, omit one particular merit of sir 
Archibald Campbell; namely, the spirit of 
moderation with which he had checked 
the advance of his army, when within four 
days march of the enemy’s capital, and the 
readiness with which the men yielded to 
his command, at a time when they might 
be said to have the city in their hands, 
and were glowing with the expectation of 
those pecuniary advantages that arise to 
soldiers from the forcible possession of an 
enemy's city. Sir Archibald, however, 
feeling that he had a higher duty than that 
of satisfying the personal interest of his 
soldiers, and his own, thought it more just 
and wise to effect a conclusion of the war, 
on almost any terms that the enemy would 
accept, than to proceed to such a melan- 
choly extremity.—It would be his duty to 
move the thanks of the House to another 
body of troops engaged elsewhere, namely, 
lord Combermere, and the forces under 
his command, employed against the 
fortress of Bhurtpore. And here he should 
remark, that much praise was due to the 
conductors of the operations, for the ac- 
tivity and foresight with which they had 
brought together such an amount of force 
as rendered the capture of the place 
inevitable, That fortress was the only one 
which had formerly withstood the British 
arms, lord Lake having been repulsed 
from it about twenty years ago. This 
circumstance had given rise to a supersti- 
tious idea in the minds of the natives, that 
its works were impregnable, and incapable 
of being taken by European arms. This 
rendered the capture of it a matter of great 
importance. In fact, nothing could be 
more necessary to the honour and the 
security of the British arms, and the British 
empire, in India, than the precaution of 
making no attack on that fortress that would 
not be attended with certain success. The 
thanks of the House were due, therefore, 
to sir Edward Paget, the commander-in- 
chief, for the zeal and diligence with which 
he collected together, for that object, a 
larger force and more powerful means of 
assault, than had ever been assembled 
against it; and for the judicious prompti- 
tude with which he intrusted the command 
of that force, and the conduct of the enter- 
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prise, to lord Combermere, an officer well 
worthy to succeed him in the chief com- 
mand. Lord Combermere having received 
the appointment, immediately on his 
arrival, proceeded with all speed, and at 
much personal inconvenience and hazard, 
to take the command of the troops; and, 
to his lordship’s zeal, energy, talent, and 
personal bravery, were to be ascribed much 
of the success of that glorious enterprise. 
Nor would it be just on this occasion, to 
pass over the merits of the native troops ; 
particularly the readiness with which the 
Madras sepoys volunteered their services, 
and the cheerful fidelity with which they 
marched to the scene of hostilities, never 
losing a single man by desertion in the 
course of a long and laborious march. Of 
this merit, much, undoubtedly, was to be 
ascribed to the excellent arrangements of 
their commander, sir Thomas Monro, the 
governor of Madras. As the details of the 
campaigns were already before the House, 
he would not trouble it by a particular 
detail of the many instances of gallantry 
and good conduct displayed by the troops, 
but would move, ‘‘ That the thanks of the 
House be given to general lord Comber- 
mere, commander-in-chief of the forces in 
India, for his able and meritorious conduct 
in command of the forces employed against 
Bhurtpore, and for the ability, judgment, 
and courage with which he planned and 
directed the assault of that fortress; the 
success of which brilliant achievement has 
highly contributed to the honour of the 
British army, and the permanent tran- 
quillity of our possessions in the East.” 
Mr. Hume seconded the motion, and 
said, he was happy to be able conscien- 
tiously to do so. Indeed, in his opinion, 
the right hon. gentleman had much under- 
rated the merits of the army and navy, 
particularly of the troops which had been 
employed in the Burmese war. No army 
had ever been in a situation more arduous, 
or one more calculated to appal brave men. 
Brave troops would face cannon with care- 
lessness and alacrity ; but it was a much 
more trying effort to encounter with reso- 
lution the attacks of disease and privation ; 
and the extent to which the troops had to 
display this latter species of courage, might 
be estimated from one instance, in which, 
out of a regiment of nine hundred men, 
only fifty, in the course of a few months, 
were able to do duty. He was particularly 
happy at the course which the right hon. 
gentleman had taken, for he could not 
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have conscientiously voted in favour of the 

justice of the Burmese war, or of the go- 

vernment which had planned and under- 

taken them. He must enter his caveat 

against what the right hon. gentleman had 

said about the merits of the government, 

to which he could allow no credit, although 

he was well pleased that those who had so 

well done their duty in the execution of 
the operations assigned to them, should 

receive the unanimous thanks of the House. 

He wished to know, however, whether it 

was intended to move a vote of thanks to 

the troops at Arracan? Those troops, 

although not actually engaged, had suffer- 

ed, with utmost bravery, under the diseases 

occasioned by the pestilential climate ; and 

a question might yet arise, as to the cause 

of their being placed in such a situation. 

As these troops were separated from the 

Burmese army by a ridge of mountains, so 

high, that the two armies could have no 

communication with each other, the Ar- 

racan troops ought to be separately noticed. 

The services of the navy had been particu- | 
larly meritorious and useful, for without | 
them the land troops could not possibly | 
have carried on their operations; and he | 
was the more anxious to do justice to the | 
navy, as in the account of a general | 
military officer (major Snodgrass), high in 
the confidence of the commander, these | 
services of the navy had been passed over | 
with the most unjust silence; when, even | 
in the despatches of general Campbell, they | 
had been noticed with high approbation. | 
General Campbell deserved thanks for | 
having brought the war to a conclusion in | 
any way ; and it was certainly a very proper 
moderation in him, when he was, with only | 
two thousand men, within four days’ march | 
of a.capital, where he would have found , 
the enemy’s troops fifty to one at least, to | 
check his army, instead of marching the 
troops forward where they would have 
found no plunder, but most probably 
destruction. When the right hon. gentle- 
man talked of the invaluable services of the 
steam-boats, what did he think of those 
who planned the expedition, with a view 
to land troops in a country of which they 
knew nothing? With respect to Bhurt- 
pore, he recollected that lord Lake had 
been repulsed four times before it; and he 
thought that lord Combermere deserved 
the greatest credit, since he had so far 
restored the character of the British army 
—a matter of the greatest importance in 
India. 
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Mr. Wynn said, that the officer who 
had commanded the Arracan troops was 
dead, and there was no other who could 
be particularly mentioned ; but the thanks 
of the House would be conveyed to the Ar- 
racan troops, as part of the Burmese army. 

Sir J. Yorke was glad that the cause of 
the army and navy had been kept separate 
from that of the government, and he 
thought that captain Chad ought to be 
specially mentioned in the vote of thanks ; 
as he had been one of the principal means 
of conducting the troops along the road to 
the very heart of the Burmese empire. The 
navy had well deserved the thanks of the 
House, and he was astonished how any one 
who knew anything of the matter could 
have written an account of the operations 
without doing them justice. 

Sir John Bridges said, that profes- 
sionally as well as privately acquainted as 
he was with the brave commander, whose 
heroic deeds, together with those of his 
gallant companions in arms, were the sub- 


ject of communication to the House that 


night, the few words he should say upon 
this occasion were dictated more by an in- 
dulgence of private feeling, than by any 
necessity that existed of calling forth due 
attention (if any thing that fell from him 
could, in any degree, have that efiect) 
to a just appreciation of the splendid 
achievement now laid before them. Hap- 
pily, the feeling and generosity of Eng- 
land never had wanted, nor ever would 
want a stimulus to acknowledge distin- 
guished services, amd to reward deserved 
merit. Ina country peculiarly obnoxious 
to European constitutions, the war in the 
Burmese empire had, by the great talents 
of our commanders, both by sea and land, 
and the valour of our troops—a handful of 
brave warriors, opposed to legions of na- 
tive soldiers, at least ten to one against 
them—been triumphantly terminated by a 
glorious victory; and still more, this vic- 
tory over the enemy had been accompa- 
nied with a victory over themselves, the 
moral effects of which were of no mean 
consideration. Our gallant troops, passing 
through an invaded country, had every- 
where, and upon every occasion, refrained 
from pillage, and protected the vanquished. 
True soldiers, they had felt and verified the 
maxim—“ Parcere subjectis, et debellare 
superbos.” Such was the fruit of British 
discipline grafted on native courage; and 
which was mainly to be attributed to the 
admirable regulations established by the 
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late illustrious ever-to-be-lamented com- 
mander-in-chief. To a soldier, his best 
reward was his country’s approbation. 
This army had done its duty, and it now 
behoved that House to do theirs; and, in 
doing so, he felt confident that it would 
mark, by a loud expression of approbation, 
the sense it entertained of their brilliant 
services, and that it would humbly recom- 
mend to the fountain of honour which 
was prompt to reward merit, and to the 
fountain of riches—the East India Com- 
pany, whose territories had been not only 
Si? but extended, and whose coffers 

ad been filled—such acknowledgments 
as they should feel were justly due to that 
eminent commander, whose innate cou- 
rage, consummate skill, and ardent devo- 
tion to the service of his king and country, 
were not to be surpassed; and to those 
valiant troops who, heroically fighting un- 
der him, had successfully brought this con- 
test to a glorious issue, and procured peace 
to that part of India. He would no 
longer take up the time of the House, 
but he should consider himself guilty of a 
dereliction of duty, if he sat down without 
expressing his ardent hope, that this great 
victory, which was unparalleled in the 
annals of warfare, and would be handed 
down to posterity as such in the pages of 
history, would in justice be followed up 
by a grant from the East India Company 
of the crore of rupees paid by the king of 
Ava, as the price of his capital being 
spared, to the gallant force under the 
command of sir Archibald Campbell, as a 
remuneration for service began, continued, 
and ended, with matchless glory to them- 
selves, and endless benefit to the East In- 
dia empire. 

General Grosvenor said, his right hon. 
friend had performed a gratifying task to 
himself and the House, and he would 
add, the country at large, by his proposal 
of thanks to the officers and troops who 
had so nobly sustained the honour of our 
arms in the Eastern part of the globe, and 
who by their valour and reputation have 
consolidated our oriental possessions, and 
raised the name of the British empire to 
the highest pinnacle of glory. To sir 
Archibald Campbell and to general Cot- 
ton, and lord Combermere, too much praise 
could not be given; and to the officers 
and soldiers under their command the ut- 
most stretch of our admiration was due to 
their valour and perseverance. But, though 
coming tardily, as the thanks seemingly 
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did, the brilliancy of the. various features 
of the war was not dulled on our memories, 
nor ever could lose its lustre in the hearts 
and memories of their grateful countrymen. 
Happy was it for this great empire to re- 
flect that, come what may, we had arising 
description of officers, educated in the best 
school, and under the great captain of 
the field of Waterloo; so that England 
would know how to make herself respected 
in every quarter of the globe; and he 
would ‘say, might the illustrious warrior, 
who had unhappily for the army and the 
country, laid down his truncheon, quickly 
resume that station, which he was so emi- 
nently entitled to fill, Might some of our 
counsellors step forth, and with the honey 
of their lips, sweeten the unlucky dif- 
ferences, that accident, more than design, 
seemed to have givenrise to. And, highly 
sensible must the nation be of the refined 
delicacy of the conveyed compliment of 
our gracious monarch to the illustrious 
duke when his majesty named no subject 
to succeed to the station of commander-in- 
chief, but executed the office in his own 
Royal person. The motion was agreed to, 
nem. con. 

Mr. Wynn, in rising to move a vote of 
thanks to those general officers who had 
so gallantly seconded the efforts of the 
commander-in-chief in the reduction of 
that important fortress, and in the accom- 
plishment of the other objects of the go- 
vernment, observed, that he could have 
wished the hon. gentleman (Mr. Hume) 
had abstained on this occasion from an 
attacks upon the government of India. 
That government had, on the occasion of 
the late contest, done every thing which 
the most active and efficient govern- 
ment possibly could do in support. of 
the forces employed. They had provided 
steam-boats; they had expended large 
sums upon the material of the army; . 
and had neglected no means of contri- 
buting to the wants, or adding to the 
comforts, of those employed in their ser- 
vice. The reason why sit Archibald Camp- 
bell advanced up the country towards 
the capital with an army of only two thou- 
sand men was, that he conceived that 
number to be quite sufficient for the ac- 
complishment of the objects in view in the 
then exhausted state of the army of the 
king of Ava. Another reason which in- 
fluenced him was, that a larger number of 
men would have rendered it necessary for 
him to provide more supplies, and there- 
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fore very much impeded his advance, 
The right hon. gentleman concluded by 
moving, that the thanks of this House be 
given to majors-general sit a Reynell, 
sir J. Nicolls, sir S. Wittingham, sir I. F. 
Adams, and the officers, both European 
and native, attached to the army sent 
against Bhurtpore. He was certain that a 
vote of thanks had never been passed for 
any individuals who deserved it more than 
the gallant officers he had named. Most 
of them had, in person, headed the dif- 
ferent storming parties who ultimately 

_took the fortress of Bhurtpore, with the 
greatest coolness and intrepidity. To ex- 
tol those who had fallen on that memora- 
ble day would be needless; but he need 
hardly say, that their merits were as great 
as those of the officers whose names he had 
mentioned. 

The Resolution was agreed to nem. 
con. As were also resolutions, “that the 
thanks of the House be given to the non- 
commissioned officers and privates em- 
ployed against Bhurtpore, for their gallant 
behaviour in the taking of that place—to 
major-general sir Archibald Campbell, for 
the ability and valour displayed by him in 
his late operations against Ava—to briga- 
dier-generals William M‘Bean, sir Wil- 
loughby Cotton, and Michael M‘Creagh, 
for their indefatigable exertions in the 
expedition against Ava—to the non-com- 
missioned officers and privates of the army 
employed against Ava.” 


Exections Recuation Bri1.] Lord 
Althorp said, it would be recollected that, 
in the beginning of this session, he had 
given notice of three different motions 
which he intended to bring forward; one 
of them he had framed upon the sug- 
gestion of a noble friend of his; the other 
two he had some time since originated. 
The object of these motions, generally, 
was to diminish the expense of elections. 
In the first instance, he had moved for a 
Committee to inquire into the modes to 
be adopted for diminishing the expenses 
of County Elections. The House was 
kind enough to grant that committee, 
which had now been sitting for a con- 
siderable period, and would, he believed, 
soon report. The other proposition, and 
which, up to this time, he had been un- 
avoidably prevented from bringing forward 
in a more complete shape, was one for 
diminishing the expenses of all elections 
generally, but principally those of elections 
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for boroughs. He did not mean to say 
that the bill he now intended to bring in 
went to more than one class of the evils 
which it was his object to remedy; but it 
seemed to him better that the House 
should apply themselves to the redress of 
those evils after this manner, one by one, 
and step by step; for that mode of pro- 
ceeding would enable them to understand 
the position in which they were placed 
with respect to these objects. As he did 
not apprehend that any objection would 
be made to the bill he would now move 
for leave to bring in, he would not trouble 
the House with any arguments in support 
of it. But it might be necessary for him 
to explain what the grievances were to 
which the bill was meant to apply, and by 
what means those grievances were to be 
remedied. Hon. gentlemen were aware, 
that many acts of parliament had passed 
for the prevention of direct bribery at 
elections; but the effect of those acts was 
evaded in very many different ways. One 
of these methods was, by candidates em- 
ploying a large number of voters in dif- 
ferent places, and paying them for pre- 
tended services, in order to secure their 
votes. And, so completely was this the 
fact, that different prices were paid to 
those who gave the candidate, in whose 
interest they were, plumpers, from those 
who gave him half, or split, votes. The 
plumpers were paid for at a double rate, 
as compared with the half votes. In 
desiring to relieve elections from this sort 
of charges, he was not applying himself to 
the case of those who were called “ election 
agents” only; for, to do so, would be to 
push the principle he was desirous of car- 
rying into execution to a very small ex- 
tent. He meant to extend it to a great 
number of other individuals, being voters, 
who were very commonly employed on 
such occasions, under a variety of deno- 
minations, as messengers, flagmen, run- 
ners, and musicians; musicians, by-the- 
bye, who had never played upon any 
musical instrument in the whole course 
of their lives. It was with a view to pre- 
vent this species of general bribery as 
effectually as possible, that he now called 
upon the House for leave to introduce the 
bill he spoke of. By that bill he did not 
propose to inflict positive penalties upon 
any parties. Such penalties, under such 
circumstances, he thought it was not de- 
sirable to create; nor was it any more his 
wish to punish the persons so ostensibly 
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employed in such capacities, than it was 
to punish those who might pretend thus 
to employ them. But he wanted to take 
away the temptation from the candidate 
to offer such inducements to the voter, 
‘and from the voter to accept them, by 
rendering the vote of any elector so em- 
ployed useless and invalid, at the election 
of the candidate employing him. He 
might mention many instances in which 
the effect of such employment was equiva- 
lent to the most direct bribery; as in 
cases where a candidate, pending the 
election, had paid the barber who shaved 
him one or two guineas for his trouble, 
the barber being one of his constituents. 
The means by which he proposed to pre- 
vent these practices for the future, were— 
to enact, that any person so employed, or 
paid, by a candidate, or others in his be- 
half (adopting, in this respect, the very 
words of the act against bribery), should 
not be allowed to vote at the election of 
the candidate, by, or for whom, he may 
have been, at such times, employed. From 
the nature of this proposition, it would be 
seen, that he did not wish to disfranchise 
the parties. But its effect would be, not 
to prevent candidates from employing any 
description of persons whose services, in 
their respective capacities, might be really 
of use to them; but, to prevent them 
from availing themselves of their purchased 
votes, under the mere pretence of employ- 
ing them. In conclusion, he moved for 
leave “to bring in a Bill to prevent cor- 
rupt practices at Elections of Members to 
serve in Parliament, and for diminishing 
the expense of such Elections.” 

Mr. Wynn observed, that the case men- 
tioned by the noble lord, of the pretended 
musician-voters, as well as that of the 
person so exorbitantly paid for shaving 
the candidate’s chin, came clearly within 
the rule and scope of the old Bribery acts. 
Still, there were so many considerations 
attaching to this subject, which might be 
gone into with advantage, on the intro- 
duction of the bill proposed, that he would 
certainly support the motion. 

Sir C. Burrell hoped, that the operation 
of the bill was not meant to exclude all 
persons employed and paid by candidates 
for their services at elections. It would 
be hard, indeed, if its effect should be to 
disfranchise so generally respectable a 
body of men, for instance, as election 
agents; whose services were usually very 





valuable to the candidate, and many other 
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meritorious persons, whose exertions might 
be perfectly unimpeachable, though paid 
for. 

Mr. Brougham felt himself under obli- 
gation to his noble friend, for this en- 
deavour to put a stop to the great, and, 
as his late election experience proved be~- 
yond all doubt, the growing evil of election 
expenses, Well, however, as he wished 
the measure, if he thought it was fairly 
open to those objections which had been 
stated to it by an hon. baronet, or that it 
would at all abridge the elective franchise, 
he should be the last man to support it. 
But he could not regard it in the same 
light as the hon. baronet viewed it. If he 
was to rule, that any person exercising any 
certain trade, profession, or employment, 
was not to be allowed to vote at any 
election, which certain trade or occupa- 
tion such person used generally, habitually, 
and independently of the election, and 
that such person might have voted if he 
had not been so employed, that would be 
undoubtedly a disfranchisement. But 
what his noble friend’s bill said was this 
—to the barber, suppose, who had been 
alluded to—“ if you exercise the trade of 
a barber generally, habitually, and inde- 
pendently of this election, such employ- 
ment shall be no bar to your voting ; but 
if, on the morning of the election, you 
shall shave the candidate’s chin, and re- 
ceive fifty guineas for it, then do I hold 
you guilty, not of shaving, but of bribery.” 
But, bad and imperfect as the present law 
was, it did not, in his opinion, require a 
declaratory clause to explain that such a 
case as this came within its operation. 
Nor did he believe, notwithstanding all 
that he had seen and heard of committees 
lately—and he had heard accounts of 
these committees which he should have 
had great difficulty in believing, if he had 


‘not had them from undoubted authority— 


that any committee appointed under the 
Grenville act, could entertain a doubt as 
to such cases. It was very true, therefore, 
that the law as to such cases was sufhi- 
ciently explicit; but others had been 
stated by his noble friend, in principle the 
same, though perhaps not so obviously 
so; and, as it might be doubtful whether 
they were reachable by the present law, 
it was, at the least, safer to adopt this 
more comprehensive bill, by which all 
persons employed at elections, such as 
musicians, bearers of flags, and all persons 
who filled such like important and respon- 
Z2 
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sible offices, and whose services every one 
knew were overpaid, should be disqualified 
from voting at that election. Every gen- 
tleman knew the heavy expenses which 
vandidates were subjected to, in paying 
agents, not only for their professional as- 
sistance, but by way of enlisting in their 
cause the electioneering influence of those 
persons, and of securing their votes. He 
had no objection to candidates employing 
such agents at elections: they might give 
them ten guineas a-day if they were 
foolish enough to do so, but let it be to 
them as canvassers, and much good might 
their services do these gentlemen; but 
let them not, under such a colour, buy up | 
an elector’s vote. By law, and by the | 
spirit of the constitution, every elector | 
ought to tender his vote for the candidate | 
whom he thought the most fit to repre- | 
sent the particular county or borough in 
parliament; but, in consequence of this , 
influence, he tendered it as the hired and | 
paid agent of the candidate. Could it, | 
then, be called disfranchisement, when | 
agents were told, that, because of the | 
retainer which they had received from any | 
particular candidate, they were placed | 
under a temporary restraint as to voting? 
For they were supposed to be incapable | 
of disinterestedly discharging the duty of | 
a judge—as an elector ought to be—of | 
the merits of the party soliciting their 
suffrages. For these reasons he wished | 
success to this measure; but he wished it | 
had been carried further. His noble | 
friend had addressed his attention to the 
defects of the law, as it affected the pro- 
ceedings in elections out of doors; but 
he would recommend his noble friend to 
extend his measure to that acknowledged 
evil—the growing misdirection of Election 
Committees in that House. He had heard 
so much of the abuses to which he had 
referred, that he was greatly disposed to 
move for the minutes of some of the com- 
mittees which had sat on the late elections. 
This was the first occasion that had pre- 
sented itself for the expression of his sen- 
timents on those crying outrages, not only 
on all legal principles, and on all justice, 
but on all common honesty and common 
sense, which he had heard of with asto- 
nishment, and at first with great incre- 
dulity. He alluded to the conduct of the 
committees up stairs. One suggestion he 
would throw out for the amendment of the 
Election laws. According to the present 
practice, two nominees were appointed ; 
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wherein, he thought, lay much of the 
evil. One committee, thus constituted, 
had recently decided in this way :—they 
would not allow that A had treated B, 
though it was offered to be proved that 
A had given a commission to another to 
bribe B, There were other instances 
equally scandalous: and sure he was, it 
was high time to revise this constitutional 
tribunal for trying contested elections. 
One case he would also mention, in which 
a committee had decided, that one borough 
could not have another borough contained 
within it, because there was a right of 
commonoverit. There were no two lawyers 
in Westminster-hall who would have hesi- 
tated one moment in coming to a decision ; 
but which the committee did not, until 
after they had entailed grievous expenses 
on the parties, and after seven or eight 
days discussion. He wished success to 
every measure which tended to purify elec- 
tions of the enormous expense attending 
them; both as regarded candidates at the 
poll, and those whose election was ques- 
tioned after their return. This could be 
accomplished only by a tribunal in the na- 
ture of a court of justice. He was a mo- 
derate reformer—one of those who, on ac- 
count of their moderation, had been called 
mock reformers. His object was practi- 
cal reform; and, so cautious was he in the 
advances he made, that he would not lift 
one foot from the ground, until he found 
that the other was firmly planted. He 
knew that in advancing, he had to walk 
besidea precipice ; and, therefore, he would 
move with care along the devious path. 
When daylight broke upon him, he might 
proceed more boldly; but he found him- 
self, at the beginning of his journey, sur- 
rounded with darkness and danger. He 
might again be charged with being a mock 
reformer; but he would adhere to these 
principles, and support his noble friend in 
his partial and moderate, but at the same 
time, real, substantial, and useful, reform 
of the law of election. There were two 
measures which he should like to have in- 
grafted on this bill. One was the abo- 
lition of the nominees. These appoint- 
ments were, in every case, a deep mockery 
of justice, and serious injury to the par- 
ties, and he might add, to the nominees 
themselves—for no situation could be 
more painful, perplexing, and anomalous 
than theirs. They were sworn to.do jus- 
tice equally, yet called at the will of the 
parties to be their representatives. On 
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the one hand, they were bound by their 
oath to act impartially; on the other, 
they were under the not less solemn obli- 
gation of honour to maintain and defend 
the interests of their friends. The conse- 
quence was, that the nominees always 
went into the committee greatly to their 
own discontent, if they were conscientious 
persons ; and greatly to that of the oppo- 
site party, if they were of a different cha- 
racter. On one side, they were perhaps 
charged with not having done enough for 
their friend; and on the other, they were 
accused of having violated their duty, 
which was, to judge with perfect impar- 
tiality between the parties. He recom- 


mended that, instead of appointing these | 


nominees, both parties should unite in 
_ haming a chairman to the committee, who 
would act as referee on all disputed points. 
By this course, most probably, an expe- 
rienced, steady, and just man, would be 
appointed chairman, and the same justice 
would be done in these cases as between 
parties who submitted to the award of 
an arbitrator. A change also, he thought, 
should take place in striking the list of the 
committee. Instead of taking, in the first 
instance, forty-eight names to be reduced 
by the parties to thirteen, he would rather 
they should take the first twelve that were 
drawn, without any striking at all; or 
they might draw out eighteen, and strike 
out only two or three each ; as, by possi- 
bility, a relative or friend having the same 
interest might be among the original num- 
ber. Even if one objectionable name re- 
mained, after the peremptory challenge, 
it would, upon the whole, be better than 
pursuing the practice which was expres- 
sively termed striking out the brains of the 
committee. Under the existing system, 
the parties sought for a chance of honesty, 
by abandoning all chance of ability. The 
hon. and learned gentleman concluded 


with repeating his conviction, that the ex- | 


penses of elections ought to be reduced to 
the lowest practicable amount. 

Mr. Spring Rice recommended the in- 
sertion of a clause, to declare giving 
cockades and ribbons an act of bribery. 
These favours, as they were called, formed 
a large item in the candidates expenses, 
and answered no other purpose than that 
of giving greater vigour to the display of 
party opposition. The practice had been 
proscribed by the law of Ireland since 
1796, and it would be a commendable 
alteration in the election law of this country. 
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Lord Althorp, in reply, said, he had no 
objection to introduce any clauses which 
would lessen the expenses of elections ; 
but he was afraid of hazarding the success 
of the bill itself, by tacking upon it sug- 
gestions which might not be generally ap- 
proved of. 

Mr. Wynn said, he had, in the early 
part of the session, given notice of a bill 
for next session, which would consolidate 
all the election law. That bill was post- 
poned, only because he wished to let the 
committees dispose of the cases arising 
out of the general election; as by these 
results many useful hints might be fur- 
nished. He was willing either to go on 
with the bill, if such was the pleasure of 
the House, or to hand it over to his hon. 
and learned friend. If he was to give an 
| opinion, he should say that this question 
would be better discussed by being treated 
| extensively, than by piecemeal. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, he had been 
present at almost every ballot that had 
taken place this session, yet he had not 
been elected a nominee upon any commit- 
tee, with the exception of one; and that 
he had not known the gentleman who had 

asked him to be his nominee upon that 
‘occasion. However, he had succeeded in 
securing that gentleman’s return to par- 
liament. He approved of retaining nomi- 
| Hees, as without them he did not think the 
|Interests of petitioning parties would be 
protected. 
| Mr. H, Twiss said, that as committees 
| were at present constituted, they acted like 
juries, without the superintendence of 
| juidicial authority ; and perhaps such an 
| authority could not be introduced without 
introducing also a power that might inter- 
fere with the power of that House, which 
would, perhaps, be productive of greater 
| inconvenience than even the present sys- 
tem. He thought that considerable im- 
provement would be effected, by establish- 
| Ing some mode of determining the validity 
of questionable votes on the spot on which 
they were taken, and not of having re- 
course to the scrutiny before the commit- 
tee, as at present, where much greater dif- 
ficulty lay in the way of duly ascertaining 
and determining them. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 





Borovcu or Penryy.] Mr. Legh- 
Keck rose, pursuant to notice, to submit a 
motion to the House, founded on the late 
proceedings in the borough of Penryn. 
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The hon. gentleman, after stating various 
instances of gross bribery and corruption 
practised in this borough on former occa- 
sions, adverted to the year 1819, when a 
committee was appointed to take into con- 
sideration the state of the elective franchise 
in that borough. The committee framed 
certain resolutions on the evidence which 
was then before them; and he meant to 
found the motion with which he intended 
to conclude on those resolutions.—The 
hon. gentleman then went into a minute 
detail of the circumstances attending the 
late election in the borough of Penryn. 
On the Monday preceding the election, so 
careful were the candidates to disclaim 
any notion of using any other than con- 
stitutional means to forward their respective 
interests, that they actually procured the 
town-crier to proclaim in the market-place, 
that the practice previously resorted to of 
making the electors ‘‘ comfortable” would, 
on that occasion, be discontinued [a laugh]. 


On Monday and Tuesday the voters were | 


very tardy in coming in to vote; but 
means having been taken to make them 
“‘ comfortable,” they came forward on 
Wednesday in great numbers. The hon. 
member then referred to the evidence taken 
before the committee appointed to try the 
late election, which furnished, he said, 
the most incontestable proof of the grossest 
bribery and corruption. Having sat on 
several election committees, and having 
once presided at a committee appointed 
to inquire into the abuses practised in this 
borough, and signed a report, stating that 
the charges of corruption and bribery were 
fully proved, he should ill-discharge the 
duty which he owed to the House and the 
country, if he did not endeavour to do 
justice to the respectable portion of the 
Penryn electors. There could be no doubt 
of the necessity of interfering to put a 
check to these disgraceful practices with 
respect to the borough of Penryn. It was 
impossible not to come to such a conclu- 
sion, if the House would pay proper atten- 
tion to the evidence taken before the com- 
mittee appointed to try the last election, 
from parts of which he had just read ex- 
tracts.—He should now state the mildest 
plan which he could suggest to remedy so 
great an evil. He proposed to limit the 
right of voting in the borough of Penryn 
to the actual possessors of land within the 
borough ; and then he proposed, that the 
elective franchise should be extended to 
the two hundreds in the immediate neigh- 
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bourhood of Penryn. He was well aware 
that in endeavouring to carry this proposal 
into effect he would be met by the most 
decided opposition by those whose interest 
it was, to uphold the present system. Upon 
inquiry, however, he had ascertained, that 
the actual number of freeholders in the 
borough amounted to no more than eighty- 
five. Now, if to these eighty-five voters 
were added one thousand five hundred 
from the neighbouring hundreds, the object 
of the friends of reform would be accom- 
plished, and the abuses which he had that 
night exposed would exist no longer. In 
thesetwo hundreds there were two boroughs 
represented already, and two towns, namely 
Penzance and Falmouth, neither of which 
was represented. It might, perhaps, be 
desirable to transfer the elective franchise 
to either of these towns, or perhaps, ac- 
cording to the wish of the noble lord (John 
Russell), it would be desirable to transfer 
the elective franchise to some place alto- 
gether unconnected with the borough of 
Penryn. He was aware that the town of 
Leeds was mentioned as a fit place to which 
to transfer the elective franchise of Penryn, 
in case the House should agree to dis- 
franchise that borough. He was told, 
however, that the proposal was not well 
received by the inhabitants of Leeds, and 
that in fact they were averse to such a 
measure. He was induced, however, to 
believe, according to the proposal of the 
noble lord, that the transfer of the elective 
franchise of Penryn might with advantage 
be made to the town of Manchester. There 
was, however, a strong division of opinion, 
as to the terms on which it would be ac- 
cepted. That division arose from the 
difference in the amount of rate on which 
some parties wished the franchise to de- 
pend. But, whatever difference might 
exist on that point, he thought that, after 
the experience they had had of the transfer 
of the franchise in another instance, it 
would be a better course to extend it to 
the next district rather than transfer it. 
With this view he weuld submit certain 
resolutions, which should serve as the basis 
of a bill for the more effectually preventing 
bribery and corruption in Penryn. He 
would not, however, let the matter rest 
with the bill, but would follow up the 
precedents which he found on the J ournals ; 
and would move, that the Attorney-general 
be directed to prosecute certain individuals, 
against whom cases of bribery had been 
made out before the committee. He felt 
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it his duty to adopt this course, and having 
taken the subject up in the discharge of 
his public duty, he would not be easily 
driven from it. He would propose what 
appeared to him to be an effectual remedy ; 
but if the House, acting on the suggestion 
of the noble lord, should agree to transfer 
the elective franchise to some large town, 
he of course would submit, but the con- 
sequence must rest with those who sup- 
ported that view of the case. The hon. 
member concluded by moving—1, ‘ That 
it appears to this House, that the most 
notorious bribery and corruption were 
practised at the last election of members 
to serve in parliament for the borough of 
Penryn, and that such practices were not 
new or casual in that borough, the atten- 
tion of the House having been called to 
similar practices in the year 1807 and in 
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100,000/. each. This transfer, then, was 
of no advantage to the county. It did 
not enable them to have a man whom they 
would choose; for it could be contested 
only by men of large capital, without re- 
ference to whether they were men of large 
or small capacity. He did not mean to 
find any fault, in this respect, with the 
present members for that county ; but the 
fact was, that the system gave the pre- 
ponderance in elections to men of large 
capital, without any reference whatever to 
their talent or fitness for the situation. 
Mr. David Barclay said, that as this 
was the first time he had had the honour 
of addressing that House, he claimed their 
indulgence while he offered a few remarks 
on the motion before them. In the outset 
he would observe, that he was not opposed 
to the principle of the House interfering 


the year 1819.2. That the said bribery | to punish cases of bribery, where they were 
and corruption deserved the most serious | satisfactorily made out ; but he could not 


consideration of parliament.—3. That leave 
be given to bring in a bill for the more 
effectual prevention of bribery and cor- 
ruption in that borough ; and 4. That the 
Attorney-general be directed to prosecute 
John Stanbury, and others, against whom 
cases of bribery had been made out.” 

Sir C. Burrell rose to second the reso- 
lutions. The House, he observed, was 
bound, when a clear case of bribery was 
made out, to take the most effectual 
method for its prevention in future. In 
the present instance, a case had, he con- 
ceived, been made out, on which the 
House were bound to act. This was their 
duty in the first instance. The second 
question ; namely, to whom the franchise 
should be transferred or extended, was not 
of so much importance. He did not see 
any objection to the plan of his hon. friend 
in this respect ; for it would have the effect 
of preventing future attempts at bribery, 
by extending the franchise amongst one 
thousand five hundred or two thousand 
electors. But though this was not objec- 
tionable in itself, still he thought it a 
comparatively better mode to give the 
franchise to some large town which was 
not at present represented. They had seen 
the inconvenience of transferring the elec- 
tive franchise to a large county such as 
York. At the last election, one gentleman, 
who was decidedly a favourite with the 
people, withdrew himself from the canvass, 
because a contest would have the effect of 
ruining his fortune; and, on one occa- 
sion, it had cost the returned candidates 





assent to the sweeping proposition, that 
because bribery had been established in 
the case of the few, its punishment should 
be extended to the many. Anhon. mem- 
ber had stated, that one candidate had 
withdrawn at the last election for Penryn, 
being unwiling to sanction the practices 
of bribery and corruption, by which only 
success could be ensured ; and the infer- 
ence sought to be drawn from that was, 
that the two candidates who were returned 
had sanctioned those practices. For him- 
self, as one of those members, he must 
beg most positively to deny the justice of 
such inference. He had canvassed and 
been returned; but he declared most 
solemnly—and he hoped the House would 
give credit to the declaration—that he 
had not directly or indirectly given any 
bribe, or held out any promise of a bribe at 
any future period. The grounds on which 
Mr. Grenfell had retired from the contest 
were, that he had lost the confidence of 
the independent electors of the borough, 
and had ceased to be popular amongst 
them. It was, therefore, unfair to assume 
bribery on the part of the other candidates 
from the fact that one had retired. He 
trusted, then, that on such grounds the 
House would not consent to deprive five 
hundred electors of those rights which 
their ancestors had held for centuries. 
Such a course was called for, or justifiable 
only in cases of notorious corruption, which 
did not exist in the instance before the 
House. The charges brought by the hon. 
member were, he contended, too general 
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and indistinct to warrant the resolutions 
which he had moved. They had heard of 
bribes to the amount of 1,300/. being 
given in one instance, and of 2751. in the 
other; but they had not been told of the 
great number of electors who, it was 
alleged, had disgraced themselves by a 
bribe. This sum of 1,300J. rested on the 
evidence of a man named Pitt, who, in the 
course of his examination, admitted that 
he himself had been guilty of the grossest 
profligacy, and to so great an extent, that 
the general opinion of the committee was, 
that there was no foundation whatever for 
the charge of the division of 1,300/. among 
the electors. Thenas to the sum of 2751., 
it rested on no better authority; as there 
were most respectable individuals who 
were ready to prove, that the.narties who 
spoke to thas-gireimistitice were perjured. 
But Sipose that could not be done, andthat 
18 fact of the 2751. could not be denied, 
what did it prove against the great mass 
of the electors? Was it shown how it 
was divided, or that it went amongst the 
whole, or only amongst a few? Nothing 
of this kind was attempted to be shown. 
The sum of 275/. would, at 107. a-head, 
afford a bribe to twenty-seven electors and 
a half; and now, admitting for an instant, 
for the sake of the argument, that that 
number of persons had been bribed, was 
that a fair cause for disfranchising five 
hundred electors ?—Let the House look at 
the cases in which parliament had, on 
former occasions proceeded to disfranchise 
boroughs, and they would see that, in the 
last four, and most important, instances, 
there was not one in which the circum- 
stances bore any analogy to those of 
Penryn. Thecases of Aylesbury, Cricklade, 
Shoreham, and Grampound,were allofthem 
cases of gross bribery. In the Aylesbury 
case it was proved, that the electors met the 
candidates ; that there was a bow] of punch 
at one end of the table and a bowl of 
guineas at the other, and the electors 
received their punch and their gold at the 
same time. Of the three hundred electors 
in the borough it was proved that two 
hundred had been thus bribed. In the 
borough of Cricklade, it was proved that 
more than half the electors had been 
bribed. The case of Shoreham was still 
stronger. There a society was formed 
called the “ Christian Society,” to which 
electors only were admitted. It was 
assembled by the hoisting of a flag. When 
they met, their proceedings were secret. 
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Each: man was sworn to secrecy, and 
entered into a bond of 500/. to preserve 
the laws of the Society. The affairs of 
the electors were managed by a committee, 
which was authorized to make the best 
bargain they could with the candidates. 
Here was a case where the disfranchisement 
of the borough was called for; but was 
there, he would ask, any analogy between 
the case of Penryn and this or any of the 
others he had mentioned? Bui for such 
practices, corrupt as they were, Shoreham 
was not disfranchised. The only change 
was, the extension of the franchise to 
the inhabitants of the rape of Bram- 
ber. In the case of Grampound, forty- 
seven, out of sixty or seventy electors 
were proved to have been bribed. Some 
of them took bribes of 35/., some of 
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' 537.3 one of 140/.; and the mayor got 


3061. Besides this, 2 paper was produced 
to the committee, which was a kind of bill 
of parcels of the borough. In that bill, 
the members were debited for 8,400/., 
the price of the two seats, and credit 
given them for half that sum which had 
been received. For this, Grampound was 
disfranchised; but had he had the 
honour of a seat in parliament on that oc- 
casion, he would have objected to the 
disfranchisement, though he would not 
have opposed the extension of the fran- 
chise to the neighbouring hundred.—The 
House ought to be cautious how they 
interfered to remove the franchise from 
independent boroughs [hear, and a laugh.] 
By independent boroughs he meant those 
in which noblemen and gentlemen did not 
actually appoint the members ; which was 
well known to be the fact in several in- 
stances [hear, hear.] In defending a place 
so notorious as Penryn, he wished to state 
his own opinions, lest it should be thought 
that he was the advocate of the practices 
which were said to exist. He hoped the 
House would give him credit for what he 
had said—that he was perfectly innocent 
of any attempt at bribery. If he had been 
guilty, why was he not included in the 
petition 2? The borough of Penryn, which 
he had the honour to.represent, was par- 
ticularly unfortunate. It had fallen more 
than once under the notice of the House ; 
and by this misfortune had acquired a 
notoriety which it would be impossible for 
him to dissipate by any thing that he could 
offer. But, he must say, that there were 
many boroughs more corrupt than Penryn. 
If, however, the hon. mover was to be 
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believed, it was one mass of corruption, | 
and like the city mentioned in sacred 
history, ten good men could not be found 
in it. 
borough, men as honourable, and as much 
opposed to bribery, as any which could 
be found in any borough in England. 
There were a most respectable resident 
magistracy, as incapable of receiving bribes 
as any member of that House. The su- 
perior classes consisted of officers of the 
navy, who were above taking any pecuniary 
bribes; and, if the representation were in 
the opposition, it was obvious that he 
could not influence them by the govern- 
ment patronage. To these were joined 
many retired merchants, of wealth and 
respectability. The second class consisted 
of a rank of shopkeepers who would 
think it an insult to offer them a bribe. 
There was another class of persons in the 
borough, who were very numerous. He 
alluded to the labouring poor. This was 
the class upon which those who wished to 
corrupt could practise their contrivances. 
But, why should the House vent their in- 
dignation, or confine their punishment, to 
the poor, who accepted the offers of 
rich candidates or members? For his 
part, he thought the corruptors by far more 
to be reprehended than those whom they 
corrupted. They were by far more deeply 
imbued in guilt—they had less to plead in 
excuse—their offence was of more fatal 
consequences to the country ; and yet they 
revelled in impunity, and triumphed in 
their practices. Of the lower classes, many 
were in a state of great poverty. _Irresist- 
ible temptations were offered to them ; and 
was it to be wondered at that some had 
fallen? Although he acknowledged this 
fact, he maintained, that those who had 
accepted bribes were not in such a pro- 
portion to the genera] body of the electors, 
as to justify the House in depriving the 
whole borough of its privileges. Even 
in the lower classes, to which he imme- 
diately alluded, there were examples of in- 
tegrity, of fidelity to promises, and of pub- 
lic principle, which did honour to human 
nature. Large sums had been offered to 
a poor shipwright for the vote which he 
had promised to another candidate. This 
man had answered, “ You may chop my 
head off upon that block, but I will never 
forfeit my word.” He must say, then, that 
the electors of Penryn had been grossly 
calumniated in the speech which had been 





There were, however, in that | 





addressed to the House that evening. He 
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was convinced that those electors were not 
less virtuous than the electors of other’ 
boroughs in different parts of the country. 
He had sat on one election committee— 
the East Retford—and that committee was 
made sensible of the fact, that corruption 
existed there to a very great extent. It 
appeared from the evidence, that the prac- 
tice of receiving bribes in that borough was 
notorious. Therefore, he contended, that 
the borough of East Retford was a thou- 
sand times more deserving of the interfer- 
ence of the House, than that which he 
had the honour to represent. It seemed 
to him, that no case whatever had been 
made out, which called on the House to 
disfranchise the borough of Penryn; and 
therefore the proposition of the hon. mem- 
ber for Leicester could not, with justice, be 
carried into ‘effect. The intention of a 
noble lord (J. Russell), and of which he 
had given notice some time ago, was not 
only to recommend the disfranchisement 
of Penryn, as was proposed by the hon. 
member for Leicester, but to transfer the 
elective franchise to some large town in the 
north of England. This experiment had 
already been tried with respect to one large 
district, and the effect had been any thing 
but advantageous. He did not mean to 
touch on the delicate subject of parlia- 
mentary reform; but he certainly would 
view, with great jealousy, the interference 
of that House with the privileges of those 
boroughs which were open, or independent. 
He alludedto boroughs where the people 
voted as they pleased, and were not under 
the influence of the aristocracy. Of the 
six hundred and fifty eight members of 
which that House was composed, only one 
hundred and seventy-one were returned for 
boroughs by the people; and the House 
ought to be extremely cautious in trans- 
ferring to other places, the privileges of 
any part of that body by whom those one 
hundred and seventy-one members were 
now elected. At all events, he hoped the 
House would not be induced to follow the 
plan of the noble lord to transfer the right 
of voting altogether, from Penryn to some 
distant part of the country. This was due 
to his constituents, who were not that 
profligate and corrupt body of men they 
had been represented to be. Most of them 
were individuals of very great respect- 
ability; and if any corruption prevailed, it 
must be amongst a very small number of 
persons, of the lowest and most miserable 
description. 
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Lord Milton confessed, that the pro- 
position which the hon. member for Lei- 
cester had made to the House, involved a 
question of considerable difficulty. The 
hon. gentleman who had just concluded 
had made out a very considerable case, in 
answer to that which was brought against 
the Borough. At the same time, he would 
not say that the charges against Penryn 
did not deserve a further investigation. 


Perhaps, the best mode of investigation | 
might be in the committee upon the bill | 


moved by the hon. member for Leicester- 
shire. He, however, was inclined to vote 
for proceedings at the bar of the House. 
With reference to the question of Parlia- 
mentary reform, it did appear to him, that 
one of the most valuable parts of the con- 
stitution of that House was, the great 
variety of persons who were intrusted with 
the elective franchise. In any bills for the 
disfranchisement of boroughs, great atten- 
tion ought to be paid, not to disturb the 
balance which had hitherto existed between 
the different classes of constituents. Half 


a century ago, the case of Shoreham had | 


been brought under the consideration of 
parliament ; and at that time, when reforms 
were new, nothing was more natural, no- 
thing more easy, than to extend the elec- 
tive franchise to freeholders in the vicinity. 
What had been done in the cases of Shore- 
ham, Cricklade, and Aylesbury, might not 
go far to disturb the balance which he 
wished to see maintained in the represen- 
tation. But if, in every instance that oc- 
curred, the House was to follow the same 
plan, it would make a great inroad into 


that relation of the different classes of re- | 


presentatives that had been established. 
In this point, he entirely agreed with the 
hon. member who had last spoken. In all 
reforms, it was necessary not to transfer 
any portion of the elective franchise from 
the middle to the higher classes. It was 
also necessary not to destroy the propor- 
tion between the commercial and the 
landed electors. If, ultimately, a sufficient 
case were made out against Penryn, he 
would vote for the measure proposed by the 
hon. member for Leicestershire; neverthe- 
less, of all plans for the improvement of 
the representation, it was almost the last 
he should wish to follow. He had before 
objected, and he still objected, to giving 
to the county of York the forfeited 
franchise of Grampound ; because he did 
not think it right that that county should 
exclusively possess a double claim to re- 
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presentation beyond the other counties, 
If he rightly understood the hon. member 
for Leicestershire, his object was to deprive 
the inhabitants of Penryn, who paid scot 
and lot, of their elective franchise, and to 
extend it to the two neighbouring hun- 
dreds. Now, if it was at all desirable to 
increase the basis of representation in that 
House, he thought that no worse course 
than that at present proposed could be 
adopted ; indeed, he thought it would have 
precisely the contrary effect. The course 
, how proposed to be adopted would disfran- 
| chise Penryn, and extend to certain other 
| parties a right of voting, in addition to 
| that which they already possessed as 
| county electors. Of all the reforms of 
| which he had ever heard, this appeared to 
| him to be the worst. If they should de- 
| termine to deprive Penryn of the elective 
franchise, were there not, he asked, other 
and better modes of transferring it? If 
they should decide to disfranchise that 
borough, what, he would ask, had the two 
adjoining hundreds to do with it; or what 
claim had they any more than Manchester 
or Birmingham, or any other great town ? 
The noble lord, after alluding to what had 
taken place with respect to the borough of 
Helstone, which had been disfranchised 
because of corrupt practices, went on to 
state, that, in his view of the question, the 
right of voting, if taken from Penryn, 
ought to be vested in some large bodies of 
men to be found in that district. This, he 
said, upon the ground of the old rights and 
' acts of the constitution, to which he wished 
| as far as possible to adhere. _If it should 
be found that corruption had been so 
| general as to render it impossible to follow 
| this course, then he hoped the elective 
franchise would be transferred to some 
large, wealthy, and populous, place, not at 
present represented. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said, he felt 
the same objection as the noble lord to 
giving additional votes to men who already 
enjoyed the elective franchise, while large 
bodies of men were without that privilege. 
When the corruption in the borough of 
Grampound was proved, he had thought 
that the right of election should be trans- 
ferred to Leeds, Manchester, or Birming- 
ham, rather than to the county of York. 
In conformity with that feeling, he hoped 
that on the present occasion, the elective 
franchise would not be transferred to places 
which now possessed that privilege, but to 
places situated like those to which he had 
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alluded. He begged leave to ask, whether 
this was not a fit and proper time for 
making an experiment of this nature? He 
knew not how they could ascertain the 
manner in which such a plan was likely to 
operate, unless the experiment were fairly 
tried. It had been said, that corruption 
would flourish in those great towns. He, 
however, was of a contrary opinion. All 
experience proved, that corruption flourish- 
ed most in those little boroughs. Some 
hon. members asked for proofs, when it was 
well known that boroughs had their books 
and their agents, and that the price of ad- 
mission to any candidate, no matter whom, 
was regulated by circumstances. If the 
number of voters were few, then the price 
was high; if the number of voters were 
many, then the price was low. There 
were the regular accounts of the buyers and 
the sellers in the market ; and the bargains 
were made in the usual way of business. 
The thing was notorious. He himself 
knew a borough-agent, who often had 
fifteen or twenty candidates for boroughs, 
or their agents, at his table. There was 
one person in the city, who must be well 
known to the leading members of that 
House—-he meant Mr. Oldfield—who fre- 
quently entertained more than twenty 
attorneys, each of whom introduced some 
stranger for the representation of a borough 
in Cornwall. The prices varied from 
3,000/. to 5,000/. for a seat; and even the 
price of a seat for a session was regularly 
fixed. During the war the price of a seat 
was from 4,0001. to 5,000/.; but, since 
the peace, that price had rather declined. 
It was rather an extraordinary thing, when 
it was known that money was given, that 
nobody could be pointed out as the person 
who gave it. This reminded him of a cir- 
cumstance which had not very long since 
occurred. A general officer had been 
robbed, and after a little time the robber 
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was taken up, tried, and convicted. He’ 


was asked, ifhe had committed the robbery : 
he replied that he had: he was asked if 
he had any accomplices, he said he had ; 
he was asked to name them, but he 
declined, and said to his former master, 
“ Sir, you are a man of honour, and would 
scorn to betray a friend. I, too, am aman 
ofhonour; and if my life could be saved 
by the disclosure you wish me to make, I 
should still persist in refusing to make it.” 
Now, this was precisely the case with 
respect to the borough-agents and borough- 
dealers : they managed their business upon 
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“honourable” principles, and often left to 
a future day the payment of the account, 
This corruption was always found to exist 
in small boroughs. For himself, he was 
sent to that House by four thousand five 
hundred electors of the city of London, 
without one single farthing expense, and 
he had even received from those who re- 
turned him a sum of two shillings, to pay 
his expenses upon taking the oaths and his 
seat. He mentioned this fact with a view 
to shew, that the greater the number of 
electors, the greater was likely to be the 
purity of election. He thought that, if the 
elective franchise was to be taken from a 
borough because of corruption, it ought to 
be extended to large trading and commer- 
cial towns, instead of being given to 
counties already represented. It had been 
said, in that House, as well as in other 
quarters, that the lower orders had no dis- 
crimination—that they possessed no in- 
terest; for himself he would say, that they 
possessed interest and discrimination 
enough to guide them in the choice of men 
of honour and independent spirit to re- 
present them in parliament. He would 
rather allow things to remain.as they were, 
than adopt the course proposed by the 
hon. member. He thought the elective 
franchise ought, in this instance, to be 
extended either to Manchester, Leeds, or 
Birmingham; and, if no other hon. member 
rose for the purpose, he should propose that 
it be extended to Manchester. 

Lord John Russell said, it was not his 
intention to trouble the House at any 
length in expressing his opinions upon the 
question under discussion. He agreed 
almost entirely with his noble friend upon 
the subject. But he felt, after the reports 
of 1807, 1819, and of last year, to which 
le would add the present report, that there 
was sufficient evidence upon which to 
bring in the bill proposed by the hon. 
member; and when that bill went into a 
committee it would be proper to inquire 
whether the electors of Penryn had been 
partially or generally corrupt, and to de- 
cide upon the necessary steps to be taken 
for the prevention or punishment of such 
practices. An hon. member (Mr D. 
Barclay) had distinctly stated, that he had 
not, by himself, or his agents, offered a 
bribe in the borough. That hon. member 
should recollect, that the charge was not 
against him, but against the other member 
(Mr. Manning), who had not thought 
proper to favour the House with a single 
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observation upon the subject. As far as | make exactly the same statement. 


his own opinions were concerned, he con- 
fessed that he should like to reject the 
remedy proposed, and at once transfer the 


elective franchise to Manchester. He had 


made inquiries in Manchester upon this 
subject, and he found that the inhabitants 
concurred in a general wish to send repre- 
sentatives to parliament. Notwithstand- 
ing this opinion, however, he was anxious 
that the hon. member should bring in his 
bill; and, if an alteration was found ne- 
cessary, to give an instruction to the com- 
mittee to that effect. He would just refer 
to the Grampound case. The transfer of 
the elective franchise, in that case, to 
York was at the instance of lord Liverpool. 
When the bill was introduced into this 
House, it was proposed to transfer it not 
to York, but to Leeds; and it might be 
remembered that on a proposal to give it 
to York, the motion was rejected by a 
majority of one hundred and twenty-six 
to sixty, after an able speech of a noble 
friend of his, who now filled the post of 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. The 
lion. member proposed to transfer the 
right of voting from the electors of Penryn 
in this manner—of four-hundred or five- 
hundred electors, he left only eighty; but 
he had no evidence to show that those 
eighty were pure men, and that all the 
three hundred or four hundred were cor- 
rupt. The hon. member assumed this 
arbitrarily. 
the hon. member, if no great trading place 
could be found in the country which was 
not represented, it might be very proper to 
give to Penryn the double elective franchise 
proposed ; but this was not the fact. Since 
the year 1770, great towns had sprung up, 
and presented the means of a remedy for 
the evil. 

Mr. Manning said, that after the per- 
sonal allusion which had been made to him, 
he could not avoid throwing himself upon 
the indulgence of the House, while he said 
a few words in defence of his conduct. He 
might, and, probably, should have re- 
mained silent, but for the observations of 
the noble lord. He could assure that 
noble Jord and the House, that his silence 
had not proceeded from any desire to 
keep from the knowledge of the House any 
of the circumstances of the transaction. 
His hon. colleague, who had already 
spoken, had declared that he had, neither 
by himself nor his agents, been guilty of 
bribery to the electors. He also could 








With respect to the plan of | 
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He 
should hardly have thought that state- 
ment necessary, after the Resolutions 
which the committee upon the Penryn 
election had passed. He begged now to 
refer the House to one of those resolutions, 
in which the committee had declared, that 
it did not appear to them that Mr. Man- 
ning had been at all concerned in such 
bribery and corruption. With such a 
testimony in his favour, it was impossible 
for him to sit still after the personal allu- 
sion which had been made to him by the 
noble lord. He begged now to say a 
word or two upon the subject itself. He 
was opposed to the proposition for dis- 
franchising the borough, and bore tes- 
timony to the high character which some 
of the electors maintained. There were, 
perhaps, five or six hundred voters, and 
many of them were persons who had re- 
tired from the army and navy, and who 
were above the charge of being bribed. 
He thought the evidence on which the 
present proposition was founded was very 
unsatisfactory; and that no ulterior measure 
ought to be adopted upon it. As a proof 
of it, he referred to the evidence of the 
cook-maid, who had been examined upon 
the question of bribery, and who, though 
one of the witnesses upon whose testimony 
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| the charge was supported, had not been 


able to say whether the bribe was paid in 
notes or in sovereigns, or what was its 
amount. Upon such evidence as that, he 
thought the House could place very little, 
if any, reliance. 

Colonel Davies said, that he was happy 
to have heard from the hon. member, the 
decision of the committee, as he had him- 
self the greatest respect for that hon. 
member. Still, however, he could not 
avoid believing, that though that hon. 
member might be free from the imputation 


|of having offered bribes, yet that the 


place itself was the most corrupt that could 
be imagined. He should support the 
transfer of the franchise from Penryn to 
Manchester ; but he trusted that when the 
transfer was made, care would be taken to 
put it into good hands there. He believed 
that corruption existed in all places, popu- 
lous or not; and that the only difference 
was, that in a close borough the voter re- 
ceived twenty guineas and kept his word, 
while in a more populous place, where the 
franchise was further extended, he received 
asmaller sum from each of the candidates, 
and deceived them allinturn, ; 
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Mr. Wynn thought, that the case of the 
‘Penryn election particularly required fur- 
ther investigation, before any decisive steps 
“were taken upon the matter. He was not 
satisfied with the course which it was pro- 
posed to adopt. He had no doubt that 
there had been gross and notorious cor- 
ruption in the borough; but to what extent 
‘that corruption existed it was impossible 
to say. He could not determine, upon 
the evidence already before the House, 
whether that corruption affected so large a 
portion of the voters, as to justify the 
remedy of disfranchisement. If it should 
ultimately appear, that a large and material 
part of the voters had not participated in 
the corruption, it would be grossly unjust 
‘to disfranchise the innocent majority, for 
the act of the guilty minority. But if, on 
the other hand, the corruption had been 
universal, or that a very large proportion of 
the voters had participated in it, he must 
say that disfranchisement was the best 
and most fitting punishment that could 
-follow their offences. At all events, let the 
questions he had now stated be decided as 
they might, he was opposed to granting 
the motion of the hon. member for Leices- 
tershire upon the evidence now before the 
House. If the borough of Penryn should 
ultimately be disfranchised, he did not see 
any strong objection to transferring it to 
Manchester; but, he thought that, perhaps, 
the best course would be to let those who 
were not convicted of having participated 
in the corruption of the borough retain the 
votes they now possessed. At present, he 
did not think the evidence before the House 
would justify them in disfranchising the 
borough ; and he thought the best mode 
of ascertaining who were the persons that 
had been guilty, would be for the House 
to direct the Attorney-general to prosecute 
those who now appeared to be inculpated, 
‘pending any inquiry the House might 
think fit to institute, with a view to any 
ulterior measures. The right hon. gentle- 
man concluded with expressing his wish for 
further information upon the subject. 

Lord Stanley said, he was in favour of 
‘the transfer of the elective franchise from 
Penryn to Manchester, and was happy to 
find that the proposal to give representa- 
tives to that large and important town 
was well received by the inhabitants. He 
read a letter he had lately received from 
Manchester upon this. subject, in which 
the most respectable inhabitants of that 
place were stated to be in favour of the 
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measure; and the only. question they 
seemed to be anxious upon was, as to the 
qualifications of the voters. They were 
particularly desirous of obtaining repre- 
sentatives for the town, and they asked 
from his lordship further information upon 
the subject; as they heard that Mr, Legh- 
Keck intended to move that the elective 
franchise should be transferred from the 
hundred of Penryn. He certainly must 
say, that he did not think the report now 
on the table was sufficient to warrant the 
proposed proceeding; although he could 
not say, that, after what had occurred 
on previous occasions, it was possible to 
believe that the great majority of the in- 
habitants of Penryn were pure. The pre- 
sent proposition seemed merely to be, to 
take the elective franchise from those who 
were acknowledged to be guilty, and to 
leave it still in the possession of those who 
might be guilty, but who had the oppor- 
tunity of voting, perhaps, in more places 
than one, for the election of members. 
He had no hesitation in saying, that he 
fully concurred in the recommendation of 
the right hon. gentleman, that a prosecu- 
tion should be instituted by the Attorney- 
general against some of the voters, for 
bribery and corruption. He wished that, 
in this instance, the House should follow 
the course which they had adopted in the 
case of the Grampound election, where 
the House had first decided that the 
borough should be disfranchised, before 
they entered into the discussion to which 
place that franchise should be transferred. 

Mr. Canning said, he wished to offer a 
few words upon this subject, and to state 
the reasons on which he was prepared to 
accede to the motion for leave to bring 
in a bill to prevent corruption in the 
borough of Penryn. The noble lord who 
had just spoken was mistaken, if he sup- 
posed the object of the bill was to transfer 
the franchise to another place; for, ac- 
cording to the words of it, it was merely 
to prevent bribery and corruption at 
Penryn. That was the point to be judged. 
He was of opinion, that enough appeared 
on the face of the report now before the 
House, to justify the resolutions which 
had been proposed. But, though he went 
thus far, he could not say that enough 
had appeared to justify the House in taking 
any ulterior measures. He thought that 
the hon. members for the borough ought 
to be allowed, before any final decision 
was taken, to show that they had. not 
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been engaged in the work of bribery and 
corruption, or that it was not so general 
as it was now supposed. He thought the 
House ought not only to have the report 
which was now before them, but ought to 
‘be supplied with other information, before 
they proceeded further; and he certainly 
should require additional information, be- 
fore he formed any decisive opinion on 
the subject. Without now expressing any 
Opinion as to the propriety of the transfer 
of the franchise, he should observe, that 
he thought it improper at present to mix 
up, in this stage of the discussion, any 
dispute as to the place to which the fran- 
chise should be transferred, and still less 
as to the terms on which that transfer 
should be made. It was their duty now 
to jndge whether bribery and corruption 
had taken place at the borough, and it 
was impossible that men should go as they 
ought to the judgment of a criminal, when 
they had already cast lots for his clothes. 
In like manner, he thought the House 
could hardly go properly to the question, 
whether the borough should be disfran- 
chised, when they had already determined 
to what town its franchise should be trans- 
ferred. The question now was, whether 
there was at present sufficient to justify 
the House in admitting the bill. To the 
introduction of the bill he gave his hearty 
consent; but he thought he ought to re- 
serve his opinion on any ulterior question 
for the further progress of the discussion. 
He was of opinion, that further investigation 
‘was necessary, and he thought some mea- 
sure ought to be adopted; although he 
was not favourable to that sweeping and 
overwhelming reform, which was to cure 
the great blots of the House, while it 
passed by, with closed eyes, the minor 
defects of the present system. 

Lord Althorp observed upon the diffi- 
culties of proving corruption in the agents, 
so as to affect the candidates. When the 
House went into evidence upon this sub- 
ject, he was certain that a system of great 
and gross corruption would be proved. 
He was not inclined to charge the hon. 
member for Penryn with having been guilty 
of the bribery; but, though he telt that 
doubt with regard to the hon. member, he 
was convinced that such corruption did 
take place, and that, if it was not prac- 
tised by the candidates themselves, it was 
by their imprudent friends and agents, or, 
at least, by those who acted on their be- 
half. He had no doubt the existence of 
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the corruption in this instance would be 
proved to the satisfaction of every body, 
if further evidence was gone into. 

Mr. Brougham thought, thata primd facie 
case had been fully made out for the House 
to proceed upon; but he did not think that 
enough had been shown, as yet, to justify 
a disfranchisement of the borough. As 
for the nature of the transfer of the elective 
franchise—if it turned out to be necessary 
that any transfer should be made—that 
was a point upon which, he apprehended, 
there could not be amoment’s doubt. The 
only proper transfer would be, not to 
Penryn in part, and to the hundreds ad- 
joining in part, which would be giving part 
of the franchise back to the very people 
who had abused it, and the rest to another 
set of people who held their right of voting, 
which they had already, by the most ob- 
jectionable tenure in the country, but to 
some one of those large and populous 
towns, which, by their wealth and import- 
ance, were entitled to a more distinct and 
particular representation than they at pre- 
sent possessed ; and he had no hesitation 
in saying, that he thought the fittest 
course that could be taken would be to 
transfer it to Manchester. He agreed, 
that in that which appeared to be proved 
against the borough of Penryn, there was 
nothing which affected the hon, Bank 
director. He agreed, that that hon. 
member was not to be fixed with the 
conduct of those persons who had acted 
on this behalf and for his interest. But 
he confessed, that he had heard with some 
suspicion the statement of the hon. mem- 
ber’s colleague, that neither directly or 
indirectly had he taken any part in, or 
known of, or suspected—and this, too, he 
spoke without the slightest mental reser- 
vation—any of the measures which had 
been taken in the borough of Penryn on 
his behalf. Now he (Mr. Brougham) be- 
lieved this. He believed it—not because 
it was in the slightest degree probable, but 
because the hon. gentleman stated it— 
stated it without mental reservation, too— 
and, therefore, it was impossible for him 
to doubt it. But, as the hon. member 
knew nothing of all that had been done, 
could any body explain how it happened 
that a certain Mr. Stanbury was in gaol 
at the present moment? Mr. Stanbury 
had been summoned by the committee to 
tell what he knew about this affair, of 
which nobody else knew any thing; and 
instead of coming forward to illuminate 
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‘the committee, he had gbsconded, and 
had béen committed for contempt. It 
was no mistake; although something to 
that effect had been hinted: because, if it 
was a mistake, Mr. Stanbury might peti- 
tion the House, give his evidence, and be 
let out. But Mr. Stanbury did not at- 
tempt to do that: and altogether, perhaps, 
it was not so very extraordinary that he 
should have a fancy to pass the summer 
in gaol; for the House would find that 
he was altogether a very odd fellow. He 
went to Penryn, it appeared, for no pur- 
pose but to see the amusements of an 
election; and he gave away, for the plea- 
sure of seeing the hon. member (Mr. 
Barclay), of whom he knew nothing, re- 
present that place, as much as 1,300/. in 
the morning; and this could not have 
been all that he had given away ; because 
the hon. member did not sit there as mem- 
ber for Penryn for 1,300/. The price of 
boroughs was known too well for any body 
to believe that; and, at the time when 
Mr. Stanbury gave those sums away, he 
knew that, besides parting with the money, 
he was running a chance of getting into 
what was called, in Penryn, a “ misfor- 
tune,” and what was called, in the court 
of King’s-bench, a misdemeanour; and 
Mr. Stanbury did all this, and moreover 
chose to lie and rot in gaol, rather than 
say a word about it, purely to secure the 
election of the hon. member for Penryn ; 
he not being at all employed as the hon. 
member's agent, nor in any way indemni- 
fied by or connected with him! [hear, 
‘hear]._ Now, he hoped that the entire 
veracity of all this statement would be as 
clear out of the walls of that House as it 
was withinthem. His mode of reconciling 
the apparent difficulty was a plain, and, 
he trusted, not an illiberal one. It was 
this :—He supposed that an hon. gentle- 
man, who could swear, without mental 
reservation, that he knew nothing of par- 
ticular acts, done obviously for the further- 
ance of his interest, must have made a 
provision for future ignorance, by employ- 
ing an agent generally, and shutting his 
eyes to all the steps or measures which 
that agent might find it necessary to take. 
Because the fact was, the hon. gentleman 
had no property or connexion in Penryn 
ae of dissent]. Well, if the 

on. gentleman had an overpowering pro- 
perty and influence in Penryn, it was 
another matter; but still the hon. member 
“must admit that Mr. Stanbury was a very 
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odd man? Because, that he did really 
pay the 1,300/., and other large sums of 
money in Penryn, the House would see, 
And who the deuce could have paid him 
again? for nothing could be more certain 
than that the hon. gentleman had not. 
Where could these sums have come from ? 
What a man of means, as well as bounti- 
ful disposition, and particular desire to see 
the hon. gentleman member for Penryn, 
was Mr. Stanbury! And what was still 
more extraordinary—and even as extra- 
ordinary as his fancy for lying in prison 
all the summer—his good offices were not 
confined to giving away large sums of 
money to secure the election of the hon. 
gentleman opposite for the borough of 
Penryn, but he appeared, just at that 
same time, to have been disposing of his 
wealth, with equal liberality, in two or 
three other places: it was very odd, too, 
that they were boroughs in the county. 
The hon. and learned member, after re- 
peating his belief that hon. gentlemen 
who were so fortunate as to get all this 
done for them, and yet were able to swear, 
without mental reservation, that they knew 
nothing of the means by which it was 
accomplished, could only place themselves 
in that lucky position, by choosing an 
agent, and taking care to avoid seeing any 
thing of his operations, concluded by 
stating, that he thought the case of 
Penryn merited a candid and impartial, 
but a most rigorous inquiry. 

Mr. Charles Barclay felt himself com- 
pelled to address a few words to the House, 
lest the talent of the hon. and learned 
member who had just sat down, for ridi- 
cule, should lead hon. members to a wrong 
conclusion, The hon. and learned mem- 
ber had stated—that the hon. member for 
Penryn, his relative, had no property or 
influence in Penryn. This was directly 
the reverse of the fact; for his hon. rela- 
tive had been introduced there by persons 
of the highest influence, and had gone 
down to offer himself upon their assurance, 
that he might come in upon the most 
honourable terms. With respect to the 
observations about Mr. Stanbury, if the 
hon. and learned member had only looked 
at the evidence before the House, he would 
have seen, that to the case of his hon. 
relative they were entirely inapplicable. 
He would have found there, that the 
1,300/. which he stated to have been paid 
by Mr. Stanbury, had been paid for pur- 
poses and objects quite distinct from his 
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hon. relative’s election. The hon. mem- 
ber, after asserting, he begged to say, in 
the plainest terms, that Mr. Stanbury was 
no agent, nor had been, of his hon. rela- 
tive, sat down by declaring that that hon. 
gentleman had been returned as fairly to 
the house as any member who sat in it. 

Mr. Brougham said, he had certainly 
laboured under a mistake, and he had no 
hesitation in at once admitting it. He 
had supposed Mr. Stanbury and Mr. 
Sowell to have been general agents for the 
hon. sitting member for Penryn; but it 
turned out that they had been agents for 
the member who had petitioned. 

Mr. Legh-Keck, in reply, moved, that 
the Report of the Committees on the 
Penryn elections of 1807 and 1819 be 
read, and the Resolutions of the House 
thereon. They were accordingly read by 
the Clerk of the House. 

The Resolutions were then put and agreed 
to, with the exception of that directing 
the Attorney-general to prosecute Joseph 
and Richard Sowell, John Stanbury, and 
others, which was postponed until further 
evidence should be produced. The Re- 
ports of the Committees upon the elections 
at Penryn in 1807 and 1819 were then 
ordered to be reprinted; and Mr. Legh- 
Keck and sir Charles Burrell appointed 
to prepare the bill for the prevention of 
bribery and corruption in the borough of 
Penryn. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, May 9. 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION—PETITION OF 
GeneRAL TuorntTon.] Mr. Hudson Gur- 
ney presented a petition from lieutenant- 
general William Thornton, formerly a mem- 
ber of parliament for the borough of New 
Woodstock, referring to a proposition 
‘brought forward by the petitioner, in the 
years 1817 and 1818, for a Committee to 
consider of the propriety of dispensing with 
the Declaration against Transubstantiation, 
which asserts the worship of the Church of 
Rome to be idolatrous; urging that the 
oaths of supremacy, allegiance, and ab- 
juration are sufficient security to Church 
and State, against the influence of the Pope 
and the church of Rome; and praying, as 
a Protestant measure, that a law should 
be passed, to dispense, in future with such 
Declaration.—Mr. Gurney said, that he 
considered that the general’s motion in a 
former parliament, had not received the 
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attention it merited : and though this was, 
probably, not exactly the conjuncture in 
which it might be most advantageously 
brought forward, he was convinced that 
some alteration in the wording of these 
oaths would be no diminution of any se- 
curity they might be supposed to afford, 
and would be getting rid of the great prac- 
tical evil of rendering it almost impossible 
for any one having Catholic connections to 
conform to the Establishment, however 
desirous of doing so. 

Ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 


Sussex Exection Birz.] Mr. Cur- 
teis moved the second reading of the Sus- 
sex Election bill, and strongly recommended 
the taking of the poll at Lewes. 

Mr. Huskisson opposed the second rea- 
ding of the bill, and rested his opposition 
to the measure on two grounds :—The first, 
on the ground of general principle, and 
the second, because he was a freeholder of 
the western part of Sussex. I[t was cer- 
tainly extraordinary, that the hon. mem- 
ber should bring forward this bill, while 
the committee, appointed for the purpose 
of introducing some measure to diminish 
the expenses at county elections, was sit- 
ting. In the course of the session, the 
House might expect to receive a valuable 
report, suggesting various modes for taking 
the poll at county elections with the least 
possible expense. A noble lord (J. Rus- 
sell) had suggested the taking of the poll 
in several places in a county for the ac- 
commodation of freeholders; but the hon. 
member who brought in this bill would re- 
move the election from one part of the 
county to another. Now, it was not the 
ordinary way of proceeding, for this House 
to remove, without some misconduct, 
some breach, or injury committed, those 
rights which had been enjoyed for time im- 
memorial. It had not been stated, that 
Chichester had forfeited this franchise by 
any misconduct. No proceeding had taken 
place in that city which could call for the 
deprivation of that distinction which it had 
enjoyed ever since it returned members to 
parliament. On the same principle it 
might be said, that Cornwall returned too 
many members to parliameet, and similar 
measures might be proposed to remove them. 
If the House were to sanction this measure, 
they would have to introduce it into all the 
counties of England. If the hon. member 
would propose that the poll should be taken 
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seven days at Chichester, and seven at 
Lewes, as an accommodation to the free- 
holders, he would make no objection ; but 
his great objection was, to make the taking 
of the poll permanent at Lewes, and to 
hold the election in the eastern part of the 
county only. He would move, that the 
bill be read a second time this day six 
months. 

Lord G. Lennox seconded the amend- 
ment. The noble lord complained of the 
hon. member who brought in the bill for 
having written letters during the late elec- 
tion, to the mayor of Chichester, in which 
that hon. member complains to the mayor, 
that his person was in danger from the mob, 
and threatened to bring him to the bar of 
the House in consequence. The hon. 
member had also written to the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, com- 
plaining that, ‘he could not take the polls 
in safety, and that his freeholders were 
kept back.” Now, he (lord G. Lenox) had 
been on the hustings during the whole of 
the election, and he could safely say that no 
riot or disorder occurred. He hoped the 
House would. not gratify the freeholders of 
the east, at the expense of those of the 
west. 

Sir J. Shelly supported the bill. He 
was the advocate for a gradual and limit- 
ed reform in parliament; and he thought 
that the best chance of obtaining that re- 
form was tolet all, the voters have the benefit 
of the elective franchise ; which, when the 
election was held at Chichester, they had 
not. 

Mr. W. Burrell thought the election 
ought to be held at Lewes for the western 
part of the county, and at Chichester for 
the eastern division. 

Mr. Davies Gilbert said, that a com- 
mittee was sitting up stairs, which would 
render unnecessary this bill of his hon. 
friend. He therefore advised him to with- 
draw it. 

Sir C. Burrell protested against the 
hon. gentleman legislating for Sussex, ona 
principle different from that acted on, with 
regard to any other county. 

Mr. C. Pelham said, that local interests 
were better attended to under the pre- 
sent system than they would be under the 
proposed change. 

_ Mr. Curteis said, he should take the ad- 
ig of hon. gentlemen and withdraw his 
ill. 

The bill was then, with the leave of the 
House, withdrawn. 

VOL. XVIL. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, May 10. 


Arratrs OF PortuGat.] Lord Ellen- 
borough said, he had acquainted the noble 
lord at the head of the foreign department 
of his intention of putting a question to him, 
and he would take the present opportunity 
of doing so. It would be recollected by 
their lordships, that in the month of De- 
cember last a message was brought down 
to that House, in consequence of a com- 
munication to his majesty, from her royal 
highness the princess Regent of Portugal, 
calling for the assistance of British troops, 
by virtue of a treaty which was in force. 
These troops, their lordships knew, were 
sent. At that time, it was perfectly im- 
possible that any papers shouid be laid be- 
fore their lordships’ House ; because it was 
necessary that the troops should be sent 
immediately, and there was no time for 
their lordships to consider the grounds upon 
which the assistance was asked. It was, 
however, communicated to the House by 
his majesty’s ministers, that they had as- 
certained that there were just grounds by 
the treaty, for the troops being sent. He 
therefore held it to be admitted by his ma- 
jesty’s government, that it was not suffi- 
cient reason for inducing parliament to the 
performance of that treaty, merely be- 
cause such performance should be called 
for by Portugal, but that it was absolutely 
necessary that his majesty’s _ ministers 
should have ascertained the justness of 
such application. Since that period no 
information had been communicated to the 
House. That circumstance he attributed 
to the disorganized state of the govern- 
ment, and not to any intention of with- 
holding information on the subject. How- 
ever, the present state of things in Portu- 
gal was most materially different from that 
in which it was when troops were sent to 
that country. The casus federis might 
| have existed at that time ; but non constat, 
| that it existed at present. ‘Fhe state of 
‘things in that country was changed, be- 
| cause that armed rebellious force which 
-came from Spain had been driven beyond 
the frontier, and was now no more. But, 
though such a state of affairs existed no 





| longer, he had lately heard that one of the 


most important garrisons in the country 
had revolted, and one of the trustiest regi- 
ments broken out into mutiny. The state 
of Lisbon, too, was such as called for the 
return of the British troops to the capital, 
2A 
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From this circumstance, if their lordships 
trusted to the information received in this 


country, it was impossible for any person | 


to contemplate the existence of the British 
troops in Portugal without supposing that 
they must be called upon—without sup- 
posing that they must be forced—to in- 
terfere in contests altogether of a civil and 
domestic nature. Under these circum- 
stances, he felt it to be his duty to call 
upon his noble friend opposite to inform 
the House, whether it was the intention of 
government to lay upon the table any in- 
formation as to the late and present state 
of affairs in Portugal. 

Lord Dudley replied, that it was not the 
present intention of government to lay any 
papers before parliament on the subject. 
The question respecting the withdrawal of 
the British troops was one of great im- 
portance, and was connected with negotia- 
tions which were still pending, and which 
were not in a state to be laid before the 

ublic. 

Lord Ellenborough wished to be in- 
formed whether the negotiations now 
pending were carrying on with Portugal or 
with any other power. 

Lord Dudley said, he must decline an- 
swering the question. 


New ADMINISTRATION — CoRN 
Laws.] The Duke of Newcastle presented 
a Petition against any alteration in the 
Corn-laws. He said, that he should have 
thought it his duty to oppose the proposed 
bill respecting the Corn-laws, even if the 
noble author of it had continued to form 
part of the late government. But, if he 
should have thought it his duty to have 
done so under those circumstances, when 
the honourable persons who had been 
driven out of his majesty’s government 
were in a situation to counsel their col- 
league, he should think it now to be his 
duty more particularly to oppose the bill, 
when those checks and safeguards were 
taken away. He should therefore oppose 
the present bill; and he did think that it 
was the duty of every honest man—the 
duty of every friend to his country—to 
stand forward and lend his aid to dis- 
possess of power one who—perhaps he 
might be using a harsh term, but he knew 
of no other which would convey his mean- 
ing, and he applied it in a political sense 
—was the most profligate minister that 
had ever been placed in power. He call- 
ed upon all those persons of whatever 
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party they might be, to liberate the king 
from the awful and tremendous position in 
which he was placed, and to overthrow the 
coalition which he believed to be the most 
dangerous and the most unprincipled, that 
had ever entered into the head of a states- 
man to project. He had thought it his 
duty tosay these few words to acquaint their 
lordships with his opinion. He was afraid 
he had not clearly enough expressed him- 
self ; but he was sure that it was the senti- 
ments of every man throughout the country, 
from John O’Groat’s House to the Land’s- 
end. 

Lord Teynham presented a Petition from 
Newport Pagnell against the Corn-bill. 
He should move to-morrow, that the peti- 
tion be taken into consideration, in order 
to. afford the petitioners an opportunity of 
being heard at their lordships’ bar. 

The Earl of Darlington said, that after 
the eloquent speech which had been made 
upon the presentation of one of the peti- 
tions against any alteration in the Corn- 
laws, that had been laid upon their lord- 
ships’ table that day, he felt himself call- 
ed upon to say a few words. With re- 
spect to an alteration in the Corn-laws, 
he had long formed his opinion upon the 
subject. He had, however, thought it 
necessary to inquire of some practicat 
farmers, what were their opinions ; and he 
was happy to find that they corresponded 
with his own. He thought that the 
bill was a desirable, he would not say 
a perfect one; but he believed it to be 
better than any that had been yet pro- 
posed ; and he would, therefore, give it his 
support, without deciding upon it asa per- 
manent measure. In adverting to the 
bill, he could not avoid saying, that he 
felt astonished and surprised, at the course 
which had been taken by noble lords upon 
the opposite benches. He regretted deeply, 
to. see their sudden and violent opposi- 
tion to his majesty’s government; which 
had arisen, as he conceived, from one of 
two causes—either from a desire, upon the 
part of some noble lords, to return to 
office and to place, or from a desire to 
dictate to the sovereign in the appointment 
of a minister. He, for one, thought that 
both causes were objectionable. It had 
been observed by a noble earl upon the 
opposite benches, that he could perceive 
an approximation between the late govern~- 
ment and the late opposition ; and he was 
ready. to admit that, when he sat: at the 
other side of the House, he had, in most 
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cases, approved of the measures which that 
government pursued. He could appeal to 
a noble earl who had lately sat upon the 
woolsack ; and he felt assured that noble 
earl would acknowledge, that he had stated 
the same thing upon his legs last session. 
He saw no reason why he should alter the 
course which he had then pursued. He 
had but little personal knowledge of the 
right hon. gentleman at the head of the 
existing government, but he was of opinion, 
that his name had been made use of before 
their lordships on that night, in an un- 
courteous and unparliamentary manner. 
He assured. their lordships, he did not 
stand there as the champion of the new 
government, which needed not so feeble an 
abettor; but he stood there to vindicate 
himself for coming over to the place which 
he then occupied. He conceived that the 
right hon. gentleman at the head of the 
administration, acted upon the principles 
which he had himself maintained for a 
period of five and thirty years. He looked 
upon that right hon. gentleman as a friend 
to civil and religious liberty; and from 
what he had seen of his conduct when 
Foreign Secretary, he was disposed to 
think that he had proved himself a con- 
summate statesman, and one admirably 
calculated to direct our foreign and 
domestic policy. There were other rea- 
sons also, which had induced him to ap- 
prove of the right hon. gentleman’s con- 
duct. He considered, that the present 
opposition to government was intemperate, 
and in some degree unfair; commenced as 
it was before the present ministers had 
taken their places in parliament, and while 
some places still remained vacant, He 
conceived that such a course was not a 
proper way to support an opposition ; and 
that its object could only be to embarrass 
the government. If the government should 
not pursue those measures, which he was 
firmly convinced they would, he did not 
think that he was bound to support them. 
But he would say and maintain, that upon 
the principles which he had always enter- 
tained, and upon the principles on which 
government would now act—upon these 
principles he was bound to state, before 
his God, before his country, and before 


their lordships, that he firmly believed that | ther ha 
if the government obtained that assistance with respect to the new administration, 
‘there were circumstances unusual, if not 


"unprecedented. 


which he hoped it would, it would be one 
of the firmest administrations which had 
ever ruled over the country. He apologized 
to their lordships for having taken up so 
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much of their time, but he thought it due 
to himself to explain the motives which in- 
duced him to support the present govern- 
ment ; and all he wished to say was, that, 
until he saw the government acting in a 
different manner from what he expected, 
he should give it his best and most strenu- 
ous support. 

The Earl of Harewood said, he felt 
great diffidence in addressing their lord- 
ships. He had only come very recently 
into the House, and had not been present 
at the commencement of the discussion. 
He had only heard a very warm eulogium 
upon the existing government ; and really, 
unless he had been absolutely provoked to - 
say something, he would not have trespass- 
ed upon their lordships’ attention. But 
when he heard any thing like blame or op- 
probrium imputed and attached to those 
who were not supporters of the existing 
government, he felt called upon to stand 
forth, and vindicate himself from any 
charge of unfair or factious opposition. 
He trusted that he might, in confidence, 
appeal to the whole course and tenor of his 
life, in answer to such a charge. But he 
confessed that there were circumstances 
connected with the new administration 
which heconsidered strange; and he trusted, 
that, if he asked a question, his not having 
given notice of his intention so to do, 
would not be imputed to him as a want of 
courtesy. He felt, however, that there 
was a necessity for his apologising for thus 
hastily putting the description of question 
which he proposed to put. He was igno- 
rant of what the existing administration 
was formed ; and he held, that: parliament 
and the country had a right to know, in 
what hands the business of the nation had 
been placed, and by whom it was to be 
transacted. Circumstances of a very ex- 
traordinary nature had recently taken 
place. Several noble lords who had been 
high in the confidence of his majesty, had 
suddenly resigned, and the Houses of par- 
liament, and the country dn general, con- 
ceived that they were entitled to an ex- 
planation of the causes which had induced 
those noble lords to resign; and, accord- 
ingly they had, separately, given explana- 
tions, which had been, he believed, con- 
sidered satisfactory. On the other hand, 


It was the general and 
undisputed belief, that the government was 


‘not then, what it was intended to be at a 
2A2 
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future period. If any mystery did exist 
with respect to the formation of the govern- 
ment—and of the fact of its existence he 
believed there could not be a doubt—he 
considered that the public and the par- 
liament were as fully entitled to call upon 
the members of the Cabinet for ex- 
lanation, as upon the noble lords who 
d retired from the government ; and that 
the members of the Cabinet were equally 
bound to give it. He did not stand there 
to ask questions from any factious mo- 
tive. He was acting individually, and for 
what he conceived to be the best interests 
of the country. He thought it was es- 
sential for it to know, what was the real 
state of the question. If he asked, whe- 
ther the great offices of state were filled, 
he was aware that the answer would be, 
that they were filled; and, in a certain 
sense, of course they were so. But he 
would ask, if those offices were filled in 
the manner in which they were to be per- 
manently occupied? He thought the 
country had a right to explanation upon 
this point. How did their lordships know 
that the most important interests of the 
country might not be compromised, or be 
placed at stake, in consequence of the pro- 
posed alterations? The government, as at 
present constituted, was composed of mem- 
bers who had heretofore acted in opposition 
to each other—who differed in the most ma- 
terial questions with the late administration ; 
those differences were known to exist; and 
it was not easy to believe that they were 
quite reconciled ; but if that was the case, 
let it be declared. He did not want to 
press unnecessarily for any disclosures ; 
but he considered that matters of such im- 
portance should not be withheld. In what 
situation would the country stand, if that 
information was not immediately afforded ? 
It was very possible the business of par- 
liament might be got through very shortly ; 
they were given to understand, that no 
discussion would take place on subjects 
that had, in former sessions, occupied a 
considerable period; and that other im- 
portant questions would not be brought 
forward. And, if no explanation took 
place, in what a state would they be, if 
a prorogation should prevent their form- 
ing an opinion on one of the most 
important points which could occupy 
their attention? Were they to remain in 
that state until they were called together 
again? He had mentioned these cir- 
cumstances as they had arisen in his mind; 
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he had not mentioned the subject to a 
single individual ; he did not belong to any 
party, nor would he lend himself to any 
party with a view to injure or inflict in- 
justice on anyone. He called on the noble 
earl to state those facts to the House, 
not from any motives of idle curiosity, but 
on behalf of the country. 

Viscount Goderich said :—My lords, I 
do not mean to impute any want of cour- 
tesy to the noble earl for the questions he 
has asked; nordo I complain of the doubts 
which he has so frankly and distinctly ex- 
pressed, with respect to the present posi- 
tion of the government. But I wish to 
observe to the noble earl, that he has not 
accurately stated the circumstances under 
which my noble friend arose to address 
your lordships. If the noble eart had ar- 
rived in this House at an earlier period of 
the evening, he would have heard a noble 
duke upon the opposite benches declare, 
in the most unequivocal terms, not only 
his total want of confidence in the admi- 
nistration, but his most unqualiiied repro- 
bation of the individual whom it has 
pleased his majesty to place at its head. 
And then, my lords, I should suppose the 
noble earl would not conceive it unnatural, 
that any noble lord, who believed that he 
was justified in giving his confidence to the 
government, should rise in his place, and 
express that confidence to your lordships 
and the country. I lament, as sincerely as 
any man can do, that these discussions 
should be thus, day after day, brought for- 
ward, in an indirect and irregular manner ; 
but I do think that if noble lords refuse 
to bestow their confidence upon the go- 
vernment, the plain and manly course for 
them to follow, consistently with their own 
fair fame, and the principles which they 
profess, would be, to call openly and re- 
gularly upon the House to express its 
sentiments. And it was, therefore, my 
lords, that I hailed with pleasure the dis- 
tinct and constitutianal motion of a noble 
earl (Winchilsea); because it would ena- 
ble us to come forward to your lordships 
with a distinct explanation, and to see 
mit it to the test of your approbation. 
And I must say, my lords, that I am no 
less grieved than surprised to find, that 
the noble earl has not yet mentioned a day 
on which he will bring that motion forward. 
If noble lords will withhold their confi- 
dence from the government because they 
choose to assume that that government is 
formed in a particular way, I ask those 
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noble lords, in justice to us, and in justice | cation of such words as “ factious” to the 
to themselves, and to the consistency of Opposition. Not having had as yet the 
their own principles, to bring the question advantage of deciding on any one act of 
fairly to the test. And then, my lords, if the government, they could not be taxed 
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we are not able to satisfy the House and 
the country, that they should repose their 
confidence in us, and that we are fully dis- 
posed to use our best endeavours to pro- 
mote the welfare of the country, in those 
situations in which we have been placed, 
and for the exercise of which we are re- 
sponsible to our king and to our country, 
you will tell us so, and we will bow to that 
decision. But it is not fair that we should 
be thus attacked day after day, by inter- 
locutory questions, which ‘can lead to no 
satisfactory result. All we want is a fair 
opportunity of entering into a full expla- 
nation of our views and intentions; and, 
from what I know of the high and generous 
feelings of my right hon. friend at the 
head of the Treasury, his great anxiety 
would be to have that opportunity afforded 
us, so that we might be no longer baited, 
day after day, without having it in our 
power to shew, by distinct proof, whether 
we be or be not, worthy of the confidence 
of your lordships, and of the country. 

The Marquis of Salisbury said, it was 
rather too much to call upon noble lords 
on his side of the House, to bestow their 
confidence upon an administration which 
had not, as yet, performed any act. He 
had, however, no hesitation in declaring, 
that he should look with the utmost suspi- 
cion upon every act of an administration 
constituted as the present government was. 
Some of the noble lords who were in that 
administration, had positively stated their 
wish to be out of office; others declared 
that they had joined it for the purpose of 
furthering a question which was not to be at 
all brought forward, at least as a cabinet 
question. Others, again, had remained in 
office, as the best means of securing a Protes- 
tant parliament to a Protestant king ; and 
allthese were united with a body of men who 
had previously opposed almost every mea- 
sure they had brought forward. He saw 
these things with suspicion ; and they in- 
dicated, he thought, a change in the prin- 
ciples, or in the policy, of those who re- 
mained in office. It was far from his wish 
to have addressed these observations to 
their lordships if it had not been for the 
noble earl who had caused the debate [no, 
no!]. He left it to the judgment of their 
lordships, whether any thing said by his 
side.of the House could justify the appli- 


| with being a faction. He distrusted the 
| minister at the head of the government ; 
but he could not, on that account, be ac- 
‘cused of forming a factious Opposition. 
| He could assure the noble earl, that it was 
_by no means his wish to suspect the mo- 
tives of any administration which had re- 
| ceived the approbation of his majesty. In 
the king he placed the most perfect confi- 
dence ; and he was convinced that, if his 
majesty discovered that measures were 
adopted under the mask only, and not in 
the spirit, of the earl of Liverpool’s govern- 
ment, he would at once call on the coun- 
try to rid him of such an administration. 
And if it was not for that confidence which 
the country placed in his majesty, and the 
conviction they entertained of his firmness 
[loud cries of “ order” ]— 

The Earl of Hardwicke rose to order. 
He did not think that this sort of conver- 
sation ought any longer to be continued. 
It was irregular to allude to the private 
opinion of his majesty, although the acts 
of his majesty’s ministers were legitimate 
ground for observation. 

The Marquis of Salisbury resumed ; and 
after some further observations on the 
course which he anticipated, concluded by 
stating, that, he was well aware that such 
discussions tended to no good; but he 
could not submit to such imputations be- 
ing cast upon his noble friends. 

The Earl of Darlington, in explanation, 
denied that he had used the word “ fac- 
tious,” as applied to the Opposition of the 
noble lords on the other side of the House; 
though, if he had done so, he could not 
but think he should have been justified, 
when he recollected that a noble duke, 
forming one of the Opposition, had used 
a term so strong as that of “ profligate mi- 
nister.” 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, he did not 
know why any noble lord was not. at li- 
berty to allude, and could not, by the 
forms of tft House, regularly allude, to 
the transaction, for attempting to speak 
of which his noble friend had been called 
to order. If his majesty had thought fit 
to make any statement, with a vicw to 
tranquillise the country, any noble lord 
was at liberty to ask what it was ; and if his 
majesty had done so, he must have done it 
on the advice of his ministers, for in that 
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House no act of his majesty was known, 
but as-an act advised by his ministers, and 
for which they were responsible. There 
were noble lords near him, who, taking, 
the cue from their former conduct, would 
~ have acknowledged their responsibility ; 
but they had resigned before the act to 
which allusion had been made was per- 
formed ; and there were others present, 
who then held office, and who had not re- 
Signed since ; and he repeated, that those 
who remained in office were responsible 
for the acts of the government while they 
continued there. He had only addressed 
these observations to their lordships, be- 
cause he foresaw much inconvenience if 
-the right of alluding to these matters was 
not regulated. 

The Earl of Falmouth said, that the 
noble earl opposite had accused the oppo- 
sition with being influenced by a wish to 
dictate to the king, or by a love of place. 
The first he utterly disclaimed ; professing, 
as he did, to be as loyal a subject as any 
in the kingdom : neither was he influenced 
by a love of place, for he had never sought 
to obtain it. He did not think, therefore, 
that the noble earl was justified in attri- 
buting these motives to noble lords who 
disapproved of the government. He did 
not complain that the noble earl gave his 
support to the government. All he claimed 
for himself was, that the noble earl would 
not interfere with its opponents, and attri- 
bute the views they took of the adminis- 
tration to improper motives. He hada 
right, as well as the noble earl, to give his 
support to whomsoever he pleased ; and he 
owned that he could not support any 
administration in which he did not place 
confidence. There were many accounts 
on which he was grieved to say he had no 
confidence in the present administration. 
Looking at the means and powers it pos- 
sessed, he did not intend to say that it 
would not be capable of serving the 
country, but he must repeat, that he had 
no confidence in it. Holding those opi- 
nions, he could not avoid stating them 
openly, fairly, and he hoped in no unpar- 
liamentary language. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that the noble 
earl, who had manifested so much surprise 
at the existence of the present opposition 
to the new administration, must allow an 
equal degree of surprise to be felt by those 
who witnessed his support of it, and who 
could not give it their confidence. That 


noble earl’s support of the administration 
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was the more remarkable at the present 
moment, as he now stated that the opi- 
nions upon which the government acted, 
were those which he himself had enter- 
tained for the last thirty-five years. If 
this was the fact, it was rather extraordi- 
nary that now, in the eleventh, or more 
properly speaking, in the thirty-fifth hour, 
the noble earl, for the first time, thought 
of giving them his support. That the 
noble earl’s present support, though 
delayed so long, was not perfectly disin- 
terested, far was it from him to presume ; 
but he was a little too early in showing his 
disinterestedness. It was well known now 
that the present government was merely 
provisional. As places were not yet filled 
up—its good things were not yet given 
away, and some time must be suffered to 
elapse, before any opinion could be formed 
as to the inducement of those who sup- 
ported the administration. The noble 
earl had charged those who opposed the 
new government, with being actuated 
either by a love of place or a disposition 
to dictate to his majesty. As to the first 
of these charges, he had always under- 
stood, that those were nearest place who 
were to be found in support of, and not in 
opposition to, the government. But, if the 
charge was to be maintained at all, which 
he denied, surely it was least of all to be 
maintained against those who had re- 
signed places, which they had held for 
years, and whose resignations had been 
commented upon in no very delicate 
language out of doors. As to the other 
charge, that of a disposition to dictate to 
his majesty, he merely wished to say, that 
it was his majesty’s undoubted prerogative 
to choose what ministers he might please ; 
but he would also assert, that it was the 
undoubted privilege of parliament to ex- 
press the opinions they might entertain 
upon the ministers he had chosen. Now, 
what were those ministers? What was 
the line of conduct they had agreed to 
adopt? The only matter in which their 
opinions seemed to be uniform was, as to 
the propriety of being quite taciturn. 
They would not say any thing upon any 
subject. They would not even tell their 
lordships—what was as notorious as the 
sun at noon-day—that they only held 
their places provisionally. Under these 
circumstances, what opinion could be 
formed of a government, when it was not 
known in what state it was? The ques- 





tion which had been put by his noble 
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friend to the government was objected to, 
as it seemed to him, very improperly; for 
he was of opinion, that that question was 
but a preliminary step to the motion of 
which notice had been formerly given. 
But what was the course now adopted? 
Why, that of preventing discussion upon 
the question of the administration, by 
depriving parliament of the privilege which 
they undoubtedly possessed ; namely, that 
of expressing their opinion upon those who 
composed the ministry. The places that 
were not now disposed of were to be filled 
up when the business of the session was at 
an end, and when the parliament had 
separated, or was about to separate. The 
deed was to be done inthe dark. The 
good things were to be disposed of, when 
there could be no more questions about 
the matter. It might be very convenient 
for ministers to drop all notices of motion 
—to give a silent vote on all questions 
proposed to them, and theh to separate. 
But if they did so, one whole year would 
be lost to the public service. That course 
might be very convenient to ministers, but 
it would be highly inconvenient to the 
public. As to the conduct of those who 
had gone over to the other side of the 
House, he repeated, that they must wait 
before a final opinion could be pronounced 
upon them. It would remain for time to 
shew whether this coalition was a coalition, 
or whether it was merely an accession ; or, 
in other words, a case in which men who 
had long supported certain principles, 
acceded to a government, at the head of 
which was a right hon. gentleman, who 
had long been advocating principles ex- 
actly opposite. He had imagined, that 
there was a difference between the princi- 
ples of Mr. Pitt and those of Mr. Fox. 
That difference, however, was now for- 
gotten; or perhaps he was mistaken in 
supposing that it had ever existed ; per- 
haps there had been no real distinction 
between them, and nothing but unfavour- 
able circumstances had so long prevented 
their respective advocates from rushing 
into each other’s arms. How that might 
be, he would not stay to inquire; but he 
did say, that their lordships must wait, 
before they gave their confidence to this 
government, until they should know 
whether this accession had arisen out of a 
sense of public duty—whether it had been 
accompanied by perfect disinterestedness 
—whether it was a sacrifice of private 
feeling to the public benefit—or whether 
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it was a vulgar case of willing political 
seduction, only carried on with a little 
more than ordinary regard to the outer 
forms of decency. 

>} Earl Spencer said, he could not be silent 
after such an attack as that which their 
lordships had just heard; especially when 
he told them, that it was his intention to 
support the government. He did not 
know how the noble lord who spoke last 
could think of complaining of the language 
used towards the present Opposition by 
the supporters of the administration, when 
he recollected, that it was only a few days 
since that noble lord had himself put 
forth a declaration, in the very strongest 
language, that he would offer nothing but 
an uncompromising resistance to the 
present government. That noble lord had 
spoken of the administration now existing 
as only provisional. Whether the noble 
lord was well informed, or not at all in- 
formed, upon that subject, it was not for 
him to say; but he must observe, that 
unless that noble lord was correctly in- 
formed, it did not become him to use 
such expressions; for mere rumours, of 
newspaper reports, were not fit subjects to 
be introduced to their lordships. He 
should not interfere with the conduct of 
noble lords who opposed the administration. 
He would give them that credit, which, by 
the bye, they did not seem inclined to 
allow him; and would suppose that they 
acted from very proper motives, The 
noble lord opposite claimed the right of 
placing his confidence where he might 
think fit. That right he was willing to 
concede to the noble lord; but then, at 
the same time, he claimed for himself an 
equal right to place his confidence where 
it might seem best to him to repose it. 
Without wishing to prolong this conversa- 
| tion—he would not stay to inquire how it 
had arisen—it was his wish to give their 
lordships a short view of the grounds on 
which he was prepared to say, that he 
should support the present government as 
long as hey acted up to the liberal prin- 
ciples which they now avowed. To noble 
lords who pretended an ignorance of 
those opinions, he would put the question, 
where had they lived during the last few 
years? Many of them, especially those 
who now supported the administration, 
had approved of a number of the measures 
of the late government. From some of 
those measures they—and he among the 
number—had expressed their dissent. In 
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one instance, especially, he had differed 
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from the late government. He meant in 
the support he had given to a measure 
to which that ‘administration was opposed, 
but which he then and still considered as 
one of paramount importance; namely, 
the measure for the relief of the Catholics 
from the disabilities under which they 
laboured. He had said then, and he now 
repeated it, that the peace of the empire 
could not be secured, until that question 
was satisfactorily decided. After having 
expressed that opinion, would the noble 
lord opposite charge him with inconsistency, 
when he said, that as soon as he saw the 
councils of the king—and he used the ex- 
pression with all respect for those who 
were the subject of the remark—deserted 
by a large portion of those who had pre- 
viously constituted the government, he 
asked who were to succeed to their places ; 
and on learning that those who were to 
form the administration were those who 
held the same opinions upon that para- 
mount question which he espoused, he felt 
inclined to give them his support. The 
present administration was said to be 
formed upon the principle of lord Liver- 
pool’s government. He was not exactly 
sure what that meant. The government 
of the noble earl was founded upon the 
principle of a divided administration. On 
that principle other noble lords might put 
what construction they pleased; but to 
him it did not appear a very advantageous 
mode of forming a government. Hethought 
so during the existence of that noble earl’s 
administration, and he was of the same 
opinion at this moment. But the division 
then was especially objectionable to him ; 
and he called upon those who considered 
the two administrations as the same, and 
who might charge him with inconsistency 
in supporting that which now existed, to 
look at the difference between them, and 
then to say, whether such a charge could 
be supported. In the administration of 
which the earl of Liverpool was the head, it 
was well known that the majority were hos- 
tile to the claims of the Catholics ; and the 
noble earl himself expressly declared, that 
he would not concede those claims. Now, 
when he thought that those claims ought to 
be granted, was it not natural for him to be 
opposed toa government acting on pre- 
cisely the opposite principle? What was 
the case at present? The change, in that 
respect, had been complete ; for that part 
of the late administration who had been 
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friendly to the proposed concessions were 
the majority of the present government, at 
the head of which was the right hon. gen- 
tleman, who had long been the persevermg 
and eloquent advocate of those claims. If 
perseverance in the endeavour to obtain 
what he thought justice required to be 
granted was worthy of confidence, then 
that right hon. gentleman had a full claim 
to his contidence ; and he felt that he de- 
serted none of his principles, and that he 
was justified in the fullest degree, in af- 
fording his support to the government, so 
long as it was inclined to adopt those 
measures which he thought advantageous 
to the country. All the vulgar imputa- 
tions of sordid motives, and of profligate 
conduct, seemed to him highly improper ; 
and he positively disclaimed their applica- 
tion to himself. He made no accusations 
against those who had retired from the go- 
vernment. They had a right to retire, 
if they could not place confidence in it. 
He did not know what was the occasion 
on which it had fallen under their censure ; 
but if it had, they certainly had a right to 
mark their unfavourable opinion of it by 
quitting it. He would not speak of any 
concert between those who had so quitted 
the administration, nor of their motives. 
He was willing to believe that they had 
quitted for no other reason than that they 
could not place confidence in it. Why 
they could not place confidence in it he 
was equally unable to say; but, while the 
right hon. gentleman now at its head was 
in favour of those measures of which he 
himself entertained a favourable opinion, 
he should give that right hon. gentleman 
his support; and he trusted he might do 
so, without incurring the reproach of de- 
serting those principles which he had 
hitherto professed. 

Earl Grey rose and said:—It is not 
possible for me, my lords, to abstain from 
saying a few words upon this occasion, 
because I assure your lordships, witn the 
utmost sincerity, that nothing can be so 
truly painful to me, as to find myself in a 
situation in which I must explain those 
differences of opinion that have separated 
me from those noble friends, with whom I 
have acted throughout the whole of my 
political life, and for whom, at this moment, 
I entertain the most sincere and ardent af- 
fection. Before, however, I say one word 
about those differences, I must distinctly 
disclaim any participation in the opinion, 
that there is the slightest necessity for us 
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to wait the progress of time, in order to be_ exercising only, on their part, that right 
fully convinced of the purity of their mo- : which, in the best times, and by the most 
tives, and the honesty of the intentions, wise and most virtuous statesmen, has 
which have induced my noble friends to been frequently acknowledged—the right 
adopt the course which they have thought | of remonstrating with his majesty on that 
proper to pursue. On whatever reasons choice, which appears to them prejudicial 
they may have founded their conduct,’ to the country. Although, therefore, the 
and whether those reasons may appear choice of ministers is an absolute and un- 
satisfactory to me or not, I am certain— ' disputed prerogative of the Crown, yet it is 
as certain as I am of my own existence— | not beyond control ; and in upholding the 
that in taking their places on that side of prerogatives of the Crown, let us not for- 
the House—to which I regret I cannot ac- | get, my lords, what are the privileges of 
company them—nothing but the most per- | the people; and that, if it is the preroga- 
fect disinterestedness, the most sincere | tive of the Crown to appoint the ministers, 
conviction that what they did was an act | itis equally the privilege of the people to ex- 
of paramount duty, can have influenced | press their disapproval of that appoint- 
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their conduct [hear, hear!]. To differ 
from such men, at all times, but especially 
on such an occasion as the present, and 
with such a conviction as | entertain of 
the purity of their motives, must be painful 
in the extreme; and the pain occasioned 
by that difference is such, that the agita- 
tion which I feel at this moment almost 
deprives me of the power of addressing 
your lordships. I sit here now. I have 
sat here for twenty years, with at least but 
one exception. I have not forfeited my 
right to retain the seat; but, although 
ranked among those who occupy the Oppo- 
sition benches, I beg not to be classed as 
one of those who are now forming an oppo- 
sition to his majesty’s government. I am 
sure the noble earl who opened this debate 
will not attribute to me any factious or in- 
terested motives for my conduct. I dis- 
claim all opposition to his majesty’s go- 
vernment. 1 donot remain here with any 
determination of that sort, but because I 
cannot see, in the principles on which that 
government is constructed, any grounds 
for that confidence which it is necessary I 
should feel in it, before I can give any 
pledge, or promise, of my support of its 
measures. Something has been said of 
an attempt to dictate to his majesty in the 
exercise of his royal prerogative. 

My noble friend, who advanced that 
charge, has said many things which I,was 
surprised to hear. It certainly is the un- 
disputed and indisputable right of the king 
to choose what ministers he pleases ; but, 
over the exercise of that undisputed right, 
there did exist a control, as there does 
over other acts of the royal prerogative, and 
that control is vested in the parliament ; 
so that, if the parliament does not feel 
that the ministers of the king’s choice are 


such as deserve their confidence, they are ! 








ment. For these reasons, I think that 
those who have declined to enter into the 
service of an administration of which they 
disapprove, have been perfectly justified in 
their conduct; and this I take to be arule 
so clear and so sacred, that I think they 
have only been wrong in entering into any 
explanation respecting it [cheers]. I am 
glad to find, from these marks of approba - 
tion, that what I have stated is assented 
to.—Then, what are the objections enter- 
tained by persons who might fill the vacant 
offices of the government, but who have 
declined to do so? There may, my lords, 
be many objections. I have heard a great 
deal said upon this subject, which I con- 
fess I do not precisely understand. I have 
heard of objections arising from personal, 
meaning thereby unjustifiable, feelings. 
I do not think that meaning ought, in all 
cases, to be affixed to the word. When I 
am called on to enter into the service of 
an administration, I am called on deeply 
to commit my character and my honour 
in the measures of that government of 
which I am to form a part; and, if I see 
that the person who influences and directs 
the administration is one to whom I cannot 
safely commit myself, I am bound to de- 
cline engaging in the service ; as I do not 
fee] that security for my honour and cha- 
racter which a full confidence in the head 
of the administration alone can give me. 
In that sense of the word, a personal ob- 
jection may be the soundest and the best 
objection that can be entertained, and to 
claim the right of questioning any one 
upon such objections is, in my idea, a 
most improper, and, I will add, most un- 
constitutional dogma. 

Ihave said thus much on this point, 
without any intention of defending the one 
side or the other, but to place the question 
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upon constitutional grounds, and to con- | administration—I do not see in the per- 
tend for the right which every man ought | sons who compose it, or in the principles 
to possess over his own actions; to attempt | on which it is understood to be formed— 
to deprive him of which would be most un- | any thing to justify me in supposing, that 
constitutional and unjust. And now I} this question will advance one step, in 
leave this part of the subject, and return | consequence of the change to which the 

to the observations of my noble friend op-| owe their places. Is it not true, I will 
posite. { again declare, that I form no | ask, that they have entered into an en- 
part of a factious Opposition; indeed, I} gagement with his majesty—let not the 
form no part of an Opposition at all, On| House be alarmed at the idea that I am 
the contrary, if there be any persons in} about to enter on forbidden ground, or to 
this House to whom my principles are} touch upon a topic which the rules of 
more decidedly opposed than to any other, | parliament exclude from its discussions— 
they are those whom I have lately heard | that they have entered into an engage- 
professing themselves to be the Opposition | ment with his majesty, as to certain dis- 
to the government. Not only do my prin- | tinct principles on which the administra- 
ciples prevent me from wishing to do any | tion has been composed? We heard at 
thing, but they will induce me not to do} first that this administration was to be 
any thing, that may promote their return | formed upon a principle similar to that of 
to power. Having said this, if I am asked, | which the earl of Liverpool was the head. 
why I do not support the present adminis- | My noble friend who spoke last has stated 
tration, I must answer, by repeating what | his ignorance of what that principle means. 
I set out with saying—that I cannot see | But it is not so with me—I did, and I do, 
in its composition those grounds of confi- | understand its meaning; and it is this : 
dence, that would entitle me to give them | the exclusion of the Catholic question, as 
consistently and conscientiously a formal | a measure of government. To that prin- 


pledge and promise of support. I have | ciple I have always been, and always shall 


heard that this administration is likely to| be, steadily opposed. And I now ask of 
promote the accomplishment of that great| the noble lords opposite to answer me, 
question, which, like my noble friend who | aye or no, is that question, or is not that 
spoke last, I consider to be one of para-| question, to be proposed to parliament by 
mount importance; andthe fulland decisive, | them? We are told, it is true, that any 
and satisfactory settlement of which, I be- | individual of the government may, if he 
lieve, with him, to be necessary to the| pleases, propose it; but this is a privilege, 
peace and security of the empire. When|and not only a privilege, but a right, 
I say thus much, let me not be supposed | which was never denied to any member of 
to assert, that the granting of this matter | lord Liverpool’s administration, or of any 
is alone sufficient to accomplish every thing | administration that ever existed. I ask, 
that is necessary to the tranquillity and| then, of the noble lords opposite, or of 
welfare of Ireland. Far from it. Alone, | any one of them, to answer me, aye or no, 
I believe it would produce little good.| has or has not an engagement been en- 
There are many measures which must be | tered into, not to bring forward the Ca- 


‘carried into effect, before we can hope to | tholic question as a measure of govern- 


remove the evils, and to remedy the op-| ment? If such an engagement have been 
pressions, under which that country has | made, that at once settles my mind; be- 
long groaned; but, without this leading | cause it is a principle which I have always 
‘Measure, it is my firm belief, that all others | opposed. It is nothing less than that 
must be ineffectual; and that, until this | which, in 1807, I rejected; and to which 


‘great question be carried, all attempts to | nothing shall ever induce me to agree— 


ameliorate her condition, or to improve | to which nothing can ever reconcile me, 
her character, must be worse than useless, | either as a citizen of a free state, or as it 
To those, then, who are opposed to the | regards the oath which I have solemnly 
granting of that measure, I am strenuously | taken to the king, to give him the best 
and systematically opposed, and to those | advice I am capable of giving, as a privy 
who support that measure, I give my firm | councillor. If this, then, be the principle 
and cordial support. in which the new ministry are agreed, that 

But, one of the grounds on which I re- | alone will prevent my pledging myself to 
fuse my confidence to the present admi-| their support; although I will support, to 
nistration is this—I do not see in that the utmost of my abilities, any measure 
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which tends, either directly or indirectly; 
to the granting of this great question, 
which I consider as more important than 
any other. 

But there is another consideration which 
would lead me to the same conclusion, 
and prevent my giving to the new admi- 
nistration my support ; I mean, the prin- 
ciple of division in the cabinet. That di- 
vision may not, it is true, be as equal 
against the Catholics as it was in the ad- 
ministration of lord Liverpool; but if it 
be more unequal, when I see the highest 
Jaw authority in the land, who is notori- 
ously adverse to the measure which I ad- 
vocate—and when I know that his exten- 
sive patronage will be employed to gain 
opposers to that measure—I find it im- 
possible to give any pledge, to become the 
general supporter of an administration so 
constructed. We are told that all the 
other great offices of the Crown are filled 
by those who support this great question. 
For the proof of this assertion I must be 
allowed to say, we must yet wait; for 
sufficient evidence of it we do not at pre- 
sent possess. I know that the first mi- 
nister of the Crown, who must, of neces- 
sity, possess great political, great civil, 
and great ecclesiastical patronage—which 
patronage, if employed to bring about this 
most desirable end, will naturally have 
considerable effect—is the advocate of 
this important measure. And, so far, the 
change that has taken place, I consider 
an advantageous change. But, if I see a 
principle employed to check and control 
his power, I must be allowed to wait for 
evidence before I can proceed ; to perceive 
some facts, which will prove something 
more than assertions. Is there, then, such 
an engagement as that to which I have 
referred? Will the noble lords opposite, 
or will they not, contradict it? If it be 
not contradicted, let us see how the right 
hon. gentleman at the head of his majesty’s 
government will stand. He will not bring 
that measure forward—but he will employ 
all his abilities, and all his extensive 
patronage, to forward it; and he will do 
that in one way which he will not do in 
another. I have heard talk of conspira- 
cies upon this occasion; but, if this be 
the way in which this great question is to 
be carried, what name, I ask you, does it 
deserve? I, therefore, my lords, find my- 
self placed in a situation, which makes it 
quite impossible for me, feeling a sense of 
public duty, recollecting what I did in the 
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year 1807, recollecting what I did in the 
year 1809, and recollecting what I wrote 
and what I signed in the year 1812—I 
say, which makes it quite impossible for 
me, without violating every pledge and 
promise I have given, without breaking 
every undertaking I have made, without 
being guilty of the greatest inconsistency 
—to join in a general declaration of sup- 
port to an administration such as that 
which is at present formed. 

But, there is another question to which 
allusion has been made by my noble 
friend; I mean, the foreign relations of 
the country. And here I must observe, 
that I know not how it has Pe that 
a sort of contrast has been held up before 
the public, between the conduct of the 
right hon. gentleman, now at the head ot 
his majesty’s government, and that of the 
individuals with whom he was recently 
associated—his former colleagues in the 
administration. On this subject, I must 
declare, that it will be necessary for me to 
know that the salutary measures, referring 
to this subject, were carried by the right 
hon. gentleman, not only without the 
assistance, but in spite of the efforts, of 
those individuals, before I can consent to 
allow him the exclusive merit belonging 
to them. I am sure that he has not him- 
self led to the holding up of this contrast : 
I am sure that it has been owing to the 
indiscretion of his friends. For, if I could 
believe him guilty of such conduct, that 
would be, indeed, one great reason, why 
I should refuse him my support, and with- 
hold from him my confidence. Let us, 
my lords; for a moment see, what has been 
the history of the right hon. gentleman’s 
career. The right hon. gentleman quitted 
office in 1809; upon what grounds it is 
not at this moment for me to say. He 
returned partially to office in 1814; and 
soon after he became president of the 
Board of Control, in which office he con- 
tinued until 1820; when he again left 
office, declining to take any part against 
the late queen. Now, during the whole 
course of the right hon. gentleman’s pub- 
lic career, there is not any man who has 
less approved of his conduct than myself ; 
and I therefore ask, whether I could with 
honour—whether I could, without a sacri- 
fice of personal feeling and of personal 
character—give my support to the admi- 
nistration of the right hon. gentleman ? 
I thought then, and I think still, that the 
right hon. gentleman deserved no exclu- 
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administration. Was it to be supposed | The danger, then, was not from Spain and 
that his colleagues would have allowed | the Indies, but from Spain alone. The 
themselves to be dragged into any mea- | right hon. gentleman took to himself all 
sure proposed by him, in which they them- | the credit of having called the colonies of 
selves did not perfectly concur ? | South America “into existence.” But, 

Things went on in this way for a time, | how stands the fact? Why, we find that 
and then some alterations were made; but the acknowledgment of the independence 
it will be found, upon inquiry into the of South America did not take place until 
history of the country, that they arose | two years after the late occupation of 
more from the change of time and circum- | Spain by the French—until after the per- 
stances, than from any exertion or support | petration of an act, on the part of the 


on the part of the right hon. gentleman. | French government, which I do not hesi- 
First let me take South America. I was | tate to pronounce more base and oppres- 
one.of those who recommended and ap- | sive than any committed even by Napoleon 
proved of the recognition of the indepen- | himself. The occupation of Spain took 
dence of that country; and if any blame , place in 1823, and the South American 
existed on the subject, it was that the , States were not acknowledged by this 
recognition of that independence had been | country to be independent until 1825. 
too long delayed. But, if the policy of , And then, my lords, I say, that the right 
that measure was to be learnt from aj; hon. gentleman’s assertion, “that he 
speech published by the right hon. gentle- | called those colonies into existence,” was 
man; and, if we are toejudge from his | an idle and an empty boast [cheers from 
statement the reasons which dictated it, | the Opposition benches]. They were called 
then I say, that that right hon. gentleman’s | into existence by their own exertions— 
speech is deserving of the greatest repre- | they were called into existence by the 


hension. I say this, because I find that 
he connives at the invasion of Spain by 
France—and why ?—Because he locked 
elsewhere for a security against the effects 
of that invasion. And where did the right 
hon. gentleman look? He looked to the 
benefit to be derived to this country, from 
the separation of South America from 
Spain. In that speech the right hon. 
gentleman stated, ‘‘ that he had called the 
New World into existence, in order to 
defeat the policy of France, with respect 
to Spain.” From this it appears, that 
the right hon. gentleman—looking only 
to some beneficial commercial intercourse 
between this country and South America, 
was ready to set aside every feeling of 
national right and national independence. 
in that speech of the right hon. gentleman, 
there was much to inspire me with respect ; 
but I must say, that there was also in it 
much to inspire me with a very different 
feeling. In the first place, I deny the 
soundness of the right hon. gentleman’s 
policy; because I do not think the danger 
to this country less, though the colonies 
were so separated; nor is it true that it 
was the union of the Indies which made 
us so jealous of the connection between 
France and Spain. Our jealousy was not 
founded on European principles, but on 
the military position of Spain, and the 
onsequent danger to Ireland, if Spain 





example of the United States of America— 
they were called and nurtured into existence 
by the united wishes and encouragement 
of the people of this country. The people 
of those colonies had so far advanced their 
own cause, that it was impossible their 
final independence could be much longer 
delayed. 

Having said so much as to my own 
opinions upon the subject, I shall now 
take leave to call your lordships’ attention 
to what the right hon. gentleman says 
himself upon this occasion. “If,” says 
he, “I allowed France to occupy Spain, 
was it necessary that we should blockade 
Cadiz? I say no. I looked another 
way for compensation ; I looked to another 
hemisphere; and, if France occupied Spain, 
I resolved that it should not be Spain 
with the Indies. I called the New World 
into existence, to redress the balance of 
the Old” [cheers from the Opposition]. 
Could any thing be more idle than this 
empty boast! Let us now see what was 
the language held by the right hon. gen- 
tleman to the Spanish minister upon this 
very question. He observes to that gen- 
tleman, in his note of the 25th March, 
1825, ‘‘ The separation of the Colonies in 
the New World from Spain is neither our 
work nor our wishes. Events have occurred 
in which Great Britain took no part, but 


! which caused the separation of Spain from 
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her Colonies—a separation which might 
have been prevented, had our advice been 
taken in time.” And yet this was the man 
who had “called the New World into 
creation ;” and observed, that, although he 
had allowed France quietly to occupy the 
Spanish territories, it must not be with 
the possession of South America. In 
another part of this despatch, and a very 
long despatch it was, the right hon. gentle- 
man says, ‘‘The undersigned has it in 
command from the King, to offer his 
Majesty’s kind offices, for the purpose of 
bringing about an amicable arrangement 
between the King of Spain, and those 
Colonies which have separated from him.” 

Now, after all these statements on the 
one side and on the other, I ask your lord- 
ships whether I can fairly place any con- 
fidence, either in the right hon. gentleman, 
or in the government he has brought to- 
gether? My doubts are not of recent 
occurrence ; but still I must say, that a 
singular coincidence of opinion with me 
has arisen even this very day. . Before this 
debate began, a question was put to my 
noble friend, the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs—whether he holds his office pro- 
visionally or not, I cannot say, but no one 
is better qualified to hold it permanently, 
for the interests of the country—respect- 
ing the present state of the army in Por- 
tugal, which shows the difficulty in which 
that small army is placed. And, while I 
am upon the present subject, I must state, 
that, with respect to the British troops in 
that country, the last accounts received go 
to prove, that all our measures were too 
tardy; and that, if the proper course had 
been sooner adopted, there would have 
been a much better chance of its being 
effectual. I must confess that I thought 
so at the time that this course was adopted ; 
and, had I been present, I should not 
have gone the lengths which some of my 
noble friends did, in giving it their ap- 
proval. At the same time I will also say, 
that, with respect to the influence which 
such a proceeding would have upon the 
whole of the Peninsula, I would most un- 
doubtedly have supported it, had it been 
done at a period when it would be justified 
by sound policy and by a prospect of suc- 
cess—a consideration which should be 
always held in view by sound statesmen. 
But, feeling that we are embarrassed by 
having at this time adopted such a course, 
and that we are likely to be more so, I 
must recur to those measures of policy 
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adopted by the right hon. gentleman ‘in 
his declaration to the government of 
France, “that, come what would, Eng- 
land would not interfere with the invasion 
of Spain, although such a proceeding must 
be considered a gross infraction of the rights 
of nations.” And. is it not well known— 
and I say this, as every man in the country 
is now informed on the subject—that one 
word from our government, on the prin- 
ciple of preventing the invasion of Spain 
by France—that principle which induced 
this country to oppose the views of Louis 
the 14th, and which caused our resistance 
to the aggression of Napoleon—is it not, I 
say, well known, that one word, resolutely 
spoken, would have prevented the last 
invasion of the French; which was as bad, 
and: as unprincipled, as either of the 
former ? Taking these things into my con- 
sideration—viewing, as I do, the conduct 
which the right hon. gentleman has pur- 
sued, both with respect to Spain and 
Portugal—I must confess that I feel no 
ground for confidence in his counsels ; and 
further, that I think them very doubtful. 
Again, upon the general foreign policy of 
the country, I feel called upon to state, 
that I place no confidence in the right 
hon. gentleman’s administration. Let 
those who differ from me upon this point, 
show me a single act calculated to secure 
my confidence upon this subject. 

But it has been said, and much stress 
has been laid upon it by a noble friend of 
mine, that the right hon. gentleman is the 
friend of civil and religious liberty. That 
he is so far a friend of religious liberty as 
to be the strenuous supporter of Catholic 
emancipation, lam ready to admit. Thathe 
means to do every thing in his power in sup- 
portof it, Lalsoagree ; but, giving the right 
hon. gentleman credit for this disposition, 
I. must say, that in what he has done in the 
construction of the administration which 
he is now forming, he has done more to 
injure that question, than has been done 
for a long time by any individual. If he 
means to serve that measure, the course he 
has taken is, in my opinion, altogether 
a wrong one. But, leaving that for a mo- 
ment, there are other tests by which to 
judge of the question, whether or not the 
right hon. gentleman is a friend to reli- 
gious liberty. IfI could place reliance on 
the public reports of what has occurred in 
another place—and I see noreason to doubt 
their accuracy—the right hon. gentleman 
has proclaimed his opposition to the repeal 
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of the Test act. On what principle of re- 
ligious liberty the right hon. gentleman 
can oppose the repeal of those useless and 
very annoying acts, I am at a loss to 
know ; still less can I understand the prin- 
ciple—if principle it be—if this opposition 
is given with the view of promoting the 
Catholic question. In what way the con- 
tinuance of an injustice to one sect, can be 
supposed to accelerate the removal of an 
injury from another, I am unable to guess ; 
unless, indeed—and if the right hon. gen- 
tleman acts with this view, I am sure he 
will find himself disappointed—it is by 
continuing the evils which the Dissenters 
complain of, to induce them to make com- 
mon.cause with the Catholics, for the re- 
moval of religious disabilities in general. 
So much for religious liberty! I will 
now say a word as to the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s alleged advocacy of civil liberty ; 
and I must own, that I have heard the de- 
claration with surprise, if not with asto- 
nishment. When and where has the right 
hon. gentleman so shown himself? If my 
recollection of the events of the last thirty 
years do not fail me, it will be found, that 
there has not been an invasion of civil li- 
berty during that time, of which the right 
hon. gentleman has not been the promi- 
nent supporter. I will notdwellon hisknown 
Opposition to parliamentary reform, on the 
ground of. which some of my noble and 


hon. friends have been accused for giving 


their support to the new administration ; 
for that is not a question to which they 
are pledged, nor on which the party to 
which they belong are agreed. As to the 
noble marquis (Lansdown), in whom I am 
disposed to place every confidence, I do 
not recollect to have heard him ever advo- 
cate that measure in his place in parlia- 
ment; but I believe that, if the noble mar- 
quis bea reformer, he is the most mode- 
rate of all moderate reformers. The ques- 
tion of parliamentary reform is not, I ad- 
mit, so uniformly supported, nor has.it at 
present the public opinion so strongly in 
its favour, as that it should be made a sine 
oe non in forming an administration. 

here was atime when the expression of 
my opinion in favour of reform exposed me 
to obloquy. But I still adhere to the opi- 
nion which I always entertained on this 
subject. I have always maintained, that 
reform ought to keep pace with the 
march of human intellect—that its pro- 
gression should be gradual; and though, 
at one time, the advoeacy-of such opinions 
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might have been designated as traitorous, 
yet it is a consolation to me to find, that 
many of those who were most opposed to 
me on this subject are now adopting the 
same course on many important questions. 

It is not, then, my lords, I repeat it, 
because of the right hon. gentleman’s op- 
position to parliamentary reform, that I 
object to him as one opposed to civil 
liberty. But I cannot conceal from my- 
self the fact, that, within the last few years, 
very many laws have been passed hostile 
to that liberty; and to each and every one 
of these the right hon. gentleman has given 
his efficient support; and, unless the right 
hon. gentleman can retrace his steps, un- 
less he can erase some of them which still 
remain on the Statute-book, I can have no 
confidence in him, as the friend of civil 
liberty. There is nothing more easy than 
to bring the opinions of the right hon. gen- 
tleman on this subject to the test. There 
is now existing on the Statute-book one of 
those invasions of civil liberty to which I 
have alluded. It is that which makes the 
second conviction for a political libel sub- 
ject to a sentence of transportation—the 
most flagrant violation of the liberty of the 
press which has been attempted in modern 
times. Now, this is a matter capable of 
instant proof. Let my noble friend (the 
marquis of Lansdown) only bring forward 
@ motion for the repeal of this act, and he 
will find in.me a ready and zealous sup- 
porter; but I fear that he will, at the same 
time,, find in the right hon. gentleman an 
able:and zealous opponent. It is on these 
grounds that I feel myself bound to de- 
clare, that I have no confidence in the 
administration of the right hon. gentle- 
man. The sentiments I now utter are my 
own. I speak only for myself; for I re- 
gret to say, that I am now almost with- 
out political connections of any kind. I 
own that I feel some distrust of my own 
judgment in finding myself opposed to 
some of my noble and hon. friends, with 
whom I have hitherto concurred during 
the whole of my life; but, if it bea conso- 
lation to me to know, that there are some 
whom I highly value, who still continue to 
think as I do, it does not diminish my re- 
gret at being compelled to dissent from so 
many with whom I formerly acted, and 
whom I still continue so highly to respect. 
I now feel myself almost'a solitary indi- 
vidual. Nothing can be further from my 
intention than a union with the party in 
opposition to government; for,- from that 
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party, on most questions, I differ as widely 
as the poles are asunder. Neither can I 
join those who support the administration ; 
in the construction of which, as an admi- 
nistration, I have noconfidence. The only 
course left to me is to adhere to those 
principles which I have professed through- 
out life; and, when I find that the mea- 
sures of government accord with those 
principles, they shall have my support. 
When they introduce matters repugnant, 
in my opinion, to those principles, I will 
oppose them : but I deprecate the idea of 
joining the standard of a party, as a party 
opposed to government. Those who have 
done me the honour to attach any import- 
ance to my opinions are aware, that I have, 
for some years, been withdrawing myself 
more and more from a direct interference 
in the politics of the country. As long, 
however, as I do remain, [ am anxious to 
keep in that situation, in which I can do 
what I consider the most good. To take 
@ more active part in public business, is 
quite out of my intention. ‘ Non eadem 
cetas, non mens.” With the noble mar- 
quis I concur in most questions; and to 
him I will, on every occasion, give my sup- 
port, where I conscientiously can ; but, at 
the same time, I must declare, that I will 
never shrink from opposing any, and every 
measure which I cannot honestly and con- 
sistently approve. I shall not, however, 
again embark upon the troubled sea of poli- 
tics, upon which, all my life, till now, I have 
navigated — God knows, with how little 
success; but, at the same time, with the 
consolation of knowing that I have done so 
with an honest and approving conscience. 
—The noble earl sat down amidst loud 
cheers. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 
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Game Laws AMENDMENT Bit.] On 
the motion for taking the report of this 
bill into further consideration, 

The Earl of Malmesbury said, that his 
feelings with respect to this bill were very 
strong, that he wished to state his senti- 
ments to their lordships. He was aware 
that a strong feeling prevailed against the 
present system, op account of its being 
supposed that it promoted the increase of 
crime, Admitting that there was an in- 
crease in the number of crimes, he thought 
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stances rather than the Game-laws. A 
noble friend of his, not then in his place, 
had taken the same view, and he should 
beg leave to elucidate it by some returns 
which had been laid on the table. 
Those returns related to crimes generally ; 
and some of the convictions went as far 
back as 1810. The account, however, of 
the number of convictions under the Game- 
laws only went back to 1817. He could 
only compare the number of convictions, 
therefore, under these laws, since this year. 
In 1817, the number of convictions under 
the Game-laws was one hundred and 
twenty-seven ; and in 1826, the number 
was one hundred and twenty-eight. There 
was, therefore, in these ten years only a 
difference of one. He was aware that a 
number of convictions under the Game- 
laws were summary ; but he thought their 
lordships might deduce from the convic- 
tions at the assizes the number of summary 
convictions; and there was, therefore, no 
reason to believe, that the latter had in- 
creased more than the former. But, if 
there was no increase of crimes under the 
Game-laws, there was an increase of crimes 
under other laws; and if other laws were 
the cause of an increase of crime, those 
other laws must bear the blame for the in- 
crease under them. As to horse-stealing, 
for example, it had increased very much. 
In that part of the country where he lived, 
horse-stealing had inereased so much, that 
this species of property could hardly be 
secured. In 1810, the number of convic- 
tions for horse-stealing was fifty-eight ; 
while in 1826, the number was one hundred 
and twenty. Thus, while the convictions 
under the Game-laws had increased by only 
one, the convictions for horse-stealing had 
more than doubled.—The crime of simple 
larceny approximated very much to: the 
crimes under the Game-laws; and he 
would next call their lordships’ attention 
to the convictions for larceny. In 1810, 
the convictions for simple larceny were 
two thousand two hundred and sixty-nine ; 
but in 1826, they were eight thousand and 
eighty-one; so that, in this case, the in- 
crease had been quadrupled. He was jus- 
tified, from these documents, in supposing, 
that there were other causes at work, pro- 
moting the increase of crimes than the 
Game-laws; and one or two he would 
briefly mention to their lordships. A great 
part of the increase of crime was owing, 
he thought, to the distressed state of our 
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wea b and the want of employ 

n Wiltshire, the individuals who had of 
late been committed were of a different 
description from those committed formerly. 
They were young, industrious, healthy 
men, who were in distress and in want of 
employment. They had been reduced to 
work on the roads for half a crown a week; 
and, was it extraordinary, that men in that 
reduced state should have recourse to unlaw- 
ful measures, to obtain the means of subsist- 
ence? He was borne out also by another 
return, in thinking that the Game-laws 
had not caused an increase of crime. He 
had obtained a return from the county of 
Suffolk, in which game was very extensively 
preserved, which would illustrate his opi- 
nion. This return was from the governor 
of Bury gaol. He found that the commit- 
ments in 1817 were twelve, and in that year 
the price of wheat was 94s. per quarter ; 
the next year, the number of commitments 
was eighteen, and the price of wheat 83s. 
In 1822 the number of commitments had 
increased from twelve, in 1817, to seventy- 
eight; in and during the intervening period, 
the price of wheat had been falling from 
94s. to 43s. per quarter. He did not 
mean to assert, that the low price of wheat 
caused the increase of crime; but there 
was some analogy and some connection 
between them ; and there was something 
in this connection which made him be- 
lieve, that the low price led to want of 
employment, and both together led to the 
increase of crimes. Another circumstance 
which he thought had led to the increase 
of crime, was the increased consumption 
of spirits in the country. During the last 
three or four years, there had been several 
atrocious crimes committed, and most of | 
those crimes had been committed under | 
the influence of intoxication. But he did | 
not rest this part of his statement on these 
circumstances. There was a public docu- 
ment which proved the increase of the 
consumption of spirits. In 1824, the 
consumption of British spirits was fifteen 
millions of gallons; in 1826, the con- 
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This increased consumption of spirits was» 
he thought, one cause for the increase of 
crime. But, whether this was the case or 
not, it was clear, from the returns, that 
the increase of crime was not occasioned 
by the Game-laws.—He would mention 
another circumstance, which was curious, 
as shewing that theory and practice did 
not always agree. There had been a great 
increase in the number of juvenile offenders ; 
when it was expected, that the extensive 
education now adopted would improve the 
rising generation. In fact, however, the 
rising generation were more immoral and 
more vicious than preceding generations. 
By Mr. Capper’s Report, in 1824, it ap- 
peared, that out of four thousand prisoners, 
more than one third were under twenty 
years of age. There was, he believed, a 
great difficulty in ascertaining the causes 
of the increase of crime; and the latter 
statement was to him a proof that these 
causes were not yet well ascertained.— 
With respect to the bill before their lord- 
ships, he must say, he was at all times 
loth to make a total change in any system, 
though he was quite willing to look at the 
evils caused by any system, and willing to 
lessen them. He thought he had good 
ground for opposing this bill. If these 
laws were, as they were denominated, op- 
pressive and unjust, it was impossible, he 
thought, that they should have been so 
long suffered to exist. When he remem- 
bered the number of great men who had 
presided over the destinies of the country, 
and who had resisted every kind of op- 
pression, he could not believe that they 
would have allowed a single law, much 
more a whole system of laws which were 
unjust and oppressive, to remain on the 
Statute-book. To the bill itself he had 
a great many objections. It might be 
desirable to legalize the sale of game ; but 
when their lordships came to carry this 
desire into execution, they found it sur- 
rounded with difficulties. He considered 
the bill likely to increase preserves of 
game; at present it was preserving game 
which made the Game-laws at all produc- 





sumption was twenty millions of gallons. 


This was an increase of one fourth ; which | 


was, he thought, enormous. But this in- 
creased consumption was not confined to 
British spirits. Great inducements had 
been held out to consume rum ; and great 
advantages had been conferred on the 
owners of rum. What was the result ? 
Why, the consumption of rum had in- 
creased in the proportion of five to eight. 


| tive of crime, and this bill would increase 
_ this evil. At present, no persons preserved 
| game but gentlemen of large landed pro- 
| perty ; but, if this bill passed, tenants and 
| yeomen would become preservers of game, 
_and the evils would be infinitely increased. 
| The noble lord who introduced the bill, 
| seemed tothink only of large, well-defended 
| estates; but, in many parts of the country, 
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property was much subdivided and inter- 
mixed, and in such cases the bill would 
add much to the difficulties and evils that 
existed under the present laws. Gentle- 
men now went out shooting, by sufferance, 
on the property of these small farmers, 
and gave them a brace or two of partridges, 
and both parties were satisfied. But, if 
this bill passed, the whole would be reduced 
to a question of pounds, shillings, and 
pence; every man would be anxious to 
make what he could by game; it was a 
new species of property created by this 
law, and there would be no more shooting 
on sufferance. The bill would be of no 
benefit to any body, except a class of men— 
who were very respectable in their way— 
he meant country attornies. With respect 
to the inducements which the present 
system held out for gentlemen to reside on 
their estates, he thought they ought to be 
encouraged, by such inducements, to reside 
in the country. He confessed that he 
was attached to old customs, and might, 
perhaps, be called bigotted ; but he would 
much rather legislate strongly, and would 
not mind making a harsh law, if by it he 
could secure the residence of that valuable 
class of persons, the country gentlemen, 
on their property. It was too much to 
condemn them to the solitude of the coun- 
try, and deprive them of all pleasure while 
remaining there. The physical character 
of our gentlemen was, he thought, con- 
cerned in this bill. The officers for our 
army were obtained from this class; and 
he was sure that young men who went out 


shooting and hunting, who were exposed , 


to all kinds of weather, and who rode every 


day twelve or fourteen hours, would make | 


better officers than those who spent their 


time lounging in the streets, or sauntering | 
during the day from one club-house to | 


another, and passing their nights where 
they ought not to be passed.—He objected, 
therefore, to the word “ politic” introduced 
into the bill; for he did not think the 
proposed alteration politic by any means. 
The character of our country gentlemen 
was of great importance. Perhaps he 
ought to allude to the libels which had 
lately been directed against the country 
gentlemen. For two years, a system of 
libels had been directed against them, 
which might be traced from the daily press, 
up to works which were the production of 
the greatest talents in the country. There 
was a regular system to run down country 
gentlemen ; and it pervaded all classes. 
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You could not go into the city but you 
heard the lord mayor pronounce a con 
demnation of the Game-laws; while his 
lordship committed the fisherman to gaol, 
who employed nets of an improper size, 
and destroyed the white bait that was to 
feast his lordship and his brethren in their 
solemn excursions down the river. He 
objected’ also to the bill, as making the 
crime of trespass more difficult to be de- 
fined. The bill spoke throughout of game, 
and all its clauses applied to game; but 
he would ask, what was to be done when 
a man trespassed on the land of another, 
and shot snipes and woodcocks? He 
was not himself a sportsman, and therefore 
spoke disinterestedly ; but he thought the 
bill would put an end to fox-hunting. 
Preferring the present system to that which 
was proposed, he would move, “ that the 
Report be taken into consideration this 
day three months.” 

The Earl of Abingdon opposed the bill, 
and observed, that some laws were repre- 
sented as oppressive and unjust, which, 
in reality, were not nearly so much so, as 
those by which it was proposed to amend 
them. Many noble lords were in the 
| habit of describing the better sport afforded 
| by the pursuit of game in their younger 
days, than at present; and among these, 
he believed, he might enumerate the noble 
and learned lord (Eldon) who lately occu- 
pied the woolsack. It was not by the 
| enactment of measures like the present, 
that sporting could be improved. He was 
| for adhering to those institutions which 
had stood the test of time, and were found 
beneficial in their effects. Noble lords 
might desire to dig a pit, and shovel into 
‘it the fruits of by-gone experience; but 
he would vote for keeping a little experi- 
/ence above ground, and was for throwing 
| the present bill out of their lordships’ 
| House—or, if by no other opening, out of 
| the window. He would do so, because 
he felt convinced that, so far from effecting 
a decrease in crime, it would go far to 
complete the demoralization of the coun- 
try, as it regarded the conduct of the lower 
classes of the agricultural population. 

The Earl of Eldon wished to say a few 
words upon this subject, the more espe- 
cially as, in the days of his youth, he had 
been, probably as great a poacher as any 
other person upon the lands of the noble 
lord who had just resumed his seat, and 
to whom this was, perhaps, the best mo- 
ment to offer an apology [alaugh]. He 
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thought he should hardly be performing 
his duty, if he permitted this bill to pass 
through the House without pointing out 
some objections which he had to the 
clauses in a legal point of view. Some 
of those clauses were so worded, that, if 
they were not amended, they would be 
productive of infinite mischief. One of 
the clauses to which he objected was that 
which regarded the apprehension of 
poachers; and wher their lordships recol- 
lected how very little would reduce the 
crime of murder to that of manslaughter, 
he thought they ought to pay some atten- 
tion to this matter. It seemed to him, 
that, as the bill was now framed, it was 
calculated rather to increase crime than 
to prevent it ; while the assembling of game 
in large quantities within small limits, it 
did not pretend to touch. He hoped long 
to enjoy the old mode of sporting, but if 
their lordships did nothing to prevent the 

resent practice of battue shooting, he 
should be disappointed in his hope; and 
they would do nothing to diminish the 
amount of crime. The wording of the 
clauses he objected to might be amended, 
but he certainly should oppose the bill in 
any manner in which it might be altered, 
unless it went to destroy that kind of 
sporting to which he had alluded. His 
lordship then alluded to an opinion very 
prevalent, that those who started game on 
their own land might pursue it upon the 
land of another, though they were not at 
liberty to start it there. Of this opinion 
he had once experienced an instance. He 
had gone out shooting upon his poney ; 
and, when he had been out some time, he 
heard a shot from behind a hedge, near 
which he had gone when in the pursuit of 
his game. As the field from whence the 
shot proceeded was in his manor, or re- 
men manor, he proceeded thither, and 
found two gentlemen, each attended by a 
servant. He inquired of those gentlemen 
how it was they came to trespass upon 
that manor; when they answered, that 
they were no trespassers, as they had 
started the game on another manor, and 
pursued it there. Upon hearing this, he 
turned lawyer, and told them they had no 
right to do so; but the only reply he re- 
ceived was a desire that he would go to his 
master, lord Eldon, and inquire about that 
matter, when he would find himself mis- 
taken. He acquainted the gentlemen 
with the fact, that he was himself lord 
Eldon, and that such was his opinion upon 
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the matter; and he added, that, as he 
had given them a little disagreeable law, 
he would then give them an agreeable 
day’s shooting, which he desired them to 
take at their pleasure. Now, he wished 
to know in what sort of situation he should 
have been, had he attempted to do that 
which this bill empowered him to do; 
namely, to take these men into custody ? 
When men met men armed, as they 
generally were when engaged in the pur- 
suit of game, it became an important 
matter clearly to settle, in what way the 
offending party should be dealt with ; and 
by so doing to avoid hearing of such 
lamentable cases as had occurred during 
the last assizes; and to prevent men from 
being implicated in the guilt of murder, 
before they well knew what they were 
about. If the House should determine 
on passing the bill, he had no objection to 
assist in amending it; but he could not 
vote for it himself. 

Lord Dacre said, he should give his 
support to the bill, which he was con- 
vinced would go to diminish the amount 
of crime. He admired the principle of it; 
which, to his mind, seemed founded in 
perfect justice—he meant that principle 
which gave to a man who caught game on 
his land destroying his property the right 
to kill that game. That principle ad- 
mitted a right which he thought belonged 
as strictly to the poorest cottager in the 


kingdom, as to the proudest peer in that. 


House. Some noble lords had spoken of 
the present laws, as if they did not increase 
the amount of crime. He could assure 
the House, that returns did exist, which 
proved, beyond all question, that they had 
increased the amount of crime. In one year, 
no less than one thousand three hundred 
persons had been imprisoned for infractions 
of the Game-laws; and among them were 
probably men who were thus introduced 
for the first time to crime and profligacy. 
They went in guilty of no other offence 
than that of poaching; and they were 
turned out of gaol accomplished and 
decided thieves. The problem of the un- 
precedented increase of crime was hardly 
to be accounted for in any other way than 
by supposing that the most enterprising 
youth among the peasantry, induced by 
the temptation of advantage, and not re- 
strained by the belief that they were vio- 
lating the laws of property, engaged in 
the practice of poaching, for which they 
were thrown into gaol, mixed with the 
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worst of felons; and, when turned out, 
proved to have been seduced by their pro- 
fligate companions, to devote their ener- 
gies to the practice of crime. Now, he 
was convinced that, if this bill was passed, 
that effect could not take place; for the 
peasantry would respect that property in 
game, which they found vested equally in 
all the owners of the soil, as much as they 
respected the property of farmers in the 
fowls of their farm-yards. It was impos- 
sible, in the present state of society, but 
that the vast riches of personal property 
would command the luxuries which the 
present law sought to place beyond the 
reach of individuals who were unqualified. 
He understood that it was impossible for 
any man to carry on the business of a 
poulterer in London, unless he consented 
to transgress the laws of his country for 
the accommodation of his customers, by 
procuring game for them. 

The Earl of Harrowby fully concurred 
with the noble lord in the grounds on 
which the present bill was entitled to sup- 
port. The returns alluded to, proved 
two things ; first, the comparative increase 
of crime within the last three years ; and 
secondly, that the positive amount of 
crime was hardly to be accounted for on 
any other principle than that of the ex- 
istence of these laws. The second fact 
was fully to be accounted for, on the 
ground stated by the noble lord. With 
regard to the first, he had carefully ex- 
amined the returns, and he found that, in 
the last three years, there had been im- 
prisoned no less a number than four thou- 
sand five hundred, committed solely for 
offences against the Game-laws. Now, 
upon looking back to the years 1810, 
1811, and 1812, the number only amount- 
ed to four hundred and sixty. The in- 
crease, therefore, had been nearly tenfold 
within the last fourteen or fifteen years. 
Great as noble lords might think was 
the amount of increase in the other 
branches of crime, he might defy them to 
prove that it was as great as in this. He 
thought it was impossible, after the proof 
thus obtained, that noble lords should 
hesitate in performing a moral duty, in 
doing all they possibly could to put a 
stop to the continuance of those crimes 
which, he contended, were a consequence 
of the present system. The crimes to 
which he alluded were only crimes by the 
authority of law, and had been created 
for the indulgence of a particular class 
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of persons. They were crimes, too, that 
without moral turpitude condemned men 
to a prison and their families to wretched- 
ness; and thus burthened the parishes of 
the country with grievous expenses. 

The Earl of Fadmouth thought it would 
be very easy to amend the bill, as to the 
description of the required qualification ; 
but that was not the only difficulty he felt. 
He objected to the bill itself; and with 
respect to what had been said regarding 
the right of all men to kill game found on 
their land, he thought it would be most 
dangerous to acknowledge such a right ; 
which certainly was not required on the 
ground of compensation, for nobody would 
deny that it was always afforded to the 
poor occupier of land by the wealthy man, 
whose game had injured the other's pro- 
perty. He thought the best mode of pre- 
venting the evils now complained of would 
be, to give to the present possessors of 
game the right of empowering others to 
sell it. 

Earl Grosvenor was of opinion, that 
this bill ought to pass into a law, and that 
the country owed infinite obligations to 
the noble lord who had introduced it. 
He would not say that it would put an end 
to the evils of the present system; but he 
believed it would, and he should therefore 
support it. It was impossible to draw up 
such a bill without falling into technical 
errors, and the wonder was, that there 
were so few in the present bill. 

Lord Wharncliffe acknowledged, that he 
was not certain that this bill, if passed intoa 
law, would put an end to poaching; but 
he believed it would have that effect, and 
the want of certainty in this respect, did 
not appear to him to be an objection to it. 
All such laws were matters of speculation, 
until after their effects had been tried. 
He thought it would be utterly impossible 
wholly todo away with poaching. As long 
as game was to be found there would be 
poaching, in the same way that as long 
as there existed property there would be 
thieves; but it was the duty of the legisla- 
ture to diminish both as much as possible ; 
and this, he believed, might be effected 
with regard to poaching, if the House 
would pass this bill, which he thought to 
be founded upon just and rational grounds ; 
while he did not hesitate to say, that the 
existing laws upon that subject were both 
oppressive and unjust. The technical ob- 
jections to the bill could be amended in 
the committee; and it was strange, that, 
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among all the objections that had been| Mr. Sturges Bourne replied, that he held 
brought forward, not one noble lord had | the office of Secretary of State for the Home 
thought fit to declare it unnecessary, by | Department as long as it pleased his ma- 
defending the present state of the law. | jesty to retain him in it. 
They all seemed to admit, that the present! Mr. Beaumont expressed himself not at 
laws were anomalous and absurd; and to | all satisfied at this reply, and stated, that, 
that he would add, that they were oppres- | in consequence of it, he felt himself bound 
sive. He had brought in this bill to re- | to bring before the House a motion re- 
medy those objections. He had gone to | specting the manner in which the office of 
the possession of land as the first standard | Secretary for the Home Department, and 
of qualification. He might be asked, if | other offices were at present held. 
every man who possessed a small quantity | An hon. member asked lord J. Russell; 
of land should have liberty to shoot the | whether it was his intention to bring for- 
game found upon it, and his answer was in | ward his. motion for the Repeal of the Test 
the affirmative. At least, such would be | and Corporation acts 
justice ; but the limit of the qualification, | Lord J. Russell said, he was perfect! 
in the extent and value of the land that | ready to answer the question which had 
was to give that liberty, might be discussed | been just put to him. He had been ap- 
in the committee. His lordship remarked | plied to, by many of those respectable per- 
upon the absurdity of the present system, | sons who were aggrieved by the Test and 
with regard to convictions, and with re- | Corporation acts to bring forward a mo- 
spect to the safety they afforded to one | tion for the repeal of those acts, which he 
man, if he was willing to inform against | most willingly undertook to do; and gave 
another. Such laws were ridiculous in | notice of a motion accordingly. He had 
themselves, and only calculated to make | been informed, that, since the late change 
mankind unite in feeling with the poacher, | in the administration, many of the leading 
instead of being ranged against him. | men among them were consulting whether 
He wished to get rid of such absurdi- | it might not _ injurious to the cause 
ties in legislation. He admitted, that | of civil and religious liberty generally, to 
some parts of the bill might require recon- | urge their claims at this present moment: 
sideration ; but he had no doubt, with the | He had taken measures to ascertain what 
assistance of the noble and learned lord | were their real sentiments on that head. 
lately on the woolsack, and that of the | As yet he had received no regular answer, 
lord chief justice of the Court of King’s- | but he understood that the opinion of the 
bench, whom he was glad to see amongst | most of them was, that their case should 
them, all the technical difficulties could be | be fairly stated to the House, and the pub- 
overcome, and the qualification could be | lic; but that, as to the time when it should 
so described as to give the right of shoot- | be brought forward, they were desirous to 
ing game to the person for whom he in- | consult those who were friends to their 
tended it—the owner of the soil. He | cause, in order to ascertain their senti- 
would merely add, that those who were ments about the time which would be 
not owners of land, and who wished to | best. He thought these sentiments did 
sell game, should take out a certificate in , them the highest honour, since they there- 
the same manner as at present. | by preferred the cause of general liberty to 
The House then divided ; when there ap- | any partial considerations. For his own 
peared; in favour of lord Malmesbury’s | part, he thought that, even with reference 
Amendment 30; Against it 29. The bill | to the cause of general. liberty, civil and 








was accordingly thrown out. religious, the point ought to be moved on 
the day which he had fixed for bringing it 
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New Apministration—Test Act— | sponsibility, although he would not pro- 
Surrxizs.] . Mr. Beaumont, seeing the ceed without their consent. Unless, there+ 
Secretary of State. for the Home Depart- | fore, he should hear from them a decided: 
ment in his place, for the first time, wished opinion to the contrary, he would bring 
to ask him whether he considered his ap- forward his motion for the repeal of the 
pointment only provisional, or in what Test and Corporation acts, on the 7th of 
light he viewed his nomination to the ' June next. 
office he now held ? || Mr. Herries moved, that the House re~ 


























solve itself into & committee of Supply. 
On the question, that the Speaker leave 
the chair, 

Sir Thomas Lethbridge said, that it was 
his intention to detain the House with only 
a few words. He would only ask the 
chancellor of the Exchequer a few ques- 
tions, which he might answer or not, as 
he pleased. But, if answer the right hon. 
gentleman chose to give, he trusted that 
it would-be couched in language con- 
formable to the usage of former ministers 
on such occasions. He trusted that he 
would answer in such a tone and manner 
as became the ministers of the Crown 
when they were questioned by the mem- 
bers of that House, who felt it their duty 
to put questions to those ministers from 
time to time, according to the usage of 
parliament. He had quite as good aright 
to put questions to them, as they had, to 
give, or to refuse to give, answers as they 
thought proper. His first question had 
been anticipated by the hon. member who 
had put a question to the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, relative 
to the terms and conditions on which he 
held his office. The answer of the right 
hon. Secretary, if he understood it cor- 
rectly, was, generally, that he held the 
office as long as it pleased his majesty to 
retain him there. It was true, that no man 
could hold an office of that description on 
any other terms; but still it was evi- 
dent, that the answer was by no means 
what the hon. member who put the ques- 
tion expected. It was certainly of the 
greatest consequence that some such mo- 
tion should be brought forward; considering 
the unprecedented predicament in which 
those ministers stood, who, as there was 
reason to presume, held their offices only 
provisionally, That question, then, having 
been already put, he had no occasion to 
say anything further about it. His second 
question was, whether the office of Secre- 
tary of State for the Foreign Department 
was held temporarily or provisionally, or 
was intended to last as long as that of the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
himself, or the administration which he had 
formed, or was forming. If the office was 
held only provisionally, it was surely a cir- 
cumstance of the most unprecedented 
nature; and, if the example should be 
imitated, it would lead to a complete alter- 
ation of the whole course of conducting 
the affairs of government in this country. 
it was for that reason that he had on a 
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former occasion, objected to the granting 
of the supplies, because he could have no 
confidence in a government thus consti- 
tuted ; and when he had also suggested 
that when a member of parliament had no 
cormidence in the administration, his best 
method would be to oppose the granting 
the supplies. He had resorted to that 
method on the first opportunity that 
occurred; but had been told by a right 
hon. gentleman, that the question for post- 
poning the going into a committee of 
supply was not the legitimate opportunity, 
but that the matter ought to be delayed 
until it should be moved, that the House 
should go igto a committee for immediate- 
ly granting a supply to his majesty. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had after- 
wards said, that such would be the most 
convenient time for those who, from loy- 
alty to his majesty, wished to stop the 
supplies, to make a motion to that effect. 
Now, he had always felt the warmest 
loyalty to his majesty, as every good sub- 
ject ought to do; and he should be sorry 
if he could be thought capable of taking 
any course which might have the least 
appearance of disloyalty. But a member 

of parliament had a right to object to the 

supplies; without being liable to any im- 

putation of disloyalty, when he had no 
confidence in the existing administration ; 
and this course had been followed, not 
very long ago, by the right hon. member for 
Knaresborough, who had felt himself called 
upon to say, that he would not vote for the 
supplies, because there was no minister 
then in existence, to whom the supplies 
could be properly trusted. He therefore 

maintained, that no just imputation could 

be cast on his loyalty for having taken the 
course which he did; and he would now 
take that course, if he had any chance of 
being supported by the House. He would 

do this, because—assuming the government 
everf to remain as it appeared—he thought 
it his duty to the country to resist a coali- 

tion so extraordinary, and, he was almost 
tempted to say, so unconstitutional, as that 

by which it had been formed. He knew 

that what he did exposed him to the 

attacks of the vast phalanx of talent which 

was marshalled on the other side; but he 

would say, that the alliance between the 

right hon. gentleman and the hon. indivi- 

duals who had joined him, was contrary 
to every principle that public men in this 

eountry had been accustomed to hold 

dear. The hon. members who had quitted 
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that side of the House from which he was | they existed upon partictlar subjects, they 
speaking had made a sacrifice, if not of | demanded contradiction : because, if this 
their honour, at least of their political prin- | treaty, or negotiation, had been on foot 
ciples ; and he would, and did, hold them | before the dissolution of the old govern~ 
up to the country, as men devoid of that | ment, then what became of the difficulty 
high sentiment of faithandsteadiness which | in which the right hon. gentleman had 
hai been used to characterise, in England, | suddenly been placed? If, at the time 
such persons as aspired to serve his majesty | when the right hon. gentleman had waited 
in high official situations. The righthon. the | on the king to receive his commands for 
First Lord of the Treasury had made some | the forming an administration, he had 
disclosures himself, which threw consider- | an offer from the Whig party to coalesce 
able light upon this coalition; and the | with him in his pocket, his view of the 
public mind was becoming disabused, as | value of the government would be more 
to the blame which it had been taught to | decided, perhaps, even than it was. The 
throw upon those who had resisted it. The | question went to this point—had the right 
right hon. gentleman had made a speech, ! hon. gentleman in his possession, at that 
which produced—as his speeches always | time, an offer which he neither divulged to 
must produce—a considerable impression | his then colleagues, or to the illustrious in- 
upon the House ; but there were members | dividual who was intrusting him? This 
in the House, notwithstanding its ingenuity, | was certainly a question which deserved 
who would not be satisfied with it. It} an answer ; and, eventually, the right hon. 
might be that he (sir T. L.) was more ob- | gentleman would thank him for having 
stinate than many people, but he was one given him an occasion of replying to it. 
of those. The eloquence of theright hon. | The right hon. gentleman had described 
gentleman would not persuade him, that a| to the House his situation in the king’s 
course had not been taken in the form-| closet, when he went to receive his ma- 
ing of the present administration, which it | jesty’s commands for the forming a new 
would be unpleasant to the right hon. gen- | administration, and the difficulties which 
tleman, perhaps, to hear described, and : the resignation of his colleagues exposed 
equally unpleasant to him to name. In him to. ‘This, too, was an administration 
his view, the whole thing had been a treaty | to be formed upon the principles of that 
for place, between the right hon. gentle- | of lord Liverpool; but what became of the 
man and the hon. members who now sat | whole affair, if it appeared, that, before the 
behind him ; and a treaty, if he was not | right hon. gentleman presented himself to 
mistaken, of no very recent date. He be- ' receive those commands, he had an ar- 
lieved that, for some time past, an under- | rangement which rendered it impossible for 
standing had existed, that a time was ap-| him to execute them? The House would 
proaching when the hon. members who not forget the right hon. gentleman’s own 
were then sitting on the side of Opposition | account of the interview that he had with 
might have an opportunity of taking office _ his sovereign; the sudden check that, from 
with some who sat on the other side.| the abdication of the other ministers, he 
Perhaps he might be asking that which he | had received, and the rapid completion of 
had no right to ask; if so, the right hon. | the arrangement that followed; but, he 
gentleman would refuse to answer; buthe | (sir T. L.) disapproved and suspected that 
would put the question to the right hon. | haste, and believed that the king had been 
gentleman, or to any other gentleman on | hurried into an alternative, in which cir- 
the opposite bench who was competent to| cumstances did not justify the placing 
give him the information, whether there | him. But the king’s commands had been, 
had or had not been a treaty in existence, | that the right hon. gentleman should form 
during the existence of the late ministry, | an administration upon the plan and prn- 
between the right hon. gentleman and | ciples of that of lord Liverpool. When the 
those who were called the leaders of the | righthon.gentleman became prime minister, 
Whigs, for their coming into office, or sup- | had he formed such an administration ? 
porting the government of the right hon.| Not at all. He had formed one of a 
gentleman, whereon he might be able to | totally contrary spirit and character. He 
compose one? This was a point which, | had always felt inclined to support the 
for the honour of the right hon. gentleman, | right hon. gentleman. His talents and 
ought to be cleared up. There were re-| principles, in many points, had fairly com- 
ports abroad; and he thought that, where | manded his support. But that disposition 
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was now over; when he saw the right hon. 
gentleman coalescing with parties who, 
upon the most important questions that 
could affect the interests of the empire, 
were, or had been, vitally opposed to him. 
The questions upon which the right hon. 
gentleman and his colleagues had been op- 
posed, were endless, What would be the 
course when any of them came on? There 
was but one public question upon which 
they had been agreed—Catholic emanci- 
pation; and what had been done with 
that? The very moment they got into 
power, it was hung up. He knew that it 
was flung in the teeth of himself and those 
who acted with him, that they—the deter- 
mined enemies of the Catholics—were 
gulling them, as it was called, by affecting 
to speak in their behalf. It was true that 
he was an enemy of the Catholics ;_ but if 
he was a determined, he was at least a 
fair and open one. If there was any gulling 
in the matter, it was not on his side. He 
had never held out hopes which he did not 
mean to realize; but if the question was 
not brought forward speedily, every mem- 
ber in that House would not be in the same 
situation. The fact was, that the right 
hon. gentleman, and hon. gentlemen who 


had clamoured so loud about the question | 


when they were out of office, did not dare 
touch itnow that they were in. Let the House 
observe whether they would dare to bring 
it forward, in its fairand accustomed shape. 
If they came with any shift or proposal 
of securities, the House would not be im- 
posed upon by such adevice ; in fact, they 
gave up the question. When any one men- 
tioned securities the hon. gentlemen used to 
laugh and say, “ Securities ! what securities 
can they give you ?” He agreed that the 

could give no securities that were wort 

having ; and he hoped, therefore, that the 
House would hear nothing of securities as 
a last shift now.—But he would leave the 
question of Catholic emancipation- upon 
which the new ministry was agreed—and 
turn to those upon which they not onl 

had differed, but avowedly differed still. 
It was scarcely three nights since the right 
hon. gentleman had declared, that he 
should resist the questions of parliamen- 
tary reform, and the repeal of the Test 
act. What could those who sat behind 
the right hon. gentleman think of that 
declaration? If he were asked, then, to 
give his confidence to an administration of 
such heterogeneous ingredients, his answer 
would be, that he could not consent to do 
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:so. And if he could not do so, who: was 
‘to assume the right of abusing him, be- 
cause of his giving vent to opinions and 
‘feelings which he honestly entertained ? 
|He would say again, that the circum- 
| stances under which this coalition had been 

formed were most extraordinary and un- 
' precedented. He could only account for 
| it by supposing it to be the work of the 
‘right hon. gentleman, of whose persuasive 
| eloquence, and tact, and talent in managing 
| parties in that House, he had never, in the 
| course of his political life, seen any resem- 
'blance. ‘To use the expression of the hon. 
| member for Stafford, the right hon. gentle- 
man had actually succeeded in un-Torying 
Toryism, and un-Whigging Whiggism. 
From the bottom of his heart, he did think 
| it was true, that the right hon. gentleman 
had un-Toried himself; and if his new 
friends should continue to act with him, it 
was quite plain they must un-Whig them- 
selves. The hon. baronet, the member for 
Westminster, had talked with composure 
of doing away the old distinctions of Whig 
and Tory, since they had, as he declared, 
| ceased to exist otherwise than in name. So 
that it would appear as if they wanted to 
let it sink into chaos; never to be heard of 
again. If he had any quarrel with the 
new arrangements, it was because of this 
mixture of the two parties whom it was for 
the welfare of the country to have dis- 
criminated. And again, if Whig and Tory 
were at liberty to combine, what was to be 
said of the friends of the people? Where 
was that hon. baronet sitting now? Behind 
the Treasury benches. He did not find 
fault with him for acting as he had done, 
since he had stated the motives of his con- 
duct, referring them to principles which 
must always command respect. But what 
if these principles were to be thrown over- 
board, in the course upon which the new 
government might steer? He would say 
it again, that those hon. gentlemen had 
taken their new posts too hastily; and to 
that hon. baronet he would say, that he 
hoped he might not have reason to repent 
his having left his seat on the Opposition 
benches. ‘The right hon. gentleman had 
told the House, that he would not go at 
much length into the subject of the finances. 
It was intended to make a very short 
business of it. And it was with the con- 
currence of the Whigs and the friends of the 
people, that they had been left from early in 
November to the 11th day of May, without 
one jot of intelligence uponthe revenue and 
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the finances. The late Chancellor of the ; not detain the House many minutes in 
Exchequer, too, had been removed, inthis answering the two questions which the 
new hurly-burley, from the place where he hon. baronet was so anxious to have 
had obtained the highest credit, and tossed solved ; and, in doing so, he would try to 
up into a higher place. This question was of observe that courtesy which he conceived 
importance. At present theyknew nothing , to be due to the hon. baronet, by replying 
of the matter. It was extraordinary that to him in a tone and manner, which he 
a motion of so much importance should , should never think it necessary to use to- 
be again hung up.—The chief purpose | wards those who put similar questions 


which he had in rising was to ask ques- 


| 


with a feeling merely hostile. He would 


tions, with the statement of which he had | distinguish clearly those questions, of 
set out, and from which he had been led | which, as he understood, the hon. baronet 


into a larger field of discussion than he 
had anticipated. He hoped that the right 
hon. gentleman would have no difficulty in 
stating to him, whether the noble viscount, 
now holding the high and _ responsible 
situation of Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, held it as a permanent measure of 
the new government, or only as a locum 
tenens of another noble lord, who was, ac- 
cording to common report, to take that 
station. Secondly, whether any commu- 
cation had taken place between the right 
hon. gentleman and those other gentlemen 
an@ noblemen, as to the accession of any 
of them to office, on, or before, or near to, 
the period of the dissolution of the old ad- 
ministration and the formation of the new. 
He hoped he should receive the answers 
to these questions without any mixture of 
anger, or of any thing tending to insult ; 
for he must be allowed to say, that there 
had been a little too much of that tendency 
shown from one side of the House. As 
long as they conducted their proceedings 
in a manner becoming theirrank as English 
gentlemen, and while they preserved temper 
and good humour in their language, things 
would go weil, but not afterwards. He 
would give up no jot of his opinions, 
neither would he enforce them with rude- 
ness; and he did hope that he should not 
experience any such treatment, merely for 
doing that which he felt to be his duty. 
He would not divide the House upon the 
question of going into the committee. 
That had not been at any time his inten- 
tion; but he invited any other member 
who might see reasons for doing so, to 
seize upon this as a fit opportunity to 
express whatever grievances he had to 
complain of. He hoped the House would 
forgive him for the time which he had taken 
up, and that they would give him credit for 
having no earthly motive, but that of doing 
his duty as a faithful member of the House 
of Commons. 

Mr. Canning promised that he would 


| 
| 








had given the customary notice, from 
those which he had answered on a former 
evening, without receiving any such notice. 
He must take leave, before answering, 
however, to enter one caution, for the ad- 
vice of the hon. baronet. His speech, so 
far from being confined to the questions 
which he had proposed, had laid the 
foundation of a wide debate. If this 
were done now with a view of preventing 
him from speaking in the course of the 
discussion which should arise this evening, 
he hoped he might not be considered as 
exhausting his privilege. He would now 
proceed to the two grains of question 
which were included in the hon. baronet’s 
bushel of declaration. First, as to the 
question concerning the formation of the 
ministry, which he could answer plainly, 
courteously, but he feared not satisfac- 
torily; because the same question had 
been put to his right hon. friend: and, as 
notice had been given of a motion on the 
subject for a future day, he would not 
utter one word upon it. The hon. mem- 
ber for Stafford had taken a more manly 
course, and he thanked him for it: it was 
much better than those disgusting modes 
{cheers]—he used the word advisedly— 
those disgusting tricks, by which it was 
intended to get rid of highly important 
questions. He reserved himself for the 
opportunity which would be given by the 
motion of the hon. member for Stafford. 
Till then, neither courtesy nor taunt should 
extort one single word of explanation from 
him [cheers]. The second, and most im- 
portant question was—‘ Did any negotia- 
tion take place at, or during, or about the 
time of, thé dissolution, or re-construction 
of the administration, between him and 
certain persons, whose support he had the 
happiness to enjoy.” Notwithstanding the 
objection which the hon. baronet felt the 
other day at hearing the monosyllable 
‘“* Yes” for an answer, he now hoped that 
he would not take it uncivilly if his reply 
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were * No” falaugh]. In saying that, he 
felt that he should not be doing justice to 
others, if he did not make it known that 
he had received an intimation, if he would . 
take office, that, from a certain number of | 
persons, not very numerous, but of no in- 
considerable weight, he would receive an 
entirely disinterested support [cheers]. | 
Not that any of them bargained for office: | 


of policy by these wretched driblets of 
discussion, but had boldly proposed to 
open the subject to the deliberation of the 
House in due form. He had no doubt, 
that, whenever the time should come, the 
result would be entirely satisfactory to the 
House, and a full vindication of the 
government. 

Mr. Beaumont disowned any association 


they tendered, unconditionally, a cordial with any other person in the notice which 
and disinterested assistance. He would he had given, 

be doing still more injustice, if he did not| Sir 7’. Lethbridge said, that the right 
add, that, driven to straits, as he certainly , hon. gentleman had used the words “cast 
had been, a question had arisen upon the of parts for the exhibition of the evening :” 
subject of accession to office ; which ques- | he could only say, that there was no con- 
tion had been raised by himself, and not | cert between himself and other members 


by any of those gentlemen. This was his 
answer to the second question. The hon. 
baronet wondered how he could agree 
with any individuals of a party with whom 
he had never agreed upon any question 
except the Catholic question; and with 
whom he differed so widely upon the 


question of parliamentary reform. The | 


as to what he had been doing. 
. Mr, Canning said, he meant no offence 
by coupling the hon. member for Stafford 
| with the hon. baronet. But, since it was 
' displeasing, he would take care, in future, 
to separate them. 

The Marquis of Tavistock said, that the 
real question which they had to decide 
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hon. baronet had stated, that, for twenty was, should they give a patient hearing 
years past, up to the time of the present and fair trial to the administration formed 
arrangements, he had always felt towards , by the right hon. gentleman, in obedience 
him (Mr. Canning) the greatest respect | to the commands of the king? For his 
and the greatest confidence. But then it ' own part, he had no inclination for power, 
appeared, that he had, during the whole | nor had he talent for office, In the per- 
of that time, differed quite as much from | formance of his duty to his constituents, 
the hon. baronet on both those questions. | he had found it necessary to keep as much 
In the year 1822, when he introduced the | as possible aloof from political connexions. 
bill for emancipating Catholic peers, the | Jt had been his anxious wish, in the late 
hon. baronet had cautioned the House changes, to keep out of the way of the 
against being led away by what he was negotiations, until the arrangements were 
pleased to call his (Mr. Canning’s) per- | perfected ; reserving to himself, under any 
suasive powers of eloquence ; and declared, | circumstances, full power to adhere to 
that he had been seduced by thent, two | those principles which it had been the 
nights before, to vote against parliamentary | business of his whole life to defend. 
reform, to which he had always before | Long as he had been opposed to the late 
been inclined [cheers]. ,This was the | government, and much as he had differed 
person who was chosen, in the cast of from the right hon. gentleman, he trusted 
parts for this night’s exhibition, to object | that he never should be led to oppose him 
to a government which had been joined, | or his government, right or wrong, without 
without any views of interest, by a few, | reference to the nature of their measures. 
though very important persons; because, | He did not wish to unite himself to either 
upon one of those two questions, some of of the great parties; but, when he saw 
them differed from him in sentiments! | gentlemen so premature in their oppo- 


The hon. baronet had very fully discharged 
the duty which he had undertaken ; and 
he hoped that he also had as satisfactorily 
to the House, answered the hon. baronet’s 
two questions. As to the first of them, 
or as to any particulars concerning. the 
present or the future arrangement of the 
cabinet, he preferred the course taken by 
the hon. member for Stafford, who was 
above the artifice of treating high questions 





| sition, so suddenly pledging themselves to 


plans of hostility and embarrassment so 
exclusively personal—he had almost said 
so rancorous, to the right hon. gentleman 
—not having the patience to wait for 
measures, nor the decency to abstain from 
throwing dirt on one who was, for so long 
a time, their leader—on one under whom 
they had so lately served—when he saw, 
as the hon. member for Stafford had well 
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said, Toryism, in its most’ hideous shape, 
raising its frightful form among them—- 


with all his inclination to watch vigilantly © 


the conduct of every man in administra- 
tion, and much as he was moved by the 
spirit of opposition, of which he could not, 
even now, entirely divest himself—he 


should be wanting in public duty, if he | 
'and rancorous Opposition, he had come 
down on the night of the shipping ques- 


did not say, that though he could not give 
a certain promise of entire support to the 
new administration, he felt decidedly in- 
clined to protest against the measures 
which had been taken against it, by the 
hon. baronet, and the two right hon. 
gentlemen who had thought fit to with- 
draw from his majesty’s government. 
During the whole course of his political 
life, he never remembered to have wit- 
nessed conduct so hard, to say the least 
of it, as that which had been pursued 
towards the right hon. gentleman and 
those who had thought proper to act with 
him. He strongly objected to the anxiety 
which had been shown to perplex the right 
hon. gentleman at the outset of his govern- 
ment—to overthrow him by an overwhelm- 
ing attempt, before he had got properly 
seated, and before he could choose his 
course; and it strongly inclined him to 
that side which seemed not to have fair play. 
He was certain that this must be the feel- 
ing of all who were not smarting from 
official disappointment, and the pangs of 
mortified ambition. As to the right hon, 
member for Oxford, he did not by any 
means intend to class him with the other 
opponents of administration. This ex- 
pression of his sentiments, the opportu- 
nity of doing which he owed to their kind- 
ness and patient attention, he thought due 
to his constituents; and he had taken this 
course, with the view of making it known 
to them. Conceiving that the administra- 
tion was formed on principles which bid 
fairer for the advantage of the country 
than that which preceded it, and reserving 
to himself the right of opposing it only 
when the measures of government should 
lead him to think otherwise, he would so 
far give his support to the right hon. 
ntleman. 

Mr. Peel said, that he must have ex- 
tremely misunderstood the noble marquis, 
if he had not been classed with the two 
right hon. gentlemen upon whose conduct 
the noble marquis had commented, not in 
a very moderate manner, accompanied 
with personalities and censure, applied to 
him, because of his separating himself, in 
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}an official sense, from the right hon. 
‘gentleman ; whom yet he hoped he might 


call his right hon. friend. It was not 
with any view to office that he had taken 
his course in the first instance ; nor was 
it on account of his regret for the loss of 
it that he had spoken on a former evening. 
So far from his acting as one of a factious 


tion, to support his right hon. friend, the 
President of the Board of Trade. He 
certainly had stated that which he felt to 
be a difficulty in the formation of the new 
ministry. When he saw many hon. gen- 
tlemen who had been uniformly opposed 
to government, abandoning, as it seemed 
to him, their principles, and taking seats 
behind his right hon. friend, and about to 
take office under him, he did say, that he 
must refuse his confidence until he knew 
of whom the government was to be com- 
posed, and what were the measures which 
gave acement to the coalition. He ex- 
pected, naturally enough under the. cir- 
cumstances, that a triumph was antici- 
pated on the two great questions of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation and Parliamentary Re- 
form. When he heard the right hon. 
gentleman declare, that the question of 
Parliamentary Reform would be opposed as 
before, and that he would not support the 
repeal of the Test act, he then felt, that 
those questions, so far from being in 
any danger, had obtained, by the accession 
of their supporters to a government pre- 
pared to oppose them, a most signal 
triumph. What objection, then, could he 
be supposed to entertain to the formation 
of a cabinet, which secured the triumph 
of his own principles? What rancour or 
personal hostility could he, who had never 
served for the advantages of office, feel 
for the accession of a party to office, upon 
terms which established his own principles 
with more safety than ever? What ob- 
jection could he have to a plan of adminis- 
tration formed on the principle of ex- 
cluding, by those who before did not agree 
upon any but the Catholic question? He 
promised his most zealous support and 
assistance, in as full a measure as he had 
given them, to any inquiries into the 
ancient institutions of the.country, with 
a view to their amelioration and reform. 
He had not adopted those plans which 
he had brought before the House because 
he was in office; nor was he disposed to 
abandon them because he had quitted it. 
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He hoped he had explained satisfactorily 
the reasons of the course which he had 
taken on a former evening. He admitted, 
that the right hon. gentleman had then 
explained the terms of the coalition in a 
perfectly satisfactory manner. He would 
only add an opinion which he still enter- 
tained, that if there were to be any junction 
of the members of that party to the ad- 
ministration, it was but fair that it should 
at once take place, that the House and 
the country might know what they had to 
expect. He was never more surprised 
than to find himself, as the consequence 
of that speech, classed, by the noble lord, 
as one of a factious Opposition. When 
he first came into parliament, his right 
hon. friend did indeed form a part of 
what he conceived, with great deference, 
to be a factious Opposition. His right 
hon. friend must know well, from his ex- 
perience at that time, what a factious 
Opposition really was ; of what value was 
its support; and the inconvenience which 
resulted from its success. He denied the 
fact, and utterly disclaimed the intention, 
of giving any thing like a factious Oppo- 
sition to the present administration. 

The Marquis of Tavistock said, that if 
any thing which he had said, was offensive 
to the right hon. gentleman, he was sorry 
for having spoken it; nothing could be 
further from his intention. What he 
wished to have said was, that he was sorry 
to find the right hon. gentleman descend 
from that high station which he occupied 
in the House, to join an Opposition, headed 
by the hon. baronet, and the late under Se- 
cretary of the Home Department. It ap- 
peared that he had been mistaken in the 
views of the right hon. gentleman, and he 
was glad of the opportunity of having him- 
self set right upon the subject. 

Mr. Yates Peel said, that if any one ac- 
cused him of being one of a rancorous and 
factious Opposition, it was an abominable 
falsehood. 

Mr. Matberly explained the reasons why 
he had postponed his financial notices for 
this session, because he placed the fullest 
confidence in the right hon. gentleman’s 
promise to appoint a committee of finance 
next session, to enter fully into all the parts 
of the public expenditure. To suppose 
that the proposed committee would not be 
a fair one, would be an insult to the go- 
vernment. In full reliance upon this pro- 
mise, he should not oppose any of this 
year’sestimates; not even the Penitentiary 
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item, to whieh he strongly objected. He 
hoped, however, that the committee would 
be nominated very early in the next session, 
so as to report before the end of it, and he 
begged leave to suggest that, during the 
recess, the Treasury would appoint addi- 
tional clerks to get all the necessary papers 
ready for the committee, so as that no 
pause should occur in their labours. 

Sir Joseph Yorke said, it might be neces- 
sary for members like himself to state on 
the present occasion the grounds upon 
which they stood with regard to the pre- 
sent government. It was now thirty-seven 
years since he sat on the Opposition side 
of the House, and now that the lion and 
the lamb had lain down together, they 
ought, in the language of their parlia- 
mentary prayer, “to give up all partial 
affections.” He meant to have risen after 
his amiable and excellent friend sir Tho- 
mas Lethbridge. Indeed when he had 
heard the hon. baronet, he thought, for 
the moment, that he was under a delusion 
as to his identity, and that the clerk of 
the Crown had just struck out the hon. 
baronet’s name, and substituted that of sir 
Francis Wronghead. He rose, now, 
merely for the purpose of stating, that the 
speech of the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Peel) was any thing but factious. He 
thought it displayed a great deal of manly 
sentiment, couched in language of great 
perspicuity. He proposed to take that 
right hon. gentleman for his beacon 
upon the Catholic question; and, al- 
though he intended to give a general 
support to his majesty’s government, he 
should consider himself led by that right 
hon. gentleman, as long as the cabinet 
continued to be composed of men who 
are not united upon the subject, and 
who do not choose to come forward 
and say, they proposed to make the carry- 
ing of the Catholic question a measure of 
administration. As long as the question 
remained in that state, he should continue 
to follow the course of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, unless the government came for- 
ward and declared that they could not 
govern Ireland, nor insure the prosperity 
of the empire, without giving emancipation 
to the Catholics. 

Lord Clifton said, he felt that, in the 
present crisis of affairs, every public man 
was bound to express his opinions. He 
had given the subject the best considera- 
tion in his power; and, after mature deli- 
beration, he. had: formed an opinion, which 

















he thought it his duty honestly and openly | 
toexpress. He had, from the first, thought 
that the government, as at present consti- | 
tuted, was not such as was likely to com- 
mand the confidence of the people or the 
House, That opinion he had formed from | 
reasons of his own, which it was not ne- 
cessary to state. While he held that opi- | 
nion, however, he felt equally bound to | 
declare, that he preferred that government 
to any which they were likely to obtain by 
a change, and that therefore he was deter- 
mined to give it his support. He was the 
more induced to support it, from having 
had an opportunity of witnessing the con- 
duct of some of those who were lately 
members of the administration. He had 
seen them running into an instantaneous 
Opposition, not to the measures of the 
new government—for measures none had 
been yet proposed—but into an avowed 
opposition to the personal characters of 
the very man who had been recently their 
colleague in office ; and that, too, in such 
atone and manner as must induce all ra- 
tional men to beware of connecting them- 
selves with them asa party. These were 
some of the reasons which induced him to 
support the present government; and he 
was not at all disposed to depart from that 
course from any thing he had heard re- 
specting the Catholic question; for he 
never could consent to allow, that men 
were to be goaded into the adoption of any 
measure by the taunts of their adversa- 
ries, or that they were to be forced to 
bring forward the question merely be- 
cause they were told to do so by those 
who acknowledged themselves to be its 
most inveterate enemies. But, above all, 
he must reprobate the conduct of those 
who, although the avowed friends of the | 
Catholics, do not disdain to make this 
unwillingness to comply with the sugges- 
tions of their adversaries one of the rea- 
sons for their opposition to the present | 
government. 
Sir J. Sebright said, he had been for | 
twenty years a member of that House, | 
and during that time it could never be 
said of him that he allied himself to any | 
party. He did not mean to disparage, at | 
the same time, those combinations of | 
public men, for the furtherance of what | 
they thought the public good, which went , 
by the name of party. He knew that | 
they had been eminently useful to the 
country at different times. He “had,” 
therefore, always acted independently on : 
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| as a member of the cabinet. 








those principles which he believed to be 
most nearly connected with the national 
benefit. It was in a spirit similar to that 
which guided him during his parliament- 
ary life, that he now stated his determi- 
nation, in duty to his sovereign, to his 
country and himself, to give his feeble, 
but his decided support to the adminis- 
tration, at the head of which, he rejoiced 
to say, was the right hon. gentleman op- 
posite. Much had been said in censure 
of those gentlemen who had quitted the 
Opposition side of the House to join the 
ranks of the minister. He would not at- 
tempt to apologise for their conduct : they 
were fully equal to the task of answering 
for themselves; he would, however, beg 
to call the attention of some of the hon. 
gentlemen near him to this—that both 
during the last session and the session be- 
fore the last, many of the measures of 
government had received the support both 
of himself and the gentlemen who usually 
constituted the Opposition. To the right 
hon. gentleman opposite he believed the 
country was much indebted for the recent 
change in its policy; and he was glad to 
see his government strengthened, by being 
purged of its greatest incumbrance—he 
meant of its narrow-minded and preju- 
diced portion. He rejoiced at the retire- 
ment of men who would have provoked 
the rebellion of five millions of their fel- 
low subjects, rather than concede the 
Catholic question. In the place of such 
men there was now a cabinet, not 
pledged to unite in support of that mea- 
sure, but possessing a majority in its fa- 
vour. He looked to the right hon. gen- 


| tleman for sustaining the honour and cha- 
_racter of the country by his own trans- 


cendent talents, and the support of those 


| who surrounded him. He respected the 


right hon. gentleman (Mr. Peel), and re- 
gretted the loss of his services as a secre- 
tary of state; but he did not regret him 
He did not 
think that a man holding opinions which 
he must call bigotted was fit to hold the 
helm of state in any country, Catholic or 
Protestant. The right hon. gentleman 
was, perhaps, only fitted to manage the 
estates of his holiness the pope; for the 
prejudices of their minds seemed to be 
precisely of the same genus, although 
there was some difference as to their ap- 
plication, His majesty had thought fit to 
exercise his prerogative in the appoint- 
ment of a ministry, and the only question 
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to be determined in that House was, whe- | 
ther they would support those who were | 
disposed to pursue a liberal and enlight- | 
ened policy, or go back again to the con- | 
trol of that miserable remnant which had | 
been discarded. 

Mr. E. Wodehouse said, that in the pre- 
sent state of the public mind, he had felt 
it would be highly satisfactory to the House, 
and advantageous to the country, if the. 
subject was fairly brought forward by a | 
motion upon the state of the country. He | 
had accordingly addressed a letter to the | 
right hon. the President of the Board of | 
Trade, on the 6th of May, stating that 
opinion, and he had received an answer | 
from Somerset-house, which he would read | 
to the House. “My dear Sir, when we | 
parted, I think we were agreed that a great 
deal of good might result, in the present | 
state of the country, from a motion upon | 
the state of the nation, and that the sooner 
that motion was made the better; but you 
seemed also to think that it would be a 
great deal better if that motion came from 
a decided opponent of the government, 
rather than, from a person who was an 
avowed friend ”— 

Mr. Lyttleton entreated his hon. friend, 
not to persist in reading the correspond- 
dence. He had reason to believe that his 
right hon. friend was averse to the exposure 
of letters which were intended to be 
private. 

Mr. Huskisson begged his hon. friend to 
recollect that the letter he held in his hand 
was marked “ private.” As far as he 
recollected, the hon. gentleman requested 
the letter to be returned to him; but he 
certainly did not contemplatethe possibility 
of its being made public. 

Mr. Wodehouse exclaimed, “ There sits 
the right hon. gentleman. I rose to vin- 
dicate my character from the foulest 
calumnies. This very day a gentleman I 
have known for years, both at Oxford, and 
while I have been a member of this House, 
declared to me, that there was no end to 
the calumnies propagated against me.” 

Mr. Portman was confident there was no 
gentleman who could, for a moment, sup- 
pose the character of his hon. friend likely 
to be affected by anything which had taken 
place between him and the President of 
the Board of Trade. 

Mr. Huskisson did not think the hon. 
member could have any reason to fear 
calumny, on account of what was contained’ 





in the notes, He objected to their being 
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made public, more upon the: principle of 
their being private, than from any disin- 
clination to the exposure of their con- 
tents. 

Mr. Wodehouse said, he would offer only 
one word more. He did not rise to stib- 
stantiate private honour, but public honour. 
He did not so much desire to vindicate his 
own character, as to defend public men, 
and to uphold official integrity. For that 
purpose alone he had offered himself to 
the House. 

Upon the question, that the Speaker do 
leave the chair, 

Mr. Hume said, that the right hon. 
gentleman opposite must see, that the 
country expected of him a change of ptin- 
ciple in financial matters. He concurred 
perfectly in the opinions which the hon. 
baronet had ores in the very manly 
speech which. he had just made, and he 
trusted that any observations which might 
now fall from him would not lead any hon. 
member to suppose that he differed from 
those opinions. This, however, he felt it 
his duty to say, that the country expected 
relief. They were now in the thirteenth 
year of peace. At the conclusion of the 
war, the nation had been led to expect 
relief year after year; but let the House 
reflect how those thirteen years had passed’ 
away. Therehad been a military establish- 
ment, only suitable to a state of actual 
warfare, constantly kept up, and they were 
now in a state of utter bankruptcy. In 
1821, the expenditure was brought within 
the income of the government; and he 
hoped that the same would be done this 
year. In the last year, the House had 
agreed to add eight and a half millions to 
the unfunded debt, under a promise that a 
similar sum should be taken from the 
funded debt. That vote he should never 
have agreed to, had it not been from the 
unparalleled distresses of the country, and 
the promises of relief which were then held’ 
out. The House might not generally know, 
that no relief whatever had been given to 
the country. On the contrary, the expen- 
diture had exceeded the revenue by four 
millions and a half, and the debt of the 
country had consequently increased. When 
the business relative to Portugal was 
brought forward, he had implored the 
right hon. gentleman opposite to pause 
before he took a step which, throwing 
the political consequences of it altogether 
aside, must entail great expense upon the 
country. And, how did matters now stand ? 
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Why, there was a deficiency of four mil- 
lions and a half last year, and there 
would be a similar deficiency this; and 
yet they were still keeping up the farce of 
a sinking fund. He hoped the right hon. 
gentleman would not be induced to defer 
his intended committee of finance until next 
year, but set about it immediately. With 
respect to going into the committee of 
supply now, he thought that he was entitled 
to ask of the right hon. gentleman not to 
proceed to it until he had first redeemed 
the pledge given by the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, not to ask for an 
more supplies, until he had brought for- 
ward his financial statement for the year. 
If he thought that the line of conduct 
which he was now pursuing would throw 
any impediment in the way of the right 
hon. gentleman, he would abandon it. He 
did not think that it would; andhe thought, 
that, after what he had said, he was justi- 
fied in asking how far ministers could make 
up the deficiency in the year’s revenue; 
and whether the right hon. gentleman op- 
posite meant to take any immediate means 
of lessening the expenditure of the 
country ? 

Mr. Herries, in the absence of his right 
hon. friend, would not undertake to enter 
into any explanation of the topics adverted 
to by the hon. member, but would submit 
to his consideration, and to that of the 
House, that although such an intimation as 
was adverted to by him might have been 
given, yet that some circumstances had 
since taken place which would justify a 
postponement beyond the period at which 
his noble friend had expressed his inten- 
tion of bringing the budget forward. He 
knew it was his noble friend’s intention to 
have brought it forward; but he trusted 
the circumstances to which he alluded 
would satisfy the hon, member why an 
altered course had been adopted. The 
estimates which he would that night pro- 
pose would bear no considerable proportion 
to the general financial statement which 
his right hon. friend would bring forward 
on another occasion : after what had fallen 
from the hon. member for Abingdon, he 
did not expect that any opposition would 
be made to voting the Miscellaneous 
Estimates, which were brought down to 
the lowest possible standard. 

Mr. Canning, who had just entered 
the House, said, that if he did not 
at that moment enter into the explana- 
tion which the honourable member re- 





quired, it was because he reserved it for a 
future period, when he should be able 
to submit the financial statement in a 
manner more satisfactory to the House 
and country than he could do at present. 
That statement he hoped to make on 
that day fortnight: The estimates which 
would be previously. proposed in the Com- 
mittee of Supply would bear noimmediate 
reference to that general statement, and 
would be only such as were indispensable 
to the public service. For his own part, 
he was desirous that the House should be 
put in possession of the annual financial 
statement as early as possible. It should 
be remembered, however, that it was not 
customary to bring forward the budget 
previously to voting the ways and means, 

Colonel Davies thought, that, con- 
sidering the arduous duties which the right 
hon. gentleman had had to perform, he 





was entitled to the indulgence of the 
House, but at the same time, he must ap- 
prove of the course which his hon. friend 
was pursuing, in requiring every possible 
reduction. Government ought certainly 
to bear a great share of the blame for 
mis-spending the public money; but that 
House, which was the guardian of the 
public purse, was more culpable in wink- 
ing at such extravagance. Millions had 
been voted away at times when, if the 
House had been counted, there were not 
sufficient members present to make a 
House. If the right hon. gentleman 
would seat himself upon a basis from which 
he was not to be shaken, in the hearts of 
the people, he would do so by reducing the 
expenditure of the country, and make 
himself the most popular minister that 
this country ever had. 

Lord Howick said, that the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had promised, 
that the House should not be called to 
vote any more supplies until tke general 
statement had been brought forward, and 
it was upon that pledge that he rested 
his opinion. It could not be denied that 
the right hon. gentleman had many 
difficulties to contend with; but, at the 
same time, he did not see why these 
supplies should not be deferred until he 
had brought forward his general state- 
ment. He was anxious not to throw 
obstacles in the way of government, but 
he thought that there ought to be no 
expenditure, until the means by which 
that expenditure was to be met had been 





pointed out; and, upon that ground, 
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the hon. member for Montrose’ should 
have his vote, if he persevered in his op- 
sition. 

Lord Milton said, that when he gave it 
as his opinion, that the committee should 
be gone into, the hon. member for Mon- 
trose must not suppose that he meant to 
desert him in his endeavours to bring 
about an economical reform. Next to 
Ireland, he thought the state of the finances 
of this country the most alarming object 
that presented itself to the consideration 
of that House. He could not see without 
alarm so small a surplus as one million over 
the expenditure of the country. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, he was sure 
the right hon. gentleman opposite would 
feel gratified when he told him, that a 
large number of his constituents were sa- 
tisfied with his government. For his own 
part, though he continued in his former 
seat, he would give the right hon. gentle- 
man his support as far as he could [cheers], 
in spite of the very degrading language 


- which had been used towards him else- 


where. He had often heard severe reflec- 
tions passed upon the debates of the com- 
mon council of London. They had been 
called a set of men, who used nothing but 
vulgar language. But he must say, that 
he never heard anything elsewhere which 
nearly approached the language to which 
he referred. He hoped his hon. friend, 
the member for Montrose, with whom he 
had so often voted, would not embarrass 
the right hon. gentleman, and drive him to 
a corner of pounds, shillings, and pence. 
He had only one complaint to make against 
the right hon. gentleman, and that was for 
an expression into which he had been 
goaded. He hoped that whatever he might 
say as to parliamentary reform, which he 
had always opposed, he would not again 
get up in his place and say, that he would 
oppose the repeal of the Test act to the last 
hour of hislife[No, no!]. Frequent allusions 
had been made to the march of intellect. 
Now, although the right hon. gentleman 
might have proceeded on this march, even 
to the very pinnacle, he thought the time 
would yet come when hewould think that the 
difficulties under which so many thousand 
Dissenters laboured ought to be removed. 
He should conclude by observing, that on 
all occasions where the measures of govern- 
ment were directed to the public good, the 
right hon. gentleman might be sure of his 
support. 

Sir Robert Wilson rose to make one ob- 
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servation.on what had fallen from the worth 
alderman. To those who knew him, he 
need hardly say, that he was a friend to 
civil and religious liberty in the most com- 
prehensive sense of the term. He there- 
fore blamed the Dissenters for not having 
made common cause with their Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects in petitioning the 
legislature for a repeal of those acts; and 
for that reason he, for one, should join 
the right hon. gentleman in opposing their 
repeal. It was for this reason—because 
there were eighteen millions composing the 
population of the country, eight millions of 
which were excluded from those rights 
which the other ten millions enjoyed. Now, 
if, according to the worthy alderman’s 
view, the Test act ought to be repealed 
with reference to the Dissenters, that class 
of persons would unite in keeping the Ro- 
man Catholics from participating in the 
rights which were conceded to themselves. 

Mr. S. Wortley put it to the hon. gen- 
tlemen who were engaged in these irrele- 
vant discussions, whether it would not be 
more beneficial to the public service, that 
the House should at once proceed to busi- 
ness. 

The House then went into the Commit- 
tee; in which the several Miscellaneous 
Estimates were agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, May 14. 


Vote or THANKS TO THE ARMY IN 
Inp1a.] Lord Goderich, in pursuance of 
the notice which he had given, rose for 
the purpose of proposing to their lordships 
to pass a Vote of Thanks to the Army and 
Navy of England, which had been recently 
employed in the eastern hemisphere; and 
if it was now some time since the period 
when their lordships used to be called 
upon, almost annually, to testify the sense 
which they entertained of the invaluable 
services which the fleets and armies of his 
majesty rendered to the country, it was 
impossible that their lordships should not 
recollect, that the very infrequency of these 
motions resulted from the peace, which 
was itself the result of the unparalleled 
successes, for which their lordships had been 
called upon to express their gratitude. Hefelt 
it to be impossible for himto discharge the 
duty which he had to-day to perform, of pro« 
posing to their lordships to thank the army 
in India, without recollecting, with no or- 
dinary degree of pride and satisfaction, 
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that it fell to his lot, at the termination of 
that war, to be one of those individuals 
who were: selected by the other House of 
Parliament to convey their thanks to a 
great and illustrious duke, whom they 
thought it am honour to themselves to 
thank for the services which he had ren- 
dered to his country; and he was per- 
suaded, that there was no man in their 
lordships’ house, or in the country, who 
would join with him with greater sincerity, 
in asking parliament to express their sense 
of the services of the army in India than 
that noble duke himself; particularly when 
he recollected, that the theatre where those 
services were performed was the theatre 
where the illustrious duke first unsheathed 
that sword which had flashed so many 
years in terror to the enemies, and in glory 
to the friends, of this country. He felt it 
his duty to make these preliminary obser- 
vations, as an act of justice to that noble 
individual ; and he should now proceed to 
submit to their lordships the grounds upon 
which he thought they were called upon 
to a their approbation; and in doing 
so he should not advert to any of those 
political topics connected with the cause 
and origin of the war against the Burmese, 
or the attack upon the fortress of Bhurt- 
pore. It was manifestly desirable to ab- 
stain from topics which had a tendency to 
disturb that unanimity which was most de- 
sirable in cases of this kind, and which 
certainly added no ordinary grace to the 
thanks of parliament. The circumstances 
which led to the operations conducted by 
sir Archibald Campbell against the Bur- 
mese, originated a considerable time befcre 
the government of India felt called upon 
to resort to actual hostilities ; and it was 
impossible that they should not feel, that 
they were about to undertake operations 
of no ordinary difficulty. The country 
was entirely unknown, and communication 
was exceedingly difficult. The only mode 
for our troops to stfike a decisive blow 
against the enemy, and capture the capi- 
tal, was by availing themselves of the course 
of the great river which led from the capital 
to Rangoon. Although the nature of the 
enemy’s country was unknown, this cir- 
cumstance was perfectly known—that the 
people were warlike and resolute men, who 
had a very high sense of their own import- 
ance, and of theirown means. It was im- 
possible, therefore, that the operations of 
our troops could be attended with imme- 
diate: success, in a country where great 
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difficulties were opposed to the movements 
of the troops. However, assoon as a hos- 
tile feeling was shown on the part of the 
Burmese, the most active preparations 
were made to take the field. And it was 
impossible for language to convey in suffi- 
ciently strong terms the efforts made by 
sir Thomas Monro, the head of the govern 

ment of Madras; in which presidency the 
main body of the troops was collected, who 
were drawn from great distances with the 
utmost rapidity. But the merit of the 
praise was not due to sir Thomas Monro 
alone, who brought the troops together ; for 
there were few circumstances under which 
the native troops had so signalized them- 
selves, and their conduct gave a character 
to that portion of the forces of the East 
India company, which was beyond all 
praise, and which was, in a military 
point of view, of no ordinary inter- 
est; for their lordships well knew the 
aversion which the native troops felt 
to operations of such a kind; besides 
which, a superstitious feeling prevailed 
among them with respect to the fortress of 
Bhurtpore. Most of the native troops had’ 
been brought from distances of many 
hundred miles ; some from a distance of a 
thousand miles, and yet there were no 
more than two individuals who had not 
embarked with their corps. The first 
operations of the army were directed 
agamst Rangoon; and, though the enemy 
had not the means of making a defence 
of that »osition, yet our troops found it 
impossible to advance a single step with- 
out opposition. The enemy knew the 
strength of his own country, availed him- 
self of his own resources, and kept up that 
desultory warfare, which exposed our troops 
to every privation, and made the effects of 
climate still more destructive. The skill 
which the enemy displayed in the defence 
of his country manifested no ordinary 
degree of capacity, bearing on defensive 
warfare. Nothing, however, could with- 
stand the attack of our troops. Every 
inch of ground was contested, step 
by step, in personal conflicts between 
man and man; and in every instance 
our troops were successful, and the’ 
result was the entire dispersion of the 
force which the enemy could collect, and 
his ultimately suing for peace. But he 
ought to advert—indeed, it would be gross 
injustice to another branch of the service 
if he did not advert—to the advantageous’ 
co-operation of the naval force, without 
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the assistance of which it would have been 
totally impossible for the land operations 
to have succeeded. The supplies could 
never have been carried up, but for the 
facilities the river afforded; which were 
not, however, without countervailing diffi- 
culties. The river was navigated by vessels 
of the enemy, denominated war-boats ; 
and, if there had not been a competent 


naval force, directed by that energy which | 


had always characterized the British navy, 
that naval force of the Burmese would have 
rendered unsuccessful the operations of the 
troops. However great might be his 
opinion of the services of the army, he 
was bound to manifest the same feeling 
with respect to the co-operations of the 
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| the fortress by sir Edward Paget, and 

afterwards by lord Combermere, when the 
accumulated number of troops and artillery 
made success infallible. It was of no incon- 
siderable importance, and the circum- 
stance was a strong proof of the judgment 
with which the attack was planned, that, 
when every thing was prepared, and the 
batteries erected, not a moment was lost 
in giving them their full effect; and, in 
the course of a few weeks, this mighty, and 
hitherto considered impregnable, fortress 
was taken by assault, though defended by 
the greatest vigour and bravery. After 
the loss of four thousand men, the enemy 
was under the necessity of surrendering 
| this key-stone of their strength, and of 





navy. He did not think it necessary for , yielding up a fortress of the greatest im- 
him to trouble their lordships by going ' portance to the security of cur empire in 
into details, or by mentioning, m par- | the east. He was afraid he had detained 
ticular, the names of individuals. Those | their lordships too long; but he hoped 
names were contained in the motions; and | they were too ready to do justice to the 
would find, in the records of their lordships’ | efforts of their countrymen, not to pardon the 
House, a testimony which was far beyond | weakness of his eulogium. He now begged 
the transitory eulogium which so humble | leave to move, “ That the thanks of the 
an individual as himself might presume to | House should be given to lord Combermere, 
pass. With respect to the fortress of ,Commander-in-chiefof the forces in India, 
Bhurtpore, those persons who had not for the zeal and meritorious conduct he 
applied their minds to subjects of this | displayed in commanding the troops 
kind, might, at first view, think it not employed in the attack upon Bhurtpore, 
deserving the attention of their lord-| er particularly for the judgment with 
ships, that a small and isolated fortress | which he planned the assault upon that 
should have been captured after a regular | fortress, the success of which has been 
siege and assault: but there were some highly valuable to the reputation of the 
circumstances connected with that fortress, | British arms.” He likewise moved votes 
which gave it no ordinary importance in| of thanks, similar to those passed in the 
the eyes of the government of India, and House of Commons on Tuesday last, to 
the successful assault of that position fully ‘the different officers and men, and to the 
deserved their lordships’ thanks. That | army and navy. 

fortress had always been considered in| The Duke of Wellington said, he did 
India as a very strong place, and had, | not mean to enter into the details which 
twenty years ago, successfully resisted a his noble friend had gone into, but he 
vigorous attack made upon it; and the | hoped it would not be deemed presumptuous 
failure of that attempt had inspired the | in him to offer a few words on the occa- 
natives with such a conviction of its | sion, particularly when their lordships 
strength, or rather such a superstitious considered the relation in which he stood 
belief that it was invulnerable, as made it to the officers and troops employed in 
acquire in their eyes the greatest import- | India. If he had had no other motive for 
ance, and rendered it the rallying point | addressing their lordships, he should have 
of every person hostile to the Indian , been induced to do so by the kind remarks 
government. It was impossible to say of his noble friend, who had attached more 
what the consequences would have been, | merit to him than his services deserved. 
of either leaving that fortress in the pos- | With respect to Bhurtpore, his noble 
session of the rajah, or of failing in the friend had acquainted their lordships with 
attempt which had beemmade. He could that superstitious notion which invested 
say, with perfect truth and justice, that | the fortress with impregnability; and he 
the preparations made to ensure the, had also informed their lordships of the 
certainty of success were only equalled by | attack which had been made on it twenty 
the attack. An attack was made upon years ago. It was only justice to the 
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governor of India to observe, that he had 
prepared the way for the success of lord 
Combermere, and had displayed the 
greatest anxiety, that means sufficient for 
the purpose should be placed under his 
command. This justice was due to the 
governor-general ; but he must also say, 
that no time was lost in beginning opera- 
tions. His noble friend, lord Combermere, 
had lost no time in joining the army on 
his arrival in India, and had travelled up- 
wards of a thousand miles in ten days, in 
order that he might begin the operations 
at a proper season. He had commenced 
those operations, and carried them on, 
with that vigour and activity which ensured 
their success ; and had closed them by a 
military feat which had never been sur- 
passed by any army upon any occasion. 
With respect to the operations in Ava, he 
must say, that little more was known of 
that country than its name. The Indian 
government knew nothing of the climate, 
nor of the nature of the government or the 
people. They knew nothing respecting 
its military force, for of any of those cir- 
cumstances which would enable a man 
to form a plan of military operations, or 
found any notion in what way to proceed 
to carry onawar. The government knew 
nothing of the topography or geography 
ofthe country. Underthese circumstances, 
sir A. Campbell went to Rangoon with his 
army, at the commencement of the rainy 
season; and it was not, therefore, to be 
wondered at, that the operations should 
have excited so much anxiety and doubts 
as to their termination. The army found 
that every animal had been driven out of 
the country ; and every man suffered under 
great privations, in consequence of the 
want of provisions. It was not possible 
to describe the nature of those privations 
which the troops had suffered ; and which 
were aggravated by the climate of the 
country. The officers and troops had, 
however, borne all these privations, and 
encountered every difficulty, with the 
greatest cheerfulness ; and, after vanquish- 
ing a numerous enemy, brought the 
contest to an end honourable to this coun- 
try, by that which he hoped would be a 
lasting peace. Under these circumstances, 
he conceived there never had been an 
occasion upon which their lordships had 
been called upon to express their approba- 
tion, where it was better deserved. 

The Earl. of Carlisle thought, after the 
satisfactory testimony which had just been 
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borne to the services of those’ troops 
whom it was proposed to thank, it might 
be deemed presumptuous in him to attempt 
to follow up that testimony by any ex- 
pression of his sentiments;. but, having 
formerly held a situation, however subordi- 
nate, connected with the affairsiof India, 
he felt anxious to offer his humble tribute 
of applause to those important services 
rendered by the capture of Bhurtpore; 
the conquest of which would, he trusted, 
secure permanent peace to that part of the 
British empire. But if their lordships 
admired the gallantry which led to that 
conquest, they ought, in a still greater 
degree, to admire the cool and collected 
courage, the patient and enduring spirit, 
which animated the army, and preserved 
its energy, until the time for action arrived, 
when they pursued a new enemy ina mew 
country, hunted him from his recesses, and 
finally dictated the terms of peace at a 
short distance from his capital. He thought 
that praise was due, not only to the 
military, but to the naval force. He had 
no wish to create any difference of opinion ; 
but he could have wished, that the name 
of the governor-general, who had so ably 
made every preparation for the war, might 
have been inserted in the thanks of the 
House. He perfectly understood the dis- 
tinction drawn by his noble friend; but he 
regretted that the noble lord who presided 
over the government in India had been 
subject to unfounded misrepresentations, 
though he trusted that his noble friend 
would answer those misrepresentations 
satisfactorily to his country, by two ex- 
pressive words—Ava and Bhurtpore. 

The Earl of Morley thought that, con- 
sidering the patient and enduring spirit of 
the army, it would be difficult to select an 
occasion upon which the tribute of national 
gratitude was more deserved. Though he 
felt, with his noble friend, that it would 
not be strictly within the usage of parlia- 
ment to express, in a separate motion, 
the sense they entertained of the civil 
government of India, still he thought it 
would be an act of gross injustice, if he 
did not advert to the firmness and wisdom 
of those councils which gave energy to our 
armies. The votes of thanks were restricted 
to the operations in Ava and against 
Bhurtpore ; but it did not appear by any 
thing in those motions, that the one opera- 
tion was not subsequent to the other, and 
that the resources of the one were not 
transferred to the other. Such, however, 
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was not the case. It was during the most 
trying period of the operations in Ava, that 
the enterprise against Bhurtpore became 
urgent; and government so admirably 
managed their resources, that they were 
enabled to equip and send into the field an 
army, fully adequate to the purposes for 
which it was formed. He thought great 
praise was due to the governor-general for 
his firmness and wisdom, without which 
the capture of Bhurtpore would never have 
taken place. Great as had been the success 
against Bhurtpore, and the advantages 
derived from it, that noble lord was as 
slow to claim merit for those advantages, 
as he was before ready to repel those 
charges brought against him, during the 
‘continuance of the military operations. 
Grievous were the forebodings, and griev- 
ous the complaints, against that noble lord 
during the prosecution of the war. It was 
now, indeed, generally acknowledged, that 
at the time that noble lord arrived in India, 
the question of going to war with Ava was 
no longer an open question ; and such was 
the determination of the government of 
Ava to measure their forces with us in the 
field, that a few months of feverish repose 


-were the most that could be expected. 


The Earl of Harrowby said, that after 
the observations that had been made, he 
considered it necessary for some member 
of government to declare, that the glorious 
results of the war were not only attributable 
to the valour of our troops, but to the 
judgment and discretion of the governor- 
general. The only reason why the noble 
lord had not been included in the vote of 
thanks was, that it was not usual that 
thanks should be voted to the civil officers 
of the state. The only occasion in which 
that usage had been departed from, was in 
the instance of a noble relative of the noble 
duke, who had, to a certain extent, adopted 
the military character, by placing himself 
at the head of the expedition. He begged 
to declare, in the most unqualified manner, 
that great merit was due to the noble lord 
at the head of the government : for it was 
not only the valour of our troops, but the 
firmness and judgment of the noble lord, 
which had secured to the country such 
brilliant success. The noble lord had 
already received from the hand of his 
sovereign a splendid mark of his approba- 
tion ; and if any thing could add to the 
gratification, it would be the sentiments 
expressed by their lordships on the present 


occasion, especially. by the noble duke. 
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New ADMINISTRATION — Forzicn 
Misstons.] The Marquis of Londonderry 
said, that, after the debate on Thursday 
last—after the extraordinary eulogium that 
they had heard on a right hon. gentleman, 
—after the unanswerable speech they had 
heard from a noble earl who sat behind 
him, detailing the proceedings by which 
that gentleman had succeeded; and which 
seemed to amount to a kind of conspiracy, 
—after all the display of that person’s 
consistency—he felt that he must again 
claim their lordships’ indulgence, while 
he stated the reasons which induced him 
to bring forward the motion which he 
was induced to press ; not imputing to the 
noble lords opposite any improper distri- 
bution of the funds intrusted to their 
charge, not with any view of finding fault 
with the expenditure, or the persons who 
had received it, or with any expectation 
of displacing them, but merely to show the 
different state of the Foreign Office in the 
year 1822 and at the present period. If 
his noble friend opposite would declare, 
that the present government was to be the 
permanent government, he would at once 
cease to press this or any other motion on 
the subject ; but, unless he received some 
assurance on the point, he felt it his duty 
to call on noble lords to declare whether 
they meant to carry on the business of 
the country to the conclusion of the 
session, under all its present disadvantages 
—to call on his noble friend to answer 
how long that disgusting —for that was the 
phrase now—that disgusting concubinage 
was to last. He would ask the reverend 
bench if they were a party to the settle- 
ment of the affairs ?—if they were the 
advisers of the noble marquis, as one of 
the high contracting parties? He would 
ask the reverend bench this, as they were 
the guardians of our morals and our virtues. 
The noble marquis was an old stager; he 
was no green-horn in politics; but he 
would tell him, that before he had brought 
the victim of his seduction to his embrace, 
he might be thrown aside, after defaming 
the character of his victim. He should 
like to know from the learned lord on the 
woolsack, if, after such a breach of promise 
in another place, an action would lie. In 
point of conscience he would say, the 
conduct was such as to put it out of the 
power of the individual to get compensa~ 





tion. He would again appeal to the right 
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reverend bench, whether what was stated | , d 
_ special missions.” 


in the Treasury journals respecting a further 
accession of recruits was correct ; or whe- 
ther the present noble lords were only 
holding their offices as trustees who were 
to be brought in alliance to bear on the 
important question of Catholic emancipa- 
tion? He would tell his noble friend 
opposite, as well as the noble marquis, 
with regard to that great and important 
question, that he had always been its most 
zealous supporter ; but he would not suffer 
that measure to be carried by any sinister 
means; knowing, as he did, the sentiments 
of the highest person [order, order] on 
that subject. With respect to the present 
provisional government, it was notorious, 
that several of the offices were not filled 
up. We had no Judge Advocate; no 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests ; no 
Master of the Mint—that very important 
office, without which the Treasury could 
not be as well filled as it should be. He 
should like to know from those gentlemen, 
the editors of the daily press, what was 
intended by the remarks that had been 
made on the subject in a paper which he 
had seen— 

“ My speech on Canning’s master mind 

Involves a great mistake you'll find. 

Please to correct this gross misprint, 

For master mind, read Master Mint.” 
The noble marquis proceeded to refer to 
the resignations of six of his majesty’s 
ministers. He pronounced a warm eulogium 
on the duke of Wellington, dwelling on 
the fact of his grace having been selected 
for various foreign missions of importance ; 
and contended, that the God of War and 
not the God of Chicane, ought to be the 
director of his majesty’s councils. The 
circumstances of the late changes were, 
he said, before their lordships and the 
country. On them he should rest the 
question, leaving it to the sense of the 
country to decide whether this juggle, as 
he would call it, was not a disgrace to the 
House and the country. The noble mar- 
quis concluded by moving, “‘ That a return 
be laid on the table of the House, of all 
appointments at home or abroad connected 
with the Foreign-office, from the 5th Jan. 
1817, to the 5th Jan. 1827; specifying 
the name, situation, salaries, and allow- 
ances, including his majesty’s ambassadors, 
ministers, and eonsuls ; speeifying all such 
appointments as are held by one and the 
same person; with the total expense of 
the whole department ; distinguishing each 
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year, and the number of regular and 


Lord Dudley and Ward said, that one 
thing only he could gather from the 
speeches of the noble lord, and others 
who had addressed the House in the same 
strain, on former occasions ; namely, that 
he and they entertained a strong feeling 
of dislike towards the right hon. gentleman 
whom the king had been pleased to place 
at the head of his government. No other 
fact but that, was he able to make out 
from the speech of the noble lord. He 
had sat a good many years in parliament, 
and had seen many Oppositions—tright or 
wrong, he had taken part in some of them. 
Those Oppositions were formed on various 
grounds; but some public principle was 
always involved in their construction. The 
present period, however, presented the only 
example to be found in the history of this 
country, of an Opposition founded on no 
one public principle, but merely on per- 
sonal antipathy to the prime minister. 
The noble lord had alluded to the peculiar 
situation in which he supposed that he 
(lord Dudley and Ward), and some other 
individuals in the Administration, stood. 
Upon that point he certainly had no per- 
sonal desire for concealment. He would 
willingly—as far as he himself was con- 
cerned—tell the noble lord all he knew 
on the subject; but when he was publicly 
interrogated, he must, on public grounds, 
refuse to answer. It was frequently the 
custom of parliament to address the king 
to dismiss his ministers on specific grounds, 
such as their incapacity, or the dangerous 
nature of their policy; but this was the 
first time in the history of the country, 
that any minister had been called upon to 
declare how long the king, his master, 
would choose to employ him, and how long 
he intended to serve his Sovereign. No 
such question, he believed, had ever been 
asked before ; and most certainly he would 
not be the first minister to answer it 
[hear]. With respect to the papers moved 
for, he had formerly told the noble lord, 
when he gave notice of his intention to 
move for them, that there was no disposi- 
tion on the part of government to with- 
hold any information on the subject. The 
only doubt which had been entertained 
was, as to whether the information could 
conveniently be produced in the shape in 
which it was called for; and also whether 
it could be produced consistently with the 
just prerogatives of the Crown. Having 
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made inquiries upon those two points, and 
having found that no objection existed on 
either ground, he had no hesitation in 
acceding to the motion. 

Lord King said, he agreed perfectly 
with the noble marquis in the present 
motion. It happened to be just such a 
one as he had himself formerly submitted 
to the House, with a view to obtain in- 
formation. He had then shown, from 
the parliamentary returns, that the whole 
expense of ambassadors formerly amounted 
to 75,0001. ; but on the new scale in 1816, 
it had increased to 133,000/.: the whole 
expense of secretaries of. legation in 1815 
amounted to 5,000/, which was _ subse- 
quently increased to 33,0007. The charge 
for consuls amounted to 9,000/. which in 
one year was advanced to 30,000/. Dis- 
bursements to forcign ministers and ex- 
traordinaries, 50,000/,, which in 1815 in- 
creased to 145,000/. and presents to 
foreign ministers, 36,000/., making in all 
a total of 424,000/. expense in one year ; 
while, in a former period, the whole ex- 
pense did not exceed 120,000/. On 
looking at the different items, he found 
lord Castlereagh’s expenses amounted to 
21,1067. In addition to lord Stewart’s 
salary of 7,000/., his lordship charged 
5,134l, for contingent expenses, besides 
6,5381. for losses by exchange, and 4,790. 
for the journey to Mantua. The sum paid 
to lord Cathcart was 4,100/. besides 
6,900/. for extraordinary expenses. Then 
the various sums paid to the several Rus- 
sian ministers amounted to 12,195/; 
which, he supposed, were the fees of ad- 
mission to the Holy Alliance. With re- 
spect to the salaries of the consuls, he 
could not help thinking, that the increase 
was injurious to the country. Before the 
arrangement for paying them out of the 
consolidated fund was formed, the pay of 
foreign ministers was not deemed worthy 
of the attention of parliament; but that 
was not the case subsequently. He 
thought that arrangement extremely pre- 
judicial to the public service, because it 

eld forth a bounty to extravagance. 
Neither was it for the advantage of the re- 
gular professional men in the diplomatic 
department, that this increase of expense 
had taken place ; for, since then, the men 
were not so much made for the offices as 
the offices for the men. His lordship, 
after referring to the appointment of Mr. 
Eden, Mr. Harris, Mr. Fitzherbert, and 
others, to situations of this description, 
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observed, that if the House looked to the 
results of this increase, they would find 
that England possessed more influence in 
Europe while she pursued a system of 
moderate expense, than since she had 
adopted one of greater extravagance. In 
illustration of this, he referred their lord- 
ships to the state of British influence in 
Holland in 1808; and, subsequently, in 
Italy and the north of Germany. We had 
thought proper to sacrifice all the lesser 
states to two or three largerones. We had 
sacrificed Geneva, the whole of Italy, 
Norway.—In short, the entire influence of 
this country in Europe we had sacrificed 
to three or four great powers. The con- 
sequences of this expenditure were more 
deplorable than any result which had ever 
flowed from the application of any sums 
of money within his knowledge. The 
noble marquis did not go back far enough ; 
he should have gone as far back as 1815 
and 1816, and not confined himself to 
1817. The noble marquis had alluded to 
what he was pleased to designate “a dis- 
gusting concubinage”—the construction 
of the present ministry, which he seemed 
to regard as a kind of political minotaur 
—‘*monstrum horrendum informe”—an 
unformed monster—an abortion of a mon- 
ster. But the noble marquis was too 
meek and gentle with these monsters. He 
should have taken a lesson from a rev. 
gentleman who, at a late meeting, ex- 
pressed a wish that he had a hundred 
hands, like Briareus of old, and a sledge- 
hammer in every hand, that he might beat 
down that monster the Roman Catholic 
religion. He would recommend the noble 
lords opposite, many of whom were young 
men, to attack the present cabinet with a 
hundred sledge hammers, and thus knock 
the monster to pieces. He did not know 
whether any of the other noble lords would 
bring forward the motions which they had 
threatened, but he rather thought they 
would not. However, he hoped his ma- 
jesty’s ministers would not be frightened 
by a few trifling words, They had no- 
thing to fear from the noble lords; who 
would find that they had overloaded their 
pieces, and if they attempted to fire them, 
they would recoil upon themselves, 

The Earl of Malmesbury said, that in 
the times to which the noble lord referred, 
the salaries of diplomatic situations were 
unequal to the expenses of the office, and 
those who filled them were obliged to 
draw upon their private fortunes to meet. 
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them. It had, therefore, become abso- 
solutely necessary that an increase should 
take place. With respect to the change 
in the mode of paying consuls, he did not 
think it an advisable one. He should 
have preferred their drawing their remu- 
neration from the mercantile world; but 
even then they required, that that remu- 
neration should be increased. 

The Earl of Darnley was sorry to see 
the noble marquis: continuing that species 
of attack on the ministry, of which he 
had intimated his intention on a former 
night. He was quite sure that the mo- 
tives which actuated the noble marquis 
were perfectly pure; but, at the same 
time, he would recommend to him to wait 
until the government was guilty of some- 
thing which should call for parliamentary 
animadversion. He could not but lament, 
that another noble friend of his, who ended 
the discussion on a former night, was not 
present; because he wished to take that 
opportunity of making a few remarks, 
which he could not have attempted after 
such a speech as that which their lord- 
ships had heard from his noble friend, to 
command their lordships’ attention. So 
long as the opposition to ministers was 
confined to the bitterness of disappoint- 
ment, or personal animosity, he thought 
it ought to have no weight; and, in some 
cases, it only proved the truth of the 
assertion, that dulness was the natural 
enemy of genius. If he had any personal 
feelings of hostility towards the head of 
his majesty’s government, he would not 
suffer them to interfere with his duty to 
his country: but he had known that right 
hon. gentleman ever since they had been 
at school together, and had always felt a 
just pride in his brilliant career. How- 
ever, he did not stand there to vindicate 
every passage in his right hon. friend’s 
political life; on the contrary, there were 
some in it, of which he could not approve. 
But, feeling the situation into which his 
sovereign was forced by those who had 
lately enjoyed his confidence—knowing 
that his right hon. friend had been called 
on to form a cabinet—and approving, in 
common with his noble friends, of those 
liberal sentiments which that right hon. 
individual entertained, he had no hesita- 
tion in declaring, that he would give him 
all the support in his power. But there 
was a wide difference between supporting 
a minister, and taking office under him ; 
to do the former he had né hesitation ; 
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but, as to the latter, he confessed there 
were great difficulties. The circumstances 
were certainly somewhat untoward, and 
rendered the acceptance of office very 
different from giving support to govern- 
ment; but, he must add, that circum- 
stances had occurred, since parliament 
had last met, which very much removed 
his scruples on that point. The modera- 
tion of the Roman Catholics, and their 
confidence in their friends on the one 
hand, and the factious violence (so he 
must call it) of the present Opposition on 
the other, had reconciled him to the ac- 
ceptance of office by his noble friends. 
He thought the noble marquis (Lansdown) 
the fittest person to lead the councils of 
this country, if any change took place. 
He was quite sure that his noble friend 
never could do any thing which had not 
for its object the promotion of the best 
interests of the country. He had heard 
something of a vulgar desire of office: he 
was perfectly satisfied of the utter impos- 
sibility of his noble friend being actuated 
by any such desire. The only motive 
that governed his mind was derived from 
the conviction that, by accepting office, 
his services might be useful to his country. 
He must apply the word “ factious” to the 
Opposition of the noble lords. Now, a 
noble earl had given notice of a motion, 
which was certainly done with a view to 
embarrass the government. That noble 
earl was a decided enemy to Catholic 
emancipation, and, as he must know, from 
the results of the repeated discussions of 
that question, that such a motion would 
only end in rejection, his object in bring- 
ing it forward at this moment could only 
be to embarrass the government; and, 
therefore, it justified the application of the 
term factious. Not that he believed the 
noble earl to be of a factious disposition ; 
but this showed how much the judgment 
of a man the least likely to indulge in 
such feelings, might sometimes be warped 
by particular circumstances.—It was not 
his business, if his majesty had placed 
confidence in the present ministry, to in- 
quire how long it would continue; and, 
although he had heard the term “ rubbish” 
applied to those of whom it was composed, 
he saw no reason why they should not 
carry on the government of the country 
with advantage to the nation. He re- 
joiced, that there was at length a prospect 
of those principles, under the operation of 
which the country had suffered so much, 
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being removed—principles which had been 
adverse to every species of amelioration, 
with the exception, indeed, of those pro- 
fessed by the right hon. gentleman who 
had filled the office of Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. But, since 
he had heard from report, of the eager- 
ness of that right hon. gentleman to 
join in what he could not help again de- 
signating as a faction, he considered him 
as having degraded himself by such a 
junction. It was the duty of every friend 
to those liberal principles which his ma- 
jesty’s government professed, to give them 
all the support in his power. 

The Earl of Longford said, that the 
noble earl had described the conduct of 
the Irish Roman Catholics as being ex- 
tremely moderate. He should only say, 
that if they were moderate, they had con- 
cealed their moderation under so perfect 
a mask that he could not perceive it. He 
had witnessed many acts, on the part of 
the Catholics, the reverse of moderation. 
The noble earl had applied the term 
“ factious” to those who opposed the 
present administration. Now, he could 
not submit to have such an epithet ap- 
plied to those who conceived it to be their 
duty to oppose an administration so con- 
structed. The noble lord had said, that 
at no time had he witnessed such an Op- 
position. To which he would answer, 
that at no time had he witnessed a go- 
vernment composed of such ingredients, 
and so utterly unworthy of confidence. 
If a steam-engine of a hundred horse- 
power were employed to force together 
the most dissonant particles, aad unite 
them into an administration, it could not 
produce a more discordant combination 
of persons, diametrically opposed to each 
other in principle. Such were the persons 
by whom they were to be governed ; and, 
because they declined to support them 
until they knew by which of those Oppo- 
site principles they were to be so govern- 
ed, they were designated a factious oppo- 
sition. A noble friend of his had dropped 
the word “rubbish,” as applied to this 
administration. Now, when he repeated 
the term, he only meant it to describe a 
mass of materials, heaped together without 
any common foundation, and formed into 
a fabric which was only to be held to- 
gether by the agency of Roman cement. 
All that could be expected from such a 
fabric was, that it might please the eye 
and suit the taste for a little time. Could 
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it be expected that they could hold to- 
gether a building composed chiefly of the 
quicksands of political inconsistency, and 
of the destructive mountain torrent of re- 
volutionary desolation ? [a laugh]. 

Lord Melville observed that, his noble 
friend had said, that his right hon. friend, 
the late Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, had embarked with his late colleagues 
in a factious opposition to his majesty’s go- 
vernment. He could assure the noble earl 
that he was misinformed on that subject. 
That right hon. gentleman, if he could be- 
lieve that the principles of those indivi- 
duals who had seceded from the ministry 
were to be abandoned, would then, indeed, 
be found opposed to the measures of that 
government; but, while the government, 
continued to be conducted on those prin- 
ciples upon which it had heretofore been 
carried on, his right hon. friend would not 
be found in the ranks of Opposition. 

The Earl of Darnley, in explanation, 
said, that the right hon. gentleman had 
certainly exhibited a wish to oppose the 
present government ; but it appeared that 
he had since become ashamed of his asso- 
ciates [“No, no,” from lord Melville.] 
He was happy to be set right; as he had 
no wish to misrepresent. 

Lord Goderich said, he was prepared, 
so far as his own opinion and belief were 
concerned, to confirm all that had been 
stated by the noble lord, with respect to 
his right hon. friend. He had no reason 
to suppose that his right hon. friend did 
now contemplate, or ever had contem- 
plated, any thing which merited the name 
of a factious opposition to the government. 
Unless he could suppose that his right hon. 
friend was insincere in all he said, he must 
believe that he entertained intirely oppo- 
site views on the subject. If, however, it 
should be found that he (lord Goderich), 
or any of those individuals who now consti- 
tuted the government, and who had re- 
cently not felt themselves called upon to 
reject the invitation which was offered 
them to continue to form part of the king’s 
council—if it should be found that they 
abandoned the principles on which they 
had hitherto acted —they would indeed 
abdicate their honour, and cover them- 
selves with disgrace, and would merit not 
only to lose the confidence of parliament, 
but to be visited with its disapprobation. 
If certain individuals, who had watched 
and approved of the conduct pursued for 
some years past, not alone by the minis- 
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ters who remained in the government, but 
conjointly with others who formed part of 
the late administration, and with whose 
perfect concurrence measures had been in- 
troduced which were deemed essential to 
the best interests of the country—if those 
individuals, seeing the critical situation in 
which he and his colleagues were placed, 
and the difficulties which surrounded them, 
could reconcile it to their honour and 
character (and he had no right to suppose 
they could not) to give them their support, 
why, in God’s name, was that to be made 
a reproach either to them or to the ad- 
ministration? Why should it not be sup- 
posed, that both parties acted for the 
honour of the king, and the good of the 
country, and not for any mean, miserable, 
and contemptible purpose ? 
The motion was agreed to. 
Een: 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, May 14. 


' Creation or Peers.] Mr. Hume rose, 
to ask a question upon a subject of great 
importance. He did not wish to do any 
thing which might interfere with the just 
prerogative of the Crown, but he wished 
to make an observation with respect to the 
practice which had grown up, of late years, 
of creating a great number of peers. If 
there was any thing more than another 
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people. He felt that some check ought 
to be put upon the exercise of this prero- 
gative; either by addressing the Crown 
not to create peers who had not indepen- 
dent means of support; or, if created al- 
ready, that their dignity should cease 
when they were no longer able to maintain 
it [a laugh]. As these individuals were, 
from their rank, prevented from following 
particular occupations, it was the more de- 
sirable that promotion to it should be 
checked ; otherwise the pension-list, which, 
for the reason he had stated, had been 
enormously burthened within the last forty 
years, would increase to a still greater 
amount. 

Mr. Canning said, he was very much 
at a loss to conceive upon what circum- 
stance, or upon what supicions, or from 
what rumour or reason, the hon. member 
had thought proper to come forward upon 
this occasion; whether with a question, 
or a motion, or a notice of motion, he 
could not undertake to determine. The 
right vested in the Crown, of conferring 
honours upon its subjects, was a question 
so solemn, that whenever the hon. gentle- 
man thought proper to bring it forward, 
he hoped to meet the discussion with all 
the gravity and decorum which it so justly 


| deserved. This much, however, he might 


| 


requisite to maintain those persons in that | 


state which entitled them to the respect of 
the other stations of society, it was a due 
caution that their number should not be 
too much increased, and that none should 
be elevated to that rank, whose fortune 
did not place him beyond the reach of 
accident, and who should not be able to 
transmit it with its honours, unimpaired, 
to his posterity. Abroad he had seen the 
miserable effects of multiplying the num- 
ber of the nobility without any attention to 
their property. There he had seen the 
whole class degraded, and treated with 
disrespect by those who ought to have 
looked up to them as examples for imita- 
tion. In this country, too, there was at 
present no amount of property required for 
the individual who was to be raised to the 
peerage ; and the consequence was, that 
the pension-list had been enormously in- 
creased by making provisions for the main- 
tenance of the rank of such peers, and 
their families and connexions. This ought 
not to be the condition of the class which 
was to stand between the Crown and the 





say, that nothing the hon. gentleman 
could say—no reasons he could urge— 
would everinduce him to strip the Crown of 
the most splendid portion of its preroga- 
tive, or to deprive the subject of the equally 
splendid reward of his services. 

Mr. Hume declared, that he had not 
mentioned the matter from any intention 
of alluding to what was passing at the pre- 
sent moment, or to what was reported out 
of doors. The subject was one which had 
been pressing on his mind for years. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thanked 
the hon. gentleman for that information ; 
as he had at first conceived his observa- 
tions to be founded upon some rumours, as 
wild as they were mischievous, circulated 
only to promote delusion, and not pos- 
sessing one syllable of truth. 

The House resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of supply, to which the Miscel- 
laneous Estimates were referred. On the 
resolution for granting 3,000/. to the Na- 
tional Vaccine Establishment, 

Sir Joseph Yorke said, he was not hostile 
either to the sum, which was small, or to 
the principle, provided there'was any thing 
in it. Either it: was good, or it was bad. 
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If neither one or the other, the sum ought 
to be saved. A large sum had been 
already voted to Dr. Jenner for getting 
rid of the small-pox. Now, so far from 
that benefit having been conferred, the 
disorder was going about as much as ever. 
A son and daughter of his, who had been 
inoculated with the vaccine in their early 
existence, had both afterwards suffered 
from the small-pox. Now, this liability 
was very bad in this way—for a confidence 
in the vaccination tended very much, 
when the real disorder followed, to prevent 
the timely application of medical science, 
for the benefit of the patient. He be- 
lieved that vaccination was not worth two 
straws; in fact, that it was a humbug, and 
that it did not prevent the skin from 
thickening, or preserve the beauty. 
Colonel Wood was sorry to hear his 
hon. friend cast distrust upon what he 
was confident was the greatest blessing, 
not only for this country, but the whole 
world, which modern study had discovered. 
That particular cases of failure of vaccina- 


’ tion had occurred, he would admit ; and the 


same had happened respecting inoculation 
for the small-pox itself. He was sorry that 
his hon. friend should assist in sending 
forth a prejudice, which might operate 
most injuriously among the lower orders, 
in a case so much affecting their interests. 

Mr. Peel wished to caution his hon. 
friend how he indulged with levity and 
sarcasm in subjects of this nature. It was 
perfectly true, that appearances of small- 
pox had been observed after supposed 
vaccination ; but it was equally true, that 
the latter, if not a perfect antidote to the 
former, had greatly abridged the extent 
and mitigated the severity of the original 
disorder. Indeed, his hon. friend’s argu- 
ment, drawn from his own children, instead 
of proving that vaccination had not pro- 
duced inestimable blessings, only showed 
that the operation was probably performed 
by some inexperienced country amateur 
practitioner. He thought it absolutely 
necessary that an institution of this nature 
should exist; and he hoped that the House 
would not countenance those prejudices 
against vaccination which existed in many 
parts of the kingdom. The gentlemen 
connected with this establishment had 
inquired into many of the cases in which 
it had been asserted that vaccination had 
failed ; and their labours had already been 
productive of considerable benefit. 

Sir C. Burrell said, he had not the 
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least doubt, that, if all the medical ‘pro- 
fession had acted honestly, the small-pox 
would, by this time, have been eradicated 
from the country. Instead, however, of 
promoting vaccination to the utmost, there 
had not been wanting some, who, from 
sordid motives, had conduced to render 
the small-pox prevalent. 

Mr. Hume said, that, only seven weeks 
ago, he was in a party of gentlemen who 
had carefully considered this subject, and 
that they asked him to introduce a bill 
into parliament, for the prevention of in- 
oculation with small-pox matter altogether, 
unless the parents of the children so in- 
oculated removed them to some kind of 
pest-house. He thought that this would 
be a very salutary measure; and, as the 
law had already provided against the in- 
troduction of diseases which might be 
brought from abroad, he did not see why 
it should not be extended to a disease at 
home, which had been proved to be equally 
infectious and dangerous. 

Sir J. Yorke said, that his two children 
had been vaccinated at the age of four or 
five, and that one of them took the small- 
pox at the age of twenty-two. He under- 
stood it to be admitted by persons who 
were favourable to vaccination, that 
vaccination was only safe for about seven 
years. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


SatmonFisuertes Bitt.] Mr. Kennedy 
proposed the sending of the Salmon 
Fisheries bill to a Committee above stairs. 

Mr. Beresford said :—As representative 
for Berwick, a town whose chief trade 
consists in the produce of its Salmon 
fisheries, I feel it my duty to oppose 
the hon. member’s proposition of sending 
his bill to a committee above stairs ; 
and the reason why I do oppose it I 
shall state briefly to the House. The , 
Berwick fisheries are those to which 
the London market looks for a great 
part of what salmon it has a demand 
for; and the proprietors of those fisheries 
have certainly a right to be considered in 
an arrangement which so materially affects 
their property. According to the existing 
law on the river Tweed, the fence or close 
time does not commence till the 11th of 
October. By the proposed alteration of 
the hon. member for Ayr, he would shut 
the river on the 16th September. Now, 
Sir, by the averages for the last thirty 
years there have been caught, between 
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the 16th September and the 11th of 
October, the time that my hon. friend 
wishes to deprive us.of, one thousand 
two hundred. and fifty boxes of fish, 
annually; which, at the small price of 
1d. a pound, would leave my constituents 
who had property in these fisheries, losers 
of 4,000/. per annum ; and, by closing the 
9th January, in lieu of the present time, 
the last day of February, he would further 
deprive them of 3,000/. a-year. At this 
time the finest fish are got at Berwick. 
There are few hon. gentlemen who cannot 
bear me out in my assertion, that at this 
season they are most valuable in the 
London market. Indeed, they fetch at 
this season from 3s. to 4s. per pound, and 
several of the fishers look to the success 
of their fishing at that very period, for the 
means of paying their spring-rents. 
Thus, by the proposition of the hon. gen- 
tleman, in the short space of nine miles, 
the extent of the Berwick fishing property, 
which is reckoned from Nirbour to the 
mouth of the river, my constituents would 
lose 7,000/. a-year, a sum which would 
utterly ruin their trade ; and, as I cannot 
conceive that any general rule can apply 
to all rivers with justice to the proprietors 
- — on them, I must oppose this 
bill. 
The bill was recommitted. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, May 15. 


Turner's Divorce Bitz.] Lord 
Redesdale said, he rose to present a peti- 
tion of more than ordinary importance. 
It was from Wm. Turner, esq. of Shrigley- 
park, in Cheshire; and prayed that their 
lordships would be pleased to allow a bill 
to be brought in, which should declare 
the marriage between his daughter, Ellen 
Turner, a maiden, under sixteen years of 
age, and Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield, 
to be null and void. With respect to the 
circumstances under which this marriage 
had taken place, it would be necessary for 
him to observe, that the parties concerned 
in bringing it about, had been lately tried 
and found guilty ‘of a conspiracy to 
carry away Miss E. Turner, and afterwards 
to compel her, by fraud and intimidation, 
to marry the said E.G. Wakefield.” The 
ease was an extremely novel one; for there 
had been none such for the last century. 
The only one of any thing like a similar 
nature with which he was acquainted, 
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took place in the year 1691. The daugh- 
ter of a Mr. Wharton had been run away 
with, and compelled to marry a Mr. Camp- 
bell. She was subsequently rescued from 
him ; and a bill was brought into parlia- 
ment, for the purpose of dissolving the 
said marriage. The bill had been first 
brought forward in the House of Com- 
mons; when it was determined, that the 
young lady was competent to give evi- 
dence, upon the principle, that, without 
her’s, the body of evidence must neces- 
sarily be incomplete. The noble lord 
said, he had recommended the line of 
conduct which it was Mr. Turner’s inten- 
tion to pursue. From a consideration of 
the novelty of the case, he had been 
anxious that a petition should, in the first 
place, be laid before their lordships, and 
referred to a committee of the whole 
House. He was convinced that by these 
means the subject would be discussed with 
the most advantage. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that the 
first thing to be taken into consideration 
was, whether the marriage was or was not 
valid; as the marriage must be proved to 
be valid, before their lordships could pro- 
ceed to dissolve it. 

Lord Redesdale said, that what the 
noble earl had just stated, afforded a strong 
reason for referring the petition to a com- 
mittee of the whole House; in which all 
questions falling under their consideration 
could be discussed. 

The Earl of Eldon said, he did not rise 
with the intention of giving a judicial 
Opinion upon the subject. He was merely 
anxious to throw out a few suggestions for 
the consideration of their lordships. Taking 
the marriage to be valid, or taking it to 
be invalid, in consequence of force having 
been used, their lordships should consider, 
that before they could proceed to set aside 
that marriage, they should be satisfied 
that it was held to be a valid marriage. 
He apprehended, that the case was one 
of a very peculiar nature; and that its 
peculiarity arose from the difficulty of 
having a decision in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, upon a suit brought forward for 
the purpose of setting aside the marriage. 
If he had been rightly informed, the diffi- 
culty turned upon this circumstance— 
that the evidence of Miss Turner would 
not be received ; but if that evidence could 
be received, although not in that court, 
the question for their lordships would be 





simply this :. whether they would or would 
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not interfere? In the case of Wharton 
v. Campbell, in which the lady had been 
taken away by force, the court decided 
upon the principle of the statute of Henry 
7th, and held that, although after the 
lady had been forcibly carried off, a mar- 
riage might have been entered into, with 
her full consent, that subsequent consent 
was not sufficient to quash the previous 
force. Such a case as that to which their 
lordships’ attention was then called, he 
believed had never yet been heard of in a 
civilized country ; or, at least, in a coun- 
try so highly civilized as England. And, 
provided their lordships could satisfy 
themselves that the lady’s evidence, if 
given in the Ecclesiastical Court, would 
be sufficient to satisfy that court that the 
marriage was not valid—and if they could 
satisfy themselves, that the Ecclesiastical 
Court would decide that there was no 
marriage—the question for their lordships 
to consider would be, whether (since, of 
necessity, various processes must be car- 
ried on in the Ecclesiastical Court before 
there could be a decision there), they 
would or would not, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, then think proper to 
bestow more prompt justice? Such was, 
at least, his view of the subject. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, there was 
still another view which ought to be taken 
of the subject. He was of opinion, that 
it would be much better to have a general 
act passed, to legalize evidence such as 
that which appeared to be so essential 
in the present case, than for their lordships 
to assume a dangerous jurisdiction, and 
take upon themselves to decide points of 
Taw, which did not, in the first instance, 
fall within their proper cognizance. 

It was then ordered, that the petition 
be referred to a committee of the whole 
House, on Thursday next. 


Corw Laws—Lorp Repespatr’s Re- 
soLUTIONS.] The order of the day being 
read, 

Lord Redesdale said, he was anxious to 
make a few observations, in proposing a 
series of Resolutions, of which he had 
given notice, with reference to the Corn- 
laws. The unfortunate event which had 
prevented the noble earl, who was recently 
at the head of his majesty’s government, 
from doing that which he had intended to 
do, had led to one very great inconve- 
nience—the resolutions which had been 
proposed to the other house of parliament 





having spread a great degree of alarm 
throughout the country; the natural con- 
sequence of which was, that a variety of 
etitions from all parts, thronged their 
fordshipe’ table; upon almost every one 
of which, a kind of desultory debate had 
arisen, oftentimes when the House was b 
no means full; consequently, the consi- 
deration of this important subject had 
been as yet of a very unsatisfactory na- 
ture. It was, therefore, suggested, that 
the only way to remedy the evil was, by 
offering to the House certain resolutions, 
which might at once lead to some definite 
result, He had, in consequence, drawn 
up a series of resolutions, which he meant 
to propose should be laid upon their lord- 
ships’ table, that each noble peer might 
have an opportunity of examining them. 
In considering this subject, the principal 
guide he had taken, was an able speech, 
delivered by the noble earl recently at the 
head of the government, during the session 
of 1820, when a motion was made by a 
noble marquis, for the House to go into a 
committee on the state of the foreign trade 
of the country ; in the course of debating 
which, the subject of the Corn-laws was 
introduced. The noble earl then at the 
head of the Treasury, upon that occasion 
objected to the discussion of a subject, 
tending, as he stated, to change the law 
as it then stood. In the course of his 
ne the noble earl deprecated such 
iscussion in the following terms: “ Let 
the law,” said he, ‘ be considered as fixed, 
and then any person may know how he is 
to act, and on what terms he is to make 
his bargain; but if the law is to be con- 
tinually changing, and vacillating from 
one side to the other, it will be impossi- 
ble for the landlord, the tenant, or the 
merchant, to form a correct judgment ; it 
will be impossible for the landlord to know 
at what rent he is to let his land, for the 
cultivator to know on what terms he is to 
take it, and for the corn-dealers to ascer- 
tain in what manner their arrangements 
are to be made.” Their lordships were 
aware that the corn commerce of the 
country was now carried on almost ex- 
clusively between the farmer and the corn- 
dealer, and that the article was conveyed 
almost entirely by the corn-dealer to the 
consumer. Our old habits had nearly 
become extinct; and, with few exceptions, 
farmers, instead of baking their own bread, 
procure it from the baker. The noble earl 
at the head of the government had, in 
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1820, deprecated any change in the then 
system of Corn-laws. He had then said, 
that whatever inconvenience might result 
from them, in the state in which they 
stood, the landlord, the tenant, and the 
dealer, would be aware of the precise cir- 
cumstances under which they were placed, 
and every thing would be settled; but if 
a change were made—if one day, we had 
one system, and another day another, such 
vacillation would give rise to more incon- 
venience than the existing laws by any 
possibility could effect. There was so 
much wisdom in these observations, that 
he confessed he was surprised when he 
heard, in 1822, the same noble earl con- 
sidering what alterations could be made 
in those very Corn-laws; and still more 
so, when, during the last session of par- 
liament, that noble lord brought forward 
a certain resolution, to which he (lord 
Redesdale) offered his most strenuous 
opposition. This resolution was grounded 
on the fact—a fact it certainly was—that 
there was in the country a great body of 
manufacturers unemployed; and, to re- 
medy this evil, it was proposed to intro- 
duce into the market of this country a 
quantity of foreign corn, in order to reduce 
the price which corn then bore ; and this 
was to have precisely the effect of taking so 
much out of the pockets of our home-growers 
of grain, to supply the exigencies of cotton 
and other manufacturers—to give bread at 
a certain rate cheaper; as much so as it 
could be made by four or five hundred 
thousand quarters to some eight or nine 
millions of people : and, at the same time, 
this arrangement had another object in 
view, which object was, neither more nor 
less, than to enable the public revenue to 
participate in the plunder. By this means 
a certain sum was put into the public 
treasury, which sum was taken out of the 
pockets of all those who were then in pos- 
session of British corn. It did then ap- 
pear to him, that such a measure was one 
of a highly impolitic nature; and, not- 
withstanding he felt the greatest respect 
for the noble earl who proposed it, and 
whose administration he had, to the best 
of his abilities, long supported, he had held 
himself bound in the strongest language, 
and in the most uncompromising manner, 
to 0 it. However, that was past; 
but he then felt, that there must have been 
the most extraordinary change in the 
opinions of the noble earl, if such opinions 
he did entertain; and, in consequence of 
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this feeling, he reverted to the opinion 
stated in 1820, thinking it the sounder and 
best founded—when the House agreed to 
abide by, and for a time did abide by, their 
resolution, that the Corn-laws should not 
be interfered with, but shenld remain as 
they stood. The resolutions he now pro- 
posed to offer to the House, were, in a 
great degree, what might be called self- 
evident propositions : yet they had been dis- 
puted. The noble earl, to whom he had 
been referring, in 1823, took it as un- 
disputed and indisputable, that, “ the agri- 
culture of the country was the great basis 
of its power and wealth.” He also con- 
sidered, as a matter of course, that agri- 
culture would not be as important as it was, 
but for the trade and manufactures of that 
country. And, surely, it was a fact, that 
the population, did give a stimulus to agri- 
culture; that as the population increased, 
agriculture would flourish ; and, therefore, 
that it unquestionably urged to the cultiva- 
tion of the land. But, what he would ask 
would be the state of that country, what 
would be the state of its trade, and its ma- 
nufactures, if it were not cultivated? Agri- 
culture was, therefore, the first step—the 
original source—of the improvement of both 
these branches; without which, neither of 
them could continue to flourish. The first 
proposition he had to make was—‘‘That 
the wealth and strength of Great Britain 
originated in the cultivation of its soil, and 
must always be dependent on that cultiva- 
tion, whatever other advantages the coun- 
try may possess.” 

In making use of the word “ wealth,” he 
begged to say, that it was used by all 
good political economists, as all that con- 
stituted the well-being of a country—as 
the common-wealth. It was of little con- 
sequence how much gold or silver, or pre- 
cious stones, it possessed; it was to this 
well-being of the country (and wealth taken 
in this sense) that the attention of govern- 
ment was and ought tobe directed. By this 
word was evidently meant the cultivation 
of the land; for without it, what would 
any country be? Should we be satisfied 
to exist like the savages of America, as 
hunters of wild beasts, or like the pa- 
triarchs of old, as the keepers of flocks ? 
Yet such must be our state without the 
cultivation of land; for to such cultiva- 
tion, all the blessings that followed 
trade and manufacture were owing. Let 
their lordships for a moment, picture 
to themselves, the barren wilds of Africa. 
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Why were they barren? Because - they | 
could not be cultivated. If they were ca- 
pable of receiving cultivation they would 
soon be peopled as thickly as were those 
little productive spots that were here and 
there scattered over them. Suppose that 
the skill and intellect of man could make 
those barren deserts as fruitful as the fer- 
tile plains of Egypt, what a difference 
would there then be from that which now 
was, where the solitary caravan travelled 
leagues upon leagues, depending for their 
subsistence only upon the provisions they 
carried with them. And suppose, also, 
that some visitation of Providence con- 
verted this country into a waste as barren 
and as unproductive as the African sands, 
and equally incapable of cultivation, what 
would then become of its numerous popu- 
lation? They must at once fly the king- 
dom, and our trade and manufactures 
must necessarily fall. It had been the 
fashion with late political writers to hold 
up to ridicule all those who, of old, had 
written on the subject ; but he would, never- 
theless, refer their lordships to a paper in 
the Spectator—one which was attributed 
to the pen of sir Richard Steele, which 
was very applicable to the subject. He 
supposes (with referrence to another topic), 
that the power which had created this fair 
island, were to raise out of the sea a coun- 
try equal in extent to this, and to join 
that country to ours. The question would 
then be, whether such a juncture would 
strengthen that land which previously ex- 
isted, being as it would be, without in- 
habitants and without cultivation. Cer- 
tainly not, but, on the contrary, it would 
weaken ours. Now, he would say, that 
the man who wrote this Essay, knew 
more of political economy than ever Mr. 
M‘Culloch did. But, on the other hand, 
suppose that the Divine power had raised 
out of the sea a country of equal popula- 
tion and cultivation with ours, and with 
equal trade and manufacture, then the 
case would be altered. Then our island 
would be strengthened—then Great Bri- 
tain would possess double the strength 
which it now possessed. Another of the 
old writers, sir W. Dugdale, in describing 
a vast tract of country that had been 
gained from the waters, said, ‘‘ where there 
was formerly nothing but wild ducks, there 
are now good land, good villages, and good 
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roads,” and he went on to comment on the 
curious complaint that was made, when 


it was first proposed that those lands | requiring a great capital; and one of the 
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shouldbereclaimed and cultivated ; namely, 
that the markets of London would not be 
so plentifully supplied with wild ducks, 
After this, he proceeded to observe on the 
fact, that the counties of Northampton 
and Somerset were both nearly of the same 
size; that the one was enclosed and cul- 
tivated, and that the other was open, and, 
to a great degree, a mere sheep-walk ; and 
that the natural consequence of this dif- 
ference was, that the inhabitants of the en- 
closed county were double, that its pro- 
ductions were double, and that the taxes it 
paid were double, those ofthe open county. 
He then went on to show the advantages 
possessed by the one over the other, and 
the consequent advantages of cultivation. 
Now, our modern political economists 
would describe this as nothing more than 
absurdity ; inasmuch as they assert it to 
be folly to cultivate any but the most fer- 
tilelands. He (lord Redesdale) had hap- 
pened unfortunately to peruse the public 
papers, at the very time when Mr. M‘Cuk- 
loch’s book was published, and in them he 
had met advertisements for the sale of 
estates in New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land, some of which were de- 
scribed as being let at a rent of 700/. per 
annum. How came it that those lands 
yielded such a rent? Why, the advertise- 
ments gave the answer — because they 
stated, that upon them were farm houses, 
to which were attached barns, orchards, 
gardens, and other requisites—that the 
lands were divided into pasturage and til- 
lage, and the divisions enclosed. Now, it 
was these circumstances that created the 
rent; but if, by Fortunatus’s wishing-cap, 
or by some such means, such lands were 
transported intoa part ofthe countryinwhich 
there was no cultivation nor any roads, al- 
though they might remain in precisely the 
same state, they would produce no rent. 
It was to the improvement that every 
where took place, that the productive rent 
was owing. And by whom was this im- 
provement originally made, but by the 
landlord? It was he who built the barns, 
and prepared the lands for the subsequent 
cultivation of the farmer. Yet, our politi- 
cal economists, not only Mr. M‘Culloch 
but Mr. Ricardo, had taken it into their 
heads, that land was a machine; when it 
was in reality no more so than the oak 
tree from which the machine was after- 
wards formed. The system of cultivation, 
he considered to be a complicated system, 
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vices of the present system was, that it 
would destroy that capital. It was a 
most desirable object, that the system 
should be rendered profitable; and that 
object was so stated in the act of Charles 
2nd, on which the Corn-laws were founded. 
In that act, cultivation was urged, not 
only with a view to make the waste lands 
valuable, but to make valuable those lands 
which were already improved. The noble 
lord then proceeded to comment, in terms 
of approbation ; on the conduct of a gen- 
tleman who had reclaimed a large portion 
of waste land in the neighbourhood of his 
estate. But the wealth of the count 

was not alone to be considered ; the strengt 

of that country was an important object. 
He had the best authority for saying, that 
“‘ when a strong man keepeth his goods, 
he resteth in peace ; but when a stronger 
than he cometh, he spoileth his goods, and 
taketh from him that which he hath.” 
It was then important, that we should 
have strength to keep the wealth which 
we possessed, and that strength depended 
mainly on our agricultural population, and 
on those Navigation laws, which gave us 
power at sea.—The noble lord then en- 
tered into a detail of the origin and nature 
of the Navigation laws, and described 
the militia of the country, as contributing 
to its protection and tranquillity. His se- 
cond and third resolutions were as follow :— 

“That the cultivation of the soil of a 
country is a trade and manufacture, and 
is so far the most important trade and 
manufacture in every country, as every 
other trade and manufacture must depend 
upon it. 

“‘ That, though the production of corn 
for the food of man is, in Great Britain, 
one of the most important objects of culti- 
vation, yet the means of obtaining the 
production of corn, the quantity purchased, 
and the profit to be derived by the culti- 
vator from the production, are all de- 
pendant on many other objects of produc- 
tion, and especially on the production of 
animals, and of food for animals, and on 
the further produce or other benefit de- 
rived from such animals; and the general 
profit of the cultivator is the result of the 
combination of all the several articles so 
produced, each article contributing to the 
more profitable production of the rest, the 
amount of the whole production at the 
same time greatly depending on the capital 
and skill employed in fitting the land for 
the purposes of cultivation, and on the 
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capital and skill employed by the culti- 
vator: and it is the combined effect of all 
these operating causes which gives plenty 
from cultivation, and renders cultivation 
profitable,” 

He considered this branch of the subject 
as highly worthy their lordships’ considera- 
tion. They ought to bear in mind, that 
the price of corn depended, in a great 
degree, on the price which the farmers 
were enabled to procure for their wool. 
Their lordships had upon their table many 
petitions stating the great evils that had 
arisen from the importation of foreign wool, 
and that, when this was permitted, there 
was no scarcity of the article in the coun- 
try, but that, on the contrary, nearly every 
wool-stapler in the country had one or 
two years’ stock, which he was unable to 
dispose of at any price; yet he would 
venture to say, that not one of their lord- 
ships found his coat cost him less than it 
did before this importation was permitted. 
The same observation would hold good of 
leather, and other articles. When he was 
a young man, he commonly paid 5s. for 
his shoes, and now he was in the habit of 
paying for them 17s. 6d. Now, if he 
received the same rent when he paid for 
this article only 5s. as when he paid for it 
17s. 6d., what must be the consequence ? 
To prove that the price of corn had not 
kept pace with those of other articles of 
produce or manufacture, it was only ne- 
cessary, he would repeat, to refer to the 
price of shoes. Formerly an agriculturist 
could purchase a pair of shoes for the 
price of a bushel of corn: now they cost 
the price of two bushels and a half. The 
taxes, too, formed a material point for 
consideration ; for, where the price of a 
bushel of wheat had been sufficient, in 
former times, to pay the taxes of a farmer, 
the price of twenty bushels now would 
hardly suffice. Their lordships must see, 
therefore, that corn could not now be sold 
for the same price at which it was disposed 
of sixty or seventy years ago.—The noble 
and learned lord then proceeded to con- 
tend, that rents had not been raised in 
any thing like the proportion which some 
people imagined, and instanced a farm 
which paid 60/. a year rent in 1675; the 
present rent was only 1807. The whole 
of the increase in the price of corn had 
been caused by the increased expenses 
incurred in agriculture. The next Reso- 
lutions ran as follows :— 

“ That the laws now in force, regulating 
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the importation of foreign corn, are founded 
on the principles expressed in the foregoing 
resolutions, having in view the extension 
and improvement of the cultivation of the 
country, the increase of its productions, 
and insuring to the improvers and culti- 
vators of the country the just reward for 
their expenditure and labour, as expressly 
acknowledged in the preamble to the act 
of the 15th year of the reign of king 
Charles 2nd, intituled, ‘An Act for 
the Encouragement of Trade,’ in these 
words :—‘ Forasmuch as the encouraging 
of tillage ought to be, in an especial 
manner, regarded and endeavoured ; and 
the surest and effectuallest means of pro- 
moting and advancing any trade, occupa- 
tion, or employment, being by rendering 
it profitable to the users thereof; and great 
quantities of land within this kingdom, 
for the present lying in a manner waste, 
and yielding little, which might thereby 
be improved to considerable profit and 
advantage (if sufficient encouragement 
were given for the laying out of cost and 
labour on the same), and thereby much 
more corn produced, great numbers of 
people, horses, and cattle, employed, and 
other lands also rendered more valuable.’ 

“‘That under the encouragement pro- 
posed by the said act of the 15th of 
king Charles 2nd, and many other acts 
since made, in conformity to the principle 
expressed in the preamble to that act, 
great quantities of land, which were in 
the 15th of king Charles 2nd_ lying 
waste and yielding little, have been im- 
proved with great cost and labour, and 
much more corn has been produced, and 
great numbers of people, horses, and cattle, 
have been employed, and a population, 
very greatly increased in number, and 
consuming a much greater quantity of corn 
in proportion to their number, has been 
provided with food by means of the im- 
provements so made, and the produce of 
the country has thereby become equal to 
provide for such increased population, 
both with corn and other food, in great 
abundance ; unless by the dispensation of 
Providence, the extraordinary inclemency 
of a particular season should happen to 
render the production of that season con- 
siderably less than the production of an 
ordinary season. 

“‘That under the apprehension of the 


possible occurrence of such an extraordinary 
‘Season, and the consequent failure of crops, 


provision has been made in the said act 
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of 15th Charles 2nd, and in all the subse- 
quent acts respecting the importation of 
foreign corn, to prevent the scarcity which 
might be produced by inclement seasons, 
the importation of foreign corn being 
allowed whenever the prices of home- 
grown corn, estimated according to the 
value of money at the several times of 
passing such acts respectively, should in- 
dicate so great a failure of crops, as to 
raise just apprehensions, that the produce 
of the country might be insufficient for 
the consumption of its inhabitants; but 
at the same time allowing to the home- 
growers of corn the benefit of a rise in the 
prices of corn, corresponding with the 
deficiency in the quantity produced, and 
thereby compensating to them, by increase 
of price, the loss which they would other- 
wise have suffered by deficiency in their 
crops, whenever that deficiency did not, 
by an extraordinary rise in price, indicate 
the danger of distressing scarcity.” 

The act of the 15th Charles 2nd might 
be termed the foundation of the Corn-laws, 
although something of the same nature 
had been enacted in the reign of Edward 
4th. The noble and learned lord here 
contended, that unless the agriculturist 
was protected, a breach of the public faith 
would be committed ; for, under his faith 
in acts of parliament, he had laid out his 
money in improvements and prosecuting 
agriculture. Their lordships would be 
shocked at any thing like an approach to 
a breach of faith with the public creditor ; 
yet he would contend, that the public faith 
had been equally pledged to the agricul- 
turist. Moreover, if the claims of the 
landed interests were scrupulously exa- 
mined, it would be found that that class 
had been eminently beneficial to the 
country, particularly during the last thirty 
years ; having, by the encouragement held 
out to them, been induced to apply their 
capital to the extension of agriculture, 
until the amount of produce had been so 
increased, that, unless in very bad seasons 
indeed, the produce of the soil was equal 
to the consumption of the country. The 
same principle had been applied in Sweden 
with the same success.—The next Reso- 
lution involved the question of what was 
really the price of corn at the present 
moment, and was to the following effect :— 

‘‘ That, considering the present value of 
money, and the great rise of prices of 
almost every article of consumption, and 
the great increase of burthens imposed on 
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the people of Great Britain, and especially 
on the produce of the soil; the prices of 
60s. for the quarter of wheat, of 32s. for 
the quarter of barley, of 24s. for the 
quarter of oats, and of 36s. for the quarter 
of rye, peas, and beans, cannot be con- 
sidered as indicating such a deficiency in 
the quantities of the same different sorts of 
grain produced in the country, as to warrant 
any apprehension of scarcity ; and, on the 
contrary, those prices are not more than 
sufficient to remunerate the corn-growers 
for deficiency of crops in ordinary years, 
as they are very little above the prices in 
very plentiful years, when the prices are 
always lower than fair remunerating prices 
in an ordinary year, as the supply in such 
very plentiful years greatly exceeds the 
demand, and the surplus forms part of the 
consumption of the succeeding year, and | 
often at an advanced price.” 

His lordship here proceeded to contend, | 
that much of the increase of the price of 
grain was caused by the luxurious habits in 
which the present generation indulged, and 
referred to the state of distress into which 
the trade and manufactures of the country 
had fallen, attributing it to the causes 
pointed out by lord Liverpool in the year 
1820 ; namely, the excess of manufactures, 
speculations in trade, and a sudden desire 
‘to grow rich. It was, therefore, ver 
unjust that their lordships should be called 
upon to injure the agriculturists, because 
the manufacturers, by the introduction of 
machinery, had been enabled to dispense 
with many of their workmen, or at least to 
reduce their wages, and thus put it out of 
the power of those poor people to purchase, 
for the produce of their labour, the same 
quantity of corn as formerly. The next 
Resolution furnished matter for grave con- 
sideration; namely, whether there must 
not, of necessity, be, from time to time, a 
variation in the price of grain. That 
Resolution was to the following effect :— 

“ That the continual and great varia- 
tions in the prices of different sorts of 
grain during the course of above one hun- 
dred and fifty years, of which there is clear 
evidence, demonstrate that assuming cer- 
tain prices for each or any species of grain, 
as the prices, or nearly the prices, for 
which such grain may be sold with advan- 
tage to the producer in every year, is an 
attempt to do that which is impossible ; 
and, on the contrary, that the fair prices 
of each year must depend on the amount 
of the produce of each year which may 





vary 80 greatly from year to year as to 
make the fair prices in one year greatly 
exceed or greatly fall short of the fair 
prices in another year.” 

The effect of the seasons must always 
produce variations in the prices of produce; 
and, in the returns laid upon the table, 
their lordships would see, that a variation 
in price was as frequent, and more con- 
siderable, in foreign countries, than in 
England ; a fact attributable to our im- 
provements, and superior skill in agri- 
culture, which enabled us to combat with 
the effect of the seasons. The consequence 
was, that the prices were more steady in 
this country than in any other. The 
great misfortune of the present plan was, 
therefore, that it was an attempt to do 
that which could not bedone. The ninth 
Resolution was to the following effect :— 

‘That to allow the importation of 
foreign wheat into Great Britain at all 
times, without payment of any duty on 
importation, and to permit such wheat 
afterwards at any time to be entered for 
sale on payment of a duty of 20s. only, 
whenever the average price of wheat, taken 
weekly in certain districts, shall amount to 
60s., and to impose a scale of duties, in- 
creasing as thé average price should fall 
below 60s., and diminishing as the average 
price should exceed 60s., would be to fix 
indirectly the price of 60s. for the quarter 
of wheat, as the highest price for which 
wheat should be sold, even in the most 
unfavourable years, inasmuch as foreign 
wheat may generally be obtained at so low 
a price, that on payment of a duty of 20s. 
only, itcan be brought into the market 
for sale, with considerable profit, at a 
price below 60s. the quarter; and if a 
proposition to that effect should be made 
law, wheat produced in Great Britain can 
never be sold at a higher price than 60s. 
the quarter; and the effect of such a law 
must be to keep the price of wheat at all 
times under 60s. the quarter, whatever 
failure may happen in the home-grown 
crops.” 

The consequence of the warehousing of 
foreign grain would be, that whenever the 
crops of this country should fail, and that 
the price reached beyond 60s., the whole 
quantity of grain then in warehouse would be 
released, and thrown at once into the market. 
The opportunities for such an operation 
would occur more frequently than, per- 
haps, their lordships imagined. If, there- 
fore, large quantities of foreign grain 
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should be thrown into consumption at a 
duty of 20s. per quarter, it would be im- 
possible that the price should ever—no 
matter how unproductive the season might 
have been in England—rise beyond 60s. 
so that, in fact, the British farmer would 
be a loser by both good and bad seasons. 
Another grievance of which the agriculturist 
of the present day had to complain was, 
that he sold not to the consumer, as his 
predecessors had done, but to the dealer. 
Of the increase of this latter class, their 
lordships might form some idea from the 
fact, that in one small market town, there 
were no fewer than sixty-four corn dealers. 
These had their profits, no doubt, on the 
article which they supplied to the con- 
sumer ; so that it was not unfair to suppose, 
that although the market price might 
appear to be 60s. per quarter, the price 
obtained by the grower for his wheat, did 
not exceed 55s. They must also consider 
the effect of the vast increase which had 
taken place in the population. In Lon- 
don the population had been, within a 
comparatively short period, doubled. 
There was a similar increase in other 
places. The town of Cheltenham, for 
instance, had been, within his own memory, 
a mere trifling village; and now it con- 
tained no less than twenty-three thousand 
inhabitants, who went there to drink the 
waters, to dance, and to amuse themselves. 
The country, therefore, could not be sup- 
plied at present with food at as low a 
price as formerly. The spirit of dissipa- 
tion and loco-motive disposition, which 
kept people constantly moving about, as 
if they had discovered the perpetual 
motion, rendered it impossible to obtain 
food at the moderate price of former times. 
Under these circumstances, to judge of 
the present by former times was a mistake. 
Really corn was now, relatively speaking, 
one of the cheapest articles in the market. 
Then, the importation of foreign wool, by 
depriving the farmer of the price of his 
skins, necessarily compelled him to in- 
crease the price of his corn. With respect 
to the bill before the House, the very title 
of it was anabsurdity. It was denominated, 
‘An Act for Imposing certain Duties and 
Customs on Foreign Corn,” and not “An Act 
for regulating the Trade in Foreign Corn,” 
as it might have been expected it would 
be called. The preamble of the bill, as well 
as the title, was opposed to all precedent. 
However, that preamble accurately de- 
scribed it; for it was an act for granting 
VOL. XVII. 
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duties and customs’ on corn. The effect 
of the bill would be, to impose certain 
duties on the importation of foreign corn ; 
which duties were to vary according to 
the average price of British corn. These 
duties would, in reality, be paid by the 
corn-growers of Great Britain; for the in- 
troduction of foreign grain must diminish 
the prices of agricultural produce in this 
country, and push a corresponding quantity 
of English corn out of the market. The 
duties would be a new land-tax, to all 
intents and purposes. What would be the 
effect of the proposed measure upon Ireland ? 
Ireland, at present, had an open. market 
for her agricultural produce in this country ; 
because Irish corn paid no duty on its 
arrival in England: and the consequence 
was, that there was an immense increasing 
importation of grain from that country. 
The noble lord then proceeded to argue, 
that the effect of the proposed bill would 
be, to inflict a serious injury on the agri- 
cultural interests, not only of this country, 
but of Ireland. If the present measure 
were to be the means of introducing a 
million quarters of foreign grain into this 
country, the same quantity of Irish corn 
would be shut out from our markets, or 
other branches of our home production 
would be impaired. We had various insti- 
tutions in these kingdoms (an Established 
Church amongst the rest), which had the 
effect of increasing the price of corn. In 
foreign countries it was different. There 
the proprietors were glad to sell their com- 
modity for almost any price they could 
obtain. It was unfair to expose our 
English farmers and land-owners to a com- 
petition with foreigners on such unequal 
terms. He believed the present bill, if 
passed into a law, would have a most mis- 
chievous tendency on our native agricul- 
ture, and reduce this country to something 
like the distressed condition of Poland, 
while it would go to raise Poland and 
other foreign states, to a participation in 
the affluence which it had been hitherto 
our lot to enjoy. The measure would be 
alike injurious to the manufactures, trade, 
real wealth, and agricultural prosperity of 
the country; and on these grounds it 
should encounter his determined opposition. 
The noble lord concluded by moving for a 
committee of the whole House, to take 
intoconsideration the proposed Resolutions, 
with a view to decide whether their lord- 
ships should reject or agree to the law 
relative to the importation of foreign corn. 
2D 
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Lord Goderich said, he trusted their 
lordships would agree with him in think- 
ing, that it would be more convenient to 
abstain from discussing, on that occasion, 
either the general principle, or the par- 
ticular details of the bill which stood for 
a second reading on Friday next ; because, 
although it was true that many of the 
topics contained in the Resolutions pre- 
sented by the noble and learned lord were 
more or less directly connected with the 
subject of that bill, yet it was quite clear 
that if he attempted now to enter into a 
full exposition of his views on the sub- 
ject (as he intended to do on Friday), he 
should undertake a task infinitely beyond 
his strength and competency at that mo- 
ment, and more than the patience of their 
lordships would endure. The resolutions 
of the noble lord embraced not only the 
bill before the House in its principle and 
details, but likewise the largest questions 
of government—questions of internal po- 
licy, and every possible topic connected 
with the intercourse of this country with 
foreign nations. All those subjects were 
of the greatest importance, and, for ought 
he knew, it was very reasonable they 
should, at a fit time, be taken into con- 
sideration ; but, to have them thus mixed 
up together in resolutions, and voted in a 
mass, would be inconsistent with the 
practice of a legislative assembly. The 
bill, which he should move the second 
reading of on Friday, was a practical 
measure upon which their lordships would 
be called. upon to pronounce “ay” or 
“‘no;” but the resolutions were, in fact, 
a series of essays on political economy ; 
and it would be an out-of-the-way course 
for their lordships to express their appro- 
bation of the opinions contained in them 
by a formal vote. It would, indeed, he 
thought, be highly impolitic in their lord- 
ships to establish by their vote all the 
propositions contained in the resolutions 
to be matter of fact. There was one cir- 
cumstance, too, which would render it im- 
possible for their lordships to adopt any 
one or more of the resolutions unless they 
adopted them altogether— namely, that 
each successive resolution was founded 
upon the reasonings of the one which pre- 
ceded it. They must, therefore, take 
them in the lump, or not at all. If they 
adopted some and rejected others, there 
would appear only a skeleton of what was 
originally proposed. The resolutions 


would, necessarily, appear on the journals 
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of the House; and he hoped that that 
would satisfy the noble lord, and that he 
would not press the matter further—He 
would proceed to state very briefly his 
reasons for not concurring with the reso- 
lutions. In the general bearing of the 
first resolution ; namely, that agriculture 
was the basis of the prosperity of this 
country, hej certainly was disposed to 
agree ; although he thought some allusion 
ought to have been made to the other 
sources of our wealth. The second reso- 
lution however declared, that agriculture 
was ‘a trade and manufacture, and is 
so far the most important trade and ma- 
nufacture in every country, as every other 
trade and manufacture must depend on 
it.” Now, he could not admit, as an 
historical matter of fact, that agriculture 
was the most important trade in every 
country. That it was not the fact was 
indeed proved by the example of many 
states — small ones, he admitted, but 
once exercising an important influence in 
the affairs of the world,—and amongst 
others of Genoa, Venice, and the United 
States of Holland. The power and great- 
ness of those states by no means depended 
on agriculture; and, therefore, if their 
lordships should pass that resolution, they 
would affirm what was not matter of fact. 
The third resolution appeared to contain 
an error in reasoning. It stated, that the 
profitable cultivation of the land depend- 
ed on other objects of production, and 
particularly on the’ production of animals 
and the food of animals; but it was well 
known, that in countries which were most 
celebrated for the production of corn, those 
other productions were little regarded and 
of little value. If, therefore, they agreed 
to this resolution, they would, in a second 
instance affirm that which the state of the 
world contradicted.—The fourth resolution 
declared, that the laws now in force re- 
gulating the importation of foreign corn 
were founded on the principles expressed 
in the foregoing resolutions. That was 
not an accurate statement. The laws at 
present in force on that subject had no 
reference whatever to those other articles 
of production upon which the noble Jord 
had placed so much emphatic stress in 
the third resolution. With respect to 
wool, the act of Charles 2nd, from which 
the noble lord dated the system of which 
he was so fond, not only imposed no duty 
on the importation of foreign wool, but 
even confined the consumption of English 
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wool to this country alone. It was there- 
fore impossible to say that the old law was 
founded on the principle of the resolu- 
tions ; which was to extend protection to 
agricultural produce of every description. 
The 15th of Charles 2nd, the preamble of 
which was quoted in the noble lord’s re- 
solutions, did not proceed upon the prin- 
ciple of those resolutions. It never 
allowed of a free export of corn. When 
the price reached 48s., export was pro- 
hibited. Under the same act foreign corn 
was admitted upon payment of a duty of 
5s. 4d., until the price arrived at 48:s., 
after which it was admitted upon payment 
of only 8d. duty. The act in question, 
amongst other things, imposed a duty of 
20s. per head on all lean cattle imported 
from Scotland between the months of 
August and December. The noble lord 
opposite (Lauderdale) must doubtless 
consider that as a barbarous piece of 
cruelty towards his countrymen. He 
mentioned this to show that the enact- 
ments of the law which had been referred 
to did not bear out the theory of the 
noble lord. The noble lord had quoted 
from the ‘‘ Spectator,” and had contrasted 
the opinions of sir Richard Stcele and 
Mr. M’Culloch. It was to him (lord 
Goderich) a matter of perfect indifference 
which of those two persons was considered 
the most eminent political economist. He 
had never subscribed to all the doctrines 
of Mr. M’Culloch, nor any other teacher 
of that school — “ nullius addictus jurare 
in verba magistri.” He might, perhaps, 
occasionally puzzle himself with the es- 
says of the political economists, which, he 
believed, likewise puzzled their authors ; 
but he was not, therefore, wedded to their 
opinions. About the time, however, to 
which the noble lord had referred, as pre- 
senting a contrast with the present period, 
which was favourable to the state of agri- 
culture, namely, the reign of George Ist, 
it happened, that the most woeful com- 
plaints were made of the degraded state 
of the agriculturists. The publications of 
that day stated, as the noble lord now did, 
that agriculture would be ruined, and that 
the constitution of the country would be 
involved in its destruction. During a 
considerable portion of the 18th century, 
agriculture was stationary; but other 
things connected with agriculture were 
not. The population continued to in- 


crease, and the greatest possible distress 
prevailed in this country, on account of 
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the high price of corn. This was the case 
between 1763 and 1773. What, then, 
led to the change of the law in 1773? 
Why, that change was made, because, in 
the ten years preceding, it had been found 
necessary to pass eighteen or twenty acts 
of parliament to meet the contingencies 
occasioned by the old system. Was, 
then, that system so all-wise, so beneficial, 
so favourable, to the interests of agricul- 
ture, as it had been represented? In 
1773, a change was effected; the plan 
then introduced continued to be acted on 
until 1815; and it was to the principle of 
the law of 1773, that they were now en- 
deavouring to return. Between 1773 and 
1815 the progress of trade, of manufac- 
tures—in short, of every thing connected 
with the welfare of the country—was as 
great as the most anxious mind could wish. 
Thatjextension of industry, that accumula- 
tion of wealth, was effected under the very 
system of laws, the return to which was 
now considered by some individuals as 
a dangerous innovation. It was for the 
noble lord who had introduced these reso- 
lutions to controvert that fact if he could. 
The correctness of his statement was 
shown by the vast number of enclosure 
bills which had been passed during the 
period he had mentioned. Therefore, he 
contended, that this resolution of the 
noble and learned lord led to a most er- 
roneous conclusion; because it went to 
establish the proposition, that the system 
which had been set on foot in the time of 
Charles 2nd, and acted on down to the 
year 1773, was the cause of all the 
strength, power, and prosperity at which 
this country had arrived. He had made 
these detailed remarks on the resolutions 
of the noble and learned lord, although he 
thought that the objection which he had 
first stated was sufficient to prevent their 
lordships from supporting this series of 
resolutions, which constituted a sort of 
politico-economico thermometer, if he 
might be allowed to use that expression. 
He certainly’could not, on the grounds the 
noble and learned lord had stated, bring 
himself to acquiesce in the propositions 
brought forward. He wished to advert 
to one or two other points connected 
with these resolutions, which also involved 
principles that it was impossible for him 
to agree with. In the thirteenth resolu- 
tion, the noble and learned lord had dwelt 
much on the assumed fact, that the pay- 
ment of foreign corn had been, and would 
2D2 
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be, made in coin. Now, he apprehended 
that this resolution, if it had any object at 
all, was intended to lead their lordships to 
believe, that the trade in corn (not an im- 
moderate), but any trade in corn, was likely 
to operate prejudicially to the interests of 
the country, by inducing a large export of 
coin. He should not combat this propo- 
sition, on theory, lest he might be considered 
a political economist, and thus excite the 
displeasure of the noble and learned lord. 
He should confidently appeal to the 
evidence which their lordships had lately 
received on this subject; by which it was 
clearly shown, that corn was not to be 
paid for in gold, or if so paid for, that that 
gold wasnot to leave the country altogether ; 
and he must say it was a most unreason- 
able fear to suppose that they could not 
have a trade in foreign corn, without caus- 
ing a drain of gold out of the country. 
Last year two million of quarters of 


foreign corn were imported, the cost of 


which would be upwards of two million 
sterling. Now, if the noble and learned 
lord’s proposition were true, that corn 
must have been paid for in gold. But 
how stood the fact? Why, during the 
whole of that year, the exchange was so 
much in favour of this country as to make 
the export of gold, in return for corn, the 
very worst speculation that could have 
been entertained by any mercantile man. 
During that time bullion was imported 
into the mint, and coined, to the amount 
of no less than six million of sovereigns. 
The rate of exchange had been such, that 
it was not worth any body’s while to buy 
corn with gold. What occurred in 1824 
and 1825? The exchanges were then 
unfavourable from various causes, and the 
exportation of gold was considerable ; but 
yet he would undertake to say, that in 
those two years, not a single sovereign 
went to Dantzic, or to any other part of 
the world, for corn. Even the sovereigns 
exported in 1824 and 1825 in casks, and 
which were placed in the Bank of France, 
came back to this country in the same 
casks, which had never been opened. He 
therefore, with these facts in view, could 
not affirm a resolution, which implied that 
@ more open importation of corn would 
draw all the gold out of the country. This 
he had alluded to asa general proposition, 
which, if the subject were at all considered, 
could not be affirmed. He begged leave 
to say one word on the topic to which the 
noble and learned lord had last adverted ; 
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he alluded to the question of free trade. 
Those resolutions were manifestly directed 
against free trade; but they did not ex- 
plain, neither did he think the speech of 
the noble and learned lord had explained, 
what was there meant by free trade. If 
the noble and learned lord understood by 
free trade, that all foreign articles were to 
be admitted into this country without 
paying any duty, then he must say, that 
such was not his (lord Goderich’s) idea of 
free trade. His idea was, that this country 
should not allow any prohibition. And 
why? Because experience proved, that 
prohibition, with regard to manufactures, 
was the veriest illusion that ever entered 
the mind of man. There was no effectual 
mode of establishing a prohibitory system, 
so long as money was in existence. Money 
would defeat all prohibitions. He was a 
friend to that free trade which encouraged 
the honest dealer; but he was unquestion- 
ably an enemy to the free trade of the 
smuggler. He conceived it was a most 
praiseworthy object, to aim at the destruc- 
tion of that pestilent free trade ; one of the 
greatest evils, moral and political, by 
which any country could be afflicted. Such 
was his feeling; and, if their lordships 
looked into the evils which were the 
result of the old system, they would parti- 
cipate with him in that feeling. If noble 
lords had, as was his case, been connected, 
for fifteen years, with situations having 
reference to the trade and commerce of the 
country, it would be impossible for them 
not to feel, in the first instance, the ill 
effects produced by this monstrous system 
of smuggling; and, in the second, that the 
only remedy for those evils was to give fair 


and free access to every description of 


foreign manufacture. He therefore felt, 
that they ought even to endure some 
degree of inconvenience, if by so doing 
they could put an end to this system of 
fraud ; to this system of perjury; nay, he 
would say, to this system of murder which 
had been too long continued. At present 
they were obliged to surround their whole 
coasts with armies and fleets, ‘to check the 
smuggler in his illicit career,—a_proceed- 
ing which he contended was as inconsistent 
with the principles of a free constitution, 
as it was contrary to the best interests of 
the country. He had raised his voice 
against that system, and, in opposition to 
it, he had advocated the principles of free 
trade. He thought, however, their lord- 


ships had already given pretty unequivocal 
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proofs, that they sincerely approved of 
those principles; because they had sup- 
ported and carried laws that were empha- 
tically founded on those liberal principles 
and no other. In 1825, his majesty had 
recommended, in a speech from the throne, 
the adoption of those principles ; and, what 
was their lordships’ answer? In the address 
to the throne, they stated that they would 
give all the assistance in their power to 
any measures that would tend to remove 
those inconvenient and mischievous restric- 
tions. Now, having, in 1825, given that 
pledge, it was utterly impossible for them 
to vote for the resolutions of the noble and 
learned lord, unless they were prepared 
to unsay and to undo what they had 
already solemnly said and done. He 
owned that he felt warmly on this part of 
the subject; because, if there was any 
portion of his public conduct in which he 
took a pleasure and a pride, it was in the 
support which he had given to the esta- 
blishment of liberal principles, in opposition 
to those that were now brought forward by 
the noble and learned lord. He might 
take one of two courses on this occasion— 
either to move the adjournment, or to 
propose the previous question. But, as the 
motion was for going into a committee, he 
conceived the best thing he could do, was 
to move that this House do now adjourn. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, he could 
not suffer this discussion to terminate, 
without thanking his noble and learned 
friend for the talent he had displayed, the 
great pains he had taken, and the ex- 
tensive knowledge he had shown in draw- 
ing up these resolutions, which, whatever 
might be their fate that night, must 
produce a strong effect on the minds of 
their lordships and of the country at large. 
Since they had been laid on the table, their 
lordships had not been assailed with that 
tissue of calumnies and lies directed 
against the landed interest, which the 
House had been in the daily habit of 
hearing for some time before. Those 
resolutions being placed on their lordships’ 
Journals, containing as they did the 
soundest political doctrines, would go 
down to posterity, and would be read with 
admiration by future generations. He 
would have said little more on this occasion, 
but for the manner int which the noble lord 
opposite had treated some of the proposi- 
tions before their lordships. He would 
deny the assertions of the noble lord 
opposite, with respect to the argument 
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contained in the sixth resolution. That 
resolution set forth, that the act of Charles 
2nd was efficient for the preservation of 
the agriculture of this country. The noble 
lord opposite denied this ; and he asserted, 
that there never was atime when agriculture 
was in a state of greater’ distress than in 
the reign of George Ist, when the laws of 
Charles 2nd was in full force. The noble 
lord had alluded to the publications of 
that day, asa proof of the fact. Now, few 
men had read more of the publications of 
that period than he himself had done ; and 
yet he could not charge his memory with 
the recollection of any work which stated 
such a fact. On the contrary, there was 
a fall of price, and no importation of corn. 
Therefore, he should conclude that there 
was at that period a sufficient production, 
and a sufficient market. He here begged 
leave to read to the noble lord a passage 
from a pamphlet written by a right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Huskisson), whose author- 
ity, especially as he was a colleague of 
the noble lord, would, he believed, carry 
some weight with it. What that right 
hon. gentleman stated was, as he declared, 
the result of a consideration of this subject 
for thirty years. He said, that for one 
ltundred and seventy years, the cheapness 
produced by importation was a proof of 
sterility, occasioned by want of cultivation ; 
and he went on to observe, that a steady 
home supply was the proper means of 
ensuring a moderate price. “For a 
hundred years, up to 1765,” the right hon. 
gentleman asked ‘‘ what was the state of 
the country, with respect to corn? It 
was this,—that, under ordinary circum- 
stances, their own ground supplied a stock 
of corn sufficient for home consumption, 
and in some seasons they even exported.” 
At that period, the price of grain seldom 
varied more than a few shillings. Allusion 
had been made to the period between 1766 
and 1773. Did corn at that time fall, in 
consequence of importation? Did the 
manufacturers then find that they had 
cheaper corn? No: for although that 
foreign importation was held out to the 
manufacturers as.a great boon, their lord- 

ships would find, that from 1766 to 1773 

the price of corn was raised; though 

the ports were open for the importation 

of grain:—-As to the circumstance of 
gold being sent out of the country to pay 

for corn, he only knew that, some years 
ago, when the noble lord then opposite to 

him had contended, that a one-pound 
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note and a shilling were equal in value to 
a guinea, and he (lord Lauderdale) had 
contended that they were not, he had 
always been answered that hewas mistaken, 
because he did not take into consideration 
the quantity of gold sent abroad to buy 
corn. Within a period of eighteen years, 
as he could shew by the authority of the 
noble lord’s colleague, 60,000,000/. of 
gold had been sent out of the country 
to buycorn. It was undoubtedly correct, 
that there had been a great importation 
of corn in 1826, and he also believed 
an influx of gold to the amount, as 
stated bythe noble viscount, of 6,000,000/.; 
but this was to be accounted for by the 
state of the country at that period. The 
noble lord had said, that the year 1826 
afforded an extraordinary instance, which 
contradicted the resolution of his hon. and 
learned friend. Thenoble lord stated, that 
more corn was imported in 1826 than in 
1824, and yet that there was, in the former 
year, a great influx of gold into the 
country, instead of the money being 
drained out of it. He believed that 
there had been a large importation in that 
year ; but did that circumstance invalidate, 
in the smallest degree, the facts stated 
in his noble and learned friend’s resolution ? 
Very plain reasons could be given for the 
circumstance to which the noble lord had 
alluded. The noble lord must recollect, 
that, in the commencement of the year 
1826, the effect of those various joint- 
stock companies and schemes, which had 
been called into action in the preceding 
year, was still powerfully felt. It was to 
this, as he should presently shew, that 
the influx of gold was to be traced. He 
remembered publishing, in 1804, a ‘T'rea- 
tise, in which he stated, that if the sink- 
ing-fund were continued on the footing 
on which Mr, Pitt had placed it, capital 
would be rendered so abundant at home, 
that at length individuals, for the purpose 
of procuring a higher rate of interest, 
would employ it abroad. A man whom 
it was the misfortune of the country to 
have lost—a man of the most extensive 
capacity he had ever met with — he 
meant the late Mr. Fox—had read the 
proof-sheets of that Treatise; and he had 
now a letter from that great statesman, 
in which he asked—“ Do you think it 
possible, that an Englishman would trust 
hus capital in the foreign funds?” Now, 
the noble lord opposite and himself had 
lived long enough to see, that there was 





not a fund in Europe that did not contain 
a large quantity of British capital. If 
the noble lord asked the Bank itself, or 
those who supplied it with the money 
to which he had alluded, he would find, 
that the money would not have been 
forthcoming, but for the demand which 
had been suddenly created in this country, 
on account of the speculations he had re- 
ferred to, and the extensive sale of foreign 
stock. The influx of that six million of 
gold, then, did not surprise him, con- 
sidering all the circumstances. —- The 
noble lord had alluded to the subject of 
free trade ; and now, to his astonishment, 
after having read the high eulogiums, 
that were pronounced on free commerce 
by the noble lord when in the other House, 
he found that the noble lord only meant 
to make a few regulations to protect the 
trade of the country againstsmugglers. A 
system of free trade was, perhaps, better 
than a system of restrictions; but the 
continuance of such a system depended 
on universal peace and general brother- 
hood. If such a plan could be carried 
into effect, it must annihilate all those 
differences of commercial interests, which, 
in the present state of the world, could not 


be removed without subverting many of 


their existing commercial institutions. 
Beyond that, he would remind the House, 
that the wealth of this country had grown 
and increased, under an opposite system, 
to an extent which it never could have 
attained by an adherence to free trade. 
That system had a tendency to enrich the 
world at large ; and it was only by an ex- 
clusive system that Great Britain had 
arrived at her present height of riches 
and of power. He did not think it would 
be advisable to proceed with this discussion, 
as a bill would be shortly debated which 
would let in the whole question. Therefore 
he hoped his learned friend would be satis- 
fied with the good which he had done by 
the publication of his resolutions, and that 
he would not press the subject further. 
Lord Bexley contended, from a compa- 
rison of the number of enclosure bills, 
from the Revolution to the year 1773, and 
from the latter year to 1815, and also from 
a comparative view of the amount of pojiu- 
lation in both those periods, that the sys- 
tem which was in force prior to 1773 
was not so beneficial as that which had 
continued from 1773 to 1815. From the 
Revolution to 1773, the number of enclo- 
sure bills was 690; from 1773 to 1815, 
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the number was 2,852. .The increase in 
the population was equally great. 

The Earl of Rosslyn argued, that the 
production of the country had been greatly 
increased under the system recognized by 
the act of Charles 2nd, and that the peo- 
ple were supplied with corn at a much 
lower price, in consequence of the pro- 
tecting plan then introduced. If the 
noble lord looked to the period during 
which that act was in force, he would find, 
that corn was as low in this country as 
elsewhere. ‘Thenoble lord had also stated, 
that while the war lasted, the law allowed 
practical importation. 
law permitted it, were there not circum- 
stances that prevented the country from 
taking advantage of that permission ? 
Could they, at that time, pay a sufficient | 
price for foreign corn? The noble lord | 
had mentioned the subject of enclosures ; | 
but, from what other circumstance did the | 
great number of enclosures take their rise, | 
than from the great demand for corn, | 
which could not be supplied but by the | 
cultivation of the land? Those enclosure | 
bills did not apply to new lands, but to | 
the old; in order that they might be cul- | 
tivated in a more profitable manner. If | 
the noble lord stated that the wealthy con- | 
dition of the people, and the doubling of the 
population, was to be attributed to the al- | 
teration of the law in 1773, he was | 
pressing a great many things into his ar- | 
guments, which would not serve his pur- 

ose. 

Earl Stanhope said, that, after the lumi- 
nous statement which had been made by 
the noble earl near him, he thought it 
would be more convenient to postpone | 
any expression of the feclings of the House 
until the second reading of the bill which | 
had come up from the Commons. The | 
noble viscount opposite had stated, that it 
was not the fact that foreign corn was paid 
for in specie. He supposed, therefore, 
the noble viscount had not read the evi- 
dence of sir Claude Scott, given to the 
committee of that House, who had stated, | 
that he never knew a single instance in 
which corn was paid for but in specie. 
He was surprised, too, after all that he had 
heard said of the liberal system of free 
trade, which was to pour its benefits on 
the country, to find that that system had 
dwindled down into an insignificant plan 
for protection against smuggling. But, 
had it that effect? Their lordships knew, 
on the contrary, that the coast of the 
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country was surrounded by armed 
men; they could not forget the expense 
of the preventive service. Their lordships 
were not called upon now to admit or re- 
ject the resolutions, but to refer them to a 
committee; and he did not know how 
they could refuse to do otherwise. The 
proposed bill went to subvert the whole 
system of the Corn-laws, which a noble 
earl had stated, was intended to be a per- 
manent system, and the final settlement of 





But, though the | 





the question. He did not think that their 
lordships ought to pass that bill with the 
same levity as if it were a turnpike bill. 
They ought to investigate the principle 
upon which the agriculture of the country 
had been protected. What had been the 
effect of the free-trade principle with re- 
spect to wool? That was now, in many 
respects, an unsaleable article; and the 
value of the lands upon which wool was 
produced had diminished one half. 

Lord Redesdale said, that, as he had re- 
corded his opinion, by entering his resolu- 
tions on the Journals, he should not resist 
the amendment of the noble viscount for 
an adjournment. 

Their lordships accordingly adjourned, 
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Trape with Iypra.] Mr. W. Whit- 
more rose, pursuant to notice, to move for 
the appointment of a Select Committee, 
with a view to extend the trade between 
Great Britain and India. When the House 
considered the distress which was on all 
hands acknowledged to exist among the 
manufacturing population—the decline of 
the revenue, which decline, since last year, 
was not less than four or five millions; 
and the decline of our export trade, which 
in the same time amounted to an equal 
extent—it became important in the highest 
degree to inquire how those evils could be 
remedied. He trusted, therefore, that if 
he could show, that a great increase of 
employment would result, from extending 
the trade with India, to the weavers of 
Scotland and Lancashire, government 
would lend a favourable ear to his propo- 
sition. But it was not on the existence 
of this distress that he rested the ques- 
tion. That distress might be, and he 
hoped it was, of a temporary nature. The 
resources of the country could not be so 
much reduced as to prevent the return of 
the prosperity it had heretofore enjoyed. 
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He wished the subject to be viewed in a 
more comprehensive manner. Whoever 
considered the heavy burthen of debt 
which weighed down the energies of _the 
country, and the part she must be destined 
to play among the nations of the world, 
in the wars in which, in all probability, 
she would be again engaged, must see 
how exceedingly desirable it was to ex- 
tend, by all practicable means, the re- 
sources of the country, and to avail our- 
selves of a period of peace to lighten the 
springs of our industry, and restore their 
elasticity With regard to Ireland, it was 
evident, that every thing ought to be done 
that was possible to promote the growth 
of the manufactures which, he trusted, 
had commenced there. The friends of 
that country, who did not seek to serve it 
by that course, took a very limited—far 
from an enlightened—view of her interests. 
Much might be done, no doubt, by settling 
the religious differences that unhappily 
existed; but the mere removal of those 
dissensions would be no panacea for the 
ills of Ireland ; which could be eradicated 
only by giving employment to the people. 
When habits of industry were formed, and 
began generally to take root, the most 
favourable hopes might be entertained of 
the deliverance of that country from the 
worst evils that oppressed it. After ad- 
verting to the mode in which the Corn- 
laws had operated to deprive our manu- 
facturers of a large portion of their foreign 
trade, the hon. gentleman called the at- 
tention of the House to the increase that 
had taken place in our trade with India, 
since the renewal of the charter of the 
East-India Company in 1814, At that 
time, the whole of the continent of India, 
and the islands in the Indian Archipelago, 
were thrown open to the private trader. 
What had been the result? No man 
could have anticipated it. At the time 
of the discussions which led to that result, 
there was a considerable degree of oppo- 
sition. It was said, that there was no 
hope of enlarging the trade, because of 
the strong religious prejudices of the In- 
dian natives, and their own products, 
which worked against it. As to the cotton- 
trade, for example, it was conjectured, 
that there could be no increase whatever. 
The objectors admitted, that there might 
be a very trifling increase in woollens, and 
some articles of luxury, but nothing like a 
demand so considerable as to increase the 
exports of raw products from India. The 
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increase, however, upon the article of 


cotton had been truly marvellous. It was 
to be recollected, that the cotton manu- 
facture originally existed in India—that 
our own people had taken both the pat- 
terns and the names of their cotton fabrics 
from India ; and yet they were now under= 
selling the Indian in his own market, 
though labour cost here seven or eight 
times as much as it did there; and though 
we had to draw the raw material from 
thence over half the globe, and send it 
back manufactured over the same half of 
the globe. He had spoken of names. 
They would find the definition of “ calico” 
given in Johnson’s Dictionary, to be— 
‘* cotton stuffs made at Calicut, in the 
East Indies, sometimes stained with gay 
and beautiful colours.” We might look 
at this new and sudden enterprise of our 
commerce with astonishment and pride : 
but we were bound, by all the ties of hon- 
our and honesty, which belong to policy 
and good government, to consider. the 
injury which this success must bring on 
our Indian fellow-subjects. He had re- 
turns of exports and imports to India, 
some of them as low as 1822. The hon. 
gentleman proceeded to state the annual 
averages of the exports and imports in 
several departments, which he stated 
nearly as follows :—- 


Exports FRoM Great Britain TO INDIA, 


Woollens. 
Annual average from 1801 to 1810 .. £273,360 
Ditto 1814 to 1822 .. 376,399 
Ditto 1823and1824 .. 962,061 


Cotton Goods. 
Average of yearsfrom 1801 to 1810 .. £ 55,461 


Ditto 1814 to 1822 .. 568,358 
Ditto 1823andJ824 .. 115,512 
Imports rrom East Inpra To Great Brirary. 
Indigo. 1b. 
Average of yearsfrom 1801 to 1820 ,. 3,513,053 
Ditto 1814 to 1822 .. 5,022,087 
otton. 

Average of yearsfrom 1801 to 1810 .. 5,896,300 
Ditto 1814 to 1822 ..23,535,365 

Bengal Silk. 
Average of yearsfrom 180) to 1810 .. 438,792 
Ditto 1814 to 1822 .. 899,507 

Sugar. Cut. 

Averageof yearsfrom 1801 to 1810... 77,325 
Ditto 1814 to 1822 .. 124,379 
Ditto 1823 and 1824 ,. 244,658 


These few details showed a most important 
increase in both ways in the trade with 
India. But while these important changes 
were transacting, the duties imposed on 
East-India products were grievous in 
themselves, in comparison with the same 
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products of the West Indies, absolutely 
prohibitory. The duties on coffee were 
equal to ad valorem duty. On coffee from 
the East Indies, eighty-four per cent ; from 
the West Indies, fifty-six per cent. On 
turmeric from the West Indies, eight per 
cent; from the East Indies, ten per cent. 
On rum from the West Indies, 8s. 6d. per 
gallon; from the East Indies, 20s. per 
gallon. On cotton wool from the East 
Indies, five per cent; from the West 
Indies, free. These, and such things as 
these, shewed the utter indifference to the 
prosperity of our trade, to the advantage 
of our cotton manufactures, or to the wel- 
fare, either of the mother country or the 
colonies, which characterised the whole 
system of our legislation, with respect to 
our possessions in the East Indies. Such 
was the utter indifference to all the prin- 
ciples, not only of sound commercial po- 
licy, but even of reason and justice, which 
the legislature manifested in all its regula- 
tions of the trade of those colonies. The 
whole system was most unfair and unjust ; 
and, if ever the people of India began to 
feel it as they ought, if ever the vast popu- 
lation of our possessions in the East came 
to feel their importance, and the degree of 
injustice with which they had been treated, 
the House might rest assured, that the day 
of reckoning would come, and we should 
be made to suffer, as we deserved, for the 
course we were pursuing. What was it 
that lost this country the colony of North 
America? Why, precisely the same prin- 
ciple. We kept to ourselves all the ad- 
vantages of their trade, and gave them 
none in return; and the consequence was, 
that they freed themselves, on the first op- 
portunity, from the power which exercised 
over them its authority, ina manner so 
utterly repugnant to all the principles of 
honour, justice, or policy. It was not 
enough for this country to say, it had the 
power to do these things. It must shew 
that the course of its policy was founded 
in something like justice, or expect that 
those who were subjected to its influence 
would only continue to obey until an op- 
portunity might present itself to oppose. 
Such a system was not only contrary to 
the principles of commerce and of justice, 
but even to that principle of reciprocity, 
which the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Hus- 
kisson) had advocated with so much ar- 
dour, and which he for one felt delighted 
in saying with so much success.—He 
would now turn to another part of the same 
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subject, and beg the attention of the 
House to the amount of the imports and 
exports to the East Indies, as the trade 
was at present carried on. In the year 
1824, the total amount of the exports to 
the East Indies, was 4,335,437/. In the 
year 1826, there was but little difference. 
The amount then was, 4,394,380. Now, 
he must take the liberty of begging them 
to attend to a most important subject aris- 
ing out of one of those exports. He al- 
luded to the article of East-India sugar— 
the dead weight, as it might be called, of 
what we were able to draw from the East 
Indies at this moment. He did not there- 
fore take that article, because it was the 
most important, but because it was that 
which might be the most increased. He 
was aware of the state in which the sugar 
trade was placed at this moment, and that 
there was much more than sufficient for 
the general consumption of the country ; 
but he did not consider that to be any rea- 
son why it could not be much increased. 
He was aware, too, that in such a state of 
things, when there was an excess of pro- 
duction beyond consumption, the price 
must be regulated, not by the monopoly at 
home, but the price which that sugar could 
procure in the market abroad. Granting 
that, however, he still contended, that the 
price could be raised, and the consumption 
increased too, at home. ‘There was an- 
nually imported from the East Indies a 
quantity of sugar, to the amount of 
244,000 cwt., upon which there was paid 
the extra duty of 10s. a ewt. Now, he 
would admit that this sugar was not sold 
even at a profit at this moment; and yet 
he was prepared to shew, that the con- 
sumption might be still very much in- 
creased. He was aware that it might at 
first appear, from the price at present, and 
from the supply being so much greater 
than the demand, that an increase of quan- 
tity could bring no increase of consump- 
tion; but, did the House take into its con- 
sideration the very great increase of de- 
mand for our manufactures, and the great 
consequent increase of population and pro- 
duction, which must follow the opening of 
such a market for the produce of this coun- 
try? It might, he admitted, be asked, if 
the produce of sugar by the West-India 
islands was so much greater than the de- 
mand, how could we make any increase of 
consumption? He took it, however, to be 
quite clear, that the people of this country 
did not consume anything like what they 
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might be able to take, if a new market was 
opened to our manufactures, Let the 
ouse reHlect for a moment upon what was 
the amount of the quantity of sugar con- 
sumed by the inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom. In England, the average quan- 
tity consumed by each individual was, an- 
nually, according to the best calculation, 
about twenty-three pounds and a half per 
head. In Ireland, the quantity consumed 
by each individual was about six pounds 
per head. Now, he would ask, if Ireland | 
became a manufacturing country by the 
opening of a market, and the encourage- 
ment of a trade with India, what was there 
to prevent her people from becoming con- | 
sumers to the extent of twelve, or even | 
eighteen pounds a-head? In that way he | 
was convinced that the right hon. gentle- | 
man ought to look for the ultimate im- | 
provement and happiness of that country | 
-—in that way he must look for the means | 
of her prosperity and tranquillity. Let | 
him, by opening the market of our exten- | 
sive East-India possessions, give employ- | 
ment to her people, and encouragement to | 
her manufacture; and he would find Ire- | 
land, instead of being, as at present, a 
source of endless alarm and discontent, 
become to England and her possessions a 
mine of wealth and a tower of strength. 
There would then be no occasion for emi- 
gration committees, to consider the best | 
means of transplanting her people to other | 
countries. Give but her manufactures en- 
couragement by opening a market, and 
we should soon see, by its effect upon 
wages and labour, the people prosperous 
and the nation tranquillised. He was told, | 
that a part of that country, Belfast and its | 
vicinity, already shewed the capability of | 
the country to manufacture, and to take | 
advantage of the benefits which flowed from 
it. He was told that the town of Belfast 
afforded a most pleasing contrast to the 
general appearance of the other parts of | 
Ireland. Manufactories had there been 
established and worked to a great extent ; | 
and he understood that when the manu- 
facturers of England were pressed for time, | 
they frequently sent quantities of yarn to | 
Belfast, to be wove up, to supply their or- | 
ders in proper time. Between India and | 
Ireland there were some strong features of | 
similitude. Both countries were oppressed 
by a redundancy of population, Both suf- 
fered from the low rate of wages; and | 
both were constantly placed in a state of | 
alarm and agitation by their White Boys, 
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and discontented and starving people. 
The evils of both were to be remedied in 
the same manner. Give them employ- 
ment. Lay open a market to their several 
productions, and you strike at the root of 
the diseases under which they labour. It 
was by following up that principle of reci- 
procity, with regard to our own colonies, 
which had already been recognised and 
acted upon with regard to foreigners, that 
the right hon. gentleman would be enabled 
to relieve the miseries of Ireland and India, 


_and promote the prosperity and security 


of the empire. His object at present was 
to move for the appointment of a commit- 
tee, before which that information might 
be given, under which the measures he 
wished were to be carried into execution.— 
There was one subject, however, to which 
he must allude, although it was different 
from any to which he had yet drawn their 
attention—he meant the state of the free 
trade with India. He held in his hand a 
letter addressed to the East-India directors, 
from some persons engaged, to a great ex- 
tent, in that trade, in which they com- 
plained of the great impediments thrown 
in the way of their intercourse with those 
places to which they were permitted to 
trade. 
their most considerable benefits from what 
was called the right of pre-emption. The 
company had commercial residents at each 
of the ports and settlements where the free 
trade was carried on. ‘Those residents 
made advances to the factors who pur; 
chased the productions of this country, 
and by that means contrived so to keep 
them in dependence as to confine nearly 
the whole trade to the ships of the com- 
pany. This was one of the consequences 
arising from the junction of sovereignty 
and trade in this company—a junction 
which never ought to have taken place, 
and which never could be found, without 
exhibiting consequences prejudicial to the 


_ freedom and prosperity of commerce. The 


Indian Archipelago was one of those places 
where the trade of this country could be 
most beneficially extended. Those islands 
abounded with all the various oriental pro- 
ductions most in request in this country. 
More than one eighth part of all the gold 
introduced into Europe was derived from 
them, in addition to great quantities of 
plate, diamonds, spices, and pearls, There, 


too, a vast proportion of the manufactures . 


of this country found a market—greater, 
indeed, by many degrees, than we were 


That company derived some of 
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able to sell in any other place, if we ex- 
cepted China. At that moment, unfor- 
tunately, there was but a very small por- 
tion of it open to the free trader ; but, he 
trusted, the time was not far distant, when 
the abolition of this monopoly, which must 
expire in the year 1833, would enable the 
manufacturers and traders of the united 
kingdom to derive the full and unrestricted 
benefit of the almost boundless prospect 
of commerce which these islands presented. 
The duties upon East-India sugar were 
371. a ton; but the duties on that pro- 
duced in the Archipelago was 64/. a ton ; 
or, in other words, the sugar of those 
islands was totally prohibited, for the ef- 
fect was nothing less. It was worth while, 
in considering the advantages we might 
derive from a free trade with those islands, 
to look at the evidence given on the sub- 
ject by Mr, Craufurd, a gentleman whose 
accuracy of statement was as unquestioned 
as his means of information had been ex- 
tensive. He said, in speaking of the pos- 
sibility of extending our trade in that part 
of India, that it was now a very rare thing 
indeed to meet with any Javanese lady 
or person of any condition in life, except 
the lowest, who did not exhibit at least one 
article of British manufactured cotton in 
her dress; and even the woollens of this 
country were beginning to be in great re- 
quest. In 1814, there were only one 
thousand pieces of cotton exported to the 
Archipelago; while in 1818, from a 
reduction of the duty, there were 
upwards of fifteen thousand pieces; 
and the quantity was likely to be very con- 
siderably increased. Such would be the 
benefit likely to arise from an opening of 
the trade. Give the people but a means 
of payment, and you may dispose of the 
productions of this country to an almost 
unlimited extent. No man, he appre- 
hended, would be so insane as to propose 
that no more than a certain quantity of 
our manufactures were to be exported ; 
and yet the effect, by the continuance of 
the system of prohibition, was precisely 
the same.—Another subject to which he 
wished to direct the attention of a com- 
mittee, was the state of what are called 
the emporia for our India trade. The em- 
porium of Sincapore, he believed to have 
been established on sound commercial 
principles; but, at the same time, he 
wished the state of that and other places 
to be submitted to the attention of a com- 
mittee, because he thought it would be 
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found, that, without some such places of 
traffic, the trade could not be beneficially 
carried on. The House might probably 
not be aware, that there were several pro- 
ductions of the East, in which the trade 
was wholly prohibited, unless in particular 
places, and under particular restrictions. 
The trade in spice, for instance, was lock- 
ed up under one of the most extraordi- 
nary systems of monopoly the world ever 
saw, by the Dutch East-India Company. 
That company having got possession of all 
those islands in which the spices grow, 
and in which, indeed, they were indige- 
nous, resolved upon preserving their mo- 
nopoly from all chance even of attack, by 
confining the production of particular 
spices to particular islands. For that 
purpose they selected the Island of Am- 
boyna as the place to grow cloves, and 
prevailed upon the chiefs or princes of the 
other neighbouring islands to root up all 
the clove trees to be found in their pos- 
session. In the same manner they made 
the Banda Islands the place of growth 
for nutmegs, and sent yearly a fleet round 
the coasts of the whole of the islands, in 
order to secure the execution of their 
orders and the perfection of their mono- 
poly. It was true that this proceeding 
did them no good, and reduced the islands 
to a state of poverty; but they succeeded 
in fully securing the monopoly they de- 
sired. It was obvious, therefore, that 
without an emporium the trade could not 
be successful. The only trade that ever 
was beneficial in India, or which greatly 
recompensed those engaged in it, was the 
free trade of the English and the Dutch 
before the monopolies established by the 
India Companies of those nations. At 
that time a trade of immense extent and 
importance was carried on with all the 
islands, and even with China and Japan; 
and it was only the fatal effects of the 
restrictive system which brought it to a 
termination. It was the opinion of Mr. 
Craufurd, that the free trade was the 
most beneficial, and that it can be carried 
on through the means of emporia alone. 
He hoped he should not trespass too 
much on the patience of the House, if he 
said a few words as to the trade now 
carried on with China through the means 
of the city of Canton. It was a very 
singular fact, that although all the pur- 
chases and sale of teas were made in 
Canton, there was not a leaf of the plant 
grown in that province, of which Canton 
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is the capital. The black teas, were grown 
in a province three or four hundred miles 
from that city; and the green teas were 
brought from another province, seven or 
eight hundred miles up the country. The 
teas were brought to Canton by the means 
of inland navigation; and it might be 
perhaps allowed, that there was an in- 
crease of full fifty per cent upon the cost 
of this transport. These provinces, how- 
ever, from which the teas are taken, are 
maritime provinces, and it was proved, 
that the articles of their produce could be 
conveyed by sea to an emporium, a dis- 
tance not greater than they were now 
conveyed to Canton. Mr. Craufurd, who 
makes these statements, argues with great 
truth and justice upon the benefits which 
must therefore accrue from such emporia, 
and upon the advantages which such a 
market must offer to the consumption, 
without restriction, of the manufactures 
and productions of this country..—To de- 
tail such as these, the House must turn, 
when it is called upon to consider the pro- 








priety of dissolving that monopoly, which | 


has existence, by law, to the year 1833. 
With such information, collected by a 
committee, must the House be provided, 
when it is required to determine upon the 
great question which will then be submit- 
ted to its consideration ; and therefore, if 
there was no better and stronger reason, 
he would contend, that a committee ought, 
in good time, to prepare that information, 
which will thus be necessary, in order to 
decide rightly and fairly between the East- 
India Company and the public. For that 
decision a thorough knowledge, by inquiry 
before a committee, on the state and re- 
sources of the Indian Archipelago, was, 
he repeated, indispensably requisite.—He 
had thus endeavoured to put the House 
in possession, within as small a compass 
as possible, of a general outline of the 
commercial advantages which must result 
to this country, from an extension of our 
trade with India; and he had proved, he 
hoped, enough to satisfy hon. members, 
that a trade of boundless extent might 
be carried on, by a removal of restrictions 
under which our commerce at present 
laboured. The policy had been too long 
pursued, of endeavouring to derive wealth 
from India by means of revenue; far 
better would it be to seek to derive wealth 
by improving our commercial relations 
with India; by promoting those liberal 
institutions that create wealth; and by 
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aiding her advancement by the application 
of those principles which we had called 
into action in our intercourse with the 
other nations of the world. A change was 
called for by justice ; it was rendered re- 
quisite by what was due to the interests 
of India; and it was demanded by a due 
regard to the promotion of the commercial 
connexion between Great Britain and 
India. He would now move, “ That a 
Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the Trade between Great Britain and 
India.” 

Mr. Slaney, in seconding the motion, 
said, he wished, while he consulted the 
interests of his fellow countrymen at home, 
likewise to regard those of their fellow- 
subjects in the East, who were neither 
really nor virtually represented in that 
House. The motion before them was well 
adapted to pave the way for that larger 
question which they would have to dis- 
cuss a few years hence, involving the 
future government of so many hundred 
millions of human beings who were con- 
signed to their sway. He entreated them 
to weigh well the value of a moral policy 
which would leave its enlightening tracks 
along its course, and mark the remem- 
brance of British benefits, should the 
Indian empire ever pass from British rule. 
It was incumbent upon them to remove 
some blots from their legislative and com- 
mercial policy, and to show, that, how- 
ever extraordinary was the origin of their 
eastern possessions, the natives had at 
least largely benefitted from the change. 
Mr. Gibbon, in referring to their Indian 
empire, had said, that “ the richest and 
most extensive provinces of the great con- 
queror of the Mogul empire now belonged 
to a company of Christian merchants in 
an island of the northern ocean.” It was 
time they should show the world, that, 
small as was their executive, they were 
yet governed by great principles. Their 
East-Indian possessions had been treated 
more commercially than morally; but he 
trusted it was reserved for those who had 
sowed the first seeds of liberty in America, 
to introduce, at some future time, the 
beneficial advantages of their free institu- 
tions into the heart of Asia. 

Mr. Leycester said, there were many 
reasons which induced him to support the 
motion for a repeal of the high duty on 
East-India sugar. First, he felt bound 
to support it from a regard to consistency ; 
for what could be more inconsistent than 
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to adopt principles of free trade, in our 
commercial relations with all other nations, 
and to deny the extension of them to a 
country, with which we were so closely 
connected, and which was so fitted for the 
application and reception of them? Se- 
condly, a motive of justice induced him 
to support the motion ; for what, he would 
ask, could be more unjust than to cut 
down to the lowest the manufacturing 
classes of the community, by the high 
prices of. agricultural produce, and de- 
prive them of the opportunity of the pro- 
bable reduction of those prices, by shutting 
them out from the most extensive market 
in the world? Thirdly, he thought the 
motion ought to be supported on the 
ground of humanity; for where was the 
humanity of seeing the working manu- 
facturers reduced to the lowest wages, 
and by excluding East-India sugar, by 
the high duty imposed upon it, deprive 
them of the power of purchasing it, and 
of mixing one drop of sweet in the bitter 
cup which they were doomed to drink ? 
Besides, the present high rate of duty 
tended to aggravate the dreadful tax im- 
posed upon us by the maintenance of the 
slave system, the countenance and support 
of which were not only shocking to hu- 
manity, but tended to the depreciation of 
West-India property. Besides, it should 
be taken into consideration, that a perse- 
verance in this denial of privileges might 
eventually create a discontent, which 
would be dangerous. He believed there 
were many ready and ripe for this discon- 
tented spirit to break out into violence ; 
and that they only waited the signal from 
those who were considered their leaders 
to manifest that disposition. He, there- 
fore, wished, while yet thcre was time, 
that motives of wisdom and conciliation 
should induce the adoption of the course 
now recommended by the hon. member. 
Lastly, he hoped the measure might be 
carried for the sake of Ireland; and he 
would take that opportunity of saying, 
that he was favourable to the present ad- 
ministration ; and, principally, because he 
hoped that by the present ministry would 
be carried that measure which he owned 
he considered a sine qua non—Catholic 
emancipation; for, until that question 
was satisfactorily set at rest, there could 
not be peace or happiness for the empire. 
After referring to, and condemning, the 
outrageous apprehensions of some respect- 
ing the claims of the Catholics, and the 
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morbid sensibility of others concerning 
the interests of the Church, he concluded 
by giving his warm support to the motion. 
In the course of his observations, the hon. 
member touched upon the danger of a 
non-consumption agreement among the 
people, which would force government 
into the adoption-of the measure. 

Mr. Hushisson began by observing, that 
his hon, friend had formerly introduced 
this subject to the attention of the House, 
by a simple proposition for an equalization 
of the rate of duty on East and West 
Indian sugars. In this simple proposition, 
he could not concur ; and, if he concurred 
in the present, the hon. member must per- 
ceive, that the object of his former pro- 
position would be as effectively carried as 
if that proposition were agreed to. With 
respect to the threat of a non-consumptive 
agreement of West-Indian produce, re- 
ferred to by the hon. member, who spoke 
last, he could assure that hon. member— 
and he spoke from experience—that non- 
consumptive agreements of the description 
alluded to, seldom or ever met with the 
success which was anticipated from them. 
Of the produce of British plantation sugar 
in the West Indies last year, he could say 
that it had not been less than in any 
former year. Although it was well known 
that there was great pressure in trade every 
where last year, the amount paid in as duty 
on British plantation sugar imported into 
Great Britain, covering drawbacks and cer- 
tain other charges, was 5,500,000/.; a 
greater sum than, since our connexion 
with the West Indies, had been ever paid 
in one year.—He admitted, that it was the 
interest and duty of a commercial country 
like this, to endeavour to open new chan- 
nels, and to afford increased facilities to 
those that were already open ; but it was 
its duty, likewise, in. giving encouragement 
to individual enterprise and to new com- 
mercial speculation, to be cautious not to 
sanction any measure which might en- 
danger or destroy established interests and 
rising institutions ; especially institutions 
of our own creation, connected with our 
interests, and specially intitled to our pro- 
tection. And here he would make a 
gratifying remark, in reply to what had been 
said, as to the low wages of the manu- 
facturing classes. He was happy to state, 
that, after suffering great and long priva- 
tions, which they bore with exemplary 
patience—he spoke of Manchester and the 
extensive manufacturing district about it 
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—there was an increased demand at pre- 
sent, which enabled the master manufac- 
turers to give better wages, and a greater 
number of workmen to obtain employment. 
So much for the present prospect of in- 
creasing improvement in those parts of the 
country in which distress had been mostly 
felt. “To proceed to the argument so 
strongly urged, as to the application of 
principles of free trade, and the extension 
of commercial intercourse. In these prin- 
ciples, it was not necessary that he should 
now inform his hon. friend, the House, and 
the country, that, as far as they could be 
made beneficially applicable, he concurred 
in the application of them; but it would 
be readily allowed, that all extensive 
changeswere attended with great difficulty, 
and should be proceeded in with cir- 
cumspection, and a due regard to other 
general interests already widely establish- 
ed; and that, therefore, whatever new 
measures Or new systems were introduced, 
they should be regulated in such a man- 
ner, as that in endeavouring to effect im- 
provements for some, no sacrifice of es- 
sential import should be required from 
others. Now, his hon. friend had said, 
that the East Indies were rich in every 
kind of produce that prospered under a 
tropical climate. Granted. He admitted 
the capabilities of the climate; but he 
wished, for the better understanding of 
this subject, to call the attention of the 
House to the attitude in which we stood 
towards the West Indies, and to the cir- 
cumstances under which trade was first 
opened between India and Great Britain. 
When it first opened, it opened under a 
strict monopoly of a company of merchants. 
We then received from them, under this 
monopoly, silk and cotton (the raw ma- 
terial), for which we exchanged the pre- 
cious metals, which we obtained by the 
disposal of our manufactured goods in 
other parts of the world. This was the 
limited course of commerce that had com- 
menced, and was long continued. Mean- 
while, in another part of our dominions, 
the West Indies, and long before, great 
wealth had been acquired and accumulated, 
large interests had been united, and British 
property to a considerable amount had 
been vested. It was our duty to attend 
to and secure those interests. The East- 
India trade continued, since its com- 
mencement, under the same restraints, un- 


til the expiration of the East India charter. | 
In 1814 it was renewed, and then new en- | for their ships in conveyance, which would 
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couragements were given to individual en- 
terprise, and new means opened to the 
accumulation of wealth and the exercise of 
skill. In the situation which he unworthily 
filled, he and those co-operated with him, 
had taken every opportunity of giving 
facilities to, and offering every suggestion 
that might, advance and improve that 
trade, and he knew that it continued 
greatly to improve and increase. It would, 
he had no doubt, so continue to prosper. 
Many encouragements, into details of 
which he need not enter, were held out to 
it; but, in all those encouragements and 
regulations, the House should be cautious 
not to proceed in their relaxations, to such 
an extent as to create just alarm in the 
minds of West-India proprietors, to whose 
interests they were strongly bound, but 
rather seek to reconcile those interests 
with those of the East Indies, by satisfying 
them that they might be both augmented 
and maintained, without unduly interfering 
or clashing with each other. It was his 
opinion, that the equalization of the rate 
of duties on sugar would not be the great 
advantage that the hon. gentleman seemed 
to contemplatesfrom it. He would offer 
a few remarks upon this part of the sub- 
ject, as the hon. gentleman seemed to lay 
particular stress upon it. The British 
plantations grew fifty or sixty thousand 
hogsheads of sugar more than there was 
to be found consumption for in this coun- 
try. Now this must find vent in foreign 
markets. And it was admissible for East- 
India sugar to find a vent in those markets, 
as the sugar of any other country. If the 
‘ast-India sugar were so grievously taxed, 
and if it could be manufactured at a so 
much cheaper rate than British plantation 
sugar, why did it not enter the competi- 
tion that was open to them at any of the 
foreign markets? A vessel might sail 
from Calcutta, or from any part of the 
East Indies, and enter into competition at 
Hamburgh or Dantzic, or any other 
European port, with the sugar of Cuba or 
Brazil, or any other country ; and, if this 
superior cheapness was possessed in the 
manufacture, why was it not found to be 
preferred abroad to the sugar of every 
other country? Either, then, on this ac- 
count, or on account of some accompany- 
ing and necessary increase of freightage, 
that would balance the cheapness of 
manufacture; or, again, unless they could 
convey the sugar so as to use it as ballast 
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require a corresponding but improbable in- 
crease of consumption, he apprehended 
that the advantages derivable to the East 
Indies from equalization of duties would 
be by no means so great as they had been 
described by some hon. gentlemen. Al- 
though he did not anticipate such im- 
portant results from the proposed equaliza- 
tion of sugars, yet he was ready to admit, 
that there were many points touched upon 
by his hon. friend which required attention, 
and which he assured him had engaged 
much of his time; some difficulties had 
recently been removed ; some facilities had 
been recently afforded ; the removal and 
the granting of more were under considera- 
tion ; and he thought the result would be 
more satisfactory if they were left in the 
course in which they now were, than if 
they were placed under the direction of 
such a committee as his hon. friend had 
moved for. Many alterations in other 
respects, relating to trade, which the 
country approved of, were introduced with- 
out such a committee. One topic he 
would mention, in which such changes as 
he alluded to might be made beneficially 
for the trade of India: it was that which 
related to the difference of duty between 
the raw material of silk and cotton im- 
ported from the East Indies and other 
countries. This was a subject that re- 
quired re-consideration, and one in which 
the trade of India labourea under a dis- 
advantage. He would propose, that these 
articles should be subjected to the same 
duty as similar articles imported from all 
other nations. The knowledge and in- 
formation best calculated to effect these 
alterations with advantage, were to be pro- 
cured more casily through the official 
means of intelligence which he possessed, 
perhaps, rather than through the com- 
mittee proposed by the hon, member. The 
changes which it was expedient to in- 
troduce into the principles of our trade 
with India, were chauges which cir- 
cumstances rendered necessary. Circum- 
stances must always enter into the con- 
sideration of every legislature. By cir- 
cumstances their determination must be 
in every instance influenced. The relative 
circumstances of this country, and of India, 
commercially considered, had undergone a 
most material alteration. Instead of being 
a country importing manufactures ex- 
tensively from that part of the world, we 
had become a country exporting extensively 
w it. In that part of the hon, gentleman’s 
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speech which related to the making of free 
ports in India, there was much in which 
he entirely concurred. But he begged to 
state—and it was with a feeling of great 
personal satisfaction that he did so—that 
he had done all that he could to place the 
ports of Singapore, Penang, and Malacca, 
on the most perfect footing of free ports. 
In those places there did not at present 
exist any charge, nor any obstacle to per- 
fect freedom of trade. It was infinitely 
better to look to the future for financial 
benefits to be derived from those sources, 
than to trust to the increased revenue 
which the growth of their prosperity would 
necessarily occasion, and of seeking for a 
trifling temporary advantage, by the im- 
position of duties which, however small, 
might have the effect of driving away 
commerce altogether. The effect of the 
system which had been introduced, as far 
as it could at present be judged of, was 
most satisfactory ; and what might be its 
ultimate results upon the trade with China, 
and with the immense population in other 
parts of the Indian seas, no one could an- 
ticipate. For his own part, he confessed 
that he was exceedingly. sanguine upon 
the subject ; and that he looked forward 
to the most extensive commercial in- 
tercourse, under the British flag, between 
the Western parts of America and the 
eastern parts of Asia. It was the duty 
of the British government to prepare the 
ground, to lay the highway for such an in- 
tercourse ; and he could assure the hon. 
member for Bridgenorth, that it was a 
duty of which his majesty’s present go- 
vernment never for a moment lost sight. 
The only suggestion which he wished 
to throw out to the hon. gentleman, 
was the expediency of postponing an 
inquiry into this subject, until the result 
of the experiments which were at present 
trying had more distinctly manifested 
themselves. He had not the slightest 
inclination to throw any impediment in 
the way of eventual inquiry; on the 
contrary, he was solicitous that it might 
take place; but it certainly appeared to 
him, that it was desirable to defer it, until 
the success of the measures which had 
already been adopted, and the expediency 
of extending them, should be more fully 
ascertained. An investigation of the 
whole of this large and important question 
at some future period would, he was con- 
vinced, be at once more satisfactory to the 
House, and more advantageous to the 
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general interests of the state. It was not 
that he differed from the hon. gentleman 
on any of the principles which he had 
advanced. So far from that, as was well 
known, he was a warm advocate for the 
application of those principles as exten- 
sively and as promptly as they could be 
applied, consistently with what was due 
to existing interests; but it was because 
he was persuaded that the present was not 
the fittest moment for the inquiry, and 
that at a future period, when they were in 
possession of the result of what was now 
going on, they would proceed to that in- 
quiry with a much greater probability of 
an advantageous issue. The appointment 
of a committee at present might create 
alarm, and excite exasperation, at a moment 
when he was most anxious toshow the parties 
who were interested, that the alarm was 
unfounded, and the exasperation uncalled 
for. However reluctantly, therefore, he 
was compelled to object to the hon. gen- 
tleman’s motion. There was only one 
point on which he differed in opinion 
from the hon. gentleman, and that was 
with respect to his recommendation to 
throw open to Ireland the trade with India. 
The hon. gentleman seemed to consider 
that that would have the effect of in- 
creasing the manufacturing industry of 
Ireland. Now, he was at a loss to see 


how that effect could be so produced. | 


The probability of the increase of manu- 
factures in Ireland must depend materially 
and principally on the protection experien- 
ced by property in that country, and the 
advantages thereby secured to those whose 
interests were connected with manufactur- 


ing prosperity. He was happy to say that | 
He | 


manufactures had begun in Ireland. 
sincerely trusted that they would increase. 
Many circumstances induced him to be- 
lieve that they would do so; but he did 


not believe that any alteration of the law | 
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mercial principles; but he repeated his 
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conviction, that those objects would 
best be attained by abstaining at present 
from an inquiry which would be more 
beneficial at a future period. The time 
must come when the subject would be 
ripe for consideration, and when it would 
be imperative to enter into a full investi- 
gation of all the circumstances connected 
with it. 

Lord Milton expressed his entire satis- 
faction at what had fallen from the right 
hon. gentleman. He had felt exceedingly 
anxious to support his hon. friend’s motion ; 
and if the right hon. the President of the 
Board of Trade had opposed it, he should 
have felt himself bound to vote for it. 
After the fair and candid manner, how- 
ever, in which the right hon. gentleman 
had treated the subject, he thought that 
a postponement of the inquiry would 
be more conducive to the object which his 
hon. friend had in view, than its immediate 
adoption ; as he entirely agreed with the 
right hon. gentleman, that a premature 
consideration of the question might exas- 
perate conflicting interests, and confirm 
prejudices which every well-wisher to his 
country would desire to see weakened 
rather than strengthened. With respect 
to the expediency of an inquiry at no 
distant period, he perfectly agreed with 
his hon. friend. He thought that the 
laws which related to the trade with India 
ought to be taken into consideration as 
early as it would be advisable to do so, 
with a view to such an alteration in them 
as might be advantageous to the general 
interests. Upon the whole, however, it ap- 
peared to him tobe better to leave the subject 
in the hands of a government entertaining 
just views respecting it, rather than at 
present to appoint a committee, in which 
witnesses would be examined on one side 
and on the other, and the proceedings of 


for regulating the duty on sugar (rather, | which might be calculated to produce con- 
as he thought, indiscreetly suggested) | siderable irritation. 


would have the effect of affording employ- 


Mr. Philips said, he had the satisfaction 


ment to the population of Ireland—an ! to state that the manufactures of Lanca- 
object which depended on very different | shire were greatly increasing in activity. 


circumstances. 
any more of the time of the House. 


He would not take up | In confirmation of this statement the hon. 
He | gentleman read extracts from two letters 


had sketched an outline of what appeared | which he had recently received. The first 
to him to be some of the most important | was from a very intelligent individual, who 
considerations in this most important sub- | said that the calico printers in Lancashire 


ject. 


He hoped he had shewn that he | were doing more than they ever did; that 


did not entertain the slightest wish to in- | of some descriptions of cloth three times as 
terfere with the progress of improvement, 
or to prevent the extension of sound com- 





much could be sold as the manufacturers 
were able to make; that some of the 
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master-manufacturers were very desirous 
to take on an additional set of workmen ; 
that at Blackburn and other places there 
had been an advance of wages ; that many 
articles were sent off the moment they 
were out of the loom, &c. The second 
letter stated, that there appeared to be a 
considerable revival of trade; that every- 
body who chose it might be employed ; that 
weaving wages were greatly advanced, &c. 
Although this revival of our manufactures 
had been tardy, the hon. gentleman said, 
he had always thought that it was 
certain. It appeared to him that the 
causes which had so long depressed our 
commerce and manufactures might be 
easily traced. There was one object to 
which a greater importance than it deserved 
seemed to him to be attached; and that 
was the lowering of the duties on East- 
India sugar. The effect of such a measure 
would be comparatively trifling, with 
reference both to the East and West Indies, 
and to Ireland. With regard to the trade 
to India, it was a subject on which he felt 
great interest. He recollected the time 
when he had anticipated many events 
connected with that trade, which had 
since come to pass. He recollected anti- 
cipating that cotton yarn would be sent 
from this country to the East Indies; the 
cotton of which it was spun having pre- 
viously been brought from the East Indies 
to this country, and manufactured by the 
native Indians. He recollected anticipat- 


ing that even cotton piece-goods would 


be sent from this country to the East 
Indies. At that period, he had been 
treated as an enthusiast and a visionary. 
What had since occurred, however, had 
proved the justness of his anticipations ; 
and the advantages consequent on an 
adherence to the principles of free trade. 
He firmly believed that the exports from 
this country to India would be much 
greater than they were, if the India Com- 
pany could be persuaded to divest itself of 
the jealousy which it entertained on the 
subject. He had always considered it 
most unfortunate, with reference to the 
interests of India, and of Great Britain, 
that the company threw so many obstacles 
in the way of the admission of individuals 
from England into India. He was per- 
suaded that great advantages would result 
to the empire generally, were the company 
to pursue a more liberal policy. If, in- 
stead of deterring, they would encourage 
his majesty’s subjects to go and settle in 
VOL. XVII. 
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India, they would at the same time increase 
their own revenue, and materially con- 
tribute to the ‘mprovement and extension 
of commerce. Was it not evident, that, if 
intelligent manufacturers were encouraged 
to go out and settle in India, the manu- 
factures of that country would soon be 
greatly improved? He had heard of per- 
sons who were very anxious to send out 
persons to superintend the cultivation of 
cotton, and to take other measures cal- 
culated to be beneficial to commerce ; but, 
so many obstacles were thrown in their 
way by the company, that they were 
obliged to abandon their plans in despair. 
The two manufactures which were of the 
greatest importance to this country were 
cotton and silk. The right hon. gentle- 
man had conferred infinite benefit upon 
the latter; and it was in the power of the 
East-India Company, by changing their 
system with respect to the latter, at once 
to benefit themselves and greatly to im- 
prove the commerce of the country. He 
was surprised to hear any hon. member 
say, that, by the commercial policy which 
had lately been pursued in this country, 
they were cutting down the interests of 
the land-owner. It was quite the con- 
trary ; for, whatever was calculated to in- 
crease the prosperity of the empire, must 
be also calculated to increase the prosperity 
of all the classes of which the population 
of the empire was composed. With re- 
spect to his hon. friend’s motion, although 
he perfectly concurred with him in opinion, 
he thought it might be desirable not to 
press it at the present moment, but to wait 
until the object in view could be obtained 
under circumstances of much greater ad- 
vantage. 

Sir C. Forbes thanked the right hon. 
the President of the Board of Trade for 
the able, fair, andcandid, exposition which 
he had made of his opinions; and con- 
gratulated the country and India on the 
unusual attention which such a question 
had experienced inthat House, In general, 
the affairs of India, although of such great 
importance to the interests of the empire, 
had been sadly neglected; the very name 
of India clearing the House at once of 
half its members. He trusted, however, 
that in future the subject would receive 
the attention which it deserved. Feeling, 
as he did, the greatest attachment to India, 
he trusted that the question of its com- 
mercial interests would be left in the hands 
of the right hon. gentleman, who, he had 
2E 
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no doubt, would deal with it as he was 
dealing with all other questions of a si- 
milar nature. He was onz of those who 
had the greatest confidence in the right 
hon. gentleman, and in the principles upon 
which he was acting. He trusted, there- 
fore, that the hon. member for Bridgenorth 
would withdraw his motion. 
Mr. Sykes said, that, although he was 
quite ‘satisfied with the tone of the right 
hon. the President of the Board of Trade’s 
speech, ‘and perfectly coincided with him 
in his ‘general commercial principles, he 
was anxious that some measures should be 
adopted, with as little delay as possible, 
for the purpose of improving and extend- 
ing ‘the trade with India. He had not 
heard a single reason which to him ap- 
peared cogent for continuing the duties on 
East-India sugar. He entirely concurred 
in‘the sentiments contained in the lumi- 
fous speech made by the right hon. gen- 
tléman. At the same time, he felt deeply 
for the present ‘depressed ‘situation of the 
shipping interest. Circumstanced as he 
was, he had ample opportunites of ‘know- 
ing the extent of the evils which they 
were enduring ; evils of which neither the 
House nor the right hon. gentleman could 
have any adequate idea. He had told 
them, however, more than once, that those 
evils were not owing to the relaxation of 
the Navigation laws, or the introduction of 
the Reciprocity system. He firmly be- 
lieved, ‘not only that the relaxation of the 
Navigation laws was necessary at the time 
at which they were relaxed, but that, if it 
had not been necessary it would have been 
wise. And yet, knowing as he did, the 
distressed state of the shipping interest, he 
felt that it behoved parliament and his ma- 
jesty’s government to look out for quarters 
‘where that interest might obtain employ- 
‘ment; and he could net see any opening 
‘80 likely to be‘advantageous to the shipping 
fnterest as the encouragement of trade with 
‘the East Indies. If the duty were taken 
‘off East-India sugar, a larger quantity of 
‘sugar would ‘necessarily be imported into 
this country ; which, added to the distance 
from which it would be brought, must 
‘greatly increase the amount of tonnage 
‘that would be employed. It was princi- 
pally on that ground that he was disposed 
‘to press the speedy consideration of this 
‘important subject. He did not see any 
“way in which the shipping interest could 
_be relieved from their present depression, 
‘except by increasing the commerce of the 
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country ; and he did not see any way by 
which the commerce of the country could 
be so eifectually increased as by opening 
and cultivating the trade with the Hast 
Indies. Nor did he believe that the 
repeal of the duty on East-India sugar 
would eventually be injurious to the West- 
India planter ; who at present derived his 
profits principally from drawbacks and 
| bounties. 

Mr. Ross observed, that the whole of 
the bounties to which the hon. gentleman 
had just alluded, were abolished last year. 
The whole of the advantage which the 
West-India planter at present possessed in 
that respect was, that he was allowed to 
go into the foreign market, unloaded with 
those duties to which he was subject in 
the English, but nothing further. With 
respect to the surplus supply of sugar that 
came from the West Indies, the hon. mem- 
ber who had mentioned it had forgot 
the immense supply from the Mauritius. 
It ought to be remembered, that we our- 
selves had encouraged the West Indies to 
look for a monopoly, by the monopoly in 
supplying them with the articles they 
wanted, which we had established fora 
long time against them:in our own favour. 
How far it might be proper to continue 
these protecting duties in favour of the 
West-India colonists, he would not under- 
take to say; but he thought that the best 
mode would be for the hon. member to 
withdraw his motion for the present, and 
leave the matter to his majesty’s govern- 
ment. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that, whether his 
hon. friend chose to withdraw his motion 
or not, he could not help observing, that 
the argument, that the production of the 
duties on the East-India sugars would do 
no harm to the West-India sugar-growers, 
which was one which cut its own throat; 
for, if that was the case, why retain the 
duty on the East-India sugars, or why call 
for an inquiry? This was a proof, that 
the argument was not confided m, even by 
those who used it; or, at least, that they 
laboured under a very great delusion on 
the subject. If the argument, however, 
was good for any thing, and if the West- 
India sugar-growers would really not be 
injured by the reduction of the duty on 
East-India sugars, then let the people: of 
England at least have that satisfaction 
which they craved by five hundred peti- 
tions. If the reduction would do no harm 





to the West-India growers, that was an 
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irrefragable reason why the reduction 
should take place. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had said, that it would be much 
more convenient to enter upon the full 
discussion of the subject at ancther pe- 
riod; and he could not help remarking, 
that in this way the matter might be post- 

oned for five or six years, until the East- 

ndia Company came for a renewal of 
their charter. He would say, that such 
a postponement would bea great disad- 
vantage ; and he could not see why the 
matter should be so long delayed. An 
hon. gentleman had talked of the five mil- 
lions sterling of reyenue which the country 
derived from the West-India sugars ; but 
why should not sugar pay the same re- 
venue when brought from any other quar- 
ters? Yet the hon. gentleman -seemed to 
think, that the sugars would not pay the 
same revenue when brought from other 
quarters, as they would when brought from 
the West Indies ; or, if that was not the 
argument, he did not know what it was. 
The hon. gentleman had very truly observed, 
that some articles flourished best in parti- 
cular quarters, but he ought to observe, 
that the article of indigo had of late 
flourished in a high degree in the East 
Indies, although before, it was chiefly pro- 
duced in Carolina, in some parts of Europe, 
and in the West Indies. The East Indies 
had, no doubt, derived great benefit from 
the cultivation of that article; and this 
country had derived great advantage from 
the trade. It had been argued, that the 
East Indies were best adapted to the culti- 
yation of cotton, and the West Indies to 
the cultivation of sugar. But it had been 
long an impression on his mind, that the 
cultivation of cotton would be much prefer- 
able, even for the West Indies themselves. 
It was well known, however, that within the 
Jast seven years the slave population of the 
West Indies had decreased, in proportion 
to the cultivation of sugar, and increased 
in proportion to the cultivation of cotton. 
A greater service, therefore, could not be 
done to the West Indies than to leave it 
to be the interest of the planters to de- 
crease the cultivation of sugar, and in- 
crease the cultivation of other articles. 
It had been said, that we ought to allow 
the West-India planters a monopoly in 
favour of their sugars, since we had taken 
to ourselves the monopoly of supplying 
them with necessaries. But had we not 
now given up the greater part of our mo- 
nopoly? He had heard the name of the 
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Mauritius mentioned ; and’ with respect to 
that island, it was worthy of remark, that 
since we had got possession of it, the sup- 
plies of sugar from that quarter had in- 
creased seven-fold. The reason of this, 
he was informed, was, that the sugar was 
raised by slaves newly imported ; and his 
firm conviction now was, that the cultiva- 
tion was or had been lately so carried on. 
When we took possession of it, the ex- 
portation of sugar was from two to three 
millions of pounds ; in the last year it was 
no less than twenty-three or twenty-four 
millions of pounds. He believed that this 
was owing to a clandestine importation of 
slaves ; and, by allowing that importation, 
we had done much more injury to our own 
islands, than would be done them by this 
equalization of duty. 

Mr. Bernal recalled to the recollection 
of the hon. member for Norwich, that he did 
not vote with the minority which opposed 
the exemption of the Mauritius from the 
protecting duty. He thought his hon. 
friend evinced rather a prejudiced feeling 
against the West Indies. He denied that 
the West-India slave population decreased 
in proportion to the increase of the cultiva- 
tion of sugar; and he had expected more 
candour from his hon. friend, than that he 
would have encouraged the clamour out of 
doors against the West-India body. It 
might possibly be, that the country would 
derive equal duties from the sugarsif brought 
from other quarters; but at least they 
ought not to give up a valuable revenue 
without inquiry. It ought to be recol- 
lected, that the West and East Indies stood 
in a very different situation with respect to 
this country. Englishmen were not al- 
lowed to colonize or hold lands in the 
East Indies. The case was widely dif- 
ferent with respect to the West Indies. 
Other nations, particularly the States 
of America, had a longing eye after 
these colonies ; which were considered of 
more importance than the political econo- 
mists of the present day seemed to ima- 
gine. They had often been the scenes of 
war between the civilized nations of Eu- 
rope, and our fleets had frequently met the 
French fleets in that quarter. The in- 
terest of the West Indies was a subject 
not to be trifled with. 

Sir Robert Farquhar begged to return 
thanks for the very candid manner in which 
the hon. member for Rochester had intro- 
duced the point of Mauritius sugar. 
Though that was a question affecting the 
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interest of the West-India planters, they { authorities at home and abroad to co- 
all handsomely judged it upon its own! operate in those means; and in the in- 


merits and the justice of the case, and 
spurned to be led astray by the artifices of 
a certain party, whose sole object was wan- 
tonly to ran down and vilify the inhabi- 
tants of the Mauritius; not only the in- 
habitants, but the government and admi- 
nistration of the colony. With respect to 
the observations of the hon. member for 
Norwich, he would set the hon. member 
for Rochester right in informing him, in 
reply to his query, that the hon. member 
for Norwich had, two years ago, defended 
the justice and advocated the policy of al- 
lowing the sugars of the Mauritius to be 
introduced at the lower rate of duties, upon 
every principle of good faith, wisdom, and 
humanity. How the hon. gentleman could 
have so suddenly changed his opinions, it 
was difficult to conceive; unless in the 
blind compliance with the wish of a cer- 
tain party combined to persecute that un- 
fortunate island, With respect to the ad- 
mission of Mauritius sugars in 1825, it 
was granted by that House as an act of 
good faith, after clearing the ground of any 
imputed slave-dealing. It was acknow- 
ledged, that not an instance of slave-deal- 
ing had occurred since the year 1820, 
with the exception of one single vessel 
in 1821, which was chased by his majesty’s 
schooner, and burnt on the shores. “I 
then” (said sir Robert) “solemnly pledged 
to the House, that no illicit debarkation 
had taken place at the Mauritius since that 
period. I re-asserted the same fact in 
1826; and I now, in the presence of this 
House and of the country, am prepared 
solemnly to declare, that not a single in- 
stance has occurred, up to the present day. 
I beg leave to refer to the hon. secretary of 
the Colonial Department for the truth of 
this assertion, which is vouched in the latest 
despatches by that distinguished public 
officer and honourable soldier, sir Lowry 
Cole.—The House will be guided in their 
judgment by such distinct and authentic 
information, in preference to the opinions 
of dissatisfied and discarded officers of the 
civil government, and to the evidence of per- 
jured soldiers.” Hehad admitted, in 1826, 





stances of smuggling which did occur in 
those early periods, enormously exagger- 
ated as they had been, he had not re- 
stricted his measures to the rigour of the 
laws then in force, but had done every 
thing in his power to punish the offenders ; 
and where those powers were found inade- 
quate, he could only apply to the compe- 
tent authorities to make new and more 
efficient laws. He too justly appreciated 
the fallacy of those principles which the 
hon. gentleman advocated to seek the ex- 
ecution of the law by the violation of it, 
or to justify the means by the end pro- 
posed. The evidence, as far as it went, 
was in the possession of the House; to 
which he earnestly entreated, as an act of 
justice to himself and the Mauritius, the 
attention of every member. The nature 
and character of that evidence, and of 
that committee, were sufficient, in some 
measure, to enable gentlemen to form an 
opinion of the case which was introduced 
with so much pomp, upon the evidence 
of a common soldier, who had been since 
proved to be perjured, and who admitted 
himself, that he had been bribed to a 
subornation of felony. It was upon evi- 
dence got up in this most scandalous and 
foul manner, from the lowest and most 
profligate persons, that the case against 
him (sir R. Farquhar) and the colony 
rested. And was his public and private 
character to be dragged before the House 
on such testimony? With respect to the 
population, upon which some hon. mem- 
bers dwelt so much, he was prepared to 
prove that there had been little or no al- 
teration since the capture, with the ex- 
ception of seven thousand or eight thou- 
sand slaves carried off by cholera morbus 
in one year. The hon. gentleman had 
put off his peeyen motion from week to 
week ; which had been naturally most irk- 
some to him. He must add, that the 
cause of the increased culture of sugar was 
easily to be accounted for, by the destruc- 
tion of all other kinds of cultivation, by 
the constant hurricanes to which this 
island was peculiarly subject, and by the 


that there had been cases of slave-dealing | separation of Bourbon; which, depriving 
previously to that period; but he boldly | the Mauritius of the advantages as being 
asserted, and defied the hon. gentleman to | the emporium, forced the inhabitants to 


prove the contrary, that every means within | 
his power had been stretched in every | 


case, to detect and defeat those abominable 


violators of the law. He applied to the | 


direct their habits of industry exclusively 
to cultivation. 

Mr. F. Buxton said, that if the hon. 
baronet alluded to him, he had much better 
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have deferred his attack, since he must 
know that a much fitter opportunity of 
making it would soon be afforded him. 
But, in the mean time he might say, that 
he would prove that the slave-trade had 
been carried on to a most enormous extent 
in the Mauritius, under the administration 
of the hon. baronet. From that he would 
not shrink; but he had not said, nor did 
he now say, that the slave-trade prevailed 
in the Mauritius at the present moment. 
He had always excepted the administration 
of sir L. Cole; because he did not as yet 
know whether, under his administration, 
it had existed or not. What he said was, 
that it prevailed to an enormous extent 
under the administration of the hon. 
baronet opposite; and that he would take 
the earliest opportunity of proving. The 
hon. baronet had said, that he had employed 
the power of the law, and a vigour beyond 
the law, against the slave-dealers; but it 
so happened, that not one of them was 
convicted. His hon. friend, the member 
for Norwich, had understated the quantity 
of sugar of late produced in the Mauritius. 
The quantity produced there was two and 
a half millions of pounds, when we got 
possession of it. In the three last years, 
the quantity was seventy three millions of 
pounds. 

Mr. Brougham said, he could not but 
express his high satisfaction at the tone 
and temper in which a part of this debate 
had been conducted. He could not but 
congratulate the House and the country 
on the manner in which the right. hon. 
gentleman had expressed ;his own senti- 
ments and those of his majesty’s govern- 
ment, with reference to this most interest- 
ing question. Had his majesty’s govern- 
ment met the subject in any other spirit— 
had the right hon. gentleman contented 
himself by a dry and hard statement of 
proofs and inferences, instead of openly 
avowing an inclination to treat the ques- 
tion as it deserved to be treated—then he 
should have been the last man in that 
House to have supported the right hon. 
gentleman; but, agreeing entirely as he 
did in the opinions expressed that night by 
the right hon. gentleman, and agreeing 
with him, that the subject now before the 
House was one of paramount importance, 





he must, of necessity, —. the same 
views of this subject as those which the | 


right hon. gentleman entertained. He was | 
the last man who would willingly tender | 
advice ; and he was sure that his hon. 
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friend, the member for Norwich, was the 
last man to whom advice was needful. He 
hoped, however, that his hon. friend would 
excuse him, if he recommended him to 
treat a subject like the present in a differ- 
ent spirit than that which he had displayed 
that night. Feeling most forcibly the 
good which must be the result of the 
favourable opinion expressed by the right 
hon. gentleman, and in consideration [that 
his majesty’s government would at no dis- 
tant day take up the subject, he had now 
to hope that his hon. friend, the member 
for Bridgenorth, would not press his motion. 
If his hon. friend should think fit to act 
upon that suggestion, but little would 
remain for him to add to what he had 
already stated. Aserrors might, however, 
go forth to the public if not corrected, it 
would be as well for him to state one or 
two particulars, in which he could not 
bring himself to agree with the right hon. 
gentleman. He remembered the right hon. 
gentleman stated, that the West Indies 
derived no benefit from discriminating 
duties. Now, if that position were well- 
founded, it would at once put an end to 
the argument. Because, if we were to pay 
aduty of 10s. on West-India produce, 
and if that duty was no protection to such 
produce, surely there was no proposal 
more fair and reasonable, than that we 
should no longer be called upon to pay 
that 10s. duty; it being admitted that it 
was of no benefit'to the West Indies, and, 
in fact, was of no service whatever either 
to our possessions there, or to this country. 
An hon. member had said, that we ought 
not to force the Indies to raise sugar. We 
did not force them to raise any thing; but 
only said, ‘“ Withdraw your duty from 
their sugars, and let them raise whatever 
they like.” They could not be forced to 
raise anything which they did not choose 
to raise; or, if there was any forcing in 
the case, the effect of the present system 
was, by heavy duties on the East-India 
sugars, to force the West-Indies to pro- 
duce them. One hon. gentleman had 
admitted, that the duties on East-India 
sugars operated as a bounty on West-India 
sugars; and, therefore, the force of pro- 

duction, if applied anywhere, was to the 

West, and not to the East Indies. There 

was one circumstance to which he was 

particularly desirous to advert; and that 

was, the fact, that the Mauritius sugars had 

been exempted from the protecting duties 

imposed on the East-India sugars. His 
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hon. friend, the member for Norwich, 
seemed to admit that he had fallen into 
some mistake on that subject ; and, indeed, 
he had not before been very accurately 
informed of the material facts ; and, what 
was still more extraordinary with him, he 
had not reasoned accurately, even upon 
those facts with which he had been ac- 
quainted. But why these Mauritius sugar 
cultivators should have been put on the 
footing of diminished duties, with the 
West Indies, to which they did not belong, 
and exempted from the duties imposed on 
the East-Indiasugar cultivators, with whom 
~ they had a near connection, it was utterly 
impossible to conceive. In one view, the 
Mauritius had a greater resemblance to the 
West Indiés, than to the East Indies; for 
there was strong reason to believe that 
its sugars were the produce of slaves ; and 
he was afraid that this might have been 
one reason why the cultivators of that 
island had been exempted from the East- 
India duty. It appeared that the system 
had been, to give bounty and protection to 
the masters of slaves, and to withhold it 
from the masters of frée men. He hoped 
that they might live to see the dawn of a 
bettér day in the management of the colo- 
nies ; and, looking to what had been said 
by the right hon. gentleman, it might be 
expected, that that day was not very dis- 
tant, and therefore he refrained from resort- 
ing, on the present occasion, to any harsh 
arguments.—With respect to the East 
Indies, he could not help looking with 
eager anticipation, and very high expecta- 
tion, to the results of a full and complete 
inquiry into the commerce and the capa- 


bilities of that country, and the improve- | 


ment in our Own trade and manufactures 
which must follow. He could not help 
exulting in the brilliant prospects which 
such an inquiry presented, and in his 


opinion must almost necessarily lead. He | 
was convinced that, upon a full revision of 


the condition of our Asiatic territories, it 
would appear that we did not at present 
at all understand the extent to which the 
East-India tiaffic might be carried on, and 
that the ultimate effects would be beyond 
evety thing of which we had at present 
any conception. He should, perhaps, be 
permitted to mention one simple fact in 
illustration of what he meant. When he 
was lately at Lancaster, a commercial gen- 
tleman of that place shewed him orders 
Which he had received for a vast nuthber 
of pieces of calico for the  East-India 
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market, and he desired him to look at 
Johnson’s Dictionary, and there he would 
find the word “ Calico” mentioned as the 
namie of a fine fabric imported from Calicut, 
in the East Indies. In India, at that 
time, they imported the raw material from 
us and from other quarters, and then made 
as much of the fabric as supplied them- 
selves, and exported largely to us. But 
now the process was reversed, and we im- 
ported the cotton and raw material from 
them, and exported to them the sathe 
fabric, but more highly finished, and of a 
better quality. This was only a small 
sample of what might be made of this 
trade, if it were left perfectly free and un- 
fettered. Looking at the matter in this 
point of view, he was convinced that the 
investigation would enable the government 
to do its duty towards the countless millions 
of India; while the process would be at- 
tended with the double advantage of pro- 
moting the interests of the people of India, 
while it afforded the best relief to our po-~ 
pulation at home. There had been some- 
thing a little personal in what had been 
said respecting the Mauritius — perhaps 
too much so; but he could not forbear 
saying, that his opinion as to the fact, was 
the same as it had been last session, and 
had been rather confirmed by the sort of 
defence made by the party accused, on the 
night when the subject was then under 
discussion. He wished that the hon, 
member to whom he alluded might be able 
to meet the charge, when it should be re- 
gularly brought forward against him. There 
was at present no charge made against him 
individually. It would be quite time 
enough to make his defence when he should 
be accused. For himself, he had only to 
repeat, that he had heard nothing as yet 
that had the least tendency to make him 
alter his former opinion. 

Mr. W. Horton said, that the late go- 
vernor of the Mauritius considered himself 
as an injured man; and it was, therefore, 
natural that he should defend himself 
when attacked. He no doubt felt the 
necessity of repelling that attack the more 
incumbent upon him, the subject not being 
regularly before the House, but having 
been gratuitously brought forward for a 
purpose not altogether fair. 

Mr. Wynn observed, that as British 
manufactures had superseded those of 
India, we were bound, in justice and in 
-sound policy, to extend the trade with that 
country as much as possible, for the sake 
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of the natives. The attention due to the 
commerce of India, as well as to its arts 
and literature, had been much too long 
delayed ; but measures had latterly been 
taken, with relation to those subjects, 
which, he trusted, would redeem them 
from the neglect they had experienced, 
Under all the circumstances, he hoped 
that his hon. friend would withdraw his 
motion. 

Mr. Whitmore, in reply, said, that he 
yielded to the recommendation of the right 
hon. gentleman, and would withdraw his 
motion, and leave the subject altogether 
in his hands; as he had the assurance that 
the right hon. gentleman intended to in- 
stitute inquiries, with a view to remedy 
what was objectionable in the existing 
system. He felt confident the right hon. 
gentleman would not postpone these in- 
quiries for five years, till the expiration of 
the Charter of the East-India Company. 
If, however, he was disappointed, he should 
feel bound again to call the attention of 
the House to this important question. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 


CornwaLt anv. Devon Minne 
Company.] Mr. Alderman Waithman, 
on rising to bring forward the motion of 
which he had given notice, for a Committee 
of Inquiry respecting the formation and 
proceedings of the Cornwall and Devon 
Mining Company, stated that, at that late 
hour, he would not trespass at any length 
on the attention of the House. He knew 
that some hon. members thought there 
was no necessity for any further investiga- 
tion of these companies, as the evils at- 
tending them, it was supposed, were at an 
end. But he could assure the House, that 
this was a great mistake; for, at that 
moment, hundreds of individuals were suf- 
fering severely, on account of their con- 
nexion with these associations. One of 
the directors of the company of which he 
then spoke, had recently been declared a 
bankrupt, and another director (Mr. P. 
Moore), late a member of that House, 
who had been concerned in many of these 
projects, was lying in prison on that very 
account. He had another motive for press- 
ing this inquiry. The character of some 
members of the House was deeply impli- 
cated in it, and he wished to give them 
an opportunity of vindicating themselves, 
and their constituents the satisfaction of 
knowing, that their representatives were 
free from the foul charges of fraud which 
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had been so strongly preferred against 
them. The public had an interest in the 
purity of public men, and they should 
never shrink from investigation where the 
accusation was openly made, and with an 
apparent show of truth. The worthy alder- 
man then went. in detail through the facts 
of the case. He concluded by stating, that 
if those facts had not, as yet, been brought 
to light, he should find, in the acknow- 
ledgment of the hon. member for Sudbury, 
sufficient to justify him in calling for the 
committee. In an action, brought against 
that hon. member, no less than thirty-one 
pleas had been pleaded ; and, among these, 
were pleas, one of which stated the Com- 
pany to be a fraud, and the plan of it ta 


‘have been fraudulent, and illegal; and 


another actually described it as a public 
nuisance. He concluded with moving, 
“That a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the Allegations contained, 
in a Petition, presented to this House, on 
the 9th of April last, from certain Share 
and Scrip-holders of the Cornwall and 


‘Devonshire Mining Company ; and to re- 


port the same, with their opinion thereon, 
together with any special matter, touch- 


‘ing the conduct of any members of this 


House.” 

Lord Palmerston said, he wished it to 
be distinctly understood, that with regard 
to himself it was a matter of the most 
perfect indifference whether the House 
agreed to the committee or not; and, hav- 
ing said thus much, he should abstain 
from taking any part whatever in the 
discussion. 

Mr. G. Robinson thought it would be 
useless for the House to grant a second 
committee to investigate into this subject, 
unless they first received a pledge, that 


| when that committee should have made its 


report, some further steps would be taken, 
and the recommendations of the report be 
acted on. 

Mr. Wilks observed, that in the whole 
course of his life he had never read any 
fiction or romance that in ingenuity of in- 
vention came up to the statements which 
had been made concerning the subject now 
under discussion. The whole matter, in 
fact, had arisen out of personal pique 
towards himself; and he asserted that the 
hon. alderman had availed himself of his 
situation in that House to vilify his cha- 
racter. It was impossible for him to 
imagine any circumstance to account for 
the statements which that hon. member 
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had made, except by supposing, in charity 
to that hon. member, that he had been 
imposed on by the misrepresentations of 
others. The whole of the statements made 
against him were fictious; and the hon. 
alderman knew them to be such. The 
hon. member proceeded to answer the 
several charges which had been made 
against him upon this as well as upon 
several other cccasions, relative to these 
companies, and expressed his regret, that 
the hon. alderman should, in order to 
strengthen his case against him, with re- 
spect to one company, think it necessary 
to introduce the names of other companies 
which had been unsuccessful, and where 
money had been lost, perhaps by the hon. 
alderman himself, as well as by others, 
but with which companies he (Mr. Wilks) 
had not the slightest connexion. The 
course he had taken with respect to the 
companies with which he was connected, 
he was then, and at all times, ready to 
defend. He had taken the necessary pro- 
ceedings ; and those proceedings were at 
that moment pending in the Court of 
Chancery. He hoped, therefore, that, 
under these circumstances, the House 
would not consent to interfere in the con- 
cerns of private partnerships, by granting 
a committee. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, the speeches 
of the hon. member for Sudbury and 
the hon. alderman, had fully justified 
the doubt he had ventured to express, of 
the expediency of the Hewsé granting a 
committee, in.té previous debate on the 
affairs of ie Arigna mining company; as 
not only being out of their competence, 
but as affording a most inconvenient pre- 
cedent. No man living could follow those 
hon. members in their, statements of mere 
matter of account between parties in a pri- 
vate concern. He had no doubt there 
were practices sufficiently fraudulent. 
The names of members of the last parlia- 
ment had appeared in a manner perfectly 
disgraceful ; but it was evidently impossi- 
ble that the House of Commons could 
make themselves the auditors of private 
accounts; and, if the House consented to 
go into the affairs of the Devon and Corn- 
wall company, it was notorious that there 
were fifty others that had equal claim on 
legislative attention. All that the legisla- 
ture ought to do was, so to revise the law 
of partnerships, as to obviate the proba- 
bility of the recurrence of the evil. 

Mr. Brougham thought the House was 
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under a great obligation to the worthy al- 
derman, for bringing a subject under its 
notice, which he considered fit matter for 
discussion and inquiry in a committee. 
At the same time, he apprehended that 
nothing could be more clear than that, 
whatever might be the merits or demerits 
of the individual implicated—a question, 
on which he begged it to be observed, that 
he pronounced no opinion—it was not a 
case in which they were called upon as yet 
to interfere with the inquisitorial powers 
of a committee. He would suppose the 
persons implicated to have been guilty of 
the most abominable complications of false- 
hood, fraud, and forgery; crimes, be it 
observed, which he by no means allowed 
to be proved against the hon. gentle- 
man, for he had, as yet, no evidence be- 
fore him upon which he could pronounce 
an opinion; but, even supposing that he 
was ‘charged with all these, still he was 
prepared to contend, that the House could 
not step out of its way, and erect itself 
into a court of criminal jurisdiction to try 
those offences. The hon. member for 
Sudbury had defended himself with great 
zeal and ability, and, as far as he at pre- 
sent knew, it might be with great justice ; 
but even if the crimes of which he was ac- 
cused were a thousand times worse than 
they really were, still he did not see reason 
for. appeinting a committee at that mo- 
ment, and surceasing all the regular business 
of the House, in order to prosecute an in- 
quiry which was already a matter of in- 
vestigation before the regular tribunals of 
the country. He looked upon the hon. 
member to be no more to that House at 
present than John Noakes, or any other 
person; and he agreed with the hon. mem- 
ber for Colchester, that there might be 
ground for moving, that a man should, as 
an attorney, be struck off the rolls; but 
there were none upon which that House 
could proceed to enter into the question 
of expulsion. He was bound at the same 
time to say, for he knew it from his own 
professional knowledge, that the assertions 
of the hon. member for Sudbury, as to 
there being trials at issue, were perfectly 
correct. One of them, he believed, had 
been brought to trial; and he was bound 
in the same manner to say, that the oppo- 
site party had defeated them solely upon a 
point of form, while the merits of the 
case had not, in the slightest degree, been 
touched. There was a case, indeed, in 
which that House might interfere. If the 
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hon. member made use of his situation as , tried? A committee of that House was 
a member to do an injury to another, then | the most rigid and the most unsparing of 
it was clear that they had a right to in-| all methods of inquiry. He would say, 
quire, and to punish ; but when a person, | God forbid that this method of impeach- 
not even at the time a member of the | ment—for it was nothing less—should be 
House, merely exercised his right of action | put in force on such occasions, or that 
as an individual in certain commercial | they should be guilty of the strange ano- 
transactions, he could not see how the | maly of sitting to investigate such matters 
right of inquiry could be established. He | when they were under inquiry elsewhere ! 
would put a case to the House—suppos- | He thought the House had gone much too 
ing that certain persons, not directors, as | far in the Arigna business, and he was glad 
they had here, men boldly putting their | of an opportunity to retrace their steps ; 
names to the thing, and marking them- | for although the question there had been 
selves out for discovery and accusation ; | with regard to the fitness of a gentleman 
for, of one person of that kind, who had | to hold an office, and he himself had en- 
jobbed in shares, there were twenty much | treated inquiry, he was doubtful as to the 
worse who had pursued the same system | propriety of the course they had adopted, 
in private—but, he repeated, he would sup- | and dreaded any extension of the princi- 
pose men who had made themselves mon- | ple. He was glad the House shewed an 
strous active upon committees, in their | abhorrence of such swindling, for it de- 
capacity of members of that House, for the | served no other name ; but they ought to 
purpose of ‘puffing off those concerns in | recollect there had been cases of the most 
which they held shares, and thereby abused | notorious violations of faith in private life 
their station as members of parliament, | and of honesty in public, upon the turf and 
then he would say they had a case; and, if | elsewhere, which the House had thought 
the individual had forfeited his character | it fit to pass over, rather than lay the pre- 
as a gentleman and a man of honour, the | cedent of any trial or condemnation before 
House had a right to get rid of the conta- | an incompetent tribunal. If they went 
mination of his society. But even then it | into one of these things they must go into 
was right to wait for the proofs of that | a thousand, and the labour would be end- 
guilt. They must wait until the courts of | less. The South-sea case was not at all in 
law convicted the offender, and when the | point. There the Chancellor of the Ex- 
record could be produced in that House— | chequer, and members of the government 
then, and then only, were they justified in | were implicated, in a manner which said 
appointing a committee to consider the | verylittle for the honesty of our forefathers; 
question of expulsion. There was, to be | and the ferment was as great as the ruin 
sure, a case in which individuals mightcom- | was extensive. If any member of the 
bine for the purpose of screening an of-| present government had been guilty of 
fender, and preventing his public trial; | such things, he would vote for impeach- 
but then the House, when such charges | ment instantly ; but he would not consent 
were made, and they saw the question | to apply this rule to a private individual ; 
might not to be tried, had the power of | and he considered the precedent “ more 
commanding the Attorney-general to pro- | honoured in the breach than in the observ- 
secute the offender in the courts below. | ance.” The learned member concluded 
There was, however, no such fear at pre- | by declaring himself totally unacquainted 
sent; and were they, on some charges, | with the circumstances of the case, and 
which, without impugning the assertions | willing to remain so, until a court of law 
or statements of the worthy alderman, | had pronounced its decision. 

were vague, irregular, and might prove un- Mr. Brogden, after the frequent allu- 
founded and unjust—were they, without | sions made to him in the course of the 
any evidence on oath, to appoint a com- | debate, hoped the House would permit 
mittee, for the purpose of collecting all | him to make a few observations. He felt 
the gossip of the town; for all such things | bound to vote against that committee and 
were heard «before committees? Were | all others like it; because he thought it 
they to appoiut a tribunal to hear what one | unfair and unjust, and only to be likened 
man said that another man did, in order | to the Star-chamber inquisitions, in their 
to settle a question which was already be- | effect upon the individuals who unhappily 
fore the proper tribunal, and the only one | came before them. He had been, for the 
where all the points at issue could be fairly - last three months, placed in a state of 
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despair, which was really scarcely to be 
endured, by the inquiries entered into 
before a committee of the same descrip- 
tion; and, he repeated, there was nothing 
in the Star-chamber more base or more 
oppressive. A tribunal was appointed to 
inquire into and decide upon the whole 
of the acts of a man’s life, without his 
having the power to challenge a single 
individual, no matter how prejudiced, or 
how partial, or how hostile, he might know 
that individual to be. He did not mean 
to say, that any of the members of that 
committee were men to be objected to, 
on those grounds. He knew but one in- 
dividual who was an exception, and he 
might name him, but he would not; but 
still there were many whose appointment 
he ought to have had a right to impugn, 
if he pleased. There was the hon. member 
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self at once upon the House, rather than 
have been subjected to the consequences 
of his persecution. Not being used to 
the proceedings of such committees, he 
wished to make some explanations; but 
he was told by that person, that he was 
not to ask or make questions—he must 
wait and answer on his examination; so 
that he had the same person as his judge 
and as the advocate against him, without 
the power of repelling his attacks. There 
were three hon. members, Mr. Dickenson, 
sir R. Vivian, and lord Clive ; three indi- 
viduals by whom he would most willingly 
have submitted to be tried, who attended 
the committee regularly until Christmas, 
after which they went away. There were 
three other hon. members, Mr. Ward, Mr. 
Twiss, and Mr. Palmer, who attended 
sometimes; but not regularly. On one 


for Surrey, whose return he had opposed ; | occasion he had addressed an application 
and that might have been a good reason | to the hon. member for Surrey, especially 


for objecting to his sitting upon such an 
inquiry. There were two or three members 
who, knowing nothing of the case but 
what they had read in the newspapérs, 
were yet known to have expressed opinions 
hostile to him before their appointment. 
Were not these, he would ask, grounds of 
objection to such a mode of inquiry? 
Could any thing be more inconsistent 
with all the rules of society or of justice, 
than to appoint such persons to sit in 
judgment upon a question purely com- 
mercial? Military men were tried by a 
court martial of military men. Merchants 
elsewhere abided by the decisions of a 
jury of merchants; but he was tried —by 
whom? By country gentlemen and by 
young officers, some of them cornets, he 
believed; and he need not say, totally 
unacquainted with the subject of their in- 
quiry. He had no knowledge even of 
their proceedings, for, although he was 
entitled, as a member of that House, to 
be present at the proceedings of the com- 
mittee, he was debarred of the power to 
take any part in the inquiry, or to propose 
a single question, even the most impor- 
tant, in order to elucidate any thing ob- 
scure, or to contradict any thing that was 
false. Some of the members of the com- 
mittee, men to whom he could have safel 

intrusted his case, such as lord Althorp, 
Mr. George Lamb, Mr. Whitmore, colonel 
French, never attended the meetings at 
all; but, if he could have anticipated the 
rancorous conduct of one individual, he 
would have had pleasure in throwing him- 





requesting his attendance at the committee 
on a particular day. The answer was, 
that he could not attend, for he was going 
to see a prize-pig at Smithfield. He 
trusted that those who read the report 
would also read the evidence. Unless 
they did so, they could not fairly judge of 
the merits of the case. The report was a 
laboured argument. There was one cir- 
cumstance which, by some unfortunate 
and cruel mistake, had not been suffi- 
ciently adverted to. The committee of 
proprietors of the Arigna mining company, 
after a careful examination of the facts, 
had exonerated him from blame. That 
judgment had been confirmed at four ge- 
neral meetings of the proprietors; and he 
had, in consequence, been re-elected to 
the chair. With respect to the Arigna 
mining company itself, he denied that it 
was a bubble. He had never been con- 
nected with any bubble; although he had 
been connected with a number of highly 
beneficial public undertakings ; and among 
them, with the Provincial bank of Ire- 
land, which had done infinitely more good 
than all the bubble companies taken to- 
gether had produced mischief. He apo- 
logized for having intruded so long upon 
the attention of the House; but he was 
sure that they would feel for his situation 
and excuse him. 

Mr. Robert Grant observed, that he 
would not say a single word in answer to 
what had fallen from the hon. gentleman, 
but would merely observe, as chairman of 
the committee which had been appointed 
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to inquire into the transaction, that, as far 
as he was concerned, he had not the 
slightest intention of proposing any further 
proceeding. In reply to some of the ob- 
servations which had fallen from the 
learned member for Winchelsea, he begged 
to remark, that in the examination of wit- 
nesses the committee had endeavoured to 
adhere, as closely as the character of their 
functions would permit them, to the rules 
of a court of justice. He was quite of 
opinion, however, that the appointment of 
such a committee ought not to take place, 
except in extreme cases; and, among 
other much more important reasons, for 
this very minor one, that it was impossible 
to conceive any situation more painful 
than that of one of the members of such a 
committee. In justice to the worthy al- 
derman opposite, he must say, that he had 
not shown any undue asperity; and that 
he had devolved much of that which he 
would have been authorized in personally 
doing, into the hands of the committee 
generally. Upon the whole, he was 
rather disposed to object to the present 
motion. 

Mr. Ward denied that he had not at- 
tended to the proceedings before the com- 
mittee, and said that if the hon. member 
would call upon him, he would show him 
such voluminous notes upon those pro- 
ceedings, as would prove that he had not 
neglected his duty. 

Mr. Alderman Waitthman declared, that 
a more honourable committee had never 
been appointed, or one which had attended 
more sedulously to the business before 
them. Although he still thought that the 
committee for which he had moved might 
be advantageously appointed, yet, admit- 
ting that there was some reason in the 
distinction drawn by the learned member 
for Winchelsea, between those who had 
entered into such speculations before they 
became members of that House, and those 
who, being members of the House, entered 
into them, with the leave of the House he 
would withdraw his motion. 

The motion was accordingly withdrawn. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, May 17. 


New ApMINIstRaTion.] Earl Man- 
vers. hoped he might be permitted to 
trespass for a few moments on their lord- 
ships’ time, whilst he stated the motives 
which had induced him to refuse his 
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confidence to the present administration. 
Of the difficulties which the right hon. 
gentleman at the head of it had experienced 
in forming the new government, he knew 
nothing but from newspaper authority ; 
and of the motives which induced the late 
cabinet to resign, he was equally unin- 
formed, except from the same source ; but 
surely it could not be denied that the basis 
on which the present administration rested 
must be Catholic emancipation. He 
understood that a vital change in the con- 
stitution was the object of the present 
government; and with that impression on 
his mind, having resisted that important 
question in every shape and form for the 
last twenty-five years, he trusted he should 
not be stigmatized as acting from any 
factious motives, if he felt it impossible to 
afford his support to the advisers of the 
Crown. 

Lord De Dunstanville saw no reason 
for withholding his confidence from the 
present ministry. With regard to the 
question of Catholic emancipation, he 
thought that the Protestant religion 
would gain more by conceding than by 
opposing the claims of the Catholics; that 
more converts would be made by emanci- 
pation than by any other means. 

The Earl of Aberdeen said, that he 
could not avoid making a few observations 
on the situation in which the existing 
administration was placed, and on the 
transactions which had recently taken 
place; but he felt it necessary first to 
declare, that he belonged to no class of 
opposition, whether factious or otherwise. 
He differed from the noble earl as to the 
support which should be given to the 
present administration, seeing the declara- 
tion which had been repeatedly made, 
that it was formed on the principles of 
lord Liverpool’s government: therefore 
any resistance to such a ministry must be 
founded on personal objections,—a course 
which hedecidedly disavowed. The present 
government had been called a provisional 
one. He thought that more importance 
was attached to that circumstance than it 
deserved. If it pleased the king to engage 
any portion of his ministry for limited 
service, as he did his troops, he saw no 
great reason to complain of such an.exer- 
tion of the royal prerogative. No man 
who knew the abilities of the right hon, 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs so well as he 
did, could doubt his capacity to discharge 
the duties of his situation ; and that being 
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the case, it did not appear to him a matter 
of much importance whether he held it 
permanently or not. There were, how- 
ever, some circumstances connected with 
the formation of the administration which 
prevented him from giving it his entire 
confidence. He referred to the condition 
in which a question which had occupied 
much of their lordships’ consideration was 
placed. He had never viewed that ques- 
tion in the same light as other noble lords, 
either as to the great benefit or the great 
danger which was supposed to be likely to 
result from its success. He thought that 
the results which were anticipated, on 
either side, were in a great degree imagi- 
nary. He had, notwithstanding, always 
given his support to the measure; and it 
was probable that he should still continue 
to do so. Some noble lords, however, 
entertained a stronger opinion than he did 
of the importance of emancipation; and 
that those noble lords, having those views, 
should pass over to the other side of the 
House to support the administration, and 
even to form a part of it, did certainly 
appear to him very extraordinary. It was, 
he repeated, extraordinary, that those 
noble lords should so act, when they knew 
it was not even to be attempted to make 
Catholic emancipation a cabinet measure 
—that, in fact, a species of engagement 
existed, by which the administration was 
bound not to make either that question, 
or any matter connected with it, a cabinet 
measure. In lord Liverpool’s administra- 
tion, when the majority of the government 
was opposed to Catholic emancipation, it 
could not, of course, be made a cabinet 
measure ; but now that an immense major- 
ity of the ministers maintained that the 
measure was indispensable, urgent, and 
admitting of no delay, that these individu- 
als should agree to postpone it indefinitely 
was indeed most extraordinary. For that 
the measure was practically so postponed, 
and its success thereby rendered infinitely 
less probable than at any former period, 
could not, he thought, be doubted. There 
was a matter connected with this subject 
to which he wished to direct their lord- 
ships’ attention. He alluded to the report 
of a speech addressed by a right rev. friend 
of his, to the clergy of his diocess. Most 
of their lordships had, no doubt, seen that 
teport, which he had ascertained to be 
perfectly correct. The speech in question 
advanced the most cogent arguments 
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success of the Catholic question. How 
those arguments ought to be considered 
—-whether as coming under the knowledge 
of the present administration—whether 
any of the present administration were to 
be considered as responsible for them— 
whether, finally, ministers were to be looked 
upon as the authors of those arguments, 
he did not know: but their lordships 
would observe, that this speech was not 
made on an unimportant occasion. The 
occasion was one of great solemnity. He 
would ask the rev. bench, if they should 
lend their support to the government—as 
most likely they would—whether they 
would not adopt that course mainly in 
consequence of the cogency of the argu- 
ments employed by his right rev. friend ? 
He would ask the right reverend bench, 
whether they did not think that the chance 
of the Catholic question being carried was 
not further removed at the present moment, 
than it was under the administration of 
lord Liverpool? The noble lords who had 
gone over to the other side of the House 
declared, that the main cause of their 
adherence to the administration was the 
probability, nay, the certainty, which they 
saw of the Catholic question being carried. 
If such were their opinions, why had they 
entered into an engagement to get rid of 
the question? It could only be upon the 
principle that the end sanctified the means 
employed to attain it; for certainly such 
conduct was, to say the least of it, strangely 
inconsistent. On the one hand, the right 
rey. bench supported the administration, 
because they were persuaded the question 
was out of all danger; and, on the other, 
the noble lords who had passed over to 
the government side of the House professed 
to do the same thing, because they thought 
emancipation would speedily be accom- 
plished. This state of things, though 
very convenient perhaps, did not present 
to his mind that plain, honest, and direct, 
course of proceeding which was so conge- 
nial to the minds of the people of this 
country; and he was much mistaken if the 
feeling which he entertained on that point 
was not becoming general throughout the 
empire. He did not mean to impute bad 
motives to any person; and, with respect 
to the question of Catholic emancipation 
itself, he attached much less importance 
to it than most of their lordships. He 
thought that the fair and honourable 
character of public men was of infinitely 
more importance; and at the present 
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moment it appeared to him, that that 
character was liable to be called in ques- 
tion. Under all circumstances, he must 
repeat, that it was impossible for him to 
give his entire confidence to the administra- 
tion. 

The Earl of Abingdon rose for the pur- 
pose of denying what it seemed the inten- 
tion of the last noble speaker to assert; 
namely, that the noble lords who sat on 
that side of the House constituted a fac- 
tious opposition. Though he spoke from 
those benches, he trusted he should not be 
classed as one of a factious Opposition. He 
had always been the strenuous supporter 
of a regular government, and entertained 
a strong feeling of loyalty for his king, 
and of attachment to the constitution of 
the country, in church and state. An 
adherence to those principles had sup- 
ported the country devwngh all its diffi- 
culties, and had procured for it permanent 
peace and prosperity. A departure from 
those principles he considered dangerous 
to the welfare of the empire. Such being 
his opinion, he found it impossible to give 
his support to the administration. 

Lord Holland said, that in the discharge 
of his duty as a peer of parliament, he 
had always endeavoured, though perhaps 
he might not always have been successful, 
to confine the observations which he ad- 
dressed to their lordships to such points 
as were immediately under consideration ; 
or at least to such as were likely soon to 
be brought under consideration. How- 
ever, since the meeting of parliament, 
after the recess, it had been greatly the 
fashion to enter into discussions totally 
irrelevant to any motions before the 





House, and, instead of standing upon | 
general principles, to make professions of | 
political faith, not only of the government | 
or the individuals representing it, but of | 


almost every person who sat on that side | 
of the House. As it generally happened ) 
that people caught something of the man- | 


ners of the company amongst whom they | 
sat, it would not be surprising if he should 

himself indulge in some of those irregular | 
observations of which he had heard so 
much from others. He, amongst others, 
had been put on his trial—not for any 
opinion he had expressed—not for any 
vote he had given—not for any principle 
he had abandoned—but only because he 
had changed his seat. He was called 
upon to explain why he had changed his 
seat in that House; and this call, be it 
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observed, was made particularly by those 
who had themselves changed their seats 
at the same time that he had changed his. 
He believed he might venture to say, that 
he disagreed upon every point with the 
noble lords who had lately left the king’s 
service, There was scarcely one of the 
various topics which pressed upon the 
consideration of parliament, with respect 
to which he did not disagree with them. 
That very circumstance, then, would suffi- 
ciently account for his supporting the 
remnant of the late administration, when 
he found those noble lords opposing it. 
Such a course of conduct proved the con- 
sistency of both parties. The noble lord 
who spoke last but one, had put the with- 
drawal of his confidence from the govern- 
ment entirely on the ground of the state 
of the Catholic question ; although at the 
same time he said, that the government 
was formed on the principle of lord Liver- 
pool’s administration. Now, he held, 
that the government was not founded on 
the principle of lord Liverpool’s adminis- 
tration. The present government did not 
hold out the same prospects as that of 
lord Liverpool. He had heard it stated 
by those who had left the administration, 
that the principle of lord Liverpool’s go- 
vernment was, that there should be a per- 
son who was inimical to the Catholic 
claims at the head of it. He had heard 
it so stated in that House. Either that 
statement was true or it was not. The 
noble lords opposite alleged, that it was 
one of their reasons for retiring from office, 
that the principle of lord Liverpool’s admi- 
nistration had been departed from, in the 
appointment of a prime minister who was 
favourable to the Catholic claims. Let it 
not be supposed that he was blaming the 
noble lords for retiring from the adminis- 
tration. On the contrary, he rejoiced so 
much at that event, that he was, perhaps, 
too prone to view it with a certain degree 
of favour. He thought they had a perfect 
right to resign if they thought proper. 
They had, however, stated in justification 
of those proceedings, that the principles 
of lord Liverpool’s administration had 
been departed from. That had been 
stated over and over again; and the par- 
ticular in which this departure was most 
evident was the appointment of a person 
to be at the head of the government who 
was friendly to the Catholic claims. A 
noble lord who had lately been called up 
to that House, had told their lordships, 
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that he knew of no such principle existing 
in lord Liverpool’s government. If, how- 
ever, such were the principle of lord 
Liverpool’s government, in the opinion of 
all those members of it who were inimical 
to the Catholic claims, and such opinion 
were not communicated to those members 
who were friendly to it, he must say that 
the latter did not seem to have been dealt 
fairly, directly, and plainly by. He would 
now, having been called upon, explain the 
reasons why he sat on that side of the 
House, and why he was able to support 
the government. They were shortly these 
—because, on most points, he thought he 
could agree with those who conducted the 
government. He would briefly state what 
were the points to which he alluded; but 
he begged to inform their lordships that 
they must not look at only one side of the 
picture. When he was asked to account 
for giving his support to the government, 
he begged in return to ask, what would be 
the consequences if he did not? And here 
he wished it to be understood, that, though 
speaking of himself, he meant his observa- 
tions to apply to persons of much greater 
consequence than he could pretend to. 
Whether the present government was com- 
sed precisely of those individuals whom 

e would recommend to the king for his 
ministers, he had no right to say; but he 
would ask this plain question—“ If the 
government cannot stand without such 
support as I can give it, what will be the 
consequences of its falling?” The conse- 
quences of its being overturned must of 
necessity be the establishment in full 
power, of that very party and those prin- 
ciples which he had spent his whole poli- 
tical life in opposing. He thought it 
would be for the advantage of the country 
to prevent the consequences which he had 
pointed out ; but he did not think that it 
would tend to the dignity of parliament, 
or the honour of public men, to be con- 
stantly harping on the state of the 
government, without bringing it to the 
test, whether the’ majority of the House 
placed confidence in it or not.—The noble 
lords opposite found fault with being called 
a-factious Opposition; but, when they had 
sat a little longer on those benches, they 
would not be very sore about the use of 
any particular phrase. Ifthe phrase meant, 
that the noble lords were doing any thing 
illegal or improper, in their own view of 
the subject, they had a right to reject it. 
He saw nothing unconstitutional in their 
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conduct; though he certainly could not 
help discovering something like impatience 
in their proceedings. Their conduct re- 
minded him of an anecdote which a noble 
earl had related, more than twenty years 
ago. To the best of his recollection it run 
thus :—“ It happened, once upon a time, 
in a certain country, that all the men were 
changed into women, and all the women 
were changed into men. In the course of 
the transformation, it fell to the lot of the 
maids of honour to be changed into dra- 
goon officers, and the dragoon officers to 
be changed into maids of honour. The 
dragoon officers who had become maids of 
honour, were at first accustomed to take 
too long strides, and behaved in other par- 
ticulars a little indecorously. However, at 
the end of a month, they became as de- 
corous, and as decent maids of honour as 
were to be found in any court of Europe. 
But, when the maids of honour became 
dragoon officers—oh, such a set of quarrel- 
some, impudent, troublesome, men were 
never before seen in the world. They 
were constantly engaged in swearing, 
drinking, and breaking heads. They were 
also in the habit of placing themselves at 
the head of the blackguard boys who went 
about with Guy Fawkes, and seizing that 
opportunity for exciting riot and alarm, 
and almost setting the town on fire” [a 
laugh]. He hoped the noble lords would 
not be angry with him for repeating the 
story, because it was in some degree ap- 
plicable to most oppositions. The task 
which they had undertaken had long been 
his. He saw nothing factious in their 
exercising their undoubted privilege, of 
endeavouring to enforce their opinions. He 
only wished that they would bring forward 
some plain and direct question, for he con- 
sidered it derogatory from the dignity of 
the House, and injurious to the service of 
the country, for public men to be flinging 
dirt at each other, and speculating as to 
what might be the principles of this or of 
that man. Why not bring the matter to 
a direct question, with respect to which 
men might honourably differ or honour- 
ably agree. If it be asked, what principles 
I have abandoned, what opinions I have 
altered? I answer, none. The present 
was not the first time in the course of his 
political life, that he had sat on the side of 
the House from which he was speaking, to 
support an administration in which he had 
confidence. What were the circumstances 
under which he last sat on those benches ? 
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The Catholic question had been discussed ‘ 
and lost; subsequently to which an ad- | 
ministration was formed, chiefly of persons 


who were favourable to the measure. That 
administration was, he believed, formed in 
the earnest hope that, by means of a pru- 
dent, conciliatory system of government, 
and by keeping the question for some 
time at rest, the country would be gradually 
prepared to accede to the measure. When 
he supported that administration on those 
grounds, he was not taunted with incon- 
sistency ; though he felt then, as strongly 
as he did now, the importance of removing 
the remaining disabilities under which the 
Catholics laboured. There was nothing 
which he would not do, either in the House 
or out of the House, to forward that great 
question; and even io acceierateit. But, 
how should he best accelerate it? By 
supporting the present government, or by 
Opposing it; and opposing it, too, for the 
purpose of restoring to power the ‘sincere 
but inveterate enemies of emancipation ? 
The present administration was, in some 
degree, composed of the materials of the 
old one; but it contained none of the 
strongest enemies of emancipation who were 
included in the late cabinet. A noble lord 
had stated, that he (lord Holland) had 
been constantly opposing every act of lord 
Liverpool’s government. Now, during the 
last three years, he had never divided in 
that House without voting on the same 
side with his majesty's present President of 
the Council. He might safely say, that, 
during the period he had mentioned, he 
had not divided twice against lord Liver- 
pool’s government on any subject except 
the Catholic question. Was it‘to be ex- 
pected that he should, at the present 
moment, ask the right hon. gentleman at 
the head of the government, whether he 
intended to pursue the same policy with 
respect to foreign affairs, and particularly 
with reference to the South American 
States, and also with respect to commercial 
matters, with which, in the main, he had 
for some years past concurred? Was he 
to ask the right hon. gentleman, whether 
he still persisted in his admiration of Mr. 
Pitt, in which he (lord H.) never could 
join? If such a course were pursued, the 
differences between public men would be 
ee se All views of government and 
egislation would be as isolated and uncon- 
certed as the learned lord on the cross 
bench described the late resignations to 
have been, That declaration certainly 
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surprised him. The learned lord said, that 
he had himself long intended to retire, and 
that it was a consolation to know it. He 
had, however, kept his intention in abey- 
ance for forty years, before he carried it 
into execution.—But to return to the ques- 
tion—On what ‘subjects, he wished to 
know, did he disagree with lord Liverpool's 
government? The lords seceders (he 
really did not know how to designate the 
mass of retired ministers) had their ‘share 
of responsibility in all the acts of lord 
Liverpool’s government with which he 
agreed; and therefore he might ‘say that 
he agreed with them. When he consi- 
dered the changes which had taken place 
in our commercial system, and the policy 
which had been observed with respect to 
the South American States—when he 
looked at the situation in which the country 
now stood, with reference toforeign powers, 
and contrasted it with that in which it stood 
immediately before the right hon. gentle- 
man now at the head of the government 
acceded to office, he could not help think- 
ing, that the changes which had taken 
place would not have happened but forthe 
right hon. gentleman; and that if-he were 
no longer in the administration, but, in‘his 
stead, the noble lords who had resigned, 
a very different line of policy would be 
pursued. He thought, then, that though 
disagreeing with the administration on 
some points, he might honourably give it 
his support.—An allusion had been'made 
to parliamentary reform. ‘No person had 
a right to taunt him on that subject. 
Twenty years ago he formed part of a 
government for half a year; and, during 
that time, he never felt it his duty to 
submit the question of parliamentary reform 
to the consideration of parliament. In 
early life he had certainly formed a strong 
opinion on the subject ; and he still differed 
from many of the opinions of the right 
hon. gentleman at the head of the govern- 
ment respecting it. However, it so hap- 
pened, that the question of parliamentary 
reform had never been mooted in their 
lordships’ House during his recollection. 
A vote had never been asked on it; 
but it was his firm determination to 
vote upon that and every other ques- 
tion (excepting, perhaps, with regard 
to the propriety of bringing the Catho« 
lic question forward this session) precisely 
in the same way as he would have done 
had he retained his former seat. He ad- 
mitted that want of confidence was a good 
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reason for withholding it from the govern- 
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conduct of that minister, before they 
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ment in which that individual was placed ; } condemned others for inconsistency. Did 


but it was too much to charge individuals 
who did not feel that degree of distrust, 
with acting inconsistently in supporting 
that minister, because they did not agree 
with him on all speculative points. The 
worst of this mode of argument was, that 
it imposed a sort of tax on political 
opinion. Besides which, it led to crimi- 
nation and recrimination; in the daily 
practice of which no great body of men 
could indulge without lowering their cha- 
racter in the opinion of the public. He, 
therefore, thought the practice unsalutary. 
When he heard a noble duke declare, that 
he had no hesitation in stating the person 
at the head of the government to be the 
most profligate minister that ever existed ; 
and when he recollected, that that noble 
duke had supported a government which 
had placed in the hands of that individual 
the important trust of negotiating with 
foreign powers, and also of managing the 
business of his majesty’s government in 
the other House of parliament, he could 
not help thinking, that the noble duke 
was himself guilty of that inconsistency 
with which he was so ready to charge 
others, who had given a cordial, disinter- 
ested, and uniform, support to lord Liver- 
pool’s administration, whilst the nobie 
duke’s support had been rather lukewarm 
on sundry topics. It was impossible fairly 
to charge him (lord Holland) with incon- 
sistency in the course he was now pursu- 
ing with respect to the Catholic question ; 
for he thought he was doing all in his 
power to advance that cause, by giving 
his support to government, rather than 
by withdrawing it at the risk of the form- 
ation of a new administration, decidedly 
hostile to emancipation. There was one 
point to which he begged leave to direct 
the attention of their lordships. It was 
a question in which the body of the Dis- 
senters were deeply concerned. They 
proposed to bring their case before parlia- 
ment during the present session, if, on 
better consideration, they should not think 
proper to adopt another course. He 
wished, however, to state fairly to the 
House, that, if he should be called on to 
move for the repeal of the Test and Cor- 
foration acts, he would do so. That was 
a question which had never been moved 
in the House in his time. Those persons 
who affected to idolize the memory of Mr. 
Pitt, ought to consider what had been the 


| Mr. Pitt never form part of an administra- 
| tion the members of which differed on par- 
| ticular points? Did he not, when chan- 
| cellor of the Exchequer, move Parlia- 
mentary Reform? Did he not continue, 
year after year, to recommend the aboli- 
tion of the Slave-trade, though he had 
heard persons say, that, if Mr. Pitt had 
exerted himself to the utmost of his 
ability, he might have carried the latter 
measure sooner than it was carried. Yet 
he never heard it said, that Mr. Pitt had 
dishonoured himself by differing from his 
colleagues on those questions. Those 
persons who were most desirous that Mr. 
Pitt should be thought highly of, described, 
as the subversion of the Protestant in- 
terest, the measure which Mr. Pitt was 
most earnest to carry into execution. 
Were he disposed to go more minutely 
iato the history of Mr. Pitt, he should 
have little difficulty in proving, that he 
often sat in a cabinet, where the difference 
of opinion that prevailed rendered it what 
might be considered a provisional govern- 
ment.—He would now say a few words as 
to the declared motives of the noble lerds 
who had resigned. He had at once to 
declare, that ail notions of concerting, 
and of dictating to the king in the exer- 
cise of his prerogative, was mere stuff and 
nonsense. If those noble lords believed, 
that the appointment of the right hon. 
gentleman at the head of the government 
would be injurious, they did right to re- 
sign; and he thought, that if they did not 
do wrong, they at least acted very foolishly 
in not concerting. He thought further, 
that with their opinions it would be per- 
fectly constitutional to combine for the 
purpose of persuading his majesty to re- 
consider the exercise of his prerogative. 
He would go a step further, and say, that 
no political event, no public proceeding, 
had ever given him such heartfelt joy as 
their resignation. He was ready to thank 
them for what they had done. He agreed 
with those noble individuals in thinking, 
that the appointment of the right hon. 
gentleman was a great step towards the 
accomplishment of that measure which 
they deprecated. A noble baron had 
stated, that he would oppose the govern- 
ment because he thought its present con- 
struction, and the exclusion of the exclu- 
sionists, was likely ultimately to lead to 
some relaxation of the restrictive laws 
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against the Catholics, That was all very 
well, so far as it went; but then the noble 
baron turned round, and called upon those 
who supported the Catholic question to 
vote against the ministers, because that 
question was abandoned. This might be 
a very good mode of getting votes from 
two parties. To one the noble baron 
would say, ‘“‘ You must oppose the govern- 
ment, for it is clear they intend to carry the 
Catholic question, of which we disapprove ;” 
and, in the next breath, he would turn 
round to the other party, and say, ‘“ You 
must be blind if you do not see that the 
government has completely abandoned 
the question—that they have put it off 
ad Grecas calendas.” ‘This was like 
painting black and white with the same 
brush.—The government was not exactly 
what he could wish it to be; but, being 
compelled to make his choice between two 
things, neither of which he perfectly ap- 
proved, he could not be blamed for taking 
that which he liked best. He had made 
his option to support the government ; 
though he wished some of its principles 
were other than they were. It was im- 
possible that the supporters of a great 
government should not see in its measures 
much which they would wish to have 
altered. The allegiance of party did not 
imply the surrender of opinion on every 
point. He liked the measures of the go- 
vernment in the gross; and thought that, 
by supporting it, he was assisting the 
cause of religious liberty. He differed 
from the views of all the noble lords who 
had retired from office. With respect to 
the learned lord who had quitted the 
wool-sack, however mischievous he might 
conceive his public conduct to have been 
to the liberties of this country, he felt 
great regard for him, on account of the 
personal courtesy with which he had 
treated him. Nevertheless, he could not 
help expressing his surprise at having 
heard the learned lord say, that he had 
resigned his office for the sake of civil 
and religious liberty. Was it by con- 
stantly opposing the admission of one 
third of his majesty’s subjects to the en- 
joyment of equal rights, that he manifested 
his attachment for religious liberty ? 
Then, with respect to civil liberty, during 
thirty years that he had been in parlia- 
ment, he never recollected any bill which 
directly or indirectly tended to abridge 
civil liberty, that the learned lord, and 
most of those who sat around him, had 
VOL, XVII, 
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not supported. For the reasons which he 
had advanced, he would give the govern- 
ment his support. 

The Earl of Winchilsea declared his in- 
tention to support any measures emanat- 
ing from either side of the House, which 
he conceived to be calculated to promote 
the welfare of the country. The only 
means of forming an opinion, with respect 
to future conduct was, to look at what had 
been the tenor of the past. What confi- 
dence, then, could be placed in an admi- 
nistration which had been formed out of 
a coalition of the most opposite parties ? 
What security for sincerity—what pledge 
of uprightness—could such a government 
give? It had been stated, in the other 
House of Parliament, that the administra- 
tion was to be conducted on the principles 
of lord Liverpool’s government. But the 
noble lord had just informed the House, 
that the administration was not to be con- 
ducted on those principles. For that open 
and manly avowal, he returned the noble 
lord his sincere thanks. Their lordships 
now knew how matters stood. There was 
now an end of the bone of contention 
which had existed for so many years. The 
sacrifice of opinion had not, it was clear, 
been made by the Whig party. It must 
have been made, ina certain degree, by 
the individual at the head of the govern- 
ment. From the observation which ke 
had made of that individual’s career, he 
believed he had made the profession of 
Tory principles only the stepping-stone 
to the eminence he had attained. He 
had no personal hostility to the individual. 
He had never possessed the honour of his 
acquaintance. He, however, entertained 
a strong political hostility towards him, 
which was founded on a review of some of 
the principal acts of his public life. Pub- 
lic acts were public property, and formed a 
fit subject for comment by a British sena- 
tor, in the discharge of his duty. There 
were some parts of the public conduct of 
the present head of the government which 
had made a strong impression on his 
mind. There were circumstances con- 
nected with the political history of that 
right hon. gentleman, which were calcu- 
lated to excite suspicion and alarm. Let 
the House call to its recollection the con- 
duct of that right hon. individual, on the 
occasion of an important trial which occu- 
pied the attention of that House. There 
was not that straight-forward, open, and 
consistent line of conduct observable in 
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the political dealings of that right hon. 
gentleman, for which the House and the 
country had a right to look, in one who 
held the first situation in his majesty’s go- 
vernment. When he considered that the 
present government was supported by in- 
dividuals who all their lives were distin- 
guished by their zeal in forwarding the 
question of Catholic emancipation—when 
he recollected that the powerful preroga- 
tive of the Crown had been exerted, in 
selecting persons favourable to that mea- 
sure—he owned he felt alarm at such a 
state of things. If, as it was confidently 
said, the question of Catholic emancipa- 
tion was to be carried by the present mi- 
nisters, in God’s name let them at once 
honestly and openly say that such was 
their intention. Let not the country be 
deceived by a show of neutrality, when the 
intentions of ministers were to carry that 
very question. Feelingstrongly the impolicy 
and danger of conceding emancipation to 
the Catholics, he would, to the last hour 
of his life, raise his humble voice in oppo- 
sition to their claims. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that the noble 
baron opposite had shown a degree of offi- 
cial soreness which he had not expected 
from him, and which appeared to have no 
other fouridation than the existence of an 
Opposition, which was usual on occasions 
like the present, and whose right to ques- 
tion the proceedings of government his 
noble friend seemed so desirous to control. 
He hoped, however, that his noble friend 
would have a better regard for the useful 
rights of an Opposition, and not apply the 
term ‘‘ factious” to those who felt it their 
duty to stand forward on the present occa- 
sion, for no other purpose than simply to 
ascertain the principles on which his ma- 
jesty’s government had been formed. His 
noble friend had declared, that he differed 
from those individuals who had left his 
majesty’s councils, on every topic; and 
yet he now supported a government, which 
was said to maintain the same principles 
on which the late government was founded. 
Now, he could not exactly comprehend 
why his noble friend should have opposed 
the government of the late lord Liverpool, 
and yet avow his support of the present 
administration, if the fact were so, that 
the principles of both were similar. The 
truth, however, was, that the country was 
wholly at a loss to know the principles of 
the present government ; and he {could 
not but consider, that it would be highly 
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convenient and expedient, if the noble 
viscount opposite would at once inform 
the House as to what those principles 
were. He was of opinion that the noble 
viscount should distinctly state whether 
any and what engagement ministers had 
entered into with those who gave them 
their support. His noble friend had avowed, 
that in going over to the other side of the 
House, he had not changed his principles. 
If it was the case, however, that the pre- 
sent administration was founded on the 
same principles as those professed by lord 
Liverpool’s government, he felt inclined to 
think that his noble friend would find the 
seat which he had taken not the most com- 
fortable. What was the security held, in 
the other House of Parliament, by those 
who professed the opinions of his noble 
friend? Did the mint offer that security, 
or the woods and forests? Had any of 
those individuals in the other House, who 
had avowed their support of government, 
taken any official situation, by which they 
were identified with the acts of ministers ¢ 
Did his noble friend and his new support- 
ers forget that the right hon. gentleman at 
the head of the government proposed to 
form an administration on the principles 
of lord Liverpool; by which means the 
Catholic question could not by possibility 
be carricd ? Where, then, would be found 
any desire on the part of the right hon. 
gentleman to push forward the claims of 
the Catholics? and on what other ground 
had the right hon. gentleman claimed the 
support of that party, who now came for- 
ward to give him their countenance and 
assistance ?—Hisnoble friend had declared, 
that the Whigs had not compromised their 
principles in joining the present adminis- 
tration; but the Whigs as a party, were 
no longer in existence. ‘That name, which 
at one time was connected with all that 
was high and honourable—that name, un- 
der which his noble friend had, for so 
many years, rendered his services to the 
country, following the footsteps of his an- 
cestors, and supporting their principles— 
that name was for ever annihilated, and in 
future would exist only in the records of 
the country. The Whigs, as a_ party, 
might have had their errors; but the name 
was associated with many noble recol- 
lections; it was the great land-mark to 
which the country looked with confidence, 
whenever a period of national difficulty 
occurred. The party, however, was now 
no more; and it could not be concealed, 
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that their extinction was occasioned by | not be found, that the leading minister in 
their late unworthy alliance, and by that | the House of Commons had been holding 
sacrifice of personal dignity, of which there | communion with individuals of opposite 
was no similar example in the history of | principles, for the purpose of ousting those 
the country. Was it possible to look back | with whom he had been acting. Hearing 
-——not for the last three weeks, but for the | these things pretty broadly hinted, and 
last three years~and call to recollection | knowing that there were prima facie proofs 
that system of adulation which had been | of conduct worse than this, he was justi- 
practised by some of the members of his | fied in viewing the conduct of the right 
majesty’s government towards that party | hon. gentleman, with reference to the late 
whose political existence was now no | arrangements, with the greatest distrust. 
more? Was it possible to remember the | His noble friend (lord Lansdown) had 
flattery which had been used, and which | given proof that the acceptance of office 
had so disgusted the public mind, and not | was not an object of desire to him; but 
perceive that the coalition which was now | there were others, who, like the spectres 
effected had long been preconcerted? | described by the poet, stood in miserable 
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There existed, however, one honourable 
exception to the sacrifice of dignity and 
consistency, and that exception was af- 
forded by his noble friend behind him 
(lord Grey), whose speech on a late occa- 
sion was distinguished by an eloquence to 
which no words could do justice. If high 
and honourable feeling—if consistency of 
political conduct—were in these times 
worthy of approval, that speech would re- 
flect an honourable lustre on the character 
of his noble friend, That speech had re- 
moved every inch of ground from the no- 
ble lord opposite. Religious liberty was 
one of the reasons assigned by his noble 
friend for the course he had pursued ;_ but 
the speech of the noble lord entirely 
crushed that argument, and the country 
would henceforth learn to form a better 
estimate of the value of such professions.— 
But there were circumstances connected 
with this coalition which required expla- 
nation, It had been publicly stated, that 
the right hon. gentleman, now at the head 
of the cabinet, received an intimation, 
prior to the formation of the ministry, that 
if he were placed at the head of affairs, a 
certain party would give him their assist- 
ance. He had one or two observations to 
offer on this proposal. The first was, that 
if such an intimation had taken place, it 


should have been publicly stated in parlia- | 


nakedness on the banks of the Styx, in 
expectation of being ferried over :— 

“ Stabant orantes primi transmittere cursum, 
Tendebantque manus, ripz ulterioris amore.”’ 
His noble friend, he was sure, was not 
over desirous to possess himself of office ; 
and when he conferred with his noble 
friend upon the subject, he told him that 
| he had every disposition to support an ad- 
ministration of which he should be a mem- 
ber, but that he could not bring himself to 
support a government of which Mr. Can- 
ning should form the head. His noble 
friend, no doubt, believed that, by passing 
to the other side of the House, the Catho- 
lic cause would be forwarded. That cause, 
however, could not be accelerated by any 
ministerial arrangement, so long as it was 
| known that a disposition hostile to it ex- 
isted in a high quarter. Although he pro- 
fessed feelings of the greatest distrust to- 
wards the present government, he did not 
mean to oppose its measures through any 
factious feeling ; but it was his firm deter- 
mination at the same time to view every 
measure brought forward by ministers with 
the greatest suspicion and distrust.—With 
| regard to the supposition, that the Catho- 
| lic cause would be forwarded by the pre- 
| ponderance of interest in its favour, in con- 
| sequence of the new arrangements, that 
circumstance could have no other effect, 
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ment. In the next place, such a union | than to excite hopes in [reland that must, 
of interests was, on principle, highly ob- | in the end, be blasted, and to raise the 
jectionable ; because, the responsible | fears of Protestants in this country. No 


leaders of a party always in opposition to 
the government should not be allowed sud- 
denly to give that government their sup- 
port; unless they consented to take of- 
fice, and were thereby, in some measure re- 
sponsible for the assistance they afforded. 
On constitutional principles he objected to 
such a proceeding; and he hoped it would 


' man wished more fervently than he did to 
| see the question of Catholic emancipation 
' carried; but he could not shut his eyes to 
‘the difficulties by which it was surrounded. 
| If he went into the cabinet of the king, 
‘ those difficultics met him there. In every 
,church they met him. The withholding 
| of that great national question, deprived 
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his majesty of many ‘excellent subjects, 

- whose talents would be devoted to his ser- 
vice ; and, so Jong as the claims of the Ca- 
tholics were disallowed, the sanctuaries of 
private life would not be respected, the 
ties of friendship would be violated, and 
those of kindred severed. In England the 
withholding of that measure might be 
called a grievance, but in Ireland it was a 
malediction. He therefore deprecated any 
attempt to awaken hopes that must end in 
disappointment, and be attended perhaps 
with worse consequences ; for despair would 
infallibly be the result in Ireland, when 
the expectations so improperly excited 
should be blasted. . He wished the ques- 
tion not to be agitated at present, but left 
to the good sense and growing liberality of 
the people of this country, who, he was 
convinced, would, at no very distant day, 
be induced to forego their prejudices on 
the subject. 

Lord Goderich said, that the noble baron 
who had just sat down had frankly stated 
his intention of taking every opportunity, 
convenient or inconvenient, of manifesting 
to their lordships and the country his de- 
termination to carry on that which he 
had, in the early part of these discussions, 
described as an uncompromising hostility 
to the present government. He had plainly 
avowed, that his object was, by those se- 
parate, inconvenient and unsatisfactory, de- 
bates, to produce an impression on the public 
mind. Such might be his object ; but, in 
effecting it, those who were thus put upon 
their trial had the most unjust imputations 
cast upon them, and were reviled as men 
almost incapable of honourable and proper 
feelings. He complained of this course as 
most unjust ; and he declared that, if fair 
dealing was intended, it ought no longer to 
be pursued. If they were to be told that 
they did not deserve the confidence of the 
country, for God’s sake let a motion be 
brought before the House for that purpose ; 





he sought for nothing else. [t was im- 
possible for those who were engaged in the | 
service of his majesty to do justice to the | 
duties they had undertaken, if they were | 
to be attacked in this way. When those | 
imputations were thrown upon them they | 
were expected to treat them with indif- | 
ference. For himself, he must declare, | 


that he should meet the decision of such | 
a question, when it came—if ever it did | 
come—with that perfect fearlessness which | 
he had hitherto shown upon political 

questions ; and, if the results should prove | 
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different from his anticipations, he should 
still feel the greatest indifference. But he 
was not indifferent to the language with 
which he and his friends had been, for 
some time past, assailed. It was impos- 
sible to remain altogether insensible to the 
violence of that language. Did the noble 
lord imagine that ministers were ice or 
stones? True it was, that they had hi- 
therto thought it necessary to their honour 
and character to repress the feelings which 
the language to which their lordships had 
recently listened, was calculated to excite 
in their breasts. It had hitherto been the 
duty of the side of the House on which he 
sat to repress those feelings ; but he trusted 
that in future such a distressing necessity 
would cease to exist, as he expected that, 
in candour, a question and a vote, to de- 
termine what the real sentiments of the 
House were, would be introduced. He 
did not quarrel with the noble lord for 
doing all that it might be in his power to 
do, to hurl mjnisters from their present 
seats. If it Was the opinion of noble 
lords in that House, and of honourable 
gentlemen elsewhere, that he, and those 
with whom he had the honour of acting, 
had forfeited the confidence of parliament 
and of the country, in the name of God, 
let their lordships definitively pronounce an 
opinion to the effect, and let the present 
ministry be sent about their business. 
But if, on the other hand, we have not de- 
served to be thus stigmatized; let there be 
an end to so petty and harassing warfare. 
All that he or his friends could say was, 
that they were anxious to meet the ques- 
tion fairly, if any noble lord would bring it 
fairly forward. But he must, once for all, 
protest, in the most decided manner, 
against being thus baited, night after 
night, with questions so artfully contrived, 
as that silence, upon the part of himself 
and his colleagues, could be tortured into 
the most unjust and injurious constructions. 
The questions which the noble lord had, 
that night, thought proper to put were not, 
however, of a nature, even though un- 
answered, to justify such conclusions ; but 
he would, nevertheless, give, without the 
slightest hesitation, the most explicit 
answer to those questions; still maintain- 
ing that he might, with perfect propriety, 
stand on his right of refusal. The noble 
Jord had inquired whether, in the forma- 
tion of the present government, there had 
been any stipulation either in favour of or 
contrary to the Catholic claims? For 
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himself, as well as for his colleagues, he 
could assure their lordships, that he had 
never heard of any such stipulation, either 
the one way or the other; and that, as far 
as he knew, it only had existence in those 
yague rumours to which the noble lord had 
thought proper to lend the weight of his 
name and character. If any such engage- 
ment had been proposed to him, he would 
at once have rejected it—he would not 
say with scorn, but in a manner which 
must have for ever precluded the renewal 
of a proposition of a similar nature. He 
had spent some time in parliament; and 
he must say that, during his political ex- 
perience, he had never heard made, against 
any administration, a charge more false 
and groundless than that which their lord- 
ships had recently heard, For himself he 
could only say, that he appealed to the 
tenor of his whole life, as the best re- 
futation of such acalumny. While making 
this assertion, he was far from accusing 
noble lords with having alleged that 
which they knew to be untrue. He 
doubted not that their lordships believed all 
that they asscrred ; but he was sure that 
their lordships and the country would con- 
cur in his opinion as to the error under 
which these noble lords laboured. He 
professed to know nothing concerning 
the proposals of assistance and conjunc- 
tion asserted to have been tendered by 
those, whose usual seat was on the op- 
posite side of the House to that of the right 
hon. gentleman who was at the head of 
the government. But even were he better 
instructed in this respect, he saw no reason 
which could induce him to be communica- 
tive. He was totally at «a loss to under- 
stand how noble lords could possibly jus- 
tify to themselves a system of hostility, 
founded upon idle and groundless rumour. 








Lord Ellenborough observed, that his | 


questions were grounded on admissions 
from noble lords opposite. 

Viscount Goderich said, that the only 
admission of which the noble lord could 


avail himself was, that the right hon. gen- | 


tleman at the head of the administration 


had done his utmost to form an efficient | 


and powerful administration, without any 
sacrifice of public principle. 

Lord Ellenborough agreed with the 
noble viscount, but still asserted, that that 
administration could not go on. 


Viscount Goderich said, that that re- , é 
‘ships, was to suspend their censure until 


mained to be proved, and he most anxi- 
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by a parliamentary vote. The mode of 
assault to which he was now directing a 
repulse, was not of that species which the 
manliness and candour of the noble lord 
would have induced him to expect; he 
had thought that the noble lord would 
have immediately come into collision with 
ministers, and fairly contested the debate- 
able ground, instead of skirmishing at the 
out-posts, and annoying his opponents, 
without any definite object. It was con- 
trary to the expectation which he had 
formed of the noble lord’s conduct, to be 
bemired and baited daily like a male- 
factor. The administration was not tried, 
and all he desired was fair play. Ministers 
wished to justify their characters; they 
were mutually anxious to rescue them- 
selves from such a species of harassing 
persecution. He would not, touch upon 
the Catholic question, as it involved too 
much discussion. On the present occa- 
sion he could not, however, refrain from 
testifying his advocacy of that measure, 
as sincerely as any of his present or former 
colleagues. But that attachment had its 
bounds, and would not carry the question 
by main force; neither would the noble 
lord himself, under the circumstances. 
The noble lord’s speech contained a most 
extraordinary charge. It implied, that 
there should be an equality on both sides 
on the Catholic question. He would ask 
the noble lord, if that was not the state of 
the cabinet, at the head of which lord 
Liverpool sat for fifteen years? And yet 
that cabinet did not receive the noble lord’s 
support. He had often wished its disso- 
lution, and now proposed it as a model. 
He (lord Goderich) did not adopt the 
principle of necessary equality upon the 
Catholic question ; and he felt that, as 
the cabinet was formed with respect to it, 
he was left open to take office under the 
right hon. gentleman. The component 
parts of lord Liverpool’s government still 
remained, and let the test be itsacts. The 
remaining members of that cabinet had 
given theircounsels tothe king for more than 
fifteen years; and had, through good repute 
and through evil repute, borne the country 
through all its most alarming perils. Could 
any sacrifice of principle be alleged against 
the members of the present government ? 
The political members of it repelled any 


such insinuation, Their principles were 


unchanged, and all he asked of their lord- 


ously desired to have the question solved | proofs were adduced to justify it. 
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The Marquis of Lansdown said, he 
could not but express his surprise and 
regret at the unexpected discussion which 
had taken place. He should feel most 
happy to give the noble lord opposite, or 
any other noble lord, the fullest explana- 
tion on any subject connected with his 
majesty’s government, provided the ques- 
tion was brought forward on proper notice 
in the reoular form; but he must con- 
demn in the strongest manner, these irre- 
levant discussions. When any question 
was brought before their lordships that 
called for inquiry, he should feel no objec- 
tion to discuss it item by item, but he would 
not be induced to give any explanation 
to rumours gleaned from newspapers, and 
reports gathered from the registers of past 
times, for the purpose of heaping odium on 
a government which was framed on _prin- 
ciples as honest and as honourable as any 
that had ever been formed in the country. 
He should not, however, be betrayed by 
his feelings—though he left the House to 
judge what those feelings were—out of 
that track which he felt most consistent 
with his own character, and most con- 
formable to the wishes of those with whom 
he had the honour to act. It was said by 
the noble lord opposite that the coalition 
which he (lord Lansdown) and his party 
had formed with Mr. Canning’s govern- 
ment was unworthy the confidence of the 
country. The noble lord, also, in direct 


terms spoke of a correspondence carried on | 


for unworthy motives. Such charges he 
at once asserted to be false. He did not 
mean, of course, to attach a direct false- 
hood to the noble lord ; but his assertion 
was certainly one of the most extraordinary 
proofs of a disposition to believe that which 
happened to agree with his own views and 
wishes. He hoped his majesty’s govern- 
ment would be judged of by its acts. The 
characters of public men should not be 
aspersed by the imputations of unworthy 
motives. The day would shortly come 
when those who were connected with 
that government would be found to have 
acted from the most disinterested, patriotic, 
and honourable, motives. If the noble 
lord who commenced the attack really 
credited one tenth of the reports to which 
he had given such ready belief, he would 
not be doing his duty to the House or to 
the country, if he did not speedily bring 
forward a motion, the effect of which 
would be, to bring the whole question before 
parliament. The noble lord, who had 
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stepped into the ranks of the Opposition 
before he knew the principles of the govern - 
ment he stood forward to oppose, ought in 
justice, and consistently with his own 
manliness of character, to bring forward a 
motion, such as that to which he had 
alluded. For the honour of parliament, 
and for the satisfaction of the country, 
this ought speedily to be done. Not only 
the character of government required that 
inquiry, but the character of the Opposition 
also demanded it; and he could assure the 
House, whenever that motion was brought 
forward, it should be readily met by his 
majesty’s government. 


Case or Miss Tuaner.| The Earl 
of Eldon presented a petition from Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield. The petitioner stated, 
that the most material allegations of the 





petition of William Turner were untrue. 
He prayed their lordships’ permission to 
be heard personally at their lordships’ bar, 
against any bill that might be introduced 
to dissolve the marriage between him and 
| Miss Ellen Turner; and he stated in the 
| event of their lordships’ allowing him to 
| appear at their bar, that he should be 
| unable to avail himself of that permission, 
| 
! 
| 


| 


unless by an express order of the House, 
as he was at present confined in gaol by 
the judgment of the Court of King’s-bench. 
The order of the day for a committee of 
the whole House was then moved. The 
petition of W. Turner was read by the 
clerk. It contained a statement of the 
| facts relative to the marriage of Miss 
| Turner which were proved on the trial of 
KE. G. Wakefield. The petition of E. G. 
| Wakefield was also read. 

Earl Grosvenor said, he thought much 
credit was due to the noble and learned 
| lord who had brought this question before 
| their lordships, and he hoped they would 
| do the promptest justice to the unfortunate 
girl who was the cause of the present pro- 
ceeding. If it was their lordships’ inten- 
| tion to act in the manner in which it was 
| proposed for them to act, every moment 
| was lost, if they did not at once proceed to 
act in that way. It was impossible for 
their lordships to conceive the distress 
| and agony of mind of that unfortunate 
family, in whose favour it was proposed to 
legislate. With respect to the view he 
took of the question, he did think that, 
supposing no precedent could be found to 
bear upon the case, their lordships ought 
to go a little out of their way and adopt a 


| 
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| precedent, on a case which was so ex- 
traordinary. There was a precedent on 
'their lordships’ Journals, which, though it 
was not exactly in point, yet, with a little 
alteration, might be adopted in the pre- 
'sent case. He alluded to the case of Miss 
; Wharton, in the year 1691. That case, 
ihe considered, might, with a little allow- 
tance, be applied to the present one, There 
iwas certainly some difference between the 
itwo. Miss Wharton had been originally 
' carried away by force ; yet, by subsequent 
| persuasion, the marriage had taken place 
jwith consent of the lady. In the present 
‘ease, though there was no actual force em- 
‘ployed, yet there was—that which was 
equivalent to actual force—moral force 
used, in the manner in which the young 


‘lady had been taken from the place where 


she had been placed for instruction, to the 
place where theceremony of the marriage was 
gone through. He felt, however, somewhat 
relieved from: the anxiety under which he 
laboured, by the remark made by a learned 
lord, whose opinion was entitled to con- 
siderable weight. That learned lord 
stated, that, in many instances, fraud was 
equivalent to force; and, if there ever could 
arise an occasion in which fraud ought to be 
considered equal to force, it was the occa- 
sion now before their lordships. In that 
case justice could only be real, in propor- 
tion as it was prompt. If the cause were 
to be tried in the Ecclesiastical court, there 
was no saying for how long a period it 
might continue in that court, before a de- 
cision would be pronounced. He un- 
derstood, besides, that relief could not be 
administered in the Ecclesiastical court, 
because the person who alone could prove 
the facts of the case could not be brought 
forward as a witness. It had been sug- 
gested, that it would be better to legalize 
the admission of that particular evidence 
in the Ecclesiastical court, which at pre- 
sent could not be admitted, rather than 
meet the case promptly by an act of par- 
liament. But, if such a course were to be 
adopted, it would be attended with great 
delay; and besides, the admissibility of the 
lady’s evidence, in the present case, might 
be argued against, under the circum- 
stances of the course which had been sug- 
gested. The law would be considered as 
an ex post facto law, and could not with 
propriety be applied to the present un- 
fortunate case. Whether the marriage 
was a good one or not, he thought their 
lordships would feel themselves justified, 
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under the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, to pass a law, declaring that the 
marriage which had taken place between 
E. G. Wakefield and Ellen Turner, whe- 
ther a valid marriage by the law of Scot- 
land or not, should be considered null 
and void. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, he could 
assure their lordships that no man had 
read with greater horror the proceedings 
of Wakefield than he had. There was no 
man who wished more sincerely than he 
did, that the young lady in the present 
case could be released from the engage- 
ment which she had entered into; but, as 
a member of their lordships’ House, he 
had a duty to perform, superior to that 
which was dictated by his feelings. It 
was his duty to guard the law of the coun- 
try, and to guard the proceedings of their 
lordships’ House ; and to prevent any pre- 
cedent from being formed, which might, 
in his opinion, be prejudicial to the fu- 
ture welfare of the country. If, in the 
present case, it was proposed to form a 
precedent, there was a danger to be guard- 
ed against, of making the House pass a 
precedent upon subjects which went to the 
feelings of a man. On such subjects rea- 
son only was to be consulted. With re- 
spect to the question before the House, 
he begged to say, in the first place, that 
the case of ‘Campbell and Wharton” 
formed no precedent that could apply to 
the present. The peculiar circumstances 
of that case were, that the moment mar- 
riage had taken place, Mr. Campbell ab- 
sconded, and therefore was out of the ju- 
risdiction of the Ecclesiastical court, and 
it was impossible to render him amenable 
to any court in this country. This cireum- 
stance formed a most material distinction. 
He desired to know what was the jurisdic- 
tion of their lordships’ House? In the 
high court of parliament all injuries which 
the subject might sustain, and for which 
he could get no redress in the common 
courts of justice, would find their remedy ; 
and therefore the high court of parliament 
was the last resource. There was no court 
which had the power of divorcing a matrimo- 
nio: the courts of Scotland possessed that 
power; but in this country there was no 
court which had such power, excepting the 
high court of parliament. Now, it was 
proposed to their lordships to take up the 
present case, because no court in this coun- 
try had any jurisdiction upon it. But, 
what was the case? The petitioner stated, 
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that he was informed the Ecclesiastical 
court would not take the evidence of the 
parties. He was not sure that that was 
the fact; and he should like to hear the 
best legal authorities on the subject, before 
he made up his mind. In the first place, 
before their lordships proceeded in this 
view of the case, they ought to call for the 


assistance of those judicial authorities | 


which, by the constitution, they were per- 


mitted to consult, to ascertain whether that - 


which had been stated was the real state of 
the law; namely, not to take the evidence 
of the parties in the Ecclesiastical court. 


Sf this should prove to be a real evil, what | 
was the direct remedy, but that their lord- | 


ships should passa law, giving a power, 
not only in this case, but generally, to the 


judge, at his discretion, not to examine the | 


plaintiff, but to examine the parties in 
every case of such a nature as the present 
where fraud might be urged. He said, 
that this power should be left to the judge ; 
for fraud might be urged for the purpose 
of obtaining the evidence of the parties, 
in cases where there was no actual ap- 
pearance of fraud. The learned lord be- 
fore him was aware, that in actions in the 
course of common law the parties could 
not be examined : even a trustee who had 
no personal interest could not be examined. 
But, in the court of Chancery, the parties 
to a cause could at all times be examined, 
and must be examined. If the lord 
Chancellor sends an order out of the court 
of Chancery, which was a frequent cus- 
tom of that court, stating that he 
grants the power to any court of law to 
examine parties in the course of their 
proceedings, he administers the same re- 
medy which was prayed for in the present 
case. But it was objected, that, after 
having this order, the cause might depend 
for four or five years in the Ecclesiastical 
court. If the form of process in that Ec- 
clesiastical court was bad, it was for the 
noble lords to bring in a general bill to 
amend that form of process. But it might 
be said, that the present case was one of 
peculiar hardship, and that the sooner it 
was settled the better. That might be 
the case; but he was bound to think 
what would be the effect of the precedent 
that was proposed to be established. 
He had sat in that House for many years, 
and no man in it had attended more regu- 
larly than he had to the business connect- 
with divorce cases; and he had not the 
least hesitation in saying, that he had often 
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' witnessed proceedings which struck him 
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| with disgust. When a case approached 
'the time of decision, he had seen noble 
lords come down, and, without having 
heard the evidence, deciding causes, in 
‘opposition to the opinions of those who 
were entitled to the attention of the 
‘House. He was one who did not wish 
to see the jurisdiction of that House ex- 
tended. The present case was, no donbt, 
one of gross fraud; but there were de- 
erees of fraud. A case of minor fraud 
might hereafter come before their lord- 
ships, founded on the precedent of this 
case, and of which their lordships might 
be persuaded to take cognizance. Their 
lordships having thus furnished two pre- 
cedents, a case of still minor fraud might 
come before the House; and their lord- 
ships would, step by step, be drawn into 
‘this situation—that whenever a man runs 
|away with a young heiress, her parents 
‘or guardians might come to their lord- 
ships’ House for relief. He did not think 
that their lordships intended to go so far 
as to legislate upon every matter of that 
nature; but such, he thought, was not 
an improbable result of forming a prece- 
dent as proposed. He had heard the 
petition of Mr. Turner read, and, from 
an extraordinary allegation which the 
petition contained, he should wish to 
have different authority than the simple 
statement of Mr. Turner respecting the 
'forms of the Ecclesiastical courts. The 
| statement he alluded to was the following 
| — that such marriage, as the one he prays 
the House to dissolve, could not, under 
| the law of Scotland, be dissolved.”’ There 
|was a book with which every man who 
‘had attended to the law of Scotland, was 
acquainted. The book was edited by 
Hutcheson, and in it their lordships would 
find the following entry, in a case where a 
‘Marriage was dissolved.”” The case was 
that of Allen, a schoolmaster, and Ann 
Young. It appeared, that the marriage 
ceremony had been regularly performed, 
and the girl was aged twelve years; that 
she was placed under Allen’s care for the 
purpose of being taught; that undue in- 
fluence, and a train of fraud and imposition 
had been used, to obtain her consent to 
the marriage; but that no consummation 
had taken place. This marriage was dis- 
solved. The petitioner, however, stated, 
that such dissolution could not take place ; 
and he himself had a Jittle doubt on the 
subject of what the law in the Ecclesiastical 
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courts was; but he thought it preferable, 
at all events, to the proposed mode of pro- 


ceeding, to pass a law to enable, at the | 
discretion of the judge, parties to be ex- | 


amined in all cases of fraud; by which 
means their lordships would keep that ju- 
risdiction which they now had, and would 
not extend it; to do which, he thought, in 
his conscience and honour, would be dan- 
gerous. 

Lord Redesdale thought, he had followed 
the best course in referring the petition to a 
committee of the whole House. The present 
case was certainly one of considerable doubt; 
and he thought that, in some way or other, 
relief ought to be given, provided the case 
could be proved in point of fact. Their 
Jordships were all aware, that, if the 
cause was argued in the Ecclesiastical 
court, it might occupy a very considerable 
length of time. If he mentioned the space 
of three or four years, he was sure he was 
stating a duration much shorter than that 
which such a proceeding might occupy. 
Their lordships would recollect, that the 
young lady in the present case knew not 
whether she was marricd or not—that her 
father, her uncle, and, in fact, that all the 
world were ignorant whether she was 
marriedor not. Thecase of Miss Wharton 
had been cited. That lady, after her 
divorce, married a person of the name of 
Ireland. The principal offender made his 
escape to France; but one of the con- 
spirators was executed. ‘The act in that 
case passed in the year 1691, a period 
when there were in that House, persons 
every way competent to frame it with 
effect ; persons who had been engaged in 
the Revolution. The bill came up to their 
lordships from the other House of parlia- 
ment; but he thought it preferable that 
the present measure should originate here, 
where questions of law and equity were 
frequently tried, and where their lordships 


were accustomed to have the assistance of 


the judges. The proceeding suggested by 
the noble earl could not be adopted ; for 
their lordships must perceive, that the 
present case was one which was not pro- 
gic for by any existing law. In casesof 

sputed property, delay of judgment would 
not alter the situation of the parties; but 
here there was a doubt as to whether the 
parties were husband and wife. In the 
event of the death of either of them while 
the suit was pending, there would be no 
possibility of annulling the marriage ; their 
respective rights must remain whole and 
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| entire. If Wakefield died first, the lady 
| would be regarded as his widow, and, in that 
character, entitled to dower. If she died 
first, the alleged husband would be intitled 
to all his marital rights, so far as regarded 
her personal property, and the custody of 
her lands. Here, then, a man might, in 
this latter event, become possessed of con- 
siderable property, by means of fraud of 
which he had been found guilty in a court 
of law. He believed it was generally un- 
| derstood, that the lady could not be ex- 
/ amined in the Ecclesiastical court, as to 
| the circumstances relating to the marriage. 
| In cases, however, of a criminal prosecu- 
, tion, such an examination was allowed in 
| the temporal courts, and Miss Wharton, 
| under such circumstances, appeared as a 
witness. It was suggested, that a bill 
| should be introduced to legalise the evi- 
dence of the parties in all cases of fraud; 
but if that were done, there would still, in 
the present case, be a difficulty in obtain- 
ing relief, as the person against whom the 
proceedings were instituted would endea- 
vour, by all the means in his power, to 
delay the final decision. Their lordships 
would have an opportunity of taking into 
their consideration all the particulars of 
the case while the bill was in progress ; 
but if they should reject the prayer of the 
petition, the lady and her family~would be 
left in the most cruel state of suspense. 
There was no possible mode of extricating 
her, unless by a bill; and death might, by 
possibility, prevent that justice which their 
lordships would desire to see done. To 
what a deplorable state would this young 
lady be reduced, if she were allowed to 
remain the wife of a felon! Their lord- 
ships, in his opinion, were perfectly war- 
ranted, by the case of 1691, in allowing 
the bill to be brought in. 

Lord Tenterden supported the prayer of 
the petition. He said, that the facts stated 
in the petition must be assumed to be 
true, and that the young lady had been 
taken away by means of fraud and forgery. 
The learned lord then recapitulated all the 
particulars of the case, and said, that the 
principal offender and his accomplices had 
been convicted of a conspiracy, originating 
in the basest motives of lucre, and con- 
ducted throughout by fraud and force. 
He thought the House bound to afford the 
| relief prayed. The friends of the unfortu- 
| nate girl had, by prosecuting the defend- 
‘ants, done all in their power, and now came 
{to the House for that relief which the 
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peculiar nature of the case demanded. He 
considered the precedent of 1691 sufti- 
cient. There were certainly circumstances 
in the present case which did not exist in 
that. In that instance, the husband had 
fled the country : but the fact of Campbell 
having so done did not form any material 
matter of consideration on the minds of 
those who passed that bill. If any other 
course were adopted, their lordships must 
recollect the great delay which must take 
place, and the anxiety and distress to 
which the parties must be subjected in 
the mean time. Public justice demanded 
that they should pass the bill. The 
punishment in this case had been too 
sparingly administered, considering the 
inflictions which the defendants had im- 
posed on the unhappy young woman. He 
thought it was the duty of their lordships 
to take care to inform these persons, and 
not only them, but all others who pos- 
sessed themselves of the persons of young 
women for the sake of base lucre, that 
such conduct would be visited with the 
severest penalties—to tell them, by what 
their lordships would now do, that they not 
only exposed themselves to the punishment 
which the courts of law might inflict, but 
that there was a power in the country, 
which would deprive them of all possibility 
of reaping advantage from their crimes, 
Leave was given to bring in the bill. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 17. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE CAPY OF 
Goov Horr.] Mr. Wilmot Horton rose 
to move for certain papers relative to the 
Administration of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and particularly for the correspondence 
which had passed on that subject between 
the Colonial Office and sir Rufane Donkin. 
He would have thought it unnecessary to 
have said much at present, since it would 
obviously be much better to postpone all 
discussion until the whole of the proper 
documents should be on the table of the 
House, had it not been for the publication 
of a pamphlet by sir R. Donkin, which 
had been widely and very industriously 
circulated. He would, however, abstain 
from entering at that time into any dis- 
cussion of the merits of the administra- 
tion of the Cape, as the proper opportu- 
nity would be afforded, when the motion 
relative to the mal-administration of the 
Cape, of which notice had been given for 





the 18th of June, should be brought for- 
ward. But it was on account of the cir- 
culation of the charges against lord C., 
Somerset, by sir R. Donkin, that he 
thought it highly expedient that the 
House and the public should immediately 
know the nature of those charges, and 
the situation in which they at present 
stand. Sir R. Donkin denied strongly 
that he was actuated by any acrimonius 
motives against lord C. Somerset, and 
asserted that he (Mr. W. Horton) was 
sorry in having said that he was so actu- 
ated; observing, that it was a new system 
of tactics, to charge those who complained 
of any malversation on the part of govern- 
ment officers, with personal hostility against 
the individual; whereas, sir R. Donkin, 
as he said, had always disclaimed all idea 
of personal animosity. With respect to 
that matter, he had only to repeat what 
he had said before, that it appeared to 
him, that sir R. Donkin had been actuated 
by acrimonius and personal motives against 
lord C. Somerset; and he was mistaken 


if sir R. Donkin would not find himself 


obliged to own it. But what had all this 
to do with charges against lord C. Somer- 
set, or any other officer of government ? 
The only question was, whether the 
charges were well or ill founded, without 
any reference to motives ;_ but, if it should 
turn out that the accusations against lord 
C. Somerset were ill-founded, sir R. 
Donkin could not expect to escape from 
the consequences which might result from 
the preferring of such accusations. The 
House would please to observe, that on 
the 17th of June, 1823, sir R. Donkin 
had expressed himself to lord Bathurst to 
this effect, that he could make disclosures 
relative to the administration of lord C. 
Somerset at the Cape, that would shock 
the noble earl, and lead to the utter ruin 
of lord Charles. This communication, 
coming from such a quarter, could not 
be passed over without an investigation 
into the circumstances; and_ therefore, 
under the direction of lord Bathurst, he 
(Mr. Horton) had, on the 21st of June, 
written to sir R. Donkin, informing him 
that lord Bathurst called upon him to 
substantiate the charges which he had 
made against lord C. Somerset, on account 
of the mal-administration of the Cape ; 
in order that the matter might be thoroughly 
investigated. In answer to this, sir R. 
Donkin had, on the 23rd of June, written 
to lord Bathurst to the effect—that until 
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he (sir R. Donkin) was willing to make 
disclosures to the government on the sub- 
ject of the mal-administration of the Cape, 
he did not wish to censure, or mean to 
attack, an individual, with whom he had 
little acquaintance. After the receipt of 
this communication, he again wrote to 
sir R. Donkin, stating that lord Bathurst 
still thought that the charges must be 
brought under investigation, and put to 
the proof, unless sir R. Donkin meant to 
retract them. So that the government, 
and especially lord Bathurst, so far from 
showing any disposition to stifle inquiry, 
most earnestly called upon sir R. Donkin 
to proceed with his charges against lord 
C. Somerset. Sir R. Donkin again wrote 
to the Colonial Office, stating in substance, 
that he could not retract any allegations 
which he had made, so far as the truth of 
them was concerned, as that would be 
unworthy of a gentleman, and of the 
situation which he held in his majesty’s 
service; but that he had no objection to 
say, that, upon further consideration, he 
would retract the particular words in 
which the charge had been advanced; 
and sir R. Donkin also added these words, 
‘I feel, on due reflection, that my coming 
forward just now, in any official way, on 
such a subject, would appear like an ill- 
timed interposition on my part between 
the commissioners now at the Cape of 
Good Hope and the object of their in- 
quiries ; and | trust that this explanation 
will be satisfactory to lord Bathurst, and 
will render unnecessary the urging of the 
other part of the alternative to which 
your letter points ; namely, my preferring 
charges, in consequence of the turn which 
this matter had taken.” The only course 
of proceeding which appeared most pro- 
per was, to send to the commissioners at 
the Cape of Good Hope all the informa- 
tion which they had been able to procure 
from sir R. Donkin, or any other quarter, 
with instructions to investigate every thing 
to the utmost of their power. ‘I'o this 
course sir R. Donkin surely could not 
object, after having made the proceedings 
of the commissioners one of his reasons 
for not interposing; and, considering the 
conflicting charges brought forward, sir 
R. Donkin complaining that lord C. 
Somerset had upset his measures for the 
good government of the Cape; and lord 
Charles, on the other hand, complaining 
that sir R. Donkin had, while his Jocwm 
tenens at the Cape, upset his measures 
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for the same purpose. The Colonial Se- 
eretary was of opinion, that this reference 
of the whole matter to the commissioners 
was the most satisfactory course of pro- 
ceeding which, under the present circum- 
stances, could be adopted. The commis- 
sioners had, accordingly, investigated the 
matter, and he had their Report now 
ready to be presented to the House. It 
would be recollected, that, in 1825, when 
charges were brought forward against lord 
C. Somerset, it was the unanimous feeling 
of the House, that lord Charles should 
not be allowed to remain at the Cape, but 
should be brought home to face his ac- 
cusers, when they chose to come forward ; 
and he had now come over. But the 
government, and lord Bathurst particu- 
larly, felt themselves bound, in common 
justice, not to take any measures against 
lord C. Somerset, before the charges 
against him had been thoroughly investi- 
gated. Various charges had been made 
against lord C. Somerset, besides that of 
Mr. Bishop Burnet, but nobody could be 
found to bring them regularly forward ; 
and, under these circumstances, it was 
fitting that the whole of the matter should 
be laid before the House, in some shape 
or other, that the question might be at 
length finally set at rest. With regard to 
the notice of motion for the 18th of June, 
he hoped the hon. member who had given 
that notice would state its object, with 
somewhat more precision than belonged 
to the general term mal-administration. 
He hoped the hon. member would take 
care to bring the whole matter before the 
House, and, in the meantime, state what 
was the specific nature of the motion 
which he intended to submit to the House. 
Sir R. Donkin had said, that some ma- 
terial papers had not been submitted to 
the commissioners. This was a mistake; 
for all the material papers had been sent 
to the commissioners, both relative to the 
defence of the country against the Caffres, 
and every other matter about which the 
government had obtained any information. 
The Report of the commissioners would 
be laid before the House, with the opinion 
of major Holloway, about the defence of 
the colony, which was a very material 
document.—The hon. gentleman then 
commented on the impropriety of publish- 
ing official documents in this manner, in 
which the parties accused had no oppor- 
tunity of reply. Among the charges 
brought against lord C. Somerset by sir 
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R. Donkin, was one, that Mr. Parker had 
been sent back to this country, in order 
to criminate colonel Bird and himself, and 
that the Colonial Department had lent 
itself to that purpose. To refute this 
charge, the hon. gentleman read the letter 
of lord C. Somerset to lord Bathurst, ac- 
companying Mr. Parker on his return. 
In this letter, Mr. Parker was described 
as an individual who, from his disposition 
and turn of mind, appeared to be of all 
others the least calculated to superintend 
the work of emigration. Lord C. Somerset 
further described Mr. Parker as a man 
sanguine in all his views, prone to blame 
public measures, and an enthusiast in the 
cause of Protestantism. The candor and 
fairness of sir R. Donkin might be judged 
of by the fact, that when he had been 
twelve or fourteen months at the Cape, 
he stated in a letter to lord Bathurst, that 
he had directed his efforts to follow up 
the plans of his noble predecessor, lord C, 
Somerset. What was to be thought of a 
public officer capable of acting in this way ? 
Was it his duty, if he then believed lord 
C. Somerset’s measures to have been 
wrong, to induce lord Bathurst to think 
they were the best he could have selected 
as arule for his own guidance? Sir R. 
Donkin complained, that he had received 
no information respecting the plans he felt 
it his duty to adopt in the colony, and 
that in consequence of lord C. Somerset’s 
personal conduct towards him, he was 
prevented from acting upon them. He 
complained also that lord C. Somerset 
would hold no communication with him. 
Now, this was not a true representation of 
the case. Lord C. Somerset had request- 
ed a visit from him; but sir R. Donkin 
replied, that personally he could have no 
intercourse with the noble lord. This 
was clearly a violation of his duty. As 
an official man, whatever his feelings 
might have been personally, he ought to 
have disregarded them on such an occa- 
sion as this. Yet his answer was dis- 
tinctly, that he had no official commu- 
nication to make. This note was dated 
Ist December, 1821. He had thus placed 
the colonial office in the unpleasant situa- 
tion of being unable to do justice between 
the parties. The hon. gentleman said, 
that the papers he should present con- 
sisted of a variety of documents bearing 
on the general subject of the affairs of the 
Cape, and on the particular accusation 
which sir R. Donkin had thought fit to 
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| publish to the world against. lord C. 
| Somerset. Sir R. Donkin complained 
also that he had not been allowed an in- 
| terview with lord Bathurst. The fact 
| was, that he had not asked for one in 
such a manner as implied that he had any 
| circumstances to discuss, connected with 
| the Cape of Good Hope. But he had 
| claimed from that noble lord some mark 
of royal favour, in reward for his services 
as head of the government of that colony. 
Now, his government had lasted only a 
year and a half; and, during that time, 
he was but locum tenens and not absolute- 
ly the governor. Any body who thought 
that a period of service which called for 
any mark of royal favour, held a most ex- 
aggerated opinion of the estimate usually 
formed of colonial labours. Sir R. Don- 
kin had received the approbation of the 
Colonial-office ; but it was another of his 
charges, that even this had been withheld 
from him. It was the constant practice, 
known to every clerk, that when any 
general officer, or other person, mislaid 
a letter of this kind, he was furnished 
with a private copy, which he substituted 
instead of the original until that could be 
obtained. The honourable gentleman 
declared of his own knowledge, that there 
never was an idea of withholding this 
letter which lord Bathurst had transmitted, 
as ameed due to the services of sir R. 
Donkin. There was, undoubtedly, no 
distinct proof that a private copy had been 
sent to him, but he (Mr. W. Horton) 
firmly believed such to be the fact. That 
charge, therefore, like the rest, was wholly 
without foundation. With regard to the 
general subject of the affairs of the Cape, 
he could assure the House, that the in- 
quiry had been commenced in the spirit 
of improvement towards all the institu- 
tions in the colony. The commissioners 
had been sent out with that view; and, if 
their time had not been so much employed 
in investigating charges of a personal 
| character, the delay that had taken place 
' would have been avoided. The intention 
was, that the improvements should be ex- 
tended to all the range of departments— 
judicial, financial, and administrative ; and 
they would, by this time, but for the cause 
to which he had referred, have been more 
or less in operation. There was nothing 
connected with the welfare of the Cape 
which had not been delegated to these 
commissioners, As to the merits of lord 
| C,. Somerset’s government, or the com- 
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arative merits of that of sir R. Donkin 
a would not say one word. The papers 
he was about to present would give an 
ample opportunity to the House to form a 
correct judgment on that subject. This 
step had become necessary, on account of 
the increasing charges brought by sir R. 
Donkin, who had published a second 
edition of his pamphlet, with postscripts 
and other additions, which had been 
copied into the daily newspapers, accom- 
panied by a multitude of comments, Sir 
R. Donkin had first brought an accusa- 
tion against lord C. Somerset; he had 
then denied that he was an accuser; and 
finally he had retracted the denial, and 
revived his accusation. Among these 
papers would be found the reports of the 
commissioners; and by them and the 
other documents, the House would be able 
to decide the question of the comparative 
merits of the two governments, as well as 
to judge the course most proper to be 
pursued for the permanent welfare of the 
Cape. The hon. gentleman concluded 
by moving, that the papers be brought up. 

Mr. Maberly said, he should not exer- 
cise the duty of a friend to justice, if, in 
seconding this motion, he did not put the 
House in possession of some facts, which 
they could not gather from the statement 
of the hon. gentleman. His gallant friend, 
sir R. Donkin, had brought no accusation 
against lord C. Somerset. He had been 
again and again invited to become a public 
accuser, and again and again he had re- 
fused. In the pamphlct he had published, 
he had not acted the part of an accuser ; 
but he had been obliged to defend himself 
from a variety of reports in circulation re- 
specting his own conduct; and his defence 
was taken to be an accusation of the noble 
lord. He could state positively, that his 
gallant friend never intended to be an 
accuser, nor had offered himself to lord 
Bathurst in that capacity, It was true, he 
had offered to communicate with lord 
Bathurst, but not to lay accusations against 
any one. In his pamphlet, sir R. Donkin 
had stated his views as distinctly as pos- 
sible. The hon. gentleman read some ex- 
tracts in support of this statement. These 
passages, he contended, were at variance 
with the idea of his gallant friend becom- 
ing an accuser. His own character had 
suffered, and he felt bound to offer some 
explanation. In the beginning of the 
pamphlet, he stated, that he should not 
have adopted that cowse, if he could have 
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obtained an interview with lord Bathurst. 
In what he should further say in defence 
of his gallant friend, he should refer only 
to public documents. As evidence of the 
public merits of sir R. Donkin, he would 
read the letter of approbation written to 
him by lord Bathurst ; the address of the 
chief justice, and other members of the 
judicial body, on his resigning his govern- 
ment; and some addresses, on the same 
occasion, from the merchants and principal 
inhabitants of the colony. He eulogized 
the measures of sir R. Donkin’s govern- 
ment. It had produced security, and was 
administered with economy. The moment 
he had resigned it, insecurity, murder, 
plunder, dissatisfaction, and, in fact, utter 
ruin ensued. 

Lord Edward Somerset was not disposed 
to detain the House upon the present occa- 
sion, but he could not avoid expressing 
the satisfaction he felt in seeing the hon. 
Secretary lay those papers on the table of 
the House, which would at last enable it 
to go into a full and fair investigation of 
all the charges which had been put forth 
against his noble relative; and, at the 
same time, tend to place the character of 
lord C. Somerset in that honourable light 
before the public, to which he was satisfied 
it was entitled. The House would now, 
perhaps, be able to judge, as well from the 
observations of his hon. friend, as from the 
letters and extracts to be laid on the table, 
in what kind of a spirit, the accusations 
against hls noble relation had been pre- 
ferred. They would be able to judge, 
whether the spirit of the one had been 
rancorous, or whether the other had ful- 
filled his duty as a public accuser. The 
House would now be able to pronounce 
an impartial judgment upon the conduct 
of lord Bathurst and his noble relation. 
There were but two courses which lord 
Bathurst could pursue, under the circum- 
stances. One was, to believe all the 
charges to be true, to the prejudice of lord 
C. Somerset ; the other, to disbelieve them, 
and to call upon the accuser to substan- 
tiate them, if it was in his power. Lord 
Bathurst had called upon sir R. Donkin 
to maintain his charges, and he had aban- 
doned them. He would not trouble the 
House with any further observations upon 
the inferences to be drawn from this con- 
duct. The proper time for remark must. 
be when the House came to consider the 
nature of the charges; and he would, 
therefore, beseech the House not to allow 
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itself to be influenced by those reports 
which had been, for years, circulated from 
all quarters, and reiterated in the public 
prints. When they had the whole of the 
papers containing these charges before 
them, he was satisfied they would see 
reason to exonerate lord Charles from the 
accusations which had been preferred 
against him. 

Mr. Freemantle expressed his regret 
that the charges against the noble lord 
had been allowed to remain so long hang- 
ing over his head. When the subject was 
last before the House, he was both sur- 
prised and pained at hearing the then 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs state 
to the House, that his majesty’s govern- 
ment had sent out a commission to that 
noble lord to return home. What could 
the House or the country conclude from 
such a statement, but that there was a 
very strong case, in the opinion of the 
government, made out against him? It 
was a thing very much to be regretted, 
that his hon. friend had not, two years 
ago, laid these documents upon the table 
of the House; fcr if the case against the 
noble lord was so groundless that the facts 
of every petition to that House had, upon 
inquiry before the commissioners, been 
fully disproved, he thought the noble lord 
had been very ill used. 

Mr. Hume said, the question was not 
at present, whether they were to go into 
the inquiry upon the conduct of lord C. 
Somerset, but whether certain papers 
should be laid on the table of the House. 
When the question of Jord Charles’s con- 
duct came to be discussed, he doubted not 
that there were many gentlemen ready to 
give their opinions, and state the grounds 
of those opinions. A great deal had been 
said of the conduct of general Donkin ; 
and he now hoped, that as the hon. gen- 
tleman had at last laid the correspondence 
on the table, he would consent to produce 
all the papers which might be wanting for 
a thorough examination of every thmg con- 
nected with the question. He did not, he 
hope, misunderstand the hon. member, 
who asserted that every petition which had 
been laid on the table of that House, im- 
plicating the conduct of lord Charles, had 
been regularly sent out to the commis- 
sioners at the Cape, and made the subject 
of inquiry. Now, if that was really the 


case, it was not a little extraordinary that 
the House had never been put in possession 
of the result. 


The hon, member then de- 





fended the conduct of sir R. Donkin, and 
declared his opinion that he had acted 
rightly in leaving the matter to the com- 
missioners. If the hon. Secretary had 
read that letter in which sir Rufane de- 
clared he had charges which, if preferred 
against lord Charles, would cover him 
with infamy and ruin, he would find, that 
when he was asked to become the accuser 
on those charges, he at once said he could 
not retract what he had said; but he 
would rather wait and hear the result of 
the inquiry before the commissioners, than 
at once come forward in that capacity. 
That was in 1823; and it was no wonder, 
therefore, that the gallant officer expressed 
his surprise at the delay which had taken 
place. 

Mr. Brougham said, he could not avoid 
making one or two observations upon some 
expressions which had fallen from hon. 
gentlemen, with respect to the course he 
had pursued. It had been said, that he 
had brought a charge against lord Charles 
Somerset, and that it had failed. Now, 
the fact was, that he presented a petition ; 
and he thought it due to the noble lord, 
who had on that occasion, as well as on 
every other, when the case had been men- 
tioned, defended his noble relation with 
the greatest regard to honour and_pro- 
priety, as well as with the greatest spirit; 
and it was but fair also to himself, to de- 
clare, that he had never taken any step 
upon the case, except in presenting that 
petition. He had then stated most dis- 
tinctly, that he desired not to be under the 
slightest responsibility for the veracity of 
any thing contained in that petition—a 
fact of which he was the more certain, as 
he had, in addition to his own distinct 
recollection of the circumstances, even 
looked into the debates of the period, 
which he found to be, as they almost al- 
ways were, exceedingly correct. He had 
then, he repeated, most distinctly guarded 
himself, in opening the charges of Mr. 
Bishop Burnett against lord C., from being 
considered answerable for one tittle of the 
allegations ; but he had, at the same time, 
felt himself bound to say, that he had 
seen the accuser, and examined him upon 
the facts—that he had, upon the strictest 
cross-examination he had been able to 
give him, adhered to those facts—that he 
had been consistent in his statements, and 
clear in his answers ; and he had conclud- 
ed by observing, without saying any thing 
further, that all these circumstances were 
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prima facie evidences of the truth of the 


accusations—slender proofs, he allowed, 


but that still they went somewhat to sup- 
port the allegations. 
that petition was the only act of his con- 
nected with the question. As to the pro- 
gress which the commissioners had made, 
or as to the failure of the charges, he knew 
nothing; nor did he wish, without further 
information, to say any thing of those 
commissioners. One of them, Mr. Bigg, 
had been a most esteemed friend of his for 
many years ; and he certainly felt disposed 
to speak with respect of any commission 
which included him as a member. All 
he would say at present was, that if the 
charges had been, as it was said, disproved, 
then lord C. Somerset had not been fairly 
dealt with. The charges ought not to 
have been left hanging over his head so 
long. If they were capable of being dis- 
proved, he would say at once that they 
ought to be disproved, or totally aban- 
doned. Mr. Bishop Burnett persisted in 
these charges, and had even given publica- 
tion to several additional accusations ; and 
he agreed, therefore, most fully with the 
noble lord, that these charges ought to be 
either dismissed if they were false, or 
proved if they were capable of proof. It 
had been said, however, that he had pledged 
himself, on the occasion of that debate, to 
impeach lord C. Somerset. The House 
had that night heard, that all the charges 
against lord Charles had been inquired in- 
to, save one; but that one he considered 
to be the only grave charge among all 
those preferred against the noble lord. 
The charge was no less than one of judi- 
cial corruption—the taking a bribe in a 
court of appeal, where he sat as a judge. 
It had been his opinion at the time, that 
the charge could not be true: he had said, 
he could not believe it to be true. He 
had felt himself bound also to say, when 
the noble lord, on that occasion as on this, 
repelled the idea of such guilt—that the 
charge was to be found certainly in a pa- 
renthesis only of Mr. Bishop Burnett’s 
statement, and did not form an integral 
part of the accusations. Now, the com- 
missioners might have been right, or they 
might have been wrong, in saying that lord 
C. Somerset was not guilty, and that the 
charges of Bishop Burnett had been dis- 
proved, but this charge had not been in- 
quired into ; and, although he thought lord 
Charles could not be guilty, yet, if he 
thought that the statement was founded in 
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fact, it was his duty to impeach the petson 
who had been guilty of such an offence. 
It had been his determination, then, to 
have the whole matter investigated, because 
he thought it due to himself, as well as to 
others; but, within four or five days after 
that debate, he was called upon to appear 
before the privy council in his professional 
character, upon a case which very much 
surprised him. He had the brief, he be- 
lieved, for ten days before, and previous to 
the evening of the debate; but every one 
knew well, that it was not the practice of 
lawyers to look much into their briefs be- 
fore the time they were called upon to ar- 
gue them, and in the pressure of business, 
he had not opened it until the time he 
mentioned. He was therefore not a little 
surprised to find, that he was a counsel in 
the very cause which was founded upon 
that grave charge against lord C. Somer- 
sg. It was an appeal cause from the 
Cape of Good Hope against a decision 
pronounced by lord Charles, sitting, by 
one of the ridiculous regulations which 
prevailed in the colonies and most of our 
foreign possessions, as a judge or chancel- 
lor—a regulation, by-the bye, just as ab- 
surd as if the duke of Wellington were to 
be made lord chancellor. The appeal 
was agatnst the decision of lord Charles as 
a judge, and he was counsel for the re- 
spondent. The appellant objected to the 
decision, among other things, upon the 
very ground stated by Bishop Burnett in 
his charges—that of corruption; and it 
was the part of the respondent to 
repel by every means in his power, 
the charge of that corruption. Now, 
he would put it to any hon. member to 
say, whether, while he was arguing in one 
place that there was no corruption in the 
case, and that lord Charles was innocent, 
he could appear in another place, for the 
purpose of attempting to support charges 
proving him not innocent? He thought 
he was bound to keep separate the duties 
of the judge and the advocate, and he had 
therefore thought it right to cease from 
any further prosecution of those charges, 
while he remained in that condition. He 
now, however, agreed most fully with the 
noble lord, that the time was come, when 
they ought to determine whether lord 
Charles was guilty or innocent; so that 
the House might be at once able to deter- 
mine whether he was to be confirmed in, 
or dismissed from, the government in which 
he was placed. 
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The motion for the several papers was 
agreed to. 


Sprinc-Guns’ Bixi.] The Order of 
the day for taking into consideration the 
Lords’ Amendments to the Spring-Guns’ 
Bill having been read, 

Mr. Charles Calvert observed, that, by 
the amendments which had been intro- 
duced into the bill in the House of 
Lords, it was rendered general; and 
Spring-guns were prohibited from being 
set for the protection of any property, ex- 
cept in houses. In houses they might be 
set both day and night ; which latter per- 
mission seemed to him to be anextraordinary 
one, and calculated to produce accident. 
Some time ago, at the request of a num- 
ber of market-gardeners in the neighbour- 
hood of London, he had presented a peti- 
tion on the subject in their behalf; and, 
at their further request, he was now pre- 
pared to move an amendment to the 
amendments introduced into the bill by 
the Lords. It was well known that there 
were large gardens in the neighbourhood | 
of the metropolis, which, although walled, | 
were accessible; and, to deter from the | 
robbery of which by boys and others, the 
appearance of spring-guns was the surest 
means. The market-gardeners declared, 
that, unless they were allowed to set spring- 
guns and man-traps, they could not ade- 
quately protect their property. He meant, | 
therefore, to move as an amendment to ! 
that amendment of the Lords—that nothing 
in the act should be construed to render 
illegal the setting of spring-guns or man- 
traps in houses—the addition of the words, | 
“or in any garden, hot-house, or conser- 
vatory, enclosed by a wall seven feet high ; 
due notice being conspicuously given of 
their being so set.” 

Mr. W. Bankes said, that this bill had 
come back from the Lords, different not 
only in its details, but in principle. He 
was one of those who agreed that such 
deadly engines as spring-guns were hardly 
justifiable for the protection of game, but 
he was far from thinking that it was right 
to carry the principle of their abolition so 
far as to withdraw them from other and 
more valuable property. Their very ex- 
istence inspired a salutary terror in tres- 
passers, and he trembled at the conse- 
quences of its being knowu that they were 
withdrawn altogether. For these reasons, 
he should dissent from these amendments. 








Mr. Peel admitted that game, as a 
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source of amusement, was a species of pro- 


‘perty which ought to be protected, but he 


was far from thinking that it was justifiable 
to use means for that protection destruc- 
tive of human life. | Upon that principle, 
therefore, he had supported the present bill 
in its progress through the House, and 
more particularly because it took away 
that wide arena which existed of woods 
and plantations, in which such engines 
were before permitted. But there appear- 
ed to be a broad distinction between the 
use of spring-guns in uninclosed and ex- 
tensive grounds, where their deadly effects 
might be visited upon inadvertent tres- 
passers, and such places as market-gardens, 
by the security of which from robbers a 
large class of men obtained their subsist- 
ence. When a man inclosed his ground 
by a wall seven feet high, and thus took 
the best precaution in his power to exclude 
trespassers, his case was most undoubtedly 
different from those, where there was no- 
thing to protect but a pheasant, and no 
safeguard but a fence. He therefore dis- 
sented from the Lords’ amendment in this 
respect. And really the House should 
know that there was no class of men which 
required protection more than these market- 
gardeners, for in no place was the police 
more lax than in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of large towns. Within the towns 


_ themselves the police was generally well- 


regulated ; but this strictness drove the 
vagabonds out a few miles upon the roads, 
about the places where these market-gardens 
were situated. He had, early in the 
session, without reference to this question, 
moved for a cominittee to inquire into the 


| state of the police near the metropolis ; for 


he had reason to know, that the conse- 
quence of having horse and foot patrols in 
London was, that the bad characters were 
banished four or five miles out upon the 
roads. In order, therefore, to an effectual 
suppression of crime, it would be necessary 
to place that particular branch of the 
police upon a more efficient footing. In 
many places it was most mischievously in- 
effective. Throughout the whole of that 
extensive district comprehending Twicken- 
ham and Richmond, the peace of the 
county almost depended upon the indi- 
vidual activity of colonel Clitheroe. Many 
of the market-gardens were situated in that 
district ; and, until a better police was set 
on foot, he thought it not unreasonable 
that the market-gardens should be protect- 
ed by spring-guns, At the same time, he 
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thought it would be better if the market- 
gardeners were called upon to provide for 
the protection of their grounds by taking 
into pay a sufficient number of ordinary 
constables, who, if they did their duty, 
would be sufficient for all purposes. He 
had not the smallest doubt but that if an 
investigation took place into the causes of 
the increase of crime, it would turn out to 
be closely connected with depredations 
upon such property. Whilst the amount 
of great crimes was diminished, the sum of 
offences against property had greatly in- 
creased. This he ascribed to the defective | 
state of the police in the neighbourhood of | 
the metropolis. Until something else was | 
done, he could not dispense with this species | 
of protection to the market-gardeners. | 

Mr. C. N. Pallmer agreed, that, until | 
some other protection was afforded the | 
market-gardeners by a more efficient | 
police, they ought to be allowed to protect | 
their grounds by spring-guns. The sub- | 
ject seemed to have been viewed in rather 
a curious light in another place, for the 
only instance in which they permitted the 
setting of spring-guns was that in which a 
man was most unlikely to use them ; name- 
ly, in his dwelling-house. The market- 
gardens were a species of property espe- 
cially subject to depredation, trom being 
so near town, and they were therefore 
entitled to special protection. 
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Mr. Monck opposed the amendment. 

Lord Milton observed, that the real ques- 
tion for the House to consider was, whe- 
ther, by disagreeing to the Lords’ amend- 
ments, they would postpone for a year the 
advantages to be derived from the bill; or, 
by agreeing to those amendments, would 
merely subject the market-gardeners to a 
temporary inconvenience, which might be 
remedied next session. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis remonstrated 
against any allusion to the opinions of the 
other House. Those opinions ought never 
to influence the decisions of the House of 
Commons. By its merits, and by its merits 
alone, ought the bill under consideration 
to be tried. It ought to be recollected, 
that the market-gardens were the property 
of a very large and industrious class of in- 
dividuals, who ought to be encouraged to 
supply the London market as cheaply as 
possible. It was impossible that they 
could fence round their extensive grounds 
so securely as to prevent persons who were 
determined to get over the fence from 
c .ng so; although the fence were such 
that no person could violate it by accident. 
That was the distinction between gardens 
and woods. No case had been made out 
of any individual having suffered from 
spring-guns set in these gardens. The only 
objection to them therefore was theoretical. 


It would be most unjust to deprive the 


Lord Althorp said, he had supported the | persons in question of protection, and to 


bill originally, upon the ground, not that | 


spring-guns were unjustifiable for the pro- | 
tection of game only, but because he would | 
not permit such deadly weapons to be used } 
in any case in which a man would not be | 
warranted in ‘firmg a gun from his hand. | 
He did not understand that a market- | 
gardener would be justified in firing upon 
a trespasser with a gun; and therefore he 
would not allow the use of spring-guns in 
such cases. 

Mr. Tennyson denied the validity of the 
arguments which had been urged by the 
hon. member for Corfe castle. The prin- 
ciple of the bill had undergone great exten- 
sion in the House of Lords; and, in his 
opinion, the improvement was commen- 
surate with the extension. If the House 
adopted the amendment proposed by the 
hon. member for Southwark, they would 
make a material change in the criminal 
jurisprudence of the country. It ought 
also to be recollected, that the same 
amendment had been ineffectually proposed 





in another place, 


VOL. XVII, 


put their property in jeopardy without any 
grievance having been shown to exist. On 
all these grounds he supported the amend- 
ment. 

Dr. Lushington observed, that there was 
much good sense in taking all the benefits 
that could be obtained from any measure, 
when all that it was desirable to obtain 
could not be secured. He who adhered 
rigidly to what was called principles, fre- 
quently lost opportunities of accomplishing 
much practical good. He was disposed to 
assent to the amendments which had been 
made by the Lords; first, because they 
were in conformity to the general princi- 
ples of our law; and, secondly, because 
they were in conformity to the view which, 
in his opinion, the legislature should take 
of the manner in which property ought to 
be protected. He said “ ought ;” because 
he believed the security of property in this 
country by severe enactments was carried 
much further than it ought to be carried. 
Although the acquisition and the just 
—<— of property were advantageous to 
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the community as well as to the possessor, 
there were limits beyond which neither the 
acquisition nor the possession ought to be 
protected. Property was only one means 
of happiness; the happiness of all was 
the ond of the security of property. They 
who maintained the justice of setting 
spring-guns in woods for the |protection 
of game, might as well say that it would 
be justifiable at any hour of the night to 
fire guns through the wood, in the hope 
that if any poachers were there they would 
be killed. Such an act, however, would 
be murder. An hon. friend of his, lately 
a member of the House, had the mis- 
fortune, during his absence from home, to 
have a spring-gun set in his garden. He 
had the still greater misfortune of having 
a man killed by that spring-gun. He 
(Dr. L.) had been an eye-witness of the 
misery in which this accident had in- 
volved his excellent friend. The loss of 
his garden, or of his whole property, would 
not have inflicted upon him half the pain 
that he endured for weeks and months; 
and yet he was not to blame, for he had 
given strict orders to his gardener to load 
the spring-gun only with powder—an order 
which was, unhappily, disobeyed. This 


example was sufficient to show, that, if 
the setting of spring-guns were allowed at 
all, it would Fo Sri happen that the 


indiscretion of inferior persons, who were 
teckless or thoughtless of consequences, 
would be the cause of the loss of human 
life. With respect to gardens, where was 
the necessity for this kind of protection ? 
Large gardens were watched. He spoke 
of his own knowledge, of such large 
gardens as those at the bottom of High- 
gate-hill. Those gardens had persons to 
guard them at night. It would be other- 
wise impossible to prevent the intrusion of 
stragglers. Ifpersons would have valuable 
property in open fields, easy of access, it 
was their duty to guard it against depre- 
dation ; and if they did not do so, they 
must bear the loss. It was on this prin- 
ciple that some of the wisest and best 
men in this country had reprobated the 
practice of tradesmen who left their goods 
exposed at theirshop-doors. The expense 
of guarding these gardens was nothing as 
compared with the profit derived from 
them. Had any hon. gentleman an idea 
of the advance in the retail price of garden- 
stuff sold in the market? It was a thou- 
sand-fold. The small increase of expense, 
therefore, which the employment of watch- 
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men would oceasién,would be compatatively 
trifling. Justice and humanity called for 
the total abolition of the practice of setting 
spring-guns. The House ought to con- 
sider, that on this subject they were legis- 
lating with respect to a description of 
offence which no member of it was likely 
to commit. There was, therefore, no 
community of feeling between the legis- 
lature and the criminal; and that con- 
sideration ought to induce them to pass 
the bill in its present state, by acclamation. 

Sir C. Wetherell opposed the lords’ 
amendments, and fully concurred in all 
the views of his right hon. friend. He 
contended, that, according to the law of 
England, protection to property from injury 
was justifiable. 

Lord Sandon asked, if it was justifiable 
by the common law, for a person to do that 
by agency which he would not do by him- 
self. If a person could not shoot a man 
climbing a wall, could he do so by a 
spring-gun, or any other engine? He 
contended, he could not. Such doctrine 
was alike repugnant to the common law 
and natural law, which was anterior to it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. C. Calvert moved, respecting the 
setting of Spring-guns in the next clause, 
that after “‘ continued,” there be added, 
“« from sun-set to sun-rise.”—A greed to. 

Mr. W. Bankes moved the next amend- 
ment, on the lords’ amendment, which 
rendered the bill general in its operation, 
with the exception of dwelling-houses; 
he proposed, with the intention of bringing 
the bill back to its general form, that in- 
stead of dwelling-house, there be inserted, 
“unless in woods, under-woods, green- 
houses,” &c. 

Mr. S. Rice urged the inexpediency of 
altering the lords’ amendments, which 
were, perhaps, made in the very expecta- 
tion of their being rejected here. He 
hoped the House would not be seduced to 
lose the bill altogether, by now negativing 
some objectionable clauses, but would 
carry the bill in its present shape, and 
trust to chance for future improvements. 

Lord Milton concurred in these sugges- 
tions. They had no right to look on the 
amendments made in the bill in the 
Lords, in any other light than as the 
amendments of the lords generally; al- 
though, out of that House, if he were 
asked the question, he could point out the 
author of those amendments. Let the 
House take the bill as they found if, 
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and not take on themselves the odium of 
throwing it out altogether, which would in 
all probability be the result of pressing 
these amendments. The House then 
divided ; For the amendment 24; Against 
it 46; Majority for the bill as it was 22. 

Mr. C. Calvert submitted an amend- 
ment for permission of spring-guns to the 
owners of gardens, hot-houses, or conser- 
vatories, surrounded by a wall seven feet 
high, by setting a conspicuous notice on, 
the wall, 

Lord Milton said, that persons who 


could keep such places, could also keep | 
| contests; and the first shot fired by a 


a watchman to protect them. 

Mr. C. Calvert said, that it was not so; 
as many of the persons for whose benefit 
this clause was proposed were market- 
gardeners, who cultivated the gardens and 
conservatories attached to large houses 

hich had been dilapidated. The House 
rided : For the Amendment 23; Against 
it 40; Majority against it 17. 

The other lords’ amendments, with 
amendments, were agreed to, and ordered 
to be sent back to the Lords, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, May 18. 


PortruGal.] Lord Ellenborough said, 
he was anxious to draw the attention of their 
lordships to a subject of extreme import- 
ance, unconnected with those discussions 
which had of late occupied the time of the 
House. The subject which he was at 
present desirous to bring under the notice 
of their lordships, was the state of the 
British troops in Portugal. The answer 
given some time ago by the noble lord, 
who was Secretary for Foreign Affairs, to 
a question which he had asked, had 
placed him and their lordships in a situa- 
tion of great difficulty. As his noble friend 
had stated, that the production of the in- 
formation for which he had asked would 
interfere with negotiations which were 
pending, he should feel great difficulty 
in moving for information respecting the 
state of Portugal. He had, however, a 
clear parliamentary ground for ealling for 
that information; and, by not calling for 
it at the present moment, he did not 
express any approbation of those negotia- 
tions, which were now pending, because he 
was kept in total ignorance of the state of 
Portugal. if he understood the nature of 
those negotiations, they were most im- 
portant ; and, in the present state of things, 
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the most important event that could take 
place would be the instant withdrawal of 
our troops from Lisbon. The casus 
JSederis under which the British troops 
were sent to Portugal, it was said, existed 
no longer ; but they were retained in that 
country for purposes other than those for 
which they had been sent there, If that 
were the case, his majesty’s ministers were 
placing themselves under the most awful 
responsibility, In the present state of 


| Portugal, it was barely possible that 


British troops should garrison Lisbon with- 
out being obliged to take part in domestic 


British soldier commences the war of 
opinions. It was reported, that the British 
troops remained in Portugal for a purpose 
different from that for which they had been 
sent to that country. It was said, that 
they remained in that country for the 
purpose of maintaining the government. 
If our troops should be obliged to take 
part in civil dissensions, Spain would have 
a just ground of war; France would have a 
just ground of war; and there was no 
power in Europe who would not take 
advantage of thecircumstances under which 
the government had placed themselves, 
and which must plunge this country and 
Europe into a state of general war. It 
was impossible for a keen apprehension 
not to take this view of the question ; and, 
in abstaining at present from pressing for 
the production of papers, he expressed a 
hope, that at no distant period that infor- 
mation which he desired would be given 
to the House. If, however, his majesty’s 
ministers should not feel it to be their 
duty to lay any paper upon the subject on 
their lordships’ table before the House 
separated, he should think it to be his 
duty before that time arrived, under the 
present state of things, to press for the 
information he wanted. 

Lord Dudley and Ward said, that the 
reason for which he had on a former occa- 
sion, declined answering a question similar 





to the present, which the noble lord had 
asked, still existed. Undoubtedly his 
majesty’s ministers were acting, on the 
present important question, upon their 
own responsibility. They were performing 
an act, which, in their judgment, was the 
best they could perform; and when the 
time for disclosure arrived, they would 
then see whether that judgment would be 
confirmed by parliament. In the mean- 








time he would neither confirm nor coatra- 
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dict any of those conjectures in which the 
noble lord seemed inclined to indulge. 
All he could do was, to entreat the noble 
lord not to indulge further in those con- 
jectures, but to wait till the question was 
fully and fairly before the House. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 18. 


Penryn Exvection Bitt.] Mr. Legh- 
Keck moved the second reading of the 
Penryn Election bill. 

Mr. Barclay said, he owed it to his 
constituents, though he did not oppose the 
second reading of the bill, to declare 
that it had been urged on very hastily. 
He hoped that the House would consider 
that they were now dealing with the inter- 
ests of five hundred persons. 

Lord Althorp said, that he had been 
requested to state, on behalf of Mr. 
Grenfell, that he had not, as it had been 
asserted in the House, withdrawn from 
the election because of his having lost his 
interest with the electors; but because he 
felt certain that he could not. be returned 
without resorting to corrupt practices. 
With the leave of the House, he would 
read the letter :— 

‘My dear Lord :—On perusing the 
report of what passed in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday last, when the evi- 
dence from the Penryn committee was 
under the consideration of the House, Mr. 
Barclay is represented (how correctly I 
know not) to have stated, that ‘I had 
withdrawn as a candidate from Penryn, 
not in consequence of any opinions enter- 
tained by me injurious to the character of 
the borough, but because I had lost the 
confidence of the electors;’ and, as it 
might be inferred from this supposed as- 
sertion of Mr. Barclay, if not contradicted 
by me, that I had done something to jus- 
tify the electors in withdrawing their con- 
fidence from me, I should be much obliged 
if you could ayail yourself of some oppor- 
tunity of stating, on my behalf, that, al- 
though I am satisfied that this assertion 
by Mr. Barclay can only have been the 
result of erroneous information, conveyed 
to him by others, I must, in justice to 
myself, declare, that nothing can be more 
incorrect than the assertion itself: for the 
truth is, that I withdrew from Penryn, 
not because I had any reason to believe 
that I had lost the confidence of the 
electors, but because I felt that the 
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electors had forfeited the confidence I 
had placed in them, I had confided in 
the sincerity of the assurances which they 
made to me, both before and after my 
election in 1820, that they would continue 
to support me upon the principles which 
I most distinctly told them were the only 
principles upon which I would accept 
their suffrages. I had adhered strictly, 
on my part, to those principles. I had 
never deceived them, but I had reason for 
believing that. the electors were preparing 
to break their compact with me. As soon, 
therefore, as I had satisfied myself, by 
representations made to me from various 
quarters, that I had no chance of being 
elected a second time, without a recur- 
rence to those illegal practices which had 
formerly prevailed in the borough, I de- 
termined at once to withdraw from it. 

“Jt has, indeed, been stated, that t 
two gentlemen who now represent Penr 
were elected without any participation, 
either directly or indirectly, mm those acts 
of bribery and treating which, in the re- 
port now before the House, are proved to 
have been practised at the election in June 
last; but, whatever means they may have 
possessed for thus recommending them- 
selves to the pure and unbiassed choice of 
the electors, I am satisfied that no such 
means were within my reach, and that I 
had no chance of success at Penryn with- 
out lending myself to those acts of cor- 
ruption which are now proved to have 
occurred at the last election, although 
without the knowledge or participation of 
the two hon. members who at present re- 
present this borough. 

“J cannot conclude without concurring 
in the opinion which has been expressed 
by others as to the respectability of many 
individuals who are electors of Penryn, 
and who are not only incapable of being 
parties to, but who reprobate, in the 
strongest manner, the corrupt practices 
referred to. I have the honour to be, my 
dear lord, very faithfully your’s, 

“ Pascor GRENFELL. 

“ Charles-street, St. James’s, Friday, 

May 11.” 

Mr. Ferguson said, it was absolutely 
necessary for parliament to interfere in 
defence of the purity of election, against 
the practices that had prevailed in this 
borough. On the report that had been 
presented with respect to the late election, 
he should have had very considerable 
difficulty in making up his mind as to the 
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course to be followed; ‘but, when he 

rused the reports of the two several 
committees in 1807 and 1819, both dis- 
closing, in the evidence on which they 
were founded, the grossest and most 
shameful cases of bribery and corruption 
that had ever come before parliament, he 
had no doubt whatever as to the duty he 
ought to perform. In 1807, it appeared, 
by the report of the committee, that a 
positive agreement had been regularly 
made between sir Christopher Hawkins, 
who was supposed to be the patron of the 
borough, and a committee of the bur- 
gesses, by which it was settled, that each 
elector should receive twenty-four guineas 
for his vote. There was every reason to 
believe that the money had been paid in 
pursuance of this agreement. The report 
also stated, that proof had been given of 
various other acts of bribery. The result 
was, that sir C. Hawkins was, by the re- 
turning officer, declared duly elected. On 
a petition against his return, a committee 
of the House resolved, that sir Christopher 
had been guilty of bribery and corruption. 
He was, of course, unseated by the report, 
and a prosecution followed in the court of 
King’s-bench. What were the facts in 
1819, with regard to Mr. Swan and another 
gentleman, who was then a candidate for 
this borough? It was stated in the re- 
port on that election, that that gentleman 
(whom he would not name), in the public 
and open day, went from house to house, 
and paid 5/. to each elector for his vote. 
Yet that gentleman was, by the returning 
officer, declared duly elected. A petition 
was afterwards presented against his re- 
turn, and he was unseated, as being guilty 
of bribery and corruption, There could 
be no doubt, therefore, as to the necessity 
of visitng Penryn with a punishment 
suitable to its offence. Parliament would 
not disfranchise every borough where 
bribery might take place; but when it was 
proved, by successive inquiries, that the 
great mass of the electors were contami- 
nated with the corruption by which the 
members were returned; it was the bounden 
duty of the House to vindicate its privi- 
leges, and maintain the purity of election. 
He was now prepared, on the evidence 
reported by the last committee, and con- 
firmed by the two former committees, to 
vote for depriving Penryn of the right of 
election which it had hitherto exercised. 
If he had had only the last report before 
him, he might have found considerable 
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difficulty in this case; as the committee, 
though they had found that gross bribery 
and treating had taken place, had never- 
theless declared, that one of the sitting 
members was duly elected, and that no 
case of corruption had been brought home 
to them. They declared there had been 
gross cases of bribery, but that Mr. Man- 
ning had not been concerned in them.— 
For the discussion of this bill, it mattered 
not how the case stood with reference to 
that hon. gentleman. There were certainly 
many difficulties in considering the report ; 
because, if the agency of Sewell and Stan- 
bury was proved, it followed irresistibly, 
that that agency was brought home, if 
not to the sitting members, at least to 
their immediate friends and agents. The 
bribery was of the grossest kind. Sove- 
reigns were given, under pretence of giving 
dinner tickets, and the electors who had 
taken both the dinner and the sovereign 
were allowed to vote for the hon. gentle- 
man who had been petitioned against. 
There was sufficient ground in this report, 
and the previous ones of 1807 and 1819, 
for the House to proceed against this bo- 
rough. The bill contained a provision, 
opening the right of election to the adja- 
cent hundreds. That wasa remedy which 
he thought highly objectionable. The 
neighbourhood of such a borough as Pen- 
ryn was the last place to which he would 
transfer the franchise. He would infinitely 
prefer to adopt the opinion expressed by 
some hon. members, that the right of re- 
turning a member to parliament should 
be transferred to some great manufactur- 
ing and commercial town. He entirely 
agreed, that no place required the benefit 
of representation in that House so much, 
considering its extensive trade and im- 
mense population, as Manchester. 

Mr. H. Gurney remarked, that the 
statement of Mr. Grenfell might be recon- 
ciled with that of the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
D. Barclay), by supposing that he had lost 
the confidence of the small minority whom 
it was not necessary to corrupt. 

Lord Althorp said, that the only an- 
swer to that explanation was, that Mr. 
Grenfell stated positively, that that was not 
the case. Mr. Grenfell denied that he 
had lost the confidence of the respectable 
part of the inhabitants. 

Sir C. Hawkins addressed the House, 
but was totally inaudible in the gallery. 

' Sir C. Burrell understood that his 
name had been used by the hon, baronet. 
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If he did not reply to the allusion, he 
trusted his conduet would not be imputed 
to disrespect ; as he really had not been 
able to catch one word of the hon. ba- 
ronet’s speech. As to the general ques- 
tion, he advised the House not to discuss 
what should be done with the franchise of 
Penryn, until they had decided whether 
any thing at all should be done with it. 
There could be no doubt that Penryn was, 
to a certain degree, impure. In 1819, a 
bill had been actually carried up to the 
lords to disfranchise that borough. That 
fact ought not to be wholly out of their 
sight during the present discussion. If, 
in addition to the many acts of bribery 
then proved against Penryn, it appeared 
that corrupt practices had since prevailed 
there, the House could come to the con- 
elusion, that such a borough was unfit 
to send representatives to parliament. 

Sir E. Carrington admitted, there could 
be no doubt that bribery had been proved ; 
but it was by no means clear, therefore, 
that the ultima ratio of parliament was 
to be applied, and the borough disfran- 
chised. Were the wrong doings of the 
guilty only to be borne in mind, in order 
that the unoffending might be deprived of 
the rights and privileges which they had 
never abused ? They had done their duty 
faithfully, yet they were to be punished. 
He utterly disapproved of the proposition 
to extend the right of voting to the hun- 
dreds. He objected to that course on 
principle, in all cases. It was making a 
sort of petty county election; and there- 
fore it should be viewed as a dangerous 
imnovation on the ancient system of repre- 
sentation. He knew how this kind of re- 
medy had operated practically, being a 
near resident to Aylesbury. Certainly, at 
Shoreham, the change had turned out to 
be no great improvement. He would not 
enter into the discussion of the propriety 
of transferring the representation to Man- 
chester. It would, he thought, be more 
discreet not to mention the name of any 
place, until the question as to the disfran- 
chisement of Penryn was decided. 

The bill was read a second time. On 
the question that it be committed, 

Mr. D. Barclay again addressed the 
House. We understood him to say, that 
notwithstanding the prejudices which pre- 
vailed against the borough of Penryn, he 
was eonvinced that its character had been 
undergoing a gradual change for the better 
since the year 1807, 
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The House went into 2 committee on 
the bill, and witnesses were ordered to be 
called to the bar. 

John Stanbury was then brought in un- 
der the custody of the governor of New- 
gate, and examined by Mr. Legh-Keck, 
to the following effect.—He said his name 
was John Stanbury, and that he received 
a summons to attend upon the committee 
appointed to consider the Penryn election 
petition, but that he did not so attend. 
He was a resident of Penryn at the time 
of the last election. He acknowledged 
that he had taken an active part im the 
election before the last, when Mr. Weed- 
ing was a candidate, and that he had re- 
ceived three several sums af 1000/.—3501/. 
and 500/., to treat the electors. At the 
last election he had two rooms in the 
House of John Pawley. He never received 
more than 20/. to treat the electors; and 
he certainly did not receive 275/. He 
did not reeollect any such circumstance as 
his telling a person named Sewell to sup- 
port Manning, because lord Perceval’s 
party were so poor they could not pay any 
money ; was quite sure that he did not 
receive gold and notes at his room, from 
Sewell, in order to treat the electors, and 
did not join Mr. Manning’s party. He 
received no money, except for the pay- 
ment of debts incurred for treating the 
electors. He was quite sure there were 
no debts except for treating the electors. 
He knew Thomas Pitts, and lent him ten 
pounds; was certain the money was only 
lent. He never said to Pitts or to any 
other person, that he had received 1300. 
for the exertion of his interest in the bo- 
rough of Penryn. He knows John Cur- 
ran, but never gave him any money. He 
knows John Joyce, and gave him two 
pounds ten shillings, which he owed him. 
He paid Thomas Jones nineteen pounds 
during the time of the election for his ser- 
vices during two years. Thomas Jones 
was in his employment as a manager in 
electioneering concerns§ but in no other 
that he knew of. He confessed that his 
clerk kept a list of the names of the voters, 
with the amount paid to each put down 
at the end cf the name. Those sums, 
however, were all paid in alegalway. He 
admitted that he was to get money, but 
it was not to pay any voters; it was for 
his services; he did not recollect having 
said that he had been deceived ; that he 
/was. very angry, and that unless he was 





paid, he would expose the whole transac- 
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tion ; he had not had any communication 
with Mr. Sewell since the election ; he de- 
nied having said to Mr. Haddy, that if this 
petition were proceeded in, the borough 
of Penryn must be disfranchised ; he had 
never paid any money to voters in Penryn 
for the purpose of obtaining their support. 

The witness was then examined by Mr. 
Brougham. His answers were to the fol- 
lowing effect :— 

He was born at Penryn; had no pro- 
perty, and had followed no trade there ; 
had intended to open a grocer’s shop, but 
never did so; he had been engaged as a 
borough agent; at Barnstaple, Tregony, 
Penryn, Exeter, Lincoln, and at St. Al- 
ban’s. At Exeter he had introduced Mr. 
Dyson as a general candidate, but had re- 
ceived no money or promise of mone 
from him; Mr. Dyson had declined the 
contest; he had never been engaged in 
any election before the last, except at 
Barnstaple. Although he was not born 
at Barnstaple, nor had lived there, he had 
been requested by the principal men to in- 
troduce a candidate. He had formerly 
been a clerk in the East-India House. 
He was so for eight years. He ceased to 
be so in 1806. He had resigned. Be- 
fore he was a clerk, he had been a labourer 
in the East-India House. He had been a 
labourer from the age of 17. He had 
served his apprenticeship to a cobler at 
Barnstaple. He was engaged in the Barn- 
staple election in 1802, and again in 
1806. After he had resigned his situation 
as a clerk inthe East-India House, he was 
a clerk iu the War-office for four years. 
That employment ceased in 1812. He had 
since been a yeoman—a farmer. He had 
three labourers. He farmed his own pro- 
perty—a farm of forty-two acres. It was 
near Plymouth. He had also a cottage 
at Tregony. He had for two years rented 
a house at Penryn at 15/. a-year, besides 
the taxes. From 1812 to the present year 
he had never done any thing except cul- 
tivating the forty-two acres he had men- 
tioned. He had built houses at Tregony, 
but had not yet received any rent for them. 
He had laid ont about 2,000/. at Tregony. 
He was not obliged to tell how he got this 
money. ‘The rent of land in his neigh- 
bourhood was five pounds an acre. But 
he did not think he could let his forty- 
two acres for 2007. He did not think he 
could let them for 100/. He had not 
bought the land. He had not, just before, 
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living in Newgate, at present, under an 
order for contempt. If he had said that 
the land which he cultivated was his own 
property, he had told an untruth. He 
denied that he had said that it was his own 
property. He now said, that it was not 
his own. It belonged to squire Guinness, 
He paid 38/. a-year for it. When he said 
that land in his neighbourhood was worth 
five pounds an acre rent, he meant some 
land, He thought eight, if not twelve acres 
of the land which he farmed was worth 
five pounds an acre; but he could not re- 
collect the name of any field or close in 
which the land he so valued was situated. 
He had his farm on a lease of seven, eleven, 
or fourteen years. He had always paid 
his rent to Mr. Guinness. It was not by 
farming that he made the money which 
he had laid out in houses at Tregony. 
He had had no other trade or occupation 
since 1812 but that of a yeoman. He be- 
came acquainted with Mr. Freshfield onthe 
13th of June, 1826. Hehad neverbefore seen 
or corresponded with him. Mr. Freshfield 
called on him at Penryn. He had not 
taken a house at Penryn for the purpose 
of turning the election for that place to 
his own account. Mr. Freshfield called 
upon him to request his support of Mr. 
Manning. His answer was, that he had 
no objection to support Mr. Manning. 
No terms were mentioned. He was not 
to be employed at so much a day, or so 
much a week; he made no stipulations 
whatever. He did not know that he was 
to receive anything. Mr. Freshfield never 
said, that it would be advantageous to him 
to support Mr. Manning. The way in 
which he was to support Mr. Manning was 
by inducing voters to vote for him. Mr. 
Freshfield had never seen him afterwards 
on the subject. He had seen Mr. Fresh- 
field after the election, and had told him 
that he had been at some expense at his 
house on account of the election. Mr. 
Freshfield said, he could say nothing about 
it. He did not say that he could say 

nothing about it for fourteen days. It did 
not occur to him, that Mr. Freshfield meant 

that; although he knew that no petition 

could be presented to parliament com- 

plaining of bribery which had taken place 

until fourteen days after the election. He 

had told Mr. Freshfield, that he had no 

elaim upon him, Mr, Freshfield was not 

Mr. Manning’s agent. He did not know 

who was Mr. Manning’s agent. He did 





said that it was his own property, He was | 
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Penryn for. He had heard that 
Freshfield was Mr. Manning’s solicitor. 
He had never seen Mr. Freshfield again ; 
although he had written to and received 
letters from him. 
little expenses which he had been at. 
They amounted to about 40/. 
never, however, demanded any larger snm. 
He left it to Mr. Freshfield. He should 
have been satisfied with 50/7. He had 
not said that he had been 40/. out of 
pocket. To the repeated question, whe- | 


ther he would have been satisfied with the | tell us within 500/. of the sum. 





Mr. | 


He had asked for some | 


He had | 
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make? Yes; all that money passed through 
my hands.—Was that the whole of the 
expense? No, I believe not.—This was 
at Barnstaple: how much did you get at 
Tregony? There was no expense there.— 
What! no expense in getting a hundred 
and eighty voters at one side in a con- 
tested election? None, only the treating. 
| Did the treating money pass through your 
'hands? Yes.—Did you pay it all your- 
| self? Yes.—Out of your own pocket ? 
No.—How much? I cannot tell.—Come, 
I cannot 


balance of ten pounds for his trouble, the | say— Was it 3,000/.? I don’t know.— 


witness answered that he had had no_ 
trouble. He should have been satisfied 
with 501. 
should have been satisfied with 50/. he 
meant that, although he should have been 
satisfied with 407. he should have been 
better satisfied with 50/. He had never 
paid anything at Penryn but what was | 
justly owing to persons. Mr. Freshfield 
had never given him a farthing. He 
had not applied to anybody else. He 
had not had any further communication 
with Mr. Freshfield since that which he | 
had described. He had not been paid in | 
so scanty a manner at some other elec- 
tions. He had been paid liberally. At ; 
Barnstaple he had received from sir Eyre | 
Coote in 1812, 500/. for his services, 
—Was that 500/. clear nett profit, or had 
you the handing of any other money? | 
It was clear money.—Were you his agent ? | 
No.—Then for what was the money ? | 
For my services, travelling about to see | 
the electors, and associating with the voters. | 
—Did you ever get any other money? 
Perhaps I might.—Come, what did Mr. 
Taylor give you? In 1806, I think, he 
gave me 300/.—Did you ever receive any 
other money from Mr. Taylor but that 
3007. I think that out of respect for me, 
he might have let me have a couple of 
hundreds afterwards.—Besides the 3001. 





When he said before that he | 


| Was it 2,000/.? I don’t know.— Was it 
| 1,2007.? I don’t know. 

The witness was ordered to withdraw. 

The Attorney-General said, he would 
submit to the committee, whether it was 
expedient, by continuing the course which 
his hon. and learned friend had adopted, 
to go into matters which took place at 
other elections, when the question before 
the committee was what had transpired at 
the election at Penryn. He really thought 
his hon. and learned friend had, by his 
questions, brought another issue before the 
committee, which was in no way essential 
to the matter before them. 

Mr. Brougham said, he was astonished 
at what had fallen from his hon. and 
learned friend. It was both the privilege 
and the duty of the British House of Com- 
mons, when they got within their reach 
such persons as this, to expose them as 
much as it was possible they could be 
exposed, and to hold them and their 
worthless employers up to the scorn and 
indignation of the country. He required 
no other argument—he would seek for no 
other argument—than this, by which to 
justify himself in adhering to a practice 
which all former attorney-generals had 
rather thought it their duty to sanction 
than to attempt to stifle by taking technical 
objections,—a_ practice which he had al- 





clear pay, and the 200/. respect money, 


ways followed, and had never before seen 











how much more did Mr. Taylor give you ? | 
I do not understand you.—How much did | 
that election cost Mr. Taylor? Perhaps 
3,000/.—Perhaps 6,000/.2 No it did | 
not. I know not what it cost him. In | , 
1806, it did not cost him quite 3,000/.—In | Attorney-general [cheers]. He would defy 
what way was that 3,000/. disbursed ? | the subtilty of his hon. and learned friend 
Each of the London voters had 8/. to go | to point out any question of his which did 
down, and 8/. to come up, and that made | not make for the purpose before them,— 
1,600/., as there were a hundred of them. which did not involve the credit of testi- 
The Bristol electors had to be paid besides | mony. If he were not.allowed to put 
121, each.—Had you the payments to ' questions to which an intelligible and dis- 


excepted to,—a practice, moreover, in 
which he was sure he should be upheld 
and protected by the House, no matter by 
what authority it might be impugned, even 
though it should be that of his majesty’s 
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tinct answer must be given, the witness 
had nothing to do but to make up his 
mind to say “ No,” as he had done to the 
questions of the hon. member for Leicester- 
shire. He had no doubt that his hon. 
friend had other testimony by which he 
could confront and confound these answers 
of the witness. He could see plainly that 
his hon. friend had such testimony in re- 
serve, by the manner in which he had, in 
his questions, referred io other persons, 
and associated them with the subject of 
those questions. He called upon the 
House to consider but for a moment the 
unsatisfactory, the negative answers of the 
witness ; and he would then ask them, if 
it was not absolutely necessary to put such 
a man to the test of a rigorous examination. 
He never knew before that night, that 
such a character was one that ought to 
be protected: a character the most de- 
spicable—a regular Cornish borough- 
monger. He should be sorry to go one 
step further than his duty directed him, 
but with one step short of that he would 
not content himself; and he hoped that 
his majesty’s present government would 
not allow any let or hindrance to be thrown 
in the way of such a course. 

The Attorney-General said, that his 
learned friend had much mistaken him, 
if he supposed that he meant for a single 
moment to protect the witness. He felt 
quite as much indignation at his conduct, 
as his learned friend could possibly feel. 
It was not because he felt less than his 
learned friend, that he had taken a less 
indignant tone; but because he thought 
that a temperate discussion was _ better 
suited to the purpose of the committee. 
If any member of the committee thought 
it necessary to go into these matters, he 
should be the last man to stop such at | 
course. His only reason for rising was, | 
that many gentlemen around him thought 
the matter had been pushed a little too 
far. His object was that of saving the 
time of the committee. If, however, his 
learned friend, or the hon. member who 
had brought the subject forward, thought 
that it ought to be gone on with, he would 
cheerfully withdraw all opposition. 

Mr. N. Calvert thought it expedient to 
enter into a cross-examination, however 
diffuse, if the truth from such a man could 
be elicited by such means. 

Mr. Wynn said, that this man being 
already in Newgate, and having now ex- 
posed himself by so many talsehoods, 
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appeared to him to be in a situation, that 
“non habet unde cadat.” It was impos- 
sible for him to fall any lower. 

Mr. Brougham said, he perfectly con- 
curred in that view of the matter; and, if 
that was the impression of the committee, 
he was perfectly satisfied. 

The Attorney-General said, he was 
satisfied half an hour’ ago that no one 
in the House believed the witness. 

Mr. Legh-Keck heartily thanked the 
learned gentleman, for the able manner in 
which he had cross-examined the witness ; 
because he was sure that he had screwed 
himself up to the sticking place of denial. 

Mr. Hume thought the ianguage which 
the hon. gentleman (Mr. Wynn) had used 
in speaking of the witness hardly tolerable. 
It ought not to be said, that a man’s cha- 
racter was blasted, unless there was very 
strong grounds for such an assertion. If 
it could be proved that his evidence was 
false, such language might be fairly used ; 
but, until then, he thought it uncalled-for. 
He had not seen any thing to warrant the 
language which the hon. gentleman had 
used. 

Mr. Wynn said, that, in his opinion, the 
witness had flatly contradicted himself, and 
was therefore altogether unworthy of belief. 

Mr. S. Bourne thought, that if his hon, 
friend had known the character of this 
witness before, it would have been better 
not to have produced him at all; as no 
reliance could be placed upon his evidence. 

Mr. Legh-Keck said, that the witness 
would not appear before the committee, 
and he was therefore glad that he had 
been enabled to produce him before the 
House, in order that it might be satisfied, 
that what other witnesses had said of him 
was correct. 

Mr. Ferguson said, there was scarcely 
a fact sworn to by the witnesses in the 
evidence which this man had not con- 
tradicted ; and yet the hon. member for 
Montrose wished to hear other evidence, 
before an opinion was pronounced upon 
the credibility of the witness. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey thought it very im- 
portant that this man should be farther ex- 
amined. He had said, that his clerk kept 
a list of voters, with the sums paid to each 
marked against their names. It was very 
desirable that it should be ascertained who 
paid these sums. Though the evidence 
of the witness was not worth any thing of 
itself, yet it might be received, in support 
of the less questionable evidence of others. 
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John Stanbury was then re-called. 
Examined by Mr. 8. Bourne.—He had 
told them before, that his clerk kept a list 
of the voters, together with an account of 
the money paid to each. That money 
came from Mr. Weeding. The money 
paid to these voters was in consideration | 
of services performed by them. They had | 
been engaged for the last two years. 
By Dr. Phillimore.—All the money he | 
received was for treating at Penryn. 
Perhaps three hundred electors might have | 
partaken of this treating. The nature of | 
the treating was eating and drinking. On | 
one occasion, he recollected distributing | 
four bullocks. 
By Dr. Lushington.—He never gave, or | 
promised to give, any money to the) 
electors of Penryn for their votes. He, 
kept two banking accounts in Cornwall, 
and one in London; he kept a banking at | 
Praed’s at Truro; at Carnes’s at Penryn; | 
and at Barclay’s in London. All the sums 
which he paid did not pass through his 
bankers’ hands, He had some of the 
bankers’ books with him in London. At 
Penryn, the money he paid passed through | 
Carnes’s hands; he had not got that bank- | 
ing book with him. He was at Medlicot’s 
house, at Tregony, when the summons to 
attend the committee on the Penryn elec- 
tion was served upon him. He did not 
obey that summons, because he was pre- 
vented by illness. His illness arose from | 
earbuncles. He had a certificate to that | 
effect, signed by two physicians. Neither | 
of these physicians resided at Tregony. | 
They both lived at Truro. He had to| 
send ten miles for them. They had not | 
attended him before he received the sum- 
mons. He sent this certificate up to Lon- 
don, and afterwards petitioned the House. 
When he left Tregony he went to Barn- 
staple. He was able to take that journey in 
spite of his carbuncles. He took no means 
for keeping that journey a secret. He 
did not recollect telling any body not to 
say where he was gone. He did not re- 
collect that he told Mr. Medlicot to keep 
his journey a secret. He was not shut 
or locked up in Mr. Medlicot’s house, 
for the purpose of avoiding being served 
with the summons. The person who 
served him with the summons, said, 
that he had a claim upon him for some 
straw, which he wished to have settled ; 
and when he came into the room he 
served him with the summons. He did 
not go away in order to avoid the sum- 
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mons. He went away upon business. He 
knew the guard of the Falmouth coach. 
He believed he gave him half-a-crown. He 
did not think that he ever said any thing 
to the guard about keeping his journey a 
secret. He had no reason for wishing to 
have it kept a secret; or for telling the 
guard not to put his name in the way-bill, 

By Mr. Legh-Keck.—He meant the 
House to understand him as deliberately 
stating, that he did not believe any of the 
voters to have received money for their 
votes. 

Robert Weeding was then called. 

Examined by Mr. Legh-Keck.—He had 
never authorized John Stanbury to pay any 
money for election debts. He knew two 
persons of the names of Mallet and Harvey. 
He did not recollect that these persons 


ever came to him and told him, that if 


John Stanbury did not pay the money 
which he had promised the voters, he 
(witness) had no chance of coming in. He 
advanced three sums of money to Stan- 
bary : two sums of 500/. each, and one of 
between 300/. and 4004. 

By Mr. D. W. Harvey.—The money he 
advanced to Stanbury was by loan. Stan- 
bury did not say that any part of the 
money was to be devoted to election pur- 
poses. 

By Mr. C. Barclay.—He suspected 


' that there was not a sufficient number 


of persons who would vote for him with- 
out remuneration ; and it was for that 
reason that he went away. 

The witness, in answer to various in- 
terrogatories admitted, that he lent a sum 
of money to Stanbury, who said he had 
pressing: necessity for it. Witness lent the 
money to Stanbury, because he believed 
his representation, and wished to serve 
him. 

Examined by Lord Palmerston.— Would 
witness state what sum or sums of money 
the electors of Penryn expected to receive? 
Could not say.—How did they express 
their expectations? In no intelligible 


| form.— Were you informed that the elec- 


tors were in the habit of receiving money 
for their votes¢ No, never.—-What led 
you to suppose that they expected money 
from you, if they did not expect money 
from other candidates? They first pro- 
mised me their votes, and then stipulated 
for the sums they were to receive for them. 
—Did you not lose your election from the 
corrupt practices in the borough of Penryn, 
or because you could not be returned on 
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other grounds? I conceived I had no 
chance, unless I resorted to corruption. 

In answer to subsequent inquiries, he 
said that he had visited Penryn about a 
fortnight before the election, and that he 
visited every voter in the borough, amount- 
ing to about four hundred. Witness had 
given Stanbury a note of hand for 1,000/. 
and a warrant of attorney for 3002. The 
charges of petty matters connected with 
the election did not amount to more than 
150/. 

Mr. John Cearn was examined by Mr. 
Legh- Keck. Was a voter of Penryn, and 
knew Stanbury ; was once sent by him for 
some money to a person named Anderton ; 
went by Stanbury’s direction, but did not 
receive the money; Anderton sent back word 
that he would see Stanbury in the course 
of the day. Was not aware that this 
money was for the purposes of bribery. 

James Mallet was called tothe bar, and 
examined by Mr. Legh-Keck.—Is it not a 
custom in the borough of Penryn to give a 
breakfast on the morning of an election, 
at which the sum of 20/. is given to each 
voter? He was not aware of such a prac- 
tice.—Do you know what is meant by a 
phrase, which is very common in the 
borough ; namely, to make people ‘‘ com- 
fortable ?”? No; I never heard the term 
mentioned until now. 

Examined by Mr. D. Barclay.—How 
long since has the practice of giving break- 
fasts in the borough ceased to exist? I 
eannot say.—Has it been practised within 
the last twenty-two years? Ido not know. 

By Mr. Harvey.—What was the object 
of the practice? I cannot say.—Was it 
not understood, that a sum of money was 
paid for each vote at the breakfast? Wit- 
ness professed his inability to answer the 
question, Witness remembered to have 
heard of “ breakfasts,” but did not know 
that they were given within the last twenty- 
two years. 

Mr. Charles Francis Addy wasexamined 
by Mr. Legh-Keck.— Witness is a solicitor, 
and canvassed the borough of Penryn in 
1824 for lord Pereeval. He found a great 
disinclination in the voters to speak out. 
The general expression was, ‘I wish you 
well, Sir; you may have me if you like ; 
you have only to speak to my wife, and it 
is your own fault if you have not my vote.” 
Witness added, I considered that 1 had no 
chanee at that time. The ground was 
wholly in the interest of Mr. Barclay, and 
it was not considered advisable to proceed 
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any further then. In 1825, I canvassed 
the borough with lord Perceval im person. 
The reception we met with was nearly 
similar to that which I had before experi- 
enced. I found a general disinelination 
towards us, because it seemed to me that 
the people were used to receive money, and 
expected we would give it. I was not 
asked for money until a few days before 
the last election. 1 was present at a meet- 
ing on the green afew days before the 
election. The object of it was to induce 
the candidates to open houses as usual. A 
crier went round the town, calling upon 
the voters to attend, that they might send 
for the two unsuccessful candidates from 
Tregony, to offer themselves. The conse- 
quence was, that an open system of treat- 
ing commenced. Without that system, I 
believe the candidates would have had no 
chance. J had several offers of support 
for money. On one occasion, | was called 
up at two o’clock in the morning, by a 
person who offered me seventy votes at 102. 
a-piece. I did not accept that offer, 
which was made by a person of the name 
of Moore. I do not believe that a 
candidate can be successful in that 
borough, without money or a promise of 
money. If one candidate bribes, the man 
opposed to him who does not bribe has no 
chance whatever. 1 found great difficulty 
in getting the voters up on Monday and 
Tuesday : some came upon the Wednesday, 
but a great many on the Thursday. I was 
informed, that bribery was going on, and 
that we had no chance. Several tenders 
of votes were made to me. ‘The parties 
did not ask for money down ; but said that 
if the thing was made “ all right” they 
would vote. Several told me that they 
would rather vote for 5i. a head from 
lord Perceval, than for 10. from the other 
party. There were several who voted for 
lord Perceval who had not got any money 
or promise of money. It was found that 
the party who bribed, seeing that lord 
Perceval would not bribe, stopped; and 
then many persons came and voted for his 
lordship, who would not otherwise have 
done so. A person of the name of 
Stephens came and offered me ten votes at 
107. a head. On the fourth day of the 
election I became a candidate. I did so 
for the purpose of administering the 
bribery oath. I did order it to be 
administered ; but it was objected to by 
Mr. Manning's counsel. Several persons 
advised me not to press itjas it was very 
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voters went to the house where Stanbury 
lodged, and, whilst there, either received 
or were promised money for their votes. A 
voter told me, that he had first received 
10/., then 2/., and then 37. more from Mr. 
Anderton, who was Mr. Manning’s agent 
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obnoxious in the borough, and many of 
them had strong objections to take it. I 
found it was useless to press it; for I saw 
some;who offered me their votes for money 
take the oath. Witness then proceeded 
to state, that it was a usual practice in 
the borough for candidates to pay the | at Penryn, for his vote. Two other voters 
rates of those voters whose rates remained | told me that they had also received money 
unpaid at the time of the election. For | from Mr. Anderton. 

this purpose, a certain sum was deposited | By Mr. Peel.—When witness received 
by each candidate ; and, if a man voted | a promise of a hundred and seventy-two 
for two candidates, his rate was paid be- | plumpers for lord Perceval, the total 
tween them. The rates of a hundred and | number of voters, to the best of his belief, 
ninety-five voters were so paid at the last | was four hundred and thirty-four. He 
election. He believed there were witnesses | believed that those persons expected to 
who could prove the payment of the poor- , receive money after the election, but they 
rates. He believed that nearly all the | did not express that expectation to him. 
voters partook of the treating; and that | They said, that, if they were in the hands 
more than half of them were bribed. of honourable men, they would be satisfied 

By Lord Milton.—Lord Perceval re- | with an understanding. 

ceived seventy or eighty promises in 1825. | By Mr. Leslie Foster.—Witness be- 
All those promises were not fulfilled. I | lieved that one of the sitting members was 
myself took up a body of eighteen to | not indebted to bribery for his seat. He 
vote, and nine of them voted against us. | believed that the other was indebted to 
There were four hundred and thirty voted. | bribery for his seat, as his counsel objected 
We were in the Swann party, as many of | strongly to witness’s administering the 











the lower orders had promised their sup- | bribery oath. 
I did not see the 
same disposition in the higher classes of 


port to that interest. 


voters to take money as in the lower. 


Some of the higher classes offered votes, 
or other | 


for situations in the India House, 
places. 

By Mr. C. Barclay.—I do not mean to 
say that a candidate would have no chance 
of success if neither party bribed. Mr. 
Manning’s voters divided their second 


treated, 


He thought that the pay- 

ment of 7002. to Moore would have 

_enabled lord Perceval to carry the day. 

By Mr. Stanley.— Witness thought that 

'a large proportion of the inhabitants of 

Penryn could not have taken the bribery 
oath with a safe conscience. 

By Mr. Brougham.—There was treating 
| as well as bribery. Both were carried on 
'very extensively. All the candidates 
There was an express order 





votes with Mr. Barclay; so did lord | issued by me, that there should be no 


Perceval’s, I do not say that Mr. Barclay 
was guilty of bribery at the last election. 
He had no occasion for it. 

By Mr. D. W. Harvey.—There was a 
general system of treating throughout the 
borough at the last election. Witness was 
satisfied, that if bribery had not been em- 
ployed by his opponent, lord Perceval 
would have carried hiselection. There were 
a hundred and seventy-two voters who had 
promised plumpers to lord Perceval, and 
many others had promised to vote for him, as 
soon as Mr. Barclay wassafe. Lord Perceval 
only polled a hundred and fifty-two votes ; 
and of these a great many were votes split 
between him and Mr. Barclay. Witness 
believed that the voters who neglected 
their promises to lord Perceval had been 
bought over by the other side. Witness 
saw Stanbury at Penryn during the elec- 
tion. He believed that a great many 


treating ; but the public-houses were kept 
open, just as if such an order had never 
been given. Every body had just what 
they liked ; and witness never interfered 
to see whether his order was observed or 
not. ‘There was no understanding among 
the candidates, that they would not take 
advantage of one another for treating. 
When witness gave the orders which he 
had just mentioned, he suspected that they 
would not be complied with. 

By Sir J. Graham.—Witness was of 
opinion, that in every borough in England 
the non-bribing candidate would have but 
little chance against the bribing candidate. 

By Mr. R. Grant.—-Witness believed 
that half the electors of Penryn, if not 
more, had voted at the last election from 
corrupt motives: that at least one half of 
them had been bribed. His reason for 








that opinion was, that when he asked them 
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for their votes, the answer he received was 
generally, —‘‘Speak to my wife—she 
manages such things for me.” Witness 
believed that a great many respectable 
inhabitants of Penryn would rather see the 
borough disfranchised, than see the elec- 
tions for it conducted in the present 
unconstitutional manner. 

By Mr. P. Thompson.—Witness was 
never asked more than 20l. for a single 
vote. The price of votes at that time was 
notrunning high. Witness never heard of 
shopkeepers advancing money to the 
poorer electors, on condition that it should 
be repaid to them out of the price they 
might receive for their votes at the next 
election. He had heard of very extraordi- 
nary prices having been given at Penryn 
for cats, dogs, and canary-birds, previous 
to and during the election. He knew 
that 40/. had been given for a canary-bird. 

Captain Pellew was the next witness. 
He was resident in Penryn, and knew the 
circumstances of the election of 1824, and 
certainly believed that bribery and corrupt 
practices prevailed to a considerable ex- 
tent. He had been present at the last 
election, though he was unwell, and had 
heard a great deal of bribery, but could 
not speak to it of his own knowledge ; 
nevertheless, he verily believed it, and, 
moreover, that any candidate, offering 
himself upon merely independent princi- 
ples, without bribery, would not have a 
chance of success. He was not himself 
privy to any bribery or corruption ; but 
from the opportunity of observation which 
he had had as a magistrate, and a long 
residenter in Penryn, he thought that 
bribery and corruption prevailed to a con- 
siderable degree. He had heard of a 
meeting at a certain green, called by the 
bellman, but he had not heard the bellman 
mention any thing about bribery or cor- 
ruption. He had heard at the election 
before the last, a voter talking of 10. for a 
vote, and another mention that some one 
expected 30/.; but, although he had can- 
vassed some of the voters, he knew of no 
bribery of his own knowledge. He had 
never actually heard any elector ask money 
for his vote. He had heard an elector 
say, that he would have very willingly 
voted for a certain candidate, but that he 
understood the other party were going on 
in a different manner. Believed he heard 
a voter mention, that he was too wary to 
say any thing. He had no doubt but that 
@ great portion of the electors were ready 


’ 
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to sell their votes to the highest bidder. 
He believed a moiety of them, or of a 
certain class of them, were to be obtained 
by bribery; but many of the electors 
were persons of the most respectable cha- 
racter. He had gone about with one of 
the candidates in 1824; but never heard 
of a promise of a bribe. He had himself 
told some of the electors before a can- 
didate came to the place, that a respect- 
able candidate was expected, but he had 
not made any promise of a bribe himself, 
nor had he heard any such promise made 
by a candidate. From his knowledge of 
the mode in which the business was done 
among the mass of the electors at Penryn, 
he had no doubt but that the election 
was carried by bribery. 

Thomas Olive stated, that he was ac- 
quainted with the election of 1824, and 
with the circumstances of the last election. 
He knew that considerable bribery and 
general treating were carried on. He was 
conscious no candidate could succeed 
without bribery. Had known several per- 
sons in possession of money who could not 
have obtained it but as bribes. He can- 
vassed the borough for lord Perceval. 
Several persons told him that they would 
have nothing to say to him, but he would 
find their wives at home, and they would 
do the business. None of the voters ever 
alluded to the political opinions of the 
candidates. 

Lord Milton said, he had something of 
importance to communicate to the House. 
There were two witnesses, Mallet and 
Cearn, but certainly there was one, Cearn, 
who had, in the course of his evidence, 
stated that he had not seen Stanbury since 
| he came to town; and the turnkey of 
| Newgate was in attendance to prove that 
| Cearn had seen Stanbury in Newgate that 

day. 
| On the motion of the noble lord, the 
| evidence of Cearn was read over; and in 
| it he had denied that he had seen Stan- 
| bury, except in the lobby of the House. 
| Harris, the turnkey of Newgate, was then 
| called in, and stated, that he had seen 
| Cearn at Newgate that day with Stan- 
| bury. 

Cearn was then called in, and Harris 
| said he was the person he had seen. The 
| evidence Cearn had before given was read 
| to him, and he was asked if that was the 
| evidence he had given? Yes.—Have you 
| seen Stanbury this day? Yes: Isaw him 
‘this morning.—How long did you stay 
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with him? A quarter of an hour.—Why 
did you not state that circumstance when 
were before examined ? I was so much 
eccupied with the question put to me that 
I forgot it, 
Mr. W. Wynn moved, that the chair- 
man report forthwith, that John Cearn, 
in the evidence he had given before the 





committee, was guilty of prevarication and 
falsehood. The motion was agreed to, 
and the chairman having reported the re- 
solution of the committee, moved “ that 
John Cearn, for his said offence, be com- 
mitted to Newzate.—Ordered. 

Mr. Legh-Keck said, he thought the | 
case was sufficiently strong as it was. He | 
should therefore decline calling other wit- | 
nesses.—The chairman reported progress, | 
and obtained leave to sit again on Mon- 
day. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, May 21. 


Carnotic Emawncrpation.] The 
Earl of Mansfield said, that agreeably to 
what he had stated on a former evening, 
that he would be regulated by the advice 
of his friends with respect to the motion , 
of which he had given notice for the 7th 
of June, he should now move that the 
order for summoning their lordships for | 
that day be discharged. He would also | 
observe that he had no intention of bring- 
ing forward the motion at any future 
period, At the same time he wished it to | 
be distinctly understood that his own | 
opinion on the subject was unchanged. 
He did not, however, think it fair that he 
should consult only his own feelings, and 
his friends concurred with him upon the | 
general principle, but differed from him in 
the course which he was disposed to adopt. 
He was not at present inclined to say any 
thing that would provoke discussion ; but 
if any motion should be brought forward 
in reference to the subject, with every | 
wish for unanimity, he should exercise 
his judgment upon it, and give it the un- 
biassed support of his vote. 

The Earl of Harewood seeing that this | 
motion was disposed of, wished to put a | 
question to a right reverend prelate on a | 
subject of the highest importance. He | 
disclaimed any wish to provoke discussion ; | 
all he desired was a plain answer. He | 
was well aware of the delicacy of the ques- | 
tion, but it was most important that the | 
House and the-country should have a pro- | 
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per understanding on the subject to which 
it referred. He had seen it publicly stated, 
that an opinion, held in a certain quarter, 
on the Catholic question was conveyed to 
the bishops, and through them to the 
clergy, by two eminent divines. Now, 
what he wished to ask was, upon what 
authority that declaration was made, for 
if it was made upon the authority publicly 
stated, it could not have taken place with- 
out the knowledge of his majesty’s privy 
council, 

The Bishop of London said, he felt some 
difficulty in answering the question put to 
him by the noble earl. He did not under- 
stand the precise import of it; but if it 
referred to a statement which had appeared 
in the public papers, respecting an opinion 
entertained in the highest quarter—a 
quarter which he was not at liberty to 


| mention—he had no hesitation in saying, 
that that statement was substantially cor- 


rect. He should not have presumed to 


| have made it unless upon authority; and 


if their lordships desired that he should go 
further, and state what the authority was, 
he was ready to obey their commands 
[Loud cries of “ order!” and “ go on !”). 

Earl Spencer rose to order. There was 
now no question before the House; and 
the subject had much better be brought 
forward in a formal motion, than by irre- 
gular and desultory debates. The question 
was one of the highest importance, and 
could not be disposed of in this manner. 

The Earl of Eldon said, that if the 
object was to elicit by the answer of the 
right rev. prelate the authority upon which 
he had made the statement, the question 
ought not to be entertained. 

The Earl of Harewood said, he could 
state from his own experience in parlia- 
ment, that it was not unusual to put ques- 
tions; and he was the more induced to 
put this one, because no answers were given 
to some that were recently asked. It was 
only said by noble” lords opposite, that if 


any motion was made on a question aftect- 


ing the stability of the government, then 


| the necessary information would be afforded. 


He had no desire to provoke discussion. 
All he wanted to know was, what he had 
now ascertained, that the right rev. prelate 
had authority for, doing what he had 
done. 

The Marquis of Lansdown wished to 
make a few observations, in reply to what 
had been stated by the noble earl. [t was 
merely as a matter of courtesy that ques- 
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tiotis were ariswered ; and he did not con- 
ceive that any noble lord was bound to do 
so, until the matter came before the 
House in a regular form. But it must 
rest in the bosoms of noble lords on that 
side of the House, whether they would 
driswer the questions put to them or not; 
and it well became the right reverend 
prelate to pause in his discretion before 
he proceeded further. If he must a. 
pose, that the object was to elicit from the 
right reverend prelate that which, as a 
privy-councillor, he was bound not to dis- 
close, then he must feel, that, were he to 
do so, he would take upon himself a most 
serious responsibility. It was not, how- 
ever, likely that the right reverend prelate 
would commit himself by giving advice 
under circumstances which never were, and 
never could be, recognised by parliament. 
He was quite sure the House would not 
insist on the disclosure now sought to be 
obtained—no, not even if a motion were 
made on the subject. 

Earl Grey concurred entirely with those 
noble lords who thought it better to post- 
pone all discussion, until the question as- 
sumed some tangible shape. But he wished 
to say one word as to the situation in which 
they stood, in consequence of the question 
put to the right reverend prelate. What 


his noble friend (the marquis of Lansdown) | 


said, respecting the right of refusing to 
answer questions was perfectly true ; 
though, by the practice of parliament, they 
were frequently put. For his own part, 
he thought it very improper to press for 
answers, which the parties to whom the 
questions were put might feel themselves 
every way justified in refusing to give. 
But, in the present case it appeared that, 
to a question of the greatest importance, 
a distinct answer was given. The right 
rey, tara stated, that, if the noble earl 
alluded to what appeared in the news- 
papers, that statement was substantially 
correct: and he understood him, at the 
same time, to say, that he would not have 
been so presumptuous as to make it with- 
out sufficient authority. Therefore, they 
were now in this predicament—that a state- 
ment was made, under authority, upon a 
subject of the greatest importance—one 
which he should not now allude to more 
particularly ; and thus far, at least, ground 
was laid for the noble carl, or any other 
noble lord, to bring forward a motion, for 
taking the opinion of parliament on the 
proceeding, and on the conduct of the 
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advisérs of the Crown. In his opinion, 
the sooner the present diseussion dropped, 
the better. 

Lord Rolle said, he had heard with 
great satisfaction that the statemetit in 
question liad been made. 

The Earl of Harrowby said, that the 
atiswer of the right rev. prelate ought not 
to be taken in the sense in which it 
seemed to have been interpreted by the 
noble earl. Had the House put upon the 
words the interpretation given to them by 
the noble earl and others, it was its duty 
to interfere, and stop the right rev. prelate 
from proceeding further. He himself was 
not blind to the importance of the ques- 
tion; he was not blind to the object for 
| which it was put; he was not blind to the 
impropriety of suggesting a private ques- 
tion to a privy-councillor, in order to ascer- 
tain the private sentiments of the individual 
on whose head the crown might be placed, 
upon a great question, at a time when that 
question remained to be discussed. This 
was destructive of the character, and in- 
compatible with the privileges of parlia- 
ment: it made it unfit that they should sit 
there, mocking themselves and the country 
with the idea, that they were discharging 
their duty, while they permitted it to be 
supposed that, on any measure which was 
pending, or about to be pending, the 
| sovereign had formed a previous deter- 
| mination. No noble lord ought to presume 
| to ascertain beforehand, what might be the 





| private determination of the sovereign of 


the country, on a subject which must come 
before parliament, aad on which he must 
| take or reject the advice of those who were 
his confidential servants. This was not 


it was, those who had so strenuously en- 
deavoured to establish a free representation 
had fought and bled in vain. On these 
grounds, he trusted that the question would 
never be discussed ; and in whatever form 
it might be brought forward—whether re- 
gular or otherwise— that it would meet 
with a direct and indignant negative. 

Earl Grey said, that if the question was 
brought forward in the manner which he 
should propose, he was persuaded it would 
not meet with a negative; nay, he should 
even expect the support of the noble earl 
himself—concurring, as he did, in every 
sentiment which he had expressed. It 
appeared to him, however, that the noble 
earl should have reserved to another occa- 
sion the remarks he had made upon a 





the true doctrine of the constitution. If 
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question which, most of all others, affect- 
ed the independence of parliament. 

The Earl of Harewood said, that what- 
ever impropriety there might be in intro- 
ducing the subject, he was prepared to 
take all the blame and responsibility upon 
himself. He knew that the question was 
one of great delicacy; but, when a com- 
munication on the subject was made to 
large bodies of men, he felt that it was no 
longer of a private, but public nature. 

The conversation then dropped. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, May 21. 

Emicration.| Mr. Maxwell said, 
that he held in his hand a petition con- 
nected with the subject of Emigration. 
The House would bear in recollection, 
that sometime ago the case of a number 
of poor people, inhabitants of Renfrew- 
shire, in Scotland, came before that House, 
when, being referred to the committee on 
Emigration, it was taken fully into con- 
sideration by them. The case excited the 
greatest attention, as it naturally ought to 
have done, not only amongst the members 
of the Emigration committee, but also 
amongst those of the Relief committee, 
who managed the distribution of the fund 
supplied by public subscription for the 
relief of the distressed manufacturers. 
This committee made a proposition to the 
Emigration committee, which, under the 
circumstances, was acceded to by the 
latter. It appeared, that such was the 
degree of distress which was then expe- 
rienced by the Scotch manufacturers, that 
the London committee proposed to apply 
a sum of 25,0002. provided that a further 
sum of 50,0002. could be obtained from 
government by the Emigration committee, 
to enable the suffering body of manufac- 
turers to migrate from this country. The 
offer was, after consideration, accepted 
by the latter, and a report was made re- 
commending the grant. The report was 
laid before government; as it was neces- 
sary that the sanction of the chancellor of 
the Exchequer should be obtained before 
the grant of a sum could be obtained from 
parliament. He was 





knowing what was the intention of go- 
vernment with respect to this report. 

Mr. Canning said, he could assure the 
hon. gentleman, that the question was 
one which had occupied many anxious 
hours of the time of his majesty’s minis- 


now desirous of 
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ters; and, if the conclusion to which the 
had ultimately come was not one whieh 
would meet the wishes of the hon. gentle- 
man or his constituents, it was because 
his majesty’s government had _ preferred 
that course of conduct, which sound po- 
licy, and a due attention to the best in- 
terests of the country, recommended. The 
state of the case was shortly this :—In the 
progress of the labours of the Emigration 
committee, there came to their knowledge 
instances of peculiarly aggravated distress 
in certain parts of England and Scotland, 
the urgent nature of which demanded a 
prompt and separate consideration. The 
committee, at the same time, received a 
communication from a committee appointed 
to manage the funds subscribed by pri- 
vate benevolence for the relief of the dis- 
tressed manufacturers, in which they pro- 
posed to give a sum of money, to be ap- 
plied to the service of those necessitous 
persons, on the supposition that the Emi- 
gration committee would be able to pro- 
cure the advance of another and a larger 
sum for the same purpose. The Emigra- 
tion committee took this tender into con- 
sideration, and the result of their delibe- 
rations came before the government. There 
was no reason why government should not 
have considered the subject, and why 
they should not have permitted the appli- 
cation to be made to parliament. But, 
before any decisive step was taken, reports, 
he was happy to be able to say, reached 
government, representing that a gradual, 
sensible, growing improvement had taken 
place in the manufacturing districts of the 
country—that though wages were not 
high, yet that there was no want of work 
—and that, as it was represented to him, 
all willing hands were now in a state of 
employment. Acting upon these repre- 
sentations, when he saw the gentlemen of 
the committee this morning, with whom 
he had an interview preparatory to the 
present question being put, he thought 
himself justified in putting this question 
to them, “If, now that an improvement 
has taken place, and sensible as you must 
be of the great impolicy and inconvenience 
of granting large sums of public money, 
to redress temporary and local distress, 
are you, under the circumstances, pre- 
pared to enforce your application?” The 
general and immediate answer was, ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly not; for that it was under the 
pressure of an immediate exigence that 
they had originally communicated with 
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the government, and that, as the reason 
for a deviation from the course always 
pursued by the government had ceased to 
exist, the committee forbore to urge that 
it should be acted upon.” Government 
had, therefore, only one principle to fol- 
low, and to retract the encouragement 
which it might have given to the applica- 
tion for a public grant of money. It was 
impossible to omit that opportunity of 
doing justice to the merits of the com- 
mittee, who by their assiduity, their promp- 
titude, their judicious selection of that 
which was to be refused and that which 
was to be granted, had kept the country, 
through a period of peril, in a state of 
tranquillity ; the benefit of which could 
only be valued by those who remembered 
what had taken place under the pressure 
of distress at former periods. If the go- 
vernment was not then prepared to go all 
the lengths which the petitioners might 
be disposed to require, it was a happy 
consolation to know, that the urgency of 
the distress, which alone would justify the 
interference called for, was now removed. 
Mr. Baring was of opinion, that it was 
of the greatest importance to have the 
subject of emigration fully considered. He 
hoped that something permanent might be 
done for the benefit of the country gene- 
rally, not only the manufacturing, but the 
agricultural, districts, particularly Sussex, 
which was overloaded with a wretched po- 
pulation, living on charity and the poor- 
rates, in the most miserable condition, and 
constituting, by their wretchedness, an 
enormous charge on the cultivators of the 
land. In the course of the inquiries of 
the Emigration committee, they had learned 
that there were cases of distress in Lanca- 
shire, Renfrewshire, and Lanarkshire, so 
urgent, that, in conjunction with the 
Relief committee, they had recommended 
them to the attention of his majesty’s go- 
vernment, with a view to facilitate the im- 
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by a very extraordinary state of things. 
The resolution was passed unanimously in 
the committee; but he had no hesitation 
in saying, that the reasons stated by the 
right hon. gentleman were perfectly good, 
for now withholding the grant. 

Mr. W. Horton begged to declare, on 
the part of the Emigration committee, that 
the pecuniary relief they proposed to af- 
ford to those who were disposed to emi- 
grate, was intended solely for a particular de- 
scription of persons, the hand-loom weavers, 
and founded upon the peculiarity and ur- 
gency of their particular case. Now, as it 
appeared that that peculiarity of case and ur- 
gency of distress had ceased, the committee 
adopted the course which had been already 
explained. The report of the whole pro- 
ceeding would, he hoped, be soon in a 
state to be laid on the table of that House ; 
and it would be then seen, that the money 
of the country had been in no instance idly 
expended. 


New ApMinistrRaAtion.] Sir 7. Leth- 
bridge wished to take the opportunity of 
asking a question of the chancellor of the 
Exchequer. What he was now going to 
address to the right hon. gentleman had 
reference to a question which he had asked 
of him some eight or ten days ago, and 
upon which, not having been then satis- 
iied, he was most anxious to obtain a full 
explanation. This question was the more 
necessary, in consequence of what had re- 
cently occurred in another place, where 
statements made by a noble lord, formerly 
the colleague of the right hon. gentleman, 


| had made it more incumbent than ever on 


that right hon. gentleman, for the clearing 
up of the doubts which beset his mind, 
and that of the country at large, to give 
some explanation of the circumstances 
which led to the dissolution of the late, 
and the formation of the present, adminis- 
tration. His question went to this—whe- 


mediate emigration of the suffering indi- | ther the right hon. gentleman was or was 
viduals. The Relief committee considered | not in communication with the leader or 
the whole matter so important, that they | leaders of his late opponents in that House, 


thought they could not better employ their 
funds than by giving relief, not in the eva- 
nescent form of passing charity, but in the 
shape of permanent provision against fu- 
ture distress, by enabling the sufferers to 
leave the country. The Emigration com- 





|and whether or not overtures had been 


made by those leader or leaders to join and 
support his measures, if he should be 
placed at the head of the government of 
the country? That, he believed, was the 


| substance of the question; and, in the 


mittee was disposed, in furtherance of this ' answer, if he understood it rightly, the 
object, to have advised the expenditure of | right hon. gentleman admitted fully, that 


50,0002. He was quite aware that such a | 
justified | 


recommendation would alone be 
VOL. XVII. 


he had received such a communication 
from such leader or leaders, or words to 
¢ 
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that effect. He believed he was correct in 
assuming that the right hon. gentleman 
made such an admission. But, at the same 
time, he had asked, when it was the right 
hon. gentleman had received the communi- 
cation in question ; and, as he saw no im- 
propriety in pressing the question, he trusted 
the right hon. gentleman would give such 
an answer as would satisfy the country. 
The right hon. gentleman, he was sure, 
had too much candour to complain of his 
pressing this question, and he was not sure 
that he should not entitle himself to the 
right hon. gentleman’s thanks .by the 
course which he was pursuing. What he 
asked was—when these overtures were 
made, if they had been communicated by 
the right hon. gentleman to his majesty ? 
if they had been communicated, and when, 
to his former colleagues, or any of them ? 
These queries he put thus distinctly, that 
there might be no misunderstanding as to 
terms, and he hoped to receive such an 
answer as would satisfy his mind, the mind 


of the House, and lead toa more clear un- | 
derstanding of that transaction, which it | 


was so necessary to the right hon. gentle- 
man’s character to have well understood. 


Mr. N. Calvert said, he had been of 


opinion for some time, that the hon. baro- 
net was taking a course which was irregu- 
lar, and exceedingly inconvenient; and 
in this surmise he was strengthened by the 
conclusion of the hon. baronet’s voluminous 
question. Too much of the public time 
had been already wasted upon these de- 
sultory and useless discussions; and, 
therefore, if the right hon. gentleman took 


his advice, he would not make a single | 


observation in reply to the question. 

Mr. Canning.—Sir, I would cheerfully 
comply with the suggestion of the hon. 
gentleman who has just addressed you, 
but for the conclusion of the hon. baro- 
net’s speech. 
dividing that speech into two parts ; that 
which related to certain queries which were 
propounded by him on a former day, and 
that which comprised the series of ques- 
tions he has now first suggested. If I 
should be, however, no more fortunate in 
my endeavours to convey to his mind my 
answer to those new questions, than I seem 
to have been in respect of the old ones, I 
am afraid 1 shall occupy the time of the 
House to very little purpose. Now, Sir, 


in the first place, I did not, on a former 
Occasion, admit to him what he is pleased 
to state as the substance of my admission. 





I must take the liberty of 
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To the question he then put, I distinctly 
answered “No.” And I again repeat, 
that, if by “communication,” he means, 
in effect, negotiation, I have now the same 
answer to make, “‘ No.” I had no letter 
whatever from those parties, of the descrip- 
tion to which he has alluded. But, a let- 
ter written by a certain eminent person to 
a friend of his, was undoubtedly shewn to 
me. Whether the shewing of that letter 
to a third party, the hon, baronet will be 
inclined to consider as a breach of confi- 
dence, I am not prepared to say; but, 
from it, I did collect the favourable inten- 
tions which the writer was disposed to en- 
tertain towards me. But the hon. baronet 
must give me leave to say, that he is ex- 
ceedingly mistaken indeed, if he supposed, 
that I have received no other letters of the 
same tendency. Jam afraid, he would be ex- 
tremely mortified, if he were to see the 
number of such letters which come to me. 
I receive them daily, though I do not think 
that the hon. baronet has any, the least, 
right in the world to ask me, from whom 
or to what precise effect; but, unques- 
tionably, I apprehend that I could “‘ Sear 
his eyes and blast his heart,” if I were to 
| Show him the whole of this correspondence. 
| As to the new questions put forth by the 
| hon. baronet, on the present occasion, [| 

shall, after referring him to what passed on 
| a former day, adopt the advice of an hon. 
| gentleman opposite. I will not answer 
| him one word. I will not answer him— 
| not because there are not many honourable 
| individuals, who could answer him for me, 
but because I think it well becomes the 
dignity of this House to get back, at 
length, to old parliamentary usage; and 











this irregular and extraneous character. 
I think we ought to know who are our op- 
| ponents; and, if the hon. baronet be not, 
| himself, the one great parliamentary phoenix, 
| | challenge him to bring forward his com- 
| peer, and let them boldly avow their oppo- 
, SItion. 

Mr. Brougham said, he entirely concur- 
red with the right hon. gentleman as to 
the propriety of getting back, without de- 
lay, to parliamentary usage. He, for one, 
was of opinion, that questions of this 
kind, whatever might be the tone and 
; manner in which they were put, were 
| really suggested for the sake of exciting 
discussions, which could only prove un- 





| fair, irregular, and therefore, ought never 
i 


to be encouraged. This was not the only 





not to waste its hours on discussions of 
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House in which such questions had been 
of late propounded, with the ostensible 
purpose of satisfaction, not only to par- 
liament, but to the country at large. 
Now, it of course became him to speak 
of the absent wiih all becoming respect ; 
but, from what he had not only heard 
others say in another place, but from what 
he had heard said of them, he could only 


express his unfeigned regret, that a prayer, | 
which he had heard yesterday solemnly | 





preferred, had not hitherto been fulfilled. 
He could only express his sorrow that it 
had not yet pleased Divine Providence | 
“to endue all the nobility with grace, 
wisdom, and understanding” [a laugh]. 
That a portion of the nobility was so en- 
dued he had no manner of doubt; but 
even if he were willing to suppose that 
nine tenths of them were so gifted, he 
concealed from himself or from the House, 
that the remaining portion of that illus- 
trious body was still in a condition to re- 
quire the prayers of the church. He took 
this opportunity of declaring, that he 
should still continue the cordial support 
which he had hitherto given to his ma- 
jesty’s present government; for, notwith- 
standing the implied censure of the hon. | 
baronet, he had never yet heard it authen- | 
tically stated, that it was unconstitutional, 
to say the least of it, for persons not in | 
any way ofticially connected with the go- | 
vernment, the principles, and the members 
of which possessed their approbation and 
confidence, to tender to that government 
their general support. As a friend to the 
constitution he should continue to tender, 
wholly unconnected as he was with office, 
such aid, and to give to the administra- 
tion the most cordial, as well as vigorous, | 
support it might be in his power to afford 
them. In all charity, therefore, he could 
not help expressing to the hon. baronet 
his own wish—he believed it to be the 
wish also of the House—he knew it to be 
the desire of the country, and he could 
imagine no reason why it should not be 
the desire of his majesty’s government 
also, that this his prayer to the hon. baro- | 
net should not be acceded to—he could 
not help expressing his wish, his entreaty, | 
that the hon. baronet, and those with 
whom he acted, would abandon the irre- 
gular, unparliamentary, and, to a certain 
degree, unfair, ungenerous, and unjus- 
tifiable mode of carrying on their warfare , 
with his majesty’s government. He im- | 
plored the hon. baronet, rather to come | 
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forward at once with a specific question. 
Let the hon. baronet name his day, let 
him give his notice, and no doubt every 
hon. member would cheerfully stand out 
of the way for so important a discussion. 
Let his majesty’s government be fairly put 
upon their trial before the House and the 
country, on a distinct and regular parlia- 
mentary question; and he, for one, on 
such a question, should be delighted to 
meet the hon. baronet and his friends. 

Sir T. Lethbridge said, he did not wish 
to provoke discussion, but he had received 
no answer to the question, upon the sub- 
ject of the overtures made to the right 
hon. gentleman. He wished to know dis- 
tinctly, whether the right hon. gentleman 
had made his colleagues acquainted with 
the overtures, or negotiations, which were 
made to him by the leader of their political 
opponents. He would ask that House, 
whether, as a man of honour, the right 
hon. gentleman was not bound to com- 
municate that overture to his colleagues 
the moment he received it ? 

Mr. Canning.—It may be convenient 
to the hon. baronet to know, what I have 
before stated, but which I now repeat 
with the utmost sincerity, that I will not 


answer a single question relative to the 


late transactions, unless it be brought for- 
ward as a motion. Not a single one—- 
and | appeal to the House and the country, 
whether I am not justified in this course ? 
But, in saying that nothing shall induce 
me to answer another question, I must 
and do protest against the. hon. baronet 
or any other man’s taking advantage of 
my silence, to put answers into my mouth. 
That he has no right to do [cheers]. 
The discussion here dropped. 


Criminat Justice.] Mr. Peel, in 
rising to move the order of the day, for 
referring the Larceny Laws’ Consolidation 
Bill to a committee, ventured to commit 
a small irregularity, in first moving for 
leave to brmg in a bill, which it was of 
great importance to have before the House 
in the consideration of the amendments 
in the criminal laws of the country. The 
bill to which he alluded was designed for 
the improvement of the administration of 
Criminal Justice, and was not one to which 
he anticipated any opposition. It pro- 
ceeded upon the assumption, that every 
form in the administration of justice which 
had become obsolete, and not necessary, 
— and ought to be, removed, In 
2H2 
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the alterations, therefore, which this bill 
proposed to effect, the substance of the 
existing law was in no instance affected. 
The alterations in the contemplation of 
the bill were as follow. At present, before 
a prisoner was put upon his trial, and had 
pleaded ‘Not Guilty,” he was asked, 
“‘ How will you be tried?” Now, every 
one who knew any thing of the adminis- 
tration of the criminal laws, knew how 
unnecessary this form was. It seldom 
served but to puzzle and confuse; and, 
in many instances, the answer to the 
question was such as was altogether incon- 
sistent with the gravity of the occasion. 
it was expected that the prisoner would 
answer, “ By God and my country ;” but 
sometimes the answer was dictated by 
levity, such as “I had rather not be tried 
at all;” and, frequently, the answer was 
either suggested by the gaoler, or, in the 
event of the prisoner refusing, was made 
by him altogether. Now, was it, he asked, 
necessary to retain this form at all? and 
was it not consistent with common sense, 
that when the plea of ‘‘ Not Guilty” had 
been entered, the trial might be proceeded 
with? Acting upon this view, the bill 
enacted, that when the plea of ‘“ Not 
Guilty” had been recorded, the trial might 
goon. The next part of the law, of which 
he would propose a repeal, was that which 
inflicted punishment on prisoners who, 
through obstinacy, refused to plead. He 
would propose, in all cases of treason, as 
well as of felony, that it should be a 
general rule, that the prisoner should be 
considered ‘‘ Not Guilty.” It was con- 
sistent with justice, mercy, and reason, 
that he should be considered so, merely 
for being mute, rather than otherwise ; 
that his trial should take place, and a 
verdict of acquittal, or of guilt follow, 


' 
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cases, it would be more consistent with 
justice and reason, and more satisfactory 
to public opinion, if the punishment were 
to follow, and to be apportioned to, the 
evidence given at thetrial. Although Mr. 
Justice Blackstone considered it to the 
honour of our laws that the peine forte et 
dure was abolished by the statute 12th 
George 3rd, c. 20; yet, in his opinion, it 
was necessary to go beyond that statute, 
which determined, that the standing mute 
in cases of felony, as well as of treason, 
amounted to a constructive confession, 
and to adopt a contrary rule of entertain- 
ing evidence and opportunity of defence 
on all occasions. The next alteration he 
would propose was that which incurred 
conviction from the party persisting to 
challenge beyond the number to which he 
was entitled. In cases of treason, to chal- 
lenge beyond the number was enacted to 
amount to legal conviction, and was at- 
tended with all the consequences of the 
accused party being found guilty. In 
other cases, the challenges beyond the 
proper number were declared to be null 
and void. Now, he would propose as a 
general rule, that those challenges that 
were made after the proper number was 
exhausted, should, in all cases, be declared 
null and void. He would next propose 
the correction of a great practical abuse ; 
namely, that of pleading a former attain- 
der in plea of an indictment. Now he 
would propose, that a previous conviction 
should, in future, not be a bar to an in- 
dictment, unless it were a conviction for 
the same offence to which the indictment 
referred. The last change he would pro- 
pose was, perhaps, the most important 
one. It was the total abolition of what 
was called “ Benefit of Clergy.” This 
was a most useless and unmeaning form. 


Criminal Justice. 


according to the facts proved in evidence. | To every capital offence it was annexed. 
In former times, when prisoners perse- | It was, in fact, amere mockery, and ought 
vered in being mute, the ancient punish- | no longer to encumber the Statute-book. 


ment, known by the name of peine forte et 
dure, was resorted to. Although it was 
sometimes relaxed in practice, yet in cases 
of treason, the continuing obstinately 
mute was equivalent to a conviction, and 
two such convictions had taken place, and 
execution followed: one of these was on 
a charge of murder, and the other one of 
burglary; the former occurred in 1777, 
and the latter in 1793. Now, he thought 
the extreme sentence of the law was too 
great a punishment to inflict for this 
offence; and he submitted that, in all 


| There 


| ce 


| 





were some offences to which 
without benefit of clergy” was annexed, 
in which case immunities were provided 
for peers ; but, as these cases were only 
two; namely, sacrilege and horse-stealing, 
he thought, with respect to these two, it 
was not necessary to observe any particu- 
lar exemption, and that the abolition of 
this form might be general, and extend to 
allcases. In allcrimes of a capital nature, 
where it was intended that the punishment 
of death should remain, that punishment 
was to be declared, without mentioning 
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benefit of clergy. When, in addition to 
the present, the offences against the person 
and forgery were comprehended, nearly 
the whole of our Criminal Law would be 
consolidated. He meant to introduce a 
clause to prevent the endless repetition of 
singular and plural, masculine and femi- 
nine, &c. This clause had been drawn 
up by a gentleman from whom he had re- 
ceived the most invaluable assistance in 
the whole of his undertaking; he meant 
sir J. Richardson. He apologised for 
having trespassed so long on the attention 
of the House. The bills, last session, had 
stood for commitment. Under the cir- 
cumstances which had since taken place, 
he regretted the delay which had occurred 
in their progress. He had, however, sub- 
mitted them to some of the most learned 
men in the country—men whose talents 
and experience qualified them to give the 
best opinions on the subject, and had 
received from them a number of valuable 
suggestions.—The right hon. gentleman 
concluded by moving “for leave to bring 
in a Bill for improving the Administration 
of Justice in Criminal Cases.” 

Mr. Wynn expressed his concurrence | 
in the emendations of his right hon. 
friend’s bill, and the sentiments by which 
he had introduced it to the notice of the | 
House. It had occurred to him, however, | 
with reference to the clause about prisoners | 
standing mute, that it might happen, that | 
they did really stand mute from the visita- | 
tion of God; that they might really be | 
incapable of making a defence, from being | 
seized with phrenzy or idiocy prior to their | 
arraignment. He thought it might be as | 
well if a previous inquiry were instituted | 
to ascertain if the party were insane. He | 
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Mr. Brougham thought the first sug- 
gestion of the President of the Board of 
Control a good one. If a jury found such 
a person mute from obstinacy, to enter a 
plea of guilty, as was the practice at pre- 
sent, was a most harsh proceeding ; since 
the person was punished for obstinacy. 
It was the old law, that he should under- 
go the pressure of a heavy stone on his 
breast, and Mr. Justice Blackstone’ had 
very properly considered that alteration 
of the law, by which so savage a practice 
was abolished, a comparative improvement 
in our Criminal laws. Now, if the jury 
found the prisoner mute by malice, he was 
put on his trial; but he thought it would 
be better, in cases where the prisoner was 
found mute by the visitation of God, to 
let the law remain as it was, than to give 
so large a discretion to the court as that 
proposed by the right hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Sturges Bourne said, that the 
House and the-country were under the 
greatest obligations to the right hon. gen- 
tleman for the attention he had bestowed 
upon this most important subject ; a sub- 
ject which he should be sorry to see in 
any but such hands. The abolition of the 
benefit of clergy would be as important an 
alteration in the law, and as entitled to be 
applauded by every one, as was the in- 
crease of the punishment for a second of- 
fence. 

The Attorney-General concurred in 
praising the meritorious exertions of the 
right hon. gentleman. He lamented it as 
a misfortune, that, owing to his having 
been on circuit, and to other circum- 
stances, he had been unable to render 
himself master of the details of the bill. 
Although the principle of consolidating so 





was quite sure that the abolition of benefit | many statutes in one act was admirable, 
of clergy would be an advantage ; but he | yet it was obvious that, if the execution 
was not quite clear that the privileges of ; were not good, the whole design must fail. 
the peers were not mure largely trenched | Unless the object in view were accomplish- 


upon than his right hon. friend had stated ; | 
and whether, in cases of bigamy and man- 
slaughter, they had not privileges which , 
would be touched. In the case of the | 
duchess of Kingston, who was convicted of 
bigamy, the benefit of clergy was claimed ; 
and when the penalty of burning on the 
hand was to be substituted as the milder 
punishment, she claimed the privilege of 
the peerage, and escaped. 

Mr. Peel said, he had introduced aclause | 
empowering the court, in a case of stand- 
ing mute, to have a plea of not guilty 


entered or not entered, at their discretion, | 


| present. bill. 
himself against being considered a party 
to it, if in its result it should be found 
‘not to be so good as was expected. 


ed by the most clear, distinct, and intelli- 
gible, provisions, instead of saving labour 
to the judges and the professors of the law, 
it would very much increase their present 
toils. He by no means intended to say 
that such would be the consequence of the 
He only wished to guard 


Mr. Peel entirely concurred with the 


_hon. and learned gentleman, that, if the 
| execution of the bill were not good, the 


principle would be useless. He could 
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only say, that there had been some expe- 
rience of a bill of a similar description, 
by which eighty or ninety statutes had 
been consolidated, and which had now 
been two years in operation; and yet not 
a single representation had been made to 
him of any objection to that measure. 
He had consulted a number of persons 
concerned in the administration of the 
law ; and he must say, for the honour of 
the profession, that he had never met with 
a member of it who was not always ready 
to give him every possible assistance and 
advice. He could name, among many 
others, Mr. Starkie, Mr. Russell, and 
others, and all the judges. 

Mr. Ferguson, while he admitted that 
the exertions of the right hon. gentleman 
were most meritorious, observed, that when 
a proceeding consolidating a hundred and 
twenty-seven acts of parliament, was pro- 
posed, they ought to know the legal au- 
thority on which such proceeding was 
founded. He thought it would have been 
very desirable if the Attorney-general had 
had an opportunity of considering the mea- 
sure from beginning to end. The best 
plan would have been to have referred the 
subject to the consideration of a commis- 
sion of eminent persons thoroughly con- 
versant with the criminal law, and who 
would have immediately known what were 
the precise parts of the existing law which 
it was desirable to retain. Whenso many 
statutes were swept away, the probability 
was, that, in the new measure, provisions 
might be omitted which it would be most 
expedient to preserve. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 22. 


Court of CoancERY—JURISDICTION 
1x Matters or Bankruptcy.] Mr. 
M. A. Taylor, in rising to submit to the 
House his motion relative to the Separa- 
tion of Cases of Bankruptcy from the Juris- 
diction of the Court of Chancery, felt him- 
self called upon to occupy the attention of 
the,House at some, though, he trusted, 
at no very protracted, length. Oftenas he 
had advocated this question before the 
House, he felt that he should be unable 
to discharge what he considered to be his 
duty to the public, unless the House 
would lend him its serious attention. 


Questions of this nature were not, in ge- 
neral, very palatable to the House, because 
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they did not afford any opportunity for the 
display of eloquence, or for the introduc- 
tion of such topics as were calculated to 
contribute to the amusement of the House. 
He wished particularly to impress upon 
the minds of honourable gentlemen the 
nature of the measure which it was his in- 
tention to introduce, and upon which he 
meant to take the sense of the House. 
The question was one of no ordinary im- 
portance ; it was not a question of an iso- 
lated character, but a question in which 
the whole body of the people of England 
was deeply interested. He was satisfied 
that, without some such reform in the bu- 
siness of the court of Chancery as that 
which he should submit to the House, all 
attempts to relieve the suitor would be in- 
effectual. He had been repeatedly told, on 
former occasions, in bringing this subject 
before the House, that, to recommend to 
the House any reform of the business of 
the court of Chancery was to pronounce 
a libel on the character of the Chancellor. 
“Let the good man,” it was said, “ who 
holds the office of Chancellor, live out his 
time; and then, if you will, reform the 
court.” Such was the language which 
was formerly urged against proposed forms 
of the court of Chancery. He had yet 
to learn whether, after the changes which 
had lately taken place, he should be sup- 
ported in his attempt to introduce reform. 
At any rate, he would do his duty, and 
let the government do theirs. The whole 
truth should be fairly stated. If the sys- 
tem still worked ill, its defects should be 
still exposed; for it was absurd to say, 
that new brooms would sweep better than 
the old, and that, therefore, there was no 
necessity to introduce reform. The ques- 
tion which he was about to bring under 
the consideration of the House was not 
one of a complicated nature. He should, 
in discussing it, appeal to the plain com- 
mon sense of honourable members. Cases 
of Bankruptcy were not originally appended 
to the great seal; they were appended to 
it by statute, as the jurisdiction in cases of 
lunacy had been added by a special man- 
date. To men of plain intellect like him- 
self, it was perfectly clear, that the indi- 
vidual filling the office of Chancellor had 
more to do than human power was capa- 
ble of performing, and that the wisest 
course would be to rid him of an appendage 
to his office which was not of the essence 
of the great seal. There would be no 
difficulty in selecting a person to discharge 
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with efficacy the duties of which he pro- 

sed to relieve the Chancellor. He was 
sorry that he did not see a right hon. gen- 
tleman in his place, whom he should have 
reminded, if he had been present, of an 
expression which had fallen from him on 
aformeroccasion. He begged to say, that 
he never quarrelled with men for changing 
their opinions: all he did was to defend 
his own opinions; and on this occasion 
he might be permitted to say, that some 
of the greatest men who had ever adorned 
this country entertained the same opinions. 
It was certainly with some astonishment 
he had heard that the motion he intended 
to make that night was to be opposed. 
That motion was merely, that the House 
should resolve itself into a committee, to 
take into consideration the statute of the 
13th Elizabeth, and such subsequent 
statutes as gave to the lord. Chancellor 
jurisdiction in matters of bankruptcy. He 
had often had occasion to bring this ques- 
tion before the House, to expose the de- 
lays of the court of Chancery, and to en- 
deavour to introduce some reforms calcu- 
lated to benefit the suitor; but he had al- 
ways been met by the assertion, that the 
introduction of such questions was an at- 
tack on the character of the Chancellor. 
No man could entertain a higher respect 
than he did for the great and splendid 
talents, and the profound legal knowledge, 
of the late Chancellor; but he had often 
felt surprise, that, when that learned per- 
son saw every day before him the mischief 
resulting from the state of the court of 
Chancery, he had made no attempt to re- 
form the abuses of the existing system. 
He trusted that if he did not succeed in 
his motion to-night, he should succeed on 
some other night; for he was determined 
not to abandon the question. There were 
some gentlemen in that House who were 
disposed to attribute all the evils arising 
from the court of Chancery to one man, 
and others who entirely differed from them 
in thatopinion, For his part, he stood upon 
his own opinions; and he thought they 
were not to be told, at this time of day, 
that parliament ought to wait because 
there was a new administration, and a new 
judge of the courtof Chancery. Itshould 
be recollected, that no effectual step had 
yet been taken to reform the court of 
Chancery. None of the recommendations 
in the Report drawn up by his lamented 
friend, sir S. Romilly, had been adopted ; 
and the country had little reason to place 
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any confidence in promises of reform, un- 
less parliament determined to carry such 
promises into effect. Towards the noble 
lord who now filled the office of lord Chan- 
cellor, he had no feeling but one of kind- 
ness. He had no doubt that, raised and 
elevated as he had been to that high dig- 
nity, and aware as he must be,.of the ruin 
and distress which had been occasioned 
by the existing system—ruin and distress 
which in many cases that he could detail, 
were enough to make a man’s heart bleed 
—he would, at the first blush, think of 
improvement ; but he might also think of 
the profits arising from cases of bankruptcy. 
The present Master of the Rolls, a parti- 
cular friend of his, had, by his eminent 
services in the office of Vice-chancellor, 
assisted by the exertions of sir William 
Grant, while he remained as Master of the 
Rolls, contributed, in a great degree, to 
preserve the character of the court. He 
was convinced, indeed, that if it had not 
been for their efforts, the court of Chan- 
cery could not have gone on; and he be- 
lieved there was not one of the late ap~ 
pointments or elevations which had given 
greater satisfaction, than that of the pro- 
motion of that learned person to the Rolls. 
He contended, however, that the delays of 
the court of Chancery took their date long 
previous to the time of lord Eldon. Many 
persons supposed they were owing to the 
conduct of solicitors, but he knew that 
the body of that profession had several 
times attempted to remedy the evil.—The 
hon. gentleman then entered into adefence 
of the conduct of the solicitors of that 
court, and related some circumstances con- 
nected with their efforts to amend the prac- 
tice. About three years ago a commission 
had been appointed to inquire as well into 
the best means of remedying the delays of 
that court, as into the question of what 
part of the business could be withdrawn ; 
and, after two years’ investigation, the 
learned person, now elevated to the dig- 
nity of lord Chancellor, introduced a bill 
into that House, founded upon the recom- 
mendations of the Report. That bill, 
however, thus founded upon the recom- 
mendations of that commission, contained 
propositions and clauses so absurd and 
ridiculous, that no member of that House, 
who had any common sense, could be 
found to support it; and, after a short 
time, it was withdrawn under a pretence 
of the late period of the session. On the 
11th of March, 1813, when he had brought 
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forward his propositions upon the subject 
of the Vice-chancellor’s bill, the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Canning) declared, “it 
seemed to him most advisable, that some 
amendment should be proposed, which 
might tend to relieve the Chancellor, by 
stripping his office of some great limb of 
its ordinary business, There was no part 
of that business the abstraction of which 
would be liable to less objection than that 
which was not of the essence of the office, 
but only superadded to it by statute,” 
He had consequently stated, on a former 
occasion, that, if any one proposed such 
an amendment, and if the House adopted 
it, he should support the bill with his 
vote. The right hon. gentleman having 
expressed those opinions upon the subject 
then, he called upon him to support them 
now; and he, at the same time, hoped 
the whole administration would step for- 
ward and give him their support, in com- 
pliance with the. unanimous expression of 
the feeling of the country. He had con- 
versed with all classes, agricultural and 
commercial, and he was bound to say, 
that they all viewed the delays and evils 
of the court of Chancery in the same light. 
They declared, one and all, that the court 
of Chancery produced such inordinate 
expenses, and such vexatious delays, that 
it amounted almost to a high misdemean- 
our in the government to suffer their con- 
tinuance. As a proof of the opinions en- 
tertained by commercial men on the sub- 
ject of the present administration of the 
Bankrupt-laws, he would beg to refer the 
House to a Report made in March last, 
by the committee appointed by the com- 
mon council of the city of London, to in- 
quire into the state of the law and its in- 
fluence upon the interests of trade. As 
that Report had not yet been published, 
and members of the House could not be 
supposed much acquainted with its pur- 
port, he would take leave to read an ex- 
tract or two for their information. The 
Report states, “that the committee hay- 
ing been appointed to take into its consi- 
deration the propriety of presenting peti- 
tions to both Houses of Parliament for 
constituting a regular tribunal for the 
administration of the Bankrupt-laws, cer- 
tify to the court, that, after having pro- 
eured copies of the opinions of many pro- 
fessional men, and the evidence of some 
of the most respectable merchants, bankers, 
and traders, in the city of London, and 
having corresponded with some of the 
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most respectable merchants and traders 
in Liverpool, Gloucester, Bristol, Man- 
chester, and elsewhere, as well as with the 
most eminent barristers, solicitors and, 
commissioners, in those towns ; and that, 
after having considered their evidence, 
annexed to the Report, and looking to all 
the information they had received on this 
most important subject—they are fully of 
opinion that the present state of the Bank- 
rupt-laws, as now administered in this 
country, is totally inconsistent, and at 
variance with the intention and meaning 
of the original constitution of those laws ; 
and that the present system of the admi- 
nistration of the Bankrupt-laws falls short 
of the necessities required by the commer- 
cial interests of this country; and that, 
after having witnessed the nature of the 
administration of the law by the court of 
Commissioners, they are strongly of opin- 
ion, that the Bankrupt-law requires speedy 
and material alteration.” The expression 
of such opinions, the hon. gentleman ob- 
served, connected with and supported by 
such testimony, from all classes of society, 
rendered little observation necessary from 
him with respect to the necessity of the 
separation he required of bankruptcy from 
the great seal.-—- The hon. member then 
adverted to the opinions expressed by sir 
Samuel Romilly upon the subject of the 
secretary of bankrupts not being an ac- 
countable officer; and read, from the Re- 
port of the Chancery Commission, of which 
he was chairman, a passage in sir Samuel 
Romilly’s own hand-writing, relative to 
the inexpediency of suffering the lord 
Chancellor to derive, as he did at present, 
a great portion of his emoluments from 
the fees received by officers, while he did 
not acknowledge that he so received them. 
The consequence of such a proceeding 
was, that if the officer took a larger fee 
than he was entitled to, the Chancellor, 
upon an appeal to him, was compelled, as 
a judge, to pronounce an opinion, in a 
case where he was directly interested. 
These fees, if they were necessary to com- 
pose a salary to the lord Chancellor, it 
was then proposed to abolish altogether, 
and to increase the Chancellor's salary by 
a sum equal to their amount; for it never 
could be supposed, that the highest officer 
in the kingdom was to be supported by 
what might be considered nothing short 
of a tax upon distress and insolvency. If 
he wanted any argument for a separation 





of these duties of the Chancellor,he thought 
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this part of the fees taken by the secre- 
tary to be sufficient. Lord Thurlow had 
settled the reversion of the office upon 
an infant; and whether lord Eldon 
had given it to his son or not he did 
not know, but he thought it disgraceful 
to the country, that so much money 
should be paid when no work was done. 

Two objections had been raised to se- 
parating the bankruptcy business from the 
creat seal. The first was, that a consider- 
able degree of ability and legal experience 
was required for bankruptcy; and _ the 
next objection was, that the time of the 
judges would not be sufficiently employed, 
if that business was separated from the 
great seal. The hon. member then re- 
ferred to the Chancery Report, and read 
various extracts, tending to show the time 
which was occupied by the court of Chan- 
cery in disposing of questions connected 
with bankruptcy. If they would look to 
the state of the Bankrupt-laws in this 
country, and consider the numerous intri- 
cate questions that grew out of them, they 
would find that bankruptcy cases alone 
were sufficient to occupy the whole of any 
judge’s time. With respect to suits in 
Equity, as the system had formerly gone 
on, there was a nominal, but, as it appeared 
to him, no real, appeal ; for that could not 
be called an appeal which merely brought 
a case decided by an individual in one 
place, before the same individual in ano- 
ther. Would it not, then, be proper, where 
there were thousands and tens of thousands 
of pounds depending, to appoint an indi- 
vidual, to whom an effectual appeal could 
be made? When an arrear of business 
was formerly complained of, it was asserted, 
that it could not be got through without 
the assistance of two judges. There were 
at present two judges sitting, besides the 
lord Chancellor; yet the arrear, to a certain 
extent, continued. Why, then, should 
they not have a judge permanently 
established, for the purpose of deciding in 
bankruptcy cases? An individual placed 
in the department would have sufficient, 
and more than sufficient, to do. That 
there was a great evil in the system was 
clear ; and why that evil should be con- 
tinued, it was impossible for him to ima- 
gine. It ought to be remedied ; and that, 
too, without delay. Could any person 
assert that the practice of the court of 
Chancery, for some few years past, was 
not such as to extort the disapprobation of 
every thinking man in the country? He 
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did not mean to blame the late lord Chan- 
cellor; but he certainly did censure the 
system. He felt, to use the language of 
Mr. Shadwell, that no three angels could 
discharge the onerous duties of the office 
of lord Chancellor, as it was at present 
constituted. | Under these circumstances, 
he was perfectly convinced, that the sepa- 
ration of bankruptcy cases from the juris- 
diction of the great seal would give the 
highest degree of satisfaction to the country. 
If gentlemen did not feel the misery which 
was inflicted on those unfortunate persons 
who became suitors in the court of Chan- 
cery—if they did not commiserate those 
who suffered under the existing system of 
delay in that court (delay occasioned by 
multiplicity and variety of business), then 
he feared that nothing which he could urge 
would convince them of the necessity of 
separating the bankruptcy cases from the 
jurisdiction of the lord Chancellor. He 
called for inquiry ; and, where so prominent 
an evil appeared, he trusted that the House 
would receive favourably the motion which 
he was about to submit to their considera- 
tion. In the view he had taken of this 
subject, he might be mistaken; but he 
had the consolation to know, that, if he 
erred, he erred with the public at large. 
Those, however, who might attempt to 
keep up the present system, would, he 
believed, in the end find themselves in 
error; and that error should be pointed 
out and exposed, if he had life. In his 
opinion, the government ought to take up 
a subject of such immense importance, and 
thus relieve a private individual, like him- 
self, from bringing it forward. It was ad- 
mitted, that his views on the question were 
generally correct; and he felt, most 
decidedly, that a greater boon could not 
be bestowed on the country, than the 
separation of the jurisdiction in bankruptcy 
cases from the great seal. Such an act 
would do the government honour, and 
would, in a very eminent degree, benefit 
the nation. Whether, however, the govern- 
ment did or did not take that course, 
nothing should deter him from taking the 
sense of the House now, and at all other 
convenient times, on this important ques- 
tion. The hon. gentleman concluded by 
moving, ‘That the House resolve itself 
into a Committee of the whole House, to 
consider of the statute of the 13th of 
Elizabeth, and such subsequent statutes, as 
give to the lord High Chancellor of England 
Jurisdiction in matters of Bankruptcy.” 
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The Aétorney-General said, that he 
should not be doing justice to his own 
feelings, nor to the character of his hon. 
and learned friend, if he did not acknow- 
ledge him to be one of the most zealous, 
consistent, and persevering, advocates for a 


revision of, and an alteration in, the prac- | 
tice of the court of Chancery, that had | 


ever appeared in the House of Commons ; 


and though it was not his good fortune to | 


agree with his hon. and learned friend, 
generally, in his view of the question, yet 
he thought the public were under great 
obligations to him, for bringing a subject 
of this nature before the House, and he 


doubted not that its discussion would be | 


found advasatageous. If he could perceive 
that any practical object was likely to be 
gained ; the House resolving itself into a 


committee, he should not be disposed to | 
But | 


offer any opposition to the motion. 
his hon. and learned friend had not 


alluded to any specific plan which he | 


meant to submit to the committee; and 


therefore he conceived the motion, having | 


no clear and distinct ulterior objegt in 
view, was unnecessary. If his hon. and 
learned friend had demonstrated some plan 
—if he had pointed out some tangible 
proceeding—which the House was likely 


to adopt, after it had been examined, that | 


would have been suflicient to induce him 
to withhold his opposition to the motion ; 
but, as he was satisfied, so far as his own 
opinion went, that no such thing would 
emanate from the committee, he felt 
it to be his duty to oppose the propo- 
sition of his hon. and learned friend. 
His reasons for that opposition were very 
short. The arguments which he had to 


offer, and the facts that he had to state, | 
in support of his view of the case, lay | 


in an extremely narrow compass, and he 
hoped to dispose of them very soon. 
had always thought that they ought not 
hastily to make places to fit particular 
men, but that they ought to find men to 
fit particular places. His hon. and learned 
friend would recollect that this was one of 


his (the Attorney-general’s) arguments | 


against making alterations in the court of 
Chancery — alterations which had, from 
their nature, the effect of imposing addi- 
tional burdens on the public. He had 


not the honour of being a member of that | 
House at the time the Vice-chancellor’s | 


court was the subject of discussion; but 
the same objection was then made by the 
learned gentleman who afterwards filled 


He | 
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the situation of Vice-chancellor, to the 
| alteration then proposed. In considering 
| this question, it was not his intention nor 
his wish to make allusion further than the 
case required, to the late lord Chancellor. 
No individual, who knew that noble lord, 
could speak of him without feelings of re- 
| spect, both as a man and as a judge. His 
' hon. and learned friend had stated, that 
if any thing more than another was calcu- 
lated to produce dissatisfaction with the 
proceedings in Chancery, it was that consti- 
tutional caution, that slowness of decision, 
which amounted to delay ; and which, in 
_ its practical effects on the suitors of that 
court, while it gave satisfaction to some, 
created dissatisfaction and discontent 
amongst many. Now, if there should be 
found in an individual placed in that high 
situation any peculiar excess of caution 
(which was in itself a laudable quality) 
| that gave dissatisfaction, it did nat follow 
that they must, of necessity, resort to a 
multiplication of judges, and to an entirely 
new-modelling of the court. That, he 
_ feared, would not cure the evil. The very 
learned and eminent individual who was 
, the second Vice-chancellor, sir J. Leach, 
had expressed the same opinion in that 
House ; and the truth of that opinion was 
afterwards fully illustrated.—He should 
| now proceed to state a few facts, from 
_ which he would deduce this inference, that, 
with three efficient judges (and such they 
| had) there was not the least necessity for 
| subtracting from the court of Chancery 
any part of the jurisdiction which it now 
possessed ; nor would the public have any 
_cause to complain, that the bankruptcy 
cases were not separated from the great 
seal. He did not mean to say, that if the 
legislature chose to disjoin these powers, 
no person could be found adequate to the 
fair adjudication of bankruptcy cases : he 
entertained no superstitious fear that they 
could not find an individual calculated 
to perform the functions of a separate 
judge in those cases; but, before they 
adopted such a course of policy, he 
thought it was necessary that its expedi- 
ency should be established. He should 
now advert to the business in the court of 
Chancery during the last year. Heshould 
take the whole of the cases of all descrip- 
tions, and then point out what the late 
| Vice-chancellor had done to relieve the 
court from the burden by which it was 
pressed. His hon. and learned friend, as 
| well as many other hon. members, well 
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knew the course of practice in Chancery ; | only left one hundred and thirty causes in 
but, as it might not be equally well known | the first class, nine in the second, and 


to all, he should briefly describe it. The 
first proceeding in a case was by bill and 
answer. When the case was heard, in 
the first instance, it might be ordered for 
further hearing; sometimes on exceptions 
to the bill, sometimes on exceptions to the 
answer. Besides these protracted cases, 
there was a considerable number which 
were disposed of very shortly. With re- 
spect to motions, there had been no com- 
plaint of delay, until within the last two 
years, when, from circumstances to which 
he need not call the attention of the 
House, considerable delay had occurred. 
Now the number of cases set down in the 
court of Chancery during the last four 
terms stood thus:—Original cases, three 
hundred and twenty-two ; cases of further 
direction and exception, seventy-six ; cases 
of exception, thirty; pleas and demurrers, 
forty-five. He next came to the Master of 
the Rolls, in whose court there was set down 
—of the first class of cases, two hundred 
and fifty-eight; of the second, ninety- 
eight; of the third, seventeen; and none 
of the fourth. The total amount was five 
hundred and eighty original cases; one 
hundred and seventy-four cases for further 
direction and exceptions; forty-seven 
cases of exceptions ; and forty-five pleas 
and demurrers. This he would take to 
be the average number of cases that were 
to be disposed of in the course of a year. 
The question then was, what number of 
cases was one judge capable of getting 
through in the course of the year? In 
answer to that, he would call on the 
House to look to experience. The late 
Vice-chancellor had, during the four years 
which preceded his severe illness, disposed 
of a great variety of cases. He (the At- 
torney-general) had taken the average, so 
as to give a correct idea of the number 
which that learned gentleman had decided 
in one year. From that calculation it 
appeared that sir J. Leach, the late Vice- 
chancellor, had, in one year, disposed of 
four hundred and fifty causes of the first 
class; two hundred and twelve of the 
second and third ; and seventy-nine pleas 
and demurrers. So that, if they deducted 
from the number of cases of all kinds set 
down, in the last year, before the lord 
Chancellor and the Master of the Rolls, 
what the Vice-chancellor had been able 
to decide upon in the course of a year, 
they would find the result to be, that it 
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none in the third. Now, could any man 
suppose, if one individual was capable of 
going through such a mass of business, 
that two learned judges were not able to 
manage a much greater portion? These 
cases were regularly set down before the 
lord Chancellor or the Master of the Rolls. 
The Vice-chancellor, who was a sort of 
supernumerary judge, took the overflowing 
of the practice in the other courts.—He 
now came to the cases in bankruptcy, to 
which his hon. and learned friend had 
stated that his argument chiefly applied. 
He should take the average number of 
bankruptcy cases for the three last years. 
From this it appeared, that there had been 
in each of these years, five hundred and 
ninety petitions in bankruptcy cases. To 
this point he called the particular attention 
of the House, because it had immediate 
reference to the nature of the jurisdiction 
which his hon. and learned friend wished 
to sever from the courtof Chancery. Let 
the House, then, look to what the Vice- 
chancellor had done during the last four 
years. He would not, on account of that 
learned gentleman’s illness, refer to an 
anterior period. The Vice-chancellor 
had, on the average, disposed of four 
hundred and fifty-three bankruptcy peti- 
tions, in each year, during that period. 
Deduct that number from five hundred 
and ninety, and it left one hundred and 
thirty-seven petitions to be disposed of 
by the Chancellor. He had already 
shown, that the Vice-chancellor had, in 
one year, disposed of cases, in the first 
class, to which he had before referred, so 
as when deducted from the average total 
number set down, to leave only one hun- 
dred and thirty for decision; and not 
more than nine in the second and _ third 
This was not more than an active 
judge would dispose of in a term; and yet 
these remained through the year. Whathad 
been the progress of business in the Vice- 
chancellor’s court, when the late Master of 
the Rollsrecovered his health? There were, 
at that time, four terms in arrear: so that, 
when he returned to his professional duties 
he found that there was a considerable ac- 
cumulation of business. To meet that 
arrear, the vice-Chancellor began by re- 
ducing it, in the proportion of one term 
each year; so that, in the second year, 
there were only three terms in arrear; in 
the third, two; and at present he be- 
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lieved the arrear was very trifling, and | he should impute as a fault to that indivi- 
would in a very short time be wholly re- | dual) it was carried entirely too far. That 
moved.—He had now given a simple state- | learned lord, from an over-anxiety that 
ment of the business in Chancery. If his | nothing should be left undone that could 
hon. and learned friend asked him what | give satisfaction even to the losing party, 
was the reason of the delay in deciding the | allowed the greatest latitude to this system, 
remainder of the cases, he must beg leave | He thereby imposed great labour on him- 
to decline answering that question. He | self; while those who thought that a court 
was merely stating a series of facts: and | of justice should be a court of decision, 
it did not make against his view of the; and not of doubt, were dissatisfied and 
subject, if it happened that a particular | discontented. Any measure which tended 
judge finished, in the course of a term, | to check this expensive accumulation of 
only two cases, perhaps but one, or some- | documents would be a very great improve- 
times not even one. The question was, | ment in the constitution of thecourt. His 
whether it was necessary (when they had | hon. and learned friend had asked, what 
three judges, of one of whom they had | had become of the bill which the present 
had full experience, and with respect to | lord Chancellor had introduced, founded 
two of them they had no reason to despair) | on the report of the Chancery commis- 
to re-model the court of Chancery, and to} sioners? He begged to remind his hon. 
place additional burdens on the public? | and learned friend, that the bill was not 
In his opinion, the judges whom they had | brought in during the last, but in the pre- 
at present were more than equal to do the} sent session, when the lord Chancellor 
whole business of Chancery. He admitted | held the situation of Master of the Rolls. 
that the lord Chancellor had to attend to} That learned lord gave notice of his inten- 
lunatic petitions, and to appeals in the | tion to bring in a bill, and he introduced 
House of Lords. But with respect to| it with an elaborate speech, but not until 
lunatic petitions, if they would look even | the month of last November. Now, if the 
to those which found their way on the } House would permit him, he would state, 
papers, they would not amount to more | that in his opinion, the bill in question 
than ten or a dozen in the year. The} would always disappoint the public. He 
quantum of labour was not so very consi-| did not disagree with the commissioners 
derable ; and a Chancellor, with the benefit | on any material point ; and he approved of 
of youth, health, and activity, would be| many of their suggestions, though not of 
able to accomplish all that his office re-| all: but he certainly felt, that, to make 
quired. It was in the contemplation of | those suggestions the subject of a cumber- 
the present lord Chancellor, assisted as he | some bill in parliament, was a proceeding 
was by the experience of those gentlemen | not only useless in itself, but one that would 
who practised in his court, to apply him-| disappoint the public. The present lord 
self to the introduction of some mode by | Chancellor, who was only the organ of the 
which the voluminous proceedings in cases | commissioners, felt, he knew, as he (the 
of bankruptcy might be abridged. Such | Attorney-General) felt on that question. 
a plan would be attended with the best } The present lord Chancellor was of opinion, 
effects; for at present those proceedings | and it was his opinion also, that the specific 
were extended to a length hardly conceiv- | points of improvement noticed in the report 
able. Let this experiment, then, be tried, | of the commissioners, did not require any 
before they proceeded to a new field— | act of parliament for carrying them into 
before they attempted to re-model the | effect, but might be made by the authority 
whole form of the court of Chancery. He | of the Jord Chancellor in his own court.— 
was happy to state that such a plan as he | He knew nothing further about the bill. 
had adverted to was in contemplation ; | He was not aware that the learned lord who 
and he felt most confidently, that it would | introduced it had requested any other in- 
succeed. They must all know, that the | dividual to take it up. He put it to his 
court of Chancery was in the habit of] hon. and learned friend, whether, under 
receiving affidavits, answers, replies, re- | the present circumstances of the govern- 
joinders, rebutters, and sur-rebutters, to an | ment and the country, to which he would 
almost endless extent. This was a great | not allude more particularly, it would not 
defect in that court ; and he believed that, | be more decorous to pause before he called 
from an over-anxious feeling on the part of | upon the House to take this matter, im- 
the late lord Chancellor(which, God forbid ! portant though it was, out of the hands 
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of his majesty’s government. He owned 
that the motion of his hon. and learned 
friend would appear to him, even though 
he were to approve of it much more 
than he did at present, to be premature, 
and uncalled-for, under existing circum- 
stances. He felt no alarm lest the duties 
of the court of Chancery should be found 
too great for the performance of the head 
of that court and the two learned judges 
by whom he was assisted. He knew that 
sir S. Romilly had given it as his opinion, 
that the lord Chancellor did not even 
require the assistance of the Vice-chan- 
cellor; and he could say, of his own 
personal knowledge, that though that great 
and illustrious man might have lent him- 
self to the forwarding of improvements 
in the practice of that court, he had 
never deemed it necessary to give addi- 
tional assistance to the lord Chancellor 


for the discharge of its business. His | 


hon. and learned friend had referred to the 
evidence taken before the Chancery com- 


mission, in order to show that the com-_| 


missioners were of opinion, that the lord 
Chancellor did want assistance. He by 
no means intended to dispute the honesty 


of those who had given evidence before that | 


commission, and least of all the honesty of 
that gentleman who had declared that 


three angels could not perform it. He (the | 


Attorney-General) was of opinion, that 
when they had infused fresh vigour into 
that court, and had introduced more cele- 
rity into its proceedings, the business of it 
would be performed, not only by three 
angels, but by three men of ordinary 
talent and industry.—He had now stated 
the grounds on which he intended to op- 
pose the motion of his hon. and learned 
friend. He received what his hon. and 
learned friend had said upon this occasion, 
as he did upon all other occasions, with 
the most perfect conviction of his honesty 
and sincerity. He differed from him with 
great pain, as he had always been accus- 
tomed to look up to him as a sort of au- 
thority upon this question. But he was 
sure that his hon. and learned friend 
would do him the justice to recollect, that 
from the very first moment in which the 
subject had been mooted in parliament, he 
had always differed from him as to the 
propriety of giving additional assistance to 
the lord Chancellor ; and it was upon that 
ground principally that he felt bound to 
meet the motion of his learned friend with 
his decided opposition. 
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Mr. D. W. Harvey commenced his ob- 
servations by complaining of the incon- 
sistency of the professional gentlemen on 
the other side of the House, who now 
| declared that bill to be utterly worthless 
and unavailing, which they had formerly 
praised as calculated to remove most of 
ithe delays and grievances to which the 
‘unfortunate suitors of the court of Chan- 
|cery were exposed. He wondered what 
new light had beamed upon their under- 
standing, and made them see no im- 
| portance in the various recommendations 
| which had been proposed by the Chancery 
‘commissioners. The whole mischief in 
the administration of the bankrupt laws 
was now to be got rid of, not by legisla- 
tive enactments, but by a few regulations, 
to be made by lord Lyndhurst and the 
_two learned personages who assisted him 
in that court. He deemed it quite im- 
possible that such a crying grievance 
‘could be so removed ; and he corroborated 
his opinion by reference to that of lord 
Eldon. The real nature of that evil was 
felt by his lordship when at the bar, and 
| was expressed by him when he took his 
/ seat on the bench :—“ The lord Chancel- 
lor took the first occasion of expressing 
strong indignation at the frauds committed 
under cover of the bankrupt laws, and 
his determination to repress such prac- 
tices. Upon this subject his lordship ob- 
‘served, with warmth, that the abuse of the 
_ bankrupt laws is a disgrace to the country, 
and it would be better at once to repeal 
all the statutes than to suffer them to be 
applied to such purposes. There is no 
‘mercy to the estate; nothing is less 
thought of than the object of the commis- 
sion. As they ‘are frequently conducted 
in the country, they are little more than 
stock in trade for the commissioners, the 
| assignees, and the solicitor. Instead of 
| solicitors attending to their duty as minis- 
| ters of the court, for they are so, commis- 
sions of pankruptcy are treated as matter 
of trafic. A taking out the commission ; 
B and C to be his commissioners, They 
are considered as stock in trade, and cal- 
culations are made how many commis- 
sioners can be brought into the partnership. 
Unless the court holds a strong hand over 
bankruptcy, particularly as administered 
in the country, it is itself accessory to as 
great a nuisance as any known in the 
land, and known to pass under the forms 
of its law.” He wished the House to 
attend to the opinion which lord Eldon 
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had here expressed, as his (Mr. D. W. 
Harvey’s) object was not so much to dis- 
sever bankruptcy from the great seal, as 
to simplify the administration of the bank- 
rupt laws, and to prevent a commission of 
bankruptcy from becoming what lord Eldon 
had styled it—a stock in trade to profes- 
sional gentlemen engaged in it. He was 
sure that every gentleman who had paid 
the slightest atiention to the evil of the 
present system would see the necessity of 
altering it immediately ; and he thought 
that the alteration might be comprised 
under a few short heads. 
which he would have done would be, to 
provide for the publication of the bank- 
rupt’s insolvency at the very earliest 
period; the next would be, to collect the 


remnant of his shattered fortunes with as | 


much celerity, and at as little expense, as 
was practicable; the next would be, to 
divide that remnant, as soon as collected, 
amongst his creditors; and the last would 
be, to reward him with a small portion of 
the property so recovered, wherever his 
insolvency had sprung out of inevitable 
misfortune, and to punish him wherever it 
had arisen trom dishonesty of principle or 
extravagance of conduct. Hedid not know 
that bankruptcy could be defined more 
simply than it was at present ; nor was he 


certain that the principles of the law could | 


be much better arranged. But, with regard 
to the mode of its administration, nothing 
could be more injurious and absurd. 
did not wish to speak with any personal 


disrespect of any one of the seventy-two | 
gentlemen who now officiated as Commis- | 


sioners of Bankrupts; but he must say 
this, that a more incompetent tribunal than 
that which they formed could not easily 
be imagined. The commissioners consist- 
ed of two classes of individuals: the first 
were young men of no experience, to 
whom the possession of 3 or 400/. a-year 
at the outset of life was a matter of im- 
portance ; indeed, it was a sort of appren- 
ticeship fee to experience, with this re- 
markable circumstance attached to it— 
that they received, instead of paying it. 


The first, he repeated, were young men, | 


frequently of great promise, and generally 
backed by great parliamentary influence : 
the second were often men who had mis- 
taken their talents, and, after spending 
half a century in a briefless condition in 


the court, received the appointment, as a | 


The first thing | 


He | 
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| penury. It was his firm belief, that what 
| between capacity with mexperience on the 
‘one hand, and experience with incapacity 
'on the other, there were not more than 
five or six commissioners out of the 
seventy-two wlio were able to discharge 
their duty as they ought todo. He wished 
that any of the hon. gentlemen opposite 
would go down to Guildball; because 
he was certain that they would see the 
necessity of supporting any measure which 
tended to the removal of such a nuisance 
as the existing tribunals in bankruptcy. 
There were fourteen petty courts, in each 
of which there were five commissioners, 
‘of whom three must necessarily attend to 
transact the business. These commis- 
sioners were net paid, as they ought to 
be, by permanent and adequate salaries, 
but by fees, arising from their ingenuity 
in making out business for themselves, to 
the injury of the bankrupts’ creditors. 
The manner in which they ran after their 
fees—ihe impatience with which they 
looked at their watches to provide against 
their staying longer than their two hours 
—and the anxiety with which they sought 
to pocket another guinea, by devising 
another meeting in Quality-court, was one 
of the most disgusting scenes that any 
professional man could witness. He had 
no hesitation in saying, that this mode of 
administering the law was not more dis- 
graceful to those who were engaged in it, 
than it was injurious to the suitors whose 
property was at stake. There were gene- 
rally twelve or thirteen causes under each 
list, and scarcely any two of those causes 
arrived at the same stage. At one mo- 
‘ment, the commissioners had before them 
a creditor trying to prove a fraudulent 
debt; at another, a bankrupt undergoing 
his final examination; and, at a third, 
another bankrupt claiming his certificate. 
_ All these cases—different and difficult as 
| they were—were to be decided within two 
| short hours, amid the clamour of a court, 
where there was no presiding judge, nor 
guiding rule. He did not know of any 
terms sufficiently strong to express his 
abhorrence of so disgraceful a system. 
| But, as Mr. Basil Montagu, who was one 
of the ablest of the commissioners, had 
pointed out the mischief of it in very clear 
and able terms, he would adopt that 
gentleman’s language for the expression 
of his own sentiments. ‘‘ I now proceed,” 


means of soothing their decline of life, | says Mr. Montagu, “ to the third defect, 


and of saving them from distress. and | 


which is, the uncertainty attendant upon 
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this tribunal. In London there are seventy 
commissioners in fourteen lists; each hist 
unconnected and independent of the 
other; the practice, in some respects, 
varying in all of the lists, and the law in 
many of them; and, from the nature of 
the tribunal, in most of them, unless there 
is considerable professional exertion. 
With respect to their uncertainty in their 
judgements, when it is considered, that in 
London there are fourteen different tribu- 
nals, and perhaps double their number in 
the country, and when each of these tri- 
bunals is composed of members who can- 
not be constant in their attendance, and 
who are continually fluctuating, there 
must, of course, be occasional opposite 
decisions, not only by different tribunals, 
but even by the same tribunal.” Such 
was the description of the court which the 
hon. and learned member for Durham now 
called upon them to correct, and which he 
had never yet heard defended by any person 
who was at all conversant with its proceed- 
ings.—It had been said by the hon. and 
learned gentleman who had been recently 
exalted to the office of his majesty’s 
Attorney-general, that no plan had yet 
been suggested for its correction. Now, 
though an individual might not point out 
the very best plan, still, if he ventured to 
guess one, he could not, by any perver- 
sion of ingenuity, stumble upon a worse 
plan than that which existed at present. 
To cut away that argument from the hon. 
and learned gentleman, he would venture 
to suggest the following plan :—That in- 
stead of there being seventy-two judges, 
of whom one half were inexperienced from 
youth, and the other imbecile from age, 
there should be five judges with liberal sa- 
laries, whose time should be exclusively 
given up to adjudications in cases of bank- 
ruptcy. Instead of there being fourteen 
courts, with five judges in each, there 
should be five courts with one judge in 
each. The bankrupt causes should be 
brought under his notice individually ; 
and, so well were the principles on which 
those cases were determined understood by 
commercial men, that he would venture to 
affirm, that there would very rarely be any 
appeal from the decision of that individual 
judge. In cases of appeal, however, he 
should suggest that the appeal, instead of 
being made to the lord Chancellor, should 
be made to three out of the five commis- 
sioners; and then, if the parties were 
stall dissatisfied, should be from the three 
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commissioners to the lord Chancellor, 
Under such regulations he would venture 
to predict, that there would not be ten ap- 
peals in the year. Whilst he was upon 
this subject, he was very desirous to ex- 
plain to the House a statement which he 
had made upon a former occasion. He 
had then moved for the production of se- 
veral documents which were calculated to 
illustrate the amount of the fees received 
in the last year by the lord Chaneel- 
lor. The hon. and learned gentleman who 
now sat below him (sir C. Wetherell) had 
extended his motion from one year to the 
last fourteen years, on the ground that the 
last year was a year of great pecuniary 
distress, and was therefore not a fit eri- 
terion to judge by. Those documents 
were now upon the table, and he 
called upon the House to consider what 
they contained. He had formerly as- 
tounded the House, by stating, that the 
fees arising from the sub-division of the 
practice in bankruptcy during the last year 
amounted to 32,015/. Is. ; and it now ap- 
peared, by the documents for which he 
had called, that they amounted to 32,2120. 
lls. 2d. He alluded to this circumstance 
now, because it had been insinuated, that 
he had declared that all those fees found 
their way into the lord Chancellor's 
pocket. He knew very well at that time, 
that the whole amount of them did not go 
to the lord Chancellor; but he certainly 
thought a much larger portion of them 
found their way to his lordship than he 
now found did: for who could have anti- 
cipated, that 16,812/. would have been re- 
ceived by a person who obtained his ap- 
pointment when an infant, and had -been 
in the receipt of them ever since? He 
recollected the remark which was then 
made by the hon. member for Callington ; 
and it was so deserving the attention of 
the House, that he would venture to re- 
peat it. “It was indifferent,” said the 
hon. gentleman, ‘by whom such a sum 
was received, but it was monstrous that the 
law could not be administered, without 
incurring an expense of more than 
30,0002. in one small branch of it.” It 
would appear, from what had fallen from 
his majesty’s Attorney-general, that, in 
the ensuing recess, the noble lord who was 
now at the head of the court of Chancery 
was to concoct a small, neat system of 
bankrupt laws, which was to put an end 
to the ruinous expense complained of; 
and was to devise some intelligible code of 
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official arrangement, by which all the cla- 
mours of the country were to be stilled. 
The judge was to be changed, but the 
practice of his court was to remain almost 
unaltered; and all the splendid denun- 
ciations which had thrilled through every 
bosom in that House and in the country, 
were only to be considered as party tac- 
tics, and to be looked upon as the result 
of disappointed ambition. Now that the 
object of professional advancement was 
obtained, those who had been most loud 
in their attacks had become the eulogists 
of the late lord Chancellor’s merits. And 
the House was now told, that if, in the 
vehemence of debate, any thing had been 
said which was calculated to injure his 
character, it amounted to nothing, and 
was only to be considered as the accidental 
effusion of party spirit. Suitors were now 
to be satisfied that the court would, in fu- 
ture, move on with the utmost celerity and 
harmony ; that they would no longer have 
their hopes withered, their prospects blasted, 
and their comforts destroyed by the de- 
lays and expenses; that they would no 
longer be consigned to a premature grave, 
or entombed alive in madness in Newgate. 
If such were the case, it would be well to 
place a couple of learned gentlemen at 
each end of Chancery-lane, to point out 
to every passenger the road to the court of 
Chancery, and to proclaim in the streets, 
that “all its ways were ways of pleasant- 
ness, and all its paths were paths of 
peace.” A greater msult than such a de- 
claration could not easily be imagined. 
The abuses of the court of Chancery still 
reigned in all their pristine deformity. It 
was a mockery to the House, and to the 
country, and to the commissioners who 
had presented the Report, to say that this 
branch of the law was as it ought to be, 
and that a few petty regulations were all that 
was wanted to make causes be despatched 
with promptitude and justice. The coun- 
try was inclined to place confidence in the 
new government; and the new govern- 
ment ought therefore to recollect, that 
much was expected by the people from it. 
Every body was now asking, what benefit 
the country was to derive from the success 
of the new administration? When they 
looked for a reform in the court of Chan- 
cery, were they to be told, that all the de- 
nunciations which had been uttered against 
it were mere party tactics, and were uttered 
with no other view than to answer party 
purposes? If the administration thought 
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that the country was to be so deluded, 
they were deluding themselves, and would 
discover their error when, perhaps, it was 
too late. Though there were some questions 
which might be deferred without injury 
to the public interests, the present question 
was not one. It was his opinion, that, if 
the new administration had not been 
formed, the bill which the present lord 
Chancellor has introduced into that House, 
for the improvement of the court of Chan- 
cery, would have been carried by accla- 
mation. But now that it was formed, par- 
liament was told, that it was a_ useless 
measure ; that scarcely one of its provi- 
sions was advantageous; that the one 
hundred and eighty-eight propositions of 
the Report, which had a hundred and 
eighty-eight eulogists, were to be aban- 
doned ; and that all that was necessary to 
simplify the court of Chancery was for the 
lord Chancellor to make certain regula- 
tions, under which all expenses and delays 
were to cease. If any man had a judg- 
ment so weak as to place confidence in 
such a statement, he thought that he ought 
to be placed forthwith under another 
branch of the lord Chancellor’s jurisdic- 
tion—he meant the jurisdiction in lunacy. 
The system, he repeated, must be reformed. 
It was full of abuses; and those who now 
undertook to defend them had, not many 
months ago, poured forth against them 
torrents of fiery indignation. He could 
not subscribe to the eulogies which had 
that night been passed upon the disinter- 
ested feelings of the gentlemen of the bar; 
but, as he should have another opportunity 
of expressing his opinions upon that sub- 
ject, he would not enter into it further at 
present. He held in his hand a document, 
which justified the House in proceeding 
warily with professional reforms proposed 
by professional men, It was a tabular 
view of the offices of the court of Chan- 
cery ; from which it appeared that, out of 
three hundred and ninety-eight officers 
belonging to that court, all but twelve 

were in the appointment of the lord 

Chancellor. When such was the case, he 

thought it was evident that gentlemen who 

were still engaged in the active duties of 
the profession were not likely to be the 

most active and impartial correctors of 
abuses. A commission of inquiry, to be 

thoroughly useful, should consist of coun- 

sel and solicitors who had retired from bu- 

siness, and who, by their experience and 








independence, would be able to understand 
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the bearing of the different grievances and 
remedies which might be brought under 
their consideration. Such a commission 
would have full employment in this coun- 
try for some time ; for, sorry was he to say 
it, abuse and law were in England synony- 
mous terms. The country, he repeated, 
was law-ridden [a laugh]. He used the 
expression advisedly ; for what else could 
be said of a country which had six thou- 
sand certificated attornies, each of whom, 
upon an average, received 1,000/. a year? 
The House would see from that statement, 
that 6,000,000/. of money were annually 
expended in law. If the hon. and learned 
gentlemen had not changed their princi- 
ples with their seats, they would see that 
something more than a mere change of 
men was expected in the court of Chan- 
cery. A change of system was also requisite; 
and, unless it was effected, before long they 
would have nothing to congratulate either 
themselves or the country upon in the en- 
suing session of parliament. ‘Phe hon. 
member concluded by supporting the mo- 
tion. 

The Attorney-General said, he could 
not have supposed that there was any 
man whose mind was so weak, and whose 
judgment was so slender, as to believe 
that he could have said that a change of 
men, and not of measures, was all that 
was required to sweep away the abuses of 
the present system of the court of Chan- 
cery. He had not said that a few regula- 
tions would sweep away those abuses ; nor 
had he said, that the aid of the House of 
Commons would not be asked to effect 
that desirable consummation. He had 
never thought of entering that night into 
the general question of the court of Chan- 
cery. He had confined himself simply to 
the question before the House, and that 
was—ought the business in bankruptcy 
to be severed or not from the jurisdiction 
of the great seal ? 

Mr. G. Bankes denied that the com- 
missioners of bankrupt were young men 
without experience, or old men without 
practice, or that they were appointed either 
from parliamentary influence, or from mo- 
tives of charity. In the list to which he 
belonged, there had been three vacancies 
within the last year, and they had all been 
filled up by individuals, against whom it 
was impossible to make any exception. 
He was sorry to say, that, in the warmth of 
his eloquence, the hon. member for Col- 
chester was accustomed to go a little fur- 
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ther than facts warranted him. He had 
himself admitted it in his speech of that 
evening, when he stated, that he had esti- 
mated at too high a value the fees received 
by the lord Chancellor in bankruptcy. He 
trusted that the House, when it reflected 
upon what had been said upon former oc- 
casions, and what had transpired that 
night, would acquit lord Eldon of having 
been swayed by any thing like a sordid 
love of money. If he opposed the motion 
of the hon. member for Durham, it was 
solely in reference to the time at which 
it was brought forward, and to the decla- 
ration of lord Lyndhurst, that he had in 
his breast several propositions for the re- 
medy of the grievances now existing in 
the court of Chancery. He wished that 
he could force an inquiry into the charges 
which had been brought, not only against 
the form of the tribunals in bankruptcy, 
but also into the manner in which they 
were conducted. . 

Dr. Lushington rose to express briefly 
his sentiments on this question, and he 
trusted that the House would allow him to 
trespass a little on its time, as he could 
not well avoid taking a part in the debate, 
considering that he had been a member of 
that commission which had been alluded 
to by the hon. member for Durham, not in 
the most respectable terms. He would 
state at once, that he rose to give his 
most decided negative to the present 
motion. He was convinced that it would 
not be advantageous to the administration 
of the bankrupt law, nor beneficial to the 
interest of the suitor; he was convinced 
that it would not diminish the expense of 
clearing away the various difficulties by 
which this subject was surrounded, if 
the House were to take from the lord 
Chancellor his jurisdiction, in the last 
resort, on this important question, and 
were to create another tribunal independent 
of him, and without appeal: for the same 
cases might come before the commissioners 
of bankrupt and the lord Chancellor, and 
thus they might have decisions in the law 
which were utterly irreconcileable. For 
these reasons, he could not agree to any 
plan which had a tendency to destroy 
what he conceived of infinite importance 
—an uniformity of decision, on all points 
relating to the property of the subject. 
That was his chief reason for dissenting 
from the hon. member for Durham, who 
wished to dissever questions in bankruptcy 








from the jurisdiction of thelord Chagcellor. 
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But, though he entirely differed from his 
hon. and learned friend, he _pertectly 
agreed with those who thought the ques- 
tion ought to undergo complete revision— 
who thought that the property of the 
subject was wasted by the expensive nature 
of the processes of the court—who thought 
the delays of the court of Chancery equally 
unnecessary and indefensible—who thought 
thatthe mechanism of seventy-two commis- 
sioners was one of the most absurd schemes 
that had ever entered into the brain of 
man. He knew that the existing system 
of bankrupt laws had produced evils in the 
metropolis, to an extent which it was de- 
plorable to describe. He knew that the 
hon. member for Colchester had not ex- 
aggerated the fact, that not merely hun- 
dreds but thousands of individuals had 
been reduced to ruin, not because there 
had not been property to divide among 
them, but because it had been wasted by 
the maladministration of the law, which 
had been prostituted to the basest of 
purposes. He would never give up the 
opinion which he had formed upon this 
question. He acceded to every thing that 
had been said by the learned member for 
Peterborough ; but he could not accede to 
what had fallen from the hon. member for 
Colchester, who had said that the com- 
missionersprotracted business at their differ- 
ent meetings, in order to put money into 
their pockets. Such was the evil, and 
such the iniquity of the present system, 
that he defied the commissioners to do 
justice by all their exertions. It was true, 
that no individual could hold a commission 
of bankrupt who was in great business. 
As soon as he got into that commission, 
he must either neglect his own business, 
or that of the commission on which he 
was placed. What could be so destructive 
of business as meeting for one hour, 
merely, on affairs of an intricate and com- 
plicated nature. He knew that another 
hour was sometimes given to them; but 
then, at the conclusion of the second hour, 
they must separate on account of their 
different private avocations. He was of 
opinion, that nothing could give to the 
merchants of the country proper security, 
except an entire revision of the subject, 
and the abolition of the existing list of 
commissioners. The hon. member for 
Colchester had suggested the erection of a 
Board of five Judges in their stead. 
Now, the hon. member must not be 
allowed to take the credit of that sugges- 
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tion to himself. It had been discussed by 
the Chancery commissioners : all the diffi- 
culties which had occurred to the com- 
missioners had been put in the shape of 
questions to the witnesses whom the 

examined, in order to see whether the 

could or could not be obviated ; and the 
reason why the commissioners had not 
made a report on that subject was, because 
they were of opinion—erroneously as he 
thought —that bankruptcy was not one 
of the questions included in their com- 
mission. It was also thought, that the 
commissioners ought to examine how the 
time of the Chancellor could be saved. 
He thought that such a scheme would be 
abortive; and he had nobody on his side 
but sir Anthony Hart. With regard to the 
administration of the bankrupt laws, he 
knew that it was a pressing evil. He felt 
severely the obloquy to which he should 
be exposed, in case the report came forth 
without any proposition for its redress. If 
his hon. and Jearned friend, the member 
for Durham, would propose any specific 
measure to reform the administration of 
the bankrupt law, he would willingly sup- 
port it ; but to go into a committee of the 
whole House, to read the statute of queen 
Elizabeth, which not more than seven indi- 
viduals would understand when read, and 
to read subsequently the other statutes in 
bankruptcy down to the present day, 
appeared to him to be a practice as use- 
less as any the imagination of man could 
devise. What did his hon. and learned 
friend wish to have done? What practical 
good could he effect by his motion? Had 
he considered the period of the session to 
which they had arrived? Could any scheme 
that he might propose now meet with due 
consideration? On the other hand, was 
the House to wait throughout the session 
without claiming of the government some 
specific promise of reformation? He 
thought it was proper that the country 
should have some statement, in order that 
it might undergo discussion at present, 
and be submitted to the House in the next 
session of parliament. He was convinced 
that nothing but legal enactments could 
remedy the evil. It was therefore absurd 
to expect that lord Lyndhurst would 
devise a remedy for that which nothing 
but an act of parliament could remedy. 
He was of opinion that bankruptcy, in the 
last resort, ought not to be taken from the 
lord Chancellor. The bill which was 
brought in by lord Lyndhurst had been 
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since abandoned ; and they had been told 
to wait until they could see what his lord- 
ship and his two coadjutors could do by 
the force of their own regulations. He 
was ready to give lord Lyndhurst every 
confidence; but he must doubt whether 
any exertions which the noble lord might 
make, notwithstanding his advantages of 
being earlier in life, and more bold and 
fearless in disposition than his predecessor, 
could ever reduce the business of the court 
of Chancery within those limits of despatch 
and accuracy which were requisite to do 
justice between all parties. He was of 
opinion that much more must be done 
than his hon. and learned friend, the 
Attorney-general, seemed to anticipate. 
He was ready to wait until the next ses- 
sion of parliament; but, when it came, it 
would be necessary to lay on the table of 
the House forthwith, plans to alter the law 
of the court of Equity, and also that of real 
property; and, when those objects were 
attained by legal enactments, heentertained 
hopes, though he had also doubts, that the 
three judges would despatch their business 
with all requisite celerity. One thing 
above all others he deprecated. He depre- 
cated any attempt to diminish, with undue 
celerity, the present number of arrears. He 
did not say that lord Lyndhurst would 
pursue that course of proceeding; but he 
hoped that nothing would be said in that 
House which would lead to an expectation 
that his lordship would do more than any 
man could do; for, if any such expectations 
were raised, it would be equally inconve- 
nient to the public and to the noble lord. 
Let the noble lord proceed steadily in his 
course; and, if he should happen to find 
that the mass of arrears was too great for 
him to put down, let him not be ashamed 
to confess it. He should conclude by 
stating, that he should always support any 
measure that tended to reform our juris- 
prudence, and that he conceived to be 
productive of public advantage. He was 
convinced that every branch of our law 
required to be investigated, and that 
alterations might be made in most of them, 
which would tend greatly to the public 
benefit. 

Mr. Brougham requested that the original 
motion might be read from the chair. The 
motion was read accordingly. He said, he 
thought that such was the motion of the 
hon. and learned member for Durham, 
and he was persuaded, by the able and 
candid speech with which he had intro- 
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duced it, that his object was to moot, upon 
the present occasion, a question which he 
had often previously brought. forward ; 
namely, the propriety and expediency of 
severing bankruptcy from the great seal. 
The terms of his hon. and learned friend’s 
motion embraced no larger scope. The 
argument on which he went, entered into 
no wider field ; and he was not, therefore, 
surprised that his hon. and learned friend, 
the Attorney-general, confining himself 
strictly to the subject matter in debate, 
had only applied himself to answer the 
arguments of the hon. and learned member 
for Durham. He was, however, surprised. 
to observe, that as soon as his majesty’s 
Attorney-general had sat down, the hon. 
member for Colchester having acceded to 
the debate, went into a wider field—he 
would not say a less important one— 
which, whatever might be its merits, was 
not then under the consideration of the 
House. That the matter of the bankrupt 
laws was one of paramount importance — 
that they might be freed from all the 
intricacy and complexity which was pre- 
dicated of them,—that they might require 
great revision, not only as to their princi- 
ples, but also as to their mode of adminis- 
tration,—that the mechanism of seventy- 
two commissioners, which had been so 
much attacked, might be injurious, cumber- 
ous, ill-contrived, and little calculated to 
produce the effects for which it was in- 
tended,—that many great reforms, and 
each of them important, might be intro- 
duced into the bankrupt laws, as regarded 
their administration, was a proposition 
which might be well founded, but was not 
the proposition which was then before the 
House. ‘That proposition was exclusively 
this—and it was that to which his majesty’s 
Attorney-general, and his hon. and learned 
friend, the member for Durham, had 
particularly addressed themselves, and on 
which alone he felt himself entitled to vote 
and speak-—shall bankruptcy be severed 
from the great seal? Shall the House, 
with a view of considering that question, 
resolve itself into a committee of the whole 
House on the acts, giving the court of 
Chancery that jurisdiction? That was 
not an unimportant limit of the debate : 
for though he did not, whilst he was in 
the House, hear any observations tinged 
with asperity affecting either of his two 
learned friends who had spoken on this 
question, yet, on his return from a 
tDmpOrary absence, he did hear remarks, 
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which could only, by possibility, be brought 
to bear on the conduct of his majesty’s 
Attorney-general, by totally confounding 
the matter to which he had opposed him- 
self, and by mixing it up with that wider 
inquiry which, on a former occasion, had 
occupied the attention of the House. He 
asked, what inconsistency there was to 
vote against severing bankruptcy from the 
great seal, which was all his learned friend 
did that night; even supposing that his 
learned friend had formerly voted for the 
adoption of changes in the court of 
Chancery? But he would ask, did his 
learned friend ever vote against the pro- 
position which had been made that night ? 
Did he ever say, that bankruptcy should 
be severed from the great seal? Why, 
the question was never mooted in patlia- 
ment before that night. His learned friends 
had said, that the court of Chancery 
required investigation. Did they object 
to it now? They said, that they saw at 
the present moment reasons for not effect- 
ing the separation which the hon. member 
for Durham proposed. Was that a dere- 
liction of their former principles? He had 
been told that night, that a wondrous 
change was now visible in various members 


of parliament—that they were all opposed | 


to the changes in the court of Chancery, 
which they had formerly advocated most 
strenuously—that they had no objection 
to all the arrangements of the court, though 
they had formerly poured forth against 
them torrents of fiery indignation. Let 
the House mark the fairness of this attack. 
His hon. and learned friend, the Attorney- 
general, had said only one word upon this 
question. What torrents of fiery indigna- 
tion came from his hon. and learned friend, 
either against the lord Chancellor or the 
delays of his court, or the system of his 
court, or the arrears of business, or the 
inveterate abuses which prevail in it, he 
was at a loss to divine. His recoilection 
served him not on the point. He did not 
remember his learned friend bearing any 
permanent part in those debates; but he 
did know who bore a part in them—he 
himself bore a prominent, though an inade- 
quate part. It had been assumed, for the 
purpose of attack,—not indeed by the hon. 
member for Colchester, but by those who 
cheered him,—that he (Mr. Brougham) 
had changed his opinions on that subject. 
How did they ascertain that his opinions 
were changed either on that or on any 
Other subject? He called on the hon. 
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member for Colchester to say on what 
measure of government—on what chapter 
of policy—on what affair of state—on 
what part of the jurisprudence of the land— 
had his conduct, opinions, and principles 
changed. He demanded to know who they 
were that accused him of a change of 
principles. Let him and the House have 
charges. Let them have no more insinuations 
[great cheering]. For if there was a vile, 
mean, dirty, contemptible, mode in which 
slander could be lavished, it was that form 
of paltry insinuation, which skulked from 
the day, and defied investigation. As to 
the charge of changing sides in this House, 
some of those who had changed from his 
(the ministerial) to the other side had 
changed on no defined principles, if on 
any principles at all. But he would ask, 
whether those who had changed from the 
other side of the House to this—a move- 
ment which he knew would never be for- 
given,—whether they had ever been called 
upon to alter an opinion, or to cancel a 
vote? On the question of severing the 
bankruptcy from the great seal, agitated 
upon a former occasion, he had concurred 
with his right hon. friend both in the House 
and out of the House; and his opinion 
stood recorded upon the proceedings of 
the committee on the court of Chancery in 
1811. That opinion was, that the Chan- 
cellor could undertake bankruptcy and 
the ordinary jurisdiction of Chancery ; 
and now he was to be charged with acting 
contrary to the declarations he had uttered, 
and flying in the face of all the opinions 
he had ever given on the subject, if he 
opposed the motion of his hon. friend ! 
What was his argument on the constitution 
of the court of Chancery? It had been said, 
by those who contended that lord Eldon 
was not to blame for the arrears in the 
court, that no man could get through the 
mass of business which had accumulated 
there. Why had it accumulated? Be- 
cause, it was said, the business of the 
court had increased since the time of lord 
Thurlow and lord Loughborough. He 
(Mr. Brougham) replied, if the business 
had increased, the means of disposing of 
it had increased too, by the establishment 
of the Vice-chancellor’s court. He begged 
to remind the House (for he was on his 
defence, and called on to prove the con- 
sistency of his opinions) that the Vice- 
chancellor’s court had not had fair play. 
Instead of having an efficient Chancellor, 
Vice-chancellor, and Master of the Rolls, 
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there had always been either an unfit 
Vice-chancellor or an unfit Master of the 
Rolls, which left the court in the same 
situation as before the Vice-chancellor’s 
bill passed. There was first, sir Thomas 
Plumer, Vice-chancellor, and sir William 
Grant, Master of the Rolls. He would 
speak of sir Thomas Plumer now, as he 
spoke of him before, with all possible 
tenderness and respect; but he must say 
of him now, as he said then, that if he 
asserted that sir Thomas Plumer was a 
man who could get through business, he 
should state what was contrary to the fact, 
and what every person who heard him 
could contradict. A most able and efficient 
judge succeeded sir Thomas Plumer as 
Vice-chancellor, a judge who possessed 
great talents ; though he would not attempt 
a picture after others had bedaubed the 
canvass. Yet, at this time, an inefficient 
judge had been transporied to the Rolls 
court, whilst there was an efficient Chan- 
cellor, and an efficient Vice-chancellor : 
thus, instead of three equity judges, there 
were but two. He had objected, in the 
life-time of the judge to whom he alluded 
in the Rolls court, who possessed many 
amiable qualities in private life and con- 
siderable legal talents, that he was trans- 
planted, at the age of forty from a sphere 
in which his talents would have continued 
to adorn himself and his profession, to a 
situation for which he was not adapted. 
At that period of life, and coming from 
common-law courts, he was not likely to 
show many talents as an equity judge. His 
(Mr. Brougham’s) argument was this— 
“Do not tell me the system is in fault, 
when the men are in fault; give the bill 
fair play, and then consider of further 
alterations.” Mr. Shadwell, when he was 
asked if three men could get through the 
business of the court of Chancery, had 
said, ‘No; nor three angels.” Did he 
(Mr. Brougham) agree in this, as they 
must say who asserted, that he and his 
friends had changed their opinions? No; 
he said that angels, as well as gods, 
should not be called in, except to untie a 
knot worthy of an angel. He said, ‘“ Give 
us three human sublunary judges, able and 
willing to get through business; and, if 
they cannot get through the business of 
the court of Chancery, then it would be 
time to say the system was bad, and give 
more judges, and create more expense.” 
He appealed confidently to the hon. mem- 
ber for Durham, and to the learned 
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member for Tregony, whether he had not 
urged this? He had thus stated what his 
argument was. He said, on the present 
question, we had, in the first place, one of 
the most efficient equity judges who had 
ever sat in court,—the present Master of 
the Rolls, Of this individual he would 
only say, that what had been said that 
night, and upon previous occasions, in 
his praise, was quite inadequate to do 
justice to his talents. There was no man 
who had witnessed his conduct in his 
arduous and difficult, in some respects un- 
pleasant, situation, who was not satisfied 
—who was not impressed with wonder, 
and in some cases with unbelief—when 
it was known what struggles he was 
making with a severe and distressing 
complaint. That conduct had excited the 
highest respect. Here, then, was as 
efficient and as proper a Master of 
the Rolls as could be required. Of sir 
Anthony Hart—and he spoke in the hear- 
ing of his friends—he would say, that he 
had been one of the oldest and most expe- 
rienced practitioners in the court of Chan- 
cery. To the extent of his professional 
knowledge, he could not speak ; but he was 
admirably calculated to get through busi- 
ness, which would compensate for other qua- 
lities in which he mightbe deficient. Here, 
then, was another good equity judge. Did 
any one doubt that the present lord Chan- 
cellor, though not educated in the Equity 
courts, was a man of great legal talents, 
and of a strong, manly, and independent 
mind? He possessed a remarkable power 
of simplifying and dealing with the most 
complicated questions. It was the remark 
of those who had the greatest experience 
in Westminster-hall, that no man knew so 
well how to split the nut, throw away the 
husk, and get at the kernel. Speaking as 
aman of plain common sense, and with- 
out offering to defend his profession, 
which had been alluded to that night by 
the hon. member for Colchester only for 
the purpose of its being described as tar- 
nished in its honour, void of principle, and 
full of treachery and tergiversation, not- 
withstanding what he (Mr. Brougham) had 
seen and read, daily and weekly, printed 
and exhibited, he should say little with 
respect to himself, except that he took a 
pride in avowing himself a member of that 
profession. Without going to sentence- 
makers, paragraph-mongers, and maga- 
zine-writers [a laugh], but to attornies, so- 
licitors, and practitioners, he would under- 
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take to say, that what was predicated 
of the lord Chancellor was, that he 
was a man qualified for reforming the 
court, and anxious to save its time: it was 
the general opinion that he excelled in 
this, and that he would make up for that 
deféct in his education, in not being 
brought up in a court of Equity, which was 
not his fault, but his misfortune. That he 
would, in a short time, make up for that 
defect, he entertained a most sanguine ex- 
pectation. This was a ground of his con- 
fidence in the present arrangements. But 
he did not, thereforé, say, ‘‘attach the 
bankruptcy to the great seal for ever— 
marry them—lIink them eternally ;” but 
he said, “wait a year; give time to the 
court of Chancery, which now had thrée, 
not two, judges, for the introduction 
of practical and effectual reforms ;” one 
of which had been mentioned—he meant 
the rémoyal of the system of affidavits 
upon affidavits, without end, under which 
the court groaned, and suitors groaned 
still more ; forming a weight heavier, and 
to them more costly, than gold. All this 
had been regulated by one simple order— 
that before a certain day all the affidavits 
on one side should be filed; and before 
another day, those on the other; and be- 
fore a third day, the affidavits in reply; 
after which it was a rule of court, that no 
further affidavit could be allowed, unless 
under very particular circumstances. All 
this, it might be said, was easy enough ; 
like Columbus’s egg, it was very simple; 
and the result was almost as good as the 
discovery of that adventurous navigator ; 
for it brought us nearer to the discovery 
of cheap justice. Then he said, leave the 
lord Chancellor to make these experi- 
ments. The noble lord thought he could 
do something, with the aid of his two effi- 
ciént coadjutors, Let the House wait and 
see what effect their united endeavours 
would produce. They had now judices a 
judicando, not judices u non judicando ; 
they could now try the experiment in the 
court of Chancery, where there were not 
two judges but three, but it could be 
fairly tried, and if at the end of a year the 
case should appear hopeless, then he would 
admit, that the bankruptcy experiment 
should be adopted, and he would support 
a proposition which he now deemed iis- 
chiévous, or at least premature. This was 
his opinion ; and he believed it was conso- 
nant with the opinion of the lord Chancel- 
lor, That noble and learnéd lord was 
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of opinion, that if, after trial, it should 
still be found that the three judges did 
not (it would be because they could not) 
get through the business of the court, he 
would have no objection to sever the bank- 
ruptcy from the great seal.—Before he sat 
down, he trusted he might be allowed, if 
not on his own account, at least on that of 
his hon. and learned friend, the Attorney- 
general, with respect to the observations 
passed upon lawyers, to express his feel- 
ings (he would not say of unqualified con- 
tempt) of absolute indifference towards 
such reflections. Had they been applied 
to himself, he should have said evesg 
they were not so applied. But, when he 
heard an attempt made to impeach his pto- 
fession, and to taint the unsullied honour 
of his hon. and learned friend below him, 
he felt it to be dué to his hon. and learned 
friend, whom he had now known for a 
quarter of a century, whose great profes- 
sional knowledge had been confessed by 
all—and he would wring the acknowledg- 
ment from his enemies, for truth could be 
wrung from them—that he was now in a 
situation—and long might he remain in 
it!—from whence he could look down 
with contempt on all such reflections. His 
hon. and learned friend had led a life of se- 
clusion, not of ambition. Although the most 
eminent and the most successful advocate in 
the common-law courts, he had been volun- 
tarily exiled from all the honours of his 
profession, because he adhered to his poli- 
tical sentiments. Was it to be said in 
that House, that the law was a degraded 
profession—a profession from which the 
judges of the land were chosen ?—that 
where the members of it were successful 
in their pursuits, they were to be objects 
of suspicion? The greatest men in that 
House had been proud to own a connection 
with the profession of the law. The con- 
stitution of England owed greater obli- 
gations to no class of persons than to the 
lawyers, who had made their way in that, 
and in the other, House of Parliament. To 
go no further back, there was sir Edward 
Coke, a name which almost indicated law 
itself, as he had remarked with respect 
to the venerable judge whose work he 
wrote upon; as the name of Tully had 
been said to be as much the name of elo- 
quence as of the individual. Sir Edward 
Coke was a man who, from the post of 
Attorney-general, mounted the bench ; 
from which he descended, to become a 


leader of the Opposition of his day. He 
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was followed by a host of others, by May- 
nard, Somers, Bacon; by the great law- 
yers who flourished after jthe Revolution, 
such as the Talbots and the Finches, and 
some who followed different lines of policy 
from his. Need he come further down, and 
enumerate Glynn, and Romilly, and Pigott, 
whom they had heard, and under whom he 
and his friends had had the happiness to 
serve? Where was there a band to which the 
nation owed more than tothis? Wassucha 
profession to be treated with ridicule and 
scorn ; was it to be gibed at and despised ; 
were lawyers to be degraded, as if only fit 
to be transported to tlie hot-beds of cor- 
ruption? He would say, that this was 
one of the most vulgar, as it was one of 
the most false, sordid, mean, igno- 
rant, calumnies ever hatched [cheers]. 
He begged pardon for thus trespassing 
upon the time of the House. If it were 


lic men was the property of the coun- 
try, when the character of his hon. and 
learned friend was attacked, and the at- 
tack was extended to the profession to 
which he (Mr. Brougham) also belonged, 
he deemed it to be his public, rather than 
his private, duty to offer his tribute to 
both. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor rose to reply. He 
expressed his surprise at the turn which 
the argument had taken, He had never 
spoken of the late lord Chancellor as the | 
cause of the evils of the system, He had 





always said, that the functions of the of- 
fice were too various and extended for any | 
man to fulfil them properly, and that the 
system, which was bad in itself, had been 
made almost incurably so by the dubious | 
mind of lord Eldon. ‘That opinion he had 
expressed on former occasions, in common | 
with the hon. and learned gentlemen oppo- 

site. Sir S. Romilly had given his opinion | 
rather in favour of separating bankruptcy | 
from the jurisdiction. What harm, in any | 
case, could arise from allowing the subject | 
to go to inquiry? Was there a man in | 
the House who thought so well of the sys- | 
tem as that it ought to continue? Would | 
either of the hon. and learned gentlemen 
opposite, with all their respect for the three | 
new equity judges, like to take a cause of | 
their own into those courts? Then, what 
was the argument? Oh! there was a new 
lord Chancellor, of such ability and assi- 
duity, that, if the House would but give 
him a fair trial, he, together with his co- 
adjutors, would sweep away every thing 
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improper, and make the court quite niceand 
proper. The best times of equity were to 
be inferior to those which the country 
would enjoy since the advent of this new 
and brilliant ornament of the profession. 
And then, his qualifications were so emi- 
nent! It was true, he had not much 
practice as.an equity judge; but he was 
a perfect common lawyer, and the vigour 
of his mind would make up for other de- 
fects! But why were they to trust to the 
mind of any man for a remedy to the sys- 
tem, after the failure of some as great at least 
as lord Lyndhurst ? He did not wish to un- 
dervalue the talents of that learned lord, nor 
of the judges in the other courts of Chancery ; 
but he would not be guilty of flattery to 
them, at the expense of others. They were 
but men, however highly gifted, and could 
do no more than men were equal to. 
They could not reform that system with- 
out the aid of parliament. However small 
the number with whom he might divide, 
he would content himself with the con- 
sciousness of doing his duty. 

The House divided : For the motion 37 ; 
Against it 134; Majority 97. 

List of the Minority. 

Maberly, J. 
Maxwell, J. 
Osborne, lord F. 
Palmer, F. 
Ponsonby, hon. G. 
Ponsonby, hon. F. 
Rancliffe, lord 
Rickford, W. 
Russell, lord W. 
Tufton, hon. H. 
Warburton, H. 
Webb, colonel 


Birch, J. 
Borradaile, R. 
Bright, H. 
Buck, L. W. 
Clive, E. B. 
Dawson, A. 
Denison, W. J. 
Drake, 'T’. 
Fane, J. 
Fergusson, sir R. 
Forbes, sir C. 
Forbes, J. 


Grattan, H. Wells, J. 
Guise, sir W. Wilks, J. 
Halse, J. Winn, hon. G. M. 
Hay, A. Wood, alderman 
Hobhouse, J.C. Wood, J. 
Hume, J. TELLERS. 

| Lombe, E. Howick, lord 


Lumley, J. S. Taylor, M. A. 


Coventry Maaisrracy Biit.] Sir 
J. Wrottesley said, he appeared in the 
performance of his duty, as Chairman of 
the Committee that had sat upon the 
Coventry Election, to bring in a bill to 
give to the Magistrates of the County of 
Warwick a concurrent jurisdiction with 
those of the city of Coventry, in regulating 
the affairs of the elections of representatives. 
In the present state of the magistrates of 
that city, the introduction of such a mea- 
sure was absolutely necessary. It might 
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be recollected, that some time ago, certain 
measures regarding the silk trade were 
brought forward in parliament ; and, upon 
that occasion, Mr. Ellice made the greatest 
exertions in favour of that trade—exertions 
by which those who witnessed them, were 
induced to give him every credit for the 
furtherance of the interest of that trade. 
At that time, there existed an unfortunate 
difference between the masters and the 
men; in consequence of which, as one 
party patronized Messrs. Ellice and Moore, 
the others were hostile to them. Upon 
the arrival of Mr. Ellice in the city upon 
the Thursday night, he addressed the 
electors. Some confusion took place at 
that meeting; which he should only notice, 
because the mayor of Coventry was present 
at it. The feelings then manifested were 


such as to threaten future disturbance, | 


and that anticipation was realised ; for, in 
the end it appeared, that a regular system 
had been formed to annoy the voters for 
Messrs. Ellice and Moore, and to allow 
none but the voters for their opponents to 
get possession of the booths. That system 
was carried into effect ; and the result was, 
that while the two new candidates polled 
very considerable numbers, Mr. Ellice 
was prevented from polling more than 
seven, and Mr. Moore in the same time 
obtained only four votes. Upon the 
Monday night Mr. Ellice, having found 
that he could not get his voters up to the 
poll, determined to take some step to 
protect them from annoyance, and to 
secure them the free exercise of their 
franchise. Accordingly, on the Tuesday 
morning he sent a requisition to the sheriff, 
desiring that that gentleman would afford 
protection to the voters as they went up to 
the poll. From that time the proceedings 
of the party opposed to Messrs. Moore and 
Ellice especially called for notice. In 
compliance with the requisition which had 
been addressed to him, the sheriff called 
upon the mayor, who, with the aldermen 
of the city, were especially bound to pre- 
serve the public peace, to take efficient 
measures for that purpose. On the mayor 
being thus called on, he sent round the 
city to collect the leet constables, who 
formed the only police of the place. These 
persons were armed with staves as long as 
themselves ; and with these weapons they 
were well provided with means for the 
preservation of the peace. In addition to 
the regular constables, several of the most 
respectable inhabitants were appointed 
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special constables; but they were not 
armed like the rest, having only white 
wands or osier twigs given them as emblems 
of their authority. They were besides 
kept at a distance from the booths, while 
the leet constables were placed near them, 
and in that position possessed every oppor- 
tunity of gratifying their party spirit, by 
protecting or annoying the voters for the 
respective parties, as they came up to the 
poll. The hon. member here referred to 
the Report; from which he read extracts 
of the minutes of evidence, which went to 
show in what manner the petty constables 
had abused the powers they possessed. 
When a voter for Mr. Moore or Mr. Ellice 
came up to the poll, the petty constables 
struck him in such a manner as to force 
his hat over his face, and his eyes being 
then covered, he was drawn along a line 
of these constables, who amounted, per- 
haps, to two hundred, and who drove the 
unfortunate voter from one to another, 
| until they had forced him to the end of 
the line. He wished particularly to call 
the attention of the House to the conduct 
of the mayor. In the city of Coventry 
there were many of the most intelligent 
men in the country ; but it was not from 
among this class that the guardians of the 
public peace were chosen. There was too 
much reason to believe, that they were 
appointed with a view to parliamentary 
| influence, or for the purpose of facilitating 
| the return of favourite candidates. They 
had it in evidence that the mayor encou- 
| raged the petty constables, and discouraged 
| the special constables ; that the petty con- 
| stables had even sometimes abused the 
| special constables; and that voters were 
| mal-treated under the eye of the mayor, 
| and that he gave them no assistance-—that 
‘he himself said to one, “ You are a black 
| Ellice, or something worse ;” and to another 
| who had complained to the sheriff without 
| redress, and then to the mayor, “ You are 
ad—d b d sc 1.” It would not 

be surprising, after what he had stated, if 
something had been said in the committee 

about committing this magistrate to New- 

gate. But the committee were anxious to 

proceed as mildly as was consistent with 

the discharge of their duty. The magis- 

trate in question kept a nursery-ground 

and had other avocations, which might 

have rendered confinement in Newgate a 

punishment of severity. Besides, if the 

House would allow this bill to be brought 
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in, it would itself prove a severe punish- 
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ment; and, as it was of the last import- 
ance that such conduct, on the part of a 
magistrate should not be overlooked, he 
trusted that the House would take a step 
which would mark, with its serious dis- 
pleasure, the proceedings of a man in 
office who had so misconducted himself. 
He concluded by moving that leave be 
given to bring in a bill to give to the ma- 
gistrates of the county of Warwick a con- 
current jurisdiction with the magistrates of 
Coventry. 

Mr. Ward said, he was the last person 
to interfere with corporate rights; but in 
this case he saw no alternative. He trusted 
that the House would accede to the motion 
of the hon. baronet. 

Lord W. Russell thought the measure 
hardly strong enough. He did not see 
why a step of a preventive nature should 
satisfy the House, instead of one which 
should afford a remedy to the persons ag- 
grieved. 


Mr. R. Heathcote contended, that the | 


hon. baronet had not laid any ground for 
the measure he had introduced. If it pass- 
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and destroyed. There was only one pre- 
cedent for this measure, and that, in his 
opinion, had better be torn from the 
Journals of the House. It was singular 
that the committee on the Coventry elec- 
tion had literally copied so much of the 
Nottingham report, as served the purpose 
of introducing this measure; though he 
was at a loss to find out by what process 
of reasoning they had discovered any 
similarity between the cases. Tearing 
clothes formed the gravamen in this in- 
stance. It was only a small portion of the 
charge in the other ; and certainly not con- 
sidered at all a justification for the mea- 
sure in that case adopted, and now sought 
to be rendered a precedent. When the hon. 
baronet stated, that a great proportion of 
those who voted for Moore and Ellice had 
been so treated, he stated what was not 
the fact. The hon. baronet had said dis- 
tinctly, that the voters for Moore and 
Ellice had been beaten and ill-treated. 
There were some instances of it, he allowed ; 
| but that was not thought much of in 
| Coventry. He believed there were many 





ed, sure he was, it would answer any object | coats in that city which had undergone 
on earth but that which the hon. baronet | the process of dissolution and re-union 


had in view. If indeed the corporation of 
Coventry had been guilty of any of those 


more than once. But this was the fate 
only of turn-coats and traitors, who must 


| 


disgraceful practices that had been brought | always expect some notice to be bestowed 


under the notice of the House—if it had | upon them in Coventry. 


misapplied its funds for electioneering pur- 
poses—if it had exercised its powers in 
any illegal, partial, or oppressive manner, 
it might have been difficult to oppose the 
bill. But when no such case had been 
made out, why was the city of Coventry to 
be deprived of its ancient and undoubted 
rights, by so severe a measure as this? If, 
in the heat of a contested election, some 


coats had been torn, and some blows struck, | 
surely that was no cause for visiting the | 


whole body with a degrading punishment. 
The evidence was marked with palpable 
absurdity. If such facts would justify the 
interference of the House with privileges 
which had existed for many centuries, he 
knew not on what pretences fetters might 
not be rivetted on the freedom of election 
in every borough in the kingdom. There 
would be an end, not only to the charters, 
but to the liberty of the country. The at- 
tack on one corporation led to an attack 
upon another. The precedent of Not- 
tingham was now to be followed by that of 
Coventry, on still stighter grounds. In this 
rage for petty legislation, the spirit of our 
corporate institution would b absolved 


| 








So conflicting 
was the evidence, that if the same degree 
' of credit had been given to the witnesses on 
| each side, it would have been possible to 
| have established a case either way. He 
maintained, that no election had been con- 
| ducted with more tranquillity, or less per- 
| sonal violence. God forbid the day should 
ever come, when an election should be 
' conducted with the decorum of a birth- 
day drawing-room. As to the story of the 
midnight riot by torch-light, nothing 
could be more exaggerated. If Diogenes 
‘had been a Coventry man, he might as 
well have been indicted for wandering with 
his lamp on those perambulations, which 
had very nearly as unsatisfactory a result, 
as the attempts to criminate this respecta- 
ble corporation. If the mayor or magis- 
trates had done any thing illegally, let the 
House order the Attorney-general to pro- 
secute them ; but he besought them not to 
put a lasting stigma on thirty thousand 
electors, because two or three might have 
acted indiscreetly. 
Mr. Fyler declared unequivocally, and 
upon his honour, that he had not received 
one farthing from the corporation of 
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Coventry, either during the election, or on 
account of the petition which followed. 
He thotight it would be an act of the 
greatest injuStice to ptinish the magistrates 
of Coventry, without giving them the 
means to defend themselves. 

Mr. Peel was not prepared to put a 
stop to all further inquiry, by putting a 
direct negative on the motion. He should 


vote, therefore, for the introduction of the | 


bill; though he did not pledge himself to 
support it in its future stages. He could 
not help thinking that it would be a hard- 
ship on the corporation to visit it with a 
eee amounting to disfranchisement. 

t should be recollected, that the House 
was acting judicially. He thought they 
were bound to hear evidence before they 
proceeded to proriviitice a positive opinion 
on the merits of the case. 

Mr. Sectetary Bourne could not concur 
in opinion, that to give to the magistrates 
of the county of Warwick a concurrent 
jutisdiction with those of the city of 
Coventty would amount to a forfeiture of 
the ancient charter of that city, or that 
such a measure would be one of the 
severest punishments that could be in- 
flicted on it. Onthe contrary, he thought 
it one of the mildest invasions of their 
corporate rights that could be suggested. 
With respect to the hearing of evidence 
at the bar of the House, he entertained a 
different opinion from some hon. gentle- 
men; for, after the specimen that had 
been afforded the other night, of the man- 
ner in which assertions were made at its 
bar, he should not be in a hurry to recom- 
mend, that recoutse should be had toa 
similar proceeding. Moreover, the House 
was already in possession of facts deposed 
to on oath, before the committee, and 
embodied in its report; and he should 
protest, as far as the protest of an in- 
dividual could go, against discussing in 
that House, the decision of a committee 
acting under the solemn obligation of an 
oath. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, that however 
strongly the case might be made out for 
the necessity of some parliamentary in- 
terposition, the project for giving a con- 
current jurisdiction to the magistrates of 
Warwickshire was not one which had the 
slightest tendency towards abridging the 
evils complained of. 

Leave was accordingly given to bring in 
the bill. 
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Wednesday, May 23. 


Sate or Game Biuz.] The Marquis 
of Salisbury said, he had to propose to 


| their lordships a bill to permit the Sale of 


Game under certain restrictions. He 
thought it well worthy of the consideration 
of their lordships, to see whether they 
could not, by some measure, not inter- 
fering with the principle of the Game- 
laws, put a stop to the increasing crime 
of poaching. He thought the bill which 
he held in his hand would have such an 
effect. The bill proposed to legalize the 
sale of game, and to do so in the most 
extended manner, by giving a power to 
all persons qualified by law to kill game, 
to take out a certificate, empowering them 
to sell game to licensed dealers. He 
thought it but fair, that those who had as 
much land as qualified them to kill game 
for their own use, should be allowed to 
make a profit by the sale of game. If 
that were allowed, it would have the 
effect of diminishing the crime of poach- 
ing. The bill was introduced as a tem- 
porary measure. Its operation would ex- 
pire at the end of three years ; and then 
their lordships might consider whether 
any better system could be established. 
If he succeeded in making the sale of 
game legal, he thought the temptation to 
the poacher to commit crime would be 
greatly reduced; as he would be met in 
the market by a competitor, who would 
not be liable to any of the consequences 
to which the poacher was subject. He 
had another reason for introducing the 
present measure. Some few years ago, 
the poulterers of the metropolis came to 
the resolution of discontinuing the sale of 
game to their customers. What was the 
consequence? The poulterers lost their 
customers, and some of them were nearly 
ruined. They were at last forced to give 
way, and again resort to illegal means to 
obtain game. He was convinced that, 
however great might be the determination 
of their lordships to prevent the sale of 
game, they could not, by any legislative 
enactment, effect their purpose. In con- 
sequence of the abolition of the use of 
spring guns, much greater facilities would 
be afforded to the poacher in his illegal 
practices than he before enjoyed. If game 
was to be preserved at all, it must be by 
men, and men alone ; but it was very diffi- 
cult to get any men who would attack the 
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night-poachers, and next to an impossi-| recovering small sums, according to the 
bility to collect a sufficient number of them | present process, which was sure to cost 
for that purpose. Since, therefore, the| one half of such debts. There was 
endeavour to amend the poacher, by de-| another alteration which he should make 
terring him from crime, could no longer | in the former bill ; and that was, to annul 
be made, the only way left open was, by | the exception in favour of debts not con- 
diminishing the temptation to crime. | tained in promissory notes and bills of 
Now, he did not know of any way to| exchange, and thereby obviate the desire 
diminish the temptation which could be | of tradesmen to get such securities from 
so effectual as to bring a competitor with | the creditor as exposed him to a summary 
the poacher into the market, who had no | and expensive process. He wished his 
oceasion to sell game to provide for his | new bill to have rage effect, whether 
subsistence. He should move the first | the debts were upon bills and notes, or by 


réading of the bill. simple contract. It was also his intention 
Léave was given to bring in the bill. to make some alterations, to reconcile thé 
ouneneen Practice, in these cases, between the courts 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, alatiné of Wales, aiid the superior courts 


of Westminster. He concluded by niovili 
Wednesday, May 23. for leave to bring in his bill. ; ‘ 
Smaz Desrs’ Bitt—Arrusts uron| Lord Althorp approved of the proposed 
Mesne Process.|] The Solicitor General | bill, and only doubted whether the sim 
rose to move for leave to bring in “a Bill | was carried quite far enough. He strongly 
to prevent Arrests on Mesne Process for | condemned the present expensive practice 
Debt under 20/.” He said, it was un-| of recovering small debts; which cost so 
necessary for him to occupy much of the! much money as to amount to a denial of 
attention of the House in explaining the , justice, and to make one almost wish, that 
purpose of his bill. They would, perhaps, | debts under 10/7. should be reckoned debts 
recollect that, in 1811, an act had been | of honour. 


passed to prevent arrest for a less sum| Leave was given to bring in the bill. 
than 15/.; that was, however, only a tem- 
porary measure, and had been allowed, Roman Carnotics’ Lanp-Tax.] Mr. 


rather by accident than design, to expire | George Bankes, in rising to propose thé 
in 1824. By the previous law, an arrest | introduction of a measure, having for its 
could be executed for 10/. The alteration | object the exemption of the Roman Catho- 
which he intended to propose, was an | lics froma double assessment of the Land- 
extension of the last act, and that the sum | tax, hoped that he should méet with thé 
of 207. should be substituted for 15/., as | support of the House. It could not be 
the amount for arrests. In former times, | unknown to those whom he addressed, 
an arrest might be effected for any sum | that many Roman Catholics were doubly 
exceeding 40s. ; but, in the reign of George | charged with land-tax ; and, by virtue of 
Ist, the sum was fixed at 10/., and so the | the same law by which they were originally 
law stood since, with the single alteration | so assessed, Protestants who had succeeded 
to which he had just alluded. It was, ; to their estates were obliged to pay the 
he thought, obvious, that if 10/. were | same tax as the Catholics from whom they 
deemed a sufficient sum during the reign | inherited. The act by which Roman 
of George Ist, the alteration in the value } Catholics were doubly charged with land- 
of money which had since taken place | tax was passed in the 4th of William 3rd, 
would sanction, as just and necessary, his | and continued in force by the enactment 
proposal of substituting 207. But there | of annual bills, until the 33rd of the late 
were other reasons which called for the king. The bill of William, which was 
enlargement. Returns had been produced, | passed at a time when this country was at 
showing the number of persons confined | war with some of the European powers, 
under mesne process in the gaols of Eng- | enacted, that Roman Catholics should, in 
land and Wales during the last year; and | future, pay a double land-tax ; that was 
from these he found, that one thousand | to say, that Catholics should pay 8s. where 
eight hundred and twenty persons were in| persons of other persuasions paid only 4s. 
custody, of whom five hundred were for | These annual acts of parliament were con- 
debts under 20/. He complained strongly | tinued until 1794, when the 33rd of the 
of the fatal tendency of the expense of} late king professed to relieve the Catholics 
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from the effects of the former law, by 
affording them an opportunity of ridding 
themselves of the double tax already re- 
ferred to, by the production of certain cer- 
tificates. From 1794 to 1798, the oppor- 
tunity thus offered to the Catholics was 
open to them: but, in the last mentioned 
year, a clause was added to the bill, de- 
claring that, after the September follow- 
ing, Catholics, who had not taken ad- 
vantage of the law up to that time, would, 
in future, be excluded from its benefits. 
Through negligence, and other causes, 
several Roman Catholics failed to take 
advantage of the above law within the 
given time. The consequence of which 
was, that they were now subjected to the 
hardship of paying double land-tax. An 
action, arising out of the state of the ex- 
isting law, had lately been tried; but the 
judge declared, that the law afforded no 
benefit to the plaintiff, and that the legis- 
lature only could grant him relief. The 
object of the present bill was, to give the 
Roman Catholics that relief. It might 
seem strange that he, who uniformly op- 
posed the Catholic claims, should bring 
In any measure tending to relieve that 
class of individuals. As long, however, 
as he had a seat in that House, he should, 
without any reference to party feelings, 
adopt that course which he conceived was 
due to justice. He had been applied to 
on this subject by several Roman Catholic 
peers, and other distinguished persons, to 
bring in some measure of relief; and he 
conceived that the present bill would fully 
accomplish that object. 

The Solicitor-General rose merely to 
say, that he should offer no objection to 
the measure proposed by the hon. gentle- 
man ; but he would not pledge himself to 
give it his future support. 

Mr. Herries was happy to find, that the 
hon. gentleman had taken up this subject ; 
because it would relieve the Treasury of 
proposing a similar bill. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


REGISTRATION OF FREENOLDs.| Lord 
Althorp moved for leave to bring in a bill 
for the Registration of Freeholds in Eng- 
land and Wales. In introducing the bill, 
the noble lord observed, that it was not 
his intention that it should be discussed 
this session. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, that from 
what had yet proceeded from it, he had 
a considerable jealousy of the noble lord’s 
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committee, and thought they were in the 
way of introducing more mal-practices 
than they would remedy. The registra- 
tion of freeholders had been pretty well 
tried in Ireland; and a more obvious 
source of fraudulent voting, he could not 
well conceive. 
Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, May 25. 

Suppty or Water to THE METRO- 
poLis.| Lord Wharncliffe said, he had 
a petition to present to their lordships, on 
a subject which was well worthy of their 
attention. The petition was signed by 
the inhabitants of the western portion of 
the metropolis. They stated, that the 
water taken up from the river Thames, at 
a certain spot, for their use was charged 
with the contents of the great common 
sewers and the refuse of hospitals and 
slaughter-houses; and they prayed their 
lordships to appoint a committee of in- 
quiry. He was not, however, certain that 
the best mode of effecting the wishes of 
the inhabitants would be by appointing a 
committee. At present, he should only 
move, that the petition be read, and on 
Monday he would call the attention of the 
House to the subject. 


Corn Bitx.] Lord Goderich, on rising 
to move the order of the day for going 
into a committee on this bill, said, that if 
he asked, on the present occasion, for 
their lordships’ patience and indulgence, 
he could assure them that he did so, not 
as a mere matter of form, because, inde- 
pendently of the intrinsic importance of 
the question itself—independently of the 
great interest which it was calculated to 
excite in all classes of the conimunity— 
independently of the vehement feelings, 
he might almost say passion, with which 
the present proposition was regarded by 
its friends and by its opponents—inde- 
pendently of the extravagant views of be- 
nefit foreseen on the one hand, and of 
danger apprehended on the other—inde- 
pendently of all these considerations, he 
could not but recollect in whose place it 
was his lot to stand. For if, by the in- 
fliction of Providence, his noble friend 
who had lately been at the head of the 
king’s government had not been rendered 
unable to take part in their lordships’ dis- 
cussions, upon him would long since have 
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devolved the duty of explaining the prin- 
ciple and the details of the present im- 

ortant measure. And when he recol- 
lected the number of years during which 
that noble lord had taken so active and 
distinguished a part in their lordships’ 
discussions—and when he recollected the 
capacities with which he had been en- 
dowed, to explain, with a clearness and 
distinctness almost peculiar to himself, the 
most difficult and complicated subjects— 
and when he recollected that there was no 
man in their lordships’ House whose per- 
sonal and public character had obtained 
for him a larger share of the respect and 
confidence of their lordships, it was im- 
possible for him not to feel oppressed by 
the weight of those considerations, and to 
admit his own immeasurable inferiority. 
But, though he was fully sensible of that 
inferiority, and though there were many 
reasons on account of which he felt com- 
pelled to seek for their lordships’ peculiar 
indulgence, yet there was one point, he 
would venture to say, upon which he did 
not yield to his noble friend; and that 
was, in the deep and sincere conviction 
which he felt, in common with what he 
knew to have been the sentiments of that 
noble lord, that the present measure was 
one which was calculated to produce great 
advantages to all classes of the king’s sub- 
jects, and to no class, in his judgment, so 
much asto thatclass to which theirlordships’ 
belonged, and which looked up to their 
lordships, as it was natural and proper 
they should, in all cases, for protection 
and support. He was fortified by that 
conviction, which was the result of no 
small consideration paid to this subject 
by his noble friend; and he was not with- 
out a strong hope, whatever prejudices 
might have prevailed on the subject, and 
whatever doubts might have been enter- 
tained as to the policy of the measure— 
he had the most sanguine expectation, 
that those prejudices would be overcome, 
and that the present measure would be 
allowed to pass into a law. If he was 
fortified by what was the conviction of his 
noble friend, he had also the satisfaction 
of being supported, on the present occa- 
sion, by those noble friends who had re- 
cently become connected with the king’s 
government—a connexion which he would 
always maintain was founded on principles 
which no man could justly impeach, and 
which enabled them to give to their king 
and the country the benefits of their dis- 
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tinguished talents, without compromising 
their consistency, much less their in- 
tegrity, or lowering the dignity of their 
character in the eyes of their lordships. 
He did, therefore, presume to ask their 
lordships to listen to him with patience 
and indulgence, while he endeavoured to 
explain the grounds upon which he thought 
they were all interested in the success of 
the present measure. He knew that much 
blame had been cast upon his majesty’s 
government, for having agitated this ques- 
tion at all. He well knew, that there 
were many considerations which would 
naturally deter any government from in- 
terfering with the Corn-laws ; but, if go- 
vernment had interfered, he begged the 
House to recollect circumstances which 
had occurred, since the bill of 1815 was 
passed; and he would then call on the 
House to say, whether the government 
\ had wantonly and unnecessarily hastened 
into the discussion of this question; or 
whether they had not been compelled, by 
the force of circumstances over which they 
could exercise no control, and of events 
which had directly originated among that 
very class of persons, who were now the 
most vehement opponents of the present 
measure. After the bill of 1815 had 
passed, it came immediately into opera- 
tion; and the ports were closed until the 
16th of November, 1816. They were 
then opened, after one of the worst har- 
vests known in this country, and after one 
of the most unfavourable seasons ever 
known in Europe, and which affected the 
produce of corn in every part of the civil- 
ized world. The ports remained open 
from the 15th of November, 1816, until 
the 15th of February, 1818. The harvest 
of 1817 was avery scanty one; and, during 
the whole of the time that the ports con- 
tinued open, and while importation was 
taking place to a great extent, the price 
of wheat continued at an enormous height, 
until the year 1818, when the average was 
reduced below 80s., and the ports closed 
for three months. They closed, he be- 
lieved, on the 15th of February in that 
year, and remained closed for no more 
than three months; and the price rose at 
the cessation of importation, manifestly 
indicating a state of great scarcity. The 
ports opened at the expiration of the three 
months, and remained opened until the 
15th of February, 1819. Now, the har- 
vest of 1818 had been of a very different 
nature from that of the two preceding 
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years. The season was remarkably fine, 
and wheat abounded in every part of the 
United Kingdom and Europe, and was 
gathered in in the finest possible condi- 


tion : but it did so happen, that the ports | 


remained open on the 15th of November, 
1818, by the simple fraction above the 
average price of 2d.; and though there was no 
want of a productive harvest in 1818, the 


ports remained open till the 15th of Feb- | 
In the course of all the. 
years, since the passing of the act of 1815, | 


ruary, 1819. 


the quantity of foreign corn imported into 
the country, under the operation of that 
act, was very considerable indeed ; and a 
large proportion, and the most inconve- 
nient and useless portion, was imported 
during the latter part of the year 1818, 
and between the years 1818 and 1819. 
What was the effect of all this upon 
those who were most interested in the 
operation of the law? It filled them with 
the utmost dismay. 
exciting terror in every part of the country, 
and strong feelings of hostility against 
the principle of the bill of 1815; which we 
were now told was the palladium of secu- 
rity to the agricultural interest: and the 
consequence of these feelings was, that 
the utmost efforts were made, by persons 
competent to excite feelings of such a 
nature, to unite in one focus those feelings 
which prevailed among the agriculturists ; 
and through the medium of what he might 
call an agricultural parliament, which sat 
in the very neighbourhood of their lord- 
ships’ House, they came to an unanimous 
resolution of unqualified condemnation of 
the principle of the bill of 1815, and stated 
in the said resolution, not only that that 
bill was not calculated to promote the end 
for which it had been established, but 
would have quite an opposite effect; and 
in 1819 they laid down an unanimous re- 
solution, that the principle upon which a 
Corn-law ought to be founded, was a free 
and permanent admission of foreign grain, 
subject to certain duties, on account of 
tithes and other taxation on the cultivation 
of the soil. Directly and unanimously— 
and he believed that they spoke the senti- 
ments of the agriculturist—they laid down 
the principle of that law which was now 
opposed by the same class of persons who 
thought that the law of 1815 was neces- 
sary for the salvation of the agricultural 
interest. They who opposed the present 
bill could not but feel that they were going 
in an opposite direction to the first step 


It had the effect of 
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of condemnation taken by that body; and 
could not lay any blame upon government 
for an alteration in the law. He remem- 
bered, that so strong was the feeling ex- 
cited in the country by the course of pro- 
ceedings adopted at that time—and he did 
not wish to say that he either approved or 
complained of it—so strong was the feel- 
ling excited, that it naturally and neces- 
sarily set afloat all the opposite feelings, 
and excited sentiments of a different 
nature on the otherside, and made all par- 
| ties, even those who were most disposed 
| to be quiescent, take an active part against 
| the Corn-bill at that time. 

At the opening of the session of parlia- 
ment in 1819, so strong was the impres- 
sion which prevailed in the country on the 
subject of the Corn-laws, that government 
was compelled—whether such was their 
intention, or whether they had no such 
intention—as he could assure their lord- 
ships was the case—to make an inquiry 
into the state of the law; after which no 
further step was taken. This agricultural 
parliament, however, were so active, that 
from the session of 1819 to 1821, they got 
up the greatest number of petitions ever 
presented to parliament upon one subject. 
Petitions, to the number of one thousand 
two hundred, were presented to the House 
of Commons, all of them complaining of 








1815, which was condemned by the bill 
now introduced into that House. Such a 
number of petitions exhibited a pretty 
strong indication of the state of the pub- 
lic mind; but, as that took place before 
the most important question of the cur- 
rency, which was necessarily, and in no 
small degree, connected with the corn 
question—since these petitions were pre- 
sented before that question had been 
brought to any settlement by the decision 
of the legislature—ministers thought it an 
injudicious step to take any measure with 
a view to consider the Corn-laws, or to 
call upon parliament to give effect to the 
prayer of those one thousand two hundred 
petitions. In 1820, all this anxiety for an 
alteration of the law, on the part of the agri- 
culturalists, proceeding, as he had stated, 
from a conviction of the inutility, and in- 
efficiency, and total inadequacy, of the 
law, their declamations against it were 
continued in full force, and a proposition 
was submitted to the other House of par- 
liament, to form a committee, to inquire 
into the statements of those petitions. 
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What were the principles, and what the 
grounds laid down in all those petitions, 
but a condemnation of the law of 1815, 
and a demand, that the legislature should 
adopt a different principle? It had been his 
duty to oppose the policy of forming a 
committee; but the government was un- 
successful in their efforts ; and the result 
was, that a committee was appointed. It 
was true, that their powers were limited to 
consider the question of averages; but it 
was pretty clear, from the success with 
which the motion for that committee had 
been carried, that it would be impossible 
for government to abstain from prosecuting 
inquiry, if such prosecution should be in- 
sisted upon; and accordingly in the fol- 
lowing year, 1821, when the proposition 
was renewed, his majesty’s government felt 
it to be impossible to refuse its acquiescence 
to the forming of that committee. From 
the state of feelings of all parties concerned 
at that time, and the government would 


not have done their duty, if they had not | 


given their consent to that investigation, 
which led, by the most direct process, to 
the admission of the principle of the pre- 
sent bill, in contradistinction to the law of 
1815. The committee of 1821 madea 
most elaborate report, and the committee 
did condemn by reason and facts—by 
reason @ priori, and by facts from expe- 
rience—the principle of the law of 1815. 
That report had laid the foundation of the 
present bill, and with that consideration 
he submitted the bill to the consideration 
of the House. 

In the year 1822, another cominittee 
was appointed, which reviewed the report 
of the former committee, but did not dis- 
sent from it. From the report of the com- 
mittee of 1822 resulted a practical mca- 
sure. What was the principle of that re-- 
port? A certain modification of the ex- 
isting law of 1815. But the committee 
never pretended to say that the law of 
1815, or a modification of that law, ought 
to be considered the permanent principle 
upon which the Corn-laws should be es- 
tablished ; but they confirmed, in a more 
or less direct manner, the principle laid 
down in the former report, and only sug- 
gested a more modified change, as a step 
to a more entire and permanent change. 
And it was impossible for him not to recol- 
lect, at the time the law of 1822 was under 
the consideration of parliament, which was 
the law, by which it might be supposed 
the corn question was governed ; that, in 
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point of fact, the law of 1815 was the ex- 
isting law, because the operation of the 
bill of 1822 could not come into effect, 
until the price of wheat rose to 80s.: and 
he did not know whether their lordships 
were to look to the time when that bill 
would come into operation; coming into 
operation as it would at a degree of price 
prejudicial to the country ; and he thought 
no man would maintain, that there was any 
reason for inflicting—for infliction it would 
be, under the present circumstances of the 
country—a price so high, before the law 
could come into operation. It was im- 
possible for him not to recollect, that, when 
he proposed the third reading of that bill, 
one of the most distinguished members of 
the agricultural body, celebrated for his 
practical knowledge, general information, 
| and unwearied zeal on all subjects con- 

nected with agriculture—known for all 

those qualities which were calculated to 
| give weight to his opinion—rose to say— 
what? Did he say that the law, as it 
then stood, ought to he maintained—that 
it was something sacred, which no man 
should presume to touch? No. He rose 
| to give what he called his hearty maledic- 
| tion to the bill. If he, therefore, wanted 
| authority to appeal to on the present oc- 
| casion, he should appeal to that authority ; 
| and he was certain he never could appeal 
| to one of more weight. 

He had alluded to the petitions which 
| had been presented from the agriculturists, 
| but their lordships were. not to suppose, 
| that they were the only persons from whom 

petitions were presented to parliament. As 
/many petitions were presented from the 
| manufacturing interest, expressing their 
| sentiments with the same warmth and 
| earnestness. He should like to know, then, 
whether government, upon aquestion which 
affected the subsistence of the people, 
would have been justified in turning a deaf 
ear to the complaints of both classes of the 
community, who joined in condemning 
that measure which parliament had con- 
firmed, and requiring a revision of the 
system upon which the Corn-laws were 
founded? He therefore thought that 
government, in bringing the present mea- 
sure before parliament, consulted the true 
interests of both parties, and had done 
nothing but what they were in duty bound 
to do; and, of all reproaches which might 
be cast against government, the very last 
he should expect would be that of a hasty 
tampering with this important question, — 
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But, if government was justified, and 
compelled to take this question into con- 
sideration, had no other circumstances 
taken place since the year 1815, as appli- 
cable to this subject, which placed the 
question in a predicament, entirely new 
and different from the state in which it 
was at the time the law passed? He had 
already alluded to circumstances connected 
with the currency. At the time the Corn- 
bill of 1815 passed, the act to continue the 
Bank restriction also continued. He did 
not know whether the putting an end to 
the state of things which existed before 
produced immediate good or injury; but 
he knew that such a state of things as then 
existed was calculated to produce mischief 
of the most serious consequences. What- 
ever pressure the recurrence to a sound 
system of currency might have occasioned, 
no pressure, he thought, could be com- 
pared with the danger and mischief, which 
the continuance of the former system was 
likely to produce, and which never would 
have been established, if its consequences 
had been fully perceived : and he hoped 
that a measure of that kind would be pro- 
posed, for he thought it not proper to 
obtain temporal ease and benefit at the 
sacrifice of permanent welfare. The re- 
currence, however, to a sounder state of 
currency affected the Corn question, be- 
cause the system of 1815 was justified by 
the state of the currency, which affected 
the price of labour and the cost of produc- 
tion, and raised the price of every article. 
The government had, therefore, delayed 
agitating the Corn question, until the 
prices should be reduced to a legitimate 
standard by the recurrence to a sound cur- 
rency; with which the Corn question was 
connected, and upon which it was neces- 
sary for it to be founded. 

But there were other points. He had 
heard great stress laid on the difficulties 
occasioned by our system of taxation, which 
was founded on our national debt ; and he 
was ready to admit, that it was impossible 
for such a high rate of taxation to exist, 
without occasioning a severe pressure on 
the cost of produce. In 1815, the debt, 
and charges arising out of it, amounted to 
47,000,000/. What was it now? Including 
the same items which, in the year 1815, 
amounted to 47,000,000/., the debt and 
all its charges at present amounted only to 
34,000,000/.; being a reduction of no less 
than 13,000,000/., or thirty per cent, on 
the whole charge. In1815, the property- 
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tax was in operation; and, without going 
into a long detail to show how that tax 
operated for the benefit of the agricultural 
interest, he would venture to say, that that 
reduction operated to the benefit of the 
cultivators of the soil, by enabling them 
to bring their produce to market with less 
risk. 

Under the altered circumstances of the 
country, their lordships were now called 
upon to look to the Corn-laws, to see if 
their principle should be maintained or not. 
A most important change had taken place 
which should not be lost sight of. The 
view which his majesty’s government had 
taken of the subject, the principle of the 
measure, and the means by which it would 
be carried into effect, had been greatly 
misunderstood, and had excited the most 
painful apprehensions. It was not a 
question of protection or no protection ; 
—it was not a new or unheard of theory, 
that they were about to recommend. 
It was not the system of a cold-blooded 
political economist, but a system under 
which the agricultural interest had flou- 
rished. For he was as ready to admit as 
any one, that it would not do in this coun- 
try to abandon the protection that had 
heretofore been afforded to the growers of 
corn. He had no intentionto refer to any 
abstract theory. [t was impossible to 
apply it tosuch a question. He was, there- 
fore, ready to give the agricultural, or any 
other interest in the kingdom, such a share 
of protection, as would not be injurious to 
the other classes of the community. He 
repeated, that it was not a question of pro- 
tection or no protection ; and he was sure 
their lordships would-see the difficulty of 
fixing what that protection ought to be. 
He was therefore not now disposed to enter 
into the general reasons for supporting the 
interests of the cultivators of the soil, but 
would at once refer to the law of 1815; 
which was, in fact, the greatest innova- 
tion on the Corn-laws that had ever taken 
place. . Until that law passed, the prohibi- 
tion of foreign corn was never known in 
the history of this country. Their lord- 
ships had experienced the effects of that 
law, but that measure, whether wise or not 
wise, was not now the question. The 
question was, whether it was wise to main- 
tain it. So far from the measure now pro- 
posed being a new theory, it was a system 
under which the agriculture of this kingdom 
had flourished for upwards of a century. 
It was not, therefore, just to charge govern- 
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ment with bringing forward a theory, un-{ He was sure, with such proof of the 
heard of before, when the results of it must | evils of this system, their lordships would 
be in the recollection of many of theirlord-' see the necessity of an alteration of the 
ships. He knew not what political econo-| present laws. No man could fail to see 
mists might think of the measure : he could | the monstrous evils resulting to the culti- 
not pretend to excessive wisdom ; but the | vation of the soil under it. Suppose indi- 
plan he now proposed was not an unheard- | cations were now to present themselves, 
of system—was not the speculation of any | of an unfavourable harvest during the pre- 
cold-blooded political economist; and he | sent season, and that the price should rise 
could assure their lordships, they would | to 80s. per quarter; then, foreign corn 
never find him to advocate a change of that ; would be admitted without limit, at a 
description. time, of all others, the most injurious to 
If, then, government was not deserving | the small farmers—the period between har- 
of reprehension, but was entitled tp support, | vest and winter. The consequences no 
for bringing this question under considera- | man could doubt. The effect of that im- 
tion, now that the circumstances of the | portation would be to spread dismay over 
country were different from those which | the face of the country. His objections 
produced the law of 1815, which was | were founded, therefore, on practical ex- 
founded on the principle of exclusion to a| perience, which had demonstrated the 
certain price; and if he was right in say- | evils of the present laws—evils which he 
ing, that they were only recurring to a| had never heard denied. It might be 
system which for years had existed, he had | said, that they were met by the alterations 
come to that point which would require | of the law in 1822. That alteration ef- 
him to say a few words to satisfy their | fected no such thing. What was the law 
lordships, that the law proposed to be} of 1822? Their lordships would suppose 
altered involved results which were preju-| the question of price disposed of. The 
dicial to all classes of the community. The | ports by that law were closed till the price 
noble lord then proceeded to comment on | attained to 70s. per quarter; they would 
the effects of thelaw of 1815. The object, | then open at a duty of 17s. per quarter for 
he said, appeared to be alternate prohibi- | the first three months. The object of that 
tion and unrestrained importation. The | was, to check the importation. If wheat 
law of 1822, as well as that of 1815, had | could be, as was stated, purchased abroad 
the same effect, which made it impossible | at the low price of 30s. per quarter, with 
for the corn-grower, the merchant, or the | 10s. expenses added to the duty of 17s., 
corn-dealer, to know in what situation he! it would appear that corn could be im- 
was likely to be placed by circumstances | ported at 57s. per quarter, after payment 
which were alike beyond his control or cal- | of all expenses, while it would be sold here 
culation. The fact of placing the import | at the price of 70s. So far, then, the pro- 
price higher, although it gave an artificial | tection would only occasion a further im- 
stimulus to the agriculturists, of necessity | portation. If the duty had been raised 
gave a corresponding stimulus to all those | higher, it might operate as a check ; but 
who wished to avail themselves of the first | that would be contrary to the principle of 
opening of the ports ; and the consequence | the law, which assumed, that 70s. was the 
was, that for three months they took the | price at which foreign corn should be ad- 
opportunity of pouring into the country, ' mitted. He could not, therefore, consider 
all the corn that could be collected from | the law of 1822 as productive of any other 
every part of the world. From the year! advantage over the law of 1815, except 
1815, to which he alluded, to the 15th of | mitigating the severity of it. 
November, 1818, that opportunity was If, then, this system, which appeared 
afforded, by the small sum of two-pence ; | pregnant with so much inconvenience, was 
and he would venture to say, that no man | to be altered, what regulation could be 
could be found who might not be disposed | adopted? It might be proposed to afford 
to think, that such an effect might be pro- | protection by fixing a high permanent duty ; 
duced by combination and fraud. Allthe | and he thought there was something de- 
evidence which had been obtained on that , serving attention in the notion of fixing a 
question ascertained, that the distress of permanent duty, without reference to 
the agriculturists, during the years 1820, averages; only the danger was, that if 
1821, and 1822, was the result of the | their lordships made it high enough to 
importation which commenced in 1815. | protect the agriculturist when the ptice 
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was low, it would produce the most in- 
jurious results to the rest of the community 
in times of plenty. Another proposition 
which had been made was, to vest in his 
majesty in council the power of altering 
the duty according to circumstances—a 
power which he considered as most objec- 
tionable, as placing in the hands of go- 
vernment the power of dabbling with the 
great interests of the country—a power the 
most dangerous and injurious which could 
be placed in the hands of any ministers— 
a power which, if they did not use for any 
purpose of their own, they might be forced 
into using by the pressure of external cir- 
cumstances, He would venture to say, 
that it vould be impossible for any go- 
vernment to continue an act under such a 
power, or that any parliament would per- 
mit the country to labour under the evils 
of such a system. He was, then, unable 
to conceive, how a fixed rate of duty could 
be adopted ; and if their lordships did not 
adopt it, nothing remained to be done but 
to establish a graduated scale of duties ; 
and that was the principle of the present 
bill. The only difficulty was, to guard 
against the evils of the former laws.—The 
noble lord proceeded to state, that, accord- 
ing to the law of 1815, the transitions 
were so sudden, and the advantages so 
great to all persons disposed to speculate 
in the importation of foreign corn, that it 
was impossible that any vigilance could 
guard against frauds by fictitious sales, 
and the consequent sacrifice of capital 
which followed. The only course that 
could be adopted was a graduating duty, 
which would take away the temptation for 
speculation, by lessening the profits to be 
derived from it. He could not say what 
effect might still be produced on the ave- 
rages by the sacrifice of capital; he was 
unwilling to impose any restraint on a free 
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to any one who would take the trouble to 
read it. 

The noble lord then said, that there were 
two points to which he wished to advert, 
which had given rise to the most extravagant 
expectations and fears in the adversaries to 
the present bill. The first was with re- 
gard to the importation of foreign corn 
from the port of Odessa. It was from 
that port that this country was to be over- 
whelmed with foreign corn. The idea of 
such a supply of corn from Odessa was the 
most visionary that could well be imagined, 
by any one at all acquainted with the cli- 
mate, the natural history, statistics, and 
all the circumstances connected with that 
part of the world. It had been proved in 
evidence, that, in order to obtain a cargo 
of wheat from Odessa, it would be neces- 
sary to send a British ship, and that, on 
that voyage, she would be absent eight 
months. Looking to the nature of such a 
speculation, what man would have the 
madness to embark in it? He therefore 
thought that the idea of getting wheat from 
Odessa was blown out of the water. There 
was not, he thought, the smallest proba- 
bility that any man of sense would em- 
bark a farthing of capital in the importa- 
tion of wheat from Odessa. In the next 
place, it would be found, that a great part 
of the surplus wheat, which might be ob- 
tained at Odessa, was of that description 


| which would be entirely unsaleable in this 


) 


trade in that which was the necessary sub- | 


sistence of the people; but, feeling the | 


difficulties under which they laboured from 
the established laws—feeling the indispen- 
sable necessity of taking away from the 
grower of corn the power of inflicting a 
high price in the moment of scarcity, and 
at the same time the propriety of affording 
him protection from loss from the opera- 
tion of a low price in the moment of 
plenty, he thought their lordships ought 
not to reject the present bill. He did not 
think it was necessary to go into the de- 
tails of the bill, which would speak for it- 
self; the principle was intelligible enough 


country ; and that, for any surplus which 
might be saleable in a foreign market, 
there was an ample demand in the Medi- 
terranean. The British merchant, there- 
fore, if he went to market there, must come 
into competition with the Italian mer- 
chants ; the consequence of which would 
be the impossibility of purchasing at that 
low price that would admit of a remune- 
rating profit. If, therefore, they were 
even to rely on the supply from Odessa, 
he could not conceive what ground there 


| was, to suppose that an overwhelming im- 











portation would come from that quarter. 
Another part of the question on which 
he wished to say a few;words was, with re- 
gard to importation of corn from our North 
American provinces. Theirlordships would 
recollect, that a bill had passed through 
the other House, for the purpose of giving 
greater facilities for importing foreign corn. 
He always thought it reasonable, that 
such facilities should be afforded to our 
own colonies—to a people who emanated 
from the same country, spoke the same 
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language, adopted the same laws, and 
were imbued with the same principles of 
attachment to the Throne of these realms. 
He said imbued with the same principles 
of attachment, because, when government 
was threatened with the invasion of a 
foreign enemy, the king had not, in any part 
of his dominions, a more loyal or more de- 
voted people. He could not conceive on 
what principle their lordships were to treat 
them as a foreign country. If the colonies 
were to be retained, he would treat them 
the same as Ireland, as brothers and not 
as enemies. That measure was founded 
on the fairest principle ; and he was happy 
to see it included in the bill now on the 
table. 

The noble lord said, that the object, at 
all times, had been to afford the greatest 
facilities for warehousing corn in this 
country. The important object was, to 
make this country the emporium, and so 
it had become ; and he hoped their lord- 
ships would not be too hasty in departing 
from those principles; which, with refer- 
ence to our external strength and power, 
would be the most powerful blow they could 
strike. He trusted that they would pause 
ere they laid the axe to the root of that 
principle, which it had been their object 
to cherish. It was the policy of the 
Dutch and French governments to en- 
courage the warehousing system; and he 
trusted their lordships would give every 
facility to it here. Their lordships, how- 
ever, would find, that it would be impossible 
to keep corn out of the country, and that 
any measures which might be adopted for 
that purpose would be attended with no 
benefit to those on whose behalf they 
opposed its introduction. Indeed, the 
argument advanced on this subject was 
most strange and inconsistent. If it was 
argued, that they ought to exclude it 
altogether, that was an argument against 
the principle of the bill which they had 
already agreed to. He hoped, however, 
that their lordships would not by a side- 
wind defeat the whole measure, to which 
the House had given its concurrence. It 
would be better to oppose it altogether 
upon principle, than to alter it in a way 
which would have the effect of rendering 
it —- inoperative. 

He feared that he had exhausted their 


lordships’ patience, as he had his own 
strength. He would therefore not attempt 
to add any thing more to the statement 
which he had addressed to the House, 
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except to press upon their lordships’ minds 
the necessity of a fair and temperate dis- 
cussion of this most important subject. 
He had beheld with regret, on recent 
occasions, a greater degree of warmth and 
excitement than accorded with the dignity 
of their lordships’ House. He trusted that 
such would not be the case on the present 
occasion—that their lordships would not 
treat the question as a party one. Their 
lordships might naturally be induced to 
consider themselves as the representatives 
of 2 particular class of persons [Cries of 
“No”’}. It was natural that they should ; 
nor was it any reproach to them if they 
did. It was the very essence of the con- 
stitution of this country, that the aristo- 
cracy should be connected with the land. 
But he would-not, therefore, do them the 
injustice to suppose that, because the 
agriculturists looked uptothem forsupport, 
or even protection, they would lose sight of 
the claims of every other class. It would 
be a libel upon the character of their lord- 
ships—upon the character of English gen- 
tlemen—to suppose that their lordships 
would be actuated by any other motives, 
in the consideration of this question, than 
a desire to adopt that course which they 
believed, in their consciences, was the best 
calculated to promote the interests of all. 
He should feel deep regret if their lord- 
ships did not accede to this measure; be- 
cause he believed it to be most essential to 
the interests of the country. If he did 
not consider it calculated to promote the 
welfare of every class of his fellow-subjects, 
he would not be found advocating it. The 
interests of the agriculturists ought cer- 
tainly to be guarded ; but their lordships 
would remember, that there were other 
classes whose interests were also at stake, 
and who had claims upon their considera- 
tion, particularly at present; for their 
lordships were aware of the great pressure 
of distress which they had endured for 
some time past. Never did he recollect 
distress to press so heavily, and produce 
so little complaint. In a period of suffering 
like this, their feelings might have been 
wrought upon, and their passions inflamed ; 
but, so far from that, they had borne with 
fortitude and resignation, privations which, 
not unnaturally, might have excited their 
warmest feelings. He did not mean to 
say, however, that it was to the existing 
Corn-laws, that any portion of the present 
distress was to be ascribed. At the same 
time, he felt assured, that, in the success 
2K2 
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of this measure, the interests of every class 
of the people were included. 


The Earl of Malmesbury, after express- | 


ing his deep regret that the noble earl, 


recently at the head of the Treasury, was 
not present to prosecute the measure he | 
had introduced, declared that no party , 


spirit should govern his conduct. 
entreated the House to look upon the 


present, not as a party, but as a national, | 
question, which embraced the interests of | 
As to the | 


all classes of the community. 
coalition between noble lords on one side 
of the House or the other, he was certainly 
not disposed to express any opinion ; but, 
if he had been, this was not the moment 
he should have selected. When the 
bickerings and heart-burnings of the 
present day had subsided—when the events 
of the last six weeks, which had attracted 
so much attention, had been forgotten— 
when the individuals who were concerned 
in them were mouldering in their graves, 
the country would deeply feel the effects 
of the system now attempted to be estab- 
lished. The moment the legislature de- 
parted from the great principles which 
ought to govern what was commonly called 
the Corn-question, the country sooner or 
later must suffer the consequences of the 
deviation. He had hoped that the opinion 
of the House would have been taken, 
before the plan was embodied in a bill ; 
and, for this reason, also, he regretted 
that the resolutions of lord Liverpool had 
not, in the first instance, been brought 
forward. He now opposed the bill on 
principle, which had its true origin in a 
speech delivered by the President of the 
Board of Trade, in March, 1825. 
it was that Pandora’s box had been opened 
—then it was that the doctrines of free 
trade had been broached, and _ those 
doctrines had been applied to grain. He 


He | 





Then | 


| crease from Canada. 
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those evils must then have been before his 
eyes ; and the noble viscount, on taking a 
review of them this evening, had minutely 
detailed the facts up to the year 1822, 
but had omitted them afterwards. He 
(lord M.) had very anxiously watched for 
the expression of some opinion on the 
operation of the existing system since 
1822; but he had watched in vain; and 
in order to supply the deficiency, he would 


‘state to the House the average prices of 


wheat for the last four or five years. The 
average on the whole five years, since 
1822, was barely 56s. per quarter: it had 
never been higher than 66s., and never 
lower than 51s. 9d. As the average was 
only 56s., on the principle of the noble 
viscount, that price was too low ; since it 
was admitted by him, that 60s. was not 
more than a remunerating price. If there 
was any blame arising out of these trans- 
actions, it belonged to those who had been 
tampering with the existing system ; and, 
under all the circumstances, it was surpris- 
ing that it had worked at all. What had 
been done since 1822? The first thing 
was the passing of that bill, commonly 
called Peel’s bill, respecting the currency. 
This was followed by the Canada Corn- 
bill, passed in the very teeth of the present 
law. The noble viscount had been warm 
upon the last measure, and had complained 
of wild and groundless apprehensions from 
importations which last year had not ex- 
ceeded twenty-six thousand quarters. He 
admitted the fact; but, when the noble 
viscount compared Ireland with Canada, 
he might have seen how the importations 
from Ireland had increased within a few 
years, and might have judged from thence 
how, in as short a space, they might in- 
In 1807, the im- 


_ portation of corn from Ireland was only 


dated the measure now offered from that | 
it increased to sixty-six thousand quarters ; 


period; and wished, in the outset, to be 
informed why the noble viscount, who 
supported the bill of 1815, now abandoned 
it; and why he objected at present to the 
restrictions he then advocated? He was 
not a stickler for the existing law. He 
had been willing to meet the noble vis- 
count, and to adopt such changes as 
would render the system more perfect ; 
but, if all the evils the noble viscount 
had detailed existed in 1815, and had 


' 


been continued until 1822, why in 1822. 
had he persevered in the principle of, 


the objectionable measure of 1815? All 


forty-five thousand quarters; in 1808, it 
was only forty-three thousand. In 1809, 


and, between that year and 1821, the 


| quantity rose to no less than five hundred 


and sixty thousand quarters, or ten times 
its former amount. The same thing might 
happen with regard to Canada. The 
population, certainly, was not equal in 
both ; but this was rather a reason for not 
encouraging Canada versus Ireland. Ano- 
ther point was material. Canada at pre- 
sent exported a considerable quantity of 
produce to the West Indies: but, if by any 
accident the United States interfered, and 
furnished the West Indies at a cheaper 
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rate, the produce they could not sell there, ' 


the Canadians might transmit to this 
country.—He remembered a noble lord 
remarking, that if he followed his own 
inclination, there should be no duty at all 
upon grain from Canada. Now, the 
mother country certainly ought to be pro- 
tected in preference to the colonies; for 
the mother country was taxed far beyond 
her colonies. But the Canada Corn-bill 
was not the last measure which tampered 
with the existing system. Government 
had released all the corn that for several 
years had been in bond, and this without 
rhyme or reason. In the year following, 
a noble baron had asked the noble earl, 
then at the head of the Treasury, when he 
meant to bring forward the Corn-question ? 
The answer was, that he should introduce 
it in the manner which was most conve- 
nient, and at the time when it was most 
likely to succeed. The year 1826 was 
gone through under the declaration, that 
nothing was to be done to disturb the 
existing Corn-laws. Half a dozen times 
the question had been asked, and as many 
times answered, that it was not meant to 
alter it. ‘‘ Do you mean to let out the 
bonded corn ?” was the next inquiry ; and 
the distinct and repeated answer was 
“ Certainly not.” A noble friend, in 
reference to the disturbances in the 
northern parts of England, had put the 
question, whether government intended to 
advance any public money for the relief of 
the distressed? What had been the 
answer of the noble earl (Liverpool) ? 
“ That he did not mean to grant any of 
the public money; but left the distressed 
to the charity of the public.” He had not 
left them to that charity in vain ; and the 
so-much-abused agriculturists had con- 
tributed their full share. The most ma- 
terial part of the noble earl’s answer came 
afterwards, when he said, that he meant 
to bring forward two measures—the one 
to let out all the wheat in bond in the 
kingdom, and the other to give govern- 
ment the power to admit five hundred 
thousand quarters, whenever it was con- 
sidered expedient. The five hundred 
thousand quarters had, in fact, never been 
brought into the market; but they had 
hung like a black cloud over it, and had 
occasioned a depression of four or five 
shillings per quarter. This was followed 
by the Order in Council as to wheat—a 
very proper measure, only he wished it had 
been extended to oats, barley, and peas. 
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Afterwards, the importation of them had 
been allowed. He had already said, that 
he was not a stickler for the existing law : 
adhering to the principle, he would have 
corrected the machinery, and, among 
other regulations, he would have admitted. 
foreign grain by instalments. Suppose the 
average were taken monthly, and that 
average, in September, were 66s., he would 
then allow a quantity of wheat to be 
brought into home consumption, not ex- 
ceeding three hundred thousand quarters. 
If, in October, the average still remained 





| at 66s., he would admit a further quantity 


of three hundred thousand quarters of 
wheat; and so on as long as the price 
continued high. Thus, in five months, as 
much grain would be imported, as had 
been yet brought in under any act. The 
principal advantage would be, that the 
danger of a glut threatened by the bill 
now offered would be avoided; so that 
such a remedy might properly be called a 
national alternative.—If he did not object 
to the present measure on principle, he 
should complain of it as a regular Money 
bill. It imposed a revenue duty upon the 
first article of subsistence. A noble lord 
had well said, that the motto, as applied 
to grain, ought to be, “‘ nolz me tangere ;”” 
but the present was strictly a Commercial 
bill, and he maintained, that corn ought not 
to be treated as an article of commerce and 
barter. In opposition to the preamble, he 
insisted that corn should not at all times be 
allowed to be introduced into the country. 
He objected to the bill also, because it 
contained a reciprocity clause, which 
ought not to be applied to grain. If the 
country were reduced to the state of 
wanting bread, no earthly restriction, no 
reciprocity clause, ought to delay its intro- 
duction. If it were not wanted, not a 
bushel ought to be permitted to be im- 
ported. There ought to be an implied 
contract between the consumer and the 
grower. “I will buy my food of you, as 
long as you supply me upon fair and rea- 
sonable terms; but when you cannot do 
so, I will go elsewhere.”-—He would now 
advert to the remunerating price ; and he 
must complain, in the first instance, that 
the bill bore on its face a different charac- 
ter to that which, when analysed, it ap- 
peared to deserve. It was the professed 


object of government to give the grower 
the remunerating price of 60s. per quarter : 
that was the lowest sum that would pay, 





but still, if that were secured to the farmer, 
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he would be satisfied. But, if the object 
really was to give a remunerating price of 
60s. why was, that made the point of de- 
parture in the new plan? Dr. Kelly had 
drawn up some accurate tables regarding 
the prices at which grain could be grown 
abroad, and the expenses of importation. It 
appeared from them, that in 1826 the ave- 
rage cost of wheat at Dantzic, was 21s. 6d. 
the charge of conveying it to London was 
12s, per quarter, and adding 20s. for the 
duty, it could be sold for 53s. 6d. per quar- 
ter, while English wheat was at 60s., leaving 
the merchant a profit of 5s. 6d, per quarter. 
From Liebau it might be imported for 30s. 
and from Konigsburgh at the same price ; 
so that, with the addition of 20s. for the 
duty, 10s. per quarter would be left for 
the profit of the importer. This did not 
look much like giving the British agricul- 
turist protection to the extent of 60s. per 
quarter. A paper upon the table shewed 
the weekly average price of wheat, for the 
last four years. The House was aware, 
that, for every shilling which the average 
rose, 2s. were deducted from the amount 
of the duty; and he thought, that a pre- 
mium upon speculation was thus offered. 
Now how many times in four years had 
the weekly average been at or near 60s. 7 
In 1823, the average price of wheat had 
been remarkably low, only 51s. 9d.; yet, 
in that same year it was twice at 63s., and 
seven times at 60s. Hence, under the 
new system, it might have been introduced 
twice at a duty of only 16s., though the 
average on the whole year was only 51s. 
9d. In 1824, the average price was 62s. 
and it was thirteen times at 65s. and up- 
wards. The duty on importation would, 
therefore, have been reduced to only 10s. 
and 8s. per quarter. At that date, there 
were six hundred thousand quarters 
of wheat under the king’s lock, and 
no less than thirteen times in 1824, 
that quantity of wheat might have been 
poured in at a duty of only 10s. and 8s. 
per quarter. Under these circumstances, 
it was ridiculous to talk of securing 
to the grower a remunerating price of 60s. 
In 1825, there was no week in which 
wheat was not from 60s. to 68s. per quar- 
ter ; and in the last year the average was 
56s. 11d., and eight times, it had been 
60s. and Gls. This afforded a clear proof, 


that under the new system, if the scale of 
ministers was adopted, foreign importa- 
tions might be made to an immense extent, 
and to the extreme detriment of the homee 
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grower.—But the subject presented itself 
in another point of view. It had been 
said, that these effects had not been pro- 
duced by natural means only—that artifi- 
cial expedients had been resorted to; and 
that the markets had been affected by in- 
dividuals who had gone into them with 
comparatively small capital. He hoped 
that the rates of price and duty would at 
least be made the same; and that where 
the one was raised but Is., the other would 
be lowered in the same proportion. There 
was another evil likely to result from the 
admission of foreign grain into this coun- 
try, arising out of the very good quality of 
Dantzic corn, which was equal to the best 
Essex, while it could be grown at a lower 
price—a fact which rendered it highly pro- 
bable that Dantzic corn, at a small duty, 
would be imported in such quantities as 
to ruin the industrious farmers of the 
county he had mentioned. Did they want 
a proof of that probability, he called on 
them to look to the effect produced on 
the wool trade by the admittance of the 
importation of that article. That was 
another reason which deterred him from 
consenting to the present bill.—He would 
now say a few words upon the importation 
of corn from Odessa, which was supposed 
by some persons to be enormous. For 
himself, he did not fear that importation ; 
but he looked with apprehension to one 
nearer home. To explain what he meant, 
he would refer their lordships to a report 
made to the king of the Netherlands in 
1822. Inthat report, it was stated, that 
Holland had been the great emporium of 
grain, collected from the ports on the bor- 
ders of the Baltic. When acall had been 
made from any parts of the Mediterranean 
for corn from the north, it had formerly 
been shipped at the ports of Holland; 
but now a little Turkish village had 
started up into a town of importance, 
and monopolised the trade of the Medi- 
terranean; having exported to different 
places from there nine hundred thou- 
sand quarters of corn, within a period 
in which the exportation from Holland 
had not been half so considerable. 
After stating that fact, what did the re- 
port go on to say? Why, that the corn 
thus left in the ports of Holland was liable 
to be thrown back at any moment upon 
the country, unless those laws which pre- 
vented its importation into England were re- 
pealed ; and when they were, and not till 
then, Holland would be relieved from its 
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burthen. He called upon noble lords to 
mark well that passage in the report; 
and then to say, whether they did not 
agree with him, that it was to be feared 
that the corn of the Baltic would be 
poured into this country.—Another sub- 
ject, to which he wished to cal! the atten- 
tion of their lordships, related to the 
power of production among the nations of 
the continent. That power had been 
recently manifested to an extraordinary 
degree in the article of oats. Upon that 
subject there existed much ignorance in 
this country. After the orders in council 
were issued by his majesty’s government 
last year, there had been a strong feeling 
in the country, that a full supply could not 
be obtained from the continent. There 
had been as great a drought in the other 
nations of Europe as in England; and, 
as the crops of oats had been generally 
very small here, and in many places had 
failed altogether, it was supposed that 
the same circumstance would be found to 
have occurred in the nations on the conti- 
nent. Yet, what was the fact? Al- 
though the average price then was hardly 
6d. higher than what it was at this mo- 
ment, there had been, within the last 
six months, no less a quantity than 
one hundred and fifty thousand quarters 
of oats introduced into this country, and 
the importation within the last month, 
amounted to forty eight thousand quar- 
ters. These facts shewed how differently 
the productive powers of the continent 
ought to have been estimated ; and how 
little the people of this country had been 
capable of estimating them, when they 
feared an inadequate supply. The enor- 
mous importation to which he had alluded, 
was going on at this moment as rapidly as 
during any part of the preceding six 
months.—His lordship next adverted to 
the warehousing system as applied to corn ; 
which, he admitted, might be good as to 
the purposes of re-exportation, to which 
the noble viscount had alluded ; though in 
other respects he thought it an abominable 
system. One of the circumstances which 
did not seem to be properly considered, 
was the depreciation in the value of land— 
a depreciation which, he thought, would 
be so increased by the proposed measure, 
as to bring the landlords to ruin. That 


depreciation might be found in an account 
of the average prices of British grain during 
the last seventeen years. That period he 
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which was formed by the last five years of 
the war, and the remaining twelve years 
he had divided into two equal portions. 
In the last five years of the war, the 
average price was 99s. In the first six 
years of the peace, the average was 76s. 
being a diminution of twenty-three per 
cent; a diminution which was naturally to 
be looked for, as the consequence of a 
transition from war to peace, and a change 
of system throughout the political relations 
of the country. In the second six years 
of the peace, the average had been 56s. 
Now, he called on their lordships to look 
at the difference between 99s. and 56s. 
and they must see that the interest of the 
landed proprietors had sustained a de- 
preciation of forty-four per cent. The 
right rev. prelates opposite, who intended 
to give their support to the present bill, 
were, of course, prepared to make a 
sacrifice of their own interests on this oc- 
casion; but he begged to remind them, 
that they ought to look upon themselves as 
the guardians of the parochial clergy. Con- 
sidering their responsibility in that respect, 
he called on them to look closely into 
this bill, before they gave their assent to 
it. Parliament had very properly in- 
creased the stipends of that body of men, 
and large sums had been voted by the 
country, for that purpose; he therefore 
called on their lordships to pause before 
they passed a bill, which would injure 
those interests they had before tried to 
protect. The peers of Scotland would 
state better than he could the evils which 
might. result from the measure to the 
clergy of their country; he should, there- 
fore, merely allude to that part of the 
subject. He thought, however, that with 
respect to averages, Scotland ought to 
be included in the present system; and @ 
fortiori, in the one now proposed, if it 
should pass into a law. The noble lord 
intreated the House to consider the great 
magnitude of the question. Their lord- 
ships were the hereditary protectors of the 
rights and liberties of the people. They 
had been appealed to on the present oc- 
casion, to come forward and do their duty; 
and he hoped that the appeal would nat 
have been made in vain. He should sit 
down by moving, “ That the bill be com- 
mitted this day three months.” 

The Earl of Rosebery was desirous of 
expressing his sentiments on a subject so 
important as that of the Corn-laws. He 





had divided into three series; the first of 


thought that there were errors-on the side 
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of the opposers as well as the advocates of 
the present system, but was disposed to 
support the bill now before their lordships. 
The first point to which he should call their 
attention was the assumption, that it was a 
great hardship to force the poorer orders 
to eat dear bread; and that their con- 
dition would be improved, in the same 
proportion as the price of corn was reduced. 
If the price of food was permanently re- 
duced, assuming that the supply and de- 
mand of labour continued the same, wages 
would be lowered in proportion. Thus, 
the manufacturer would not gain, while 
the agriculturist must have his condition 
decidedly deteriorated, by the vast im- 
portation of foreign grain. The second 
principle adopted by persons who ad- 
vocated the new system—a principle which 
he considered erroneous, because pushed 
into an extreme—was, that farmers and 
landlords were as deeply interested in hav- 
ing the price of corn low, as the rest of 
the community. He thought that the 
entire proposition was unsound; he did 
not believe it was true, that the vendor 
of grain was interested in the cheapness of 
the commodity; at the same time he ad- 
mitted, that farmers were more interested 
in obtaining an advance on the price of 
corn than landlords. He should only 
trouble their lordships with one other 
doctrine of the same side of the question, 
which he considered equally erroneous ; it 
was the proposition, that to place a large 
portion of the population in a state entirely 
dependent on the foreigner for a supply of 
corn, would be, to produce that commodity 
at a cheaper rate, than if the entire popula- 
tion were obliged to depend upon the 
supply afforded by this country. This 
would be placing a large body of the peo- 
ple at the mercy of the foreign grower ; 
and would, no doubt, be disadvantageous 
to the supply which could be brought into 
the markets.—He had troubled their lord- 
ships with some doctrines adopted by one 
side, which he considered exaggerated, and 
of which he disapproved; he should not 
detain them long with a few remarks upon 
some opposite opinions, equally erroneous. 
It could easily be proved, that the existing 
law was only to be maintained by con- 
stant relaxations and changes. The law 
of 1815, and 1822, had been justly stated 
to be one and the same. Within the 


space of not quite five years, which had 
elapsed subsequent to the passing of the 
law of 1822, three million, three hundred 
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and eighteen thousand quarters of foreign 
wheat had been admitted into this country. 
This fact proved that the exclusive system 
could not be maintained.—Having taken 
some of the extreme points upon both 
sides, he was at liberty to say, that he 
thought the present bill stood between 
both extremes, and was calculated to 
benefit all classes of the community, one 
branch of which could not suffer without 
another being sure to suffer in its turn. 
One advantage had been derived already, 
from the very introduction of the bill. It 
had conciliated the animosities previously 
existing between two interests, that ought 
never to be separated—the agricultural 
and commercial. He was sorry to be 
obliged to say, that these classes had been 
set in array against each other; but he 
confidently hoped, that the present mea- 
sure would have the effect of reconciling 
them.—He should now maintain that 
principle, which he considered as forming 
the best basis for sound legislation on the 
subject of the Corn-trade. This principle 
tallied so entirely with that of the bill be- 
fore their lordships, that he felt it im- 
possible, in stating it, not to give his en- 
tire assent to the measure, and to convert 
the statement into an argument conclusive 
in favour of the bill. The principle he 
was disposed to advocate was, to fix such 
a duty on the importation of foreign grain, 
as would at once protect the farmer and 
the land-owner from ruin and injury, and 
preserve the consumer from the mischief 
that must ensue, if he were entirely de- 
pendent for support upon foreign countries. 
At the same time, by regulating the im- 
portation of foreign corn, according to 
the price of home produce, any thing like 
scarcity would be prevented. This was a 
better system than the existing one ; which 
made it frequently necessary to resort to 
the interposition of parliament, or govern- 
ment—an interposition always delicate, 
and sometimes mischievous. Now this 
was the principle of the bill, and on this 
ground he felt bound to support it. He 
had looked at the scale of duties proposed, 
with great attention. Perhaps in the 
original schedule the price of oats and 
barley were not in proportion to that of 
wheat ; but these two had been subse- 
quently altered. If it required any argu- 
ment to shew the fallacy of fears which 
existed in the minds of many, it might be 
found in what they had all witnessed since 
September last, when foreign oats were ad- 
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mitted into our ports. They had already 
been admitted to an enormous amount, 
and, as the noble lord stated, the importa- 
tion was going on at this moment, to a 
great extent. Yet it had not considerably 
lessened the price of the commodity in the 
home market. The fact, that upwards of 
a million quarters had been introduced, at 
a duty of 2s., and that the duty levied at 
the present hour was not more than 8d.— 
a duty which was merely nominal, while 
the price of the grain in question was 
higher than most persons could desire it to 
be—was the strongest argument in favour 
of the proposed law. At the same time, 
there were some of the provisions of the 
bill which appeared to him susceptible of 
improvement. His impression was, that 
there were certain parts, a proper altera- 
tion of which, at a proper moment, would 
tend to its amendment. But he did, at 
the same time, distinctly avow his de- 
cision to be, that if the measure were of 
that peculiar nature, that the alteration 
of any of its clauses, although desirable, 
would endanger the success of the bill, he 
would not be a party to this indirect mode 
of overthrowing a measure, the fundamental 
principles of which fully met his views. 
The Earl of Mansfield rose, for the pur- 
pose of stating his objections to the bill. 
He was ready to admit, that some altera- 
tion of the Corn-laws was desired by all 
classes of the community—by the commer- 
cial and manufacturing interests, for rea- 
sons which were sufficiently known ; and 
by the agriculturists, because the protec- 
tion promised by these laws was not at- 
tended by the intended effects. Their re- 
peal was desired by the labouring classes 
generally; because, from it they looked 
for a reduction in the price of bread, with- 
out a corresponding reduction in the rate 
of wages. ‘The objections of the agricul- 
turists were not directed against the prin- 
ciple, but against the operation, of the 
law; and, for its defects, they coneeived an 
adequate remedy might be found. He 
objected to the present bill, because it did 
not afford proper protection to the agricul- 
turist. He thought the best protection 
for the British agriculturist was to be 
found in the exclusion of foreign grain, 
except in times of scarcity—that scarcity 
to be denoted by the price of corn in the 
home market. What he proposed, he 
was satisfied would be beneficial to all 
classes of the community. There were 


two defects in the bill of 1815, which re- 
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mained unaltered in that of 1822. The 
first was an ineffectual protection afforded 
to oats; the price of which ought to be 
kept up to 30s. or 32s. The second de- 
fect was in respect to the averages. View- 
ing importation as only justifiable in case 
of scarcity, he objected to taking the ave- 
rages in some particular districts, without 
reference to the whole country. It was 
inconsistent to deprecate sgarcity as an evil, 
and assume its existence on inadequate 
information. What objection could there 
be to the bill of 1822? Had the import- 
ing price, which it fixed, raised the price 
of corn? The returns on the table nega- 
tived the supposition. An objection brought 
against the bill of 1822 was, that it had 
not prevented fluctuation in prices. Cer- 
tainly it had not; but when he looked 
back to the averages of the last two hun- 
dred years, he found variances of forty or 
fifty per cent frequently occurring. Since 
1822, the fluctuations had not been so 
great as previously; yet, if they had, 
there were other circumstances which 
might have occasioned them independently 
of the bill. Had the measure of 1822 
been the cause of the present manufactur- 
ing distress? Certainly not. In consi- 
dering the circumstances which gave rise 
to the distress, the change in the currency 
ought not to be omitted. He maintained 
that a high governing importation price 
did not raise the price of corn in the home 
market. The manufacturers had learned, 
by sad experience, that the necessity of 
importation had crippled the resources of 
those who were the best, and ought to be 
the preferable, consumers of that produce. 
The bill of 1822 had been stated to be in- 
adequate as a protective measure ; but he 
contended, that no proof was afforded, 
that the principle of exclusion ought to be 
abandoned. It was said, that the bill now 
proposed was no innovation, but a return 
to the ancient system. Whichever it was, 
he considered it equally erroneous in prin- 
ciple. He wished to guard against being 
supposed to object to the present measure, 
on the ground of its novelty. It was upon 
quite different considerations that he felt 
it to be his duty to resist the progress of 
it. He conceived that the best course had 
not been taken to arrive at a sound deci- 
sion on the question. The object which 
the framers of the bill had in view was, it 
was stated, to afford protection to the agri- 
culturist. Obviously, the judicious mode 
of proceeding in such a case would have 
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been to institute an inquiry into the cost 
which, in this country, attended the pro- 
duction of corn; and a similar inquiry into 
the cost attendant upon its production 
abroad. It was only when in possession 
of such data that parliament could, on safe 
grounds, proceed to fix a rate of duty. 
Now, instead of adopting this course, par- 
liament proceeded to legislate in ignorance 
of both. They commenced their legisla- 
tion, and then called for evidence as to 
the cost and means of production abroad, 
But, though the inquiry he mentioned 
wowld have supplied much useful infor- 
mation, it would prove insufficient. An 
inquiry into the state of the currency 
ought to accompany it; for nothing could 
be more manifest, than that the condition 
of the currency had the effect of elevating 
or depressing the prices of corn. The 
sudden expansions and contractions of the 
currency, which a certain condition of it 
necessarily involved, affected every pro- 
duction of the country, and, more espe- 
cially, the productions of the land. The 
uncertainty which measures such as the 
present introduced, was most destructive 
to the agricultural interest. Nothing that 
was, in its nature, certain, could be worse 
than the unstable system which the present 
measure would have the effect of intro- 
ducing. He attributed the clamour that 
had been raised against the Corn-laws to 
the depressed state of trade and manufac- 
tures. If they once revived, the legisla- 
ture would hear no complaints. In every 
view of the subject, it was his full persua- 
sion, that the present measure would prove 
most mischievous. 

The Duke of Somerset said, that the un- 
fortunate situation in which this country 
had been placed by the Corn-laws, had 
caused a division between the agricultural 
and the manufucturing interests, and had 
formed the nation into two great parties. 
Steps had been taken which never should 
have been taken, and which could be but 
slowly retraced. In 1815, he opposed the 
introduction of those laws, perceiving their 
pernicious tendency, though not to its 
full extent. In the last session, he advo- 
cated their immediate revision. Subse- 
quent events had shown the necessity there 
was for such a measure, as the distresses 
of the country had obliged government to 
do, by an Order in Council, that which 
might more beneficially have been done 
by enactment. It was at last proposed to 
afford, by enactment, a relief to one part 
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of the community. For this purpose, a 
bill had been brought in by the late admi- 
nistration. This bill had not been hurried 
through parliament. Not only the repre- 
sentatives of the people, but the people 
themselves had had full time to consider 
it. Public meetings had been called ; the 
press had teemed with observations ; and 
the table of that House had been loaded 
with petitions. At last the bill had come 
up, amended and revised by the statesmen 
and agriculturists of the other House. 
It might, therefore, have been expected to 
have been received as a measure that, of all 
others, was the most wanted ; but, instead 
of this, it was assailed as most pernicious. 
It was assailed by arguments that had 
long ago been answered, by facts that had 
been long ago explained, by prejudices 
that had been long exploded, and by feel- 
ings which should not be found in a British 
House of Parliament. One principal ob- 
jection which had been urged against all 
measures of this kind was, the vast debt 
under which this country laboured. Now, 
the way to make a heavy debt supportable, 
was to increase the resources which were 
applicable to the payment of its interest or 
principal. The admission of foreign corn, 
on payment of a duty, tended to this in- 
crease in various ways. It promoted ma- 
nufacturing industry : it afforded a direct 
revenue to the state. Then, by tending 
to reduce the prices of all home-made 
commodities and articles of British pro- 
duce, it encouraged the trade of exporta- 
tion, and increased the wealth of every 
consumer of those articles. Viewed in this 
light, the magnitude of the national debt 
were strong arguments in favour of the 
admission of foreign corn. Again, it had 
been urged, that foreign corn was always 
paid for in money, and not in manufac- 
tures. The insisting upon this argument 
was reverting to the exploded doctrine 
about the balance of trade; as if it were 
of any consequence to a country in what 
way it paid for its imports—as if, in the 
traffic between nations, gold and silver 
were not mere commodities, to be bought 
and sold like others, and only estimable, 
in proportion to their quantity and relative 
value. Oh! but, it would be said, “ this 
is political economy,” and it had been of 
late the practice to inveigh against politi- 
cal economy altogether. There were in 
this country those who, in their dread of 
innovation, would prohibit all improve- 
ment. Mr. Burke was sufficiently adverse 
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to the French Revolution; but he neither 
proscribed improvement, nor thought ill 
of political economy. He called it a new 
science ; and he acted upon its principles 
with regard to this very subject. At his 
suggestion, those old restrictive laws were 
repealed which shackled the internal trade 
in provisions. Mr. Burke did not reason 
like our modern sticklers for old regula- 
tions. He could distinguish between a ra- 
tional improvement and an extravagant 
attempt. The political world owed a 
great deal to political economy. The 
writers on that subject had promulgated 
several important discoveries. Amongst 
the most important, was the doctrine of 
free trade. In former times, we had had 
great sovereigns and great statesinen; but 
neither Henry 7th nor Elizabeth ever 
thought of free trade. Neither Bacon 
nor Burleigh ever thought of free trade. 
It was a discovery reserved for the 
eighteenth century. Henry 7th’s_ re- 
strictions upon agriculture, and the mo- 
nopolies authorized by Elizabeth, would 
not be endured in modern times. And 
why? Because such a policy had been 
exploded by the political economists. It 
was to those men, reviled as they had been, 
both in England and in France, that we 
owed our security against the return of 
such absurd regulations. It was illiberal 
and unfair to dwell on the defects of the 
political economists, without considering 
their merits. If they had been too dog- 
matical—if their doctrines had been too 
unqualified—if they had been seduced, by 
their subject, to carry their reasonings to 
an unwarrantable length—what valuable 
facts had they collected, what large views 
had they taken, what precision had they 
introduced into a subject which was not 
previously supposed to admit of it! In- 
stead of inveighing against, it would be 
wiser to study, and not to reject altogether, 
a science, which, from its novelty and ex- 
tent, must have still many defects, but 
which nevertheless contained many im- 
portant practical principles. If some of 
those principles were discoverable in the 
spirit of the present bill, he should not 
think the worse of it on that account. It 
was concise, simple, and intelligible. The 
duties payable by the schedule were so 
adjusted, as to ensure a supply, and to ex- 
clude a redundance, of each sort of grain. 
And they admitted of being developed in 
tables of easy reference and undoubted ac- 
curacy. And its having undergone alter- 
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ation without being rendered nugatory, or 
perverted from its purpose, was a proof of 
the solidity of its basis. Now that it had 
been thus adapted to the circumstances of 
the different portions of the United King- 
dom, it seemed to be the only feasible set- 
tlement of the great difference which had 
been long subsisting between the agricul- 
tural and the manufacturing classes, by 
ensuring profit to the one, and plenty to 
the other. It promised to do this without 
any such sudden change as might, imme- 
diately and perceptibly alter the subsisting 
relations between different portions of the 
community. Any change which it pro- 
posed to effect was both gradual in its pro- 
gress, and limited in its extent. It ab- 
stained from attempting to reach the ulti- 
mate perfection of a principle ; and wisely 
left to future times the consideration of a 
nearer approach to it. He concluded by 
expressing his decided intention to vote in 
favour of the bill. 

Earl Stanhope said, that the time at 
which it had been attempted to introduce 
this measure was most unfortunate; for 
the agricultural interest was labouring 
under a heavy pressure of taxation, which 
was aggravated by the late change in the 
currency. ~A noble lord had designated 
the agricultural association which asseme 
bled in London, an Agricultural Parlia- 
ment. He wished the parliament of the 
empire had displayed as much wisdom as 
that association. The law of 1822 had 
never come into practical operation. No 
foreign corn had been introduced, until 
the violation of that law took place. The 
principle of the present bill was completely 
subversive of that of 1822, which was 
adopted by parliament, after deliberate in- 
vestigation. The present measure went to 
allow importation jat all times subject to a 
fluctuating duty. The state of uncertainty 
in which the agricultural interest would be 
kept under such a system, must be pro- 
ductive of great evil. Farmers would 
providently reduce their expenditure to the 
lowest possible scale, and employ no more 
labourers than were absolutely necessary. 
The consequence would necessarily be, an 
augmentation of the poor-rates. It never 
could happen, except under extraordinary 
circumstances, that 60s. would prove a 
remunerating price. Let their lordships, 


then, consider what would be the conse- 
quence on admitting the importation of 
corn, subject to a duty of 20s., when the 
Two witnesses had 


price reached 60s. 
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proved that, in the course of last year, 
foreign wheat was brought to this country, 
including all expenses, at 22s. per quarter. 
Therefore, when the price should arrive at 
60s. in this country, that wheat might be 
imported, duty included, at 42s. per 
quarter. There were two circumstances 
which ought to have deterred ministers 
from bringing forward the present measure. 
One was the act passed a few years since 
respecting the currency; which a high 
authority in that House had properly 
called an edict of confiscation ; and the 
other was what had happened from allow- 
ing the importation of foreign wool. The 
consequence of that permission had been 
a great decline in the export of our woollen 
manufacture. The market, also, was at 
present so stocked with wool, that it was 
become almost an unsaleable article. He 
did not mean to dispute the power of par- 
liament ; but that power ought to be ex- 
ercised only for the benefit of the people. 
If their lordships should pass the present 
bill, they would not be acting for the 
benefit of the community. The conse- 
quence must inevitably be, a diminution 
of the number of persons employed. He 
could prove, from the petitions on the 
table, that in some districts, and those by 
no means the worst, one fourth of the 
labouring poor had been deprived of em- 
ployment, in consequence of the low price 
of corn. The immediate effect of this 
measure must be to raise the poor-rates. 
The: profits of the farmers must be re- 
duced; the rent of the landlords would 
fall off, and ultimately cease. With an 
increasing population, there would be 
diminished means of employment ; pauper- 
ism would be seen stalking through the 
land, exciting in the first place discontent, 
and in the next, open disaffection. This 
was his honest conviction: and his first 
wish was to avert such evils as must ne- 
cessarily ensue, if the bill passed into a 
law. He was sure that those by whom it 
was proposed did not intend it should 
have such an effect ; but nothing that he 
could imagine would so effectually accom- 
plish the wishes of visionary reformers and 
radicals. A revolution in the state must 
be the necessary consequence of a revolu- 
tion in the property of individuals. The 
beginning of such a revolution was to be 
found in any measure which tended to 
impair the security of property; and 
nobody, he thought, could doubt that this 
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that if any measure was advantageous to 
one class of the community, it would also 
produce a beneficial effect on the whole ; 
but this alteration in the Corn-laws, he 
contended, was useful to no class of the 
people. He called upon their lordships, 
as they valued the happiness and property 
of all the subjects of this realm; as they 
would preserve unimpaired that constitu- 
tion of which they were so proud; as 
they would maintain those institutions 
which were justly the pride of the nation ; 
as they would save the country from the 
horrors of revolution and national bank- 
ruptcy, to give this measure their most 
decided opposition. 

Lord Bexley said, it was extremely un- 
just to call this measure one of confisca- 
tion. It was no more a measure of con- 
fiscation than the measures of 1815 and 
1822. A noble earl had said, that corn 
had been imported at 22s. per quarter. 
It was true, that some corn had been im- 
ported at that price; but it was of bad 
quality, and greatly damaged. It was 
proved, before the agricultural committee, 
that the foreign growers had been reduced 
to despair by the resolutions adopted by 
this government. Very extensive seizures 
had been made by the foreign government, 
to compel the repayment of advances 
which they had made to the merchants, 
and the sellers had consequently been 
compelled to send corn of any description 
to this country. In all the laws on this 
subject, prohibition had proved merely a 
snare for the consciences of people—a net 
for frauds and perjuries. This measure, 
without going the length of prohibition, 
afforded as great protection as the grower 
could require. With respect to Ireland, 
the change in the system had been sen- 
sibly felt. In the three years ending 
1816, the average exports had amounted 
to 3,012,0002.; for the last year, they 
amounted to 7,000,0007. The present 
measure was calculated to extend these 
advantages; and, by promoting agricul- 
ture, to improve the condition of all the 
other manufactures, on which the pro- 
sperity of that country mainly depended. 
As to the effect on the woollen-trade, he 
wished the House to keep in mind the fact, 
that wool was not here, as it was in other 
countries, the principal part of the pro- 
duce of the sheep, or the chief source of 
the grower’s profit. In 1822, previous to 
the reduction of the duty, Southdown 





bill had that tendency. He would admit, 
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the whole fleece worth just 3s. 4d., while 
the mutton of the same sheep fetched 40s. 
In 1826, the price of wool had fallen to 
9d., the fleece was worth but 2s. 2d., but 
the mutton sold for 2l. 6s. 8d., so that 
the value of the whole sheep had consider- 
ably increased. He was convinced that 
none of the Corn-laws which had been in- 
troduced had ever deserved to be compared 
with this. It went by a regular process, 
from higher to lower prices; and, by the 
duty increasing as the price fell, such a 
check was placed upon it, as must altoge- 
ther check any rapid fall. For his own 
part he confessed that he was very much 
attached to this measure. He looked 
upon it as the last which had been pro- 
duced by his noble friend, (lord Liverpool) 
whose services were now lost to the coun- 
try; and he regarded it in the light of a 
legacy from that noble lord. He knew 
that he had attached to it the utmost im- 
portance, and that a great part of the last 
summer was employed by him in investi- 
gating profoundly and minutely all the 
details of the subject. After he had given 
it his earnest consideration, he laid it be- 
fore the government, and having been 
fully discussed, it was approved of and 
submitted to the House. He was far from 
saying that the measure was altogether 
perfect ; but he was convinced that it was 
infinitely better than any which had before 
been brought forward. 

The Marquis of Salésbury said, he should 
feel very happy if he could take the same 
view of the state of the farmers, with re- 
spect to their sheep, as the noble baron 
who had preceded him. He was con- 
vinced that prices such as the noble baron 
described would produce a material effect 
upon rents, if such prices could be real- 
ized. The noble marquis proceeded to 
animadvert upon the inconsistency of the 
noble viscount (Goderich), and contrasted 
the opinions of that noble lord in 1822, 
with those he had expressed that night. 
He characterized the opening of the ports 
last year asa robbery upon the landlords, 


and an almost irreparable injury to the | 


farmers. The agriculture of the country 
was able at that time, as at all others, to 
supply all consumption at a moderate rate. 
No objection had been made by any party ; 
and the course then pursued could only be 
considered a wanton meddling with the in- 
terest of agriculture. When it was known 
that a farthing in the pound produced a dif- 
ference of nearly 30s, an acre to the agricul- 
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turist, he thought there was some reason for 
complaint. The noble marquis then read an 
extract from a letter formerly written by 
lord Goderich, in order to prove the dif- 
ference between his opinions then and 
now. The letter stated, that ‘‘ there was 
no security, either in peace or war, fora 
constant supply of the article of grain for 
the consumption of the people of this 
country, if we depended on foreigners ; 
and that the only course to be taken there- 
fore was, to encourage our domestic agri- 
culture, which had been so conducive to 
our prosperity.” A few years had made 
a strange alteration in the noble lord’s opi- 
nions. Much as he disapproved of this 
bill, he did not mean to oppose its going 
into a committee ; but he entreated their 
lordships to pause before they advanced 
too far into the ‘‘ march of intellect,” or 
gave themselves up to those visionary 
theories, which were unhappily too much 
the fashion, but which produced misery 
and distress wherever they were tried. 
For his part, he considered the interests 
of agricultural and manufacturing produc- 
tion to be the same; and was sure that 
such an injury as this bill would inflict 
upon the one must be highly prejudicial 
to the other. In his opinion, the better 
plan would be, to fix the duty at the time 
of the importation, and not at the time of 
its being taken out of bond. 

Lord Ellenborough agreed with the 
noble viscount who opened the debate, 
that the present bill was susceptible of 
considerable improvement ; but he couldnot 
go so far as the noble lord who had spoken 
last but one, that it was one of the most 
perfect productions of the human intellect. 
He was obliged to consider the bill as one 
brought there for amendment and improve- 
ment. It was not his intention now to 
| propose the alterations which he thought 
)necessary ; but he should postpone, until 
| it was in the committee, the design he had 
| formed for making the bill what it ought 
to be. In its present shape, it would have 
his most determined opposition; and also 
at the third reading, unless he should suc- 
ceed in introducing the improvements he 
alluded to, and of which, as the noble 
, viscount said, it was so susceptible. If 
‘the noble viscount had known this House 
better; if he had been better acquainted 
with its quiescent nature, its sedative 
habits on all subjects, he would have 
| known that, on no occasion whatever, was 
‘the acrimony of party feeling allowed to 
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interfere with the discussion of moment- 


ous topics, and that his deprecation of 


such acrimony was altogether unnecessary. 
But if, in this respect, he had shown him- 
self to be a young peer, he had in other 
respects proved himself to be also a young 
statesman ; for, in the conclusion of his 
speech, he had alluded to the distress 
which had been recently experienced by 
the manufacturing classes, and had ex- 
pressed a conviction, that those sufferings 
were of a temporary nature, and about to 
be relieved. Yet the noble viscount, hav- 
ing this hope and this belief, thought that, 
on these grounds, he was entitled to ask 
their lordships to pass a permanent law, 
in order to relieve distresses which he had 
made a strong point of insisting were only 
temporary. The noble viscount had, more- 
over, done that which was by no means 
rare in these times ; and he had recanted all 
that he had said on former occasions. 
The noble viscount could not have forgot- 
ten that in 1815, when petitions from 
every part of the country against the then 
Corn-law loaded the tables of both Houses, 
he resisted all inquiry. The universal 
complaint and outcry of the nation pro- 
duced no effect whatever on his mind. 
He adhered to his resolve, and nothing 
could shake it. In 1820 his mind was 
changed ; but that change was effected by 
a circumstance which was always found 
to have considerable influence on a mi- 
nister, however determined he might be— 
he found himself in a minority. From that 
period, his affection for his bill of 1815 
was turned to hate; and, among all the 
attacks which had been made against that 
bill, none had been more acrimonious than 
that which the noble viscount had himself 
made that night. But let him remember 
all the circumstances which had taken 
place since 1815, Let him consider the 
effects of the fluctuation of the currency, 
and the alteration in the manner of taking 
the averages, and he would find that those 
alone were causes sufficient to account for 
all the difficulties which had been found 
in the progress of the measure. Then came 
the bill of 1822; the effects of which, not- 
withstanding the delay which had taken 
place, had been, in some respects, not 
disadvantageous. In 1815, the principle 
of prohibition had been called into opera- 
tion: in 1822, they had conceded to the 
scheme of a graduated scale. With re- 
spect to the present scale, he was much 
disappointed at the shape in which it pre- 
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sented itself. It was, however, his earnest 
wish to remedy the evils which surrounded 
the subject of the Corn-laws; and, since 
no other opportunity was afforded him, he 
must make one by proposing alterations in 
this bill. This question was not like one 
affecting the sale of any manufactured 
articles : it was a great constitutional ques- 
tion. No question was more deeply in- 
teresting to the country, than that which 
involved the agriculturalinterests ; because, 
on the preservation of those interests, de- 
pended the constitution of the country. 
No one could look at the increasing ma- 
nufactures of the country, without seeing 
that a great power was growing up, which 
set up a preference over the agriculture ; 
and it was obvious that the measure now 
brought into the House had for its first ob- 
ject, the advantage of the manufacturing 
over the agricultural interests. That in- 
crease, which tended of itself to disturb 
the balance of the national interests, would 
be aided, in the accomplishment of that 
object, bythis bill. Feeling that this topic 
deserved deep and serious consideration, 
and that it was fraught with dangers, 
which were not to be appreciated at the first 
glance, he could not observe without ap- 
prehension, the measure to which their 
lordships’ sanction was now asked. An- 
other point of importance was, that the 
question was agreat Irish question. The im- 
ports from that country had been gradually 
increasing for the last eighteen years. 
The improvement in agriculture had been 
of the most striking and satisfactory kind. 
The increase of manufactures had been 
the natural consequence of that improve- 
ment; and to these their lordships must 
look as the means of increasing the pros- 
perity of Ireland. He was not, he con- 
fessed, bold enough to look unconcerned 
at an act which might shake that pros- 
perity. He did not say that this con- 
sideration would of itself be enough to in- 
duce him to negative the bill; but it made 
him regard it with serious apprehension. 
He could not consent to place in the 
power of any foreign nation, the sup- 
plying of the English people with corn. 
He repeated, that he did not propose to 
reject the bill altogether, although he had 
great apprehensions of its results. ‘The 
object of the bill of 1815, and all the 
measures for half a century preceding it, 
had been the preservation of the independ - 
ence of this country, on the subject of its 
food. The object of the legislatures of 
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that day was to render the country inde- | 


pendent of a foreign supply of grain ; and 
he could not now consent to give to foreign 
states,—jealous of our wealth, jealous of 
our liberty, and jealous of our advantages, 


—the power of starving England. No- 
temporary increase or decrease in the price | 
of corn was, with him, to be compared to | 


one year of the famine, or one hour of the 


national degradation, which might result | 


from the present measures.—The noble 
lord here made some observations upon 


the state of the currency; and observed, | 


that no man, not even the earl of Liver- 
pool, when he last addressed that House 


on the subject, considered the question as | 


finally settled. This question ought to 
have a great influence upon their decision. 
Nothing could be more false than the re- 
presentations which had been made re- 
specting their lordships’ motives and 
opinions ; and, although he was one of the 
last men who could be induced, from any 
opinion entertained of its unpopularity, to 
abandon what he considered the right 
course, he felt that, as their lordships had, 
at all times, exercised a powerful influence 
upon the fortunes of the country, they 
ought to shew, in the very onset, that they 
were willing to conciliate the affections and 
deserve the confidence of their fellow-sub- 


jects, by displaying their determination to 


watch over the interests of every class of 
the community. Their lordships were 
fortunately placed on an eminence, whence 
they could look down on all the petty feel- 
ings which might agitate the subordinate 
interests of the country; and he trusted 
they would, from that high station, pursue 
a path at once honourable to themselves, 
and advantageous to the country. He 
did not agree with the noble viscount, that 
their lordships were bound to consent to 
the bill as it came up from the other 
House. He was not to be influenced 
either by the name or the object of the 
bill, to give his unqualified consent to any 
measure, unless he was convinced of its 
propriety. He respected the privileges of 
the Commons, but he felt what was due 
to their lordships ; and he was convinced 
that a full and fair discussion of any mea- 
sure which came before either House was 


as essential to the well-being, as it was. 


agreeable to the purposes, of the constitu- 
tion. He would not be deterred by any 
threats of the fate of the bill elsewhere, 
from making what alteration he thought 
fitting and expedient; and, with these feel- 
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ings, he would sit down, declaring his 
determination not to oppose the motion of 
the noble lord. 

The Marquis of Lansdown.—After the 
full, able, impartial, and convincing state- 
ment laid before your lordships by m 
noble friend (viscount Goderich), of the 
grounds upon which he calls upon your 
lordships to assent to the commitment of 
this bill, and more especially after the 
intimations which you have had from the 
noble baron who has just sat down, and 
the noble marquis who preceded him, of 
their intention to acquiesce in the motion 
before your lordships, I should think it 
unpardonable in me, at this late hour, to 
occupy your lordships’ time for more than 
a few minutes, with any statement or 
argument in support of the course which 
you are now called upon to adopt. I shall, 
however, in the first place state, that the 
noble baron who spoke last did very much 
misrepresent my noble friend, when he 
said that my noble friend adverted to the 
state of the manufacturing districts, and 
made it the foundation of the measures 
which he proposed. When my noble friend 
spoke of the manufacturing districts, and 
of the distress which has unhappily pre- 
vailed among them, although now fortu- 
nately diminished, he adverted to it only 
as a ground—if he wanted any ground— 
for the interference of parliament upon this 
subject. He did not, however, bring them 
before your lordships for the purpose of 
arguing, that the interests of the agricul- 
tural classes of this country ought to be 
sacrificed to the commercial.—No. My 
noble friend knows the importance of that 
class too well to contemplate such a pro- 
ject. The noble baron has observed, that 
there is no difference between this measure 
and those of 1815, and 1822; and he has 
asked, why those measures might not be 
tried, rather than enter upon any new and 
unknown project? But, my lords, there 
is a great difference. Those bills held a 
prohibition to be absolutely necessary in 
every case short of famine ; while the pre- 
sent measure permits importation under a 
graduated scale at all times, and yet 
affords effectual protection to the British 
agriculturist. I am ready, however, to 
_ admit the principle laid down by the noble 
| baron, that this country might depend upon 
| other countries for support ; and I am ready 
‘to contend, that the richest country im the 
world ought, in some degree, to depend 
jupon other countries for some of the 
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articles of its consumption ; because, if it! 
can apply its capital in such a manner as 

to produce those things which are almost 
absolutely necessary to other countries— | 
if it can bring its capital to bear in the 
support and encouragement of other trades, 
the country is benefitted by this employ- 
ment of its capital, and the very class most 
interested is benefitted by the re-action of 
the capital in such trade. The arguments 
of prohibition which I have heard upon 
this subject would, in a great degree, apply 
as much between county and county in 
England, as they would between Great 
Britain and other parts of the world. | 
A noble lord has asked whether this bill | 
is intended to benefit the agricultural 
class, or the general interests of the coun- 
try? Itis, my lords, a bill for the ad- 
vantage of all: and such, I am convinced, 
it will be found, when its provisions are 
maturely considered. But, a bill even for 
the advancement of particular interests, 
may prove disadvantageous to those whom 
it was intended to benefit. A state of 
forced encouragement which outruns con- 
sumption—a succession of favourable sea- 
sons—various circumstances, may combine 
to produce a glut, and the effects which I 
have described. This state of things has 
been repeatedly produced in this country. 
We saw it in 1822, in which year, in spite 
of a state of law, affording every protection 
to the agriculturist, the greatest distress 
prevailed among the landed interest of the 
country, and the whole of the agricultural 
population were absolutely left almost with- 
out the means of subsistence. In a coun- 
try like this, where so much larger capital 
is vested in manufactures, and where an 
equally larger capital is vested in agricul- 
ture, free inter-communication with other 
countries can alone enable either to flourish, 
and prevent those disastrous transitions 
between a glut and a scarcity, which we 
witnessed in 1815, and at other times in 
this country. A noble lord has observed 
very properly, that there is no class in 
this country which has not complained of 
distress, and applied for relief; a clear 
proof, in my opinion, that from the two 
sides—if there be two sides in the question 
—there is equal danger to be apprehended 
from the state of the law as it exists. In 
that state, either side is alternately placed 
in a state of jeopardy, and the rise in their 
production, consequent upon too great 
encouragement, must lead to a glut as 








pernicious as a scarcity. It is true, that 
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every class have called upon the govern- 
ment to consider the state of this question. 
So called upon, I have, in common with 
others, supported this and those other 
measures of the government connected 
with the reciprocity of national advantages. 
I pressed it upon the attention of the 
government then, and I support it now; 
because I think that there is not a more 
natural or fit time in which we can be 
called upon to discuss the question. But 
then we are told, what is there wrong now ? 
are not prices such as you wish? why not 
wait and see how matters turn out? why 
not wait the result of the labours of the 
Finance Committee? Are we then, my 
lords, to lose the present opportunity, and 
wait till famine or distress drives us upon 
considerations of relief? Is it when the 
passions are aggravated, that we are to 
debate this subject? Are we to wait for 
the time, when all are interested, or pre- 


judiced, or intemperate within doors, and 


when all is violence and mis-statement 
without 2? The change which we now 
contemplate, has been long expected, 
and required from us. ‘This, then, is 
the time to deliberate, when all are at- 
tentive and acquiescent; and when the 
feeling out of doors is such, that it would 
be almost impossible to obtain such a 
state of things at any other period. The 
noble marquis proceeded to say, that the 
principle of the bill went to admit, by 
proper gradations, a free introduction of 
foreign grain; and, for the present, a power 
of admission, beyond that which existed 
under the law of 1822. It had always been 
understoed, that the principle of that bill 
was not permanent, but that the measure 
was to be finally adjusted, so as to admit 
foreign grain, without detriment to the 
interests of the home-grower, and with a 
protection to him corresponding to the 
weight of taxation. That taxation was 
considered fully in the provisions of the 
present bill. He would add, that if he 
thought that, under the operation of the 
present bill, any considerable quantity of 
land—if he could bring himself to believe 
that any considerable number of agricul- 
tural labourers—would, under its opera- 
tion, be thrown out of employment, no 
earthly consideration should induce him 
to give it his support. He was assensible 
as any man of the inconvenience and 
danger that might result from the rash 
application of the principles of free trade 
in an artificial state of society ; but the bill 
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before their lordships would cause no risk 
to the great interests now brought into 
opposition to it; for it would leave the 
mass of agriculture where it was at present, 
Reference had been made to Ireland in 
the course of the discussion. He must be 
allowed to know something of that country; 
and, he was convinced that, instead of 
injury, the bill would be productive of 
benefit to ity and, in referring to Ireland, 
he begged noble lords to recollect what 
had been said, that the country which 
could produce a redundancy of food for 
its inhabitants was the most happy. If 
that were true, then was Ireland in the 
greatest possible state of blessedness ! The 
infusion of a small portion of our capital 
and of our manufactures into Ireland would, 
however, give to that country more life 
than any of the other experiments which 
persons were in the habit of recommending 
for her improvement. Taxation and the 
national debt had been referred to, in the 
course of the discussion ; but the present 
was not the moment at which to enter upon 
those topics. He hoped their lordships 
would go into the committee, with a deter- 
mination to give to the country the great 
benefit of closing this question—a deter- 
mination to confer on parliament and the 
country the gift of setting the question at 
rest; sothat every man, in making abargain, 
might know the extent of his interests, and 
thus, too, prevent a necessity for inter- 
fering with the laws, similar to that to 
which government had been reduced on a 
late occasion. 

The Earl of Rosslyn contended, that the 
country would be exposed to great danger 
if it depended for its supply on the pro- 
duce to be derived from a foreign state ; 
and that we ought, upon principle, to draw 
as few supplies as possible from abroad, 
and only when corn was at an unusually 
high rate at home. 
much had been said and done to excite the 
manufacturing classes, and to induce them 
to petition against the Corn-laws. His 
objection to the measure was, not that it 
would greatly affect the agricultural 
interests of the country, but that it would 
tend to discourage agricultural labour, and 
to make the arrangements between lard- 
lord and tenant more unsatisfactory than 
ever they had been. It would also, in his 
opinion, materially discourage the employ- 
ment of capital in agriculture. 

Lord Redesdale said, that the measure 
before the House would produce the most 
VOL, XVII, 


Supply of Water to the Metropolis. 


He regretted that so | 
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dangerous effects in case of a bad season. 
The encouragement of the agriculture of 
the country was of such paramount im- 
portance, that he was astonished to find 
any one daring enough to interfere with it. 
The bill, he thought, went upon a wrong 
principle, and would devour agriculture, 
as the insect devoured the growing corn ; 
and he would, therefore, give the measure 
his strenuous opposition. 

The Earl of Carnarvon supported the 
bill, and denied that the country ran any 
danger from drawing its supplies of corn 
from foreign states. As soon as we created 
an open trade, the people from whom we 
purchased wanted our market as much as 
we could want their grain. He supported 
the bill, because he was convinced that 
even the price of 60s. was one which, under 
existing circumstances, the country would 
not be able to sustain. Sixty shillings 
would be a higher price at this moment 
than 80s. was a short time ago. 

The Earl of Darnley supported the bill, 
and was of opinion that it gave competent 
protection to the agriculturist. 

The House divided: For the committee 
120; Against it 63; Majority for the 
bill 57. 

—_—_—_. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 25. 


Supriy oF Water To THE METROQ- 
POLIS—PETITION OF THE WESTERN Por- 
TIoN.] Sir Francis Burdett presented the 
following Petition, and gave notice that 
he would, shortly after the recess, call the 
attention of the House to the subject :— 

“The humble petition of the under- 
signed inhabitants of the Western portion 
of the Metropolis, showeth ; 

“That your petitioners beg leave to 
submit to your honourable House, that the 
principle of the acts of parliament, under 
which the several companies supplying the 
metropolis with water were instituted, was 
to encourage competition; seeing that it 
is only from competition that a perfect 
security can be had for a good, a cheap, 
and a plentiful supply. 

“‘ That, nevertheless, by an arrangement 
entered into, about the year one thousand 
eight hundred and seventeen, between the 
several companies supplying the metropolis 
with water, all competition was put an end 
to, and a monopoly of this necessary of life 
virtually established. 

“That the water taken up from the 

2L 
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river Thames, at Chelsea, for the use of 
the inhabitants of the western portion of 
the metropolis, being charged with the 
contents of the great common-sewers, the 
drainings from dung-hills and lay-stalls, 
the refuse of hospitals, slaughier-houses, 
colour, lead, and soap-works, drug-mills, 
and manufactories, and with all sorts of 
decomposed animal and vegetable sub- 
stances, rendering the said water offensive, 
and destructive to health, ought no longer 
to be taken up by any of the water com- 
panies from so foul a source. 

“ That the Grand Junction Water-works 
Company, having engaged to supply their 
customers with water of the purest and 
most wholesome quality, to be drawn from 
the rivers Colne and Brent, and from an 
immense reservoir of nearly one hundred 
acres, fed by the streams of the vale of 
Ruislip, have, nevertheless, since the month 
of September 1820, drawn their supply 
from the Thames, at the foot of Chelsea 
Hospital, and nearly adjoining to the 
mouth of the Great Ranelagh common 
sewer. 

“‘ That the water supplied by the Grand 
Junction Company, to more than seven 
thousand families, has been pronounced, 
by professional men of the first eminence, 
to be a filthy fluid, loaded with decayed 
vegetable matter and other substances 
equally deleterious to health, and unfit for 
domestic purposes. 

“That the Grand Junction Company, 
having promised to supply their customers 
with water, at a comparatively small 
charge, have, nevertheless, exacted an 
increased rate, equivalent, in no case, to 
less than fifty per cent, and extending, in 
most instances, to ninety and a hundred 
per cent; and that they obtained, in May 
last, the sanction of the legislature to a 
new Table of Rates, by which an addition 
of from fifty to three hundred per cent, 
may be levied on their customers. 

“That your Petitioners are convinced, 
that if an inquiry be instituted by your 
honourable House, the several allegations 
of this petition will be satisfactorily estab- 
lished, and that means will be discovered 
for placing the supply of water to the 
western portion of the metropolis on a 
sure and lasting foundation. 

“Your Petitioners therefore humbly 
pray, that your honourable House will 
forthwith cause an inquiry to be made be- 


fore a committee of your honourable House. 
And your Petitioners will ever pray.” 


New Administration—Supply. 
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New ApMINISTRATION—Svuppty.] 
On the order of the day for going into a 
committee of Supply, 

Sir T. Lethbridge rose to avail himself 
of this opportunity to state his opinions 
upon the general situation of the country. 
In doing so he felt he was only discharging 
hisduty. With this impression, he trusted 
he should be excused for stating the rea- 
sons why he thought that House ought 
not to go any further with the supplies to 
his majesty. He was well aware, that any 
reasons which he could offer would not so 
far weigh with the House, under existing 
circumstances, as to induce them to come 
to the same opinion which he held: yet 
he had a right to state the reasons why 
he would not, if he had the power to pre- 
vent it, allow any further operations of his 
majesty’s administration. He was fully 
convinced that the operations of that ad- 
ministration would end in great disap- 
pointment, if not in serious injury, to the 
empire. The right hon. gentleman had 
addressed him, the other night, in language 
highly poetical, but which, nevertheless, 
partook somewhat of the nature of prose ; 
because that right hon. gentleman had 
taken the liberty of altering the passage 
which he meant to apply to him, in a man- 
ner which was neither very courteous, nor 
fitting in a prime minister. Although 
that right hon. gentleman might threaten 
to “sear his eyes, and blast his heart,” 
such language should not prevent him 
from persevering in the line of duty. If 
he thought proper, he could “ show his 
(Mr. Canning’s) eyes, and grieve his 
heart” with what the real opinion of the 
country was, with regard to his administra- 
tion. When he looked at the manner in 
which that coalition had been formed, he 
knew it was directly at variance with the 
principles entertained by the highest au- 
thority in the state, and he was justified in 
saying, that he had no confidence in it ; and 
having no confidence, he would not, if he 
could prevent it, suffer the operations of 
government to go on for another day. In 
looking at the present administration, he 
would first look to the mode and manner 
in which it had been formed ; and he must 
take the liberty of saying, that, viewing 
the matter with the most candid eye, 
there had been a coalition of opposite 
principles and characters, such as he would 
not trust himself with words to describe. 
They had seen coalitions before, but never 
such a coalition as this. He was firmly 
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of opinion that it could not stand; and if 
that were the case, then there was some 
consolation still left to the country. It 
had been said, that the right hon. gentle- 
man opposite had a “ master mind,” and 
he believed it; but if that right hon. gen- 
tleman could keep together materials so 
discordant as those which were now serv- 
ing under him, he would show a mind 
much more masterly than he gave him 
credit for. If the manner in which those 
materials had been brought together were 
fairly stated, it would be found that there 
had been much preparation and previous 
concocting. Something had already been | 
told about it; but he wished to have | 
brought it to a nearer point. He had felt 
it his duty to put some questions to the 
right hon. goediiees, which he ought to | 
have answered, in order that the country 
might have their eyes directed to what was 
going on. ‘The first question elicited an | 
answer, which admitted that the right hon. | 
gentleinan had received overtures from his | 
political opponents, previous to the cessa- | 
tion of the last administration. He had | 
also put another question, which, as he did | 
not then press it, the right hon. gentle- | 
man had not thought proper to answer. | 
On Monday last he had also put some | 
other questions, for the purpose of clear- | 
ing up the doubts which still remained. | 
He had asked him, after that he had ad- 
mitted these overtures, if he communicated 
them to his colleagues. And why did he | 
put this question? Because he wished to 
elucidate the point he had in view, and 
because one of the right hon. gentleman’s 
colleagues had denied that he knew any 
thing about these overtures. The right 
hon. gentleman, however, refused to an- 
swer these questions. Another reason 
which he had for viewing the present ad- 
ministration with suspicion was, that those 
who composed it had constantly held each 
other up to the country as advocating mea- 
sures and principles which were neither 
wholesome nor proper. When this fact 
was considered, ought any one to be sur- 
prised that suspicion filled the minds of 
many persons in the country? No; and 
he believed that there was but one feeling 
in the country, and that the present admi- 
nistration would continue to be an object 
of considerable distrust. There was ano- 
ther reason which must weigh with every 
body. If it was true that the illustrious 
individual who was at the head of the 








country [cries of * order”J]—he knew he 
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was treading on delicate ground, and. 
should, therefore, be on his guard. The 
House however, understood well what he 
was about to allude to; and the ed 
was well acquainted with the total differ- 
ence which existed, on one great question, 
between the— 

Sir W. W. Wynn said, he must call the 
hon, baronet to order. He thought that 
there was nothing more disorderly than to 
allude to a subject which the hon. baronet 
was now touching upon. The hon. ba- 
ronet had said that he would confine him- 
self within the prescribed limits, and he 
(sir W. Wynn) thought he ought to do 
so 


Sir 7. Lethbridge knew how very diffi- 
cult it was to describe the opinion which 
he had to describe; especially after the 
marked disapprobation which had been 
expressed to the course which he had 
taken; but he was not to be deterred from 
the point which he was coming to. If he 
could not arrive at it by the limits which 
were set to the debates in that House, he 
would take the liberty of supposing a case 
by which he hoped to make himself under- 
stood. Suppose, then, there was a coun- 
try not far from Great Britain, the monarch 
of which— 

Mr. Wynn rose to inform the hon. 
baronet, that that was not a point of 
etiquette, but the very essence of the con- 
stitution, on which the separation of the 
different powers of the state, and the 
freedom of debate in that House depended. 
He called upon the Speaker to inform the 
hon. baronet, that he was not at liberty to 
do that indirectly which he could not do 
directly, and that there were no means by 
which he could, consistently with the 
orders of that House, arrive at that point 
which he was evidently labouring to 
reach. 

The Speaker said, he took it to be per- 
fectly clear that that which could not be 
said directly, could not, in order, be stated 
by any circuitous means. If he had dis- 
tinctly arrived at the meaning of the hon. 
baronet as soon as the hon. gentleman 
who had called him to order, he should 
have interfered before. The hon. baronet 
must understand, that it was not allowable, 
by any hypothesis, to introduce any men- 
tion of the king, which would interfere 
with the freedom of debate, or control the 
opinions of that House. The use of the 
king’s name for any such purpose in that 
House was not constitutional, 

212 
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- Sir 7. Lethbridge continued. He could 
only say again, that when he looked at 
the situation in which the government was 
placed, and at the discordant materials 
of which it was composed, he was con- 
vinced that it could not stand long. The 
right hon. gentleman had described what 
passed between himself and his sovereign ; 
and it would not be forgotten under what 
circumstances his majesty invested him 
with full power to form an administration. 
But what sort of an administration ? 
Why, an administration on the grounds o! 
he late administration. But that right 
hon. gentleman had formed an adminis- 
tration on principles directly opposite to 
his own, and one which could not possibly 
go on without a considerable compromise 
of principle. The House saw a consider- 
able portion of those who had been accus- 
tomed to sit on the Opposition side now 
sitting on the other; and the leader 
of them had nevertheless declared that 
their principles were unchanged. Upon 
what were they agreed? Upon one ques- 
tion only, and that, too, a question which 
they dared not touch. But, could that 
question be carried now? No. He must 
not allude to it; but they knew very well 
the reason why it could not be carried. 
Who, then, were deceived? Why both 
the Protestants and the Catholics. If 
there was any sincerity in what all of them 
had said, Ireland must be in a most 
perilous state as long as this question was 
hung up and laid aside in the most shabby 
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manner. He would say that this was not 


constitutional—it was not parliamentary— | 


it was not like a prime minister; and he 
would tell those hon. gentlemen, that 
whatever their talents might be, if they 
were destitute of political integrity, their 
talents would weigh but as a feather in 
the estimation of the country. He was 
convinced that the time would come when 
the march of intellect [laughter] — they 
had heard a great deal about the march of 


intellect, and it now turned out to be | 


only a matter of merriment [laughter]— 
the time, however, would come when con- 
siderable disgust would be raised in the 
public mind if they saw any compromise 
of principle. Was it, then, nothing for 
the people to look upon any body of men 





with contempt? To this the country must | 
soon come, if they saw any compromise of | 
public principle. He would contend, that | 
this was a sufficient reason for every man | 
to stand up and oppose the continuation | 
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of those supplies which were now nearly 
completed ; and he should, therefore, make 
no apolgy for doing what his duty to those 
who sent him there, and to the public at 
large, demanded. He would not have 
found fault with the right hon. gentleman, 
if it had not been for the coalition that had 
taken place; but now he must tell him, 
that he had fallen from the pinnacle 
of his greatness, and that he must look 
sharp if he meant to regain it. In 
the cabinet which he had formed, there 
were not less than twelve for the Catholic 
question, and only three against it. Twelve 
to three were fearful odds; and yet it was 
not to be carried. The right hon. gentle- 
man had allowed persons to slip a wedge 
into the cabinet, with the sharp end fore- 
most. They had not begun to drive it 
yet; but when they did, the right hon. 
gentleman would find it difficult to prevent 
their driving it up to the hilt [laughter] 
Honourable gentlemen might laugh; but 
he had seen quite enough of politics to 
tell the right hon. gentleman, that his 
situation was a very ticklish one ; for who 
would expect that persons so different in 
opinion could go on for any length of 
time? It was impossible. The learned 
gentleman opposite (Mr. Brougham) had 
taunted him, and asked him, “ Why he 
did not bring forward a motion?” That 
learned gentleman and the right hon. 
gentleman were now friends; and two 
very good tacticians they were. It was 
not from want of inclination that he hesi- 
tated to bring forward a motion. If he 
had talent enough, he would bring one 
forward directly. As it was, he did not 
think that he should give notice of a 
motion on that night, nor on Monday 
night. Indeed, he had not yet made up 
his mind when he should bring forward a 


| motion, or whether he should bring forward 
a motion at all. He thought he had given 
every proof that he was not actuated by 


rancour or personal hostility ; but he never 
would flinch from opposing a body of 
persons who were guilty of a compromise 
of principle. Although he had been driven 
by the technical objections of the House, 
from a point which was the strongest, it 
was discussed all over the country; and 
the right hon. gentleman could not get 
over it. 

Mr. Curwen did not think the hon. 
baronet had conducted his opposition with 
discretion. If he were anxious to root the 
present administration in the affections of 
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the country, he could not adopt a more 
effective course. For his part, he enter- 
tained an opinion favourable to reform ; 
but he saw no prospect, at present, of 
carrying that measure. Reform was, how- 
ever, not now the question, but whether 
he should withhold his support from the 
right hon. gentleman, in many of whose 
measures he agreed, and thereby promote 
the return to power of those to whose 
measures he was ten times more opposed, 
and who had not a tithe of his abilities. 
If he were asked, could he conscientiously 
support the administration of the right 
hon. gentleman, he would reply, he would 
give it his support, as being the most com- 
petent to extricate the country from its dif- 
ficulties. Without pledging himself to ap- 
prove all the right hon. gentleman’s mea- 
sures, he would say, ‘‘ Give him fair play !” 

Lord Castlereagh begged leave to dis- 
claim all that savoured of personal hostility. 
The basis of his opposition was, that, 
surrounded by opponents to the Catholic 
claims, and, deserted by its supporters, he 
considered himself almost in an isolated 
situation. He could not help thinking 
that the Catholic question had been sunk 
for ever. It was true that, in the present 
cabinet, there were twelve in favour of 
that question, and only three against it; 
but then there was that—though he must 
not allude to it—which would make those 
twelve as dust in the balance. When he 
looked at that question, he could not 
conceive how it could be carried through, 
by controlling or by perverting the 
established opinions in the highest quarter 
of the state. He wished to see it carried ; 
but he did not see any hope. They had 
been told that a day-spring from on high 
had visited Ireland; but he was more 
inclined to look upon it as the glare of an 
unwholesome marsh meteor, which betray- 
ed the traveller to destruction, and which 
would leave them in a state of greater 
Cimmerian darkness than before. He saw, 
on the other side of the House, great 
authorities for a contrary opinion ; and he 
hoped that he was wrong. For his own 
part, he was unable to see how the ques- 
tion had been, in the slightest degree, 
advanced. On the contrary, he thought 
he might congratulate the Protestants on 
the decisive vantage-ground which they 
had gained ; and he must, therefore, offer 
a decided opposition to a government 
under which the Catholic question was 
less likely to be carried than before. 
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Mr. Lindsay said, he could not give 
his confidence to the ministry until he 
had seen more of their measures. They 
were told, as an excuse for gentlemen 
taking seats on the other side of the 
House, that they had long agreed on 
almost every question with his majesty’s 
ministers. But, if this were so, why had 
they remained on the Opposition side of 
the House so long? and why had so many 
divisions taken place on various questions 
in the course of the last few years? 
Were not the gentlemen who had gone 
over separated in opinion from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on the question 
of the Test act, Parliamentary Reform, 
and the Abolition of Sinecure Places ? 
With respect to the finance of the country, 
were they not decidedly opposed to minis- 
ters? He, certainly, on some points, 
agreed with those who were now in office ; 
but his support must remain in abeyance 
until he found whether they did or did 
not mean to adhere to those principles 
which they had formerly possessed. 

Mr. Birch thought it his duty to sup- 
port a ministry whose principles were 
manifestly more liberal than those by 
which several of the late ministers were 
actuated. As an advocate for liberal 
principles, he would give his cordial sup- 
port to the present administration. 

Mr. Winn said, he meant to give the 
ministry his support, until their actions 
caused him to withhold it. They ought, 
in his opinion, to be tried by their actions 
before they were condemned. Nothing 
could be more ridiculous than to declare 
a want of confidence in those who had, 
as yet, done nothing to forfeit that con- 
fidence. At the same time he must say, 
that he looked with great surprise at the 
conduct pursued by some of the gentle- 
men belonging to the Whig party. They 
had entered into a coalition with minis- 
ters; and, as it appeared to him, they 
had thrown the Catholic question, as well 
as parliamentary reform, overboard. _ Bril- 
liant hopes had been held out to the 
Catholics ; but those hopes must be dis- 
appointed, when their most strenuous 
advocates were found united with indi- 
viduals, several of whom were decidedly 
opposed to it. 

Lord Sandon said, that those who had 
joined the ministry had not abandoned 
the Catholic claims. Any _ individual 
might, even now, bring it forward; but 
he considered it a question which, under 
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the present circumstances, no friend to 
the Catholics would force forward. He 
must say, that if any friend to that great 
question opposed the present mmistry, he 
should find it difficult to discover the 
meaning or motive of hisconduct. When 
an opposition was made to government, 
the intention must be to turn that govern- 
ment out; and what would be the effect, 
if the noble lord (Castlereagh) succeeded 
in an object of that kind? Would he 
thereby place the Catholic question on 
better grounds than those on which it at 
present stood? There were obstacles, he 
knew, in the way of Catholic emancipa- 
tion. Were those obstacles the work of 
the present administration? Certainly 
not; but they were likely to be removed 
by that administration. 

Mr. J. Grattan was perfectly convinced, 
that no line of conduct could better serve 
the Catholic cause than that of strongly 
supporting his majesty’s present ministers. 
He would call the attention of the House 
to the fact, that those who were most de- 
cidedly opposed to the Catholic claims 
were also the most decidedly opposed to 
the new administration. 

Lord J. Russell thought it would be 
unfair and unjust, on entering into a com- 
mittee of supply, to call on a new govern- 
ment to state what retrenchments they 
meant to make. He should, however, re- 
serve to himself the right, next year, to 
oppose any item of expenditure which, 
after the labours of the finance commit- 
tee had been completed, he might deem 
improper. 

The House then resolved itself into a 
Committee of Supply, in which the several 
Irish Miscellaneous Services were, after 
a desultory conversation, agreéd to. 
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Woot Trave.] Mr. Portman pre- 
sentéd a petition from the Wool-growers of 
Dorsetshire. The hon. member entered 
into a statement of the past and present 
condition of the wool-growers. He ob- 
served, that they had, at that moment, in 
their warehouses, a stock equal to three 
years’ produce, without the slightest hope 
of a market. Since the chancellor of the 


Exehequer had reduced the duty on fo- 
reigh wool, there had been, in one year, 
no less than forty-three million, eight 
hundred and thirty-seven thousand pounds 
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imported into this country. This enor- 
mous quantity, united with the increasing 
production of the country, rendered the 
case of the farmers almost hopeless; al- 
though, he believed, there had been a very 
great increase for some time in the de- 
mand. From 1824, when the first alter- 
ation took place in the duty, down to the 
present time, wool had fallen in price from 
twenty-two pence to ten-pence, at which 
price he believed it to be at this moment. 
It would be impossible for the landlords to 
meet the heavy demands made upon them 
in the way of taxation, unless agricultural 
produce was encouraged in a correspond - 
ing degree to that bestowed upon manu- 
factures. With the low price of corn 
which they would have to encounter, and 
the low prices of other articles of agricul- 
tural produce, it benoved the new ministry 
to take into their consideration the best 
mode of affording the agriculturists such 
relief, as would enable them to meet the 
burthens imposed upon them. Much of 
the support given to the present adminis- 
tration arose from an expectation, that 
due attention would be paid to the agri- 
cultural interests. 

Mr. Huskisson did not think it neces- 
sary, after the judicious opening of the 
hon. gentleman, to detain the House long 
upon this subject. The hon. gentleman 
had very fairly stated, that he attributed 
the ‘existing depression to the inordinate 
importation of 1825, and to the reduction 
in the duty on foreign wool. He (Mr. 
Huskisson), however, looked to another 
source for the distress of the wool-growers, 
and that was the pressure on that manu- 
facture, of which the article of wool formed 
the raw material. Now, if the pressure 
arose from that cause, it would be an odd 
way—he had almost said an Irish way—of 
attempting to remove it, by raising the 
price of the raw material. Yet, this was 
the remedy proposed by the petitioners. 
The progress of the present depression was 
easily traced. In 1825 there was a great 
importation of the article of wool. This 
led to a stagnation in the home market— 
the invariable consequence of a glut; 
hence proceeded a fall in prices, and the 
subsequent distress of the growers. And 
this distress, he was confident, they would 
considerably aggravate, if they were to 
take away the only chance which the wool- 
growers had of an improvement ; namely, 
the foreign demand for the manufactured 
article. It could not be questioned, that 
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such a consequence would result from any 
measure tending to place the British ma- 
nufacturer in a state more unfavourable to 
competition than he was in at present. In 
1825 there was a combination of causes, 
which led to the unfavourable result of 
that year. The extravagant speculations, 
not only in wool, but in every other article 
of commerce, were such, that it was not 
to be wondered at, that such an enormous 
importation should have taken place, as 
to produce stagnation in the market, and 
subsequent low prices. But it was not 
only in wool that this fall of prices had 
occurred. He had been looking over a 
table of the prices of different articles, 
only that morning—and the reductions he 
found to be upon cotton, since 1825, from 
ls. 63d. to 7d.; sugar from 45s, to 30s. ; 
silk from 1s. 5d. to 1ld.; tobacco and 
other articles in proportion. The present 
was not, in his opinion, a proper opportu- 
nity for inquiring into the grounds to 
which those fluctuations might be traced ; 
nor of investigating the causes which at 
one moment had led to the extension of 
particular manufactures, and at another 
had almost occasioned their annihilation. 
This depression (which was now clearing 
off) was not confined to one branch of raw 
material, but was observable in all those 
with which the manufactures of this coun- 
try were concerned. Now, he apprehended 
that the same causes which operated to les- 
sen the value of other articles used in ma- 
nufactures, must have equally affected 
wool; and, when they ceased, the value of 
the raw material would be proportionally 
improved. In 1819, a duty of 6d. per 
pound had been laid on the importation 
of wool. Before that time, seventeen 
million pounds were annually imported. 
After 1819, the duty continued pretty 
nearly the same up to a recent period, and 
the manufacturers complained, that they 
were daily losing their export trade, and 
that many branches in which there had 
previously been a considerable demand, 
were declining, in consequence of those 
duties ; that they were, in fact, undersold 
by the manufacturers abroad. The an- 
swer made to these representations was 
this—“‘ If you will consent to a free ex- 

A of British growth, we will re- 
duce this duty on the importation of that 
article.” In 1824, that argument pre- 
vailed. After some discussion in the 
House of Commons, the then chancellor 
of the Exchequer succeeded in effecting 
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his object. Here it might be proper to 
observe, that between 1819, when the 
duty of 6d. was imposed, and 1824, when 
it was modified, the price protected by 
that duty of 6d. was not a high price, but 
a price which continued to decline. From 
1819 to 1824, the price was constantly 
declining ; but in 1825 it rose again, as 
indeed every article did at that period. In 
1826, the price was once more depressed ; 
and it now remained as low as it was in 
1824. But, though it was now depressed 
in value, as compared with 1825, its pre- 
sent price was considerably superior to 
that of 1819. Wool was lls. per tod in 
1819, and it was now from 23s. to 24s. 
per tod. The hon. member for Calling- 
ton'(Mr. Baring) seemed to think, that 
long wool only had been subject to the 
jealous interference of the legislature; but 
he could assure the hon. member, that, up 
to alate period, the severe penalties of 
the law were directed against short 
wool. The reason of the immense growth 
of wool abroad was this : — foreign- 
ers found that their corn was excluded 
from this country, and, anxious to pro- 
cure British manufactures, they applied 
themselves to the production of that 
article which they thought they could 
most readily exchange for those manufac- 
tures. With that view, large flocks of 
sheep were encouraged; and there was, at 


this moment, four or five times more 


Merino wool raised in Germany than was 
ever before known, It was this change of 
system that mainly contributed to the de- 
pression of the price of short wool. That 
price was unquestionably very low at 
present. It was low in comparison with 
that of long wool; but long wool now 
commanded a price double that which it 
fetched some years ago; and he thought 
that any interference with the duty now 
would have the effect of depriving this 
country of a considerable foreign trade. In 
proof of this he should read an extract from 
the last letter received by the Board of 
Trade from Mexico. It was dated the 21st 
of December, and contained the following 
passage :—“ The imports from Europe are 
chiefly confined to silk, linen, cotton and 
woollen manufactures. The silks are 
imported from France—the linens from 
Germany—the woollens principally from 
England and the United States. France 
also furnishes a considerable quauatity of 
linen. Some branches of the English 
cloth-trade has declined, as the French 
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are able to undersell us, in consequence of 
the cheapness of the raw material; but 
the English broad-cloths have a decided 
advantage. In that line, the French cannot 
enter into a competition with us.” Now, 
what would be the consequence if they in- 
creased the price of that species of wool 
which entered into the composition of every 
sort of cloth? Would they not thereby 
deprive themselves of the portion of this 
foreign trade which they now possessed ? 
The facts which he had stated were, he 
thought, sufficient to show the impolicy of 
placing any additional duty on wool. 
Looking to the price of wool in 1825, and 
at present, the duty was equal to twenty 
per cent. He recollected, in 1825, when 
the British merchants went ‘“ wool-gather- 
ing” in every part of Europe, such was 
their eagernessto purchase that commodity, 
that the manufacturers on the continent, 
not only did not buy in competition with 
them, but actually sold to them the wool 
which they originally intended to have 
manufactured themselves. The wool came 
to this country at double its ordinary price, 
and it soon fell fifty per cent below that or- 
dinaryprice. It was impossible to prevent this 
spiritof speculation in a free countrylikeours. 
All they could do was to lament a system 
which produced such unfortunate results. 
With respect to the duty imposed on the 
importation of foreign wool into France, 
it was undoubtedly very considerable. 
Their course was this—a heavy duty was 
laid on the wool imported, and an account 
was opened between the officers of govern- 
ment and the importer. A drawback 
greater than the amount of the duty was 
allowed to the importer, if he proved satis- 
factorily that he had exported woollen goods 
equal in value to the quantity of wool which 
he had imported. This system might | 
answer in France; but it certainly would | 
not suit the complicated machinery of the 





trade of this country. On thecontrary, it 
would create endless confusion and embar- 
rassment. When they considered the 
varied manufactures of this country, in 
which a little foreign wool was mixed with 
that of English growth, it must appear 
impossible that such a system could be 
adopted here. At the same time, he did 
not mean to condemn that policy with 
respect to France. He would remind the 
House, that France and the Netherlands 
were running this country very hard, with 
reference to woollen manufactures; and, 
therefore, if heavy duties were laid on the 


| sisted. 
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raw material, it would be giving those 
countries a great advantage over England. 
It was clear that such a proceeding must 
injure the grower, who must of necessity 
suffer, if the manufacturer could not pur- 
chase. It would be the means of depriving 
the labourer and the industrious artisan of 
this country of that employment and re- 
muneration, which his exertions deserved. 
He would tell those who were interested 
in the success of agriculture, that that 
system best deserved their support, which 
gave steady, constant, and full, employment 
to the labourer, and which afforded him 
good and sufficient wages. It was witha 
view to the establishment of that system, 
that the government was now acting ; and, 
by properly following it up, they would do 
infinitely more to promote the agriculture 
of the country, than by any artificial 
attempt to force production beyond the 
fair limits of demand. 

Colonel Davies reprobated the petition, 
as originating in the selfishness of a class 
seeking to place upon others the burthens 
which they ought to bear themselves. 

Mr. Calcraft did not concur in the 
prayer of the petition ; but, he must say, 
that he believed his gallant friend was the 
only member who would assert, that the 
petition deserved reprobation. His gallant 
friend reprobated the petitioners because 
they called for an additional tax on wool, 
which they conceived would serve their 
interests. They, however, were not sin- 
gular in that. The fact was, that every 
class of persons was so heavily taxed in 
this country, that each man was endeavour- 
ing to throw hisown burthen on theshoulders 
of his neighbour. With respect to the 
price of wool in Dorsetshire, he would con- 
tend that there was no price. The growers 
could not sell the article at present ; and 
that at a time when they had the expecta- 
tion of another crop coming on their hands. 
Still, he knew not how they could be as- 
This was but cold comfort ; but 
_ he was persuaded, that the individuals most 
_ interested would be more satisfied to hear 
‘the fact, than to have any delusion prac- 
, tised upon them. 

Mr. G. Bankes said, it would have been 
'more considerate on the part of his gallant 
| friend, if he had waited till the petition 
_was read, before he passed so decided a 
censure on the petitioners. If he had 
: waited, he was sure his censure would have 

fallen more lightly. He could not but 
, regret that an hon. member had made any 
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allusion to the political changes which had 


recently taken place. He thought the 
present was not a fit opportunity for such 
observations. When the hon. member ex- 
pressed his sentiments with respect to those 
whom he denominated seceders from the ad- 
ministration, he had heard his observations 
with the utmost regret. He had spoken of 
those seceders as individualswhohad become 
odious to the country—as having fattened 
on the produce of the land. These accu- 
sations had raised feelings in his mind more 
painful than he had experienced on any 
preceding occasion. The petitioners had 
a right to complain that the hon. member 
had accompanied that document with re- 
flections on those to whom the county of 
Dorset was under the deepest obligations. 
The petitioners in point of weight and pro- 
perty, were entitled to the respect and at- 
tention of the House. They had not, on 
all occasions, been visiting parliament with 
feverish complaints, and besetting the 
throne with fancied grievances. They had 
not got up addresses, first, to a supposed 
injured queen, and next to a supposed ill- 
advised king. He denied that the forma- 
tion of a new government was any reason 
for not entering upon this question. If a 
delay had been occasioned in forming that 
government, the inconvenience arising from 
it ought not to be visited on the people. 

Lord Milton said, he would not make 
any remarks on the speech of the hon. 
member for Corfe Castle, because it was 
quite clear that the speech had not been 
intended for that place. So far were the 
petitioners from having any right to com- 
plain of the course which had been taken 
by the member for Dorsetshire, that his 
hon. friend was entitled to their gratitude ; 
and especially for the elucidation of the 
subject which he had drawn forth from 
the right hon. the president of the Board 
of Trade—an elucidation which every 
candid man must allow was satisfactory. 

Mr. Western expressed his doubts, 
whether it would be a wise policy to allow 
of the importation of wool from all parts 
of the world, free of duty. He thought 
that a committee ought to be appointed 
to inquire into the causes of the depres- 
sion under which the agriculture, manu- 
factures, and commerce of the country 
were labouring, 

Mr. Baring said, that the speech of the 
President of the Board of Trade had been 
sq clear and convincing, that it had set 
the question completely at rest. To im- 
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pose a duty on foreign wool would be so ° 
indefensible a measure, that it was un- 
necessary to say a word on the subject; | 
and, to refer the petition to the considera- 
tion of a committee, would be only to 
waste the time of the House, and to hold 
out absurd expectations ; as every man of 
common sense must know what would be 
the result. No protection that could be 
afforded would balance the advantages 
which the foreign grower and manufac- 
turer derived from the cheapness of food 
and labour. If such measures as were 
advocated by the opponents of the right 
hon. gentleman should be carried into 
effect, the wool-growers of England would 
get prices inferior to those which they now 
obtained. He should suppose, that the 
House would no more appoint a commit- 
tee upon this subject than they would a 
committee to inquire into the regulation . 
of the price of labour, or rate of wages. 
If the country was to thrive, it could only 
be upon the sound principles of commerce 
supported by the right hon. gentleman. 
This was not a new-fangled doctrine. 
The free importation of raw materials was 
an old principle of the policy of this 
country. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Penryn Enecrion Bitu.] On the 
order of the day for going into a com- 
mittee on this bill, Mr. Manning said, he 
did not deny the right of the House to 
look into the former offences committed 
at Penryn, but he denied the justice of 
punishing the present electors for what 
was done so far back as 1807. Only five 
persons had been proved to have taken 
bribes at the last election, and this was 
not sufficient to induce the House to dis- 
franchise a whole borough. If the punish- 
ment of these electors was to be increased 
in consequence of what had taken place 
in 1807, he did not see why the House 
might not refer to any period, however 
remote. He denied that Sowell had been 
employed as his agent. 

Mr. Legh-Keck said, he would have 
called Sowell to the bar, but for the dis- 
inclination. of the House to hear evidence 
at the late hour to which the examination 
had been protracted. He, however, had 
not any expectation of getting much in- 
formation from him. In 1819 the House 
laboriously endeavoured to elicit from him 
evidence, but in vain. The hon. member 
for Penryn had declared, that this Sowell 
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was not an agent employed by him. He 
congratulated the hon. member upon the 
fact ; for, had it been otherwise, he would 
not now have had the opportunity of ad- 
dressing the House. That hon. member 
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had been guilty of similar practices in 
1807 and 1819. The right hon. gentle. 
man at the head of the government had, 
on a former foccasion, stated that if a 
case was made out against any borough, 


ought not to refer to the former corruption | he would support a motion for its dis- 


of Penryn, when the last examination | 


franchisement. He was, he said, ready 


fully established the present existence of | to sacrifice Grampound in order to pre- 


bribery in its worst sense. 


proved, as well by direct evidence, as by | 


the efforts which other witnesses made to 
misrepresent facts, or to suppress truth. 
If this were not a case which required 
parliamentary interference, it was beyond 
his conception when parliament could 
interfere to check corruption. 

Mr. Ferguson said, that if this was not 
a case in which parliament ought to ex- 
ercise its power of disfranchisement, it 
would be utterly impossible to conceive 
circumstances in which that mode of pro- 
ceeding ought to be adopted. He could 
not agree with the hon. member for 
Penryn, that nothing was proved against 
the borough. It was fully established, 
that an agreement for the sale of the 
borough had been signed by a member of 
that House, who had stipulated to give 
each voter twenty-four guineas for voting 
for an hon. baronet. Mr. Swan had given 
each voter 5/.; but he had refused to 
give them the breakfast; by which was 
meant a bribe of 24/. The last report 
of the committee proved a variety of in- 
stances in which money was paid for 
votes. After alluding to the evidence of 
Stanbury, the hon. member went on to 
express his surprise that Mr. Freshfield, 
who was unknown in the borough, and 
who, it was said, had employed no agent, 
should have met with such signal success. 
It was clear from the evidence, that it was 
impossible to represent Penryn without 
bribery. This fact was also amply proved 
by captain Pellew, who had been for 
years a resident in the borough. If they 
should decide upon disfranchising that 
corrupt borough, the next question would 
be, to what district they would transfer 
the elective franchise. 





This was | serve Old Sarum. Now, he called on the 


right hon. gentleman to adhere to his pro- 
mise, to attend to the recommendation of 
the committee, and to disfranchise this 
corrupt borough. If this was not done, 
they could never attempt to assail cor- 
ruption, however undisguised, on any 
future occasion. If they decided upon 
the disfranchisement of Penryn, he should 
advise, that the right of returning mem- 
bers to parliament should be transferred 
to the wealthy, intelligent, and populous 
town of Manchester. To transfer the 
right of voting to the two adjoining hun- 
dreds, would be of little avail. Cornwall, 
as a county, had already more than a suf- 
ficient number of representatives. 

Mr. A. O'Neill objected to the course 
pursued with respect to Penryn. Allusion 
had been made to what took place in that 
borough in 1807 and in 1819. Now this, 
he thought, unfair. Were they to keep 
a paltry running account against this, that, 
and the other, borough? He called upon 
the House to put out of their recollection 
the details of what took place in 1807 
and in 1819, and to decide upon the evi- 
dence now before them. 

Sir C. Burrell said, that the evidence 
now before the House was conclusive; 
although it would be rendered more satis- 
factory in the other House, as their lord- 
ships could examine witnesses upon oath. 
It was a singular anomaly, that a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons 
should have power to examine witnesses 
upon oath, and yet that the whole House 
possessed no such power. This, he 
thought, was a matter which called for 
immediate alteration. 

Mr. D. Barclay said, that the present 


For himself, he | electors of Penryn were about to be pun- 


thought it would be right to give it to| ished for the acts of those who had gone 
Manchester. If they transferred it from! before them. He admitted that, at former 


Penryn to the adjoming Hundreds, the 
whole power would, he understood, be 
vested in the hands of two or three great 
men. 

Mr. J. Denison said, there never was a 
grosser case of bribery and corruption 
than the present. The borough of Penryn 





periods, much corruption prevailed in 
Penryn, but a great reform had taken 
place in the borough since that period. It 
was too bad to condemn this borough upon 
hearsay evidence, and not upon that which 
was established before them. If the pro- 
cess of disfranchisement was employed 
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against Penryn, why was it not to be car- 
ried into effect with respect to Old Sarum, 
Gatton, and a hundred others infinitely 
more corrupt? How could the House 
determine to proceed against Penryn, 
where there were five hundred voters, and 
delay to proceed against Gatton, where 
there were two seats that were always 
openly sold? If the House proceeded in 
the one case, it was impossible, with any 
degree of consistency, that they could re- 
fuse in the other. He thought that the 
reference to Manchester had only been 
introduced to prejudice the discussion. 
The committee that had sat to decide the 
merits of the present election, had agreed, 
that there was no proof of corruption 
against either himself or his colleague. 
He begged to recal to their recollection, 
that out of the five last elections, three 
had passed without any charge of bribery 
being made. 

Lord Milton thought the borough of 
Penryn had been so well defended by its 
present member, that, at first, he really be- 
lieved the favour of the House had been 
transferred from the hon. gentleman who 
had just sat down to the borough itself. 
But that effect had been weakened by 
further consideration of the case. He did 
not think it proper to look merely to a few 
recent elections ; but at the general his- 
tory of the borough. If, from such an 
examination, all the elections, or nearly 
all, were found to have been purely con- 
ducted, it would be an act of injustice to 
disfranchise the borough for one ac- 
cidental offence. But the examination 
would prove exactly the reverse: and he 
did think that, after the gross corruption 
proved against the Borough in 1807, its 
repeated practices of bribery ought not 
now to be overlooked. In that instance, 
a committee on behalf of the electors and 
sir C. Hawkins, now a member of the 
House, actually entered into an agreement, 
counter parts of which remained in pos- 
session of the respective parties. In the 
present instance, the bribery had been as 
real, though it was not conducted with the 
same formality. It was said, that there 
were five hundred voters; but it should 
be recollected, that of these, one hundred 
and fifty came in from the neighbouring 
parts on the approach of an election, at- 
tracted by the 24/. and the breakfast. 
The general system of the place was cor- 
rupt. In treating this subject, he wished 
the House to proceed according to the 
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wisdom of ancient times, and the actual 
principles of our government, rather than 
to adopt any of the new-fangled theories 
which had crept in of late years. He 
wished to see them restore, as often as 
circumstances would permit, the old foun- 
dations of the representative goverrfnent 
of the country. In proposing, however, 
to remove the franchise from Penryn, he 
did not do it on the supposition, that 
Cornwall was too well represented: he 
hardly believed that it was enough so. 
But, to take away the franchise from 
Penryn, could not.be to take it from Corn- 
wall, any more than it was to take it from 
Jamaica. If half the Cornish boroughs 
were disfranchised, that would not affect 
the actual representation of Cornwall; 
because, the members who obtained seats 
for those boroughs, by means which he 
would not more particularly notice, did 
not represent them : practically speaking, 
they were the representatives of very 
different and distant places. 

Mr. Van Homrigh said, he had been one 
of the members of the committee, and he 
thought it his duty to declare, that no act of 
bribery was proved against the two gentle- 
men who represented that place. Boroughs 
were not always corrupt; for he could 
distinctly declare, that he owed his elec- 
tion to the unbought, unsolicited, suffrages 
of the town he represented. He thought 
it would be a most extraordinary act to 
disfranchise a borough, when there was 
no proof of corruption against its two 
representatives. 

Lord Althorp thought the argument of 
the hon. member was a very extraordinary 
one; and the more so, as that hon. mem- 
ber must have recollected, that, although 
the committee exonerated the two mem- 
bers from the charge of corruption, they 
had unanimously decided, that gross 
bribery had been gece in the borough. 
He felt that the House ought to revert to 
the former acts of the borough. The case 
of a borough was not like that of a man 
on trial for a particular crime ; when it 
would certainly be most unjust to set the 
former acts of life in array against him. 
The case of a borough was to be deter- 
mined on its constant practice; and, in 
the present: instance, there was a practice 
of corruption for the course of twenty 
years. As a member of the committee, 
he must declare it as his opinion, that 
Penryn furnished a gross case of corrup+ 
tion. 
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Lord John Russell stated, that, after 
what had been said about Manchester being 
introduced into the discussion to prejudice 
the question, he should think it the more 
convenient course to declare; first, that 
Penryn ought to be disfranchised ; and 
then? when the bill was again in the com- 
mittee, the proper time would arise for 
considering the place to which its franchise 
should be transferred. 

The House having resolved itself into a 
committee, 

Lord John Russell proposed, by way of 
amendment, that in the first clause of the 
bill the following words should be in- 
troduced—“ That the borough of Penryn 
be hereafter excluded from the privilege of 
returning burgesses to serve in parliament.” 
The question of disfranchising the borough 
would depend upon the House being, or 
not being, satisfied that great corruption 
had taken place. He thought that, after 
the evidence given before the committee, 
there could be no doubt upon that subject. 
The abuse of the elective franchise had 
been sufficiently great, to justify the House 
in taking it away from the borough. The 
next question to be determined was, to 
what place it should be transferred? Some 
members had intimated, that it should be 
transferred to alarge town now unrepresent- 
ed; while others had proposed, that it 
should be given to the inhabitants of the 
adjoining hundreds. It would aggravate 
the defect to give the franchise to the 
hundred ; as it would throw the right of 
election into the hands of a few large pro- 
prietors. This mode of reforming corrupt 
boroughs in fact created little counties, 
and did not tend to the general extension 
of the right of election. It had often been 
said, that trade and manufactures were 
not sufficiently represented in parliament ; 
and, when cases of this kind occurred, ad- 
vantage jought to be taken of them, to 
afford representatives to large and in- 
dustrious masses of the population. A 
remedy would thus be gradually supplied 
to the acknowledged defect of the House. 
He therefore propased by one bill to de- 
prive Penryn of the elective franchise en- 
tirely; and by another, to transfer that 
franchise to Manchester. He moved, 
“That the borough of Penryn, hereafter, 
be excluded from returning Burgesses to 
parliament.” 

Mr. Legh-Keck observed, that the pre- 
sent bill was the same as that passed by 
the House in 1819, and thrown out by the 
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lords; and it was now supported by ad- 
ditional evidence, taken before the late 
committee, and at the bar, to shew the 
existence of bribery and corruption. In 
his conscience he was satisfied, that the 
safest mode was to give the franchise to 
the hundred: He contended, that the 
manufacturing interest was already suffi- 
ciently represented in parliament; and 
that although the resolutions passed at 
Manchester were most temperate, it be- 
came the House to beware of establishing 
an evil precedent. If, on every occasion 
of this kind, the franchise was given to 
some populous manufacturing town, what 
would become of the much-talked-of 
balance between the manufacturing and 
landed interests in parliament? As the 
experiment was of injurious tendency, and 
as the course pursued in former instances, 
of extending the franchise to the neighbour- 
ing hundreds had not been complained of, 
he should support a like course in the 
present instance. If the contrary was the 
opinion of the committee, he should bow 
to it. 

Mr. C. Barclay advised his hon. rela- 
tive not to press the question to a division, 
seeing that it was undoubtedly the opinion 
of the committee that Penryn should be 
disfranchised. He should give his support 
to the proposition of the noble lord ; as he 
was satisfied that to transfer the right to 
Manchester, under certain restrictions, 
would be highly beneficial. One limitation 
he wished was, that no person should 
have the power to vote for a member who 
was not rated to the support of the poor to 
a certain amount. In Southwark, which 
he formerly represented, this plan was found 
to work well, for there, by certain local 
acts, on all houses under 201. a year, the 
landlord paid the poor-rate, and the tenant, 
consequently, had no vote. Yet South- 
wark was considered a scot and lot 
borough. He had had no reason to com- 
plain of the electors of Southwark, and 
certainly he never knew a body of men 
better able to think for themselves, and to 
decide upon any great political questions. 

Lord Milton said, that, by the dis- 
franchisement of Penryn, a vacancy in the 
representation would be occasioned, which 
vacancy might be supplied upon two 
principles ; population and taxation. With 
reference to both it might be urged, that 
a large and wealthy district of the me- 
tropolis was unrepresented—the parish of 
Mary-la-bonne; and he thought that it 
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had, perhaps, as good a title to the fran- 
chise now to be disposed of, as any other 
place. He protested against the principle 
which the hon. gentleman who spoke 
last wished to establish—that of confining 
the right of voting to an aristocratical por- 
tion of the community. The abandonment 
of the ancient system of the constitution 
in this respect, as far as regarded Leeds, 
and, by wishing to confine the right of 
voting to a certain rental, had had the 
effect of depriving that important town of 
the opportunity of returning members, and 
had given it to the county of York at large. 
He objected strongly to these fanciful de- 
vices to exclude the inferior orders from 
representation, whose interests most re- 
quired protection. He liked to witness 
the influence of the inferior orders in the 
House. The more extensive the right was 
made, the less chance there was of cor- 
ruption. If the franchise were general, 
votes would not be worth purchasing. 

Mr. G. Philips believed, that the feeling 
in Manchester was, that the right of voting 
should be given to such only as were rated 
to the poor, for houses of the annual value 
of 151. or 202. It seemed to him that the 
present was a very favourable opportunity 
for introducing the principle of such a 
qualification ; and the constituent body in 
Manchester would then consist of from 
five thousand to seven thousand persons. 

Lord Althorp put it to the hon. member 
for Leicestershire, whether it would not be 
better to agree to the disfranchisement of 
Penryn absolutely ; leaving it to the House 
to determine hereafter to what place the 
representation should be transferred. 

Mr. Warburton thought, that to extend 
the elective franchise to the adjoining hun- 
dreds, would be throwing the power of re- 
turning the members into the hands of the 
landed interest. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman expressed his 
approbation of the principles which had 
been mentioned by the noble member for 
Yorkshire. He fully concurred with him, 
that, according to the true constitutional 
system, representation and taxation ought 
to be combined as much as possible ; and 
that the influence of the lower classes in 
that House ought not to be diminished, 
but placed beyond the reach of corruption, 
by the numbers to whom the elective fran- 
chise was extended. 

Mr. Canning said, that, looking to what 
had on this, and on former occasions, oc- 
curred, he thought, that, although the de- 
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grees of guilt in these cases were different, 
enough had been proved against Penryn 
to call for the notice of the legislature ; 
but he did not think it had been proved, 
that the proportion of guilty persons was 
so large, as compared with the whole po- 
pulation, as to justify the complete -dis- 
franchisement of the borough. In a ques- 
tion of this kind, which was no party one, 
but a matter rather of a judicial nature, 
each hon. member would form the opinion 
which he might consider as that which the 
state of the case called for. In such a 
state of things, perhaps, the opinion of any 
single individual might not be held to be 
of any great consequence ; but the unani- 
mous opinion of the committee up stairs 
was so weighty, that it would require very 
strong evidence to rebut it. Upon the 
principle which he had already mentioned ; 
namely, that the case was one of a judicial 
character, he would abstain from going 
into any general discussion, but decide as 
if he were upon a jury, and bound to give 
a verdict strictly according to the merits 
of the case. He did not think that such 
a degree of guilt was established, as to 
warrant a total disfranchisement. Many 
were, no doubt, innocent; but, in the si- 
tuation of committees of this description, 
the innocent must sometimes suffer along 
with the guilty ; and, upon the whole, he 
believed that he should do his duty best 
by supporting the motion of the hon. mem- 
ber for Leicester. As to the case of Gram- 
pound, he had only to observe that, when 
it was judged proper to resort to a mea- 
sure of this kind, and, to a certain extent, 
to trench upon the franchises of any parti- 
cular place, the most constitutional mode 
was, notto adopt an entirely new representa- 
tion, but to confine, as much as possible, 
the franchise, which, though strictly a 
public privilege, was still, in an innocent 
sense, a valuable private possession, to the 
same description of interest as that from 
which it was taken. He admitted the 
convenience, in point of debate, of sepa- 
rating the disfranchisement from any other 
question ; but, in another view, he thought 
it was material, that the question of par- 
tial disfranchisement, and that of fixing 
the manner in which the franchise should 
be subsequently settled, should be decided 
together, instead of leaving the ulterior 
question to form the subject of a new vote ; 
and, therefore, without entering upon a 
discussion of the general principle, either 
one way or the other, he thought his vote 
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ought to be given for the motion of the 
hon. member for Leicester. 

Mr. Hobhouse observed, that when he 
saw a primd facie case of corruption, he 
was glad to cut away the corrupted part. 
As to the degree of guilt which was sufli- 
eient to justify disfranchisement, the right 
hon. gentleman and himself had different 
views. He was anxious to detect; the 
right hon. gentleman to defend. Hethought 
the better course would be, for the present, 
to disfranchise that borough, and to consi- 
der afterwards, what should be done with 
it. He thought that, if the right hon. 
gentlemen could be persuaded to separate 
the two questions of disfranchisement, and 
how the place thus made vacant should 
be supplied, it would be disposing of the 
matter in a way more honourable to the 
House, and more advantageous to the 
question itself. He hoped the right hon. 
gentleman would not press the question of 
throwing the franchise into the hundreds. 
Such a case had been made out against 
the borough of Penryn, that it would be 
an injustice to the constitution, if it were 
not disfranchised ; and he did not see how 
this was to be done, if they tampered with 
that question, by introducing the question 
how the franchise was to be disposed of. 
For his own part, he would not vote for 
the disfranchisement of the borough, if it 
was to be thrown into the hundreds; and 
he did hope that these two points would 
be separated, that the country might not 
misunderstand the principle upon which 
the House proceeded. 

Mr. Wynn said, that, of all the cases 
which had been brought before that House, 
there were few in which bribery had been 
brought home to so small a number of in- 
dividuals. At the same time, there was 
clear moral evidence of a much greater 
system of bribery having been carried on, 
than had been brought home. One gen- 
tleman had told them, that he left Penryn, 
because his impression was, that he could 
not procure a sufficient number of votes 
without paying for them. Nor could he 
dismiss from his mind the events which 
had taken place at other elections at Pen- 
ryn; from which it was clear, that the 
bribery was not casual, but systematic, 
and that it could be removed by nothing 
but the interposition of parliament. They 
might, perhaps, have indulged a hope, 
that the punishment of individuals would 
put an end to this practice. That experi- 
ment had been tried, but still the system 
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was carried on. This, therefore, was a 
case in which the House ought to legislate. 
He would prefer supporting either of the 
propositions which had been suggested, 
to leaving matters to goon. He was an- 
xious that the proposition of the hon. 
member who introduced the bill should be 
adopted, as it would then be less liable to 
be lost in another place, where four bills 
of a similar description had already failed. 

Lord Sandon thought it would be a pity 
to neglect so good an opportunity of en- 
abling large towns to send members to 
parliament. If the principle which some 
hon. gentlemen had insisted upon was al- 
lowed to prevail, the number of Cornish 
members sent to that House would be as 
numerous as ever. He should therefore 
vote for the proposition of the noble lord. 

Mr. Wood, of Preston, said, that, if the 
hundreds were to be taken in, he would 
not vote for the disfranchisement of the 
borough; for, upon that plan, the para- 
mount influence would be given to two 
great neighbouring proprietors, lord De 
Dunstanville and sir J. St. Aubyn. He 
regarded the influence of the great landed 
proprietors, who sent the rich members 
into the House, with as much contempt as 
he did these corrupt boroughs. 

Mr. W. Marshall said, that, if he under- 
stood the proposition rightly, it was toallow 
those persons who had acted in so uncon- 
stitutional a manner to keep their votes, 
but to increase their numbers. He thought 
that, if any change was made, it ought to 
be on constitutional grounds, and not a 
half measure. 

Mr. W. Lamb adverted to the strange 
change of opinion which had taken place 
among the parliamentary reformers; for 
they now cried out against increasing the 
influence of the landed interest, and the 
great object of their general plans of re- 
form had before been always stated to be 
to increase that influence. Such had been 
the alleged object of the hon. baronet, 
the member for Westminster, and others ; 
and yet they now appeared to be averse to 
the extension of the influence of the 
landed interest. He should support the 
original motion. 

Alderman Waithman opposed the throw- 
ing open the franchise of Penryn to the 
adjoining hundreds. He would prefer 
having the abuses of the representation 
left in their hideous deformity, to the de- 
lusive farce proposed to be played off. 

Lord Rancliffe was glad of an oppor- 
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tunity of giving his support to the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; who had that 
evening, stated that though he was opposed 
to the general question of reform, he would 
assistin effecting any practical good. 

Sir J. Newport said, if ever there was a 
case that called for the intervention of that 
House, it was the case betorethem. Pen- 
ryn had been proved to be thoroughly cor- 
rupt; not at the late election merely, but 
for a series of elections. Considering the 
anterior practices, and the evidence of 
their continuation, he saw no other mode 
of dealing with the corruption of the 
borough, than that of rooting it out, by 
transferring the elective franchise to some 
wealthy town at present unrepresented. 

Mr. Brougham said, that in the course 
of the debate, both sides had assumed the 
guilt of Penryn. The only question was, 
whether that guilt should be punished by 
letting in the hundreds to share the elec- 
tive franchise, or by transferring it abso- 
lutely to some other place? The latter 
mode implied a greater degree of guilt ; 
but the former was not consistent with 
guiltlessness. It was clear there must be 
some fault in Penryn, else why sluice them 
with the hundreds? If the electors of 
Penryn were innocent, why all of a sud- 
den let in on the two hundred voters, who, 
for the purposes of bribery and corruption, 
had been made four hundred voters, the 
two thousand voters of the neighbouring 
hundreds? That form of punishment as- 
sumed that they were condemned, though 
not so deeply as by the other. The dif- 
ference of these forms to them would, 
however, in effect, be very slight. The 
skilful voter, who looked at the property 
with an eye to borough objects, and re- 
garded his vote only with a view to sell 
it—one of the Stanburys and Sowells— 
would not thank the House for the mi- 
tigated form which would let in upon 
him the two thousand voters in his neigh- 
bourhood. Men of that stamp did not 
love their neighbours as themselves. They 
would rather continue the monopoly of 
votes. He believed firmly that Sowell or 
Stanbury would just as lief have the bo- 
rough wholly disfranchised, as retain their 
votes, if they shared them with their 
neighbours. What would they sell their 
votes for when they were only one of 
twenty-five hundred? He thought, there- 
fore, that the disfranchisement was as com- 
plete by letting in the hundreds, as by 
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where. The corrupt interest of the par- 

ties punished was just as fully extinguished 

in the one case as inthe other. He would 

not then enter into the inquiry, whether 
Penryn deserved to be punished. It was 

admitted on all hands, that it had incurred 

guilt. The question was reduced simply 
to this : whether the House should, by the 

one form, operate a general disfranchise- 
ment, without making any provision as to 
the parties who should succeed to the ex- 
ercise of the franchise; or whether the 
House should adopt the proposition of the 
hon. member for Leicestershire and, by 
throwing the right into the hundreds, ad- 
mit them to share itwith the borough? If 
he voted for the latter proposition, it 
would only be advancing a few steps in 
the inquiry; but, if he voted for his noble 
friend’s amendment, and if the effect of 
that vote did no more than merely to pre- 
pare the canvass on which the future artist 
might inscribe reform, he thought he 
should be effecting a great practical good. 
He was ready to admit that the question 
was one of the greatest importance; but 
he felt, at the same time, with his noble 
friend, that the franchise should not be 
extended to the hundreds, but that those 
who had been proved to be guilty should 
forfeit that right which they had too long 
abused. This, of itself, he conceived, was 
a sufficient argument in favour of his 
noble friend’s amendment; namely, that it 
did not pledge the committee to any one 
line rather than another. Any member 
might give his vote for his noble friend’s 
proposition ; and, on the third reading of 
the bill, it was competent for that hon. 
member to introduce, by way of rider, a 
clause, by which the franchise of Penryn 
should or should not be transferred to this 
Lor that place. What was the naked fact? 
A party stood accused of malpractices, 
and a verdict of guilty had been pro- 
nounced. All that this bill sought to ef- 
fect was, to transfer the right of systema- 
tically perpetuating a system of abuse, 
which was so shamefully carried on, that it 
grew at last too intolerable to bear ; and the 
end by which this desirable object was 
sought to be effected was, by at once dis- 

franchising the guilty borough of Penryn. 

Whether that disfranchisement should be 

total or partial was matter for future con- 

sideration; but let the House come to the 

determination to disfranchise the borough 

at once, and a great practical good would 
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dealt with afterwards, the House in its 
wisdom could decide; but he thought, if 
the question of disfranchisement were at 
once carried, it would not be very difficult 
to determine where to transfer the right 
of voting. The House should recollect, 
that there was such a county as Cornwall 
that returned no less than forty-four mem- 
bers to parliament, and then there was the 
whole district of Lancashire that only re- 
turned fourteen members. It was the 
greatest of all possible delusions for hon. 
gentlemen to flatter themselves that, by 
extending the franchise of Penryn to the 
neighbouring hundreds, they would effect 
any real good. He did not wish to say 
where the franchise should be placed, be- 
cause he thought that question could be 
discussed with far greater advantage in 
some future stage of the bill; but this 
much he would say, that, by stripping 
Penryn of the power which its voters had 
too long abused, a great good would be 
effected. 

Mr, S. Bourne said, that, if he could be- 
lieve with his hon. and learned friend, 
that a verdict of guilty had been pro- 
nounced against the borough of Penryn, 
he would at once agree in the propriety of 
stripping the borough and transferring its 
right to some more deserving place. He 
felt that the question was one of great 
difficulty; and, if any means could be de- 
vised by which those who were guilty 
could be adequately punished, he would 
vote for that punishment. But he did 
not conceive that it would be fair to dis- 
franchise a whole borough for the miscon- 
duct, however gross, of not more than half 
the voters in that borough. If any gentle- 
man could point out any way in which 
the guilty could be punished without in- 
juring the guiltless, he would willingly 
adopt that course ; but he could not make 
up his mind to punish both parties alike 
—a proceeding which, he conceived, would 
be contrary to every principle of justice. 

The committee divided : For the origi- 
nal motion 69; For lord J. Russell’s 
amendment 124; Majority for taking the 
Elective Franchise from the Borough of 
Penryn, 55. 

List of the Majority and of the Minority. 
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Wilson, sir R. 
TELLER. 


Lord John Russell 


MINORITY. 


Acland, sir T. 
Arkwright, R. 
Barclay, D. 

Batley, C. H. 
Binning, lord 
Bonham, H. 





Buck, L. W. 
Buller, C. 

Butler, C. 

Burrell, sir C. 
Bourne, rt .hon.S, 
Brown, J, 
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Carrington, sir F. 
Canning, rt. hon. G. 
Chichester, A, 
Chaplin, C. 

Clerk, sir G. 
Cockburn, sir G. 
Croker, J. W. 
Curteis, E. 

Davis, R. H. 
Dottin, A. 
Douglas, W. R. K. 
Duff, general 
Drake, T. T. 
Eliot, lord 
Farquhar, J. 
Fellowes, W. H. 


Fitzgerald, rt. hon. V. 


Forbes, sir C. 
Foster, J. L. 
Gordon, John 
Grant, sir A. 
Grant, rt. hon, C. 
Grant, R. 
Halse, J. 
Herries, J. C. 
Hill, sir G. 
Horton, R.W. 
Holmes, W. 
Irving, John 
King, hon. H. 


Evection Expenses Briit.] 
Althorp moved the third reading of this 


bill. 


Election Expenses Bill. 


Lambert, J. S. 
Lamb, R. hon. W. 
Lascelles, hon. W. 
Lowther, lord 
Macauley, gen. 
Manning, W. 
Martin, sir B. 
O’Neil, A. John 
Palmer, R. 
Pallmer, C. N. 
Palmerston, visc. 
Petit, I. H. 
Phillimore, Dr. 
Planta, J. 
Saunderson, A. 
Scarlett, sir J. 
Sibthorpe, C. D. 
Somerset, lord G. 
Spottiswoode, A. 


Talmash, hon. F. J. 


Tullamore, Lord 
Twiss, H. 
Tyndal, sir N. C. 
Van Homrigh, P. 
Vernon, G. 
Wynn, rt. hon. C. 
Wyndham, W. 


TELLER, 
Legh-Keck, G. A. 


Lord 








Mr. Calcraft rose at that late stage of 
the bill, to give his strenuous opposition 
to a measure, which, as far as he was 
aware, had never yet undergone discus- 
sion. He thought it necessary to warn 
the House what this bill was intended to do. 
It disfranchised every voter who was em- 
ployed as an agent by a candidate at an 
election, and thus threw a stigma upon all 
the profession of the law. It could not 
be supposed that the fees which at- 
torneys and barristers received for lending 
their services to the candidate who em- 
ployed them, could ever act upon them so 
far as to induce them to give him their 
votes corruptly, when they were hostile to 
his political principles. He was sure that, 
in point of pecuniary emolument, all pro- 
fessional men were losers by being em- 
ployed in elections [a laugh]. He was 
convinced that the case was ashehad stated 
it. That part of the bill which prohibited 
the use of music, ribands, and party sym- 
bols during the election, would destroy all 
the fun, and spirit, and gaiety of an elec- 
tion, and make them the most dull, mo- 
notonous, methodistical, and puritanical 
spectacles that could be imagined, In 
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| point of fact, without flags and ribands, 
| the electors would not know whose heads 
they were breaking, and might knock down 
their friends under the mistaken idea that 
they were knocking down their foes. It 
was said, that the candidates might select 
their agents out of those persons who were 
not qualified as voters; but what un- 
qualified person would ever feel the same 
interest, or exert the same energies, for a 
candidate as the qualified person, who 
had identified himself. with the candidate 
of his choice? He hoped that the third 
reading of the bill would be deferred. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, it was his 
intention to move, that this bill be read 
that day six months. All the malpractices 
which it was intended to prohibit by this 
bill, were, under heavy penalties, prohibited 
in Ireland; and every one of them were 
either evaded, or something worse sub- 
stituted. He had just been on a long 
Irish election committee, and the witnesses 
whom it had been his lot to hear exa- 
mined, proved the point he had asserted 
beyond possibility of dispute. In the 
election to which he alluded, there were 
whole legions of lawyers employed, not as 
lawyers, for that was one thing petitioned 
against, as it would have vitiated the re- 
turn; but as active and zealous friends— 
for which he had no doubt but that these 
active and zealous friends were, in the 
end, well paid. If the House prevented 
the candidate from paying his agents re- 
gularly and openly, it could only go to 
his paying them through a third hand, 
more lavishly than he would otherwise 
have done, when the election was over. 
As to the clause which prevented any 
voter from wearing ribands or other mark 
of distinction, nothing could be more ab- 
surd, and, indeed, injurious. It was a 
specimen of Irish legislation, which went 
to put down forceably any insignia of the 
thousand varieties of party association, 
which made faction harmless, and to 
divide a nation into two parties having 
each to other the most deadly hatred : 
and from Irish legislation, and Irish peace, 
and Irish tranquillity, and Irish elections, 
he trusted in heaven, that England would 
be delivered! They could not break Eng- 
lish custom, do what they would; and; in 
almost all the places in England, half the 
electors voted for a riband; and it was 
an idle folly to suppose that, by a bill like 
the present, the House could make an 














English election as demure as a Method- 
2M 
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ist love’ feast.—The hon. member then | crease the expense of elections. There 
proceeded to ridicule that clause of the | was one clause, providing that no person 
bill which prohibits any man from voting | was to wear these favours, or do any of 
whilst he bore any insignia of his party, | these things, for six months before the 
under a penalty of 10/.; and also to cen- | election ; which would be thought so com- 
sure the clause which disfranchised all | prehensive, that it would lead toa thousand 
those acting as special constables; it being | inconsistencies. ‘The Treating act had 
obvious that the friends of electors might | created more expense than any which was 
be made special constables and paid in | incurred before its enactment ; and he 
their places, to the great increase of that | was convinced the provisions of the gr 
species of bribery; and if ever there were | sent bill would have the same effect. 
disposition to riot, respectable electors | Under this impression, he would vote for 
would be the persons most likely and most | the amendment. 

interested to preserve the peace.—He} Lord Althorp defended the bill, and 
said, he held in his hand a letter from a | said he knew several instances of the 
gentleman very conversant in elections, | employment of seven hundred constables 








stating, that he knew the means by which 
every clause in the present bill might be 
evaded, with great ultimate increase of 
expense to the candidate [a laugh].—He 
considered the present bill in every way 
objectionable ; but was of opinion, that a 
great reform might be easily introduced 
by arrangements, under which any city or 
borough, however populous, might be 
polled in two days. This bill contained 
no such arrangements. It went, unne- 
cessarily, to disfranchise a great number 
of voters. It was a bill easy of evasion, 
and producing necessarily evasion; and 
every one of its provisions appearing to 
him either mischievous, or frivolous, or 
absurd, he should conclude by moving, 
“ that it be read a third time this day six 
months.” 

Mr. Spring Rice defended the provisions 
of the bill; and declared that there was 
nothing contained in it which could possibly 
disfranchise a single individual. It pro- 
vided merely that no canvasser, fiddler, 
flagman, or messenger, was to be employed 
for money; but he might engage himself 
in any of those capacities for the benefit 
of the candidate, if he chose to do so with- 
out demanding any recompence. 

Sir R. Wilson observed, that the mem- 
ber for Newton was rather unfortunate in 
his statement, that the hoisting of ribands 
prevented the necessity of swearing in an 
additional number of special constables. 
The exact contrary was the fact ; as might 
be seen by a reference to the late proceed- 
ings at Coventry. Ribands, it was known, 
were very liberally distributed in that city ; 
and yet the most violent proceedings took 
place there at the last election. 

Mr. R. Gordon thought the bill an in- 
stance of very petty legislation, which 
would tend to increase rather than de- 





at an election. He had heard no reason 
which could induce him not to press the 
bill to a third reading. 

The House then divided: For the third 
reading 26; Against it 10; Majority 16. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, May 30. 


ReGuLaTion oF WaGEes—PETITION 
From Norwicu.] Mr. W. Smith pre- 
sented a Petition from the operative ma- 
nufacturers of Norwich, praying that the 
House would devise some means for 
settling, by law, the rate of wages in that 
city. He also presented a similar petition 
from certain of the master manufacturers. 
The first petition was signed by upwards 
of ten thousand weavers, who were in a 
state of distress, and were of opinion that 
they might be relieved, if the House would 
take their case into consideration. The 
master manufacturers concurred with them, 
and were equally anxious for the experi- 
ment of passing a law, with respect to the 
rate of wages, which should be binding 
upon both parties. 

Mr. Hume objected to the prayer of these 
petitions. The relief which was asked for 
could not be granted by the legislature. 
The master manufacturers ought to have 
been above the folly of demanding a law 
to regulate the rate of wages ; as they must 
be aware that if such a law were passed, 
various circumstances might happen which 
would compel them to break through all 
its provisions. 

Mr. Peel said, that the operative weavers 
of Norwich had requested him to super- 
intend the presentation of these petitions ; 
and he had great satisfaction in acceding 
to their request, in consequence of the 
orderly conduct which they had hitherto 
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exhibited. Delegates from their body had 
waited upon him to explain the object 
which their petition had in view; and he 
would say this for them, that men of 
greater intelligence could not have been 
easily selected for the task. On his first 
interview with them, he had discouraged 
the idea that the legislature could be of 
any use to them, They proposed, that in 
Norwich, and the district immediately 
adjacent, a meeting of the master manu- 
facturers should be held; and that the 
wages which the majority of them should 
decide upon giving to the weaver, should, 
if approved by the weavers, be made bind- 
ing upon the minority. He told the de- 
legates, that if such a bill were to pass 
through parliament, it would be destructive 
to the trade of Norwich; as it would in- 
duce the master manufacturers who did 
not approve of it to transfer their capital 
to some place where such a law did not 
exist. In consequence of that suggestion, 
he obtained an admission from the dele- 
gates, that such a law, if it were confined 
to Norwich, would be as injurious as it 
would be unjust ; and he then endeavoured 
to convince them, that such a law would 
be no less impolitic, if it were applied to 
all the manufacturing towns of the king- 
dom. From the presentation ‘of this peti- 
tion he was afraid that he had not been so 
successful in his argument with them, as 
he had at the time anticipated. He trusted, 
however, that upon consideration they 
would see the folly of the measure, for the 
success of which they evinced such anxiety 
at present. 

r. Hudson Gurney said, that, in addi- 
tion to what had fallen from the right hon. 
gentleman who had preceded him, he 
might recall to the recollection of the hon. 
member for Norwich, that, in point of fact, 
the only disturbance that had happened 
there, was from the country weavers taking 
in work at a lower price than those in the 
city—an evil which the measure prayed 
for would go directly to increase. 

Mr. John Wood said, he had received a 
petition of a similar import from the manu- 
facturing classes of Preston. He was con- 
vinced that their prayer was such as the 
House could not accede to ; and to produce 
that conviction in the minds of his con- 
stituents, he had sent them copies of the 
reports made by the committees which had 
already examined into this subject. 

Mr. C. Grant admitted, with his right 
hon, friend, the intelligence displayed by 
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the delegates who had been sent up from 
Norwich to London to superintend the 
management of this petition. In speaking 
to them upon the subject, he felt how un- 
pleasant it was to oppose a measure which 
those who were suffering under great 
distress thought calculated to remove it. 
The interview which they had had with his 
right hon. friend had produced this good 
effect ; that the delegates had no longer a 
wish to have a mere local act, affecting 
only Norwich. They called for a general 
measure, affecting the whole kingdom ; 
and the mention of that circumstance was 
a proof how little relief could be expected 
to the distress of the petitioners from the 
remedy which they had themselves desired. 
To hope for relief from the intervention of 
the legislature as to the rate of wages, was 
not only delusive, but calculated, if real- 
ized, to aggravate all the inconveniences 
of our present condition, when compared 
with that of foreign powers. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that if a temporary 
bill for one session would satisfy the 
petitioners, he should have no objection to 
allow it to pass. He did not expect that 
it would be of much advantage; but he 
was anxious to have it tried, in order that 
their minds might be quieted. 

Dr. Lushington hoped it would not go 
forth to the public, that the House had 
the slightest intention to approve of such 
a proposition. Such a measure would, if 
passed, be delusive to the petitioners, and 
destructive to the interests of the manu- 
facturers at large. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Dissenters’ MarriaGes Bruu,] Mr. 
W. Smith moved, that the bil] be read a 
second time. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, that he saw 
no reason for confining the Bill to Unita- 
rian Dissenters, but thought all Dissenters 
from the church should be included; as, 
otherwise, the House would have appli- 
cation after application of the same nature, 

After a conversation, in which Mr. 
Estcourt, Mr. Hume, Mr. R. Grant, sir 
J. Newport, lord W. Russell, and Mr. 
Wynn took a part, the bill was read a 
second time. 

EE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
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Mr. Hume said, he rose, pursuant to 
notice, to move for the repeal of one of 
those acts which were passed in the year 
1819, commonly known by the title of the 
“ Six Acts.” It was his intention to have 
moved for the same thing during the last 
session; and, when he contemplated the 
changes which had taken place in the 
ministry, he could not help hoping that 
the delay would prove a fortunate one for 
the question which he now advocated. The 
House would doubtless recollect, that when 
these acts were passed, there reigned 
throughout the country great discontent, 
occasioned by distressing want which in- 
duced the people to assemble in large 
numbers ; and they were, for this, accused 
of wishing to upset the government. The 
House then thought, that certain regula- 
tions were necessary to prevent the physical 
force of the country from destroying the 
established institutions, and to prevent 
anarchy and disorder resulting from such 
meetings. Of the acts then passed, that 
which was called the ‘‘ Seditious Meetings’ 
Prevention Act,” expired in 1824, and the 
ministers of the Crown, by allowing it to 
expire, admitted that there was no further 
necessity for the continuance of it. But 
then the ministers and the Attorney- 
general, by whom these acts were intro- 
duced, contended, that they must be taken 
as a whole; and, if this were true, they 
ought all of them to have been repealed, 
or no one of them ought to have been 
allowed to expire ; especially as they were 
admitted to be infringements upon the 
liberties of the subject, and justifiable only 
by the existing circumstances. Another 
of these acts, which allowed persons to 
search for arms, had also expired. Those 
of the six acts which still remained in 
force were,—first, ‘‘ An Act to prevent the 
training of persons to the use of arms,” 
and that he thought to be one of the most 
objectionable nature, in a free country, 
where every one ought to be intrusted 
with arms for the defence of his rights ; 
but he did not mean to press the repeal of 
that act at present : secondly, “ An Act to 
prevent delay in the administration of 
justice in cases of misdemeanor,” which 
was not of a very important nature; 
thirdly, the eighth chapter, “ An Act for 
the more effectual prevention and punish- 
ment of blasphemous and seditious libels,” 
which contained one of the most ob- 
noxious clauses in the whole of the acts— 
he meant that clause which made trans- 
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portation the punishment for a second 
conviction in cases of libel; but chapter 
nine, “‘ An Act to subject certain publica- 
tions to the duties of stamps upon news- 
papers,” &c., which affected the liberty 
of the press, was that to which he wished 
to call the particular attention of the House. 
It consisted of certain regulations, which 
required printers to give securities before 
they could erect a press, and subjected the 
publication of any pamphlet containing 
any thing of news of a less size thar two 
sheets to be stamped as a newspaper. This 
second restriction was a direct violation of 
what the press ought to be; for it pre- 
vented any individual from publishing a 
pamphlet which contained any public news 
or occurrence, or any remarks on any 
public matter, without subjecting such 
pamphlet to the duties on newspapers. 
The Solicitor-general had said, that the 
only object of this bill was to put down 
two-penny tracts ; and he (Mr. Hume) had 
then contended, that it was beneath the 
dignity of that House to legislate in any 
such way. The result of the bill had been, 
that, with the exception of school-books 
and tracts of piety, all useful pamphlets 
had been prohibited. He was quite sure 
that the House would not be blind to the 
exertions which, since this act had passed, 
had been made, by the most respectable 
persons in the country, for the purpose of 
enlightening the minds of the people; 
and he hoped that they would not lose so 
good an opportunity of facilitating the dif- 
fusion of useful knowledge, by cheapening 
the means. Another objectionable re- 
striction which the act imposed, was that 
of demanding publishers and proprietors of 
periodical publications to enter into recog- 
nizances, without defining the offences for 
which their securities would be liable. 
The act imposed another restriction not 
less unnecessary than severe. By the 27th 
clause, it was enacted, ‘“ That no publica- 
tion relating to church or state should 
be reprinted and republished, unless the 
said publication should have been printed 
and published two years at the least pre- 
vious to such reprinting and republishing.” 
Now, he was of opinion, that this clause 
imposed a very great hardship on printers 
and publishers, and the following clause 
was no less hard :—‘ That, upon every 
pamphlet or paper containing any public 
news, intelligence, or occurrence, or any 
remarks or observations thereon, ‘or upon 
any matters in church or state, ‘printed in 
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any part of the united kingdom for sale, 
and published periodically, or in parts or 
numbers, at intervals not exceeding twenty- 
six days between the publication of any 
two such pamphlets or papers, all such 
pamphlets or papers shall be deemed and 
taken to be newspapers, and be subject to 
newspaper stamps.” Now, he would ask, 
was not this clause framed for the purpose 
of checking the circulation of opinion, 
and putting an end to the freedom of re- 
mark ? It was highly improper, at a pe- 
riod like the present, to endeavour to check 
the circulation of those cheap and meti- 
torious works, that afforded so much in- 
formation to the working classes. It was 
said, that this act would have the effect of 
affording relief to the regular newspapers ; 
but experience proved, that the newspa- 
pers were not at all either relieved or pro- 
tected by it. As to the question of reve- 
nue, it surely never could be contended, 
that the additional number of stamps con- 
sumed in consequence of the passing of 
the act was an object which the govern- 
ment might not think proper to forego. 
The fact was, that the revenue was not at 
all benefitted by the operation of the law. 
By the fourth clause it was enacted, that 
the publication of every such pamphlet or 
paper should take place on the first day 
of every month, or on the second or third 
day following. Such a restriction was ab- 
surd and unnecessary ; and the sooner it 
was dispensed with the better. The 
House should bear in mind, that there 
was a considerable difference between the 
year 1817 and the present period. Dis- 
tress and difficulty had then thrown the 
manufacturing classes into a state of alarm 
and disorder, and scenes of tumult and 
riot were frequently exhibited. When, 
however, the cause which had led to such 
excesses was abated, the manufacturing 
classes, by means of the circulation of 
cheap publications, the institution of cir- 
culating libraries and mechanics’ institu- 
tions, turned their thoughts to subjects of 
a better nature, and they received with 
avidity such information as was circulated 
by the means to which he had alluded. Now, 
the cause having ceased, was it necessary 
to continue a law, the effects of which 
were so unjust and severe ?—The hon. 
member then alluded to the present state 
of the law of libel, and proceeded to quote 
the opinion of sir James (then Mr.) Mac- 
donald, when the Newspaper Stamp-duties 
Act was the subject of discussion in the 
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House in the year 1819. That hon. mem- 
ber had said, that ‘‘ the services rendered 
by the public press to the cause of the 
country throughout the late war were 
scarcely calculable, and yet, upon this press 
it was now proposed to impose a most 
galling chain.” He found the following 
passage in the same speech :—“ The 
House had heard, that a censorship was 
once in contemplation. How far the 
question had been entertained, and why 
that measure had been rejected, he could 
not say; but this he would say, that these 
bills comprehended little less than an ab- 
solute censorship,’ and the worst and most 
contemptible of censorships—that of mo- 
ney—which did not measure a man’s in- 
tellect or intentions, but his purse.”—The 
hon. gentleman then referred to other 
speeches spoken on the same occasion, 
and proceeded to quote extracts from them. 
He felt convinced there were but few in 
that House who would differ as to the ne- 
cessity of erasing from the Statute-book a 
law which was so unjust. Those acts had 
caused considerable irritation in the coun- 
try. Not a day passed that some indivi- 
dual had not to complain of the shackles 
which they imposed. No time, therefore, 
ought to be lost in procuring their repeal ; 
and there could not be a stronger argu- 
ment in favour of such a measure, than 
the knowledge that the law had failed to 
benefit the revenue, and was a bar to the 
diffusion of that information which was so 
essential to the welfare of the industrious 
classes. He then moved, “ That leave be 
given to bring in a bill to repeal the 60th 
Geo. 3, ch. 8., subjecting certain publica- 
tions to the duties of stamps on news- 
papers, and to make other regulations for 
restraining the abuses arising from the pub- 
lication of Blasphemous and Seditious 
Libels.” 

The Attorney-General said, he supposed 
that the hon. gentleman’s motion was 
brought forward in the hope of discover- 
ing, that, with the new government, a new 
system upon these subjects would be in- 
troduced. Now, if this was the feeling of 
the hon. gentleman, he had adopted that 
course of proceeding, which was, of all 
others, the least adapted to his purpose. 
The very circumstance of that government 
having been so recently formed, would 
have prevented any man of ordinary judg- 
ment from mooting such a question. 
His hon. friend, however—and he must 
suppose him sincere in the declaration— 
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had said, that he was making this propo- 
sition in a perfectly friendly spirit to the 
government. He was bound to acknow- 
ledge, that, on the first night of his taking 
office, the hon. gentleman had been so 
courteous, as to intimate to him his inten- 
tion of introducing this question, in the 
event of its not being introduced by the 
law officers of the Crown. His hon. 
friend’s friendly intentions to the govern- 
ment, he did not dispute; but, assuredly, 
theyran before the views of that government. 
The hon. gentleman had favoured the 
House with various extracts to the speeches 
of 1819. The hon. gentleman had omitted, 
however, to state—what was very material 
—that those speeches applied to the bill 
in its first shape, and that, in its progress 
through parliament, perhaps in conse- 
quence of those very speeches, it received 
considerable alterations and improvements. 
The right hon. member for Knaresborough, 
who took the lead in the discussions, ex- 
pressly stated his approbation of that part 
of the measure, which put certain periodi- 
cal publications on a footing with newspa- 
pers. Besides, it was neither parliamen- 
tary logic, nor just reasoning, to say that, 
because a bill is hypothetically opposed, 
depending upon experiment, those who re- 
sisted it in the outset were bound to sup- 
port its repeal, after the lapse of nine or 
ten years, during which it had shown itself 
a useful agent in the preservation of the 
well-being of the state. Looking at the 
merits of the 60th Geo. 3., ch. 9., he 
should say, that there were some parts of 
it so advantageous, that he would not con- 
sent to the repeal of them. Its object was, 
to place upon the same footing as newspa- 

rs, all small periodical publications pub- 
ished at a shorter interval than twenty-six 
days, and containing narratives of public 
events, or comments upon them, The 
reason was obvious; namely, that what 
were, in fact, newspapers, might not be 
published once, twice, or three times a 
week, or oftener, at the price of only two- 
pence. In that form, a number of sedi- 
tious and blasphemous jproductions, the 
existence of which was regretted on all 
sides, had been circulated. Various modes 
were suggested for putting an end to their 
distribution among the lower orders in par- 
ticular. Some thought that prosecutions 
by the Attorney-general ought to be more 
frequent, and he had been among that 
number; others were of opinion that a 
measure was wanted that might lead to the 
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detection of the authors of the poison so 
industriously disseminated ; and no man 
doubted, that if such an object could be 
attained, it would be advantageous to the 
public interest. It was, in a great degree, 
accomplished by requiring the affidavit at 
the Stamp-office, for pamphlets of a certain 
size and price, in the same manner as the 
proprietors of newspapers were registered. 
No man doubted the policy of the law im- 
posing the necessity that the names of 
some of the proprietors of every news- 
paper should be seen at the Stamp-office. 
It enabled parties libelled to trace the 
authors, and to obtain a remedy, while it 
had not at all prevented the press from 
attacking with severity either public or 
private men. He was a warm friend to 
the freedom of the press at all times, and 
in all places; and he would assert, that 
there never was a period when it possessed 
greater freedom than at the present 
moment. His hon. friend had said, that 
the revenue had derived no profit from the 
additional stamp-duty derived under this 
act from periodical publications : now, he 
was free to confess, that he was not inform- 
ed upon that part of the subject; and 
perhaps it would be as well to wait until 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had laid 
his financial statement before the House. 
It would then be seen how far the hypo- 
theses of his hon. friend were founded on 
fact or otherwise. In 1819, opinions were 
much divided on the subject of the Six 
Acts. They all met with opposition, but 
certainly that which was the object of the 
present motion was looked at with much 
less antipathy than the rest. Neither did 
it follow that, because an act was resisted 
as a whole, there were not parts of it, 
which, taken by themselves, might not be 
approved. The hon. gentleman had con- 
tended that, because a temporary law had 
expired, a perpetual law ought to be abro- 
gated; and, by a felicitous mode of rea- 
soning peculiar to himself, had argued that 
temporary and permanent acts were to be 
viewed precisely in the same light. Such 
logic, perhaps, it became the hon. gentle- 
man to use, but would not become the 
House to adopt. It did not satisfy his 
understanding, although it might be quite 
convincing to the mind of the hon. gentle- 
man [a laugh]. There certainly were one 
or two clauses contained in the bill which 
he could have wished were altered; but 
he was not therefore of opinion that the act 


should be repealed altogether. He owned 
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he had his doubts respecting the justice of 
the clause calling for a recognizance. The 
present, however, was not the most favour- 
able time for doing it. His hon. friend had 
spoken a great deal about the diffusion of 
knowledge and the advantage of dis- 
seminating cheap publications through the 
country; but, could his hon. friend com- 
plain with justice that there had been any 
check to the spread of knowledge through 
the country? Now, he would ask his hon. 
friend, on what principle of justice he could 
say that “The Times,” or ‘“ Morning 
Chronicle,” should be subject to a stamp- 
duty, while other publications, furnishing 
similar matter, should be free from any 
charge? As to the public press, they most 
likely had no feeling about the matter ; 
but he thought, notwithstanding, that this 
law relating to periodical publications 
should stand, and that cheap works, got 
up without any risk and but little trouble, 
should not be suffered to usurp the place 
of the regular newspapers. If the hon. 
member had confined his objections to par- 
ticular clauses of the act, he might have 
taken a different course. He begged, 
however, not to be considered as pledged 
on the subject. He had not the slightest 
intention to say any thing offensive to his 
hon. friend; but, with all his respect for 
his hon, friend, and feeling much obliged 
to him for the good he had done in certain 
.respects, he was by no means prepared to 
take his hon. friend as an authority on sub- 
jects of general legislation. As his hon. 
friend had not stated any particular evil 
produced by the measure, he was not pre- 
pared to rely on his judgment, with refer- 
ence to the question of its general character 

‘and tendency. His hon. friend had many 
claims on the gratitude of the public; but 
he had no claim to make him consider his 
hon. friend as a sound authority on all 
points of legislation. | He was, therefore, 
under the necessity of telling his hon. 
friend, that, however kindly his motion 
might be meant to the new administration, 
he felt it his duty to meet it with a direct 
negative. 

Mr. Peel said, that no person who had 
listened to the speech of the Attorney- 
general could have any reason to com- 
plain of the course which he had pursued. 
{t was infinitely more manly to take the 
straight-forward course which the learned 
gentleman had taken, than to follow the 
example of the other hon. gentlemen, 
-who were now absent from their places, 
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who had resisted, in 1819, the enactment 
of the bill, which the hon. member for 
Aberdeen sought to repeal. He honoured 
the Attorney-general, for the manliness 
with which he had declared, that he would 
not sanction the repeal of this bill with- 
out inquiry into its practical results, 
because he had originally resisted its 
enactment. If all the gentlemen who had 
recently joined his majesty’s administration 
had pursued a similar line of conduct, and. 
had stated their reasons for not adhering to 
the opinions which they had formerly ex- 
pressed, they would have done themselves 
more honour than they now did by staying 
away from the debate, and withholding 
from the House the sentiments they enter- 
tained upon it. At the same time, he 
would not say that the grounds on which 
the Attorney-general had resisted the 
repeal of this act were altogether satisfac- 
tory. It was, however, highly satisfactory 
to those who in 1819 had supported this 
measure, and who, in common with those 
who had introduced it from a sense of duty, 
had been subjected to a load of obloquy— 
to hear the correctness of that policy now 
maintained by a learned gentleman, who 
had formerly arraigned it. It was highly 
satisfactory to see a tardy justice perform- 
ed to the memory of a noble friend of his, 
who had been more foully calumniated 
than any individual with whom he had 
ever been acquainted. His noble friend, 
the late marquis of Londonderry, was the 
individual who had proposed this act to the 
House, in common with the five other acts 
which accompanied it; and forperforming 
that painful act of duty in times of distress, 
and difficulty, and commotion, his memory 
had been loaded with every species of 
obloquy which ingenuity and malignity 
could invent. He begged leave to remind 
the House, that some of the measures 
which his noble friend had then proposed, 
were permanent, and others temporary. 
The present bill was one of those which 
were permanent, and not the least stre- 
nuously objected to. His majesty’s At- 
torney-general was wrong, very wrong, in 
stating that this particular bill met with 
but slight opposition. Not one of the six 
acts was more pertinaciously resisted than 
this very act, against the repeal of which 
he expected that there would that night be 
an overwhelming majority. The amend- 
ments, to which the Attorney-general had 
referred, were not intended, by the movers of 
them, to reconcile the House to the mea- 
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measure ; for it was resisted again on its 
third reading ; and in every shape in which 
the forms of the House would allow any 
Opposition to be made to it. He repeated 
his admiration of the manly course which 
the Attorney-general had that night pur- 
sued, in recording his approbation in 
1827 of the measure against which he 
had divided in 1819. He hoped the 


House would permit him in justice to the | 
memory of his noble friend, the late mar- | 
quis of Londonderry, to take advantage of | 


the admission made that evening ky his 
majesty’s Attorney-general, and to show 
from it, that if the practical operation of 
this act had not been to impose fetters 
upon the press, and to curtail the general 
freedom of the subject, his noble friend’s 
memory stood absolved from all the foul 
obloquy which had been so plentifully 
bestowed uponit. He was not quarrelling 
with the Attorney-general, for the senti- 
ments which he had that night expressed ; 
but he could not help calling the atten- 
tion of the House, over and over again, to 
this peculiar circumstance — that, by the 
vindication which his majesty’s Attorney- 
general had that night offered for his own 
conduct, was the vindication of his noble 
friend’s political conduct in 1819, rendered 
complete. His noble friend had been 
told at the time, that the bill was calcu- 
lated to repress the rising genius of another 


Burke, struggling with the difficulties of ; 


poverty, and endeavouring by his talents 
to carve out for himself an honourable 
name and condition in society. His noble 
friend had denied that this bill was calcu- 
lated to produce any such effect. His 
noble friend was right in such denial ; and 
he had now the satisfaction of hearing his 
majesty’s Attorney-general admit that this 
bill did not lay any practical restraint on 
the freedom of the press. Those who 
proposed this bill had now their vindica- 
tion, and a vindication which was the 
more honourable to them, as it came from 
the lips of their political opponents. If it 
were right now, in times of tranquillity, 
when there was littlesedition and blasphemy 
abroad, and when those who attempted 
to corrupt the public mind by such publi- 
cations were comparatively insignificant 
in number ; if it were right now to resist the 
repeal of this act,was not his noble friend jus- 
tified in 1819, when attempts were making 
in all quarters to poison the mind of the 
lower classes, in proposing a measure, of 
which the practical operation was admitted 


| 
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‘to be as beneficial as his noble friend had 


anticipated that it would be? He begged 
leave to remind the House of the situation 
in which the country was at the time when 
this act was proposed. In 1819, the 
grand jury of Chester felt it their duty, at 
the close of their labours to present an 
Address, either to his Majesty or to that 
House—he forgot exactly which—in which 
they attributed all the evils which were 
then desolating part of the country, to the 
efforts which were made to distribute 
blasphemous and seditious publications 
among the lower orders. As a proof of 
the extent to which those efforts were 
carried, they stated that attempts had 
been made to corrupt the servants of their 
families, by the gratuitous introduction of 
two-penny pamphlets, abounding with 
sentiments hostile to the institutions of the 
country, and calculated to sap the princi- 
ples of religion and morality. If gentle- 
men would turn over the letters which 
sir John Byng, who then commanded the 
military forces in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, had addressed to the government, 
they would see that there had been six 
attempts made in one week to corrupt the 
soldiers under his command, by means of 
these cheap productions. He referred to 
these circumstances as so many proofs 
that his noble friend, the marquis of Lon- 
donderry was justified in imposing tempo- 
rary restraints on the freedom of the sub- 
ject, and permanent restraints on the 
licentiousness of the press. He had now 
had the satisfaction of hearing the perma- 
nent operation of those latter restraints 
defended by those who had originally 
opposed them; and, as his object was 
answered by calling the attention of the 
House to that fact, he should sit down, 
happy that an opportunity had been 
afforded him to do justice to the memory 
of his late noble colleague, and to rescue 
it from the dishonour with which the 
malice of his enemies had endeavoured, 
but in vain, to overwhelm it. 

The Attorney-General complained of 
the misrepresentation which the right hon. 
member had given of his speech. . What 
he had stated was this: that all the clauses 
of this bill were not opposed by the party 
with whom he had the honour of acting ; 
and he had referred to a speech made by 
his right hon. friend, the member for 
Knaresborough (Mr. Tierney) who was 
now absent from indisposition, to show 
that he had approved warmly of those 
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parts of this bill which were now most 
loudly inveighed against by the hon, mem- 
ber for Aberdeen. He did<not intend to 
vindicate himself from any charge of in- 
consistency, for he did not suppose that 
any such charge could be brought against 
him ; neither did he intend, by any thing 
he had said that night, to retract any one 
principle on which he had bottomed his 
opposition to the mass of bills which were 
introduced by the noble marquis in 1819. 

Lord Milton said, it was difficult to 
ascertain, from the speech of the right 
hon. member for Oxford, whether his 
object was, to exculpate the conduct of his 
late colleague, the marquis of London- 
derry, or, under pretence of exculpating 
his conduct, to inculpate the conduct of 
other individuals. It was of little conse- 
quence which of these two objects he had 
in view; for in both of them he had sig- 
nally and lamentably failed. What, in 
point of fact, had been the defence which 
the right hon. gentleman had made for 
his late colleague, the marquis of London- 
derry? Neither more nor less than this 
—that because, in the year 1827, his 
Majesty’s Attorney-general thought proper 
to resist a motion for the repeal of one act 
out of six, to the passing of which he had 
been hostile in 1819—an act too, be it 
remembered, which was confessedly that 
to which the slightest opposition was made 
—he was therefore to be considered as 
approving of the whole mass of the mea- 
sures which had been opposed, not only 
by himself, but by most of his hon. friends 
who were now present, as also by those 
who were absent, and on whose absence 
the right hon. gentleman, for some pur- 
pose which he did not understand, had 
commented with great severity. For him- 
self, he hoped, that those of the six acts 
which were unrepealed would not long 
remain so; and, in making that remark, 
he particularly referred to the bill which 
rendered an individual twice convicted of 
libel, subject to transportation. He con- 
fessed that a great deal of his confidence 
in his majesty’s government would depend 
on the manner in which they dealt with 
that act—an act which he should ever 
deem fatal to the liberty of the subject 
and the freedom of the press. With re- 
gard to the repeal of this particular bill, 
after his learned friend’s declaration, that 
he wanted time for inquiry into the prac- 
tical results of it, he must say that it was 
matter of little moment whether it were 
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either repealed or discussed, during the 
present session ; and, therefore, he thought 
that those gentlemen, whose absence the 
right hon. gentleman had so severely ar- 
raigned, might be excused for their non- 
attendance, seeing that the time of dis- 
cussing this motion was of such very little 
importance. With regard to the general 
mass of measures brought forward by the 
government in 1819, he could not help 
asking the right hon. gentleman how it 
happened that, when upon a former night 
he was making an exposition to the House 
of the motives which had induced him to 
resign his office as Home Secretary, and 
giving an account of what he had done 
whilst in that office, he had not taken 
credit to himself, for not renewing some 
of them which had expired ? 

Mr. Peel.—I did take credit for not 
renewing them. 

Lord Milton.—That gives me the very 
point which I wish to make out against 
the right hon. gentleman. If the right 
hon, gentleman takes credit to himself for 
not renewing certain acts, it could not 
have been very creditable to him to have 
originated those acts. 

Mr. Peel.—The acts in question were 
merely temporary. 

Lord Milton.—If the right hon. gentle- 
man did not think it expedient to renew 
them, it is quite evident that the measures, 
though temporary in their enactment, were 
not such has he could have had either 
pleasure or credit in enacting. The mea- 
sures, for which the right hon. gentleman 
seemed to think that he had that night 
made a most triumphant defence, were in- 
fringements on the liberty of the subject, 
and inconsistent with the spirit of the 
constitution. The bill which the hon. 
member now sought to repeal was so per- 
fectly unimportant, that he did not know 
whether he should give himself the trouble 
of waiting in the House to see the deter- 
mination to which it might come. 

Mr. Lennard thought it was a little un- 
fair, on the part of the right hon. gentle- 
man, to attribute to the Attorney-general 
approbation of the whole six acts, because 
he had not expressed unequivocal disap- 
probation of one of them. He begged to 
recall to the House, that he had himself 
moved for the repeal of two of those acts. 
He had not included the act under con- 
sideration in his motion, because he did 
not at that time, nor did he at present, 
think that its total repeal was necessary. 
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But, although he was not disposed to sup- 
port the total repeal of this bill, there were 
clauses in it which he thought might be 
advantageously got rid of. The bill was 
divided into two parts. The first related 
to the revenue, and put small periodical 
pamphlets on the same footing as news- 
papers. As far as the act sought to attain 
that end, it was unobjectionable. The 
hon. member for Aberdeen had not made 
out any case in favour of those pamphlets 
which he had so warmly recommended. 
He knew of no merit they possessed, suffi- 
cient to withdraw them frem the operation 
of this act; on the contrary, when he re- 
flected on the manner in which they had 
abused the real freedom of the press, he 
thought it was well applied to them. The 
second part of the act he considered to be 
objectionable. He particularly referred to 
two clauses; of which one called upon the 
printers or publishers of pamphlets to enter 
into recognizances before they commenced 
either printing or publishing; and the 
other gave to any justice of the peace 
power to call upon any person charged 
before him, with the printing or publish- 
ing of a seditious or blasphemous libel, to 
enter into recognizances for his good be- 
haviour, until the time of trial of the al- 
leged libel. He had stated his opinions 
so frequently on the subject of the freedom 
of the press, that he deemed it unneces- 
sary to repeat them. He would take ad- 
vantage of the present opportunity to state, 
that he deemed it his duty, as a friend to 
liberal principles, to give his support to 
the present administration. 

Sir R. Wilson said, that, whilst he ad- 
mired the motives which had induced the 
right hon. member for Oxford to pass his 
laboured eulogium on the memory of his 
colleague, the late marquis of London- 
derry, he could not think that the passing 
of such an eulogium was in the best taste ; 
seeing that it must almost inevitably pro- 
voke a discussion, which, for various rea- 
sons, it was advisable to avoid. This was 
the first time, since the event of lord Lon- 
donderry’s death, that he had ever heard 
any discussion raised in parliament on the 
merits of his political character. There 
had been a delicacy observed on the sub- 
ject, arising out of feelings to which he 
would not further allude. The noble lord 
who had spoken from the other side of the 
House, had said, and with truth, that the 
right hon. member for Oxford, in his ex- 
position of his conduct on a former night, 
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had adverted, with a just and laudable 
pride, to the manner in which he had pre- 
served the peace of the country, under 
circumstances of great difficulty, danger, 
and distress. The reason why the right 
hon. gentleman had so adverted to his 
conduct, was evident to the slightest ob- 
server: he felt the contrast, and he knew 
that the country would also feel the con- 
trast, between the measures adopted by 
himself and those adopted by his prede- 
cessor. He had never fled in time of 
danger to those suspensions of the Habeas 
Corpus act, and those other measures of 
violence, which the late marquis of Lon- 
donderry seemed to consider the conserva- 
tive principles of the British constitution. 
He was entitled to full credit for the policy 
which he had pursued ; and he knew that 
that credit would be given to him by all 
his countrymen, who reflected on the dif- 
ference between his measures and those 
of his noble predecessor. With regard to 
the present motion, he considered it to be 
one which deserved the serious deliberation 
of the Attorney-general during the recess. 
The repeal of it would, in his opinion, 
give additional popularity to the adminis- 
tration, and would be useful in that re- 
spect, not only to the administration, but 
also to the public, whose welfare he con- 
ceived to be intimately connected with its 
success. For that reason he should op- 
pose the present motion. He regretted 
that that hon. member should have pur- 
sued the course which he had pursued 
that night, after he had pledged himself 
to him (sir R. Wilson) in private, that he 
would suspend his motion for the present 
session, if asked to do so by the Attorney- 
general. He left the House to judge 
what that hon. member’s feelings must be. 
For himself, he would not pursue that 
subject further, lest he should express 
himself towards the hon. member with too 
strong feelings of reprobation. He (sir R. 
Wilson) had come to the ministerial side 
of the House, not by that circuitous path 
which gentlemen generally followed in 
moving from one side t» the other, but 
boldly and unblushingly, at once [hear, 
and a laugh], because he had come with 
the colours of liberal principles flying, to 
support a ministry, formed for the purpose 
of uniting the prerogative of the king with 
the liberty of the people, and which was 
pledged to pursue a course of policy, alike 
calculated to ensure the prosperity of the 
country, and to maintain those principles 
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unimpaired on which its honour and glory 
could alone safely repose. It was the con- 
sciousness that such a ministry was now 
in existence, that had led the Catholics 
of Ireland to suspend their claims for the 
present, and to trust for redress to the 
justice and wisdom of those in power. It 
was the consciousness that their dearest 
interests were no longer in jeopardy, that 
had led the reformers of Great Britain to 
suspend their efforts, and to satisfy them- 
selves with the good which would inevitably 
flow from the general measures of govern- 
ment. It was the consciousness of the 
liberal tendency of the measures of admi- 
nistration, that had lately determined the 
Dissenters to suspend their prayers and 
applications for a redress of grievances ; 
and it was that same consciousness which 
led him to oppose all motions calculated 
to embarrass the government, no matter 
whether they came from an open foe, or, 
from what was more detestable, an in- 
sidious friend. He came to the House 
prepared to defend the government, either 
from open assault, or invidious attacks, 
which were calculated to prejudice its cha- 
racter, and to produce a schism among its 
supporters, which could not fail to be in- 
jurious to the best interests of the country. 
For these reasons, he should also give a 
direct negative to the motion. 

Mr. Canning said, that although his 
hon. and learned friend, the Attorney- 
general, had already disposed of the ques- 
tion before the House, he was anxious to 
explain the reasons why he resisted the 
present motion. If it were contended, 
that every gentleman in that House was 
bound, by any vote he might chance to 
give in the progress of a measure, to con- 
tinue to oppose or to uphold that measure, 
as the case might be, for all time to come, 
when it was passed into a law, the in- 
evitable consequence would be, as in the 
present instance, to debar individuals from 
the free exercise of their judgment. The 
hon. member who brought forward this 
motion had observed, that a partial change 
of ministers ought to produce a partial 
change of measures, But if this prin- 
ciple were pursued to its utmost extent 
—if it were true, that every man, because 
he had supported or opposed a measure 
in its progress, was bound to continue to 
support or oppose it after it had passed 
into a law, the consequence would be, as 
the hon. member contended in the present 
instance, that a partial change of govern- 
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ment ought to be accompanied by a partial 
change of measures, and that a total 
change of ministers should be followed by 
an entire sweeping away of all the former 
acts of government. Now, it appeared 
to him, that to expect that gentlemen 
were constantly to adhere, under all cir- 
cumstances and times, to an opinion once 
expressed, was about as reasonable as it 
would be to address his learned friend, the 
Attorney-general, who, in his capacity of 
advocate, excelled all other men, and to 
demand of him, although a judge and 
jury had decided against his opinion, be- 
cause he had, in his opening speech, ex- 
pressed that opinion, still to adhere to and 
defend it. Would it be just to say to him, 
“Though the judge has charged against 
you—though the jury have decided against 
you—though the public hold that decision 
to be correct—notwithstanding all these 
things, I shall keep you to the expressions 
you made use of in your opening speech : 

ou shall not change your first opinion ; 
and I hold you at my call to come forward 
to support your former arguments, haw- 
ever fallacious you may conceive them to 
have been, and to deny the justice of the 
decision itself.” If experience were to 
go for nothing—if the fixing of the law on 
the Statute-book were to go for nothing 
— if the sense of the country were to go 
for nothing—if the oblivion of the country 
as to the circumstances under which these 
laws were passed (an oblivion which the 
hon. gentleman had disturbed, by calling 
back the memory to times of danger) were 
to go for nothing—then there might be 
some show of reason in blaming those per- 
sons who had objected to the enactment 
of the bill, for not supporting the present 
motion. But it was, in his opinion, utterly 
preposterous to recur to the origin of this 
law—to go to the Statute-book, and then 
to call for its repeal, merely on the ground 
that it had been strongly opposed at the 
period of its enactment. Did he then 
mean to say, that if this statute had dis- 
appointed the public—if it had been in- 
jurious to society—if, in its operation, it 
had created greater evils than it was meant 
to remedy—did he mean to say, if such 
were the case, that because the bill had 
passed into a law it was therefore to stand ? 
He asserted no such thing. What he said 
was, that this question of repeal must 
stand on its own grounds with respect to 
this motion ; and must not be considered 
with reference to the opposition which the 
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bill had encountered in its progress, or to 


the success of that opposition. The ques- 
tion, therefore, was, not how this law 
originated, but whether, in the law itself, 
there was any thing so absurd, so mis- 
chievous, or so inconvenient, that parlia- 
ment was called on, at that precise mo- 
ment, to interfere, for the purpose of re- 
pealing it. The argument of the hon. 
member for Aberdeen was, that this 
statute ought to be repealed, because it 
was part and parcel of the system of laws 
which had been passed at the same time ; 
one portion of which was perishable, 
whilst another portion was intended to 
remain and continue in force: and he 
contended, that the mortality of the 
perishable part ought to extend to that 
part which the legislature wished to sur- 
vive. This was an argument so inacces- 
sible to his mind and judgment, that he 
knew not how to deal with it. The con- 
trary of this proposition was, he thought, 
the true one. If all the laws, thus passed 
together, were necessarily connected, and 
one of them failed, or proved injurious, 
then ‘he could understand why any hon. 
member might demand the repeal of them 
all; because it might be inferred, either 
that the principle of the original enact- 
ment was wrong, or that it was useless or 
mischievous in its operation. But how 
stood the case here? Some of those laws 
were thought fit to exist as part of the 
legislation of the country, whilst others 
were suffered to die, because they grew 
out of peculiar circumstances. Parliament 
clearly saw the situation of the country; 
and therefore provided, that the operation 
of a part of those laws should cease at a 
particular moment. The legislature an- 
ticipated the difficulties that might arise, 
at the time those laws were discussed ; 
and therefore, they had sanctioned some 
of them as temporary measures, while 
others were deemed fit to remain perma- 
nently on the Statute-book. Now he 
would ask, whether there was in this law 
any thing so practically objectionable as 
to call on parliament to repeal it; and at 
a moment, too, when the voice of the 
country was never more silent with respect 
to its existence? He really believed that 
it would be necessary to go from one end 
of the country to the other, and to tell 
the people that this law existed, before 
they could get them to express any opinion 
about it; and he further believed, that a 
more wanton incitement to a knowledge 
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of, and a dissatisfaction with, the law, 
could not be found in parliamentary pre- 
cedent, than was furnished by the motion 
of the hon. member. The hon. member 
had argued, that this law infringed upon 
the liberty of the press, and shackled the 
exertions of public writers. One would sup- 
pose, from the statement of the hon. member 
that, if a man had been absent from this 
country for ten years, and were to revisit it 
at this time, he would exclaim—<‘‘ The peo- 
ple are suffering under the most dreadful 
grievance : the liberty of the press is 
destroyed : no public man is now talked of: 
there is no private scandal published: I 
wander about this town and hear nothing 
of any body! The press is absolutely 
broken up: no type, no paper is left.” 
Such was the grievance which, according 
to the statement of the hon. member, the 
people of this country laboured under, and, 
in common with himself, felt most deeply ; 
and he called on parliament to remove the 
grievance by repealing this bill. But, how 
would the success of his motion assist the 
rational liberty of the press? To solve 
that question, they must look to the pro- 
visions of the act which were directed 
against blasphemous publications. To 
come within its enactments, some party 
must call out “ Let us have some blas- 
phemous publications,” then those publica- 
tions must be less than two sheets; and 
lastly, the author himself must value the 
product of his brain under sixpence. These 
were the three points contained in the bill 
which the hon. member wished to repeal. 
It referred to blasphemous, two-sheeted, 
and under-sixpenny publications. In order 
to remedy this, which the hon. member 
considered as a mighty evil, he called on 
parliament to undo its own solemn and 
well-considered act. Yes; he called on 
the members of that House to put their 
hands to the hallowed work by which 
blasphemous, low-priced, and small-sized 
publications were to be disseminated 
through the country. But, could not the 
provisions of this bill be evaded? Could 
not the adventurous publisher come out on 
the twenty-eighth instead of the twenty- 
sixth day? Could he not ‘screw his 
courage to the sticking-place.” charge 
sixpence-halfpenny, and thus escape the 
enactment of the law? He again begged 
the House to bear in mind, that the law 
only affected those who dealt in blas- 
phemous publications, He thought that, 


at the present day, the people of England 
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could not complain that any great degree | 
of restraint was placed on the press. ‘There | 
was not that sort of deficiency of abuse | 
and vituperation thrown out by the press, | 
as to render it necessary that this new | 
sluice of annoyance should be opened. He | 
believed that at no former time was there | 
such a body of useful and valuable infor- 
mation disseminated amongst the people, | 
at so cheap arate, or received by them 
with so much avidity. It was certainly | 
the fact, that the present times differed | 
materially from those in which the law im- 
pugned by the hon. member was framed ; 
and perhaps the change might be attributed, | 
in a great degree, to the operation of that | 
law. They had now all the advantages of | 
a free press, purged from some of that | 
mischief which the law now under dis- 
cussion was specially provided to meet; 
and he, valuing a free press as highly as 
any man, would not consent to poison a 
wholesome stream, by the admission of a 
foul current, which had happily been 
dammed up. 

Lord Howick expressed himself surprised 
at the remarkable discrepancy between 
the sentiments uttered by many gentle- 
men on this occasion, and those which 
they had been in the habit of expressing 
so strenuously before they had quitted the 
Opposition side of the House. He thought 
it essential that the House should assent 
to the motion. He could not agree, that 
this was a measure of little importance. 
The act was productive of great mischief. 
The clause which enacted banishment 
was disgraceful to the character of the 
country ; and it pressed equally upon 
proper and improper works ; for no man 
could guide himself*clearly by the law of 
libel as it then stood. 

Sir J. Newport said, that the restraints 
with respect to small publications, which 
it was the object of the hon. member to 
remove, applied equally to newspapers ; 
and if he did not maintain, that the re- 
straints with respect to newspapers should 
also be removed, he had no ground to 
stand upon. 

Mr. Warburton observed, that at an early 
period of the session, the learned member 
for Winchelsea expressed a hope that this 
measure would be repealed. He was sorry 
that, instead of a bill for the repeal of this 
act, the motion had not been for a bill to 
amend it. He, however, should support 
the motion, because it was not sufficient 
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had been felt from the bill : it was enough 
to know, that the principles on which it 
was founded were decidedly bad. 

Mr. Hume, in reply, observed, that his 
gallant friend had said, that he was ready 
either to oppose an open enemy, or an in- 
sidious friend. He hoped the gallant officer 
would always do so; but he could assure 
him, that neither of the terms applied to 
him. In bringing forward the motion he 
had not broken any pledge. He was ready 
to have abandoned the motion, if the 
Attorney-general had promised that he 
would introduce it next session. He had 
committed no breach of faith ; for he had 
fairly stated that he should be compelled 
to submit his motion to the House, unless 
the Attorney-general promised to take the 
subject up. He would read to the House 
his letter tothe Attorney-general, and then 
they could judge whether he had acted 
fairly. The hon. member then read the 
letter, in which he stated, that “he must 
bring the motion forward, unless the At- 
torney-general consented to take it out of 
his hands, by moving for the repeal him- 
self, and thereby securing to the new ad- 
ministration that popularity which such a 
measure would produce.” Was there any 
thing unfair in this? His conduct in that 
House, or any where else, should always 
be such as would bear investigation. He 
argued the question on general principles ; 
and, if general principles were not to be 
considered in discussing a measure of this 
kind, it was impossible that acts of parlia- 
ment could ever be debated. He saw no 
part of this bill which the Attorney-general 
could fairly maintain, if he held those 
principles which he entertained when he 
sat on the Opposition side of the House ; 
for all its enactments trenched on the 
liberty of the subject, and restricted the 
freedom of the press. The bill went, in 
fact, to maintain a strict censorship. It 
was ridiculous to say, that few persons, 
except himself, were cognizant of the ex- 
istence of this measure; but, if it were 
true that the people and parliament. of 
England had forgotten it, still he should 
pride himself, as the only man in the 
country, who had adhered to his opinion, 
and kept the subject in view. He believed, 
however, that the right hon. gentleman 
moved in a circle where public opinion 
was not known, and which was frequented 
by those who rather wished to pamper his 
vanity than to give him useful information, 
He should take the sense of the House 
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upon his motion. If the present ministers 
wished to preserve the good opinion of the 
country, they could take no course more 
certain, than by removing every shackle 
from the liberty of the press. 

Lord W. Russell said, he must oppose 
the motion, although with regret, as it 

ve a seeming contradiction to that 
which had been the tenor of his whole life 
—the support of public liberty in its most 
extended sense. He was not in that 
House when the six acts were passed ; but 
he was opposed to them; with the excep- 
tion of the one under discussion; and 
that he was friendly to, because he felt 
that blasphemous publications ought not 
to be circulated. 

The House divided: Ayes 10; Noes 
120. 


List of the Minority. 


Pelham, C. 
Warburton, H. 
Wood, John 


Dawson, A. 
Ferguson, sir R. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
Howick, lord 





Lombe, Edward neue 

Maitland, capt. Hume, J. 

Monck, J. B. Wood, alderman 
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Friday, June 1. 


New Apmrnistration.] The Earl 
of Winchilsea, understanding that parlia- 
ment was likely to be prorogued in a few 
weeks, considered that he should not be 
acting with courtesy to their lordships, and 
in particular to the noble marquis, who 
had expressed a wish to be informed whe- 
ther it was still his intention to bring for- 
ward the important motion of which he 
had given notice—if he allowed the House 
to adjourn without giving an explicit 
answer on the subject. When he gave 
notice of that motion, he did so with the 
strong conviction, that his majesty’s go- 
vernment, formed as it was, by the coali- 
tion of two opposite parties, was such as 
did not present that uniformity of feeling 
which entitled it to the confidence of the 
country. From that consistency and in- 
tegrity which he had marked out as neces- 
sary to the political character of an in- 
dividual, he certainly conceived it impos- 
sible that those individuals could abandon 
those political opinions which they had for 
so many years warmly advocated, as the 
country supposed, from a strong feeling 
that they were necessary to the welfare of 
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the country. When he considered, that 
the settlement of questions of the greatest 
importance had been avowedly stated by 
those who were considered the leaders of 
their party, as tending to the ultimate 
tranquillity of the country ; and when he 
remarked that those members of the late 
government, who formed part of the pre- 
sent government, had been strongly op- 
posed to those questions, he had, acting 
from a conviction that there was not that 
unanimity in the government necessary to 
entitle it to the support of the country, 
given notice of that motion, which he 
distinctly stated, he now withdrew. When 
he considered that the fnotices of motions 
to be brought under the consideration of 
the House, and which would fairly have 
brought to the test the principles of the 
individuals who supported them, had been 
withdrawn and abandoned, he must con- 
clude that the unanimity of opinion in 
the government must have arisen from 
concessions of principles, upon which it 
was not for him to enter. It was the 
business of the noble lords opposite to 
clear their character; he trusted they 
would avail themselves of an opportunity 
before the expiration of the present session, 
to state upon what'consideration they had 
been induced to come forward to support 
the government. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, that the 
noble earl had, with a great deal of 
candour, declared his intention of abandon- 
ing the motion of which he had given 
notice, and which was to have been brought 
forward for the purpose of eliciting from 
him an answer to particular questions, in 
reference to recent proceedings. It was 
not for him to inquireevhat might be the 
motives which induced either the noble 
earl or any other noble lord to bring forward 
or abandon a motion of this description. 
He was, however, justified in the hope, 
that, as there was nothing either irregular 
or unconstitutional in the course which 
the noble earl had taken, but,as that course 
was both regular and constitutional, that 
at least the noble earl saw good reason for 
abstaining from a proposition which, if his 
views were adopted, he thought might 
convey a vote of censure on the govern- 
ment. The noble earl, however, abandoned 
the motion, and it would ill become him 
to enter upon a subject which the noble 
earl himself did not consider as furnishing 
ground for a parliamentary proceeding. 
He well knew that, if the noble earl con- 
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sidered there was any ground for such a 
proceeding, he would, in his manliness and 
courage, not abstain from doing that which 
it was his imperative public duty to do, 
namely, to call on that House to pro- 
nounce its opinion on any thing wrong or 
unconstitutional in the formation of his 
majesty’s government. He therefore had 
a right to think that the noble earl saw no 
just ground for submitting to their lord- 
ships the motion of which he had given 
notice. But, in abstaining from bringing 
it forward, he had given an intimation, 
that the unanimity which prevailed in his 
majesty’s government was obtained by 
concessions which he had not thought fit 
to name, and had adverted to certain 
notices of motions which had been with- 
drawn. Now, he did not know to what 
motions the noble earl alluded, for he 
knew of no notices having been given and 
withdrawn, excepting those which had 
been given from the other side of the 
House, and which had been as successively 
withdrawn, as fast as they were made. He 
wished, however, to take that opportunity, 
in the face of that House and of the coun- 
try, to declare, that no one opinion which 
he had ever entertained upon any subject 
had been abandoned or compromised, in 
forming that connexion, which, upon the 
grounds of public principle and honour, 
and upon the grounds of public principle 
and honour only, he had thought it to be 
his public duty to form; and, when he 
should hereafter hear any allusion made to 
this subject, he should beg the favour of 
any noble lord who made such allusion, 
having access to those records of the pro- 
ceedings of that House which were known 
to exist, and having the benefit of that 
diligent attention which the noble lords 
opposite had given to those proceedings— 
he should beg the favour, he repeated, of 
the noble lord availing himself of those 
sources, to point out that particular opinion, 
which at any time he had given, which 
the noble lord might think inconsistent 
with the course he was now pursuing. He 
should, when so called upon, be able to 
appeal to the recollection of their lordships 
for his repeated concurrence with the 
measures of government, as little from a 
view to any official connexion, as at any 
period of his life, till within the last month, 
it could be supposed. But he had, from 
the same public grounds, thought it his 
duty to give his support to a government 
with which he had no connexion—a course, 
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perhaps, unintelligible to some noble lords 
—publicly and loudly, upon principles 
which he thought important to the welfare 
of the country. He had gone still further ; 
and, when he had seen noble lords 
acquiescing in silence in those measures 
of policy to which they now made objec- 
tions, connected with the commerce and 
navigation of the country, he had thought 
it his duty to come forward to state his 
warm concurrence in those measures; 
warning noble lords, at the same time, of 
their extent and importance; and, having 
so warmed them, and having so stated his 
own concurrence and approbation, he had 
had the good fortune to see those measures 
unanimously carried. He little thought 
that the unanimity, revealed in those 
measures which were adopted with the 
approbation of that House and the country, 
would be made the basis of a charge, not 
only against the king’s government, but 
against those individuals who, in consist- 
ence with the principles they had acted 
upon, continued to manifest, on the one 
side of the House, that support which they 
had loudly proclaimed from the other. 
As that unanimity had been useful to the 
House before, so it was the foundation of 
the connexion which, on public grounds, he 
had thought right to form. As the noble 
earl had not thought fit to state his opinion 
in any distinct charge, he should only 
express a hope, that, if any noble lord 
fancied he saw in him, individually, any 
act of inconsistency, he would afford a 
fair opportunity of explaining the grounds 
upon which he acted. 

The Earl of Carlisle said, that, in 
accepting the office which he held, he was 
not conscious of having forfeited any 
pledge, or abandoned any principle. With 
this statement he should rest ; as he felt it 
unnecessary to go further after the speech 
of the noble marquis. 


Corn Bixix.] On the order of the day, 
for going into a committee on this bill, 

The Earl of Westmoreland said, he felt 
it his duty fairly to take his share of re- 
sponsibility, however serious it might be, 
for the principle of this measure. It 
would not be necessary for him to enter at 
large into a defence of the bill, as that had 
been done ably by his noble friend (lord 
Goderich). It would be extremely impro- 
per in him to follow his noble friend in the 
same line of argument. It would be suffi- 
cient for him to say, that he generally 
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agreed in all that his noble friend had 
stated, and that he differed as much from 
all that the noble marquis (Lansdown) had 
said also, in support of the bill. The 
ground he took in defence of this measure 
was, that, with reference to the times 
and circumstances of the present day, it 
was right, proper, and beneficial to all 
classes of the community, agricultural, 
manufacturing, and commercial, that some 
settlement should be made of this great 
question. He contended that, if a settle- 
ment of this great question was necessary, 
it was more particularly so after the late 
crisis in the financial world, which had 
done mischief to none more than to the 
agriculturists. In the course of the recent 
debate on this bill, it had been said, that 
a settlement was necessary to all parties, 
but especially to that interest which their 
lordships represented ; and some insinua- 
tions were thrown out, that, if their lord- 
ships did not accede to this measure, they 
were influenced by a prejudice in favour of 
the landed interests, which might be sup- 
posed to be injured by this measure, as 
they were most interested in the protection 
of agriculture, and the cultivation of the 
country. Now, he maintained, in oppo- 
sition to this doctrine, that however all 
classes were interested in the protection of 
agriculture, the classes were to be con- 
sidered in an inverse ratio, and that the 
agricultural proprietors should be counted 
last. The parties most deeply concerned 
were those classes whose food depended 
on their daily labour, and who would be 
the first to suffer in case of famine. The 
next class interested in the protection of 
agriculture was the monied and financial 
party. In support of this opinion, he 
would quote a writer (Cobbett) who, though 
he did not look up to him as an authority 
on all subjects, had undoubtedly the abi- 
lity of enforcing his arguments strongly. 
This writer was an enemy to the Corn- 
laws; but he said, ‘‘ Let us have wheat at 
five shillings a bushel, and the thing is at 
an end.” What he called “ the thing,” 


meant the financial interests of the coun- | 


try, the funded debt. It was not without 
some degree of reason that he predicted, 
that if he could get wheat at that reduced 
price, the landed interest would be de- 
stroyed, and with it all the other interests 
would fall to the ground, and a different 
settlement of public affairs would arise 
from the ruins of the constitution. ‘The 


third class interested in this measure were 
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those who represented the agricultural 
body. They naturally were deeply con- 
cerned in the due cultivation of the land, 
on which the independence of the nation 
rested. But, although all other interests 
might be nearly swept away, the land, at 
least, would remain. Grievous and alarm- 
ing such a consideration is! All classes 
‘should unite to preserve and encourage 
| the cultivation, and protect the country 
from such a calamity. He trusted the 
country would never depend for its food 
_on foreigners, as he had heard the noble 
| marquis assert it might with safety. He 
had read, as all their lordships had, an- 
cient and modern history, and _ political 
| writers, and he had invariably found a ge- 
‘neral concurrence on this point, that the 
strength of a country, either for attack or 
defence, national independence or internal 
tranquillity, depended on the cultivation 
of the soil, and the growth of food sufi- 
cient for the maintenance of its population. 
The first question to be ascertained was, 
whether a country should grow sufficient 
to maintain its population. No doubt on 
this point had been started, until of late 
years. It was necessary that, with an in- 
creasing population, we should have an 
increasing cultivation; and that object 
| was the intention of this bill. On the 
| total danger of relying on foreign supplies, 
| he would not dwell in his own language. 
| He would give his opinion in a few words 
| from an author, whose sense and judgment 
/had been admired by all men, since his 
| works had been known to the world. He 
' alluded to the historian Tacitus, who, ex- 
plaining the causes of the decline of the 
Roman power, ascribed it chiefly to their 
latter practice of relying on foreign supply 
for their food. In the early days of the 
| republic, agriculture was encouraged to 
‘such an extent, that the Romans exported 
‘corn largely; but when the new system 
| was adopted of importing it from Egypt, 
the state became feeble and degenerate. 
In the time of Tiberius, by the prevalence 
| of contrary winds, Rome was reduced to 
twenty-four hours provisions. ‘The words 
of Tacitus, in concluding this passage, 
were :—‘¢ At Hercule! olim ex Italie 
|Tegionibus longinquas in provincias com- 
meatus portabant: nec nunc infecunditate 
laboratur, sed Africam potius et Egyptum 
exercemus, navibusque et casibus, vita 
populi Romani permissa est.” He trusted 
that, after carryimg this measure, their lord- 
ships would persevere in the principle on 
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which it was founded. On looking at the 
tables that had been drawn up, it appeared 
to him, that no great quantity of foreign 
corn could be brought with a profit to 
market, except, perhaps, from a few dis- 


tant ports. There still was danger, he | 


was aware, from the operations of corn- 
dealers. They might enter upon great 
speculations, and having their capital em- 
barked, would prefer losing ten or twenty 
per cent to get out of their difficulties ; and, 
by this means, a large mass of foreign corn 
might be thrown on the market at a cheap 
rate, to the great injury of the home- 
grower. There ought, therefore, to be 
some regulation, by which the importa- 
tion of corn could be prevented, until 
the price had risen to a certain pitch. On 
all hands it was admitted, that the home- 
grower could not be adequately protected 
under 60s. In the former legislation on 
this subject, care had always been taken, 
that corn should not come in too hastily, 
but only at certain times, and in certain 
quantities. In like manner, he thought 
some period should be fixed before which 
this bill should not begin to operate; and, 
when it did, the bonded corn should be 
admitted under such regulations as his 
majesty’s government might deem it pro- 
per to impose. Those who had come with 
an early supply, when the country was in 
want of food, had a just claim to be pre- 
ferred to later arrivals. Supporting the 
principle of the bill, he nevertheless should 
teel himself at liberty in the committee to 
propose a regulation to that effect. He 
did not wish to see too great facilities to 
the importation of foreign corn, to the pre- 
judice of the home-grower ; and he could 
not view without alarm, any prospect of 
the country becoming dependent on foreign- 
ers for its supply of food. 

The House having resolved itself into a 
committee, 

Earl Stanhope moved, that the words 
“meal” and “ flour” be omitted. 

Lord Goderich said, with reference to 
the amendment, that ihe law as it now stood 
between Great Britain and Ireland, pro- 
hibiting the importation of flour, was an 
act of the Irish parliament. That pro- 
hibition had not been altered by the acts of 
1804, 1806, 1815, or 1822, and the 
amendment, if adopted, would not be 
beneficial to any class. By documents, 
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| Europe were bad. In 1801, a quantity of 
| flour had been imported from the United 
| States, but the advantages derived from it 
| were inadequate to the risk. If that was 
_the recult, when the temptation to intro- 
' duce it was so much greater, there could 
| be now no danger from the measure. The 
| amendment would only have the effect of 
throwing into the hands of a few opulent 
millers in the neighbourhood of town a 
| monopoly of the supply of flour. 

Lord Ellenborough supported theamend- 
ment, as an Englishman looking to the 
interests of Ireland. There was a large 
capital sunk in that country in the corn 
and flour trade, and he would give Ireland 
a monopoly, up to a certain extent, to 
protect the capital invested in that trade. 

Earl Stanhope was at a loss to know on 
what principle they could refuse the benefit 
to the people of that kingdom, which they 
derived from the existing laws. Their 
lordships were well aware that, if flour was 
in a good state, it would bear the longest 
voyages, 

The Earl of Harrowby could not think 
that, for the sake of the millers of Ireland, 
their lordships ought to exclude all foreign 
meal and flour from this country. The 
principle of the Corn-laws had always 
applied equally to flour as to wheat. But 
even were it otherwise, would their lord- 
ships, particularly under present circum- 
stances, impose a prohibition on the im- 
portation of that article which constituted 
the most considerable of the exports of the 
United States, and thus deprive them of 
the principal means by which they were 
enabled to purchase our manufactures. 

The Marquis of Salisbury supported the 
amendment. It had always, he said, been 
the object of the legislature to encourage 
the Irish miller. 

The Earl of Malmesbury said, he wished 
to see Ireland a wheat-growing country, 
and there was no expectation of seeing 
that, unless it became a consuming coun- 
try. He could not agree that flour and 
wheat ought to be placed on the same 
footing. Flour was a manufactured 

article, and, as a manufactured article, 
it ought to be protected beyond a raw ar- 
ticle. As to the United States, their con- 
duct towards us had exemplified any thing 
rather than a feeling of sympathy. 





Lord Redesdale supported the amend- 


it appeared that the importation had | ment, and argued against the principle of 
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| was, that the farmers were not to receive a 
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greater price for their corn than 55s. Now, 
in bad seasons, that, so far from being a 
remunerating, would be a ruinous, price to 
the farmer. With respect to ground corn, 
whenever the country imported an article 
in a manufactured, instead of a raw, state, 
she threw away an advantage which she 
ought to retain to herself. The general 
effect of the bill [would be, to produce a 
regular importation of foreign corn, and 
thereby the British farmer would be ruined. 
‘Whenever a season came, which yielded 
him but half a crop, being obliged, never- 
theless, to sell this half crop at the same 
price as if it produced him a whole one, 
he must be a loser that season. By dimin- 
ishing the price of corn, the farmer would 
be obliged to diminish his stock ; and, by 
diminishing his stock, he would be unable 
to manure as much land as before. Thus 
the operation of the bill would be, to defeat 
its own object; for, by throwing land out 
of cultivation, it would, of necessity, render 
corn dearer. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that many Irish 
lords seemed disposed to vote for this bill 
under a mistaken impression. They thought 
they derived an advantage under this bill, 
in having a concession made to them with 
respect to oats. Now, he entreated them 
not to separate the interests of that country 
from those of England ; for, whenever they 
did so, it would turn out to their prejudice, 
But did this bill afford them an advantage 
over the bill of 1822? It was true that, 
under the present bill, when oats continued 
for three months at from 28s. to 29s. there 
would be an advantage of 9d. over the bill 
of 1822; but, except when that contin- 
gency occurred, there would be a loss, He 
entreated the people of that country to 
Jook more to the export of wheat. Just 
now oats constituted a more important 
object with them than wheat ; but let them 
look at the history of their agriculture, 
and they would find that wheat was a new 
invention in Ireland. It was not long since 
there was not a loaf of wheaten bread to 
be had in Belfast; and those who first 
attempted to sow any wheat were looked 
upon as making a most extravagant ex- 
periment; yet now they produced wheat 
of the finest. quality. He entreated the 
noble lords connected with that country to 
afford every encouragement to the cultiva- 
tion of wheat. 

The Amendment was negatived. 

Earl Bathurst objected to the words 
‘‘at all times.” He contended, that these 
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words were in contradiction to the prin- 
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ciple of the bill. It stated, “that it was 
expedient that corn, &c,, should at all 
times be allowed to be imported” upon 
payment of certain duties. Now, these 
duties were prohibitory duties. Was it 
common sense, then, to say, that at all 
times these articles should be imported at 
prohibitory duties? He denied that the 
principle of the bill was prohibitory. The 
duties were partly prohibitory, partly re- 
strictive, and partly nominal. When the 
price of corn was under 60s. they were 
prohibitory ; when it was at 65s., they 
were restrictive ; and when it reached 70s., 
they were only nominal. When he first 
read those words, they appeared to him 
to be of great importance; but they ap- 
peared still more so, since he had heard 
the noble marquis (Lansdown) declare, 
that this country should be dependent on 
foreign nations. Now, he denied that such 
was intended to be the principle of this 
bill. With respect to the principles of free 
trade generally, he denied that the mea- 
sures of the late government were founded 
on principles of free trade, any more than 
this bill was founded on the principle of a 
free trade in corn, It proceeded on prin- 
ciples of prohibition, regulated by restric- 
tive duties. They might -as well talk of a 
free press under a censorship, as of free 
trade in grain under graduated duties. 
He concluded by moving for the omission 
of the words “ at all times.” 

The Earl of Harrowby said, that the 
chief merit of the bill lay in fixing the 
prohibitory duty at such a point as would 
satisfy all parties. 

The Earl of Malmesbury disliked the 
bill, because it was a clumsy plan of pro- 
hibition. Me pointed out the hazards with 
which the native growers were threatened 
by speculations in foreign grain; and 
asked, why the government should not, 
instead of the bill, protect the agvicul- 
turists by a plain prohibition? He would 
move the substitution of 64s. instead of 
60s., which was proposed as the remu- 
nerating price, at the proper opportunity. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, it was 
impossible for him to have stated that it 
was desirable for this country to be de- 
pendent upon others, for any considerable 
portion of her grain, What he had said 


was, that it was in the nature of things 
that a rich country should be so dependent 
on others, and that this tendency could 
not be checked, without injuring the wealth 
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of the richer country, and, consequently, 
in our case, without injuring the capital 
which was to remunerate the agricultural 
interests. But it was utterly impossible 
for him to agree with these who thought 
that the country ought to be wholly inde- 
pendent of foreign countries for any portion 
of the food of the population. He thought 
it was highly desirable to get rid of the 
word prohibition from our commercial 
code; and, though there were many re- 
straining duties which acted as prohibitions, 
and which, in the present artificial state of 
the affairs of the country, could not im- 
mediately be done away, yet it was some- 
thing to get rid of the term prohibition. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that the 
object of the bill was to lower the prices 
of grain; and, as high prices argued an 
increased state of enjoyment, and a better 
remuneration to all the operative classes, 
low prices were any thing but desirable. 

Viscount Goderech said, that they were 
justified, by the experience of a century, 
in concluding that this country must, from 
time to time, be dependent upon others 
for a supply in times of scarcity. He 
admitted that, in some sense, they must 
have prohibition ; because, for reasons of 
state, the native grower could never be 
allowed to have the full benefit of high 
prices, and therefore he must be protected 
from the effects of very low prices; the 
supply of the food of the population having 
to depend upon the agricultural classes, 
He had never contended for an entirely 
free trade, even in other commodities, 
without paying any duties; but he thought 
it desirable to modify the duties, according 
to the reduction of expenses in manufac- 
tures, especially as many of those duties 
had operated as prohibitions, though never 
intended to be such by the legislature. 
The House had only to reflect, that many 
of those duties were mere exigencies, to 
which the government had. been driven by 
the expensive operations of the war. 

Lord Ellenborough advised ministers to 
hold several cabinet councils, and agree 
upon some understanding of certain terms 
of political economy commonly in use, 
such as those of prohibition and free trade. 
He thought that the view held out by the 
noble marquis, and those who acted with 
him, was the most mischievous that could 
be entertained, Were there no other con- 
siderations besides wealth, in the practice 
of government? This country was an 
agricultural as well as a commercial coun- 
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try. Great and superior wealth did not 
imply national strength. Let their lord. 
ships look at the growth of mercantile 
wealth in this country. Had the happiness 
and morals of the people been increased ? 
—on the contrary, had not misery and 
crime increased with their increased num- 
bers? A wise government should no 
more devote all its energies to the in- 
crease of wealth than a wise man. He 
preferred either of the bills of 1815 or 
1822 to this; which he declared to be an 
anomaly in the law. It was impossible 
ever to effect a free trade in corn; and it 
was absurd to talk of putting food upon 
the same footing as commodities which 
were not of prime necessity. The noble 
marquis had said, that the country ought 
to be, or must be, dependent upon others 
for some portion of the supply. What 
portion would the noble marquis name, as 
that which it was desirable, under the pre- 
sent arrangements of capital, for the coun- 
try to draw from abroad? The country 
could not prosper when the prices of grain 
were very low. The noble lord went on to 
object to the fixing a maximum of corn in 
England, and especially to the fixing it at 
such a point as must be below a remu- 
nerating price in seasons of scarcity. If 
the price of corn was not to rise when the 
crop was deficient, how was it possible for 
the farmer to be paid? He was perfectly 
ready to call into immediate action the 
bill of 1822; and even to attach a gra- 
duated scale of duties to that bill. Or he 
would make an alteration in the importa- 
tion prices of 70s., fixed by that bill. But 
to the bill before the House he was de- 
cidedly adverse. The former bills had 
been bills of compromise between the two 
interests, which were supposed to be op- 
posed to each other; but the present bill 
was one of capitulation, and it should 
never have his consent. He saw no reason 
for departing from the provisions of the 
bill of 1822, unless it were to introduce 
some measure of increased protection to 
the agriculturists, The price of gold in 
1822, when that bill was passed, had been 
below the Mint price. The distress of the 
country had been greater in 1822 than it 
was at present. The only difference was, 
that the agriculture of the country re- 
quired more protection now, because it 
had been longer in a state of depression ; 
and yet, here was a call at once upon the 
landed interest to reduce their corn 10s. a 
quarter. 
2N2 
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The motion for omitting the words “ at 
all times,” was negatived. 

Lord Ellenborough then rose to move 
an amendment to the effect which he had 
just stated. The words which he wished to 
have inserted were taken from the bill of 
1815. His motion was, that after the 
words “‘ for home consumption,” should be 
inserted the following words—‘ whenever 
the average prices of the several sorts of 
British corn, made up and published ac- 
cording to law, shall be at or above the 
prices herein after mentioned.” 

Viscount Goderich was desirous to know 
to what price the noble lord’s scheme of 
prohibition was meant to extend. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that if the 
House sanctioned the principle of his 
amendment, the question of price could 
be settled afterwards. 

The House then divided : Not-Contents 
82; Contents 39 ; Majority 43. 

The Earl of Farnham proposed an 
amendment, by which the prices of Irish 
and Scotch grain should be embodied in 
the averages. It was difficult, he said, to 
know how to deal with the measure before 
the House, from the uncandid manner in 
which it had been introduced, detached 
from another bill which was now in pro- 
gress through the other House, and with 
which it was closely connected. 

Lord Goderich said, that the introduc- 
tion of the prices in Ireland and Scotland 
would alter the rate of duties affixed by 
other parts of the bill. 

Lord Ellenborough spoke in favour of 
the amendment. 

The Earl of Stanhope said, that the 
course pursued by ministers had been 
neither fair nor candid. The measure 
which was fraught with such bitter conse- 
quences to the agriculturist, appeared to 
him to be merely the precursor of other 
measures of a similar tendency. It 
would have been more frank to have em- 
bodied at once all that was meant to be 
proposed. 

The Earl of Rosebery defended the mode 
of taking the averages; which was con- 
formable to the system of 1815 and 1822. 

The Earl of Lauderdale observed, that 
the proposed mode of taking the averages 
would be a fraud upon the public. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells was of 
opinion, that the effect of the bill would 
be to throw a large portion of poor land 
out of cultivation, and thus to deprive 
numbers of the labouring classes of occupa- 
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tion and bread. This consideration induced 
him to express his disapprobation of the 
present bill; and he was anxious that their 
lordships should rightly appreciate the 
motives which actuated him in the dis- 
charge of a painful duty. 

The Earl of Malmesbury said, that, when- 
ever an importation should take place, 
foreign corn would be sold in our markets. 
How, then, could this be called ‘“ British” 
corn? It would be better to leave out 
this word. 

Lord Goderich said, he had no wish to 
set up his opinion against the sense of the 
House. 

It was then agreed, that the word “ Bri- 
tish” should be struck out. 

The Earl of Rosslyn moved, ‘ That the 
several rates of duties specified in the table 
to be affixed to grain imported into the 
United Kingdom should be charged and 
collected at the time of such grain being 
entered for home consumption.” 

Lord Goderich observed, that the effect 
of this amendment would be, to annihilate 
the warehousing system. Now, if corn 
were not warehoused here, it would be 
warehoused at the nearest foreign ports. 
The state of the markets here could, by 
the rapidity of the present communications, 
be conveyed to Ostend, Flushing, or 
Antwerp, in little better than twenty-four 
hours; and this would lead to a sudden 
and enormous glut, which would be bet- 
ter guarded against by the preservation 
of the warehousing system in this country. 

The Duke of Wellington said, he must 
object to the clause proposed by the noble 
earl, because he should always feel dis- 
inclined to place the warehousing system 
——a system in which property to a con- 
siderable amount was embarked—on any 
other than a secure foundation. Having 
attended the committee on the corn trade, 
and having carefully read over the evidence 
taken before that committee, it appeared 
to him absolutely necessary, that something 
should be done, to prevent the warehousing 
system from being made a pretext, and 
converted into a means, of practising 
those frauds which, it not only appeared 
from the evidence, were carried on, but 
which he challenged any noble lord who 
had attended the committee to say how 
they could possibly prevent while the 
present system was continued, He had 
reason to believe that his noble friend 
(lord Goderich) would not be indisposed 
to accede to another measure which he 
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intended to propose to the committee—a | 
measure which would have the double effect 
ofplacing the warehousing system on asecure 
footing, and of remedying any frauds which 
might occur in taking the averages. He 
should therefore oppose the clause of the 
noble earl, and propose, by way of amend- 
ment, that “ foreign corn in bond should 
not be taken out of bond, until the average 
price of corn shall have reached 66s.” 
{hear}. 

Lord Goderich said, that his noble friend 
had very much misunderstood him, if he 
supposed that he had ever expressed him- 
self in favour of such a clause. The fact 
was quite the reverse ; for he was of opinion, 
that if the clause of the amendment were 
adopted, its introduction must, as a neces- 
sary consequence, lead to the rejection of 
the bill altogether [Cries of ‘no, no,” 
and laughter, from the Opposition benches. | 
He was somewhat at a loss to know what 
noble lords intended by these expressions 
of merriment ; but this much he would say, 
that those noble lords should not laugh 
him out of his opinions. He felt it his 
duty to oppose the amendment of the noble 
duke, because he felt that it was at direct 
variance with the principles of the bill, and 
would tend at once to encourage that 
prohibition which the bill was calculated | 
to remove. It was somewhat singular | 
that his noble friend, who had had ample | 
opportunities, should not have discovered 
the imperfections of this bill until the pre- 
sent occasion [hear, hear]. 

The Duke of Wellington explained. 
He had never been a party to the framing 
of the bill, which he never saw until it was 
printed. He had supported its general 
principles, with a view to the good of the 
country, but without pledging himself to 
support all its clauses. 

Lord Goderich said, he wished to stand | 
fairly with his noble friend. He under- 
stood his clause to be this—that no corn | 
in bond, in warehouse, or on shipboard, | 
should be taken out of bond, until the | 
average price of corn amounted to 66s. 

The Duke of Wellington expressed his 
assent, and added a few words in explana- 
tion, which were inaudible below the bar. 

Lord Rosslyn withdrew his amendment. 
Strangers were then ordered to withdraw ; 
and shortly after, the result of the division 
to which their lordships had come to was 





of the House in favour of which it had 
taken place. ‘Their lordships continued in 
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debate for some time after ; and, when the 
doors were again opened, we found the 
numbers to be:—Contents 78; Not- 
Contents 74; Majority in favour of the 
duke of Wellington’s Amendment 4. 

The chairman reported progress, and 
asked leave to sit again on Wednesday. 


IOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 1. 


Tue Bupeer.] The House having 
resolved itself into a committee of Ways 
and Means, to which the accounts of 
Surplus Ways and Means and Monies and 
Out-Cash in the Exchequer were referred, 

Mr. Canning rose, and addressed the 
committee as follows :— 

The task, Sir, which it is my duty this 
day to perform—difficult as it must be at 
any moment, and under any circumstances, 
to a person who is called upon to un- 
dertake it for the first time—is certainly 
not lightened by the consideration, that the 
picture of the financial situation of the 
country, which it is now my duty to bring 
before this committee is not one of un- 
qualified prosperity. 

Undoubtedly, Sir, a gloomy complexion 
has been thrown over the whole of thatsitua- 
tion, by the dark spots which have settled 
on particular parts of it; and which have 
created a deeper impression, both upon 


| this House and upon the country, than I 
| think was warranted by any consideration 


of the state of our finances. And it is a 
consolation to me to reflect, that the nearer 
we approach the subject, and the more 


| accurately we look at it in detail, the more 
‘ground we have to hope, that that com- 


plexion has been much exaggerated in 


_ the opinion of the public ; and that, if there 


are some topics upon which it is impossible 
not to admit that there is something to 
lament, and much to repair—there are, 
nevertheless, grounds for anticipation of its 
certain improvement. 

Sir, the financial situation of this country 


' is indisputably one which, at this time, re- 


quires to be looked at with a steady and a 
scrutinizing eye; but, in proportion as that 
scrutiny is minute and accurate, we shall, 
I am happy to think, find in it the justifica- 
tion of sanguine hopes, that the result will 
neither be difficult nor questionable. 

Sir, with no other preface than this— 
which I hope will be taken at least as a 
proof of the sincerity with which I am dis- 
posed to deal with the subject—I shall 
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now proceed to state to the committee, 
in the first instance, what was the 
financial situation of the country at the 
end of the last year :—Secondly, to com- 
bine and compare, as has been the habit 
of my noble friend, my predecessor in this 
office, that one year with the three several 
years which preceded it :—and, lastly, to 
suggest what I consider ought to be the 
provision to be made for the service of the 
present year, and to state those grounds 
upon which I feel myself authorized to 
look forward with encouragement to the 
future. 

Now, Sir, in stating the first and se- 
cond of those heads; namely, the situa- 
tion of the country at the end of the last 
financial year, and the comparison of that 
year with the three years which im- 
mediately preceded it I shall only pre- 
mise, that I apply myself principally to 
documents which are already on the table 
of the House, and, by a reference to which, 
every hon. gentleman will be enabled at 
once to verify any part of that which I 
may advance. 

With regard to the third and fourth 
points; namely, the provision to be made 
for the service of the present year, and the 
prospect for the future, I can only appeal 
to the manifestation which I have already 
given of my sincerity, and which I hope 
will obtain from the committee, their be- 
lief, that it is not my intention to keep 
back any thing which ought to be brought 
forward, or to palliate any thing which may 
have been wrong. And I assure the com- 
mittee I will not press upon them any 
opinions which I do not honestly and 
sincerely entertain myself. 

To begin, Sir, with the first head to 
which I propose to call the attention of the 
committee; namely, the financial situa- 
tion of the country, at the end of the year 
1826. 


At the end of that year, after balancing | 


the amount of the income over the expen- 
diture, there remained an actual surplus, 
after defraying the charge of the sinking 
fund, of only one million. Now, the 
amount applicable by law, towards de- 
fraying the charge of the sinking fund, 
for that year, was 5,500,000. There 
was, therefore, an apparent deficiency, in 
the year, of 4,500,000/. I say, Sir, “ an 
apparent deficiency ;” because, from that 
deficiency are to be deducted two sums, 
which go considerably to reduce its amount. 
The first of those sums is the aggregate of 
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advances made from the Exchequer fund, 
under several acts of parliament, either 
for public works, in Great Britain and 
Ireland, or for the purchase of beneficial 
interests, which are not only very likely, 
but certain, to make a more than adequate 
return to the public. 

Now, Sir, it is quite obvious, that money 
laid out in this manner, and for the repay- 
ment of which the country hold available 
claims and securities, are not items which 
can, in fairness, be carried to the account 
of the expenditure of any particular year. 

Those advances, together with the ba- 
lances remaining over, of similar advances, 
amount, in the year 1826, to the sum of 
1,200,000/. The particulars of these ad- 
vances will be found in the papers now on 
the table of the House. I shali, there- 
fore, spare the time of the committee, by 
not stating them in detail; seeing that 
every gentleman may have access to them, 
provided he entertains any doubt of the 
accuracy of my statement. 

To the amount of these advances is to 
be added another sum, arising out of the 
circumstance, that, in the course of the 
year 1826, there were other over-payments 
of this kind, or payments on account of 
expenses, which had not occurred in that 
year, but which, nevertheless, were de- 
frayed out of its income, and which also 
amounted to about 1,200,000/. The items 
of this sum are likewise to be found in 
another paper, which has been laid upon 
the table. These two sums of about 
1,200,0002. each, being deducted from the 
4,500,000/. which I have already stated as 
the whole apparent deficiency of the year 
1826, leaves a real deficiency of about 
2,100,000/.; including the amount of 
those payments to be made, by law, on 
account of the sinking fund. 

Such then, Sir, was the situation of 
the finances of the country at the end of 
the last year. But, before we proceed to 
| take this statement as the actual measure 
| of financial ability, still more before we 
| take it as the proof of the financial embar- 
rassment of the country, it will be both 
| fit and proper for me to have recourse to 
| that process which, as I have before said, 
| my noble predecessor constantly resorted 
| to; namely, that of combining and com- 
_ paring each particular year with the three 
| preceding ones, of taking an average upon 





_ the whole—and of drawing an inference 
' from the aggregate amount. 
| Sir, it is now just four years since the 
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sinking fund was placed upon its present 
more simple basis. Those four years, 
therefore, seem naturally to form that 
period which it is necessary to combine, in 
order to arrive at a general result, or ave- 
rage, in the first instance. 

Taking, then, those four years 1823, 
1824, 1825, and 1826, and combining 
them, according to this process, the results 
are as follow— 

The total income ,of those four years 
was 229,204,261/., or, in round numbers, 
230,000,0002. The total expenditure of 
the same period was 209,242,184/.; or, 
in round numbers, 210,000,000/. 

The surplus of income which remained 
applicable to the sinking fund of 1823, 
1824, 1825, and 1826, was 19,962,6771. 
say, as before, in round numbers 
20,000,000. 

The total aggregate amount of the 
country, for those four years, was, therefore, 
something under 230,000,000/. the total 
expenditure something under 210,000,000/. 
and the surplus remaining applicable to 
the sinking fund was almost within a frac- 
tion of 20,000,000/. 

Now, Sir, the amount of the sinking 
fund which, by law, was applicable to the 
reduction of the national debt, during the 
same period, was about 21,500,000/.; leav- 
ing, therefore, an apparent deficiency, 
upon the whole of the four years, of in- 
come, applicable to the discharge of the 
whole expenditure, including the sinking 
fund, of 1,265,6871. 

Against this apparent deficiency, how- 
ever, is to be placed, as I have before 
pointed out, the amount of the advances 
from the Exchequer, under different acts 
of parliament, either for loans, for carry- 
ing on public works, or on account of be- 
neficial purchases, which the public have 
in their possession, as available securities 
for the repayment of the money which 
has been so advanced; and which, there- 
fore, as I have already observed, it would 
be manifestly unjust to consider as forming 
part of the actual expenditure of the 
country, during those four years. 

The amount of excess of advances be- 
yond repayment, for the four years, was 
something short of 2,400,000/. Deduct 
from this sum the amount of the de- 
ficiency of a million and a quarter, and 
there remains a real surplus of income be- 
yond expenditure, in those four years, after 
providing for the whole of the sinking 
fund, of something more than 1,100,000/. 
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I now come to state, Sir, what is, of 
course, matter of estimate, namely, the 
income and expenditure of the present 
ear :— 

‘ The estimated receipt of 1827, founded 
on the actual receipt of 1826, is54,600,0007, 

The estimated expenditure of 1827, not 
including the sinking fund, is 51,800,000/. 

The sinking fund, applicable to the 
debt, during the present year, is 5,700,000/. 
Add this sinking fund to the expenditure, 
and the total demand for the present year 
will be 57,500,000/., leaving, I am sorry 
to say, a deficit, to be provided for, of 
2,900,0007. 

Before, Sir, I come to consider more 
minutely the necessities of the present year, 
I wish—and I think the committee will 
not consider it an unreasonable wish, or 
an objectionable mode of proceeding—to 
deal with it as I have dealt with the four 
preceding years, supposing the whole of 
this estimate to be founded on data as 
accurate as those to which I have already 
referred. 

The amount of the income of the four 
years ending on the 5th of January, 1827, 
I have already stated to be, in round num- 
bers, 230,000,0002. But I must here ob- 
serve, that as, in adding the current year 
to this statement, it is necessary to do so 
without taking any notice of Exchequer 
advances and repayments (it being, of 
course, impossible, at present, to ascertain 
the amount of those advances and repay- 
ments for the present year), I shall omit, 
in this statement, so much of the income 
of the four preceding years, as accrued 
from repayments for public works, &c., 
and so much of its expenditure as arose 
from grants and loans, 

The income of the last four years, ex- 
clusive of such repayments, amounted to 
228,000,000/. 

The -estimated income of the present 
year is 54,600,000/. 

The total actual and estimated income 
of the five years, exclusive of repayments, 
is 282,600,0002. 

The expenditure of the last four years, 
exclusive of advances, was 205,667 ,000/. 

The estimated expenditure of the pre- 
sent year is 51,810,000/., making together 
a total expenditure, for the five years, of 
257,477 ,0000. 

The difference between the aggregate 
of the income, and the aggregate of the 
expenditure, we may therefore take at 
something more than 25,000,000/, 
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The legal claim of the sinking fund 
comes next to be taken into consideration. 

The sinking fund, by law, amounted, in 
the years 1823, 1824, 1825, and 1826, to 
21,227,7651. The same legal claim, in 
the current year, is 5,700,000/., making 
in the whole the sum of 26,927,765/., and, 
consequently, leaving a deficiency of in- 
come, on the five years, to meet the sink- 
ing fund required by law, of 1,804,765/. 

I must here request of the committee 
distinctly to understand, that this sum of 
1,894,765/. is the deficiency for the five 
years, and is not to be confounded with 
the deficiency, under the same head, for 
the current year, out of its present re- 
sources, 

It appears, then, Sir, from this retro- 
spective view of the state of our finances, 
that the total amount of deficiency of 
income, up to the end of the current year, 
combined with the four preceding years, 
will be something short of two millions—- 
a deficiency, say of two millions, accruing 
on an expenditure of nearly 300,000,000/. ; 
and that expenditure spread, too, it musi 
be recollected, over a period of no less 
than five years. 

Sir, I do not at all mean to say, that 
this is a state of things with which this 
House and the country ought to feel satis- 
fied; but I do say, that it is a much 
smaller excess of expenditure over income, 
than my own apprehensions had led me to 
anticipate—much smaller, I think, than 
the House and the country generally con- 
ceived it to be. 

I am aware it may be said, that there 
is a fallacy which pervades the whole of 
the statement which I have made—a fal- 
lacy arising out of the circumstances 
which is generally designated by the name 
of the ‘‘dead-weight.” I thus allude to 
it, without meaning, in the slightest de- 
gree, to attach any opprobrium to the ex- 
pression; and I merely use it, because 
the House has, by usage, become more 
familiar with it, than with any other. But 
I think, Sir, it is altogether a mistake to 
consider, with respect to this operation, 
‘that, to whatever other objections it may 
be liable on other accounts, it is open to 
the charge of falsifying this side of the 
‘account, in the slightest degree [hear, 
hear !]._ I do think it a mistake—and I 


will tell the honourable gentleman who 
has just cheered me, why I think so. I 
am perfectly ready to admit—indeed the 
fact is perfectly notorious, and has long 
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been conceded—that the dead-weiglit is 
open to the vice of obscuring and of com- 
plicating the national accounts. And, 
because it has had that very effect, I am 
apprehensive that this scheme has been 
made to bear a greater portion of blame 
than really belongs to it. 

But, in respect to this particular ac- 
count, it has not only not operated badly, 
but, in fact, has proved of very consider- 
able advantage to the country. The con- 
tributions, during the last four years, from 
the commissioners of naval and military 
pensions, have amounted to 7,600,0000. 
And, at the same time, it must not be 
forgotten by gentlemen, that when this 
measure of the dead-weight was first in- 
troduced, taxes to the amount of two mil- 
lions annually were repealed. Before, 
therefore, it can be assumed, with any 
degree of fairness, that the addition of 
this 7,600,000/. has a tendency to give 
an exaggerated appearance to the state- 
ment of our income, honourable gentle- 
men ought to consider what would have 
been the produce, during the same time, 
of those taxes which were repealed, be- 
cause this system of contribution—and 
only because this system of contribution— 
was established. 

The amount, I say, of the taxes which 
were repealed at the time that this system 
of contribution was established, was some- 
thing more than two millions annually; 
and, during the same period in which the 
dead-weight contribution has yielded to 
the income of the country, 7,600,000/., 
those taxes, if they had continued unre- 
pealed (which, by hypothesis, would have 
been the case, inasmuch as the tempta- 
tion to the House to sanction that scheme 
of contribution was the enabling it to ar- 
rive at the repeal of such taxes) would 
have yielded 8,240,0007. So far, there- 
fore, from the amount of the public in- 
come being unfairly swollen by the intro- 
duction of this dead-weight, it shews a 
total of 640,000/. less than it would 
otherwise have amounted to, by reason of 
the dead-weight having been substituted 
in the place of the taxes alluded to. 

All ihis, however, does not, of course, 
affect the merits of that scheme in other 
respects. It does not clear the scheme of 
the evils of that obscurity and that com- 
plexity which, as I have already said, it 
has introduced into the public accounts ; 
but of the charge of inflaming those ac- 
counts of the income of the country, and 
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of giving a false impression of our finan- 
cial affairs, that scheme appears to me 
totally guiltless. For I repeat, that if 
that scheme had never been established, 
the income of the country would have ap- 
peared, on these accounts, 600,000/., on 
the aggregate, better than it actually does 
appear. This charge, or rather the ab- 
sence of this charge, that is to say, the 
continuance of those taxes—if they had 
remained instead of being repealed, and 
the dead-weight had not been called to 
our aid—would have reduced their gene- 
ral balance against the country from 
1,800,0002. to 1,200,002. 

But this, Sir, is not the time at which 
I shall enter into the merits or demerits of 
that scheme ‘generally. Of those merits 
or demerits I will frankly own I was not 
aware until it became my duty to look 
minutely into these accounts; and I am 
perfectly sure that a like ignorance, or a 
like recklessness of the real facts of the 
case prevails amongst others on the point 
of the advantages or disadvantages which 
have resulted to the country from the ex- 
istence of the dead-weight scheme. But 
we must not blind ourselves to this cir- 
cumstance—that we have obtained from 
it, within the last four years, very sub- 
stantial benefits; and when we shall re- 
vert—as, perhaps, we may do at no dis- 
tant period—to an examination of this 
point; when we come to re-consider the 
question of this scheme, we shall find, I 
have no doubt, that it is not one of plain 
sailing—that it is not one which has not, 
on each side, compensating advantages, 
as well as counteracting disadvantages. 
Assuredly, we shall gain much by sim- 
plifying the national accounts—we shall 
gain still more by meeting our difficulties, 
whatever they may be, full in the face; 
but we must be prepared to do so by 
taking up a portion of these burthens 
which we have been relieved from during 
the last four years, I wish to state this 
fully and fairly to the committee; without 
any pledge on my part as to the course 
that I may feel it my duty to pursue; but 
I am anxious to guard the committee 
against the impression that the mere 
sweeping away of this scheme of the 
dead-weight is all that they have to do. 

The committee, Sir, will not fail to per- 
ceive, that in all that I have had the ho- 
nour of stating to them, I have assumed 
as a fixed point, the fact, if not the ex- 
pediency, of a sinking fund~a fund 
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which, by whatever name we call it, whe- 
ther sinking fund or surplus of revenue 
over expenditure, is to have the effect of 
preserving national faith and national 
credit, and cf enabling the country to 
meet the fluctuations of her revenue, and 
to meet also any unforeseen emergencies 
in which it may unawares be placed. 

Sir, the present year affords us examples 
of both these necessities. It affords an 
example of a sudden falling-off in the 
revenue ; and it affords also an example 
of a particular foreign emergency coming 
upon us suddenly and unawares. 

And here I would wish the committee 
to consider what would be the situation 
of a country which should so exactly 
square its annual income to the state of 
its ascertained expenditure, as to leave no 
preparation for those emergencies, nor 
any provision—as every private gentle- 
man is bound to provide by laying aside 
some part of his income for unforeseen 
casualties—to meet claims which cannot 
be exactly anticipated. What ought to 
be the amount of the surplus fund to be set 
aside, is a point which I shall not nowsay; 
but, I confess, it has never occurred to my 
mind, in any calculation that I have 
made, that a sum less than five millions, 
on an annual expenditure of more than 
fifty millions, is a proportion that, follow- 
ing the dictates of experience, or proceed- 
ing upon the analogies of private life, it 
might be found prudent to forego. 

And here, again, I beg leave not to be 
considered as giving any decided opinion. 
I tcld the committee at the outset, that I 
would declare candidly the considerations 
which have impressed themselves on my 
own mind; but this is one of those sub- 
jects which will hereafter come for the 
consideration of the House, and upon 
which his majesty’s ministers will anxious- 
ly look for the advice of parliament. 

For the present year, then, the question 
which arises out of the statements which I 
have submitted to the committee—the 
question which they will have principally 
to consider—is, whether the present defi- 
ciency, which I have stated, in round num- 
bers, to be three millions—though it is 
now, and I think we have every prospect 
of its proving hereafter still more so, con- 
siderably less than I have stated it at— 
whether, 1 say, this deficiency shall be pro- 
vided for by any extraordinary course, or 
whether, under the peculiar circumstances 
of the present year, it may not be the more 
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expedient step to take a credit on the con- 
solidated fund, and leave it to the year to 
come, to determine what measures of a 
more decided character it may hereafter be 
necessary to resort to. 

This, Sir, is, of course, in other words, 
a proposal to add to the amount of Ex- 
chequer-bills now outstanding. And the 
first question that arises, on the suggestion 
of sucha proposal, is, whether the amount of 
those bills, now outstanding, be such as to 
bear this hypothetical addition ; or whether 
it be at such a rate, as would make it dan- 
gerous to run any risk, by pressing harder 
upon the amount already in the market. 

In order to come at this, it will be ne- 
cessary, Sir, to examine the value which 
these bills actually bear in that market. 
The price at which Exchequer-bills are 
now selling, is equivalent to a premium of 
50s. upon every 100/.; that 100/. yielding 
an interest of three per cent per annum. 
And such being the premium, this assuredly 
does not indicate any appearance of an 
over-stocked, or labouring market. 

Then, Sir, as to the amount. The 
whole amount of Exchequer-bills, at pre- 
sent outstanding, is 24,000,000/. That 
amount would be increased, supposing the 
whole of the sum, now apparently defi- 
cient, to remain deficient at the end of the 
year; that is, supposing the revenue to go 
on, for the remainder of the year, at the 
same rate at which it has gone on during 
the four months last past ; and supposing 
all the indications, I will not say of reviv- 
ing prosperity, but of reviving activity in 
our trade and commerce, which we hear 
of from all parts of the country—supposing 
the information on this subject, which has 
been communicated to so many honourable 
gentlemen, to be quite erroneous—suppos- 
ing, in fact, the very worst—and the addi- 
tion will make the whole amount of Exche- 
quer bills outstanding, 26,700,000/. 

But, Sir, I think I may say, without 
offering any direct authority for the asser- 
tion, that it is impossible, from the various, 
but concurrent information which has 
reached so many: honourable gentlemen, 
from all parts of the kingdom—that it is 
impossible, I say, to believe, that the two 
propositions which I have taken the liberty 
to suggest to the committee—namely, that 
the progress of the revenue will not be ac- 
celerated, during the remainder of the 
year, beyond the rate at which it has pro- 
ceeded during the last four months; and 
that the deficiency in the revenue will not 
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be diminished by the accelerated ratio of 
improvement in our commercial situation. 
—lI say, it is impossible to believe these 
two propositions, without entirely disbe- 
lieving all these favourable accounts from 
all parts of the country. 

Why, then, Sir, I may consider 
26,000,000/: as the amount of outstanding 
Exchequer-bills at the end of the current 
year. Supposing I were to rely entirely 
on that resource for squaring accounts at 
the end of the year, I think I am not too 
sanguine in taking that as the total amount. 
Now, Sir, 26,000,000/. of Exchequer 
bills is a less amount of such bills than 
ever was outstanding, at any period, as I 
am informed, in the history of this country 
during the last twenty years—that is to 
say, not the amount now actually outstand- 
ing, but the amount, such as it would be, 
if the bills now outstanding were added to 
those necessary to make up the deficiency 
of the present year’s income. 

But, Sir, there is still another material 
consideration, to which I have already par- 
tially adverted, in stating the amount of 
the income and expenditure of the coun- 
try of different years, and which it is very 
material that the committee should take 
into their view, and consider its bearings 
upon the whole case. 

Sir, of this 26,000,000/. of outstanding 
Exchequer-bills, one fifth part, at the least, 
is of a nature totally different from the re- 
maining four fifths ; and of a totally differ- 
ent nature also, from Exchequer-bills 
in the ordinary and general acceptation of 
the term. The aggregate of the advances 
made by the government, and which re- 
main actually due to the country, is up- 
wards of 5,000,0002. Five millions, there- 
fore, of this amount of Exchequer-bills 
represent, not the credit of the government, 
but so much advanced on public works, 
loans, and other securities. They are, in 
fact, available securities, and may be made 
convertible by the government at their 
pleasure. 

This circumstance, Sir, reduces the 
whole amount of Exchequer-bills, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, even upon the 
most unfavourable supposition of our hav- 
ing to replace the whole apparent de- 
ficiency of the present year by an increase 
of that mode of security, to twenty-one 
millions—which is, as I have already said, a 
sum less, by 5 millions, than has ever been 
the amount of Exchequer-bills outstanding 
at any period within the last 20 years. 
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Under these circumstances, Sir, and 
when I put to myself the question, whether 
or no we can run the risk, whatever that 
risk may be, of having to defray the de- 
ficiency in the income to meet the expen- 
diture of the current year, by an addition 
to the now outstanding Exchequer-bills, 
to the extent I have stated—and compare 
that risk with the possible effect of any 
other mode of providing for such defi- 
ciency—I confess, Sir, I am strongly in- 
clined to the course which I first suggest- 
ed. I am inclined to it by a considera- 
tion of the present state of the country. 
That state, Sir, appears to me to be one 
of hopeful, but not confirmed, conval- 
escence. And I do trust and believe, 
that it will continue to gather strength, 
and return gradually and steadily to its 
former power and security—I mean, of 
course, its financial security—provided it 
be not, at this critical period, either tam- 
pered with, by the application of any 
injudicious remedies, or afflicted by any 
sudden shock, which may have the effect 
of diverting it from the healthy course in 
which it is now gradually, but directly, 
advancing. Whichever way I turn, I see 
indications of an improving revenue. [| 
am not sufficiently sanguine to believe 
that this improvement will be great enough 
to overtake and cover the whole of the 
deficiency of the year. A part, however, 
of that deficiency [ am sanguine enough 
to expect to see speedily cut off by natural 
means; and that hope it would be wrong 
in us to disappoint, by any measures, cal- 
culated to force results, which, by being 
so forced, may have the effect of defeating 
it. I feel strongly the Soe of await- 
ing the realization or the disappointment 
of that hope, before we decide upon any 
other course of action. If I were to 
decide for myself, as to whether I should 
adopt a course like that which I am now 
advocating, without the advantage of pre- 
viously consulting parliament, I should 
unquestionably feel the responsibility too 
great for me to undertake. But, Sir, it 
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is because I have the opportunity of stating | 


in this House, frankly and openly, the 
course which I recommend, and the mo- 
tives which prompt me to the recommend- 
ation—it is because there is nothing of 
keeping back, nothing of concealment, 
nothing of a desire to represent things 
otherwise than as they really are—that I 
feel the courage to express my conviction, 
that, in the present peculiar situation of 
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the country, it is better to wait the result 
which we have reason to expect, than 
proceed to the adoption of any measure 
which would be premature. 

Sir, I have now opened to the com- 
mittee, rather those principles which, I 
conceive, ought to guide us in our present 
situation, than entered into any particular 
details connected with it : and I think the 
peculiar character of the times justifies 
me in having adopted such a course, in 
preference to going into a multiplicity of 
such details—into calculations of revenue 
—into calculations of trade—which might 
only have more perplexed a subject, which 
my want of experience in this department 
has already, I fear, but too much obscured. 

On the other hand, I trust I have ex- 
plained, and without much complication, 
that which it was my single object to 
make clear and perspicuous to the com- 
mittee ; as it seemed to me better to pro- 
pound to them that single object, distinctly 
and intelligibly, than to carry them 
through a succession of such items. 

Nothing now, Sir, remains for me to 
submit to the committee, but to state the 
Supply and the Ways and Means; as, in 
accordance with the principle which I 
have just laid down, I propose to provide, 
in no other way than by a credit on the 
Consolidated Fund, for any deficiency 
that there may be in the income of the 
present year. 

The Supplies which have been already 
voted for the current year are :— 





Army ereeseres eee eeereres eter + £-8,194,466 
Navy oe 60 CO OS se O02 eee eoeeeereretes 6,125,850 
Ordnance .. cecccccccscceccoeceseos 1,649,972 
INFISCCNIANEOUS: «60.00 i60.0.0.4.0:0% 0.00 eves 2,275,034 
Interest on Exchequer Bills ......2- 650,000 

Total. .ccccce £.18,895,322 





ae 
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In addition to this amount, before the 
rising of parliament, it will be my duty to 
call on the House for a vote, by way of a 
vote of credit, for 500,000/.; the object 
of which I shall then explain to the 
House to be any unforeseen contingency 
that may arise, connected with our army 
in Portugal. 

The total of grants and of vote of 
credit, will, therefore, be 19,395,3222. 

The accounts which have been laid on 
the table, with regard to the Ways and 
Means, are as follow :— 





Surplus Ways and Means .......+..£. 88,044 
Military and Naval Pension Money... 4,155,000 
Kast India Company ...scesesereee 100,000 
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Duties on Sugar, Personal Estates &c. 3,000,000 
Grant out of the Consolidated Fund.. 11,600,000 
£.18,943,044 

Exchequer Bills to answer Vote of 
CNOUIE ciiccsioces eoetoene eeeetee 


Total.... £. 19,443,044 





500,000 








Now, Sir, the main question which the 
committee have to decide is, whether, 
under all the circumstances of the country, 
we shall go on through the present year, 
not in ignorance, but with a perfect know- 
ledge of our situation, and looking to the 
growing effects of returning prosperity— 
whether it will not be far better than en- 
tering upon unadviseable and premature 
discussion of every one of those great 
questions of finance, which await discus- 
sion next year—to go in the path which 
I have taken the liberty to suggest— 
whether that will not be our wiser policy, 
rather than to run the risk of deranging 
the present course of things, without 
having any correct means of judging what 
the effect of such derangement may be. 

It will be found, that the supply of the 
present year exceeds that of the last by 
about 800,000/. This difference, Sir, 
arises from two causes—the Army Extra- 
ordinaries, and the Vote of Credit for 
which I call, in consequence of the Expe- 
dition to Portugal. 

I am far from saying, Sir, that to bring 
back the expenditure of the country to 
the scale of last year is all that the 
House and the country have a right 
to expect, or all that his majesty’s govern- 
ment is inclined to perform. Most un- 
doubtedly it is intended to bring that ex- 
penditure to the lowest possible scale, con- 
sistently with the public safety. I shall 
abstain from making any promises on the 
subject ; and, for this reason—that I have 
always observed, that promises made under 
similar circumstances, must, from the very 
nature of things, be contingent on events 
which we cannot, by possibility control ; 
—-and because, too, they are always ex- 
aggerated by those to whom they are made ; 
and, more being expected than is held out, 
they generally end in disappointment, 
All I can say, therefore, on the part of his 
majesty’s government, is, that it is their 
fixed determination to apply to those im- 
portant subjects, the reduction of the 
expenditure, and the improvement of the 
revenue—their best and most zealous at- 
tentions; and, in so doing, to take this 
House into counsel, on the subject. 
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In conclusion, Sir, my decided opinion, 
and I feel that I ought to give it fairly be- 
fore I sit down is, that the course recom- 
mended, is the most expedient course, and 
the wisest. The country is at present in 
a state, rather to be left to itself, than even 
to be aided in its return to prosperity, by 
measures which, as remedies, would be 
premature. And if, Sir, I entertain—as 
I undoubtedly do entertain— a sanguine 
hope, that the time is not far distant, when 
that prosperity will be more unequivocally 
demonstrated than it has lately been, or 
than it is at present, I found that hope, 
rather on its known intrinsic energies, and 
its inherent, though not now put forth 
powers, than T do upon any indication 
arising out of particular circumstances, 
which I could fairly turn to, as justifying 
that hope. I would rather, Sir, express 
what I feel upon this subject in other words 
than my own—in words which, I am sure, 
the committee will pardon me if I read 
upon this occasion, in preference to sub- 
mitting the same views in any language 
that I could supply. The speech from 
which I am about to quote is one which 
beautifully describes the energies of this 
empire, and the operation of that spirit 
of enterprise for which it igs distin- 
guished, in communicating the commer- 
cial activity and wealth of its own people 
to the most distant regions— 

‘* But there is still another cause, even 
more satisfactory than these, because it is 
of a still more extensive and permanent 
nature; — that constant accumulation of 
wealth, that continual tendency to increase, 
the operation of which is universally seen, 
in a greater or less proportion, whenever 
it is not obstructed by some public cala- 
mity, or by some mistaken and mis- 
chievous policy, but which must be con- 
spicuous and rapid indeed, in any country 
which has once arrived at an advanced 
state of commercial prosperity, 

“Simple and obvious as this principle 
is, and felt and observed as it must have 
been, in a greater or less degree, even from 
the earliest periods, I doubt whether it has 
even been fully developed and sufficiently 
explained, but in the writings of an author 
of our own times, now unfortunately no 
more—I mean the author of a celebrated 
treatise on the Wealth of Nations—whose 
extensive knowledge of detail, and depth 
of philosophical research, will, I believe, 
furnish the best solution to every question 
connected with the history of commerce, 
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or with the systems of political economy. 

“This accumulation of capital arises 
from the continual application of a part, 
at least, of the profit obtained in each 
year, to increase the total amount of capi- 
tal to be employed in a similar manner, 
and with continued profit in the year fol- 
lowing. The great mass of the property 
of the nation is thus constantly increasing 
at compound interest; the progress of 
which, in any considerable period, is what, 
at first view, would appear incredible. 
Great as have been the effects of this 
cause already, they must be greater in fu- 
ture for its powers are augmented in 
proportion as they exerted. It acts with 
a velocity continually accelerated—with a 
force continually increased— 

“‘Mobilitate viget viresque  acqairit 
eundo. It may, indeed, as we have our- 
selves experienced, be checked or retarded, 


by particular circumstances—it may, for | 


a time, be interrupted or even overpower- 
ed ; but, where there is a fund of produc- 
tive labour, and active industry, it can 
never be totally extinguished. In the 
season of the severest calamity and distress 
its operations will still counteract and di- 
minish their effects ;—in the first returning 
interval of prosperity, it will be active to 
repair them. If we Jook to a period like 
the present, of continued tranquillity, the 
difficulty will be to imagine limits to its 
operation. None can be found, while 
there exists at home any one object of 
skill or industry, short of its utmost possi- 
ble perfection ; one spot of ground in the 
country capable of higher cultivation and 
improvement; or while there remains 
abroad any new market that can be explored, 
or any existing market than can be ex- 
tended. From the intercourse of com- 
merce, it will, in some measure, partici- 
pate in the growth of other nations, in all 
the possible varieties of their situations. 
The rude wants of countries emerging 
from barbarism, and the artificial and in- 
creasing demands of luxury and _refinc- 
ment, will equally open new sources of 
treasure, and new fields of exertion, in 
every state of society, and in the remotest 
quarters of the globe. It is this princi- 


ple which, I believe, according to the uni- 
form result of history and experience, 
maintains on the whole, in spite of the 
vicissitudes of fortune, and the disasters of 
empires, a continued course of successive 
improvement, in the general order of the 
world,” 
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The words, Sir, which I have just read 
to the committee, are the words of Mr. 
Pitt—the author cited is Adam Smith. 

Sir, we hear now a days, that the appli- 
cation of philosophy to the affairs of trade 
and commerce is an innovation. I, how- 
ever, am content to go back to the year 
1792, and to take the words which Mr. 
Pitt then used, and which I have treasured 
up in my mind, into my mouth, and to 
take them as the guide and polar star of 
my own policy. 

Mr. Hume said, that the right hon. 
gentleman had taken a very wide and ex- 
tensive view of the condition of the coun- 
try; and had very properly concluded it 
by admitting, that there was a considerable 
deficiency in the income of the country as 
compared with its expenditure. The right 
hon. gentleman had added, that that was 
a circumstance which did not create in his 
mind any despondency. In that senti- 
ment he so far agreed with the right hon. 
gentleman, that he was persuaded we 
might call out resources, and make efforts, 
commensurate with any difficulties which 
we might be required to meet. The great 
difference of opinion between the right 


hon. gentleman and himself was on the 


question whether, after the experience of 
twelve years’ peace, we were to go on for 
another year cherishing those delusive ex- 
pectations by which we had hitherto been 
deceived. Year after year, since the ter- 
mination of the war, the House had been 
assured, that the prosperity of the country 
was increasing; and year after year had 
that assurance been falsified by the event. 
Going back to one of the periods to which 
the right hon. gentleman had adverted, 
the year 1792, ict the House look at the 
difference between the financial condition 
of the country at that period, and at the 
present moment. In 1792, the debt was 
only 223,900,0002.; it was now above 
800,000,0007. In 1792, the whole re- 
venue was 16,000,000/.; it was now 
69,600,000/. Under such circumstances, 
could the House allow another year to 
pass, with an avowed defalcation in the 
revenue, and make no effort to arrest the 
evil? The intended appointment of a com- 
mittee of finance in the next session was 
dwelt upon : but, it ought to be recollect- 
ed, that, if the House were to set about 
the task immediately, they might make a 
beneficial reduction in our expenditure ; 
while, on the other hand, a delay until the 
next session would have the effect of un, 
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necessarily adding three or four millions 
more to our debt. The right hon. gentle- 
man had made a quotation from Adam 
Smith; and on that foundation had built 
a flattering prospect of increasing pros- 
perity in the years to come. Such sup- 
positions were merely castles in the air, 
were calculated to amuse for the moment, 
but having no foundation in reality. What 
was the declaration that had been candidly 
made by the right hon. gentleman ? That, 
after twelve years of peace, during which 
time we had been compelled to borrow 
money every year, whenever the loan from 
the Bank stopped, they must make up 
their minds either to have recourse to a 
Joan or to lay on new taxes. Was it pos- 
sible, after such a statement as that, that 
the House could allow his majesty’s go- 
vernment to goon with the unexampled 
expenditure which had been hitherto per- 
mitted ? Instead of taking the more fair 
and manly course which so obviously pre- 
sented itself, the right hon. gentleman had 
said, that we must be prepared to meet 
our difficulties at the end of another year. 
What prevented us from endeavouring to 
look our difficulties in the face instantly ? 
The right hon. gentleman had dwelt with 
great complacency on the continuance of 
peace, on the great productive wealth of 
the nation, on the probable increase of 
demand for its commodities, and on the 
gradual accumulation of its available capi- 
tal. Now, in talking upon these subjects, 
the right hon. gentleman had wilfully shut 
his eyes against facts. What was the state 
of the shipping interest? Had the right 
hon. gentleman any hope that he should 
derive an increased revenue from the in- 
creased prosperity of the shipping interest ? 
What was the state of the manufacturing 
interest? Was there any man who would 
say that the profits on manufacturing capi- 
tal during the four last years, or even 
during the present year, were such as to 
warrant the right hon. gentleman in pro- 
ceeding to carry on the government with 
extraordinary expense? What was the 
state of the mercantile interest? Was 
there a merchant in the House who would 
say that there was any kind of trade which 
now returned a profit equal to the usual 
rate of interest for money ? Let the House 
look to a very singular circumstance, arising 
out of the depressed state of the commer- 
cial and mercantile interests. The public 
funds, instead of being depressed by the 
increased amount of the debt, and of taxa- 
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tion, and the diminishing amount of the 
revenue, had actually risen, and why? 
Because no merchant could now venture 
to employ his money with any expecta- 
tion of obtaining a suitable return for it. 
It was to avoid loss in commercial specu- 
lations, that individuals now put their 
money into the funds ; and, so far was the 
credit of the country proyed to be high 
from the high state of the funds, that he 
believed the reverse to be the case. After 
entering into an argument to prove that 
all the interests of the country were so 
depressed, that there was no chance of 
any speedy improvement in them, he called 
upon the House to consider the remedy 
which the right hon. gentleman had pro- 
posed for the existing difficulties. It was 
nothing less than this: to let the country 
go on as it was, for another year. The 
right hon. gentleman was the first chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer who had ever pro- 
posed to let the country go on as it was 
for one year, in order that he might com- 
mence the diminution of its debt at the 
end of that period. He protested against 
the House permitting the right hon. gen- 
tleman to take the estimates proposed for 
the present year. They were larger than 
they were last year, by nearly a million 
sterling. Although the right hon. gentle- 
man did not talk of our being on a high 
eminence from which we looked down with 
conscious superiority on the rest of the 
world, he spoke of the public credit as 
that on which he principally depended. 
Now, he sincerely wished that there was 
no such thing as public credit. Enigma- 
tical as it might appear, public credit 
would be the ruin of this country. It was 
to support public credit that Mr, Pitt es- 
tablished the sinking fund; and by the 
public credit thus sustained, he and suc- 
ceeding ministers had been enabled to add 
870,000,000/. to the national debt. He 
protested against the soundness of many 
of the financial doctrines which the right 
hon. gentleman had put forward, and 
particularly against the manner in which 
he had glossed over the loan—for such, in 
point of fact, it was—that he had borrowed 
from the Bank this year. He protested 
against increasing the unfunded debt by 
3,000,000/. to keep up the ridiculous sys- 
tem of funding and refunding, which had 
been followed so much and so ruinously 
of late years. In the year 1822, the go- 
vernment had borrowed 13,000,000/. of 
the Bank. It gave the Bank 100/. for 
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every 731. which was advanced; the sum 
was afterwards paid off by driblets, and 
the government replaced it at 83/., 95/., 
96/., and even 97/. three per cents.—He 
then pointed out the disadvantageous ope- 
ration of the sinking fund to the public, 
and entered into several statements to 
prove that it had lost 224,000,000/. since 
the institution of it by Mr. Pitt. Last 
year the unfunded debt had been reduced ; 
and he strongly protested against the right 
hon, gentleman’s risking such a crisis as 
that which occurred before, by keeping up 
so large an unfunded debt. It wasamost 
injurious plan, and ought not to be sanc- 
tioned by parliament. The finances pre- 
sented the double spectacle of a diminished 
income, and an increased expenditure. 
With respect to the reduction of two mil- 
lions of taxes, to which the right hon. 
gentleman had alluded, he begged to ask | 
whether the House would have agreed to that 
reduction if they had thought that it was 
to be followed by an annual addition of | 
two millions to the debt? By the course | 
pursued, our financial system was so com- | 
plicated, that it was impossible for any | 
man thoroughly to understand it. After | 
some observations on the measure of last | 
year, by which six millions had been paid | 
to the Bank of England to enable it to | 
meet any difficulties, the hon. gentleman 
repeated his protest against going on in 
this manner. If we had not the means of | 
meeting our expenditure, our only course 
was at once to reduce our expenditure. | 
Our expenditure might be reduced by five | 
or six millions, without inflicting injury 
upon any department of the public service. 
As to the expedition to Portugal, he con- 
demned it on principle. He condemned 
ministers for endeavouring to force a go- 
vernment on that country. Where was 
the majority—in the government, the peo- 
ple, or the army—in Portugal, to which 
the right hen. gentleman had looked for 
support? If the Portuguese wished to 
have a tyrannical government, in God’s 
name let them have it. But, we must 
suppott liberal principles forsocth! The 
right hon. gentleman was, it seemed, dis- 
playing a standard, round which all liberal 
men rallied. He had no objection to his doing 
So, if it was to be at his own expense ; but 
he had a great objection to his doing so 
at the expense of the country, at a time 
when the labouring classes were unable to 
obtain half a belly-full. If the right hon. 








gentleman did not state distinctly that our 
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troops were coming away from Portugal, 
he would bring the subject under the con- 
sideration of the House. It was not merel 

the loss of the million which had already 
been expended in this absurd undertaking 
that he lamented, but he was apprehen- 
sive of greater sacrifices, and he condemned 
the principle on which the proceeding had 
taken place. Such an expedition, the 
object of which was by domination and 
awe to influence a people in the choice of 
their government, was strongly contrasted 
with the former opinions of some of those 
who had supported it, when they declared 
that the people of every country ought to 
be left to their own choice in that respect. 
Until assurances were given of a speedy 
termination of this project, he would not 
sanction the vote of credit when brought 
forward, even if he were single in his op- 
position. He contended, that all our es- 
tablishments were much larger than our 
income warranted, and the wants of a free 
country required. He contrasted the ex- 
pense of the British with that of the Ame- 
rican government, eulogizing the univer- 
sality of suffrage by which the latter was 
supported, and praising the quiet manner 
in which large popular elections were de- 
cided under it by means of the vote by 
ballot. He maintained that it was not 
merely a dereliction of duty, but down- 
right inhumanity, for the House to allow 
matters to proceed in their present course. 
If the government wanted money to meet 
its expenditure, let it lay on new taxes : 
above all things, let it not suppose that it 
would not want taxes hereafter, because it 
had now obtained a loan. The time of 
reckoning would come; and therefore it 
was that he denounced the doctrines of 
the right hon. gentleman opposite to be as 
indefensibie in theory as they were ruinous 
in practice. He protested against the 
incorrect manner in which the right hon. 
gentleman had drawn up his average of 
our income and expenditure for the last 
five years. He contended, that the deficit 
in the revenue for the present year amount- 
ed to between 2,000,000. and 3,000,000/., 
and maintained that it was incumbent on 
the House to ask, whether there was likely 
to be a less deficit for the coming year. 
He insisted that the deficit would not be 
less, and that it ought to be paid off in- 
stantly, instead of being tided over, as the 
right hon. gentleman proposed, to the 
next year> In conclusion, he protested 
against the system which had been pro~ 
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posed that night, and called on the right 
hon. gentleman, if he wished to make him- 
self popular in the country, to put an end 
to that delusive humbug which was enti- 
tled the Sinking Fund. 

Lord Althorp said, that, although he 
was afraid that the right hon. gentleman 
was too sanguine in the expectations 
which he had that night opened to the 
House, still he could not agree with the 
hon. member for Montrose, in thinking 
that it was the duty of parliament to force 
the right hon, gentleman to take into im- 
mediate consideration the multifarious 
abstract questions to which he had alluded 


in his speech. It would not be fair to the 


right hon. gentleman to force him at pre- 
sent, new as he was in his present office, 
into an examination of them all in detail. 
He thought that, even if the House had 
the power, it would be bad policy to force 
him into it, so far as the mere question of 
economy was concerned. If the right 
hon. gentleman were permitted, during 
the prorogation, to examine into the finan- 
cial situation of the country, he would 
find that, the more he examined, the 
greater power he had to reduce the public 
establishments without injury to the public 
service. Ifthe right hon. gentleman were 
compelled to begin his examination imme- 
diately, he would be too cautious in the 
reductions he proposed; and the conse- 
quence would be, that the country would 
have less hopes than ever of obtaining any 
material relief. The right hon. gentleman 
had stated, that it was the intention of 
government to appoint a financial com- 
mittee next year. This was a proceeding 
of which he entirely approved ; because he 
believed that, in making this proposition, 
it was not intended to form a committee 
that would be a mere delusion on the 
public. To that committee he confessed 
he looked forward with great hope; for, if 
he did not expect, and if he should not 
hereafter find, that it recommended the 
strictest economy in every branch of the 
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constituted—if it had full powers to go 
into the whole expenditure of the country 
—there could be no doubt that plans of 
economy would be brought forward, and 
he trusted they would be adopted. 
Therefore he approved of ihe proposition 
which had been made by the right hon. 
gentleman, which would keep the financial 
system of the country in its present state 
for a short time, with a view to its future 
revision and reduction. He knew that the 
increasing the amount of the unfunded 
debt was very disadvantageous, and under 
other circumstances he should not agree 
to it; but, under the existing state of 
affairs, he thought it was the best thing 
that could be done for the country. 

Sir Henry Parnell said, that he was not 
one of those members, the hon. member 
for Aberdeen alluded to, as having with- 
drawn their support from his opposition to 
the sinking fund ; for he had voted against 
all his motions for abolishing it ; not that 
he thought it of any use as a sinking fund 
to pay off the national debt, but because 
he was of opinion, ihat in each year there 
ought to be a considerable surplus pro- 
vided for, over and above the actual ex- 
penditure. The events of this year proved 
the policy of having such a surplus; be- 
cause, in consequence of it, the great 
falling-off of the revenue had not been 
attended with any public inconyenieice. 
But the present plan of the sinking fund, 
he was ready to agree, ought to be altered. 
It was an entire failure as a means of 
an effectual redeeming of debt. No sub- 
ject was more deserving of the attention of 
ministers than the state of the debt: it 
was the great evil of our system; and now, 
that Mr. Pitt’s plan of paying it off had 
proved of no effect, he thought the time 
was arrived for carrying into execution the 
plan which he had produced in 1823, for 
securing the redemption of a considerable 
part of it, by converting perpetual an- 
nuities into terminable annuities. This 
plan had received the entire approbation 


public expenditure, it would be impossible | of Mr. Ricardo, as being the only one that 


for him to give his support to the adminis- 
tration. Whatever other advantages the 
country might gain by possessing the pre- 
sent ministers, he thought it right to state, 
distinctly and positively, that, if great 
economy were not introduced into all the 
estimates of the next year, he should feel 
himself obliged to withdraw his support 
from the government. If the proposed 
finance committee were properly and fairly 





would place a sinking fund out of the 
power of ministers ; and as one that would 
work beneficially and effectually in liqui- 
dating debt. He did not agree, that there 
was any weight in the objection which had 
been made to it, that it would not be 
practicable to obtain such a conversion of 
perpetual annuities into terminable annui- 
ties as would produce any great reduction 
of debt. The present price of Long Ans 
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nuities, did not justify such an opinion ; 
but now that the rate of interest was so 
low, and was daily falling, the public 
could well afford to give a premium on 
the conversion, in order to secure the great 
object of making sure of a considerable 
extinction of the debt, at certain fixed 
periods of time. A sinking fund of two 
millions a year, if spread over fifty to 
seventy and eighty years, would redeem 
several hundred millions of debt ; and this 
it would do without being exposed to be 
seized upon for the current expenses of 
the year, by any future ministers. If Mr. 
Pitt had made all his loans from 1793, in 
long annuities of fifty years or upwards, 
although he would have had to give a 
somewhat higher interest on them, they 
would have cost the country less than they 
have cost, when the interest combined 
with his sinking fund, and the rise of the 
funds are taken into consideration, and 
we should now be approaching fast to the 
periods when they would be falling in. 
If, instead of paying off the five per cents, 
in the manner in which they were paid, they 
had been converted into long annuities, 
the conversion might have been made on 
very favourable conditions, and the ex- 
tinction of so many millions of debt would 
have been secured. He trusted that no 
more time would be lost in giving effect to 
this plan of a sinking fund by long an- 
nuities; at least, an act should be passed, 
to give an opportunity to those persons 
who might prefer a terminable annuity, 
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paying a larger annual dividend to a per- | 


petual one, paying a smaller dividend, of 
obtaining one. In regard to the pressure 
of the debt on the prosperity of the coun- 
try, he did not consider it to be so great 
as many persons did. The debt was an 
evil only relatively ; that is, according to 
the ratio it bore to the wealth of the na- 
tion; and thus, after all that can be said or 
done towards redeeming it, the most per- 
fect sinking fund was a great accumula- 
tion of new wealth. The chancellor of 
the Exchequer had very ably and happily 
selected that point in a financial system 
which, of all the parts of it, was the most 
important ; namely, the power possessed 
by this country to accumulate wealth :' it 
was this power, that, with a proper 
management of our finances, would enable 
it to overcome all its difficulties, in respect 
to its existing or future expenditure; but 
this being the case, it above all things 
was the duty of parliament so to direct its 
VOL. XVII. 
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legislation, as to have no laws and no 
taxes that had the effect of retarding un- 
necessarily the progress of accumulation. 
Every existing restriction of trade, and 
every existing tax, ought to be tried by 
this test ; namely, the effect it produced 
in retarding accumulation; and, whenever 
any new measure relating to trade or taxa- 
tion is proposed to the House, the merits 
of it should be judged of by its probable 
influence in retarding accumulation. The 
whole Statute-book, as totradeand finance, 
ought to be revised on this principle; so 
that every thing should be done that can be 
done to promote the accumulation of capital, 
and in this way diminish the pressure of the 
debt. It was in consequence of the igno- 
rance of the importance of this great and 
fundamental principle, that almost all past 
legislation on matters of trade and finance 
was so injurious to the best interests of 
the public. To this ignorance was to 
be attributed the Corn-laws ; the system 
of Protecting duties ; the Timber duties ; 
the duties on East-India Sugar; and that 
charter of monopoly which _ prevailed 
through all our commercial legislation. 
The hon. baronet said, that he could not 
agree with the member for Aberdeen, that 
there existed no hopes of improvement in 
the country. On the contrary, it was un- 
questionable, that trade and manufactures 
were recovering from their late great de- 
pression. According to all past experi- 
ence, we were now justified in looking 
forward to great improvement. The ex- 
treme state of distress in which trade had 
| lately been, would, according to what had 
| often before happened, be followed by a 
; gradual advance towards extreme pros- 
| perity; and we might reasonably expect 
| to see very prosperous times again before 
| long. As to the Dead-weight, there never 
| appeared to him any difficulty in making 
it intelligible; because it was nothing 
more or less than a plan of borrowing a 
great many millions of money. It was in- 
vented in 1822, in order to avoid the ne- 
cessity of making a great reduction in our 
expenditure ; and it was now very fortu- 
nate that it was coming to a close, and 
that we were to lose the receipt of two 
millions a year, in consequence of the 
bargain with the Bank beimg to expire 
next year; because thiscircumstance would 
be a good guarantee that we should now 
have an effectual plan of retrenchment 
adopted. He gave the chancellor of the 
Exchequer full credit for sincerity, when 
20 
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he declared his intention to propose a 
committee of finance in the next session. 
He looked forward to such a course as 
the means of securing a very considerable 
reduction in our expenditure: he was 
certain such a reduction was practicable ; 
and he thought it augured favourably of 
our future prospects when the finance 
minister adopted the course of submitting 
his views of retrenchment to the free ex- 
amination of a committee of this House. 

Colonel Davies said, that, unless minis- 
ters were determined to support every re- 
duction that could be effected in the public 
expenditure, it was impossible that the 
country could go on, or that its commerce 
and manufactures could attain the high 
situation at which they would unquestion- 
ably arrive, if the active industry of the 
people was left unimpeded. He did not 
feel disposed to adopt the tone of censure 
towards the right hon. gentleman, which 
had been used by his hon. friend. In his 
opinion, the right hon. gentleman had 
made a very fair and candid statement. 
They were not to expect from the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer a disadvantageous 
exposition of the finances of the country. 
The right hon. gentleman, by taking a 
straight-forward course, and meeting the 
difficulties of the country boldly, would 
do more to strengthen his power, and to 
secure an honourable popularity, than he 
could possibly effect by resorting to those 
miserable expedients which other ministers 
had been weak enough to adopt. 

Lord Milton said, he could not arraign 
ministers as the hon. member for Aberdeen 
had done, because they had not come 
down with some specific plan of finance; 
because, if there were any time when it was 
less possible to do so than another, the 
present was that time. Although the 
country was beginning to recover from that 
state of prostration to which it had been 
reduced for more than two years, yet it had 
not regained that tone of calm tranquillity 
that would enable the government to enter 
immediately into an extended revision of 
its resources, and to propose such measures 
as they might confidently call on parliament 
to sanction. When he looked back to 
what had taken place within the last few 
years, he felt it was greatly to be deplored, 
that the public expenditure had not only not 
been greatly decreased, but had been con- 
siderably augmented. For this, however, 
that House was quite as much to blame as 
the government. As to the right hon. 
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gentleman, he should do him injustice if 
he thought he would shrink from proposing 
to the committee to be appointed next year 
the reductions which were called for b 

the state of the country. But, if he meant 
to do this, he must brace himself up against 
all applications ; he must put on the whole 
armour of denial to the claims made upon 
him; but, aboye all things, he must resist 
the importunities of those who possessed 
parliamentary influence in that House. He 
was aware that there was nothing more 
difficult, in the situation in which the right 
hon. gentleman was placed, than to resist 
the applications to which he was exposed. 
It would not be parliamentary in him to 
make any more direct allusion to those 
applications. He trusted, however, that 
under the auspices of the right hon. gen- 
tleman such claims would be resisted, and 
that reductions would be made in the 
public expenditure. With respect to the 
sinking fund, he thought it a great delusion 
to imagine that that fund was to be kept 
up by an addition of taxation upon the 
country. It was one of the great errors of 
Mr. Pitt’s system, that the people should 
be taxed to buy up a debt standing at four 
or five per cent interest, when it was clear 
that that money, if left to fructify in the 
pockets of the people, would be productive 
of infinitely more benefit to the country. 

Sir J. Newport said, that, from the ap- 
pointment of a finance committee, it might 
be confidently expected, that the public 
expenditure would be diminished, and the 
revenue be rendered more productive. With 
respect to Portugal, if there were only one 
man in the House to support the right hon. 
gentleman in the course he had taken, he 
would be that man. It was impossible that 
we could havetaken any other course, con- 
sistently with honour and good faith. 

Mr. Brougham confessed that, after the 
most minute attention he was capable of 
giying to it, he was perfectly satisfied with 
the mode in which the chancellor of the 
Exchequer was about to provide for the 
exigencies of the year. He could not, 
therefore, concur entirely in what had 
fallen from his hon. friend, the member for 
Aberdeen; and he was the rather unable 
to concur with him, because he had not 
been fortunate enough, with all the atten- 
tion he had paid, to follow his hon. friend, 
with that certainty as to his hon. friend’s 
conclusions, which he had generally been 
able to do, when his hon. friend had 
favoured the House with his luminous 
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statements. As he understood the plan of 
the right hon. gentleman, it was this—to 
raise a sum of 3,000,0002. to supply the 
exigencies of the public service. It was 
one thing whether this sum should be 
raised at all, and another as to how it 
should be raised. Assuming, however, it 
was necessary that the sum should be 
raised, there were but three conceivable 
ways in which it could be done. The first 
mode was by raising new taxes, the second 
by funding, and the third was that pro- 
posed by the right hon. gentleman, which, 
as he understood it, was to increase the 
unfunded debt. To raise the money by 
taxes was, he apprehended, on every ac- 
count, most objectionable. Many years 
ago he had opposed the policy of one of 
the right hon. gentleman’s predecessors in 
his present office, in imposing new taxes. 
He te then urged, that for every sum of 
money which was raised by the imposition 
of a new tax, there would be a proportion- 
ate falling-off in some other existing tax, 
or rather a general falling-off in the whole 
of the existing taxes; so that no increase 
of revenue would be derived, whilst the 
country would be incumbered with the ad- 
ditional charge and machinery for collect- 
ing the new impost. In 1819, when it 
was deemed necessary (erroneously he 
thought) to raise 3,000,000/. of money, in 
consequence of the measure then adopted 
for restoring the currency to a sound state, 
he declared that to raise that sum by levy- 
ing new taxes, was the worst expedient 
that could be resolved upon. He then 
warned the government of theinexpediency 
of increasing the burthens of the country, 
after its sinews had been relaxed by the 
weight imposed on it, and the sources of 
taxation weakened by the constant drains 
which had been made upon them. Could 
he, or any other man, who held that lan- 
guage in 1819, now, in 1827, consistently 
propound the raising of new taxes, when 
it was on all hands admitted, that the state 
of the country was not such as to induce 
any minister to add to its burthens? He 
did not think, that any person who took a 
rational view of the subject could advocate 
the imposition‘of 3,000,000/. of new taxes. 
He had always thought, that the system of 
raising money by loan, how grievously so- 
ever it might have been abused by being 
carried to excess, could, on some occa- 
sions, be resorted to consistently with the 
soundest policy. If a sum of money 
should be required at a moment when the 
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resources of the country were labouring 
under temporary depression, owing to the 
exhaustion resulting from former drains 
or to passing distress—that was a state of 
things which justified, nay, called for, a 
recurrence to the system of raising money 
by loan. Ifthe money must be had, it 
was much easier for the country to furnish 
the smaller sum to pay the interest, than 
to supply the larger sum of the principal. 
Having decided against raising the money 
at present required, by taxes, he now came 
to consider whether it was most expedient 
to raise it by funding, or by increasing the. 
unfunded debt. It was a fact known to 
every one who could read the price cur- 
rent, that the three per cents were at pre- 
sent at eighty-four; that was, sixteen per 
cent below par, whilst Exchequer bills were 
at 50s. premium. It was evident, there- 
fore, that, if government funded, they would 
do so at a disadyantage, and that if they 
purchased Exchequer bills, they would buy 
at an advantage. The difference between 
resorting to an issue of Exchequer bills 
and to funding would be, that the former 
measure would cost the country 90,000/. 
annually for interest, and the latter would 
cost it 120,000/. A party holding Exche- 
quer bills received 10s. less than the holder 
of the other security. 

Mr. Hume.—Yes; but he receives the 
difference when he sells again. 

Mr. Brougham.—Aye, when he sold 
out again; that was if he knew as well 
as his hon. friend when to sell out; and 
if he knew as well as his hon. friend what 
he was to get when he did sell out. But 
the seller, in such case, could not be sup- 
posed to be possessed of as much know- 
edge as his hon. friend [a laugh]. He 
was perfectly satisfied with the promise of 
a finance committee in the ensuing year. 
He looked to the Report of that commit- 
tee for the greatest and most important 
information with respect to the debt, the 
taxes, and the public expenditure. If, as 
was the case, some good was derived from 
the finance committee of 1817, as well as 
from that appointed in Mr. Pitt’s time, 
he hoped he was not too sanguine in ex- 
pecting much more benefit from that of 
next session, when he took into account 
the better light, on matters of trade and 
finance, which had broken into that House, 
and diffused itself throughout the country, 
since the appointment of the former com- 
mittees. When he recollected the great 
errors which had been recently swept 
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away, touching commercial policy—when 
he recollected that the doctrine which he 
had had the honour of propounding and 
illustrating by the well-known saying of 
Dean Swift (that, in the customs and ex- 
cise, two and two did not make four, but 
sometimes only three, and sometimes not 
even two)—namely, that additional tax- 
ation did not always increase the revenue, 
but sometimes caused a defalcation— 
when he recollected, that this doctrine 
had been, of late years, recognized, and 


when he remembered, also, that the re- | 


duction or repeal of some taxes had 
already, in certain instances, augmented 
the revenue—when he contemplated the 
improvement which was taking place in 
the various branches of knowledge through- 
out the country, and when he looked at 
the light which was slowly, temperately, 
but surely, breaking within the walls of 
parliament, and dispelling the darkness 
which they had once sat in, he must con- 





fess that he looked forward with hope to | 
the result of the labours of the committee | 
of next session. The chancellor of the | 
Exchequer had, in his opinion, acted 
wisely in not holding forth any exaggerated 
expectation on that subject ; and he had 
done well in not giving too flourishing, too 
picturesque, an account of the state of 
the financial resources of the country. He 
had heard enough of budget statements 
to induce him to distrust all accounts of 
extraordinary prosperity, from persons in 
the peculiarly suspicious situation of a 
minister of finance, coming down with his 
budget and asking for supplies. He had, 
however, more satisfactory means of arriv- 
ing at a knowledge of the state of the 
country, than any statement from the | 
ministry. He was in the habit of receiving | 
communications from persons in the manu- | 
facturing districts, who were not inclined 

to give exaggerated views of affairs. From | 
the descriptions which those persons gave | 
him of the state of the country, he had, 

within the last six weeks, for the first time 

during eighteen months, discovered the 

tokens of a permanent and very gradual, | 
and, therefore, he thought trustworthy, 

improvement. Before he sat down, he 

might be allowed to express a hope, that 

the government and the finance committee | 
of next session would turn their attention | 
to a tax which operated on publications. 

The tax was equally oppressive to the , 
readers of publications, and to the manu- 

facturers of that commodity (to use the | 
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phrase which would be understood in a 
committee on the subject of finance), and 
had a strong tendency to discourage cheap 
publications containing useful knowledge. 
Those cheap publications were alread 

(without the burthen of this tax) under 
proper restriction, by which he meant, not 
the restriction of a new and unnecessary 
law, but that of the old law, which armed 
the Crown with abundant power for pun- 
ishing blasphemy, sedition, and immo- 
rality. The universal dissemination of 
useful practical knowledge he looked upon 
to be one of the greatest blessings which 
the upper classes of society could confer 
upon the country. If the tax could be 
taken off, or, at least, so reduced as not 
to affect the publications to which he 
alluded, he was convinced that, in a short 
time, the revenue would gain, rather than 
lose, by the measure. It was well known 
that, under the existing law, no publica- 
tion, consisting only of one sheet, which 
contained an article of news, could issue 
from the press without a stamp. He was 
a member of a society which had made 
narrow inquiries into this subject; and 
the result of those inquiries was, that some 
classes, and by far the most ignorant, and 
therefore, the most in need of information, 
had no possible means of obtaining access 
to it, except through the medium of what 
were commonly called newspapers. Now, 
if only the fourth or eighth part of a sheet 
of a cheap publication were to be appro- 
priated to news, and the other parts de- 
voted to useful knowledge, which might 
be bound up and permanently kept, in- 
formation would thus be conveyed into 
every farmer’s house, into every manu- 
facturer’s cot, and into every peasant’s 
hovel. He was confident that such would 
be the result; for such had already been 
the result when the experiment had been 
tried. The tax was more than fifty per 
cent on the general value of publications. 
Another point of considerable importance 
would be, to allow cheap publications to 
be sent by post, free of expense, or ata 
trifling cost. In France and America a 
very liberal policy was observed in this 
respect. In France, all useful publica- 
tions were allowed to be sent by post upon 
payment of only half a sous; and in 
America, upon payment of a cent, or half 
a farthing. Were a similar regulation 
adopted in this country, prodigious benefit 
would result from it. How greatly would 
it promote the diffusion of useful know- 
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ledge all over the country. He would: say 
to the government, “ Be not afraid of 
sedition; a good government has nothing 
to fear. If writers be seditious, better 
your measures. If you are afraid of the 
twilight in which you still sit, let in more 
light. Be assured, that no diffusion of 
light can act otherwise upon a good go- 
vernment than to strengthen and assist it ; 
while it will, at the same time, better the 
people in point of morals and religion, and 
render them more firm in their allegiance.” 
He had flung out these observations, be- 
cause he had thought them well deserving 
of consideration; and he hoped and ex- 
pected, that, in the quarter to which 
they were addressed, they would meet 
with the attention they deserved. Hav- 
ing disposed of this subject, he felt it 
necessary to refer to a circumstance which 
was, in some degree, connected with it,— 
he alluded to the motion made last night 
for the repeal of an act passed in trouble- 
some times, which he certainly wished was 
no longer to be found on the Statute-book. 
In bringing forward that motion, he 
thought the hon. member for Aberdeen 
had acted unadvisedly, though, doubtless, 
with pure motives. In so acting, the hon. 
member had taken up what he (Mr. 
Brougham) had declined proceeding with ; 
for he had, early in the session, given a 
vague notice of his intention to move for 
a repeal of the act. He was surprised to 
find that his absence from the House last 
night had been made the subject of some 
comment. He thought it rather hard that 
his absence on such an occasion should 
be made a matter of reproach to him. He 
had heard that his offspring was to be 
taken from him, and treated not very 
tenderly ; was it, then, surprising that he 
should stay away, and not feast his eyes 
with seeing his child mangled by the 
honourable member for Aberdeen? It 
was too much for human nature to bear 
such a sight [a laugh.] Even savage ani- 
mals felt attachment to their young; and 
why should not a legislator have the same 
affection for his offspring? He could not 
then come to witness what he foresaw 
must take place. If any of the gentlemen 
opposite who expressed their surprise at 
his absence last night would promise to 
support his child when he himself intro- 
duced it, he would come and see that it 
had fair play. But when the hon. member 
for Aberdeen, contrary to his express 
desire, (for he had begged and prayed of 
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the hon. member not to touch his child), 
chose to drag his offspring into the House 
last night, and to dandle it something in 
the manner that a lion would dandle a 
kid, and to behave in such a way as to 
raise up against the unfortunate child the 
hands of no less than a hundred and twenty 
persons, whilst only ten stepped forward 
in its defence, it was not to be expected 
he could endure so distressing a sight. He 
was certain of what would happen, when 
once the hon. member for Aberdeen took 
a fancy to his child. He protested against 
his child being handled by the hon. member ; 
but it wasaliof no use. If he had brought 
the subject forward himself, he would have 
disconnected the question about the press 
and the diffusion of knowledge, from that 
of the Six Acts ; because he knew that, if 
he united them, he should have no chance 
of obtaining the support of the House. 
For the reasons he had stated, therefore, 
he had abstained from being present at the 
mournful ceremony of last night [a laugh]. 
It was a mistake to suppose that he had 
supported every motion which had been 
made for the repeal of any of the Six Acts. 
Motions for the repeal of the Seditious 
Meetings Act, the Seizure of Arms Act, and 
the Transportation for Libel bill, were made 
when he sat on the seats opposite; and 
on all those occasions he had absented 
himself from the House, because he 
thought that those measures had produced. 
no bad effect; although when they were 
originally proposed he had spoken, and 
the House had listened to him till three 
o’clock in the morning (a painful ceremony, 
doubtless, for the House, and he could 
assure them far from being a pleasing task 
to the speaker), in opposition to their 
enactment. His absence last night was 
not accidental, nor was it occasioned by 
the occupations of business. The fact 
was, he had gone out to dinner, and, had 
he been so inclined, might as easily have 
come down to the House as have gone 
where he did. Moreover, he would say, 
that as often as a motion of his was made 
by another member, when he did not 
approve of it, so often would he take leave 
to absent himself from the discussions. 

The several resolutions were then agreed 
to. 


Frivo.ovs Arrests Birt.] Mr. 
Hume moved the second reading of this 
Mesne Process bill. 


The Solicitor-General opposed the bill, 
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He thought it contained too sweeping a 
remedy, and was calculated to introduce 
an entirely new machinery into the system 
of law, which at that late period of the 
session was objectionable. He should 
therefore move, “‘ that the bill be read a 
second time this day six months.” 

Mr. Hume expressed his surprise that 
the learned gentleman should oppose his 
bill, whilst he was introducing another bill 
on precisely the same principle, but which, 
being limited to sums under 20/., did not 
go far enough. 

The Attorney-General remarked in terms 
of some severity, upon the ignorance, both 
of the Seotch and English law, displayed 
by the hon. mover. The bill itself had 
scarcely a single clause which could be 
called intelligible, and seemed to be the 
composition of some writer of the signet, 
rather than of a lawyer possessed of ex- 
perience adequate to such a difficult task. 
The difference between simple and specialty 
debts, and between arrest on mesne pro- 
cess and execution after final judgment, 
were every where confounded. He was 
quite ready to admit that he thought the 
amount of debts for which arrest should 
be permitted ought to be extended. He 
even thought that 100/. would be a sum 
to which such arrests might be restricted ; | 
but he would by no means propose hastily 
such an alteration in the existing law. 
The House would remember that these 
laws were made for creditors, rather than 
for debtors; and he cautioned the hon. 
gentleman not to trust entirely to the in- 
formation which he obtained by means of 
correspondence with persons confined in 
gaols. The ground on which he resisted 
the bill was, that it proposed to substitute 
the law of Scotland for that which prevailed 
in this country. 

The amendment of the Solicitor-general | 
was then put and agreed to. The bill was | 
cofisequently lost. 
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The Solicitor-General moved the second 
reading of this bill. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, he had received | 
notice of a petition which his constituents | 
were about to entrust to him, against the 
bill. He hoped, therefore, that an oppor- | 
tunity wouid be afforded to allow their 
sentiments to be heard. The bill made a. 
most serious alteration upon the subject. | 
If the hon. member would consent to take 
thé discuséioi upon it in the committee, | 


‘were now deprived of their 
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he had no objection to allow the bill to be 
read a second time. —_- 

The Solicitor-General consented to adopt 
that course. 

Mr. Hume observed upon the absurdity 
displayed by the Solicitor-general in stp- 
porting this bill, and objecting to the one 
just thrown out. 

Mr. J. Wood hoped the Solicitor- 
general would turn his atterition to the 
evils resulting from that expensive writ, 
the special original. He had lately heard 
of a gentleman who was compelled to pay 
171. and costs for a debt of 90/. He un- 
derstood the objection of the hon. member 
for Westminster would be founded principal- 
ly upoii the condition of thé county courts, 
and upon their not afforditig any adequate 
remedy to the creditor. Ashe understood, 
however, that those coutts were about to 
be improved, he was conivirited that the 
bill would be productive of much good, 
both in checking the giving of credit aid 
relieving the poor from vexatious distraints. 

After a few words from the Attorney- 
general and Mr. Davies Gilbert, 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, he was one of 
those whom the hon. member for Bodmyn, 
and his Majesty’s Attorney-general would 
find difficult to convince, that a poor man 
was not as much entitled toa legal remedy 
against persons withholding a small sum 
due to him, as a rich man was against the 
debtor to a larger amount. 

The bill was read a second time. 


Coventry Macisrracy Biti.] Mr. 
Secretary Bourne presented a petition 
from Coventry, in favour of the bill for 
giving concurrent jurisdiction to the Ma- 
gistrates of Warwickshire in regulating the 
elections for that city. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, he was 
perfectly convinced the introduction of tlie 
Warwickshire magistracy was a wrong nian- 


_ ner of dealing with the question, and that 


the only proper step to be taken against 
the recurrence of the violences which had 
so frequently occurred in Coventry, would 
be the restoration of its ancient charter, 
in the place of that of James the 2nd, 
ahd giving votes to those fréeholders who 
elective 
franchise, by having been transferred from 
the cotinty of Warwick to the city of 
Coveiitry. 

Ordered to lie on the table, and to bé 
printed. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 6. 


Turner’s Nuxuity oF Marriace 
Bruu.] A bill “to declare void an al- 
leged marriage between Ellen Turner, an 
infant, and Edward Gibbon Wakefield ” 
being brought from the Lords, 

Mr. Peel said, he rose to move the first 
reading of a bill which had come down to 
that House from the Lords, the object of 
which was, to afford a very unusual remedy 
for a wrong of, he was happy to say, very 
rare occurrence. The object of the bill 
was, to declare null an alleged marriage 
between Miss Turner and Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield. The circumstances of this case 
were so notorious, that it would be un- 
necessary to enter into a detail of the 
arts, the fraud, the forgery, and the vil- 
lainy, which had been practised; and, 
in consequence of which, the peace of a 
most respectable family had been, for a 
time, disturbed. This, it was well-known 
to most who heard him, had not been 
done to gratify any other passion than 
avarice—to gratify the basest avarice by 
the basest means. ‘The chief agent in this 
detestable offence, was then enduring a 
punishment by no way adequate—entirely 
disproportioned—to his offence. The 
sentence which had been pronounced on 
him was a strong proof of the imperfection 
of human legislation. Three years im- 
prisonment fell very short indeed of the 
punishment which ought to follow such a 
crime. Hundreds of delinquents, much 
less guilty than Wakefield—without the 
advantages of education which he possess- 
ed—had been convicted of capital felonies, 
and had forfeited their lives. The object 
of the measure sent down by the Lords 
was, to prevent further injury from being 
sustained by that family which had already 
so cruelly suffered ; and he was persuaded 
there would not be the slightest hesitation 
on the part of the House in assisting to 
make the only reparation which the injured 
parties could receive, by clearing up all 
doubts on the subject at issue. In point 
of fact, the circumstances of the case were 
such, that nothing but a legislative pro- 
ceeding could fully relieve them. Miss 
Turner could not appear in an Ecclesiastical 
court; because she could not be allowed 
to give the evidence necessary for the 
establishment of her suit. On the trial of 
Wakefield her evidence was admissible ; 
because that trial was a criminal} proceed- 


Turner’s Nullity of Marriage Bill. 
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ing on the part of the Crown. But, in an 
Ecclesiastical court, Miss Turner would be 
considered as a witness who had an im- 
portant interest in the result of the trial, 
and the court would not receive her 
evidence. Under these circumstances, 
the House would not hesitate in giving her 
that relief, which a court of law could 
not give. But he would own that, if 
Miss Turner were not competent, after 
the injury she had sustained, he, for one, 
would not hesitate to supply this ex- 
traordinary remedy to such a case of ex- 
traordinary injustice. He begged the 
House to consider that the young lady 
had attained only the age of sixteen; and 
he would ask, what gentleman would turn 
round and bid her apply to Ecclesiastical 
courts for that assistance, for which she 
now applied to the House of Commons? 
If that were to be the answer, she would 
find herself, in the first instance, compelled 
to apply to the Consistory court. From 
this an appeal would lie to the Court of 
Arches; and thence the applicant might 
be obliged to resort to the Court of 
Delegates. The conduct of Wakefield 
was a sufficient proof that the detestable 
avatice which had induced him to per- 
petrate the crime would prompt him to 
avail himself of these dilatory proceedings, 
to postpone to the utmost the termination 
of the transaction. He might be able to 
do this for three years. In the interim, he 
would take advantage of any accident that 
might arise, to harass the suitor, or benefit 
himself. The circumstances of the case 
were, in every respect, so extraordinary, 
that it would be unjust to expose the 
party to any risk of having the most per- 
fect justice denied or delayed.  In- 
dependently of the personal interests of the 
party, there were circumstances which 
were well worthy the consideration of the 
legislature. He alluded to the state of 
the law of Scotland with respect to mar- 
riages. * In the course of the trial of 
Wakefield, it was held by the sheriff depute, 
that, notwithstanding the gross fraud 
practised upon Miss Turner—notwith- 
standing the fact that if the marriage had 
been completed in England, Wakefield 
would have been exposed to capital punish- 
ment—still the contract was valid accord- 
ing to the Scotch law. That witness 
went so far as to say, that in Scotland 
no fraud in either of the contracting par- 
ties would warrant the Scotch courts to 
set aside a marriage. Jf this were so, it 
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did appear to him that some effectual 
remedy should be speedily provided. But 
that was a matter of consideration to be 
reserved to a future opportunity. He 
trusted thatthe House would give to the in- 
jured party the remedy she asked for. There 
was a direct precedent for such an act. He 
was happy to say it was so remote as one 
hundred and forty years’ standing ; in 1690, 
* there was a precedent of an act, which dis- 
solved the marriage of Miss Wharton with 
the brother of the duke of Argyle, under 
circumstances not altogether dissimilar. 
In that precedent alluded to, the act had 
originated in the Commons; and being 
passed by the Lords, the marriage was set 
aside. Itwas nearly fifteen months sincethe 
crime of Wakefield had been perpetrated ; 
and it was desirable that the sufferings of 
the injured parties should be relieved. The 
expenses of Mr. Turner, in bringing the 
parties to trial had been little short of 
10,0007. The expense, however, was 
the lightest part of the consideration. 
The dreadful anxiety to which he had 
been exposed was more to be commiserated. 
The House would bear these things in 
mind ; and would reflect how much the 
evils would be aggravated, if, by a refusal 
of relief, they sent the case to be argued 
for three years in a court of law. They 
would surely give this young lady redress, 
rather than let the villainy of Wakefield 
triumph. 
The bill was read a first time. 


Granp Jury PRESENTMENTS OF 
IrELAND.] Mr. G. Dawson rose to call 
- the attention of the House to the subject 
of Grand Jury Presentments in Ireland. 
The enormous levies of money by grand 
juries in Ireland had increased from year 
to year, until they had arrived to an 
extent which required the attention of par- 
liament. From returns made to the 
House, it appeared that, in 1803, there 
was levied, under the Grand Jury laws in 
Ireland, no less than 470,106/. in one 
year. But what would the House say, 
when they were told that this ratio had 
been doubled since that period? The 
amount of presentments levied by grand 
juries in 1825, was 880,478/.; and in 
1826, it was 814,731/. There were no 
funds so badly laid out, or worse account- 
ed for. These assessments were like a 


land-tax ; but more oppressive in their 
nature, more unjust in their collection, and 
more unsatisfactary in their expenditure. 
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This money was not intrusted to persons 
responsible for its application; and the 
only qualification for a grand juryman in 
Ireland was, a freehold of 40s. a year. 
There was not one single part of the sys- 
tem that was not liable to the strongest 
objection, whilst the whole of the evils 
were augmented by the sheriffs of each 
county. In England, the duty of the 
sherifis was solely confined to offences in 
which the public peace was concerned, 
whilst in Ireland, they appointed those 
who levied the taxes. This power, as 
might be supposed, was not always exer- 
cised in the most faithful manner. After 
stating a variety of instances of the evils 
arising out of the system, and pointing 
out the special objections to the present 
mode of proceeding, the hon. gentleman 
concluded by moving, ‘‘ That a Select 
Committee be appointed to consider 
what provisions it may be expedient to 
establish for regulating Grand Jury Pre- 
sentments in Ireland.” 

After a few words in support of the mo- 
tion, from Mr. 8. Rice, Mr. Goulburn, and 
Mr. V. Fitzgerald, it was agreed to, and 
a committee appointed. 


Secret Service Money. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, June 7, 


Secret Service Money.] Lord 
Ellenborough said, that, from the account 
of Secret Service Money laid on the table, 
it appeared that, during the last four years, 
203,0002. had been issued from the Trea- 
sury, while, in the four preceding years, 
only 145,000/. had been expended for 
that purpose. Here, then, was an excess, 
during the last four years, of 58,000/. ; 
and their lordships would naturally be led 
to inquire, whether there was any thing in 
the state of European politics to account 
for this excess. In 1820, no less than 
three national revolutions had taken place 
on the continent ; while the last three or 
four years had been distinguished for the 
uninterrupted tranquillity which prevailed 
in Europe. It appeared, therefore, that 
our expenses for secret service varied in 
the inverse proportion of the tranquillity 
of the continent. He wished to know 
whether the noble secretary had any ob- 
jection to lay before the House a return of 
the sums issued for secret service up to 
the present period. 

Viscount Dudley and Ward.—My no- 





ble friend asks me to explain the cause of 
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the difference between the expenditure of 
secret service money in the last four years, 
and that of the four preceding years. 
Now, how is it possible to give such an 
explanation, without entering into a pub- 
lic detail of the applications of a secret 
service? I need scarcely remind my no- 
ble friend that such a detail would be in- 
consistent with the very nature of the ser- 
vice. It is, no doubt, generally true, that 
the application of the public money should 
be publicly accounted for; and that, with 
respect to the details of every branch of 
expenditure, except that which is now the 
subject of the noble lord’s inquiries, the 
public are entitled to the utmost possible 
satisfaction. If my noble friend thinks the 
disposal of a few thousand pounds cannot 
be trusted to the honour and to the oath of 
him whose duty it is to apply them to the 
public service, let him pursue the fair and 
manly course which such a conviction 
ought to suggest. Let him say at once, 
that the ,head of the department in ques- 
tion is unworthy of all trust and confi- 
dence ; and bring forward a motion, pray- 
ing his majesty to dismiss him from his 
councils. My noble friend has also asked 
me, whether I have any objection to give 
a return, up to the present time, of the 
issues from the Treasury on account of se- 
cret service. I confess that there is a 
considerable objection, in point of princi- 
ple, to furnishing statements of issues from 
the Treasury, on account of secret service, 
for short periods; because such statements 
are calculated to afford a clue to the way 
in which the money has been employed. 
If such a clue be given, it is by so much 
the less a secret service, and by possibility 
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the whole advantage that might arise out | 


of the application of the money, may be 
lost to the public by such a disclosure. 
Although the production of such accounts 
for short periods is objectionable upon 
principle, | believe I may, without injury 
to the public service, consent to the pro- 
duction of an account of the issues from 
the Treasury up to the last quarter. It 
may not be improper for me to remark, 
that at this period of political excitement, 
when persons disregarding facts, and ac- 
tuated by no fair or rational principles, 
were induced to have recourse to specula- 
tions and misrepresentations, a rumour has 
been put forth, that a part of the secret 
service money has been employed to buy 
the press. The assertion has been made so 
broadly and unequivocally out of doors, 
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that I think it right to advert to it. Your 
lordships are aware that, in strictness, [ 
can have no knowledge of the details of 
the secret service, previously to my coming 
into office. At the end of the year the 
account is sworn to by the Secretary of 
State, and there is an end of it; the same 
thing takes place when a Secretary of 
State goes out of office. I have no regu- 
lar cognizance of the details, therefore, 
previously to my coming into office. I 
did, however, inquire; the documents were 
still preserved, and the inspection of those 
documents has left upon my mind the 
strongest conviction, that not one shilling 
has been applied to the purpose of influ- 
encing any portion of the press of this 
country. I have felt myself called upon, 
for the sake of the public, and in justice 
to the character of the person who now 
bears the highest office in the state, to say 
thus much. With respect to the issues 
not corresponding with the parliamentary 
grants, I may observe, that where the ex- 
penditure in any number of years appears 
to exceed the grants in that time, the dif- 
ference is met by surplusses from former 
grants. 

The Marquis of Londonderry asked the 
noble viscount, whether he had any ob- 
jection to distinguish between the portion 
of secret service money expended abroad, 
and that appropriated to the public service 
at home ? 

Viscount Dudley and Ward said, he 
was restrained, by a sense of public duty, 
from answering the question. If, upon 
his silence, the noble marquis founded any 
inference unfavourable to the right hon. 
gentleman at the head of the government, 
he could only say, that his suspicions 
were most unjust and unfounded. He 
would not be the minister to answer, for 
the first time, a question calculated to 
cast an imputation upon the government 
to which he belonged—an imputation 
which not even the utmost violence of 
party could justify. 

Viscount Strangford said, he had been 
so entirely unconnected with politics dur- 
ing the whole course of his public life, that 
he should be the last man to obtrude any 
observations upon their lordships, in any 
matter which had reference exclusively to 
party considerations. He might, however, 
be allowed to say, that an experience of 
nearly five-and-twenty years, passed in the 
king’s service in almost half the courts of 
Europe, had giyen him something like a 
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practical and technical knowledge of the 
subject on which the noble baron had ad- 
dressed the House. It was to him a mat- 
ter of the most complete indifference to 
which side of the House his opinions 
might be acceptable, or otherwise, so long 
as he obeyed the plain dictates of truth 
and justice. He had served his majesty 
under nine different Secretaries of State 
for Foreign Affairs, and he felt himself 
bound to aver, that he had never known 
any minister exercise over the particular 
bratich of experiditure in question, a more 
scrupulous and vigilant control, or sur- 
round it with more efficient safeguards, 
than the right hon. person who lately pre- 
sided over the Foreign Department. He 
had served under the orders of that riglit 
hon. gentleman in five different courts. 
Their lordships were aware that, as long as 
human nature remained what it was, occa- 
sions would arise, in the conduct of the 
king’s affairs, in which application to that 
potent engine, secret service money, was 
indispensable. As far, however; as his 
experience had gone, he could assure their 
lordships, that whenever those occasions 
arose, no administrator of the fund could 
be more cautious in its employment, than 
the right hon. gentleman, or more alive to 
the principle, that the public money ought 
never to be expended on such occasions 
without a quid pro quo. He felt it his 
duty to bear this, he believed unsuspected, 
testimony to the right hon. gentleman, 
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Lord Goderich believed the noble mar- 
quis had exhibited the first instance ever 
known, of calling upon a mitister of the 
Crown to state what advice he had given 
with respect to persons holding offices 
under the Crown, before such advice had 
been givenand taken. He, for one, would 
not compromise what was due to the king’s 
prerogative by answering the question. It 
was competent to the king to appoint 
whom he pleased to situations in his house- 
hold, and to remove whom he pleased 
from those situations ; and he did not con- 
ceive it to be at all a part of the duty of 
the government to state, why his majesty 
had exercised his undoubted prerogative. 
He thought he could refer the rioble miar- 
quis to a case in which riod such explana- 
tion had been given. 

Lord Delawar owed it to their lordships 
and to himself to state, that, in conse- 
quence of the vote he had given on the 
question of the amendment of the noble 
duke (of Wellington), he had felt it his 
duty to follow up that vote, by resigning 
the situation he held in his majesty’s house- 
hold. But he had taken that course, 
without receiving any intimation from any 
person whatever. 

The House then resolved itself into a 
committee on the bill. 

The Earl of Malmesbury referred to a 
suggestion which he had thrown out on a 
former night, of admitting foreign corn by 
instalments. He thought it would be very 


and he had no other motive in making it | possible to admit monthly instalments, to be 
but his regard for truth and justice, which | regulated by the price. For example, if the 


otight to be superior to all other feelings 
and considerations whatever. 


Corn Bixzi.] Lord Goderich moved 
that the House resolve itself into a com- 
mittee on the Corn Bill. 

The Marquis of Londonderry wished, 
before the House went into a committee, 
to ask the noble lord, whether, since the 
majority which had recently taken place 
on a clause in this bill, certain noble lords 
had received intimation, that if they did 
not alter their votes, and conform to the 
wishes of ministers, they would not be 
allowed to remain in his majesty’s house- 
hold? The House and the country ought 


to understand whether, during the pro- 
gress of this bill, steps had been taken to 
intimidate noble lords from discharging 
wliat they felt to be their duty to the 
country, and especially to the agricultural 
interest. 








price were 66s., let three hundred thousand 
quarters be admitted for home consuimption. 
Let this continue monthly, so long as the 
price continued at 66s.; but the moment the 
average was under that sum, let no fifther 
limitation be permitted until it rose again, 
and soon. The odious measure adopted 
last year showed that it was possible to 
limit the importation; for there it was 
limited to five hundred thousand quarters. 
If it had been possible to limit it then, 
why not hereafter ? 

Earl Stanhope said, that as it was ad- 
mitted that the object of the bill was pro- 
hibitory, the suggestion was perfectly con- 
sistent with it. According to the opinion 
of sir Claude Scott, no importation of corn 
was necessary for the consumption of this 
country ; which could grow enough for 
its own necessities. Wiatever quantity of 
foreign corn, therefore, was imported; would 
putso much British corn out of the market. 
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Lord Ellenborough remarked, that there 
was one mode in which the difficulty might 
be obviated, but it was a mode which no 
political economist would approve, though 
it had been adopted with advantage by 
several of the smaller states on the conti- 
nent, and some even of the larger. That 
mode was, to make the state the sole de- 
pository of foreign corn. The necessary 
regulation would be, that it should be 
lawful for government to buy always at a 
certain low price, and sell always at a 
certain high price, until the market price 
was reduced below it. This mode would 
obviate all the difficulties attendant on the 
admission of foreign corn, and it had the 
recommendation of having been uniformly 
successful wherever it had been tried. 

Lord Holland said, that those who were 
connected with the land would doubtless 
feel much obliged to the noble baron for 
his suggestion. For his own part, he 
could imagine no project more subversive 
of their independence. _If it were adopted, 
there would be an end of any body deriving 
his income from the land venturing, under 
any circumstances, to vote against the 
government. All their chance of receiving 
any rent would depend on their conduct 
towards the government. He could not 
understand how any noble lord could re- 
concile it to his notions of the constitu- 
tion, to throw out a suggestion so directly 
subversive of the liberties of the people. 

Lord Ellenborough complained, it was 
exceedingly convenient for any noble lord 
to take only one half of a speech made by 
another, and to mistake a suggestion for 
a proposition. If the power of sale was 
limited by the average price, and the time 
of sale also, he believed no danger could 
accrue to the landed interest. Without 
trading in corn, surely the noble lord was 
aware, that government had other means 
of securing votes in parliament. 

The amendment was negatived. 

The Earl of Westmorland rose, also, to 
suggest a proposition. We were now, he 
said, within two months of the harvest; 
the season was a promising one, both here 
and on the continent: wool was in a state 
of depression, which must naturally lower 
the price of corn. Now, under such cir- 
cumstances, if six hundred thousand 
quarters of wheat in bond were introduced 
into the market, and all the ports of Eu- 
rope thrown open at the same time, he 
was apprehensive that the bill would be 
injurious, unless the admission of corn at 
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the present period was very guarded. The 
holders of the six hundred thousand quar- 
ters of bonded corn had a stroig claim 
upon the justice of the House; and it was, 
therefore, desirable that that should be 
got rid of, before this bill came into full 
operation. What he should propose, there- 
fore, would be, that the bill should imme- 
diately take effect as to warehoused corn ; 
but not as to other corn, for six months 
more. He, therefore, proposed the intro- 
duction of these words: ‘“‘ Provided also, 
that from and after the 16th of August, 
1827, it shall and may be lawful for the 
holders of warehotised cotn immediately 
to bring the same into consumption under 
the provisions of this bill; and, that thé 
provisions of this bill take effect with re- 
spect to other corn on the Ist of January, 
1828.” 

Lord Goderich feared that the proviso 
of his noble friend, if adopted, would be 
encompassed with technical difficulties. 
It would postpone the period for admitting 
corn to be imported on payment of certain 
duties, and so keep those duties which 
were granted by the bill out of his majesty’s 
Exchequer during that interval. 

The proviso was withdrawn. On 
the question, that the schedule of pricés 
and duties stand part of the bill, 

The Earl of Malmesbury wished to know 
from the noble lord opposite, in what way 
it was proposed to secure to the agricul- 
turists a remunerating price for their com- 
modities ? Taking 60s. as the point of 
departure, he did not see how that end 
could be effected. He should therefore 
move, that, in lieu of 62s., the importing 
price mentioned in the schedule, 66s. be 
substituted. 

Lord Goderich felt, that nothing was 
so difficult as to demonstrate at what par- 
ticular sum corn ought to be imported. 
It was also evident, that nothing could be 
more difficult than to demonstrate what 
was or was not aremunerating price. The 
noble earl wished to know whether 60s. 
could be secured to the agriculturist. To 
this he answered, that neither that nor any 
other particular price could be secured : 
60s. had been taken, on the ground that 
it was equivalent to 80s. in the law of 
1815. Considering the alteration which 
had taken place in the currency, and the 
reduction in the amount of taxation since 
that period, he thought a fair proportion 
had been maintained between the price 
formerly agreed on, and that now proposed. 
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The Earl of Lauderdale said, he looked 
on the bill asa juggle, and warned noble 
lords of its dangerous tendency. It con- 
templated as a principle the necessity of 
this country depending for its supply of 
grain upon other countries. From the 
beginning of time down to this day, there 
was no instance of a country doing that, 
for a continuance, with impunity. It was 
that which brought the Roman empire to 
decay. They would find in Cicero and 
Columella the proofs of that gradual de- 
cay of native agriculture, which had brought 
the use of the plough down to the least 
profitable occupation of the lands of Italy. 
The abundance of Sicily and Egypt proved 
the bane, after being the sustenance, of 
the Romans. Let their lordships look at 
the fate, very similar, which had overtaken 
Spain. The progress of this decay, arising 
from depressed agriculture, was strongly 
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in vain to attempt to fix a standing price 
for corn in this country. It seemed to him, 
that noble lords wished to bind down na- 
ture; but, if they attempted it, “ the winds 
and the rains would laugh them to scorn, 
and the frosts and the snows would hold 
them in derision.” 

The Earl of Harrowby said, that the 
accusation that this was a measure of re- 
volutionary tendency, was misplaced ; and, 
with respect to the expression which the 
noble and learned lord had alluded to, he 
would not believe that it had ever been 
used, until he was told by that noble lord 
that he had heard it; and he refused to 
believe it, because he thought that a ge- 
neral cry of indignation would have fol- 
lowed the expression of such a sentiment. 
This measure was not one by which it was 
sought to attempt to disturb the operations 
of nature, but to endeavour, as far as 


marked by laws passed to prevent impor- | could be effected by legislature, to procure 


tation, and to stimulate native agriculture. 

The Earl of Darnley was of opinion, 
that the agriculturists ought to have a 
protection against the corn now in bond. 
If the amendment carried by a noble duke 
a few evenings ago went further than this, 
it went too far. He therefore intended to 
move, when the report was brought up, 
by way of amendment to the proposition 
of the noble duke, ‘ that the corn now in 
bond should not be brought out for home 
consumption until the price reached 66s. ; 
and that all corn imported afterwards 
should be subject to the provisions of the 
bill.” 

The Marquis of Bute said, that his im- 
pression of the speech of a right hon. gen- 
tleman on this subject in another place, 
was, that the bill was intended to afford 
a fluctuating price of between 55s. and 
65s. Now, his impression was, that the 
bill would never afford a greater price than 
58s. or 59s.; and he should certainly sup- 
port the amendment. 

Lord Redesdale was firmly convinced, 
that, if this bill passed into a law, it would 
have the effect of degrading the agricul- 
ture of the country to the greatest degree. 
He denied that the price of provisions 
affected the manufacturers, whose wages 
were nearly double those of the agricul- 
turists. A voice had gone forth from 
another place, saying, that the landed 
interest must be put down; but he could 
only characterise it as the language of 
conspiracy, orrevolution. The whole plan 
of the bill was radically wrong. It was 





an equable supply of corn, at as undevia- 
ting a price as possible. The old law 
could never effect this: the prices under 
it had been proved to be extremely fluc- 
tuating, and, during the last six years, the 
depression of agriculture had been very 
great. The measure was not the offspring 
of a prurient desire of reformation, but one 
that had forced itself upon the govern- 
ment. ‘The noble earl, after commenting 
at some length upon the existing regula- 
tions respecting the corn trade, said, that 
if they persisted in these regulations, he 
must warn them how they endangered a 
recurrence to a paper currency; which he 
conscientiously believed would be the con- 
sequence. He was not one of those who 
had wished to abandon so hastily the paper 
currency ; but now that it had been done, 
he could never wish that those steps of 
difficulty and danger should be retraced. 

The amendment was negatived. The 
remaining clauses were agreed to, and the 
House resumed. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, June 7. 


Kine’s MessaGr respectine Por- 
tuGAL.] Mr. Canning presented at the 
bar of the House the following Message 
from his Majesty : 

“Gronrce R, 

“‘ His Majesty, deeming it expedient to 
provide for any additional expenses which 
may arise, on account of the continuance 
of his Majesty’s forces in Portugal, and 
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relying on the experienced zeal and affec- 
tion of his faithful Commons, trusts that 
they will make provision accordingly.” 

Mr. Canning moved, that his majesty’s 
message be taken into consideration in 
the committee of supply to-morrow.— 
Ordered. 


Corporation AnD Test Acts.] Lord 
John Russell said:—In rising to present 
several petitions for the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts, I deem it my duty 
to explain to the House, as clearly as I 
can, my reasons for the unusual course I 
am about to pursue on that important 
question. Ever since I have been a member 
of this House, my votes have been guided 
by the principle, that the subjects of these 
kingdoms ought not to suffer any civil 
penalty, any civil hardship, any civil in- 
convenience on account of their religious 
belief. Directed by this principle, I have 
voted for removing the disabilities imposed | 
by law on the Roman Catholics from 
whatever quarter, and in whatever shape | 
the motion appeared. But if I gave the 
full benefit of this principle to the Roman 
Catholics, whose religion has been mixed 
even at this day by some of its more ex- 
travagant professors, with the most objec- 
tionable, and the most slavish political 
doctrines, I could not refuse to extend 
it to the Protestant dissenters, who have 
ever been attached to the free constitution 
of this country; if I admitted to all the 
privileges of that constitution, those who, 
during the last century, had been the 
adherents of the house of Stuart, [ could 
not but grant the same admission to the 
Protestant dissenters, who have ever been 
the zealous, persevering, constant, and 
active, friends of the house of Hanover. 

When, therefore, I was applied to by the 
committee of deputies, and others, who for 
more than ninety years have been considered | 
as the organs of the body, I did not for a 
moment hesitate to assure them, that I 
would willingly move this House for a | 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. 
Had that motion been proceeded in, I | 
trust I could have shewn that these statutes 
were nothing but the dregs of that perse- 
cuting spirit which caused the calamities 
and civil wars of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. I trust I could have 
shewn, that the test required inthis instance 
is peculiarly revolting, inasmuch as it tends 
to the profanation of one of the most sacred 
rites of our religion; making the mask of 








| favourable time for the discussion. 
| this diversity of opinion, I thought I could 
' do nothing better than refer to that com- 
mittee of dissenters, which had been 


| year 1734. 


| which I had given notice. 
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piety and holiness a qualification for 
ambition, and converting that which was 
left as the bond of brotherhood among all 
the followers of Christ, into the sign of 
disunion and separation. I trust I could 
have shewn that the annual Indemnity Act, 
upon which some persons rely so much in 
argument, is nothing but an incomplete 
and insulting pardon to men who have 
committed no offence. Incomplete, be- 
cause it leaves it open to any one by 
making a previous objection, to exclude a 
dissenter from a corporation; incomplete, 
because it does not shelter the dissenter 
who accepts office from the penalties of 
the Test Act if judgment be already ob- 
tained—insulting, because by the terms of 
the Indemnity Act, any dissenter who holds 
office is liable to the imputation, an impu- 
tation sanctioned by the high authority of 
lord North, that he is guilty of a mental 
fraud, and evades the provisions of the law. 

Sir, upon these groundsand many others, 


| [ trust I should have been able to convince 


the House, that the Statute-books ought 
to be cleansed of these disgusting acts. 
But, after I had given my notice, occurred 


_ those changes in the administration which 


have been the subject of so much remark 
and discussion. Upon that event, many of 
the dissenters, feeling, as it were, by 
instinct, that a ministry was formed more 
favourable to religious liberty, than any 
which had existed during the thirty-seven 
years in which their question had slept, 
doubted whether it were fair, and whether 
it were politic to force such a ministry to 


' an immediate expression of opinion upon 
_ this important subject. Others, with whom 


I agreed, did think that the present was a 
Amid 


allowed to act as their organ since the 
They, after much discussion 
and deliberation, agreed, bya large majority, 
to request me to postpone the motion of 
They at the 
same time desired me to express their 
determination to press the question forward 
early next session, and, if unsuccessful, to 
bring it in from year to year. With regard 
to bringing it in from year'to year, I desire 
at present to express no opinion, but with 
regard to next session, I must say I think 
they have a right to expect that the ques- 
tion should then haye q fair discussion in 
this House. 
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I will not conceal from the House, that, 
since the resolution of the committee, I 
have received various intimations from 
individuals, that in their opinion the ma- 
jority of the dissenters wished the question 
to be pressed. But, as they did not refer 
me to any organ by which the general 
sentiments of the body might be collected 
and expressed, I felt myself bound to abide 
by the decision of that body which for so 
long a time had been considered as speak- 
ing the sense of the dissenters. Had I done 
otherwise, had I persisted, it is easy to 
perceive that many members of this House 
would have taken advantage of the vote of 
the committee, and would have voted for 
the previous question, on the express 
ground that the petitioners themselves did 
not desire the motion to be persevered in 
during the present year. Undoubtedly it 
is a painful situation for any man to be 
liable to the imputation of acting from 
personal or party interest, but I should 
despise myself if, for the sake of removing 
such an imputation from myself, I should 
injure the great cause with which I have 
been intrusted. 

It only remains for me to call the atten- 
tion of the House in a few words, to the 
etitions which have been presented. They 
are not only numerous almost beyond pre- 
cedent, but there are many of them which 
deserve, in a peculiar degree, the consider- 
ation of the House. I allude to those 
which are founded on the broad ground 
of the injustice and impolicy of all disa- 
bilities on account of religion. In support 
of these petitions, I have had many letters 
from dissenters, declaring that they asked 
for concession, with an earnest desire that 
the liberty they claimed for themselves 
might be extended to others. There are 
likewise many petitions from members of 
the church of England, calling themselves 
friends of religious toleration, praying for 
the repeal of those acts as an unjust in- 
fringement on the freedom of conscience. 
I shall likewise have to present a petition 
from the Roman Catholics of the midland 

counties, signed by a Roman Catholic 
baronet, the president of a Roman Catho- 
lic college, and many Roman Catholic 
clergymen, praying for the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts. In the letter, 


giving me notice of this petition, I am in- 
formed, that endeavours have not been 
wanting to persuade the petitioners that 
the dissenters, if admitted to the full enjoy- 
ment of the constitution, would afterwards 
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prove the most bitter opponents of similar 
concessions to themselves. But they say, 
wisely and generously say, ‘ With inter- 
ested calculations of this kind we have no 
concern : for our co-operation in the cause 
of religious liberty we are responsible ; for 
the use they may make of that liberty, the 
Protestant dissenters are alone responsible.” 

Sir, these sentiments have my cordial 
concurrence; and I cannot but wish that 
the Protestant and Roman Catholic dis- 
senter, with the liberal-minded of the 
Established Church, would unite in the 
cause of freedom of conscience. Then we 
might hope to see all the civil penalties, 
and disabilities on account of religion, 
which unhappily distinguish our Statute- 
book, from the laws of all the more 
enlightened nations of Europe, entirely 
swept away. I feel confident that such an 
end to persecution of all kinds, would 
strengthen and enrich the state; would 
secure, and fortify the established church ; 
would purify and exalt the spirit of religion. 

Mr. W. Smith said, it would be ungrate- 
ful in any one connected with the Protes- 
tant dissenters, not to thank the noble lord 
for the part he had acted on the present 
occasion. The dissenters very naturally 
thought their interests were connected 
with those of the state. It was true there 
were differences of opinion amongst the 
body, as to the question of bringing on 
their case in the present session; but the 
majority, in deciding for its postponement 
to the next, hoped that by that time their 
situation would be better known, that the 
prejudices against them would be removed, 
and that they would stand better with 
parliament. It was a gross fallacy to sup- 
pose, that the grievances of the Protestant 
dissenters were only theoretical ; was it not 
a practical grievance, that a dissenter 
could not be a member of Oxford university 
without declaring his assent to the thirty- 
nine articles ?—that he could not take his 
seat as a magistrate, without the sacra- 
mental test, if any person chose to insist 
on it? He trusted, that the justice of 
parliament would soon put an end to these 
disabilities. 

Mr. J. Wood was favourable to the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts, and 
contended that their existence were prac- 
tical grievances to the dissenters. It was 
a practical grievance, that many of that 
class, who were men of immense wealth, 
should be shut out from all influence in 





the corporation of Liverpool. 
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Bank or EnGLAND—CIRCULAR RE- 
sPECTING Country Banks.] Sir J. 
Wrottesley rose, in pursuance of notice, 
to move for the production of the letter 
alleged to proceed from the Bank of Eng- 
land, and tending to cast doubts on the 
solidity of the country bankers. Perhaps 
the House would think he ought to be 
satisfied with the unequivocal denial of one 
of the directors of the Bank, that the letter 
in question had originated with their body. 
Certainly he would have abandoned his 
motion, had it not appeared to him, that 
the letter was intimately connected with 
other circumstances, which induced him to 
believe, that, although that letter was not 
the result of any consultations of the Bank 
directors, it was stil] written and circulated, 
with their knowledge, by one of their 
number ; who, having been employed to 
inspect the branch banks in the country, 
had shown it to several persons in his 
travels, and that it had thus found its way 
to the public. Under the present circum- 
stances of the country, he hoped the 
House would examine into the motives 
which had produced that letter; for he 
could not conceive that, at a time when 
there was every hope of a progressive 
amelioration in the prospects of the indus- 
trious classes ,a more mischievous event 
could haye happened, than the publication 
of a letter, which tended to cast discredit 
upon a class of persons, on whom the 
manufacturing operatives must depend for 
the advance of those wages which the 
promising condition of trade would soon 
enable them to earn. Another reason for 
bringing forward the motion was, that the 
extraordinary conduct of the Bank of 
England was not confined to the produc- 
tion of this solitary letter. There appeared 
in their proceedings a rooted determination 
to keep up a circulation of their notes 
equal to that which prevailed during the 
war. It had been difficult; nay, almost 
impossible, for them to accomplish that 
object ; but, because they could not keep 
up their circulation to its former extent, 
and no longer realize the large profits 
which they formerly enjoyed, it was not 
justifiable in them to attempt to bring into 
disrepute other establishments similar to 
their own, and to build their own credit 
upon the ruin of that of their competitors. 
In the course of last session, he had 
endeavoured to bring the condition of the 
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country bankers under the notice of the 
House; but at that time such irritation 
prevailed throughout the country respect- 
ing them, that they had no chance of 
meeting with that fair play to which they 
were entitled. The attack which was 
made upon the country bankers last year 
was founded on the power which they 
possessed to issue IZ. notes. In order to 
show the House how unfounded that attack 
was, he thought it right to state the grounds 
on which those notes were first introduced 
into the circulation of the country. Origin- 
ally, the countiy bankers had certainly no 
right to expect that any such indulgence 
would be extended to them. Previously 
to the Bank restriction in 1797, they 
issued nothing less than 5/. notes. It was 
not from any solicitation on their part, but 
in consequence of the misconduct of the 
Bank of England, with respect to the 
amount of its issues, that the country 
bankers were allowed to issue IJ. notes. 
Temporary acts were passed, from time 
to time, to continue to the country banks 
the privilege which they had thus obtained ; 
and for this reason, that the Bank of Eng- 
land continued to issue similar notes, and 
there was no other currency. At the end 
of the war the country bankers naturally 
expected to be called upon to pay their 1/. 
notes in cash. The House, however, con- 
tinued the restriction for some years. The 
country bankers were at that time pre- 
pared to meet their 12, notes by payments 
in cash; and had no wish to continue 
them in circulation. If they had any 
difficulty upon the point, it was completely 
removed by the bill which the late marquis 
of Londonderry carried through parliament 
in 1822. In consequence of the agricul- 
tural distress which then pervaded the 
country, many petitions were presented to 
parliament ; and it was found necessary to 
reduce our establishments, and take other 
measures to give relief to the agriculturists. 
If hon. gentlemen would take the trouble 
to refer back to the speech which the late 
marquis of Londonderry made in May, 
1822, they would find that one of the 
modes of relief suggested for the agricul- 
tural distress was the continuance to 
country banks, for ten years longer, of 
the permission to issue 17. notes. Now, if 
the country bankers were prepared to give 
up the circulation of their 12, notes at the 
close of the war, and were then permitted 
to carry it on for three years longer, and 





were then again at the end of that time 
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led to believe, that they should be permit- 
ted to issue their 1/. notes for ten years 
longer, was it just to call upon them, on a 
sudden, to give up that which had been 
offered them, and to give it up at a time 
when considerable irritation was excited 
against them, and when doubts prevailed 
as to their solvency and credit? ‘There 
was another very strong reason why he 
wished the House to look with attention 
to this part of the subject. On the first 
day of the session of 1826, ministers pro- 
posed to abolish the circulation of 1/. 
notes. They never deigned to make any 
inquiries into the manner in which that 
circulation was carried on, and in which it 
operated upon the various classes of the 
community. They carried their proposi- 
tion—such were the prejudices of the 
House against the system—by one of the 
largest majorities ever known. What, 
however, was the course pursued with 
respect to Scotland ? As soon as the deter- 
mination of government was known in that 
country, the table of the House was loaded 
with petitions from it against the measure. 
A committee was appointed to cxamine 
into the allegations of the petitioners. The 
petitioners had a fair hearing ; and, subse- 
quently to it, no proceedings were taken, — 
a circumstance from which he inferred, 
that they had made out a case, which pre- 
vailed on the House not to alter the system 
of banking in Scotland. Now, it was rather 
a hard case upon the bankers of England, 
that no such inquiry was granted to them. 
He would venture to say, that if any 
gentleman wished to know the system of 
banking in England, he had only to look 
to the evidence given by the Scotch bank- 
ers, and to change the word Scotland for 
England wherever he found it. There 
was, however, a strong exception in 
favour of the English bankers; their 
system was much more cautious than 
that of their Scottish rivals; they never 
dared to advance so far as the bank- 
ers of Scotland. With regard to this 
particular letter, if the Bank of England 
had confined itself to proposing to the 
country banks to take its notes, he could 
have no objection. Even if the letter had 
been private, no one would have had a 
right to interfere ; but it tended to throw 
great and undeserved discredit on the 
country banks. The proposal contained 
in the letter was founded upon certain 
doubts, which it appeared to entertain of 
their solidity. Now, as twelve months had 
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elapsed since the existence of the panic, 
during which time not a surmise had been 
made to the discredit of the six hundred 
country banks which existed at present, it 
was most unfair and unjustifiable in the 
Bank of England, to scatter doubts in the 
public mind, as to the solvency of such 
establishments. The letter began as 
follows :—‘ Assuming it to be desirable 
to retain a paper-money currency con- 
vertible on demand, the great question for 
consideration is, how that paper-money 
can be so regulated as to afford the greatest 
security for receivers, both as regards the 
solidity of the issues and the power of ob- 
taining coin for the same on demand.” 
Now, if this was the real object to be 
attained by a paper-currency, it behoved 
the House to consider narrowly the trans- 
actions of the Bank of England itself; 
inasmuch as the great mass of paper which 
was now in the country originated from 
that body. The circular then proceeded : 
—‘ In order to obtain those objects, it is 
necessary, in the first instance, to free the 
paper-money as far as may be possible 
from the effects of what has been termed 
panic.” It, therefore, became necessary 
to consider what was the cause of that 
panic. The first intimation of it proceeded 
from the President of the Board of Trade, 
who gave a caution to the Bank of Eng- 
land, as to the way in which it was going 
on with respect to its issues. The Bank 
being then in possession of a large quantity 
of Exchequer-bills, felt itself obliged to 
bring them into the market ; which, being 
an unusual thing, caused considerable dis- 
may amongst monied men. This, he looked 
upon to have been the origin of the panic. 
One or two private banking-houses failed 
in the first instance, which spread the 
alarm; and, consequently, every person 
who hac placed his money in bankers’ 
hands, hastened to call it in; and thereby 
a run was created on the Bank of England. 
It was, he believed, in reference to that 
event, that the letter from the Bank had 
been published. Before the holidays he 
had cautioned the then chancellor of the 
Exchequer (lord Goderich) of the danger 
of increasing the unfunded debt. He 
warned him, that on the first moment of 
alarm, the government would be called on 
for payment of its securities. He did not 
mean to say, that, in forming the financial 
plan of the year, it would be wrong to 
resort to an issue of Exchequer-bills. ‘On 








the contrary, he thought it might be very 
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useful to adopt such a proceeding; but | 
what he objected to might be more pro- | 
perly called a permanent increase of the | 
unfunded debt. So long as the Bank con- | 
tinued to be a large holder of Exchequer- | 
bills, the currency must, in case of any | 
panic, remain in an insecure state.—He 
might be asked, what was the remedy he | 
proposed ? He would answer, none. He 
had no system of his own to advocate ; but 
merely threw out these hints for the con- | 
sideration of others. The proposed issue | 
of Exchequer-bills, although he regretted 
it, was, after all, only a temporary measure ; 
and, in the circumstances in which go- 
vernment was placed, was perhaps the best | 
that could be resorted to. He was only 
apprehensive, that some of those untoward 
events (which set all human calculations 
at defiance) might arise, which would cause 
a sudden demand for the payment of the | 
government securitics. He was desirous 
of seeing the Bank free itself from all the 
trammels in which it was placed with re- 
gard to the government. The directors 
ought to be able at once to meet all de- 
mands upon them—to do that which they 
were pledged to, on the face of an instru- 
ment which he hoped every gentleman 
carried in his pocket—they ought to be 
ready to fulfil the simple promise on the 
face of their own note, “I promise to pay 
on demand,” so and so. If the Bank 
would confine itself to that plain line of 
conduct, it would be infinitely more re- 
spected than it was at present. But the 
Bank had become so intimately connected 
with government, that it was no longer 
satistied with conducting its own affairs, | 
but had an itching after managing those | 
of other persons. So long as the Bank 
confined itself to its own affairs, it was all 
very well; but, when it travelled out of its 
sphere to direct the affairs of other people, 
it seldom exhibited a great degree of en- 
lightenment. He was desirous that some 
measure should be adopted by the House, 
which would restore confidence to those 
persons who had taken great alarm at the 
paper put forth by the Bank. In his 
opinion, it would be extremely unwise to 
stop the circulation of country bank paper ; 
which was, in most instances, the repre- 
sentative of houses, land, and other avail- 
able property. That, he knew, was a 
sentiment in which most country gentle- 
men participated. It was well known, 
that the Bank already possessed the power, 





by its operations on the currency, of dimi- . 
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nishing or augmenting the value of property 


twenty or thirty per cent. He knew many 
instances of persons who had purchased 
estates being completely ruined by these 
sudden fluctuations of the currency. If 
these mischievous effects had taken place 
whilst the Bank of England paper formed 
only part of the circulation of the country, 
what evils might not be anticipated if the 
whole circulation were placed under its 
control? The property of the agricul- 
turists and manufacturers would thus be 


‘placed at the mercy of the twenty-four 
Bank directors, whenever it should please 
'them to contract or extend their issues. 


It appeared to him, that there existed a 


determination, on the part of the Bank, to 


get rid of all competitors. He, however, 


acquitted the government of all participa- 
_tion in such a scheme. 


He would take 
that opportunity of saying a few words, 
with respect to the recent change in the 
government. His majesty could not have 
appointed any persons to be his ministers, 
towards whom he could feel more regard 
than towards the persons who now held 
those offices. He represented a large 
manufacturing county; and in giving his 
support to the administration, he was sure 
he should be acting up to the wishes of his 
constituents.—The hon. baronet concluded 
with moving, “ That a select committee 
be appointed to inquire whether the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England, or any Director of the said Bank, 
had circulated a Letter, tending to cast 
doubts on the solidity of Private Banks 
issuing paper, and thereby injurmg the 
commercial and manufacturing interests 
of this country.” 

Mr. Pearse said, that the author of the 
letter was a director of the Bank. He 
was certain that individual would be ex- 


tremely sorry, if any mischief had resulted 
_from the publication of it. 


A more honest 
or well-intentioned person did not exist. 
With respect to the plan itself, when its 
author had asked him his opinion of it, he 
had told him he thought it a very foolish 
one. The manner in which the letter got 
into circulation was this.—The person who 
drew it up caused about a dozen copies of 
it to be made, for the purpose of giving to 
his particular friends; and one of those 
copies found its way into a public journal. 
He could assure the House that the plan 
had met with no encouragement from the 
directors; to whom, indeed, it had never 
been submitted in any shape whatever, 
2P 
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The hon. member had charged the Bank 
with being desirous of accumulating profits, 
without regard to the means which they 
resorted to for that purpose. He could 
take upon himself to say, that the Bank 
had never been actuated by such a selfish 
feeling. Upon this point he might refer 
the House to the testimony of the late Mr. 
Horner, who, though he disapproved of 
the power possessed by the Bank, declared 
himself satisfied with the discretion and 
prudence with which it had been exercised. 
On all occasions, the Bank was desirous 
of carrying on its business as much as 
possible for the benefit of the public. The 
appointment of a committee would be per- 
fectly useless ; as it would be impossible 
to obtain any other information than that 
which he had given, without any reserva- 
tion whatever. 

Mr. Canning said, that after the ex- 
planation which had been given by the 
hon. Bank director, he felt it unnecessary 
to do more than to state, that the plan of 
which the hon. baronet complained had 
not proceeded from any suggestion of 
government. 

After a short conversation, the motion 
was withdrawn. 


Penryn Exection Bitz.] On the 
order of the day, for the third reading of 
this bill, 

Mr. Charles Barclay said, that his hon. 
relation, one of the members for Penryn 
had successfully shown that that borough 
was not only not so corrupt as other places 
that had been disfranchised, but that since 
the complaints respecting it in 1807 and 
1819, the conduct of the electors had 
much improved. It was shown that Pen- 
ryn was not so corrupt as other places ; 
and that only a small portion of the elec- 
tors could be suspected of corrupt prac- 
tices. The corruptions alleged were such 
as were hardly provable in a court of jus- 
tice. As to the evidence of Stanbury, 
Cearne, and others, it would be to waste 
the time of the House to comment on it. 
The evidence of Mr. Ady, the agent of 
lord Percival, was also not entitled to much 
weight, when it was considered how such 
individual was circumstanced, willing to 
make the best of his own case. Much 
stress had been laid on the electors’ an- 
swers “‘to see their wives,” or to “ call 


again :” but that was the common answer, 
He had represented Southwark, a place, 
the independence of which would not be 
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‘suspected; but there it was a usual an- 


swer to application, for votes, “ Be pleased 
to call again; we have not made up our 
minds.” With respect to the charge of 
corruption against Penryn, he contended 
that, separated from the belief of indivi- 
duals, the proof was very scanty. As to 
the vote that he had given on a former 
night, he had really misunderstood the 
question before the House: he had ima- 
gined that the question was, whether 
the franchise should be transferred to 
the hundreds of Penryn or Manchester. 
He certainly was against opening the 
franchise to the neighbouring hundreds. 
If the borough were to be disfranchised, 
he should prefer its transfer to Manchester, 
considering the commercial interests to be 
inadequately represented in that House. 
He would take the sense of the House 
against disfranchising Penryn. » If, how- 
ever, that were resolved on, he should then 
support the proposition of the noble lord, 
to transfer the franchise to Manchester. 
He concluded with moving by way of 
amendment, ‘That the bill be read a 
third time this day three months.” 

Mr. Manning seconded the amendment, 
and observed, that no case had been made 
out to justify the House in passing the 
bill. 

Mr. C. Calvert.—I cordially agree in all 
that the hon. member has said about the 
independence of the borough of Southwark. 
I have stood five contested elections for 
that borough, and to gain my return | 
never spent one farthing. I wish all other 
members could say the same thing. To 
be sure, I was always at the head of the 
poll. When I called to solicit votes, I 
was not told, to “call again to-morrow ;” 
their reply was, “ All’s right—strong beer 
for ever.” The “ call again” at Penryn, 
I rather suspect, was a different sort of 
thing ; and I am so persuaded of the gross 
corruption existing in that borough that 
the noble lord shall have my vote for its 
disfranchisement. 

Mr. Ferguson said, that if the hon. mem- 
ber had misunderstood the vote of the other 
night, he must have imagined the propo- 
sition before the House to bea very foolish 
one; namely, who should have the spoils 
of Penryn, before they had decided whether 
it was to be disfranchised. The existence 
of gross corruption at Penryn had been 
proved ; and he was not to be told that its 
former delinquencies formed no part of 
the case against it, The evidence was 
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most conclusive, and showed that it ought 
positively to be disfranchised. As to that 
fellow, Stanbury, what was he doing at 
Penryn, with his two rooms, &c., just at 
the time of the election? What passed 
between Stanbury and the electors, in the 
shop, was not known; but when they 
came out, they evidently were well pleased, 
and said that ‘‘ Stanbury was a very nice 
man.” Could any one doubt that they 
had then received the wages of their ini- 
quity? The House would be wanting in 
due regard to its own dignity, if it altered 
the decision to which it had already come 
respecting this bill, 

Mr. C. N. Pallmer was an enemy to cor- 
ruption, but he would not get at it through 
injustice. A case of corruption proved 
against fifteen or sixteen individuals was 
not sufficient to warrant the disfranchising 
of a whole borough. 

Lord Milton contended, that the bo- 
rough of Penryn should be dealt with as a 
community ; and that, looking to its history 
up to the present time, there was a suffi- 
cient case made out to justify its disfran- 
chisement. 

Sir Z. Carrington forcibly re-stated his 
objections tothe bill, contending on grounds 
of justice and genera! policy, that no ade- 
quate case for so strong a measure had 
been made out. 

Mr. Secretary Bourne said, he had felt 
it his duty to oppose the second reading 
of this bill, although he was friendly to its 
principle. He had opposed it, because he 
wished to transfer the elective franchise to 
the neighbouring hundreds. The House, 
however, had decided against him ; and it 
was not his intention to dispute that de- 
cision. He could not forget the report of 
the committee of 1819, when this borough 
was under its consideration ; and he should 
therefore vote for the third reading. 

Lord Palmerston thought that no per- 
son who had read the evidence, and heard 
the witnesses at the bar, could hesitate as 
to the necessity of parliamentary interfe- 
rence. Although he should have liked the 
bill better in its former state, yet, as the 
House seemed to prefer it in its present, he 
should cordially support the third reading. 

Mr. Goulburn was decidedly of opinion 
that, although the guilt was not so general 
in the borough as it had been represented 
to be, yet, that it was sufficiently so to call 
upon him to mark his sense of the ex- 
isting corruption. He would therefore 
vote for the bill. 
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Lord Binning could not help considering 
this question judicially, and he was there- 
fore inclined to come to the decision, that 
the great majority of voters at Penryn, 
not having been found guilty of any crime, 
should not be visited with a punishment 
due only to a guilty few. 

Lord J. Russell, in answer to the argu- 
ments which had been urged, said, that 
where corruption was extensive, the guilt- 
less voters were those alone who derived no 
benefit from the franchise. When the 
greater portion were thus degraded, they 
became idle and profligate. By accounts 
which he had received from Grampound, 
he was assured, that the town had taken a 
start, and was increasing in prosperity, 
since the means of corruption were taken 
away. 

Sir ,Charles Forbes rose, to oppose the 
bill. What, he asked, was the crime for 
which Penryn was to be punished? Was 
it anything else than the crime of being 
discovered? This was its offence. In 
the city of Canton a man’s handkerchief 
might be taken from his person; and if 
dexterously abstracted, the lookers on 
only smiled so long as it was undetected: 
But if discovery ensued, then down came 
the spectators on the unfortunate delin- 
quent. Just so was it with Penryn. The 
moment that its acts became known, down 
came the majority of that House—to do 
what? To punish a crime which con- 
fessedly was practised by wholesale among 
themselves. Let those who wished to 
dispute this assertion, lay their hands 
on their hearts, and reply, whether or not 
that which he said was the truth. When- 
ever questions of this description came 
before the House, he invariably voted 
against them. He opposed them, because 
he could never bring himself to punish 
partial, petty cases of alleged corruption, 
and leave the more enormous ones un- 
touched. If the House were prepared to 
enter upon a thorough reform of parlia- 
ment, a measure which would equally 
affect all parties—and if they were further 
prepared to say to what extent they would 
carry that reform, and what they exactly 
meant by it—then they were doing a fair, 
intelligible thing. But he could conceive 
no greater example of injustice, than for 
the House to come down with all its tre- 
mendous power to overwhelm an individual 
borough, for an offence which all knew 
to be extensively prevalent in the country. 
What! was it fair, was it honest, to con- 
2P2 
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demn the trafficker in votes of some 152. 
or 16/, a piece, and leave unmolested the 
corrupt dealer to the extent of thousands ? 
Was this fair legislation? He detested 
humbug, and wished gentlemen would 
speak out. He regretted that he did not 


see in his place the hon. baronet, the’ 


member for Westminster; for he should 
have expected from him the same bold 
expressions of indignation—the same sen- 
timents of contempt for this effort of 
partial and unjust legislation—with which 
he had met similar cases. But that hon. 
baronet, much to his surprise and regret, 
had thought proper to absent himself 
from his place. ‘To hear gentlemen talk 
of Grampound, Penryn, and other places, 
in the terms they did, one would suppose 
that all in that House were immacu- 
late! That they never heard of such 
a thing as paying for votes — that they 
never heard of places where, not merely 
money, but conscience was sacrificed— 
where’ candidates were bound down on 
pai of forfeiting their seats, to vote what- 
ever the case might be, in favour of the 
minister. But, so it was—when an un- 
fortunate crow was wounded, the whole 
flock fell upon him, until not a feather 
was left in their victim. He would ask, 
in conclusion, were they prepared to punish 
the innocent as well as the guilty? He 
had always understood, that it was far 
better that ninety-nine guilty persons 
should escape punishment, than that one 
innocent man should suffer.— Would they 
reverse this maxim, and condemn all the 
innocent, lest the guilty should not suffer ? 
They admitted that Penryn was only 
partially guilty ; and yet, rather than not 
punish at all, they resolved to punish with 
the last degree of severity. He, for one, 
could not agree in the propriety of that 
course, and was prepared neither to hang 
nor to transport, but to acquit Penryn. 

Mr. David Barclay approved of the 
argument of the hon. baronet, which 
resembled that of the hon. member for 


Westminster on the Grampound case, | 


when he expressed his detestation of 
hypocritical cant. He declared that the 


electors of Penryn were not the corrupt | 


body they were represented to be. 


Mr. Van Homrigh contended, that the | 


evidence in this case went no further 
than to show that it was Stanbury who 
practised the corruption; and as he was 
not a candidate, he had committed no 
offence against the law by spending his 
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| money, if he chose to do so amongst the 
electors. He believed also that this was 
| the first instance in the annals of parlia- 
ment that a Select Committee should 
declare that the two members for a par- 
ticular borough were duly elected, and 
that afterwards the House should dis- 
franchise the same borough, on account of 
acts connected with that very election. 

The question, ‘That the Bill be now 
read a Third time,” being put, the House 
divided, Ayes 145; Noes 31. 

Sir C. Forbes hoped he might be per- 
mitted to inquire, what new light had 
suddenly broke in upon ministers, that 
they all at once abandoned a_ position 
which they maintained on a former night ? 
Were they, in truth, afraid of being again 
discomfited ? Were they alarmed at the 
prospect of being a second time left in a 
minority? Had they really altered their 
opinions? If so, let them openly acknow- 
ledge the change. Let them act in future 
consistently with the vote of that night. 
Let them follow up this partial act of cor- 
rection by broader measures. Let them 
at once declare themselves the partizans 
of reform [hear]. 

The bill was then passed. 


List of the Minority. 





Astell, W. Keck, G. A. L. 
Arkwright, R. Martin, sir T. B. 

| Barclay, C. Maxwell, H. 

| Batley, H. Penruddock, J. H. 


Perceval, S. 
Petit, L. H. 
Rae, sir W. 
Saunderson, A. 
Seymour, H. 
Sibthorpe, col. 
Townshend, hon. J. 
Van Homrigh, P. 
Vivian, sir R. 
Wyndham, W. 
TELLERS. 
Barclay, D. 
Manning, W. 


| Belfast, earl of 

| Binning, lord 

| Borradaile, R. 
Carrington, sir E. 

| Chaplain, T. 

| Clerk, sir G. 

| Clinton, F, 

| Drake, T. T. 

| Forbes, sir C. 

| Forbes, J. 

; Grant, sir A. 

| Hastings, sir C. 

| Irving, J. 
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Kine’s MrssaGre REsPEcTING Por- 
tuGAL.] The order of the day being 
_ read, for taking His Majesty’s Speech into 
consideration, 
| Viscount Dudley and Ward said :— 
Although I cannot anticipate any differ- 

ence of opinion with. respect to the sub- 
| ject on which I have the honour to ad- 
| dress your lordships, I deem it more con- 
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venient, and more respectful to your lord- 
ships, to trouble you with a few remarks. 
I do not consider that I am placed under 
the necessity of saying anything in support 
of the policy which originally induced 
your lordships to sanction the sending of 
British troops to Portugal. The grounds 
upon which that measure was adopted 
were explained to the House by a noble 
earl (Bathurst) whom | regret not to see 
in his place, because I am sure I should 
have profited by his weight and authority, 
in resisting any opposition which may be 
made to the address which I shall propose 
to your lordships. The statement of that 
noble earl had the good fortune to meet with 
the unanimous concurrence of this House ; 
and the vote for enabling his majesty to 
send troops to the aid of our ally was 
passed without a dissentient voice. All 
the noble lords who spoke on that occasion 
spoke strongly in favour of the measure. 
The noble baron (Holland) and the noble 
marquis (Lansdown) near me, who at 
that time sat on the other side of the 
House, did not hesitate to give their 
assistance to the proposal of his majesty’s 
government. Above all, the measure was 
supported by that great general and states- 
man, whose authority is of so much weight 
in all military and civil questions; and 
whose opinions are more especially en- 
titled to respect when he speaks of the 
affairs of a country which he so long 
guided by his counsels and protected by 
his arms; a man who, if he will allow me 
to say so much of him, is the least likely 
of almost any one with whom I am ac- 
quainted, both from his extensive experi- 
ence, and from the natural soundness and 
vigour of his understanding, to be led 
away by any fanciful speculations or en- 
thusiastic projects. Never, perhaps, was 
a measure proposed to parliament which 
met with more general concurrence: it 
was considered, in fact, not as a question 
of doubtful policy, but as a measure 
necessarily imposed upon us by the obli- 
gations of honour and good faith. I 
think I may also say, that scarcely ever 
was a measure adopted which, in a short 
time, contributed more to raise the already 
high character of this country in every 
part of Europe. 1 feel, my lords, that it 
would be disrespectful to your lordships 
to suppose it possible that any alteration 
ean have taken place in your opinions on 
this subject. J am not aware of anything 
that has oceurred which can haye occa- 
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sioned any alteration of those sentiments. 
In this House, not the slightest objection 
was made to the measure; but I have 
heard of a sort of apprehension that it 
might involve the country in the calamities 
of a war. Now, in point of fact, the 
effect of this measure has been, to render 
altogether hopeless and desperate the 
designs of those Portuguese rebels, which 
were carried on for some time, if not with 
the absolute assistance of the Spanish 
government, at least with the connivance 
and support of the Spanish authorities. 
The effect of this measure has been, to 
frustrate those designs, and thereby pre- 
vent a war, which must have been calami- 
tous to Spain herself, and which might 
have endangered the tranquillity of Europe. 
In calling upon this House, therefore, to 
fulfil this promise of assistance, and to 
maintain the course of policy dictated by 
good faith, as well as by the interests of 
this country, I do not feel myself obliged 
to do more than assure your lordships, 
that the circumstances which originally 
called upon us to send aid to Portugal 
have not entirely ceased to exist.. It isa 
great satisfaction to me, however, to be 
enabled to inform your lordships, that they 
exist in a much more mitigated degree ; 
and that a negotiation has been entered 
into between the governments of Spain 
and Portugal, which, promoted by the 
authority and interference both of England 
and France, is likely to end, at no distant 
period, in an accommodation of existing 
differences. Such an accommodation will 
relieve us from the necessity of maintain- 
ing troops in Portugal; but, in the mean 
time, we ask for the means of maintaining 
them there, so long as the honour and 
security of our allies may render it neces- 
sary. Of course it is difficult to specify 
the precise time at which it may be expe- 
dient to withdraw them ; it is not a thine 
capable of accurate and precise specifica- 
tion. Your lordships will, I am_ sure, 
agree with me, that circumstances which 
might not be sufficient to induce us to 
send troops to Portugal, would be sufti- 
cient to induce us not to withdraw them. 
We ought, in prudence, to have a reason- 
able assurance—and I trust the period is 
not far distant when we shall have that 
assurance —that the troops may be with- 
drawn, without the hazard of a recurrence 
of those circumstances which originally 
obliged us to send them thither. How 
long it may be before we can haye that 
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reasonable assurance, whether for a longer 
or a shorter period, it is not possible pre- 
cisely to determine; but I think it highly 
desirable, that the principles upon which 
we maintain the troops in Portugal should 
not be misunderstood. Those principles, 
my lords, are no other than those upon 
which they were originally sent to Por- 
tugal. What I now say on this subject, 
I wish to be considered as said: in the face 
of all Europe; and I am the more de- 
sirous, therefore, that it should be dis- 
tinctly understood. The British troops 
have not been sent to Portugal for one 
ostensible reason, with the mtention of 
retaining them there for another and a 
different reason. It was not to maintain 
any political institutions, or to impose 
upon Portugal any particular form of 
government, that our troops were sent to 
that country; though it is certainly true, 
that assistance has been rendered with the 
greater zeal and alacrity by one free people 
towards another people, animated by a 
similar spirit, and appreciating, if not 
enjoying, the benefit of similar institu- 
tions. It was not for the purpose of pro- 
tecting constitutional Portugal, or of an- 
noying despotic Spain, that our troops 
were sent to Portugal: it was to defend 
Portugal,, our ancient ally, a country 
which we were bound to defend by the 
faith of treaties; and, if not by the faith 
of treaties, by the strongest ties of politi- 
cal expediency. These were the principles 
on which the government originally acted 
in sending troops to Portugal ; and, though 
it is impossible to point out the precise 
moment at which they can be prudently 
withdrawn, the period, I hope, is not far 
distant. I think it right to give this public 
and distinct assurance, that these are the 
principles on which they will be kept 
there.—There is another point on which 
I wish to make one or two observations. 
My noble friend opposite (lord Ellen- 
borough) inquired on two former occasions, 
whether it was the intention of govern- 
ment to lay any papers before the House 
relative to this subject. On those ocea- 
sions, I answered my noble friend’s ques- 
tion in the negative. To state the reasons 


why I resist the production of papers, 
would, in general, be nearly equivalent to 
producing the papers themselves; and, I 
believe, I might refer for a justification of 
my refusal to the general responsibility of 
the government, and to its right to exer- 
cise a discretion on such occasions. 


As 
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I am desirous, however, to give as much 
satisfaction to this House, and to every 
individual member of it, as is consistent 
with my public duty, I will state thus 
much :—It is obvious that the casus feederis 
which called upon us to send troops to 
Portugal, was a case more or less against 
Spain. I admit that, if things wore an 
unfavourable aspect, and there was a ten- 
dency to a complete rupture rather than 
to an accommodation of differences, it 
might be highly proper to lay papers be- 
fore the House. But when, fortunately, 
things have taken a different turn—when 
the conduct of Spain has been concilia- 
tory, and there are sanguine hopes of an 
accommodation, this is surely not the 
moment to lay papers on the table, the 
tenor of which papers must be, to make 
out a case against Spain.—The noble 
viscount concluded by moving an Address 
to his Majesty, assuring his Majesty of 
the perfect concurrence of that House, in 
enabling his Majesty to provide for any 
additional expenses that might arise on 
account of the continuance of the British 
forces in Portugal. 

Earl Grey.—It is not my intention to 
offer any opposition to the present motion ; 
but I feel it necessary to state shortly, the 
terms upon which I assent to it, and to 
make some reservation as to the opinions 
which I may consider it my duty to de- 
clare, at a period better suited to discus- 
sion. In the sentiments expressed by the 
noble viscount at the conclusion of his 
speech, I have to declare my unqualified 
concurrence. I certainly think it would 
not be right to press ministers for the pro- 
duction of any papers, under the circum- 
stances which he has stated. It is quite 
sufficient to satisfy the House of the im- 
propriety of any such production, to state 
that there are negotiations pending, of the 
amicable termination of which a strong 
hope is entertained, and which might be 
interrupted or defeated by producing docu- 
ments of a hostile character. Iam, there- 
fore, not one of those who would press 
the noble lord for any documents of this 
description ; but I may regret, that after 
so long a period has elapsed since the 
adoption of the measure of sending troops 
to Portugal, no greater progress has been 
made in the work of pacification, and that 
ministers are not prepared to state, that 
this great and salutary object has 
not been accomplished. If I before felt 
some degree of disappointment, that 
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disappointment, is increased by the na- 
ture of the present message, and by the 
scanty explanation of it which has 
been given by the noble viscount. Am I 
to understand from the address to his ma- 
jesty in answer to his message, assuring 
him of our readiness to give him support 
for the defence of Portugal, in the shape 
of a vote of credit, for no less than half 
a million, that this vote sis solely for the 
purpose of maintaining the troops now in 
Portugal? { am afraid I cannot so un- 
derstand it. 

The number of British troops now in 
Portugal amounts to about 5,000; and 
I believe the expense of maintaining 
such a force would not exceed 160,000/. 
or at most 200,0007. a year. Now, this 
sum has already been voted in the usual 
grants for the army; and no additional 
sum, therefore, would be required, on ac- 
count of the detachment of this force to 
Portugal. Iam aware it may be said, that 
additional expenses—such as those for 
equipment, for the commissariat and fo- 
raging depastments—are increased in the 
employment of troops in a foreign coun- 
try. Against these additional expenses, 
however, are to be set others of a similar 
description, which would have been in- 
curred at home; such as marching ex- 
penses, expenses for fuel, barracks, &c. 
In fact, the whole of the extraordinary 
expenses incurred abroad, might be cover- 
ed by the provision made under the usual 
head of army extraordinaries; and your 
lordships are aware, that the additional 
sum granted under that head in the other 
House of parliament was voted on the 
express ground of the increased expense 
attending the employment of the troops 
in Portugal. After the whole expenses of 
the corps now in Portugal have been pro- 
vided for by the grant voted in the other 
House, we are now called upon for a fur- 
ther sum, more than sufficient for the 
maintenance of a force double the amount 
of the British troops in that country. 
These circumstances, I confess, excite in 
my mind a feeling of uneasiness and 
alarm. The noble viscount, instead of 
assuring us that the employment of the 
British forces has been already effectual 
for the purpose for which they were sent 
to Portugal, now calls upon us for a fur- 
ther supply, foreseeing, I suppose, the pos- 
sibility of further difficulties and dangers, 
which he has hitherto been unable to avert. 
Instead of assuring the House, that the 
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measures already adopted, in defence of 
our ally, were likely to render it unneces- 
sary to impose any further burthens on 
the British public, ministers are unable to 
hold out any definite prospect for the with- 
drawal of the troops; on the contrary, 
they feel it necessary that their hands 
should be fortified with the means of 
carrying on preparations for the defence 
of Portugal to a much greater extent. 
If I do not press for further information, 
I abstain solely on the ground of my un- 
willingness to throw any obstacle in the 
negotiations said to be pending; on the 
satisfactory termination of which the peace 
and security, not only of this country and 
of Portugal, but of all Europe, may de- 
pend. In so doing, I reserve to myself 
the right of questioning, hereafter, if I find 
it necessary, the whole conduct of minis- 
ters with regard to this measure. The no- 
ble viscount observed, that our troops 
were sent to Portugal, not for the purpose 
of supporting constitutional Portugal, or 
of annoying despotic Spain, but solely on. 
the ground of a treaty, which obliged us 
to defend an ancient and faithful ally. 
Whether the casus federis which called 
upon us to interfere was clearly made out, 
I am not prepared to say; however inter- 
ference might be justified upon the broader 
ground of policy, which rendered it neces- 
sary for us to take measures to prevent 
France from obtaining that power and pre- 
ponderance over the whole of the Penin- 
suta, which could not but be prejudicial 
to the interests of Great Britain. The 
passage in the speech of the noble viscount 
to which I have adverted is not quite con- 
sistent with another passage, in which he 
declared, that the measures adopted by the 
British government have had the effect of 
rendering desperate the attempts of the 
Portuguese insurgents to overthrow the 
constitutional government of Portugal. I 
think the independence of Portugal a great 
object; but 1 do hope, that in pursuing 
that object we shall not suffer ourselves to 
be led into the support of a principle which 
can never be acted upon without detriment 
to this country. With the constitution of 
Portugal we have nothing to do. It was 
not our work. It was not recommended 
by us. Whether it be good or bad; whe- 
ther it be more or Jess consonant to the 
interests of the people; whether it be more 
or less accordant to their desires or dis- 
positions; whether the party opposing or 
supporting it be right or wrong; whether 
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Don Pedro, having made his election of 
the Crown of Brazil, and having resigned 
the Crown of Portugal, had a right to send 
a constitution to Portugal, and enforce 
obedience to it—all these are questions 
with which we have nothing to do: they 
are questions for the Portuguese them- 
selves to decide; and any interference 
with them, on our part, would be a viola- 
tion of those national rights, and that na- 
tional independence, which it is our duty, 
on all occasions, to support. The noble 
viscount has stated, that our troops have 
not been sent to Portugal, and that they 
are not now maintained there, for any 
such purpose. If this be the case, I trust 
that, from the moment satisfaction can be 
obtained from Spain, that no invasion or 
aggression will be attempted against Por- 
tugal, the maintenance of British forces in 
that country will cease, and that they will 
not be kept there under the idea of sup- 
porting one party against another, or of 
upholding a constitution with which we 
have no concern, and with which it is nei- 
ther consistent with the interests of this 
country, nor with the faith of treaties, nor 
with the principles upon which the law and 
independence of nations are founded, to 
interfere. In looking to the difficulties 
with which the government has to contend, 
it is impossible not to look back also to 
the causes which produced them. Those 
difficulties arise from their having origin- 
ally suffered the French to invade Spain, 
without regarding what was due to the 
honour, and still less what accorded with 
the interests of the country. We were 
then ina situation to reap advantages from 
a decisive course of policy, which it is 
doubtful whether any pending negotiations 
can secure tous. [ shall be satisfied, if 
by an amicable arrangement we can pro 
cure the evacuation of Spain by the French 
at the same time that we evacuate Portu- 
gal; and I think we have a right to insist 
upon this as a necessary condition in our 
egotiations, The French have now been 
four years in Spain. Upon what pretext 
they remain there I know not. They 
originally went there under the pretence of 
rescuing the monarch of Spain from the 
hands of a faction, which, by means of a 
military force, was said to overpower the 
real dispositions of the people. Their 
object has long since been effected. The 


Cortes have been suppressed : those rebels 
and traitors, as they are represented by 
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patriots, as they are regarded by others, 
are now dispersed over the face of Europe, 
the objects of compassion to every generous 
and feeling mind. The French have now 
no pretence for remaining in Spain, if it 
be really true that the dispositions of the 
people are favourable to the monarch and 
the government; and if their presence be 
necessary to support the government, it isa 
government which ought not to be support- 
ed. Ithas been said, that there is this differ- 
ence between the situation of Spain and 
Portugal; that in Spain the general dis- 
positions and feelings of the people are 
decidedly in favour of an absolute king, 
and that in Portugal the dispositions of 
the people are as decidedly in favour of a 
constitutional government. By some sin- 
gular fatality, however, it is found neces- 
sary by the French to continue an army in 
Spain for the support of the absolute 
monarchy to which the people are so much 
attached; while we are supposed to main- 
tain an army in Portugal, under the ap- 
prehension, that if it were withdrawn, the 
constitutional government, of which the 
people are so fond, would be immediately 
overthrown! These are the difficulties in 
which people and governments are placed, 
by departing from a liberal and enlighten- 
ed policy. I earnestly hope, that the 
government may still return to those prin- 
ciples. Had his majesty’s ministers ori- 
ginally acted upon them, I feel persuaded 
that the object sought by the pending ne- 
gotiations—a consummation devoutly to 
be wished for—would have been already 
accomplished ; and that they would not 
feel themselves obliged, after such a 
lapse of time, and so large an expendi- 
ture, to call upon this House to strengthen 
their hands, with a view of providing 
against still existing dangers, and in ex- 
planation of the grounds on which I give a 
qualified assent to the present motion. 
The Address was agreed to, nem. dis. 
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Mr. Baring rose to present a Petition, 











signed by the majority of the most respect- 
able residents of the Cape of Good Hope, 
complaining of the maladministration of 
the affairs of that colony, for some years 
past. When the House considered that 
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great importance, he was sure the petition 
would meet with that attention which it 
merited. The Cape, it should be remem- 
bered, was peculiarly situated with refer- 
ence to the state of other colonies, where 
the principles of the British constitution 
were firmly established. He knew not why 
a solitary exception should be made with 
regard to the Cape of Good Hope. It was 
painful to think that the residents in that 
colony lived under a system of government, 
as despotic as that of Turkey. There was 
no trial by jury; and the lives and pro- 
perty of the colonists were dependant on 
the arbitrary will and disposal of those who 
were removable at the pleasure of the go- 
vernor. Thus circumstanced, the colonists 
had no other resource than to apply to 
parliament, for that redress for which they 
vainly looked elsewhere. Sixteen hundred 
individuals, composing the respectability 
and intelligence of the colony, had signed 
this petition. The petitioners disclaimed 
any desire to cast any personal imputations 
on the character of lord C. Somerset ; but, 


whether the malpractices complained of 


were occasioned by the late governor, or 
in consequence of orders from home, they, 
in either case, called for a speedy remedy. 
For the last fifteen years, a system of mal- 
administration had been pursued in that 
colony, to an extent which was quite lament- 
able. The hon. gentleman then referred 
to the state of the currency at the Cape, 
and passed some severe strictures on the 
conduct of those whose duty it was to pre- 
side over that department. The simplest 
clerk in any of the banking establishments 
of this country would have been utterly 
ashamed of himself, were he to transact 
business in the manner which had been 
practised at the Cape. These were sub- 
jects which he had no doubt would be 
looked into by the noble lord now at the 
head of the colonial department; but he 
must say, that no slight or partial measure 
would remedy the evils of which the peti- 
tioners complained. It would be necessary 
to give to the inhabitants of that colony 
some authority in the colony to which they 
could make their complaints, and in which 
they could place confidence ; for hitherto 
they had no such resource. His opinion 
was, that the colonists should possess some 
local popular organ, through which their 
complaints might be made public. At the 
present moment, the only answer made to 
persons making complaints in print was, to 
send them out of the colony. ‘This course 
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was recently adopted towards an individual, 
whose only offence was publishing some 
extracts from the London papers. He 
thought the colonists of the Cape were 
entitled to have some legislative body which 
should exercise a power independent of 
the governor. There should also be made 
an improvement in the judicial system, by 
rendering the judges independent of the 
governor. These changes would have a 
most salutary effect on the colony, by giving 
the people an influence in the institutions 
by which they were governed. He would 
not take up the time of the House longer, 
but move that the petition be brought up. 

Mr. W. Horton was far from thinking 
that the prayer of the petitioners was unde- 
serving of attention; but he must, in the 
outset, protest against what seemed to be 
assumed by the hon. gentleman, that up 
to the present moment, nothing had been 
done to ameliorate the condition of the 
inhabitants at the Cape, and that now, and 
now only, some steps for that purpose were 
commenced. This mode of dealing with 
the question was, he considered, extremely 
unjust to the late administration of the 
colonial department. The colony of the 
Cape was, it should be recollected, ours by 
conquest, and from the commencement was 
governed by laws, wholly different from 
ours ; but it had been the endeavour of the 
colonial department gradually to assimilate 
them to ours. In 1822, he himself moved 
in that House for the appointment of a 
commission (which was now mentioned 
as if it was heard of only for the first time) 
to make inquiries into several departments 
of government at the Cape. That com- 
mission was, for a considerable time, in 
active employment, and much of the result 
of its labours were already before the 
House. Was it not, then, most unfair 
to state, that now for the first time steps 
were taken by the colonial department to 
improve the condition of the colony? It 
had been said by the hon. member, that 
a kind of legislative assembly or repre- 
sentative government should be given to 
the inhabitants of the Cape. Were not 
hon. members aware, that the Mauritius, 
Ceylon, New South Wales, Van Dieman’s 
Land, and other British colonies, were 
without representative governments, though 
it was well known that some of them were 
inhabited almost exclusively by English- 
men, or their descendants? But, even to 
this point the attention of the colonial 
government had been given. He would 
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read to the House an extract of a letter 
from general Bird to lord Bathurst on 
this subject. Here the right hon. gentle- 
man read the extract, in which the general, 
after pointing out many changes in the 
administration of the colony, observed, 
that the inhabitants did not possess within 
themselves the materials for forming a re- 
presentative body. He did not even think 
that they were fit to enjoy the benefit of 
trial by jury, except in criminal cases. It 
was proposed to establish a council similar 
to the India council. It was also intended 
to have a reform in the judicial system 
of the colony; and with these alterations, 
he thought it better to wait until the 
colony was ripe for a more enlarged scale 
of improvement, than to begin with a 
system which the colony was not in a 
condition to receive. Many improvements 
in the administration of the colony were 
already in progress, the result of diligent 
investigation, which had been carrying on 
for the last four years. It was no valid 
objection to the administration of the 
colony, to say that, for some years, its 
currency had been in an unsettled state. 
The same might be said of the currency of 
this country for many years; during which 
much ignorance prevailed on subjects con- 
nected with it, on which, within the last 
few years, much sounder principles pre- 
vailed. The establishment of one general 
standard for the currency of the colonies 
would be productive of much benefit, in 
this respect. He would now advert to a 
subject of a nature personal to himself. 
He alluded to a pamphlet which had re- 
cently been published by sir Rufane Don- 
kin, reflecting on what he(Mr. W. Horton) 
was supposed to have said, in that House. 
This mode of proceeding ona public ques- 
tion was, to say the least of it, very incon- 
venient ; for the gallant officer might have 
brought the subject before the House by 
petition. In that pamphlet, he (Mr. W. 
Horton) was made to say, that sir R. 
Donkin had offered to make charges, and 
then withdrew them. Now, he had never 
said any such thing; but he had read a 
letter, in which sir Rufane declared, that 
he had that to disclose, which would cover 
lord C. Somerset with ruin.” A letter was 
written by lord Bathurst’s order, calling on 
the gallant general to produce his charges ; 
and he then denied that he had any charge 


to make, or that he had intended to make | 


any. He said, he had no direct charges to 





bring, but that he would make disclosures. | the subject. 
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Now, in the ordinary accepiation of lan- 
guage, when a man said he had disclosures 
to make which would cover another with 
ruin, was it not natural to suppose that he 
had in his possession matters of charge 
against the party alluded to? He was not 
called upon to bring forward a public ac- 
cusation, or to impeach lord Charles 
Somerset. He was only required to bring 
forward his disclosures; and then he 
stated, that he had no charge to make, 
But the fact was, he had no disclosures to 
make, which were not already known to 
the colonial department through other 
sources. 

Mr. Maberly, in reference to what had 
fallen from his hon. friend (Mr. Baring) 
respecting the glleged maladministration 
of the colony for fifteen years, observed, 
that such a sweeping charge would un- 
justly include the government of the colo- 
ny during the administration of sir R. 
Donkin. It should be borne in mind, that 
at the time sir R. Donkin left the Cape, 
he received the most marked testimonials 
of the approbation of the colonists. He 
had also the entire approval of his majes- 
ty’s government at home. There was no 
ground, therefore, for including his govern- 
ment in the administration spoken of. He 
had found the finances of the colony in a 
very embarrassed situation; but he had so 
improved them, that at his departure he 
left 125,000 rix dollars in the treasury. 
With respect to the pamphlet, he did not 
advise, or approve of, its publication ; for 
he agreed that it was a very inconvenient 
mode of discussing the merits of a public 
question: but he must say, that sir R. 
Donkin was at all times ready to state his 
disclosures, provided an opportunity were 
given to him. This was fair; and all that 
could be expected from the gallant officer. 

Mr. Hume said, there were great diffi- 
culties in the way of sir R. Donkin’s bring- 
ing forward a public accusation, which, if 
he were anxious to undertake the task, he 
would be unable to surmount, without the 
aid of the colonial department. The heads 
of that department owed it to the colonists 
to institute an inquiry, where their interests 
were concerned, and when important 
charges were offered to be proved. As it 
was acknowledged, that the colonial de- 
partment had long been aware of the dis- 
closures which sir R. Donkin could have 
made, it reflected strongly on them, that 
they had not instituted some inquiry on 
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Mr. Canning asked whether any depart- 
ment could pursue a course more fair than 
that which had been taken by lord Bathurst 
on this occasion? A gallant officer came 
forward and stated, that he was in posses- 
sion of information which would be the 
ruin of the head of one of the colonial go- 
vernments. What could lord Bathurst 
imagine from that, but that the individual 
making the offer was prepared to bring 
forward his charge? So far from thinking 


that the noble lord had not gone far | 


enough in giving him the opportunity, he 
was of opinion that he had gone rather too 
far. If it were his own case, he would 
say, that it was not unfair to call on the 
individual making the offer (approver or 
informer he would not call him) to bring 
forward his statement. He would have 
gone further and asked him to give his in- 
formation in writing. It would never, for 
a moment, have entered into his head to 
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have received his disclosures at a private | 


interview, and to leave the question, as to 
the nature of the information given, to de- 
pend afterwards on the veracity of him or his 
informant. 


He would never have admitted | 


him to such interview, unless a third party | 


was present, to take down all that was 
communicated. 
lieving that any ground of complaint ex- 
isted, on the score of the information hav- 
ing been rejected, he thought a question 
might arise, that it was too easily admitted. 


Instead, therefore, of be- | 
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viduals, they were not found to come for- 
ward to substantiate their statements ; 
whilst, on the other hand, those made by 
disappointed settlers were obnoxious to 
great suspicion. It was, however, evident, 
that no time should be lost in framing such 
institutions as should give to the inhabi- 
tants of that colony some sense of indi- 
vidual security ; not only with a view to 
their own well-being, but as creating a 
greater attachment in so important a pos- 
session to the rule of England than proba- 
bly now subsisted. There was one class 
of persons, Mr. Gurney added, the credi- 
tors of the Orphan Chamber, previously to 
the capture by the English, whose case he 
still hoped would not be lost sight of by 
government; and who appeared to him 
to be beyond question entitled to redress. 
Mr. Baring said, that let the colonial 
department ask any of the inhabitants, 
not actually in office there, and they would 
find them unanimous in their opinion of 
the maladministration by which the colony 
was so long afflicted. As to the commis- 
sion which had been sent out, he believed 
it was agreed on all hands, that its chief 
results were increased charges and salaries, 
without any practical benefit to the colony. 
Was it not well known that there was no 


| such thing in the colony as the liberty of 


But did the noble lord, then at the head | 
of the colonial department, stop there? | 


On the contrary, he made inquiry at the 


Cape into the matters which, from other | 


sources, were known to constitute the of- 


fered disclosures, and the result of that | 


inquiry would, in a short time, be laid be- | 


fore the House. Now, whether the con- 


| 


| condition to receive. it. 


the press—that the judges were removable 
at the will of the governor? And he 
would ask the veriest Tory in that, or, 
what was worse, in the other House of 
Parliament, was that a state of things un- 
der which Englishmen ought to be allowed 
to continue? It was said, that other Eng- 
lish colonies had no representative govern- 
ment. So much the greater disgrace to 
the government at home, if they were in a 
If the right hon, 


duct of sir R. Donkin was too rash at | gentleman refused to give a representative 
first, he would not say, as that was not | government until the colonies were ripe to 
the proper time or place for entering into | receive it, he would tell him that they 
the affair; but he must observe, that as | 


the head of a department, the conduct of 
the late colonial secretary was throughout 
unexceptionable. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, that he thought 
it must be sufficiently difficult, even for 
the government itself, to appreciate the 
truth of these conflicting allegations. 
Those in the employ of government would 
hardly venture to give very perfect inform- 
ation; whilst it was notorious that, 
amongst the Dutch inhabitants, there was 
that terror of the local authorities, that 
however loud their complaints to indi- 








would never be ripe until they got it. If 
he treated them like children, and never 
set them on their legs, they would never 
be able to walk like men. If the right 
hon. gentleman withheld constitutions 
from the colonies, until they were fit to 
receive them, he would tell him that, if he 


| lived ten centuries, he would never see 
them in a proper state to receive them. 


He meant to cast no aspersions on the go- 
vernment of sir R. Donkin. He knew 
nothing of it. As to that of lord Caledon, 
he believed the noble lord did as much as 
any man could do to make despotism 
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tolerable; but Englishmen should not de- 

pend for their prosperity or comfort, on 

the personal feeling of any governor. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 
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K1na’s MessaGE RESPECTING Portu- 
GAL.] The House having resolved itself 
into a committee of Supply, 

Mr. Canning rose. He said, that on a 
former evening, when he had brought for- 
ward his statement of the financial condi- 
tion of the country, he had informed the 
committee that he should have to ask it for 
an additional vote of credit of 500,0002., 
for the purpose of meeting the con- 
tingent expenses of the further continu- 
ance of his majesty’s forces in Portu- 
gal. The grounds on which those forces 
were sent to Portugal had been so fully 
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‘that the country might look forward to a 


speedy adjustment of differences between 
the two nations, and to a remoyal of the 
causes of them. He abstained from say- 
ing more upon that expectation, as he was 
not able to say when it might be realized. 
It would be obvious to every gentleman, 
that a state of things which might not 
justify them in sending an army to Portu- 
gal, might justify them in not withdraw- 


‘ing it when it was there; and that it 
“might be prudent to keep it there, not 


only till the danger was repressed, but till 
the probability of its recurrence was _pre- 
vented. He had no hesitation in inform- 
ing the House, that the prolongation of 
the stay of the British troops in Portugal 


rested upon the very same grounds as 


explained to the House, and so nearly | 


unanimously approved by it, that he held 
it unnecessary to refer to them; and he 
had little further to say at present, than 
that the same causes which induced his 
majesty to determine on sending that expe- 
dition, though diminished in their operation, 


those on which they were sent there, and 
not upon any new causes, intentions, or 
dispesitions whatever. He should con- 


clude with moving, ‘“‘ That 500,000/. be 


still existed in sufficient force to render the | 


continuance of our army in Portugal ne- 
cessary. On the first occasion, when he 
mentioned this subject, he had taken the 
liberty of stating, that it was impossible 
for him to explain the full extent of the 
grounds on which his majesty’s determina- 
tion was founded, without entering into 
an hostile explanation of the conduct of 
Spain, which it was undesirable to give 
whilst there were any hopes of adjustment 
existing. If, in the hope of adjustment 
at a time when irritation prevailed, and 
menace was employed, it was prudent to 
abstain from irritating discussion, much 
more prudent was such a course now, 
when the most sanguine expectations were 
entertained, that all the causes which we 
had for distrust were coming to a speedy 
termination. The mere fact of sending 
our troops to Portugal had met, repelled, 
and anticipated the danger of ruin which 
threatened that country. That danger 
had been repelled—not by any active ex- 
ertions—but by the mere presence of the 
British forces on the soil of Portugal. He 
would not pretend to deny that there had 
been differences and variations of counsels, 
on the part of the Spanish government, 
which had threatened the renewal of the 
same dangers; but he was now happy to 
state, that <he tendency of the king of 
Spain’s counsels was less dangerous, and 


| 


granted to his Majesty, to enable him to 
provide for any additional expense which 
may arise on account of his Majesty’s 
Forces in Portugal.” 

Mr. Bankes said, that, as he had had 


the misfortune, when the question was 
| formerly before the House, to differ from 


a large majority of the members, and as 
nothing had happened since to alter his 


opinion, he should trouble the committee 


‘with a very few words. 


No further com- 
munications had since been made _ by 


‘government to the House, and therefore, 


, tion. 


individuals like himself knew no more 
upon these affairs, than what was supplied 
by the common sources of public informa- 
But from all that had been rela- 
ted, it did appear to him, that the casus 


feederis, on which alone the conduct of 


| continue them there ? 


‘across the Portuguese frontier, 





ministers could be justified, had not been 
made out by the right hon. gentleman. 
The country was in the situation con- 


| sequent upon having taken one wrong and 


precipitate step. There might be many 
persons convinced by the reasoning of his 
right hon. friend, in the speech he had 
uttered on this subject, upon first bringing 
it before parliament. It was a most bril- 
liant speech, not soon to be forgotten in 
the old world, or in the new. Many 
might think the first effort right in sending 
troops to Portugal; but was it right to 
Was there any 
thing unfair, was there any thing like ag- 
eression, on the part of Spain? Never 
had one single Spanish soldier marched 


It had 
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been stated, that Portugese rebels had | 
been received into Spain; that they had | but he could not hear it asserted that the 
been suffered to remain there; and that | 
they had made a simultaneous effort. If | 


this were true, it was clear that a Spanish | 


soldier had never crossed the line. Had 
they done so since? No: never was this 
hostile aggression committed. But Eng- 
gland having taken the wrong and pre- 
cipitate step, and having sent her army 
into Portugal upon unjust pretences, she 
now had not the means, or it might not 
be competent to the country to bring them 
back. Even if an address were to be pro- 
posed to the Crown to recall them, he did 
not know whether he could now agree to 
it. The country might eventually be in- 
volved in a war, by the steps that ministers 
had pursued; for she was placed in that 
awkward situation in which troops could 
not be kept in Portugal with justice, or 
re-called with safety. His right hon. 
friend had held out hopes, that affairs 
were coming to an adjustment. He 
hoped it might be so; but he looked with 
surprise, when large sums of money were 
called for, after the troops had been 
already provided for in the vote of supply. 
The right hon. gentleman asked for a con- 
tingent sum, which amounted to no less 
than 100/. per man, for every British 
soldier in Portugal. In what way could 
the expenses be made to amount so high ? 
Was it possible that five thousand men, 
already provided for in the estimates, 
should cost an additional 100/. per man ? 
It was stated, that there was a treaty 
with Portugal, by which she was bound to 
subsist these troops. Had that treaty been 
carried into execution? If it had, how 
could this large sum be required from the 
English people, unless it was intended to 
send more men to Portugal? This did 
not look like coming to a speedy con- 
clusion. The extraordinary vote could 


not be called for by the necessity of the 


case, if what the right hon. gentleman said 
was correct. This country it seemed, 
was not obliged for its state of peace to 
the wisdom of her own councils, but to the 
moderation of those of France. 

Colonel Davies was astonished at many 
of the statements and arguments of the 
hon. member. He was surprised that he 
could maintain the present not to be a 
casus foederis. Could any man _ believe 
that the disturbances and rebellion in 
Portugal had not been fomented by Spain ? 
Language of an irritating nature ought, in 
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the present posture of affairs, to be avoided ; 


government of Spain had acted with good 
faith and moderation, without entering 
his protest against it. [f Spain had not 
sent troops across the frontier, the Por- 
tuguese refugees had been armed, clothed, 
and paid in Spain, and enabled to carry 
war and bloodshed into their country. 
If there ever was a time in which England 
was called upon, by a regard to treaties 
and her honour, to take a part in the 
affairs of Portugal, it was when the British 
forces were sent to that country. The 
Spanish army was upon the Portuguese 
frontier; and, if the British troops were 
withdrawn, they would march to Lisbon. 
Unless the House was prepared to say 
that Portugal, as well as Spain, should 
become a province of France, ministers 
could not have acted differently. If, in 
1822 and 1823, they had stood in their 
proper attitude, they would not now have 
been under the necessity of incurring the 
present expense. They might have saved 
Spain from invasion, and saved the honour 
of England. 


Colonel Lindsay said, that the declara-: 


tion which Mr. Canning had made, that, if 
the Portuguese constitution were attacked, 
he could let loose all the passions of 
Europe in support of it, had caused it to be 
viewed with great jealousy by foreign powers, 
He condemned the sending of our troops 
to Portugal; which had placed the peace 
of the country in a very precarious situa- 
tion. All the despotic governments of 
Europe looked upon us with fear and dis- 
trust, in consequence of that measure. He 
wished the right hon. gentleman would in- 
form him whether our troops were kept in 
Portugal to repel foreign invasion or to 
support the present constitution. That 
constitutign was unpopular among all 
classes of Portuguese, and ought not to be 
thrust down their throats by British 
bayonets. 

Sir James Mackintosh said, he did not 
altogether feel himself called upon to ad- 
dress the House, after so long a silence, by 
what had fallen from the gentleman op- 
posite. He was, however, desirous of 
taking an opportunity, which he regretted 
he had not had on a former occasion, of 
declaring his opinion to the House, or to 
such at least as thought his opinions 
worthy of attention. He considered the 
prompt and vigorous succour given to 
our old ally Portugal, at the moment of 
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her extreme danger, as fit to be recorded 
in one of the brightest pages of the history 
of this country, This prompt and liberal 
succour was not the merely cold per- 
formance of an imperative obligation and 
inevitable duty. Were this all, he should 
deem it unworthy of any commendation. 
God forbid that he should ever be so re- 
gardless of the honour of his country, of 
the reputation of the former, and of the 
character of the present, ministers, as to 
suppose that the mere fulfilment of a treaty 
on our part required commendation! He 
confined his approbation to the prompt and 
vigorous measures which had been taken 
’ to render the performance of our duty 
effectual—measures which reflected the 
highest honour upon the government that 
had planned andexecuted them, and which, 
if they had not been sanctioned by all the 
individuals who composed the British 
parliament, had been sanctioned at least 
by all the parties into which it was 
divided. With regard to the speech just 
made by the hon. member for Dorsetshire, 
he must begin by observing, that the 
principal part of his argument was historical 
and retrospective. It was an inquiry into 
the result of the measures taken by the 
government in the December of last year, 
and had no reference to the vote of that 
night. Indeed, he did not see how the 
hon. member for Dorsetshire could oppose 
the present grant, unless he was prepared 
to show that government ought to retract 
all the declarations it had already made, 
and to acknowledge the injustice of every 
measure it had hitherto approved. The 
hon. member must have satisfied the com- 
mittee, that what he had just said had no 
reference to the present vote ; for he had 
boldly avowed, that if an address were pro- 
posed to his majesty, calling on him to 
withdraw his forces from Portugal, he 
could not agree to it. In a parliamentary 
sense, then, the hon. member had no op- 
position to this vote; in a parliamentary 
sense he must be considered as giving it 
the benefit of his assent. With respect to 
the considerations which the hon. member 
had offered to the House, on the amount 
of the vote, and on its distribution, man 
by man, among the soldiery in Portugal, 
he was not so good a calculator as to be 
able to decide off-hand upon its accuracy. 
It was most unfair and unreasonable, to say 
that this vote of credit was given to meet 
the expense of the army. It was not in 
the contemplation either of government or 
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parliament, that all of it should be expend- 
ed; it was merely asked, to meet any un- 
foreseen exigency which might suddenly 
arise. A yote of credit, which armed go- 
vernment with large and extensive power, 
was calculated to lessen its expenses. By 
voting a large sum, the House was taking 
the best means to prevent a larger sum 
from being expended. Foreign powers 
might be influenced, by seeing that the 
British parliament continued their support 
of these measures with the same liberality 
which they displayed at the outset. The 
hon. member had not taken into his arith- 
metical calculations the expense of the 
transports which would be wanted to bring 
our forces back from Portugal. He be- 
lieved it would amount to a large sum; 
and though it might not swallow up all the 
vote now asked for, it would swallow up a 
large proportion of it. Another hon. gen- 
tleman had said, that, in a moment of in- 
toxication, the House had voted succours 
to our ally in performance of the obliga- 
tions of treaties. He confessed that he 
deeply partook of the intoxication, if in- 
toxication it were, which the hon. member 
so loudly condemned : and was afraid that 
he was now, after the lapse of several 
months, still in the same unfortunate state. 
He rejoiced greatly when he contemplated 
the skill with which that measure of assist- 
ance had been devised, and the prompti- 
tude and vigour with which it had been 
executed. He should have been ashamed 
of his country—he should have considered 
it overwhelmed with unprecedented dis- 
grace, if it had hesitated for one moment 
in taking that part which the hon. member 
contended it had taken in a moment of 
intoxication. He would not stoop to argue 


| the question, whether our troops had been 


sent to Portugal to support the constitu- 
tion. That question had been long since 
anticipated and answered ; and a reply to 
it at present was quite superfluous. It had 
been stated by his right hon. friend, in the 
most precise terms the English language 
could afford, that the troops now remained 
in Portugal to secure the very object they 
had been sent to accomplish. Now, the 
House had been informed, not once or 
twice, but repeatedly, that the British 
forces were sent to Portugal with express 
injunctions to repel foreign invasion from 
it,and not to interfere in its internal affairs. 
They were sent to Portugal for that pur- 
pose. His right hon. friend declared, that 
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what further answer could the hon. member | 


seek to obtain from the chancellor of the 
Exchequer? The hon. member for Dor- 
setshire must excuse him for expressing 
his surprise at the simplicity with which 
he had asked whether any Spanish soldier 
had been sent across the Portuguese fron- 
tier. He admitted it: but was not the 
assembling of a large Spanish army on the 
frontier, at a time when rebeilion, excited 
by the intrigues and gold of a Spanish 
party, was desolating the interior of Por- 
tugal, a proceeding of a most alarming 
nature? Did not the hon. member know, 
that the assembling of an army by one 
power on the frontier of another was always 
considered just ground of demanding 
explanation in the first instance; and, if 
explanation were refused, of taking further 
measures toenforce it? He should like to 
hear any prudent statesman deny, that the 
assembling of a great military force on the 
frontier of a power whose deserters it sup- 
ported, and even provided with munitions 
of war, was not a menace to that power, 
seriously affecting its internal security, and 
giving it the right, if it chose to exercise 
it, of appealing at once to arms. If no 
man could deny the principle of national 
jurisprudence which he had just laid down, 
it settled the question of our duty to our 
ally. 
right of Portugal. 
to demand explanation from Spain, on 
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any distinction between the real Spanish 
soldier and the rebellious Portuguese, 
whom he had taken into his pay? No: 
the rebellious Portuguese must be con- 
sidered as the allies of the foreign invaders ; 
and as such our troops must treat them. 
He admitted of no interference between the 
two contending parties in Portugal. If no 
menace had been made by a foreign power 
against the existing government of Por- 
tugal, we should not merely have had no 
duty to meddie in the struggle—we should 
also have had no right. As soon, however, 
as a foreign partisan appeared on the stage, 
and dealt in menaces which endangered 
the security of the existing government, we 
were compelled by the obligation of trea- 
ties, to become the domestic partisan of 
that government against all foreign in- 
vaders, no matter how they were supported 
by its discontented subjects. If it had not 
been for the very extraordinary doctrines 
which had been held on this subject, he 
should have been very brief on this part of 
the question; but, as it was, he should 
beg leave to illustrate it a little more at 
length. Ifa foreign army were to land in 
England as auxiliaries to a party in rebel- 
lion against the government, the govern- 
ment would immediately obtain the right 
of calling upon all its foreign allies to bring 
their forces to its aid. He did not allude 


support the Protestant succession to the 


account of the military force which the | throne of these realms, whenever it was 


latter government had assembled on its | 


endangered, but to all our foreign allies, 


frontier, and if the refusal of all satisfac- | who would be bound, in such a case, to 


tory explanation by Spain were a sufficient ' 
/attack the foreign invader, but also his 


justification of Portugal going to war— 


which no man would deny that it was—_ 
then was England bound in duty to afford | 
with all his aiders and abettors, would be 
| the legitimate object of the hostility which 


the same assistance to Portugal as if she 
had been openly and directly attacked. 


The duty of the ally to give assistance | 
rested, he maintained, on the right of the. 
It had been said, 


principal to go to war. 
however, by the other side, that in case 
our troops continued in Portugal, they 
must, if we adhered to our doctrine of not 
interfering in the internal arrangements of 


independent states, confine their hostility | 


to Spaniards alone. Now, from this doc- 
trine, he must beg leave, under certain 
limitations, to dissent. Supposing Spain 
were to invade Portugal, partly with 
Spanish soldiers, and partly with Portu- 
guese deserters, whom she had taken into 
her pay, would any man contend, that our 
cannons and our bayonets should make 


send over their contingents, not merely to 


domestic partisans. Thus it would be with 
our own forces in Portugal. The invader, 


we were bound to wage there for the benefit 
of our ally.—He had already answered the 
question which the hon. gentleman oppo- 
site had put, as to whether our troops were 
in Portugal to support the constitution, by 


reference to the declarations of his right 


hon. friend both in December last and 
upon the present evening. He would now 
carry his reply a little further. He would 
point out a circumstance which had oc- 
curred in 1823, and which proved de- 
cisively, that it was not in support of the 
constitution of Portugal, but of Portugal 
itself, that we now gave to the government 
of that.country ourassistance. He would 
beg honourable members to recollect what 
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the condition of parliament ‘was at that | ally, we were offending those great powers 


particular time. Many gentlemen would 
recollect, that among the papers which 
were laid on the table of the House in that 
year, relative to the negotiations to prevent 
the aggression on Spain, there was a letter 
of Mr. Canning to sir C. Stuart, in which 
he desired him to inform the French go- 
vernment explicitly, that any act of hos- 





tility committed by France upon Portugal | 
would bring England with all her forces | 


immediately into the field. Was it in behalf | 


of the present constitution, that we threat- 
ened to interfere? No such thing. 
tugal was at that time under a democratical 
form of government; which, it was well 


known, the British government by no- 


means approved, and which constituted a 


subject of regret to all the real lovers of | 


liberty in England, however hostile they 
were to its amendment by foreign inter- 
ference; and yet, in favour of that Por- 
tugal, then so democratically revolution- 
ized, England declared to France, that any 
attack upon its territory would bring her 
with all her forces into the field. Could 
there be a more conclusive demonstration, 
that we were not now in arms to support 
the constitution of Portugal, but only the 
right of Portugal to give itself a free con- 
stitution, uncontrolled by the interference 
of foreign powers? He would ask any 
gentleman, whether, because we were 
bound to support the government of 
Portugal, we were therefore bound to 
approve of its constitution. He himself 
should be afraid to pass any judgment 
upon it, for he knew very little about it. 
The gallant member, who had addressed 
the House for the first time that evening 
with so much promise, would discover, 
before he became so old a member of the 
House as he (sir J. M.) was, that it was a 
difficult matter to learn what was the real 
opinion of a foreign people—what was their 
real condition—and how far they were, or 
were not, fit for liberal institutions. These 
were often difficult questions, God knew, 
with respect to our own countrymen ; 
but were so much more difficult with regard 


to the people of foreign countries, that a | 
wise man would be reluctant to answer | 
them.—There was, however, another point | 
in the speech of the gallant member that | 
‘quired to do so in December last. 


surprised him exceedingly. The main 


objection which he urged against the con- | 
duct of the present administration with 
respect to Portugal was, that in maintain- 
ing the faith of treaties with our ancient 


Por- | 


of Europe who exercised despotic sway 
over their respective countries. If this 
were true—if this great nation, so long 
renowned for its good faith, and strict ob- 
servance of treaties, dared no longer per- 
form the sacred obligations which its 
treaties imposed upon it, lest it should 
thereby displease the great despots of 
Europe—then he must say, that not only 
Portugal, but England too, was unfit for 
the enjoyment of liberty. {f England had 
so far lost her ancient pride and spirit, as 
to be influenced by a bare fear, lest the 
performance of her duty should cause dis- 
pleasure to any prince, power, or potentate, 
whatsoever—if she allowed such an un- 
manly and dastardly consideration to be 
present to her mind, when she was con- 
sulted on the destinies of nations—she 
might be sure that the day of her glory had 


| departed ; that the sceptre of power was 





| treaties. 
day, go over the contents of those trea- 
| ties. 
/ were — and he would venture to aftirm, 


| passing from her grasp, and that she her- 


self was ‘‘ cito peritura.” Whenever that 
sordid fear shall come over her, she will 
have lost all power to preserve her liberty 
at home, and to make her independence 
respected abroad.—He would imitate the 
example which had been set him by his 
right hon. friend, and would abstain from 
entering into any observations which might 
provoke a discussion on the conduct of the 
great states of Europe. He valued the 
existence of peace as much as any man, 
He would perform the duties of amity to 
every other power in Europe, as well as he 
would perform them to Portugal. The 


duties of courtesy, which were included in 


those of amity, he would perform to every 
government, no matter what opinion he 
entertained either of their form or of their 
conduct; but he would not be discouraged, 
by a fear of their resentment, from advising 
his country to perform that duty, which 
was required of her by the faith of ancient 
He would not, at this time of 


Every body must know what they 


that if there was any one proposition in 
the law of nations more demonstrative 
than another, it was the obligation of 
Great Britain to give her support to her 
ancient ally Portugal, when she was re- 
The 
law of the case was clear ; the facts of the 
case were clear; and the application of 
the law to the facts was, he might almost 
say, self-evident, He was therefore as- 
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tonished—nay, he was more than aston- 
ished—he was pained—at hearing the 
doctrines which were propounded on this 
subject, when the House appeared to be 
representing the general feeling of the 
country, by his hon. friend the member 
for Aberdeen, for whose extremely useful 
and most honest labours in behalf of the 
public, he should ever entertain a grateful 
esteem. His hon. friend had called on 
the House to deliberate carefully and 
cautiously, before it» ventured to the 
arduous and complicated question, whe- 
ther it should violate the ancient good 
faith of the country or not. He had never 
heard that his hon. friend had attempted 
to show that the obligation of treaties did 
not bind us to assist Portugal; on the 
contrary, he believed that his hon. friend 
jumped at once to this conclusion—that if 
we did assist Portugal, we should be 
guilty of a wanton interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of another country. He did 
not know whether he ought to admire the 
boldness with which his hon. friend over- 
leaped, or the discretion with which he 
overlooked, all the obstacles which’ stood 
between him and his conclusion. He 
rather thought that he ought to applaud his 
discretion; because it would require 
greater talents than even his hon. friend 
possessed, to produce any effect upon the 
House, whilst he attempted to show either 
that we were not bound by the faith of 
treaties to assist Portugal, or that if we 
were bound, we ought to seek the means 
of evading them.—In justifying the mea- 
sures which the present administration 
had taken upon this subject, so much to 
their honour, he did not mean to justify 
them, on the ground that the force we 
sent out was sent out to maintain either 
liberal or any other kind of institutions. 
He would ask no more, under these 
treaties, than if they had been entered 
into with the emperor of Morocco: he 
would demand no more under them, than 
if they had been entered into with a power 
which was endeavouring to destroy @ free 
government, instead of one that was 
aiming at the establishment of a liberal 
system. If he were asked, why he re- 
joiced in the interposition of the country, 
he would frankly avow that he did so, 
because that interposition must have the 
effect of checking a system by which it 
was attempted to prevent the establish- 
ment of free institutions in Europe. The 
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proceeding was one that would hardly 
be used on any other occasion ; and which, 
he conceived, was advanced with a peculiar 
ill grace on this. What was that topic ? 
Why, that England was interfering to give 
liberty to a country, that was not prepared 
to receive it, and that did not require it. 
But the fact was, that this attempt to in- 
troduce a liberal system was the work of 
the king and people of Portugal, and our 
interference was called for by the govern- 
ment of Portugal, under the faith of 
treaties. The effect of such an argument 
as that which he had quoted was, that 
they were scrupulously to observe the 
stipulations of all treaties that required the 
most odious and revolting interference— 
an interference that might lead, in its 
operation, to the most unfortunate con- 
sequences; and the only treaties, with 
respect to which some few gentlemen were 
willing to relax this strict principle, ap- 
peared to be those under which the inter- 
ference of England might be called for, to 
prevent an ally from being over-ruled by 
a hostile power, when that ally was making 
an attempt to give to his country a just 
and free government. Was such a doc- 
trine as this agreeable to the ears of the 
committee? Was it in unison with the 
generous feelings of this country? He 
approved in the highest degree of the step 
which the government had taken in send- 
ing troops to Portugal to prevent the 
aggression of Spain. If those troops were 
suffered to remain there one moment after 
the object of their mission was accom- 
plished, ministers would be guilty of a 
flagrant wrong; and if they were recalled 
one moment sooner than that object was 
effected, they would be guilty of gross 
perfidy. Such an act might leave Por- 
tugal in a far worse situation than that in 
which they found it. The presence of the 
British troops might have incited thou- 
sands of individuals to exert themselves to 
save their country from a despotism ; and, 
if the protecting force were prematurely 
withdrawn, those persons would be left at 
the mercy of their most implacable ene- 
mies. He trusted, therefore, that the 
feelings of a generous, manly, and honour- 
able fidelity, which had produced these 
measures, would never suffer ministers to 
listen to the plea of retrenchment, or of 
| the propriety of non-interference with the 
| affairs of another nation, or to any other 
doctrine, however plausibly it might be 
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them to change their course of policy. A 
gallant officer had said, that the govern- 
ments of Europe, or the nations of Europe, 
he knew not which—perhaps both—were 
dissatisfied with the part which England 
had taken on this occasion. Now, he 
had heard, only eight and forty hours ago, 
from the authority of an English gentle- 
man who had recently travelled through 
Europe, a statement directly the reverse. 
He had not the permission of that gentle- 
man to disclose his name, and therefore 
he should withhold it; because he had 
ever made it a rule not to name an indi- 
vidual without his permission, nor to pro- 


duce a written document without the | 


writer’s leave; but if he had had permis- 
sion to mention his name, he was quite 
sure, that there was no quarter in that 
House, in which the opinion of the in- 
dividual to whom he had alluded would 
not have weight. The impression on the 
mind of that gentleman was very different 
from that which they had heard that 
night. He stated, that, in the capital 
where he resided, every Englishman, 
twenty-four hours after the news of suc- 
cour having been afforded to Portugal had 
arrived, found himself in a different situa- 
tion, in point of dignity and importance, 
in every society he entered. And those 
who had business to transact with the 
public authorities also perceived that this 
event created for them additional respect. 
In short, the just, honourable, and _bril- 
liant conduct adopted by this country had 
raised the national character all over the 
continent to as high a pitch of honour as 
it had attained at that glorious period, the 
Seven years’ war, when the great lord Chat- 
ham was at the head of the administration. 
Some individuals might consider those 
little particulars as of no weight—of no 
importance ; but he contended, that they 
were of high importance, because they were 
indicative of the general feeling and the 
general judgment of the civilized world on 
this particular measure, however lightly 
they might be viewed, or however cheaply 
they might be held, by a few gentlemen in 
that House. Such marks of respect and 
esteem tended to exalt the character of 
the nation, and to strengthen and secure 
the best interests of the state. They gave 


a moral estimation, in the highest degree 
conducive to good government, in the 
highest degree conducive to the preserva- 
tion of that tranquillity and peace, which, 
after honour, should be the chief object 
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with every member in that House, and 
with every English minister. There never 
was a measure more likely to secure peace 
than this.—A retrospective view had been 
dragged into the discussion, in the course 
of that evening’s debate : but what was he 
to understand from all that had been said 
against this measure? Why, that by it 
England had saved her ally, and, instead 
of being exposed thereby to war, had 
given herself a tenfold security against it. 
He would assert, on the honourable and 
impartial authority to which he had before 
alluded, that the proceedings of the mi- 
nister for Foreign Affairs, and of his ma- 
ty’s government supported by that House, 
were calculated to send an Englishman to 
the continent more proud of his country, 
more closely and naturally attached to 
that country, and more anxious for her fame 
and honour, than he would have been if 
those measures had never been adopted.— 
He had begun by observing, that all the 
parties in that House were agreed in the 
propriety of this act; and he could not 
entertain a doubt but that the policy of the 
country would support it, unless some ex- 
traordinary and unexpected alteration in 
the state of affairs justified the govern- 
ment in abandoning it. The House, it 
was true, had been originally divided on 
the question ; but those who had so divided 
it immediately saw the utter futility of so 
feeble an opposition. Much had been 
recently said on the subject of coali- 
tions. Now, he saw no objection to coali- 
tions in the abstract. If they were mis- 
chievous in their nature, then he must say 
that this was a most unfortunate country ; 
for one third of the administrations that 
had elapsed since the Revolution had been 
administrations formed by coalition. He 
was the less shaken by the frequent use of 
the watch-word, because he recollected 
that coalitions had not given to this coun- 
try the worst administrations. It was not 
a coalition-ministry that signed the peace 
of Utrecht, and endeavoured to exclude 
the House of Hanover, from the throne of 
these realms—it was not a coalition-minis- 
try that dismembered the British empire, 
and lost North America by acts of in- 
justice and oppression ; but it was a coali- 
tion-ministry, composed of the Tories or 
Jacobites, lord Godolphin and the duke of 
Malborough, and of the Whigs or Revolu- 
tionists, lord Somers and the duke of De- 
vonshire, that achieved all the Rictories of 
the reign of queen Anne, and planned all 
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the measures which secured and estab- 
lished the House of Hanover on the throne 
of Great Britain. There was another coa- 
lition of a more recent date, that of the 
immortal earl of Chatham, He formed a 
coalition with those against whom he had 
long contended in a fierce acrimonious, and 
personal opposition ; and that coalition 
claimed, and justly claimed, all the glo- 
ries of the Seven years’ war. But he 


meant not to confine himself to warlike | 
operations or warlike successes; “ Peace | 


? 


has her victories as well as war;” and 


many of those victories might be boasted: 
of within the last few years. The ques- 
tion of coalition to which he had just re-: 
ferred, was deeply interesting to men of. 


generous and independent natures. Were 
such men, because their opinions did not 
assimilate on all points of policy, to be 
continually estranged? Were they to 
keep up a perpetual political enmity ? 
He knew that, with respect to Whig and 
Tory, a very great difference was supposed 
to exist. Extremely aristocratic opinions 
were assigned to one party, and highly 
liberal opmions to the other. The ques- 
tion was, wuether they might not be 
blended in one system? Now, he entirely 
agreed in the opinion given by Dr. John- 
son, as stated in a work which was, after 
all, the greatest monument of his fame, 
—he meant his “Life,” by Boswell, where 
he said, that ‘‘a reasonable Whig and a 
moderate Tory differ only in degree. The 
doctrines of an extreme Tory are unintel- 
ligible, and those of an extreme Whig 
render government impracticable.” They 
were both within the pale of the constitu- 
tion, and both might be useful in pre- 
serving it, as was clearly proved by the 
proceedings of the great coalition in the 
time of queen Anne. For his own part, 
he gave his very humble support to the 
present administration, because he con- 
ceived their course of policy to have for 
its object the honour and the interests of 
the country. He approved of the foreign 
and of the domestic policy pursued by 
ministers. The trade, manufactures, and 
commerce, of the country, were placed 
under the superintending vigilance of one 
of the most deserving public servants, that 
this kingdom ever possessed (Mr. Huskis-. 
son), and, he must also say, one of the 
most grossly calumniated and ill-requited 
men that ever filled an important situation 
in the state [cheers.] He concurred in 
all that right hon, gentleman’s measures ; 
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and he admired as much the soundnes 
of his general principles, as his wariness 
and expertness in applying their details 
to the complicated system of the trade 
and commerce of the country. He sup- 
ported ministers, because they were anx- 
lous to do every thing that was favourable 
for religious liberty; and, whatever cir- 
cumstances would admit, for the pacifica- 
tion of Ireland, He entirely agreed in the 
wisdom of their foreign policy. Looking 
to the recognition of the independence of 
the South American States—looking to 
the succours that had been sent to Portu- 
gal—considering the good which, he hoped, 
was silently but surely working for Greece, 
he came to this conclusion, when he cast 
his eye over the page of history, that no 
three preceding years could be compared 
with the three which had elapsed since 
the invasion of Spain by France, in point 
of brilliant, beneficial, and successful, po- 
licy. In his opinion there were no three 
years, not even in the reign of Elizabeth 
herself, leaving war entirely out of the 
case, that were so highly distinguished for 
a liberal and brilliant policy as those three 
years. The interests of the country, the 
interests of independence, and the interests 
of the human race, had, during that time, 
been supported and improved. He was, 
therefore, happy to afford to ministers the 
humble and feeble support of his voice. 
He had, perhaps, hurried away by the 
warmth which the contemplation of such 
principles naturally excited, been induced 
to intrude too long on the time of the 
House. But, after so long an absence 
from parliament, he was very desirous to 
take an opportunity of plainly and dispas- 
sionately stating his opinion on the subject 
of Portugal, and also with respect to the 
measures adopted by that government to 
which he meant to afford his cordial sup- 
port. 

Mr. Hume expressed a doubt, whether 
the treaties which had been referred to 
were binding on this country; and 
he was sorry that the learned gentleman 
who had just spoken had left the House. 
He trusted, however, that the learned gen- 
tleman would nereafter state his opinion on 
that subject. It appeared that a tripartite 
treaty had been entered into between 
Holland, Portugal, and England. It 
was there stipulated on the part of 
Holland and England that in case 
the Portuguese territory was invaded 
by “ne or Spain, then, and then only 
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should Great Britain and Holland afford 
assistanceto the Portuguese. Now Holiand 
had withdrawn from that treaty, and the 
question was whether, under these circum- 
stances, England was bound to carry the 
treaty into execution? Jn his opinion, 
the treaty ought to have lapsed when one 
of the parties withdrew. Besides they 
had no information that there had been 
any violation of the Portuguese territory 
by the Spaniards, and therefore this coun- 
try was not justified in keeping troops in 
Portugal any longer. The right hon. 
gentleman had asserted, that the people of 
Portugal were in favour of this new con- 
stitution. But could he give any proof of 
that fact? Was there any such thing asa 
legal and established government in Por- 
tugal? In fact, this country was sup- 
porting a constitution which the people 
did not require. It had been forced on 
them by the king of the Brazils, and our 
troops were called in to prevent it from 
falling. No man was more friendly to 
free governments than he was; but the 
maintaining a British army in Portugal 
could have no other effect but to overawe 
the people, and thus prevent them from 
forming such a government as they wished. 
When France invaded Spain, what lan- 
guage had been used with respect to that 
act? The most severe terms were applied 
to it. Now, he could not help thinking 
that the conduct of Great Britain was 
precisely similar to that of France. 

Mr. A. Twiss said, that the hon. mem- 
ber having put a question toa learned friend 
of his not now in his place, he was anxious 
to answer for him. The question put by 
the hon. member was, whether, in the 
event of a treaty between two powers to 
protect a third, their ally, from an invad- 
ing party, and one of those contracting 
parties withdrawing from that engagement, 
the other was not absolved from any obli- 
gation to fulfil it? If such were the case, 
any one party had only to withdraw, in 
order to absolve the other, and then leave 
the invaded country open to its opponents. 
He was anxious to prevent such an opinion 
from going forth to the prejudice of our 
national faith. 

The Resolution was agreed to. 


Coventry Macistracy Bit]. The 
House went into a Committee on this bill. 
The counsel, Mr. Harrison and Mr. 
Taunton, were heard against the bill. 
After they had withdrawn, 
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Mr. R. Heathcote opposed the bill, as 
nothing less than the partial disfranchise- 
ment of an ancient and loyal city. The 
measure was the result of an erroneous 
impression, unfounded in fact and in direct 
opposition to the principles of justice. 
If some of the electors of Coventry had 
violated the laws, they were amenable to 
the ordinary tribunals of the country, and 
might be punished ; but it was most unjust 
to inflict a punishment, such as this bill 
would inflict, on the whole community of 
Coventry, and to confound the innocent 
with the guilty. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, the two ques- 
tions for the House were—first, whether 
such a case had been made out, as justi- 
fied legislative interference ; and secondly, 
whether the provisions of the present bill 


‘were such as went to remedy the evils 


complained of. Now, he must fairly own, 
that he thought the degree of rioting 
which took place at the last election, re- 
garded as an isoiated case, presented 
rather a weak one; whilst the provisions 
proposed by the present bill had not the 
slightest tendency towards making better 
arrangement for the future. They had 
heard much from the -honourable mem- 
bers for Coventry, and from the learned 
Counsel at the bar, against the projected 
violation of the ancient chartered rights of 
that city. They had quoted the charters 
of Edward 3rd, and Richard 2nd, 
as if now in operation ; but the fact was, 
that the last charter of James Ist had 
deprived the citizens of Coventry of their 
ancient franchises, under the pretext of 
increasing their privileges—had changed 
the qualification of the electors, and ren- 
dered the corporation a close body — 
and the measure which he should rather 
suggest would be, not to infringe on the 
ancient charters but to restore them —- 
According to Browne Willis, the electors 
of Coventry, under the charters of Edward 
the 3rd and Richard the 2nd, were citi- 
zens paying scot and lot. Henry 6th, 
in 1451, granteda new charter; taking 
in a large district previously in thecounty 
of Warwick, and including it in the 
jurisdiction of the city and county of 
Coventry, giving the writ to the sheriffs of 
Coventry, instead of to the sheriff of 
Warwick, “the Mayor and Bailiffs of the 
said city to be for ever elected, in the 
same manner and form, as they had used 
to be in the reign of king Edward 
3rd.” By the charter of James Ist 
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in 1622, all this appears to have been | 
changed. The mayor, bailiffs, and other | 
officers, were to beyearly elected on their | 
last day, by thirty-one persons nominated | 
of those who have formerly borne the 
principal offices of the city, and the 
right of election for members of Parlia- 
ment became vested in such persons alone | 
as have served seven years apprenticeship 
within the city to one trade. The civil | 
wars and the Protectorate following, a | 
higher game was playing than who 
should be members for Coventry; but 
from the Restoration we have a singu- | 
lar series of documents, shewing how | 
the charter of James Ist has worked.— 
“‘In 1660,” Dugdale says, ‘there was 
great contention about choosing of bur- 
gesses,” 
there appears to have been petitions; 
1678, for partiality of sheriffs; 1701, | 
riots, sheriffs committed; 1706, great | 
riots, election voided ; 1707, 1709, 1710, | 
petitions; 1713, riots; 1715, petition; | 
1722, notorious and outrageous riots, mem- 
ber committed, and eight others; 1737, 
great riot, election voided; 1780, riots, 
sheriffs committed ; 1802, riots, though no 
petition ; that being the era of the inven- 
tion of that pleasant dance, of which we 
have heard from the witnesses, called | 
“‘ Jefferies and Barlow.” 1820 and 1826, 
riots.x—Now, Mr. Gurney said, the only | 
legislative measure, which it appeared to | 
him at all adapted to meet this case, would | 
be, to restore the elective franchise, of | 
which they had been unjustly deprived, to | 
the freeholders of the county and city of | 
Coventry, giving them votes in conjunc- 
tion with those free by apprenticeship, and 
to put acheck on these outrageous pro- 
ceedings, by the introduction of a more 
respectable class of electors, instead of | 
giving concurrent jurisdiction to Warwick- 
shire magistrates, which would be merely 
adding another, element of dissension and 
confusion to those which existed already. 
Mr. Fyler admired the impartiality of 
hon. members, who could shut their eyes 
to cases of corruption “ as clear as the sun 
at noon-day,” and direct their vengeance 
against Coventry. He was not behind 
any man, in or out of the House, in his 
hatred of corruption; but he would never, 
in a moment of intemperate innovation, 
lacerate the sound and healthy parts of 
the system. He contended, that the 


principle of the bill was unwise, uncon- 
If the House 





stitutional, and unjust. 


Coventry Magistracy Bill. 


' legislative interference. 


By the Journals of the House } 


| metheus. 
of the charter of Coventry, and it would 
punish persons contrary to the spirit of 
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waited until the bill, which was now in 
progress, for the better regulation of tak- 
ing polls at elections should pass into law, 
the evils which were said to exist would be 


removed. The proposed bill, instead of 


being a remedy for those evils, was calcu- 
lated to increase them. He hoped never 
to see the spirit of elections destroyed by 
Nothing was of- 
fered to the electors of Coventry by the 
bill, in lieu of that of which it was intended 
to deprive them. They were not to have 
a quid pro quo. This could not be treat- 
ing them justly. There was as much in- 
dependence in Coventry, he insisted, as in 
any other borough, and as little noise and 
confusion; which, at an election, might 
be considered the safety valve of the state, 
to carry off bad feeling. The bill was 
proposed by modern reformers, who wished 
to take away the spirit of elections, and 
make men with their own materials. Every 
one of these reformers was a modern Pro- 
The bill was an infringement 


the law. Lord Coke, Judge Blackstone, 
and Mr. Burke declared, that offences 
committed by corporate officers should be 
subject to courts of justice, and that the 
offences of individuals ought not to af- 
fect the vested rights of corporations. The 
poll at the last election at Coventry 
was never stopped at any time. More 
voters were polled than at any other time, 
in so shorta period. There were no se- 
rious injuries sustained. Two magistrates 
were daily sitting, and it was frequently 
announced, that if any persons had com- 
plaints to prefer, they might proceed to 


| the police-oflice. The hon. member quoted 


sir Walter Scott’s account of the revels of 
the “‘ good men of Coventry,” in the reign 


| of Elizabeth, and the approbation bestowed 


by that queen upon their pageants. He 
went on to state, that there was less crime 
committed in the city of Coventry than in 
any city of the same size and population in 
the kingdom ; and referred to the address of 
the learned judge to the grand jury, at the 
last assizes, in confirmation of that asser- 
tion. 

Mr. C. Wood, as one of the committee, 
defended the report, and read extracts 
from the evidence, to prove the disgraceful 
scenes of rioting which had taken place, 
with the countenance of the magistrates. 
He was convinced that the magistracy of 
Coventry were not fit to be intrusted with 
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the preservation of peace, during the con- 
tinuance of an election; and he therefore 
felt bound to give his cordial support to 
the bill. 

Lord Rancliffe thought the bill an inva- 
sion of the rights of corporations, and ex- 
pressed his determination to oppose it. 

Sir C. Wetherell observed, that, until 
the Nottingham case occurred, there was 
no instance of the interference of the 
House, in the way in which it was now 
proposed that it should interfere. In the 
Nottingham case, Mr. Fox opposed that 
measure, in a speech of great eloquence, 
and contended, that that House ought not 
to interfere where a remedy was provided, 
by the ordinary process of law in the tri- 
bunals of the country. There was no 
analogy between the Nottingham case and 
the present. Whoever was of that opi- 
nion would find himself greatly mistaken. 
In short, it would be absurd to adopt the 
Nottingham case, as a ground of proceed- 
ing in the present. His opposition to the 
bill was an independent and conscientious 
one. He opposed it, uninfluenced by 
a knowledge of either the winning or los- 
ing candidate, or any local circumstance 
whatever. ‘Fhe House ought rather to ex- 
ercise a conservative power, for the preserva- 
tion of charters, than lend itself to the 
uncalled-for confiscation of them. 

Mr. S. Rice contended that the bill 
would, by no means, have the effect of 
disfranchisement. The case made out 
against Coventry was much stronger than 
that of Nottingham; and even if such a 
measure was not adopted in the case of 
Nottingham, it ought to be adopted in the 
present. For the last fifty years, there 
had not been an election at Coventry at 
which riots had not taken place. 

Mr. Goulburn argued against the prin- 
ciple of the bill, which, he contended, 
was destructive of chartered rights. 
= J. Wrottesley warmly defended the 

ill. 

The committee then divided: Ayes 51 ; 

Noes 29. 


———— 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, June 11. 

Suppiy or WaTER to tne Merro- 
rpoLis—Granp Junction Company.] 
Lord Wharneliffe presented a_ petition 
from the Grand Junction Water Works 
Company, praying for inquiry. His lord- 
ship stated, that he had formerly presented 


Supply of Water to the Metropolis. 
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a petition, complaining of the supply of 
water to the western parts of the metropo- 
lis, which petition was principally directed 
against the company which now came to 
their lordships also asking for inquiry. 
The petition was read and laid on the ta- 
ble. His lordship then stated, that in 
consequence of these petitions, he would 
move, that an humble Address be presented 
to his majesty, praying his majesty to or- 
der a commission to be issued to inquire 
into the supply of water to the metropolis. 
For a considerable time past, the inhabi- 
tants of the west end of the town had made 
complaints of the impure quality of the 
water, and of the high rate they were 
made to pay for the supply. At a public 
meeting, at which a petition to both Houses 
of Parliament had been agreed to, samples 
of the water had been exhibited ; and, if 
the general supply were like the samples, 
it must be very impure. The subject was 
of great importance to all the inhabitants 
of London. He would not say that the 
Grand Junction Canal Company had mis- 
conducted themselves, but the complaints 
made of the unwholesomeness of the 
water they supplied, and the extravagance 
of their terms, shewed the necessity for 
making some inquiry. One source of the 
strong feeling manifested against the com- 
pany was, their having undertaken to 
bring water from the Grand Junction Canal, 
which they had found inadequate, and 
then they had had recourse to the Thames. 
They had there built what was called a 
Dolphin, near Chelsea, from whence they 
had taken the water, and pumping it up 
to Paddington, kad distributed it through 
the town. Now, it was said, that the 
Dolphin was so close to the great Rane- 
lagh common sewer, that it could not be 
otherwise than contaminated. Whether 
any objection could be made against the 
water of the Thames itself, as being unfit 
for domestic purposes, he did not say. 
For many years London had been supplied 
with Thames water; the London water- 
works, and the Chelsea water-works, both, 
he believed, took their supply from the 
river, but it should be remembered, that 
the river was formerly not so impure as at 
present. There were now, he believed, 
not less than ninety common sewers dis- 
charging their contents into the Thames, 
between Battersea-bridge and the Tower. 
It would naturally seem that, with this 
sort of discharge running into it, the 








Thames water could not be very fit for 
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use. On a question of this vital import- 
ance, he thought it the duty of govern- 
ment to institute an inquiry, and ascertain 
whether the complaints had any founda- 
tion or not ; and if they were well founded, 
he thought government ought to take 
steps to remove them. He had at first 
thought the inquiry ought to be a parlia- 
mentary one; but considering the nature 
of the subject, and that the investigation 
must be, in a great measure, scientific, he 
had been induced to change his opinion ; 
and he should move an humble Address 
to his majesty to appoint a commission. 
Earl Grosvenor supported the motion, 
as equally necessary for the reputation of 
the Grand Junction Company as the good 
of the inhabitants. The company, he 
understood, had found it impracticable to 
purify the canal water, which had induced 
them to have recourse to the Thames. 
By employing several reservoirs, which 
they were then constructing, they expected 


to purify the Thames water, so as to make | 


it fit for all domestic purposes. 

The Earl of Lauderdale completely 
concurred with the noble mover in all his 
observations. He had no doubt that a 
commission would, in the first instance, 
be the best method of inquiring; but he 
would not say, when the Report of the 
commission was laid before them, that 
their lordships ought not then to institute 
an inquiry. When the Water Companies 
had come to parliament to ask for their 
exclusive privileges, they had all asked 
them on the ground of competition being 
beneficial to the inhabitants; but they 
had scarcely got their charters, when they 
entered into an agreement to divide the 
metropolis into districts, and allotted one 
to each company. This proceeding his 
lordship characterised as a gross fraud on 
parliament and the public. Since this 
arrangement had been made, the charge 
for the supply of water had been increased 
fourfold, and the supply had become a 
great deal worse. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Supprty or Warer To THE Merro- 
poLis—Granp Junction Compayy.] 
Mr. Whitmore presented a Petition from 
the Grand Junction Waterworks Company, 
setting forth, ‘‘ That the Petitioners were 
incorporated by an Act of the 5lst of 
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George 3rd, and authorised to exercise 
certain powers for supplying the parish 
of Paddington, and the parishes and 
streets adjacent, with Water, from and 
out of the Grand Junction Canal, and 
subsequently by the Acts of the 59th of 
George 3rd, and the 7th of George 4th, 
| Were recognized and confirmed a corporate 
body for ever, for supplying Water from 
baw river Thames; that the Petitioners 
have observed that a Petition has been 
| presented to the House, complaining that 
| the several Water Companies by whom 
| London is supplied, and especially the 
Petitioners, have abused the powers in- 
| trusted to them by the Legislature, and 
| praying for inquiry and redress; that the 
| Petitioners have not the smallest wish to 
| avert or impede such inquiry; on the con- 
| trary, it is their ardent desire that it should 
| be immediate and complete; that the 
| Petitioners are prepared with the amplest 
| proof of the utter groundlessness of the 
grave charges contained in the said Peti- 
tion ; that, with regard to the competition 
referred to in the said Petition, it may be 
sufficient for the Petitioners to state, that 
it was fully proved before a Committee of 
the House in 1821, that the competition 
which had existed between the Companies 
was alike disastrous to the competing 
parties and inexpedient for the public, 
and that the arrangement alluded to in 
the said Petition had the full sanction of 
that Committee ; that the Petitioners are 
prepared with proof that the assertion of 
the Water supplied by the Petitioners 
being unwholesome is utterly without 
foundation ; and that the opinions of the 
professional men alluded to in the said 
Petition are crude, hasty, and inaccurate ; 
formed without the requisite care as to 
the mode in which the specimens pro- 
nounced upon were taken, and, as the 
Petitioners believe, in almost all, if not in 
every instance, without analysis; whilst 
properties and qualities are, by those 
Opinions, ascribed to the water which 
nothing but a careful and scientific analysis 
could detect; that the Petitioners are 
ready to prove by analysis, performed by 
experienged and scientific chemists, that 
the Water supplied by the Company 1s 
unexceptionably good ; that changing the 
source of the supply from the Grand 
Junction Canal to the Thames, so far from 
being a breach of faith, for which the 
Petitioners deserve censure, was an ar- 
rangement not only sanctioned by the 
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legislature, but highly beneficial to the 
public: the quality of the Water of the 
Canal had not, on trial, proved equal to 
the expectations which had been formed 
of it, conclusive proof whereof may he | 
found in the fact of the Water, both of | 
the Brent and of the Ruislip Reservoir 
being diverted at great expense from en- 
tering that branch of the Canal which 
supplied the Water to the works of the 
Petitioners; that the Petitioners, far from 
being actuated by the sordid feeling of 
obtaining the greatest return with the 
least outlay, and with a disregard to the 
health and convenience of the Public, 
have recently expended, and are expend- 
ing, 50,000/. from which they will not 
derive the smallest increase of income, 
feeling that, whilst they are left undis- 
turbed in the occupation of the district 
they supply, both their duty to the Public 
and their own interest, rationally viewed, 
concur in imposing upon them the neces- 
sity of improving their supply to the 
utmost; and they will venture to assure 
the House, that their efforts to accomplish 
this object will never cease whilst one 
means of improvement shall remain un- 
exhausted ; that the Petitioners crave per- 
mission humbly to state to the House, 
that they have now for months been 
labouring under most unjust aspersions, 
and that any delay in the investigation of 





the charges brought against them must 
prove equally injurious to the Public and 
to the Petitioners, as, although they have 
hitherto persevered in carrying their seve- 
ral plans of improvement into effect, under 
the discouraging circumstances of public 
disapprobation, and the fear of legislative 
interference (having actually, within a j 
fortnight, completed a material portion of | 
such improvements, which have been more | 
than two years in progress), they must | 
now abstain from any further prosecution 
of their plans, until it can be known what 
measures with regard to them Parliament | 
in its wisdom may adopt; the Petitioners, 
therefore, humbly pray, That, in whatever 
mode the inquiry into the conduct of the 
Petitioners may be made, the House 
would be pleased to direct that it may be 
immediate, and prosecuted speedily to a 
conclusion.” 

Sir F. Burdett said, he was glad that 
the petitioners had no objection to the 
inquiry which he meant to propose. 

The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table; and, in the course of the evening, 
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the hon. baronet moved an Address to His 
Majesty, “ for the appointment of a Com- 
mission to inquire into the state of the 
Supply of Water in the Metropolis;” which 
was agreed to. 


East Rrrrorp DisFRANCHISEMENT. | 
Mr. Western, in rising to move the order 
of the day for the consideration of the 
Special Report from the East Retford 
Election Committee (of which he had 
been chairman) lamented, that his state 
of health was such as to prevent him from 
bringing forward this subject; a duty 
which he would otherwise have been bound 
to discharge. It was, however, a satisfac- 
tion to him, that it would fall into the 
hands of his hon. friend, the member for 
Blechingley, who, having undertaken it 
in compliance with his wish and that of 
the committee, would, he was confident, 
do ample justice to the case. He would 
not anticipate any thing that his hon. 
friend might have to say, but content 
himself by stating, that the Special Report 
was voted unanimously by the committee, 
and in his judgment deserved and required 
the immediate and serious attention of 
parliament. 

The Order of the day being read, 

Mr. Tennyson said, that he should no* 
do justice to himself if he did not, in the 
first instance, express his unfeigned and 
unqualified regret, that a subject of so 
much importance would not have the full 
benefit of the talents and experience of his 
hon. friend, the member for the county of 
Essex, on whom, as chairman of the East 
Retford Election Committee, it would 
naturally have devolved. He regretted it 
still more, on account of the cause assigned 
by his hon. friend; namely, the condition 
of his personal health, which must always 
deeply interest those who had enjoyed 
any opportunity of appreciating his public 
or private worth. Circumstances, rather 
than any imagined qualifications of his 
own for the task, had cast it upon him. 
He should have declined it, under the ap- 
prehension that he could not do it justice, 
if he had not been assured of the kind 
assistance of his hon. friend, and of the 
support of the committee. For the aid 
and eo-operation he had received from them 
he was grateful; but still he must entreat 
the indulgence of the House for the im- 
perfect manner. in which he should lay 
before it those grounds, which induced the 
committee to arrive at an unanimous con- 
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clusion upon the subject now under con- 
sideration. 

The candidates at the last election for 
East Retford were sir Robert Lawrie 
Dundas, a knight of the Bath, and an 
officer distinguished in his majesty’s military 
service; William Battie Wrightson, esq., a 
gentleman of high and honourable charac- 
ter in the county of York, and sir Henry 
Wright Wilson, well known asarespectable 
member of the last parliament. Sir Robert 
Dundas and Mr. Wrightson were returned, 
A petition was presented against that re- 
turn, afid the committee to whom it was 
referred, decided, that the election was 
void, and made a special report to the 
House, which he would now beg leave to 
read. After having resolved that sir Robert 
Dundas and Mr. Wrightson had, by their 
agents, been guilty of treating at the last 
election for East Retford, the Report pro- 
ceeded as follows : 

“‘ The Committee consider it their duty 
to direct the serious attention of the House 
to the corrupt state of the Borough of 
East Retford. It appears to the committee 
from the evidence of several witnesses, 
that at elections of burgesses to serve in 
parliament for this borough, it has been a 
notorious, long-continued, and general 
practice, for the electors who voted for the 
successful candidates to receive the sum of 
twenty guineas from each of them ; so 
that those burgesses who voted for both 
the members returned have customarily re- 
ceived forty guineas for such exercise of 
their elective franchise. It further appears 
to the committee that an expectation pre- 
vailed in the borough, that this custom 
would be acted upon at the last election, 
although they have no sufficieut proof that 
such expectation was encouraged by the 
candidates then returned.” 

It would now be his duty to state to the 
House, as briefly as possible, the substance 
of so much of the evidence as would 
justify the special report which he had just 
read; but he was anxious, before he pro- 
ceeded further, to express his hope, that 
in any of the observations he might feel it 
his duty to make, he might not be con- 
sidered as casting personal reflection upon 
sir Robert Dundas and Mr. Wrightson for 
both of whom he entertained the highest 
respect. 

The special Report commenced by stat- 
ing, in general terms, the corrupt condition 
of the borough. That corruption had two 
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principal features; one, the most extensive ! only stated the treating on the part of the 
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treating, and the other, a species of bribery, 
not peculiar indeed to East Retford, but 
which seemed to have become more com- 
pletely established there, as a rooted and 
inveterate habit, than in any other borough, 
and to have reached in pecuniary amount, 
and with regard to the openness of the 
practice, an extent and audacity unparal- 
leled elsewhere. With respect to the 
treating, he should not dwell upon it at any 
length; yet he should scarcely do his duty 
to the House, if he did not state, that it 
clearly appeared from the evidence, that 
during some months prior to the election, 
several public houses in the interest of sir 
Robert Dundas and Mr. Wrightson, had 
been open to the voters up to and beyond 
the period of the return. The law only 
deemed the treating which took place be- 
tween the teste of the writ and the return, 
that which would vacate the seat of a 
member who had resorted to it; but, there 
was obviously, little difference in effect, 
between treating prior and treating sub- 
sequent to the teste of the writ, and no 
difference whatever with regard to the 
moral condition of voters who required to 
have their intellects thus stimulated, in 
order to fit them for the due exercise of 
their elective franchise. He might refer 
the House, for evidence of the extent to 
which this treating was carried, to the 
minutes generally; but more particularly 
to pages 61, 62, and 63, and pp. 133, 
134, where, on the evidence of Jonathan 
Marr and William Jackson it appeared in 
substance, “that the agent’s House, and 
several public Houses in Retford were 
open for the party ultimately successful 
for some months prior to the election, and 
until two or three days after it. When the 
opposite party was gaining ground, there 
was no limit whatever to the liquor dis- 
tributed. The freemen frequently met at 
these Houses at six in the morning ; and, if 
the doors and windows were not open, they 
would rattle at the shutters to gain ad- 
mission. Sometimes the liquor was stopped 
at ten or eleven at night: sometimes it 
went on till morning. The numbers fre- 
quently assembled at one of these Houses, 
were from thirty to forty, and sometimes 
even as many as sixty would be seen to- 
gether.” —This treating was at the expense 
of the candidates eventually returned ; and 
it was upon proof of this, that the com- 
mittee pronounced the election to be void. 
The House would observe, that the minutes 
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successful candidates ; but there was reason | 
to conclude, that the same scenes were also | 
taking place on the other side. The natural | 
and almost necessary consequence ensued ; 
namely, outrageous rioting, which threw | 
the whole town into consternation ;—rioting | 
to such an extent, that it became indis- 
pensably necessary to call in a military | 
force. The terrific details of these riotous | 
proceedings, might be found in the minutes | 
pp. 39 and 40 and pp. 190, 1, 2: but he} 
had referred to the treating and its con- | 
sequences rather for the purpose of discharg- | 
ing his duty by touching on all the points | 
glanced at by the special Report, and for | 
the purpose, undoubtedly, of directing the 
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replied, “Yes; they sometimes used to 
tip me a letter, and put it into my win- 
dow with 202. and soon; and that it 
was “all right,” the same as Mr. Kirke 
and Mr. F ‘oljambe (friends of the suc- 
cessful candidates) had told him it would 
be this time, if he would vote for Mr. 
Wrightson ; that at those former elections 
he received two sums of 20/. that is 207. 
from each candidate.” He was asked, 
whether other voters were as fortunate as 
himself? His reply was, “ If they win, 
they expect it, the same asa labouring 
man that goes to his day’s work. It 
had been the practice ever since he was 
twenty years of age. 


attention of the House to these practices as | Thomas Giles, a shoe-maker, pp. 74, 78, 


too general at elections for small open | 
boroughs, than for any ulterior object he | 
had in view, with regard to the borough | 
of East Retford. He hoped that some | 
method might be shortly devised to put an | 
end to such proceedings; and ventured to | 
recommend the subject to the attention of | 
the right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. 

Wynn). 

He should now proceed to the gravamen 
of the charge against this borough ; 
namely, 'the receipt, by the electors, of what 
was called election-money or head-money, 
customarily paid by the successful candi- 
dates after each election. The fact was 
so clearly made out, by the testimony of 
every witness who was examined upon the 
point, that any hon. member who had 
taken even the most cursory view of the 
evidence, must be perfectly satisfied of 
the existence of the practice at East 
Retford. He would now point out, as 
briefly as possible, such portions of that 
evidence as seemed to bear most distinctly 
on that point; and he entreated the in- 
dulgence of the House, while he discharged 
this tedious but essential part of his duty. 
Stephen Hemsworth, p. i7 of the Printed 

Minutes, said, “ The expression losing 

your election, meant losing the forty 

guineas. That at two former elections 
he received forty guineas.’ 

Samuel Buxton, p. 69, apparently between 
sixty and seventy years of age, said, 
“He had voted at four preceding elec- 
tions, but not at the last.” On being 
asked, whether he got any thing at those 
former elections, he said, ‘‘ he did.” “ie 
being asked, whether it was “all right” a 
those elections (which was an canes 
shewn by the evidence to apply to the 





due payment of the election money), he 


stated, “ That the inducement held out 
to him, and, in his presence, to George 
Palfreyman, another voter, by Thornton, 
the agent for Mr. Wrightson, was, that 
if they would vote for him (Mr. W.), 
they would be sure of their money ; but 
as to sir Henry Wilson, he was a mean 
man, and if they voted for him, they 
would get nothing.” On being asked 
the sum he was to have, he replied, 
“In fore times they used to have forty 
guineas.” 

George Palfreyman, shoemaker, p. 85, con- 
firmed the last witness; for he deposed 
that “* Thornton said to him, he (P) was 
on the wrong side; that sir H. Wilson 
was a very mean man; that he would 
never get any thing for his vote; that 
he was sorry he should be led away, 
this being his first election ; that if he 
promised Mr. Wrightson, he would be 
sure of his money, and thet he (Thorn- 
ton) would ensure it.” When asked, 
why he desired Thornton to ‘book him ? 2 
he replied, “ Because he thought there 
would be the money for his vote.” 

Samuel Hindley, another shoemaker, p. 
95, stated, that ‘“‘ He received forty gui- 
neas after the election of 1818; that 
Thornton in his presence canvassed the 
witness’s journeymen in these terms: 
‘He asked them for their votes, and 
said he would assure them of their forty 
guineas; but that sir Henry Wilson was 
a shabby old man, and would give them 
nothing.’” The witness said, “ That 
Thornton repeated this many times.” 

William Baker, another shoemaker, p. 
104, said, “‘ He had been eighteen years 
a freeman 3 had never voted, but had been 
applied to for his vote, at three prior 
elections ; that it was ‘all right’ at those 
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elections; and that he had received 
forty guineas at each of them; that 
strangers paid him; but after one of 
Mr. Crompton’s elections, he was sent 
for to the bank at Retford, and there 
paid 107., being the balance due to make 
up twenty guineas, he having previously 
borrowed 10/. of Mr. Foljambe the 
banker.” He stated, that ‘Twenty 
guineas for each vote was the custom of 
Retford ;” and he corrected his former 
statement by saying, that ‘“‘ He had not 
received any thing from Mr. Osbaldes- 
ton or Mr. Marsh.” 

Mr. Foljambe, a banker at Retford, who 
was evidently reluctant to speak of this 
practice, p. 120, said, “‘He had wit- 
nessed four elections, including the last, 
admitted, that it was reported to be the 
notorious practice of the place, that the 
burgesses who voted for the successful 
candidate, received a sum of money for 
their votes after the election. That 20/. 
or twenty guineas, was the sum said to 
be paid on those occasions, and twice 
that sum for a double vote.” 

Mr. Fox, clerk to Mr. Foljambe, who was 
also a witness obviously very unwilling 
to depose on this matter, said, “‘ He had 
witnessed four elections at Retford.” 
At first he said, with reference to the 
practice in question, ‘‘ He had very lit- 
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at Retford.” This witness corrobo- 
rated the statements of the witnesses 
Giles, Palfreyman, and Hindley, as to the 
use made of a reference to this practice 
by Thornton in his canvass; when 
witness heard him address the freemen 
at the Vine public house, he (Thornton) 
said, “ They should all get their money, 
if they voted for Dundas and Wright- 
son; but if they voted for Wilson, they 
would not get a farthing.” From the 
Evidence in pp. 135, 136, 141, 142, 
it appeared, that this witness, William 
Jackson, had received 201. through his 
brother, by the contrivance of Thornton, 
Foljambe, and one William Burton, as 
an inducement to him to come back to 
the party of Dundas and Wrightson. 
In p. 142, he said, ‘“‘ He took this 207. 
to be part of the election money ;” and 
in p. 145, he added, that “ He expected 
to receive 221. more; that he expected 
forty guineas for his vote, that being a 
customary thing at Retford,and he having 
received it before. He expected to re- 
ceive the 22/. when all the rest were 
paid, but he did not apply for it, be- 
cause there was a petition coming up.” 
He added, that “ It was not the custom 
for the unsuccessful candidates also to 
pay the forty guineas, but only the 
winning candidates.” 


tle doubt such things had been done ; | Mr. Thomas Bigsby, a respectable solici- 


he thought there was no doubt.” Then 
he is asked, whether he had ever heard 
of any election where it was omitted ? 
he replied, “Yes.” Q. ‘“ When was 
it ””—* About fifteen or sixteen years 
ago, I heard there was a member came 
who never paid any thing.” Q. “‘ What 
member was that ?”—“Mr. Marsh.” 
He mentions, “ Forty guineas as the 
sum said to be usually paid at Retford 
upon elections.” 

Mr. Foljambe, being recalled, said, “ He 
recollected Mr. Marsh being a candi- 
date for Retford. He had heard that 
he had not paid his election money ; 
that Mr. Marsh had not offered himself 
again for Retford.” And on the witness 
beingasked, ‘‘ Whether Mr. Marsh would 
have had any chance if he had so offered 


tor at Retford, and partner with the 
town clerk, spoke of the practice at first 
with some reluctance, like Foljambe 
and Fox. He spoke of it accordingly, 
by reference to general rumour, but said, 
“ He had no doubt of it. Nowand then 
a candidate escaped. Mr. Osbaldeston 
in part” (which the hon. gentleman said 
he would afterwards explain), “ and Mr. 
Marsh altogether. The reputation was, 
and he presumed, that at quiet elections 
the voters received bribes of that kind, 
and he had heard of no distitiction be- 
tween quiet elections and others in that 
respect. That he should think very 
nearly all the electors availed themselves 
of the custom, and that forty guineas 
was the sum he had heard of, as that 
received by the voters.” 


himself?” he replied, with a smile, “I } The only remaining witness necessary to 


think not.” 

William Jackson, a smith, p. 133, said, 
‘‘ He had voted at three elections, in- 
cluding the last, and that at the two 
former elections he had received forty 
guineas, which was the understood price 





refer to was William Brown, who, p. 
174, stated, that “One John Taylor ap- 
plied to him for his vote, a few days 
prior to the election, and said, that the 
witness would get nothing from sir H. 
Wilson, so he had better come over to 
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their party and have the regular thing, 

which was forty guineas.” 

Francis White, p. 181, and some other 
witnesses, spoke to the same effect, but the 
hon. member thought it would be an un- 
necessary waste of the time of the House, 
to make any further quotations from the 
minutes. In his conception, there was 
amply sufficient to justify the House in any 
proceeding it might think fit to take. Upon 
the evidence he had stated, there could 
not remain the shadow of a doubt, that 
the practice referred to in the special 
Report had long existed at Retford, and 
that the great majority of the burgesses 
were corrupted by it. After much diligent 
inquiry he had only discovered five bur- 
gesses who had not accepted this remune- 
ration for their votes; and they were 
persons who had moved in a higher 
sphere than the rest. Although the pay- 
ment of head-money was not strictly and 


distinctly bribery, yet it had the same | 


result. If not bribery, in some respects it 
was much worse; for it operated more 
steadily and uniformly—with a corrupt 
and demoralizing general influence upon 
the whole body of the electors, and not 


merely upon specific and selected indi- | 


viduals. It operated silently and without 
any effort, or overt-act, on the part of 


the candidate; the necessity for which, 


and the danger thence arising, in ordinary | 
bribery, must obviously limit its extent. | 


The practice clearly offered to the elector 
an inducement to vote for the strongest 
party, without regard to the qualifications 
of the candidate; and it had been so em- 
ployed in the present instance. A body 
thus corruptly dealing with their franchises 
could not be a proper or safe depository 
for the constitutional trust reposed in 
them. Their limited number and inferior 
condition in life left them still more open 
to the mischiefs of which he complained. 
In all there were about two hundred voters, 
of whom about one half only were inhabit- 
ants of Retford ; the remainder residing 


in London and other parts of the kingdom. | 


The resident voters were of the very lowest 
class in society. There was not amongst 
them even a single tradesman of the higher 
order. They were chiefly inferior shoe- 
makers and shoe-menders, and other minor 
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to concurrent, or rather exclusive jurisdic- 
tion, it was this. The House had seen 
what had been the consequence of the 
feeble condition of the borough magistracy 
at the last election; namely, the most 
frightful disorders, and a_ necessity for 
military protection, That, however, was 
a text for another branch of the subject, 
not now to be discussed, because it formed 
no part of the special Report. The pre- 
sent question was, whether the practice of 
receiving forty guineas as head-money, 
was sufficiently proved to justify the House 
in adopting the course which he should 
venture to recommend. He thought it 
sufficient for that purpose, that every wit- 
| ness, whether a voter or not, had admitted 
' it as matter of notoriety; and that every 
| witness who was a voter, when asked the 
/ question, stated, that he had himself re- 
‘ceived the clection-money, whenever he 
‘had voted, except in the case of Mr. 
Marsh, who had left them in the lurch, 
_and with some qualification in the instance 
‘of Mr. Osbaldeston. This gentleman, he 
was informed, had paid the voters accord- 
ing to a scale of his own, formed with re- 
ference to the degree of promptness with 
which they had promised him. He held 
‘in his hand a paper, upon which this pay- 





"ment had been made on the part of Mr. 


Osbaldeston; and he there found the 
voters classed as entire-men, half-men, or 
quarter-men, accordingly as they were, 
under that arrangement, to receive twenty 
‘guineas, ten guineas, or five guineas, 
a-piece; or, with a cypher against their 
‘names, when they were to receive nothing. 
The authenticity of this paper he could, if 
necessary, prove at the bar. He mentioned 
it now, merely to explain what had been 
stated as to a partial payment by Mr. Os- 
baldeston. To the evidence which he had 
quoted from the printed minutes, he might 
add the decisive inference afforded by a 
petition recently presented to the House 
from several burgesses of Retford [see App. 
to Votes, No. 1796] deprecating any dis- 
turbance of their privileges; in which 


| petition, although they must be, and were 
‘obviously, aware of the imputation under 
which they lay, they did not venture to 
‘deny the existence of the practice of re- 
ceiving head-money, but contented them- 











artizans. The body did not comprise an |selves by affirming, “ that they never, 
individual who could, with any sort of | cither directly or indirectly, made any 
propriety, be named as proper to exercise | agreement with their candidates, either at 
the local magistracy. If ever there was a | the last or former elections, nor had they 
case for admitting the county magistracy | any promise or offers of reward whatever 
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from their candidates.” In his judgment 
the .charge set forth in the special Report 
was sufficiently established. Independently 
of what had been proved, it was notorious 
throughout the country, that such a 
custom prevailed at Retford. He would 
ask any member, in the least acquainted 
with the place, whether he was not aware 
of it? Upon the whole, he thought the 
case was made out, but if the House should, 
in this instance, as in that of Penryn, deem 
it necessary to have further testimony, he 
had been furnished with a mass of supple- 
mentary evidence ; he would not say more 
conclusive than that which he had stated, 
but which must satisfy the nicest scruples 
of the most incredulous member in the 
House. To be prepared with this, he had 
thought it necessary to send a professional 
gentleman of talent and experience (not to 
Retford, for he was advised that tosend him 
there would be to expose his life to danger 
from the violence of the freemen), but into 
the neighbourliood of the borough. The 
result had been, tnat he was in a condition 
to prove, in the most distinct manner, the 
payment of election-money at two, three, 
four, or five, preceding elections to the 
voters generally, with the qualification 
before stated, as to the cases of Mr. Os- 
baldeston and Mr. Marsh, in 1812. 
He was anxious to save the time and 
labour of going into an investigation at 
the bar; but, if the House desired it, he 
was provided with a list of persons to be 
examined there, either before a committee 
of the whole House to further consider 
the special Report, or in the committee 
upon a Bill to be brought in. It could 
scarcely be expected that he should prove 
the case so closely as to bring the payment 
home to each individual voter, but if what 
he had offered, or might further produce 
at the bar, did not satisfy the House, 
any gentleman might fix upon a given 
number of names from the printed list of 
the burgesses which lay before him—he 
might name all the A’s, B’s, and C’s, or all 
the D’s, E’s, and F’s, or adopt any other 
fanciful selection—and he (Mr. T.) would 
undertake to prove, that nineteen twen- 
tieths of those so named, who had voted 
at former elections for winning candidates, 
(always with some exception as to the 
election of 1812) had received the head- 
money of forty guineas, or twenty guineas 
for a single vote. That appeared to have 
been the established price for a long period. 
A person of the name of Oldfield, well 
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known as the author of a work on the 
Representation of the Country, was em- 
ployed at Retford by one of the parties, in 
the election of 1812, which afforded him 
means of local ascertainment, and gave his 
account of this borough more authorit 
than his work might be entitled to in other 
respects. Speaking of the election which 
took place at Retford, in 1802, he said, 
*« This contest produced as much corrup- 
tion as ever disgraced the history of an 
election; the price of votes here has been 
for the last sixty years [he wrote in 1816], 
forty guineas a man; but, upon this occa- 
sion, one hundred and fifty were given.” 
He would now state the course’ which 
he proposed to pursue. For the present 
he should content himself with moving a 
resolution, ‘‘ That the corrupt state of the 
Borough of EastRetford required the serious 
attention of the House.” To this motion 
he thought the House would have no 
difficulty in acceding, while it would afford 
him an opportunity of ascertaining what 
its feeling and opinion might be, with 
respect to any ulterior proceeding. At 
the same time, it might be uncandid if he 
did not declare what he should propose, 
if left to act upon his own views. He 
should, if the House adopted the resolu-- 
tion he had stated, ask for leave to brin 
in a bill to exclude the borough of Retford 
from representation in parliament, and to 
enable the town of Birmingham to return 
two members in lieu thereof. He had 
selected Birmingham as one of the towns 
which seemed to stand most in need of 
parliamentary representation, on account 
of its wealth, trade, and population. 
Manchester had been appropriated by a 
noble lord (J. Russell) who had recently 
given notice of a motion to provide for 
the representation of that town; while 
the claims of Leeds and Sheffield were, in 
a degree, diminished by the additional 
representation of Yorkshire. His_ bill 
would propose the direct transfer of the 
franchise from Retford to Birmingham. 
As Retford was unrepresented, and two 
members were thus deficient in that portion 
of the legislature which represented Eng- 
land, it would be improper to adopt the 
course pursued with regard to Penryn ; 
namely, to limit the proceeding to a simple 
disfranchisement in the first instance, 
leaving parliament to agree, if it could, 
as to a proper substitute—indeed, he 
thought that course inexpedient in any 
case, but it would be particularly so in 
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one like this, where the representation of 
the deprived borough being vacant, the 
Crown might possibly assert a right to 
supply the deficiency, by sending a writ 
to a new town of its own selection. Ac- 
cordingly, the bill he should propose 
would provide for the disfranchisement of 
Retford and the enfranchisement of Bir- 
mingham wxo flatu. He should propose 
a town, and not a county; for a county 
had the advantage of the disfranchisement 
of Grampound, and the non-representa- 
tion of several towns of immense com- 
mercial importance, was not only con- 
sidered a grievance, but was, in fact, a 
practical evil. With respect to the idea 
of opening the borough to the adjoining 
hundreds, the ground usually laid for that ; 
namely, that a large proportion of the 
electors were not corrupt, did not exist in 
this case. It might be said, that East 
Retford was a considerable place. Ac- 
cording to the last population returns, it 
contained about two thousand five hundred 
inhabitants. Including a population ad- 
jacent to East Retford, there were in all 
about four thousand inhabitants. It was, 
therefore, a very inconsiderable town, in 
comparison with a great number of others 
which were not represented in parliament; 
and, in the present state of the country, 
certainly, could not be one on which a 
selection for that privilege would fall. 
There were, even in Nottinghamshire, 
eight unrepresented places containing a 
larger population than East Retford; and, 
if the franchise were transferred to Bir- 
mingham, the county of Warwick would, 
even then, be still worse provided with 
representatives, in proportion to its popu- 
lation, than the county of Nottingham 
would remain, At present, the latter had, 
in this point of view, double the repre- 
sentation of Warwickshire. If, there- 
fore, all, or the vast majority, of the 
Retford electors, were in too corrupt a 
state to be allowed to retain their franchise, 
it appeared to him, that any other con- 
siderable town had as good, or a better, 
claim than the remaining inhabitants ; 
and certainly better than the freeholders 
of the adjacent hundreds, who had no 
pretence whatever, and could not require 
a double representation. The principal 
inhabitants of Retford had, indeed, pro- 
posed to petition the House to disfranchise 
the borough ; and Mr. Lee, a highly re- 
spectable magistrate there, had been en- 
gaged in promoting this petition ; but the 
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danger to him and others friendly to it, 
from the violence of the freemen, whose 
privileges it might compromise, was such 
that the parties were intimidated, and the 
petition was abandoned. 

He thought that the plan of opening 
the borough to the hundreds was absurd 
and anomalous in every case, but in this 
it would be altogether gratuitous, unless 
a particular wish existed in any quarter 
to bestow upon the duke of Newcastle the 
nomination of two members in that House ; 
for his grace had the prevalent interest 
and weight in the hundreds adjacent to 
Retford. Upon the whole, therefore, he 
trusted the House would think, that, if 
the electors of Retford were disfranchised, 
it could not do better than seize such an 
opportunity for satisfying the anxiety, and 
necessity for representation, which existed 
at Birmingham. By taking advantage of 
such occasions as they arose, and thus 
gradually supplying one of the great and 
obvious defects which time had created in 
the constitution, we should give content 
to large, and sometimes disturbed, masses 
of the community, who now thirsted for 
representation, and considered it unjust, 
as it was indeed, absurd, in a repre- 
sentative government, to be left without a 
provision for it. These collected bodies 
of the population would be much less ex- 
citable in troublesome times, and much 
less disposed to devise political theories, 
or assert political principles for them- 
selves, if their grievances could be stated 
and discussed by members of their own in 
that House. Next, we should, in fact, by 
giving representation to an immensely 
important mass of trade, and wealth, and 
commercial intelligence, be doing that 
which, he was persuaded, would be ac- 
ceptable to the country at large, except, 
indeed, to the radical reformers, who 
would privately lament that their strong 
ground was moving from under them. 
Such a course would also be consonant to 
the ancient practice of the constitution, 
which formerly tolerated the discontinu- 
ance of decayed boroughs, and the en- 
franchisement of more prosperous towns ; 
a practice which seemed calculated to 
meet the varying interests and population 
of the country. The power which the 
Crown thus possessed and exercised for 
centuries, however politically objectionable 
and dangerous we should now justly deem 
it, appears, nevertheless, to have been 
formerly a source of renovation for the 
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constitution; and, if it were now to be 
understood, that no such changes should 
in future take place, even by authority of 
parliament, that would be, in effect, to 
inflict upon the constitution a principle of 
inherent decay and ruin. Happily, par- 
liament never had sanctioned any such 
principle. Parliaments of Henry 8th and 
Charles 2nd had added towns and counties 
to the representation, and even in the last 
parliament, the franchise had been trans- 
ferred from Grampound to Yorkshire. We 
had not yet, indeed, a parliamentary pre- 
cedent for a transfer from one town to 
another, but he trusted the case of East 


Retford would be allowed to furnish a 


first instance and example. Such a mea- 
sure would be expedient in itself, harmo- 
nize with the ancient practice of the 
country, add stability to the constitution 
itself, and give satisfaction to the people 
at large. The hon. gentleman concluded 
by moving, as a preliminary resolution, 
‘That the corrupt state of the Borough 
of East Retford required the serious atten- 
tion of the House.” 

Mr. Ferguson thought it was impossible 
for the House to refuse to go into the in- 
quiry; but with respect to transferring the 
franchise, his mind was not made up on 
that point. He had certainly amoral con- 
viction of the guilt of the borough, but he 
had not that judicial knowledge which 
would enable him to vote for transferring 
the franchise to another place. 

Alderman Waithman thought the evi- 
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dence quite sufficient to warrant the dis- | 


franchisement of East Retford. The 
country was greatly indebted to the hon. 
member for his motion. 

Mr. Wynn thought, not only that a case 
was made out for inquiry, but that the evi- 
dence was sufficient to carry a sentence of 
disfranchisement, if the electors of East 
Retford did not clearly disprove it. 

Mr. D. Barclay, said, he had opposed 
the disfranchisement of Penryn, because 
he thought the proof of corruption had 
failed, and he would support the present 
bill, because he thought the evidence was 
sufficient, if uncontradicted, to justify that 
measure. 

Sir J. Mackintosh concurred, that the 
evidence given before the committee form- 
ed sufficient ground for the introduction of 
a bill of disfranchisement, unless that evi- 
dence should be rebutted. 

Lord John Russell agreed that the evi- 
dence would be sufficient to pass the bill, 
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if it were not contradicted ; but at the same 
time the House ought to grant the borough 
ihe opportunity of contradicting it at the 
bar of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. After 
which Mr. Tennyson moved for leave to 
bring in a bill “ for excluding the borough 
of East Retford from electing burgesses to 
serve in parliament, and to enable the 
town of Birmingham to return two repre- 
sentatives to parliament in lieu thereof. 

Mr. Goulburn said, he would not oppose 
the bringing in of the bill, but would ree 
serve his opinion as to whether the borough 
should be disfranchised, until he should 
have heard evidence at the bar. He would 
also refrain from giving any opinion as to 
the place to which the franchise ought to 
be transferred. 

Sir C. Wetherell would not oppose the 
bringing in of the bill, but was decidedly 
of opinion, that the House ought not to 
rest upon the evidence given in the elec- 
tion committee, but that it was incumbent 
on those who brought it in to prove their 
case at the bar of the House. Those who 
originated the measure of disfranchisement 
ought, in the first place, to make out a 
case at the bar, and then give leave to the 
corporation to answer it. 

Mr. Ferguson said, that before the bill 
passed, evidence ought certainly to be 
given at the bar, in the only way in which 
the House could receive evidence. But 
he thought the jurisdiction of the House 
very lame, while it remained without the 

wer of taking evidence on oath. 

Mr. W. Smith complained of that per- 


_version of constitutional doctrine which re- 
_quired the same nicety in establishing the 
| line of evidence, in the case of electioneer- 


| 





|ing corruption and in the case of a crimi- 


nal accused for a breach of the laws. 
What comparison could there be between 
the crime and punishment of an individual 
offender against the law, and the disfran- 
chisement of a borough on account of cor- 
ruption and bribery? The offence and 
punishment of a private man concerned 
himself ; but a public body held its privi- 
leges as a trust to be used beneficially for 
the public; and, in taking them away for 
abusing them, no injury was done to any 
one. These electors were entitled to very 
little sympathy; for, if the respectable 
part of them found that the election was 
carried by corrupt practices, they should 
have petitioned parliament themselves to 
correct such practices ; instead of which, 
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they had suffered them to prevail for along 
course of time, without taking any notice 
of them. 

Mr. Charles Ross said, that if it was an 
affair of the gravest importance to bestow 
the right of voting upon a place which had 
it not before, it could not be of less im- 
portance to take it away from one which 
now possessed it. Even if the case of 
corruption should be proved, he did not 
see’ why the House should depart, in 
punishing it, from that practice which had 
always prevailed, except in one case. 

Mr. O'Neil objected to this too rapid 
progress of reform. He thought that 
these forced marches would prove counter 
marches. He would oppose the bill in all 
its stages, as he had done that of Penryn ; 
and for the same reasons he had resisted 
“the march of intellect” in the Coventry 
bill. 

Sir Charles Forbes was of opinion, that 


by far the greater number of the members | 


of that House—he believed nine tenths— 
obtained their seats by money or by money’s 
worth; and that, if they did not pay in 
meal, they paid in malt. He who paid his 
money down for his seat was the most in- 
dependent member, because he was under 
no obligation, if otherwise independent, 
to vote contrary to what he conscientiously 
thought to be the most proper course. He 


was perfectly free to vote for those mea- | 


sures, which he himself approved, without 
consulting the wishes or the views of any 
person or party. Many of those who got 
their seats in another way, were bound to 
vote as they were directed by others; as 
in the case of Treasury boroughs, and others 
which were held upon much the same 
tenure. The consequence was, that when 
they were called upon to vote on some im- 
portant questions, they found themselves 
obliged to resign, because they could not 
screw their courage to the sticking point 
of voting in direct contradiction to the dic- 
tates of their consciences. Many of his 
friends had been under the necessity of 
accepting the Chiltern hundreds, from the 
cause which he had stated. 
which were represented in that manner 
were by far the worst. He believed that, 
in the time of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, a 
proposition had been suggested, that so 
much of these boroughs should be struck 
off on the one side, and so much on the 
other. As to parliamentary reform, he 
did not understand what was meant by it. 
If it meant, that no members were to be 
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returned except from the purest and most 
disinterested motives, he was apprehensive 
they would have but a thin House,. and 
that magy places would remain without 
representatives. As matters stood at this 
time, he did not look at how the members 
obtained their seats. He looked at their 
conduct both in and out of that House, 
and thought of them accoydingly. In 
short, he looked at measures, and not at 
men. lle remembered that, the first time 
he came into parliament, he was called 
upon to serve on a Helston election com- 
mittee. In that instance, the clearest case 
of corruption had been made out. That 
was a case in which the duke of Leeds had 
interfered, who was clearly proved to have 
paid to the corporation of Helston 1,500/. 
for paving and lighting the streets of that 
borough ; which, of course, was so much 
saved to the corporation. He was then 
told, that it was a very serious matter to 
hold up a nobleman as a person guilty of 
bribery and corruption ; but, if these mat- 
ters were to be thus narrowly looked into, 
he maintained that, generally speaking, to 
catch one rogye in ruffles was of much 
more consequence than to catch ten in rags. 
Yet no serious notice was taken of this 
business of Helston; and why should not 
Helston be disfranchised for corruption as 
well as Penryn or Retford? What was 
sauce for the goose was sauce for the gan- 
der. Ever since that time he had set his 
face against these partial attempts at 
reform—this mode of punishing people, 
not because they were guilty, but because 
they were found out; or, in other words, 
because they were not so cunning and 
hypocritical as others were. Let some ge- 
neral plan of reform be brought forward, 
and then he would consider it; but. he 
could not approve of these partial pro- 
ceedings. He would vote against this 
| bill, unless he saw good grounds from the 
evidence to alter his opinion; but if he 
should see such grounds, he would at once 
fairly state that he had altered his opinion. 
He fully agreed, that the question ought 
to be determined by evidence taken at the 
| bar of the House; which he considered 
je i as much to be relied upon as evi- 
| dence taken at the bar of the House ; 
wh ch he considered quite so much to be 
relied upon as evidence taken on oath be- 
fore the election committees ; for an honest 
man would tell the truth without any oath, 
while a rogue was not to. be depended on, 
even when examined on oath, 
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Lord Palmerston said, he was not at all 
prepared to sanction the free trade in votes, 
which the hon. baronet seemed to contend 
for. He asked, whether anything could 
more contribute to the views of those who 
so eagerly contended for theoretical reform, 
than that the House should be so unwise 
as to maintain such abuses as this? The 
evidence before the committee established 
a primd facie case of gross and general 
corruption ; which not only justified, but 
required, some proceeding on the part of 
the House. The case of Penryn was 
different from this ; for there only a small 
portion of the borough was corrupt ; while 
here the whole borough was corrupt. As 
for the case of Helston, two bills had been 
brought into the House on that subject, 
but had been lost in the other House. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 

It was accordingly brought in, and read 
a first time. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, June 12. 


Corn Bitx.] On the order of the day 
for bringing up the report of the committee 
on this bill, 

Lord Colchester said :—Upon the ques- 
tion which comes now immediately before 
the House, namely, the second reading of 
these amendments, I wish to state briefly 
to your lordships, the reasons which will 
govern my vote, with respect to the bill 
itself, and with respect also to the course 
of our proceedings. 

With respect to the bill itself, 1 object 
to its policy, and also to its leading pro- 
visions. 1 object to its policy, because it 
tends to impair the political independence 
of this country, by making it to rely ma- 
terially upon a supply of its means of 
subsistence from foreign nations, whose 
hostility or caprice may, at any unexpected 
or unavoidable crisis, deprive us of that 
aid to which we shall have then accustomed 
ourselves to resort, and compel us to look 
about in vain for that support which we 
ought always to be provided with at home. 
I object to it also, because the direct ten- 
dency of this measure is, to depress our 
domestic agriculture, and, by so doing, to 
lower the home market, the most valuable 
of all markets, for the consumption of our 
manufactures — and this consequence 
must bring upon us finally two classes of 
impoverished population, the starving agri- 
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nufacturers. And, mainly, I object to the 
present measure, because, by lowering the 
price of grain in England, it will check the 
increasing growth of bread-corn in Ireland ; 
which growth is highly valuable, not only 
as it takes so much English money over 
to Ireland, but doubly valuable, as an ex- 
tension of tillage there may narrow the 
potatoe-cultivation, and, by enriching the 
Trish farmer, gradually introduce new com- 
forts; and, by creating corresponding wants 
amongst an active and intelligent portion 
of our fellow-subjects, essentially contribute 
to render them more industrious, more 
prosperous, and more peaceable. 

But, my lords, it is not to the policy 
alone of this bill that I object ;—for I object 
also to its leading provisions ; and princi- 
pally to its prohibitory duties, and recipro- 
city enactments. As to the assumed 
adequacy of the remunerating price to the 
corn-grower, take your stand where you 
please, and perhaps I may think the 
amount assumed for wheat at 62s. per 
quarter, as somewhat too low; but having 
drawn your line, do what you profess to 
do, and prevent the admission of all foreign 
wheat below that mark. Deal plainly with 
the people of England. If you mean to 
protect them up to that mark, prohibit 
the importation of all below it. To say 
that you give them prohibitory duties for 
their protection, is giving them that which 
you cannot be sure will amount to protec- 
tion ; for the effect of these duties depends 
upon data which you know but imperfectly 
now and cannot control hereafter ; for no 
man who has looked into the evidence 
taken before your committee, can venture 
rationally to predict what will be the 
amount in price or quantity of corn which 
will be grown in foreign countries, and 
flow in from the Baltic, the Black Sea, 
Egypt, or other parts of the world, when 
the market of England is thrown open ; 
and every bushel of foreign corn, which 
shall be imported here under the mistaken 
effect of your prohibitory duties, will be 
exactly so much received in fraud of your 
own principle of protection. 

Upon this point, as upon others, do ex- 
pressly and directly what you say you are 
doing virtually and constructively. Deal 
plainly and sincerely with the people, and 


| they will be satisfied ; nothing less will or 
| ought to content them. 


And therefore it 
is, that so far as the bonded corn is con- 
cerned, I hope the House will strenuously 


cultural poor, as well as the starving ma- | support the amendment proposed and 
2k 
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carried by the noble duke near me ; for it 
gives an express protection against that 
sort of importation and sudden influx and 
glut, which would be most dangerous to 
the home market and ruinous to the 
grower. 

And then as to the reciprocity clause, it 
amounts to this; you say, you will admit 
a greater or lesser supply of foreign corn, 
upon a supposed case ; but what is the case 
supposed? Is it that you stand more or 
less in need of that supply of corn? No.— 
But that you will depreciate the property 
of the corn-grower at home, in proportion 
as you can obtain favourable terms for the 
sale of your manufactures abroad ; traffick- 
ing and bartering away the profits of the 
corn-growers to enrich the manufacturers ; 
and, for the sake of obtaining a wider range 
of exportation, you set the corn-growers 
and the manufacturers at variance at home, 
teaching them to view their respective in- 
terests as practically adverse to each other, 
which, if well understood, must always be 
one and the same. 

These are my objections to the policy 
and provisions of the bill. And now, my 
lords, I come to the course of our pro- 
ceedings. I beg leave to contend that you 
should go strait forward, and deal with 
this bill as you would with any other ; 
give it the gravest consideration in all its 
parts, and amend boldly what you think 
requires amendment. It is for such pur- 
poses that we sit here; and the people 
have aright to expect from us a careful, 
conscientious, and firm discharge of our 
duty. Let us make the bill as perfect as 
in our judgment it can be made, whatever 
be the nature of those amendments. 

As to what are sometimes mysteriously 
called technical difficulties and dangers to 
the bill in another place, let us speak out, 
and understand each other fairly upon this 
matter. 

That any material amendments in a bill 
of this description will not, and cannot, be 
agreed to by the House of Commons, no 
man acquainted with the law of parliament 
and its practical history can doubt. We 
may read it in the Journals of the lower 
House, we may read it in our own, which 
bear traces in every reign for the last hun- 
dred and fifty years, that the House of 
Commons never will agree, and they ought 
not, to any alteration by this House in 
matter of duties, however minute or remote 
the effect of our interference may be ; their 
resolutions are explicit, and their claim to 
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exclusive power in originating and qualify- 
ing the levy of duties is uniform. 

We claim in this House the exclusive 
right of originating all bills for the restitu- 
tion of honours, and restitution in blood. 
The Commons claim on their part from the 
earliest period, and more plainly by their 
famous resolution in the year 1678, “ That 
all Bills for granting Supplies ought to 
begin with the Commons ;—and that it. is 
their undoubted and sole right to direct, 
limit, and appoint, in such Bills, the ends, 
purposes, considerations, conditions, limi- 
tations, and qualifications of such grants, 
which ought not to be changed or altered 
by the House of Lords.’—And what is 
this but a bill, intituled, ‘‘ An Act to grant 
Duties” — and which, in every clause 
directs what the amount of duties shall 
be, and when, and by whom paid ? 

The amendments already made in this 
bill—those which have been made by 
common consent, and accepted by his 
majesty’s ministers, as to the averages, 
which are changed from the average of 
one week to that of six weeks—as well as 
those amendments which have been con- 
tested and carried respecting the bonded 
corn—are all equally such as the House 
of Commons will refuse to us the power of 
making, inasmuch as they materially affect 
the rate of the duty to be levied. 

What then is to be done? I say, the 
course of parliament also makes this clear. 
When the bill is sent down to the Com- 
mons, they will, of course, after reading 
our amendments, lay them aside, main- 
taining their own claim of exclusive right 
to touch duties. 

But if they are desirous of profiting by 
the more matured deliberations of this 
House, and of taking the full benefit of 
that most important advantage in all 
popular legislation, the re-consideration 
of ail matters by a second deliberative 
body, they will begin indeed by re-assert- 
ing their exclusive right to originate and 
frame ail such bills, and then by incor- 
porating the substance of our various 
amendments in a new bill, do, as they 
have done in numberless instances in suc- 
cessive periods of our history, repeatedly, 
wisely, and beneficially, for the state—send 
up to us their new bill for our adoption ; 
and it is enough to point out for examples 
of such a proceeding in our own times, the 
resolutions for regulating the commercial 
intercourse with Ireland in 1785, and the 
West-India-Trade bill in 1806, Such a 
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new bill, if it be not accordant in all points 
with their first design, they may never- 
theless be disposed to present to us, as 
that which alone appears to be practicable 
and secure of being carried into successful 
operation. These, my lords, are the views 
which I have taken of this bill, and of the 
proceedings in which we are now engaged ; 
and, according to these principles, my vote 
will be given upon each amendment which 
may be brought successively under our 
consideration. 

The Report being received, their lord- 
ships proceeded to take the amendments 
into consideration. The amendment 
moved, on a former evening, by the duke 
of Wellington, and agreed to, viz. “ Pro- 
vided always, that no wheat which shall 
have been placed under bond to his Ma- 
jesty, his heirs or successors, in any ships 
or warehouses, after the passing of the 
Act, shall be entered for home consump- 
tion from the ship or warehouse in which 
such wheat shall have been so placed 
under bond, so long as the average price 
of wheat, as settled by virtue of this Act, 
shall be less than 66s. per quarter,” being 
read, 

Viscount Goderich said:—I feel it to 
be my duty to address a few observations 
to your lordships upon the subject of this 
clause. Iam sure that my noble friend, 
who proposed it, will do me the justice to 
believe, that I would not call upon the 
House to reconsider its decision, if it were 
not the sincere conviction of my mind that 
the amendment of my noble friend is not 
calculated to produce the result which he 
anticipated ; but that, on the contrary, it 
will have theopposite tendency. But before 
I proceed to state the grounds upon which 
I have come to the conclusion that such 
will be the practical effect of this clause, 
I hope I may be permitted to make a few 
rematks upon the misconception under 
which my noble friend has introduced this 
clause. I shall make them, in order that 
my right hon. friend, the President of the 
Board of Trade, and myself, may be set 
right in your lordships’ opinion, as to the 
share we have had in giving rise to the 
misapprehension. At the time my noble 
friend introduced the clause, there were 
objections to it which were not expressed, 
perhaps not felt, by my right hon. friend ; 
but, I can distinctly state to your lord- 
ships, on the part of my right hon. friend, 
that he never did intend to convey to my 
noble friend near me any acquiescence in 
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the clause which has been proposed to 
you; and, more than that, my right hon. 
friend never saw the clause. My noble 
friend’s supposition, that it had received 
his approbation, was founded upon certain 
expressions in a letter which he had re- 
ceived from my right hon. friend, and 
which, he conceived, warranted him in 
saying, that it had that right hon. gentle- 
man’s approval. My noble friend, on that 
occasion, read an extract from that letter. 
I will again read it; and, when your lord - 
ships have considered the terms in which 
it is couched, I think you will be struck 
with the conviction, that my right hon. 
friend never intended to convey such ar. 
opinion to my noble friend. This I can 
also state, from conversations which I have 
had with him, and from explanations 
which he has given my noble friend. The 
letter read by the noble duke was address- 
ed to him by my right hon. friend, in 
consequence of his having received one, 
inclosing a clause, from the noble duke, 
wishing to know whether it met with my 
right hon. friend’s approval. I do not 
think it necessary, at present, to enter 
into the grounds upon which that clause 
was objected to; but I wish to call your 
lordships’ attention to the language of the 
letter, upon the ‘misconception of which 
my noble friend thought himself justified 
in saying, that he had received thesanction 
of my right hon. friend to the clause 
which he, the other night, proposed. My 
right hon. friend begins by adverting to 
the technical objection. Ido not mean 
to say, that this House has not a right to 
propose any amendment it may think fit ; 
but it is also quite competent in the other 
House of Parliament, if its members 
thought it inconsistent with their privi- 
leges, to object to that amendment. The 
right of the other House to decide whether 
it shall or shall not acquiesce in any 
amendment proposed by your lordships 
is undoubted. A noble lord, who spoke 
a little while ago, ought to be aware that 
it is not a matter of course, as he seems 
to think, if the House of Commons object 
to an amendment proposed by your lord- 
ships, that it should be obliged to agree 
to it in another form. The House of 
Commons can, if it choose, bring in 
another bill, which shall include your 
lordships’ amendment ; but, then, it would 
discuss the prior question, as to whether 
it could agree to the principle of the 
amendment. It is impossible for me to 
2R2 
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say whether they would or would not con- 
tent to this clause; but I really cannot 
see with what face I could advise them 
so adopt it, unless I were convinced of 
the advantage that would arise from the 
course. I think it but justice to my 
right hon. friend to read that part of his 
letter in which he states that difficulty. 
My right hon. friend thus writes :—“ I 
should certainly be disposed to acquiesce 
in any reasonable concession which would 
conciliate some of those who object to the 
Corn-bill in the House of Lords, without 
risking the loss of the measure when sent 
back to our House. I cannot take upon 
myself to say, whether the proviso, which 
I return, would be open to this objection. 
On other grounds, I am afraid you would 
find great practical difficulties in the ex- 
ecution of the proposed measure.” Here 
my right hon. friend tells my noble friend, 
not only that he thought his proposal had 
technical objections, but that, upon other 
grounds, it was likely to meet with great 
difficulties. That is surely not sanctioning 
the noble duke’s clause. The letter goes 
on to offer further objections, and says— 
“Had your proposal been, that no corn 
bonded after the passing of the present 
bill should be allowed to be entered for 
home consumption till the average price 
had reached 66s.; and that, thencefor- 
ward, all corn so bonded, or thereafter 
imported, should come under the regula- 
tions of the bill, individually I should not 
object to such a proviso.” I really cannot 
see in this any thing which would lead 
any one to suppose that my right hon. 
friend meant to sanction a perpetual re- 
striction on bonded corn, till the price 
reached 66s. What he meant was, a pro 
hac vice restriction, applicable, at all 


times hereafter, to the corn now in bond, | 


till the price reached 66s. That, at any 
rate, would be my interpretation of the 
sentence. The letter goes on, “ Sucha 
elause would ensure, that no quantity be- 
yond that now in bond should be thrown 
upon the market, unless, in spite of that 
quantity, the price reached a level which 
might fairly be taken as an indication of 
our being in want of a further supply from 
abroad.” This sentence, I think, clearly 
points out, that my right hon. friend must 
have contemplated nothing but a restric- 
tion pro hac vice, in order to allow the 
corn in bond to be got out of the way 
before the bill should come into operation, 


The noble duke, however, thought differ- | 
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ently. The letter again refers to the 
technical objection. ‘ But,” it continues, 
“Tam afraid that even this amendment 
| would prove fatal to the bill in our House.” 
The case appears to me to be this :—My 
right hon. friend expresses his readiness 
to acquiesce, individually, in something 
(certainly not that clause proposed by my 
noble friend); and he did not think it fair 
to conceal from my noble friend, that even 
such an amendment as he mentioned 
would be fatal to the ultimate progress of 
the bill.—Perhaps your lordships will now 
permit me to call your attention to the 
share which I had in these matters. I 
never did, nor can I, understand my right 
hon. friend to mean any thing different 
from what I have just stated. It was on 
the Thursday before we went into the 
committee that I first heard of the inten- 
tion of the noble duke to propose a clause, 
which had the sanction of my right hon. 
friend, the President of the Board of 
Trade. As I had never heard of this 
clause, or of my right hon. friend’s appro- 
bation of it, I immediately applied to him 
for an explanation of what I had heard. 
I learnt from him, that it must have been 
a misconception, arising from something 
he had said in a communication he had 
had with the noble duke, referring to a 
proposal which he had forwarded him, 
and which he had thought he had suc- 
ceeded in convincing the noble duke was 
inadmissible. I immediately concluded, 
that the rumour I had heard must have 
arisen from these circumstances, and paid 
no more attention to it. I afterwards dis- 
cussed with my right hon. friend what 
amendment it would be possible to agree 
to; and he then explained to me the con- 
tents of the letter he had written to the 
noble duke ; for he had preserved no copy 
| of it, as he had sent it off at one o’clock 
|in the morning, after coming from the 
| House of Commons. We, upon that ex- 
| planation, proceeded to see whether any 
' clause could be framed with a pro hac vice 
restriction, such as was proposed the other 
‘night. After a full consideration, we 
_ found we could not, in consistency, con- 
sent to any thing but a temporary re- 
| striction, and that such a principle as that 
on which this clause is founded, that of 
/permanent restriction, was not to be 
thought of. The bill then went into 
committee, and my noble friend commu- 
nicated to me the letter he had received 
from my right hon, friend. I communi- 
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cated to my noble friend, at the same 
time, that any reasonable amendment, 
which would not go to place a permanent 
restriction on warehousing, would not be 
objected to. I hope I have shown, that 
my right hon. friend could not, at one 
time, have expressed his readiness to con- 
cur in a measure, which he afterwards, 
for no reason, abandoned; and that I did 
not take up objections of a fanciful nature, 
or in which I was not borne out by my right 
hon. friend himself.—I now endeavour to 
shew why the clause introduced by the noble 
duke will not have the effect anticipated 
from it by him, and those who supported 
it. I must again say, that it is, in my 
humble judgment, contrary to the principle 
on which the bill is founded. I do not 
mean to say, that that would of itself be a 
conclusive objection ; because, if the clause 
were bad, consistency would be an addi- 
tional motive for rejecting it. It is of some 
consequence, that | should shew that go- 
vernment is not inconsistent in opposing 
this clause, and that it is against the 
principle of the bill. My noble friend says, 
he had not seen the bill before it came to 
this House. How that can have happened, 
I do not know; as I am sure nothing 
prevented him seeing it before it was 
brought forward. When it was brought 
under the consideration of government, 
some clauses were discussed and rejected, 
whilst others were adopted. The recipro- 
city clause is one of those which were not 
originally in the bill; but it certainly was 
not inserted without the noble duke having 
an opportunity of seeing it. Nothing was 
done by any member of the government, 
which was not communicated toall. I beg 
to recall to the noble duke’s recollection 
the resolutions on which the bill was 
founded. ‘Those resolutions were, he must 
remember, discussed by us before the bill 
was presented to the House of Commons. 
I think, when I have read the first resolu- 
tion, you will plainly see that {this amend- 
ment, whether it be right or wrong, is a 
departure from the principle of the bill, 
which was laid down in those resolutions. 
The first resolution is—‘‘ That it is the 
opinion of this committee, that any sort of 
foreign corn, meal, or flour, now by law 
imported into the United Kingdom, may 
at all times be admissible, upon the pay- 
ment of the duties following.” Now, this 
clause of my noble friend places corn in 
this predicament—that the foreign corn 
bonded in this country should not be ad- 
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mitted at all, till the price reached a cer- 
tain height, which amounted, in a measure, 
to a prohibition. Now, the principle laid 
down in the resolution is, that there should 
be no prohibition. A noble earl, the other 
night, proposed to exclude from the bill 
the words, “ at all times,” conceiving it to 
have some portentous meaning, which IJ, 
not seeing, have not the same objection to. 
The amendment of the noble duke is in- 
tended to secure two purposes ;—first, the 
warehousing system from being abused by 
the facility it gave to frauds in the averages ; 
and secondly, to prevent those frauds from 
being mischievous, by causing a glut of 
foreign corn when there was no demand for 
it in this country. With regard to the first 
object, I am at a loss to conceive how corn 
in bond can have the slightest effect upon 
the averages, which are made by the sales 
of corn not in bond, for, although that 
passes from hand to hand, it yet remains 
in the warehouse, and does not come into 
the calculation of the averages. Besides, 
supposing it did, what would be the effect 
of that? The effect would be, to lower 
the price, raise the duty, and yet not make 
the supply a bit greater. That being the 
case, | cannot imagine how my noble 
friend thinks foreign corn would pour in 
upon us in such an overwhelming flow. 
If this clause was adopted, it would give 
the holder of corn in bond the strongest 
motives to exert himself to get it out 
of bond. I can easily imagine that, 
between the passing of this bill and any 
given time, a certain quantity of corn 
may be accumulated in the warehouses, 
say a million of quarters; and there it will 
remain till the price reaches 66s. What 
stronger inducement can be held out for 
the holders to release it? Ifthis clause be 
carried, a door will be opened at once to 
the whole of the corn in the warehouses ; 
and that, not because it would be wanted, 
but because an improper system had been 
adopted. Let my noble friend remember, 
too, that it would come in upon the pay- 
ment of a duty of 10s. only, and thus effect 
all the evils he so much wishes to avoid. 
If this measure be passed, those who 
have corn locked up in warehouses will, 
as I have said, exert their uttermost to 
get it out; they will spend a part of their 
capital in buying up English corn, in order 
to influence the averages, and raise them 
to such a height as would liberate what 
they may have in bond. It is true, that 
they will do this at a loss; but it will be 
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better for them to suffer a loss on a part 
of their capital, than to lose the whole of 
it.—But there is another view of this sub- 
ject which should not be lost sight of. If 
this clause be passed, it will put an end to 
the warehousing system altogether [hear]. 
That certainly would be its effect; and, as 
my noble friend does not wish to put an 
end to that system, he must, in consistency, 
vote against his own clause. That such 
would be the effect, I think, must be evi- 
dent. I will suppose that a foreign mer- 
chant, thinking he might safely warehouse 
corn in this country, had accordingly ware- 
housed five hundred thousand quarters. 
At certain periods of the year it is likely 
that the markets will rise to 61s., 62s., and 
63s., or any price approaching to 66s., but 
not reaching it. This would, of course, 
excite a stimulus among jthe foreign mer- 
chants on the other side of the water; who 
would take advantage of the demand to 
bring in their corn, and that long before 
the price shall have reached 66s. ; thereby 
depriving their rivals, who were in bond in 
this country, of the advantage of the 
market. Would any body place himself 
in such limbo? Would not those who 
were already in bond rather export their 
corn to Antwerp, and bring it back before 
the prices reached 66s., and thus be on a 
par with those who before had had the 
advantage over them? No man would 
ever again be fool enough to lock up corn 
in a warehouse; whence he could not get 
it out till the price rose to a certain point ? 
Would not the effect be, to annihilate the 
warehousing system, as far as corn was 
concerned? Yet, upon what great authori- 
ties was not this system established ? We 
are not the innovators, who have intro- 
duced it. We have the authority of the 
noble duke himself in its favour—the sup- 
port of antecedent laws—and the high ap- 
proval of the earl of Liverpool; who, in 
1791, urged to the king the importance of 
the system of bonding corn; for it was 
first established so far back as 1773, and 
enforced merely by the law of 1791. No- 
thing that I have hitherto said can, in the 
slightest degree, touch a very large class, 
who will be affected by this bill: I mean 
the consumers. But that is a delicate ques- 
tion, and your lordships must feel, that, 
much as we may wish to promote the agri- 
culture of the country, we ought to reflect 
deeply upon the delicate question of the 
subsistence of the people. I think, there- 
fore, we ought to pause before we consent 
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to a measure, which would, in times of 
scarcity, have such a ruinous effect upon 
the mass of the population. I say, that 
those who think that the protection of 
agriculture depends upon putting an end 
to this system of warehousing are greatly 
mistaken in the practical effect which such 
a measure would have. A noble lord, the 
other night, expressed himself rather in 
terms of scorn and sarcasm, when I said 
that the warehousing system would, if 
chased from this country, be more firmly 
established on the other side of the water. 
The noble lord said, it would take as many 
ships to bring over suddenly the corn we 
should want, as it would to transport eighty 
thousand troops, with their baggage and 
artillery. 1 confess myself not sufficiently 
au fait at the details of what number of 
transports would be required to carry 
eighty thousand men; but what I stated 
was, that the corn being bonded abroad, 
they would, whenever they could get it 
admitted, send it into the ports of this 
country, without any reference as to the 
quantity we might require. If the corn 
were warehoused in this country, it would 
be drawn out gradually, as it might suit 
the views of those who held it, which would 
prevent the glut which must inevitably 
ensue from the other plan.—Another thing 
worthy of the gravest consideration is, that, 
if the corn be warehoused abroad, not one 
quarter of it will come to this country in 
British ships. It would all necessarily 
come in Dutch, Russian, or Danish, ships. 
The ship-owner abroad, who knows his 
own interest as well, if not better, than we 
do ours, would have the corn shipped for 
this country before we could have had time 
to send vessels to bring it. This isa cir- 
cumstance which I adduce, ‘as a strong 
additional reason for questioning the policy 
of any measure which would have the 
effects 1 have been describing. 1 am not 
aware, my lords, that I have any further 
observations to make on this subject, and 
I have, perhaps, to apologise, for having 
occupied your time so long. I have ex- 
pressed myself with a good deal of earnest- 
ness, and why? because I felt strongly 
upon this subject, which has occasioned it 
to be told me that I have investigated it 
with the feelings of a partisan, I am not 
conscious of those feelings. When I first 
brought forward this question, I endea- 
voured to throw off the influence of every 
feeling but that of a desire to do what was 
just. If I believed this clause could pro- 
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duce any but the most pernicious results— | friend said, upon seeing the letter, that it 


be attended with any advantage—no fear 
of being attacked for inconsistency should 
make me hesitate in agreeing to the propo- 
sition; but such, I am convinced, is not 
the fact, and I, therefore, feel it my duty 
to call upon your lordships to reject it. 
The Duke of Wellington said, that, 
being the person who had proposed the 
clause under consideration, and because of 
the allusions made to him by the noble 
lord who had just sat down, he felt it ne- 
cessary to claim {their lordships’ attention 
for a short time. In so doing, however, 
he had no complaint to make of the man- 
ner in which these allusions had been 
made, nor was it his intention to enter | 
into any verbal criticism, or to controvert 
the interpretation which the noble lord 
had put upon the letter of his right hon. 
friend ; neither would he now defend the 
misconception under which he had pro- 
posed the clause. Adopting as he did 
and being responsible as he undoubtedly 
partly was for the resolution upon which 
this bill was founded, he was bound to 
say, that he received without distrust the 
explanation given by the noble lord of the 
intentions of his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Huskisson) as expressed in his letter. 
But, though he approved of the principle 
of the measure, still there appeared to 
him to be something objectionable in the 
mode in which that principle was to be 
brought into operation; and it was in 
order to supply that defect that he had | 
proposed the clause in question. Allusion 
had been made by the noble lord to the 
first and last paragraphs in the letter of 
his right hon. friend. With respect to 
the subject referred to in those paragraphs 
of his right hon. friend’s letter which had 
been alluded to, he felt it to be a delicate 
one, and therefore, he thought, in the 
committee, that it was a point upon which 
it was better not to enter into a discussion, 
and that it would not be proper to read to 
the House the letter of a member of the 
other House of Parliament upon a subject 
of that nature. But, as regarded the 
measure which he had introduced, he 
thought, if he understood his right hon. 
friend correctly, that, considering his great 
knowledge and experience on this subject, 
and the situation which he filled in his 
majesty’s government, there could be no 
doubt as to the expediency of a measure 
recommended by him. When his noble 


| 














if it could be shewn to me that it would | only referred to corn now in bond, he en- 


treated his noble friend to read it again, 
and also to read over the clause which he 
intended to propose ; and the result was, 
that when he did propose that clause, he 
did so under the firm belief that it had 
the approbation of both the noble lord 
opposite and of his right hon. friend. The 
subject, however, now came before the 
House for their lordships’ approbation, and 
would, it appeared, be opposed by those 
with whom he had, as he supposed, acted 
in concert in bringing it forward. His 
object in proposing the clause had been 
to put a check on the warehousing system, 
and thereby prevent those frauds which 
were practised in taking the averages. It 
was an opinion generally entertained by 
persons acquainted with this subject, and 
by all those who had been examined upon 
it, that it was impossible to prevent those 
practices to which he alluded. Then 
what followed? A man committed a 
fraud in the averages, and having thereby 
raised the average to the amount on which 
he speculated, he came to the warehouses 
and got what he wanted, and thus effected 
his object through his own fraud. Upon 
that principle he was opposed to the 
warehousing system. The checking that 
system was the only way of putting a stop 
to the frauds upon the averages. But he 
had never intended that the clause should 
have the effect of extinguishing ware- 
housing altogether; and still less did he 
intend that it should amount to a pro- 
hibition. He did not feel himself called 
upon to make any apology for having pro- 
posed the clause; which, as it was now 
shown to have been inconsistent with the 
policy of the bill itself, he did not feel 
warranted in pressing. But, though he 
was stopped from proposing this clause, 
he saw no {reason why government should 
not adopt the suggestion, and make it a 
part of the bill inthe other House. If the 
noble lord would give any pledge to that 
effect, he would withdraw this amendment 
altogether. He was quite convinced that 
something ought to be done to check the 
vices of the warehousing system. His 
noble friend had said, that this system 
had its origin in 1773. Now, he had no 
objection to restore it to what it was in 
1791. His noble friend had alluded to 
the strong recommendation of the measure 
then by the earl of Liverpool; but let 
noble lords see upon what different base 
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that and the present proposition stood. 
in 1791, corn was not allowed to be ware- 
housed here but upon payment of a duty 
of 24s, up to a certain price, a middle 
duty to another price, and 2s. 6d. to a 
third price. Corn was then allowed to be 
taken out of the warehouse, not only upon 
payment of the 24s., the middle or low 
duty, but also upon payment of 2s. 6d. 
before it could be taken out of the ware- 
house. This continued to be the law from 
1791 to 1814, when the duty was further 
raised. By allowing the duty to be col- 
lected upon corn in the usual way, the 
glut would be prevented. Having now 
gone through the bill, he had no intention 
of pressing his amendment, but he thought 
some measure of the same nature ought to 
be proposed by the government, and, if 
some pledge was given of a return to the 
principle of the bill of 1791, he was willing 
to withdraw it. 

Lord Holland said, that the provisions 
of this clause were so completely at vari- 
ance with the resolutions on which the 
bill had been founded, and the principles 
on which it rested, that he was surprised 
the committee should have adopted it. 
Were it not for the quarter from which 
the measure had proceeded, he should 
have thought it was intended as an in- 
direct mode of getting rid of the bill. 
But the noble duke said, he had been ac 
tuated by no such motive, and that he 
was responsible for the principle of the bill, 
although not for the bill itself. Now, he 
confessed that this somewhat scholastic 
distinction was rather too nice for his ap- 
prehension. As a legislator, he was too 
much ofa plain, downright materialist, to 
enter into the notion of separating the 
measure from the principle. 
sufficiently Platonic in_ his 
separate the soul from the body of the 
bill. It reminded him of some verses 
which he had read, in a dialogue between 
a soul and a body : 

‘These distinctions so nice can be scarce under- 
stood ; 


’ 
Those who wish to divide us can mean us no 
good,” 


So, itappeared, the noble duke, and others, 
who so affectionately dandled this bill in 
its infancy, and rocked it in thecradle, were 
now, in the excess of their fondness, de- 
termined to cram their child with caudle, 
in a way that would hurry it to a prema- 
ture death. How must the noble duke 


have been startled, after he proposed the ! 








He was not | 
ideas to | 
| The substitution of protection by duty for 
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clause, when he saw that clause approved 
by the learned lord who had, from the 
outset, faced the bill with the most open 
ard warlike opposition, on the ground that 
it contained the seeds of those principles 
of free trade, the adoption of which that 
noble lord denounced as a revolution, not 
less dangerous than that by which the bi- 
shops were excluded from their lordships’ 
House. Nor could the noble duke’s ap- 
prehensions have been at all allayed, when 
he perceived his clause commended by the 
noble lord in the green ribbon (Lauderdale), 
who had opposed the bill as a measure, 
the adoption of which would have the 
effect of laying England at the feet of the 
rest of the world. And, if this was not 
enough to make the noble duke suspect 
the tendency of his clause, surely he must 
have been convinced of its inconsistency 
with the principle of the bill, when he 
heard the shout of exultation which the 
success of the clause elicited from those 
who were known to entertain the most 
decided hostility to the bill. He expected, 
when the noble duke observed these in- 
dications, that he would this night have 
withdrawn his clause, instead of persisting 
init. But the clause of the noble duke was 
quite inconsistent with the resolutions 
on which the bill was founded. What 
was the main import of them? Why, 
that corn, imported into the kingdom, 
should be admissible into the market, at 
all times, for home use, &c. But what 
said the noble duke’s amendment? That 
corn deposited in warehouses should not 
be admissible until the market price should 
have risen to 66s. Could any thing be at 
greater variance with thoseresolutions? And, 
if it was at variance with the resolutions, 
it was directly subversive also of the prin- 
ciple of the bill. What was that principle? 


prohibition. Now, pro tanto, what was the 
amendment of the nobleduke? Why, to 
bring back the system of prohibition as to 
the warehoused corn ; and therefore it was, 


| pro tanto, subversive of the principle of the 


general measure. He did say, therefore, 
that their lordships ought to reject this 
clause, as being thus inconsistent with the 
rest of the bill. Let their lordships see 
what would be the effect of this amend- 
ment. The noble duke said, he was a 
friend of the warehousing system ; but the 
effect of the clause proposed by him 
would be to do one or other of two things, 
either to destroy the system of ware- 
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housing altogether, or to perpetuate those 
very evils which it was intended to pre- 
vent. Whichever way it operated, it would 
be extremely pernicious—whether it did 
away with the warehousing system altoge- 
ther, or increased the facilities for those 
practices which the noble duke professed 
it to be his object tocheck. With respect 
to doing away with the warehousing sys- 
tem altogether, he thought it would be un- 
just, impolitic, and disingenuous. He was 
told that it checked speculation; but he 
confessed that that conveyed to his mind 
either nothing, or that which was worse 
than nothing, the old exploded notion of 
speculation in the food of man being a 
great crime. He denied that it was an un- 
fair speculation to hoard corn, either in a 
warehouse or in a farm-yard. Formerly, 
a great outcry was raised against those 
who were called regraters and forestallers ; 
but, fortunately for the country, specula- 
tion made these men do more for the com- 
munity than ten houses of parliament 
could effect. What was the effect of their 
speculation? They became stewards for 
the public; and, when times of scarcity 
came, and there were no means of in- 
ducing people to send food here from 
abroad, the evil was provided for, by their 
having hoarded up a supply in times of 
plenty, to meet the wants of the public, at 
a period when, but for them, there might 
have been no possible means of supplying 
them. He therefore insisted, that it was 
great impolicy to oppose this system. 
There was an objection to this bill which 
had been frequently urged; namely, that 
it rendered us independent on foreign 
countries for a supply of food. But, would 
not that effect be greatly aggravated by 
destroying the warehousing system? For 
then we should be compelled to draw our 
supply of corn, in time of need, from ma- 
gazines lying on the opposite coast, instead 
of our own; so that we should be thus 
completely at their mercy. At present, 
it being clear that no foreign country 
could interfere with our maritime su- 
periority, except for a short time, we 
should find a sufficient supply of corn in 
bond for that short time, and thus be en- 
abled to meet the only difficulty which 
might otherwise arise.-—The noble lord 
next contended, that this mode of destroy- 
ing the warehousing system by a side 
wind, was disingenuous and impolitic ; in- 
asmuch as it was calculated to mislead the 
foreign merchant, who would not be pre- | 
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pared for the situation in which he would 
be placed upon sending his corn here. 
The only manly way would be to say at 
once, the system should be put down, and 
no warehousing allowed at all.—There 
was another objection, which he wondered 
had been overlooked by those who were 
so jealous of the shipping system; for, by 
only admitting foreign corn into the mar- 
ket, to the exclusion of bonded corn, their 
lordships in effect granted a premium 
upon foreign shipping. But the noble 
duke said, they would come and ware- 
house, in spite of the advantage against 
which they would have to contend. Well, 
supposing they did, what would be the 
effect? Why, by increasing the prohibi- 
tion on the corn so warehoused, they 
would produce an unnatural glut of the 
market, which would be attended with 
those injurious consequences against which 
they were mostanxioustoguard. A gradual 
supply in the market was the remedy 
against sudden gluts; while the noble 
duke’s proviso was calculated to produce 
them. It was clearly in opposition to the 
principle of the bill, which was to do 
away with prohibition, and substitute de- 
creasing and increasing protecting duties 
in its stead. For these reasons, he 
thought it would be most imprudent to 
adopt this proviso. He was aware how 
little knowledge he possessed on _ these 
points, for he never, by chance, read 
a book on political economy; but his 
common sense told him, that the present 
bill was infinitely better than all that had 
gone before it. Should times of scarcity 
come, he did not believe any government 
would be strong enough to pass such a 
bill as this. Noble lords might be assured 
that, if they lost the present bill, they 
never would be able to carry such another. 

Earl Bathurst contended that there was 
no substantial difference between the 
amendment, and the proposition of the 
President of the Board of Trade. The 
right hon. gentleman’s proposition was, 
that no corn should be taken out of 
warehouse, for home consumption, until 
the average price in the home market 
reached 66s.; and that then this bill 
should come into operation, but not until 
that was the case. It was obvious that 
this contingency might take place then, 
or next year, or perhaps it might not hap- 
pen for ten years. He objected strongly 
to the principle of the reciprocity clause ; 
by which government would haye the 
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whole power, although parliament might 
be sitting, of determining what goods 
should and what should not be warehoused. 

The Earl of Falmouth thought the bill, 
as far as regarded the averages, in the 
highest degree unnecessary, impolitic, and 
unjust. 

The Earl of Darnley thought that if 
the amendment of the noble duke were 
adopted, it would subvert the principle of 
the bill. At the same time, he should 
have no objection to apply that amend- 
ment to the corn at present in bond ; and 
would move an amendment to that effect. 

Lord Goderich thought the proposition 
of his noble friend liable to considerable 
objections. The effect of it would be, 
that all corn warehoused after the passing 
of the act, or entered for home consump- 
tion, would be subject to the regulations 
of the bill; but that the corn now in bond 
would be excluded, until the averages had 
reached 66s. 

The amendment of the earl of Darnley 
was negatived. 

Lord Calthorpe thought that the bill, 
though not the best that might have been 
framed, would yet be productive of some 
good. He was decidedly opposed to the 
amendment of the noble duke. 

The Earl of Harewood said, he would 
vote for the amendment proposed by the 
noble duke, in the discharge of his public 
duty. He voted for it as a means of 
restraining the warehousing system, which 
at present he thought to be inexpedient, 
and because he was desirous of giving the 
agriculturists a greater protection than 
was afforded by the bill. He was anxious 
to provide, in adverse seasons, a compen- 
sating price for a diminished production. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, he had 
heard a good deal of the necessity of 
altering the title of the bill, to make it 
better suit the real object of its framers ; 
all he should saywas, that no alteration in the 
title would have facilitated that great alter- 
ation in the substance, which would have 
justified the amendment of the noble duke. 
Let their lordships consider what was the 
title of the bill, and what the proposed 
amendment. The object of that amend- 
ment, as stated by the noble duke, differed 
most materially from the reasons assigned 
by several noble lords who had given it 
their support. As the amendment came 
from its noble author, it was perfectly 
consistent with his avowed support of the 
principle of the warehousing system ; others 
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followed in its advocacy, bat on the ground 
that it checked that system ; while there 
was still more who gave it their support 
because it extinguished that very ware- 
housing system, which now, forsooth, it 
was deemed advisable to extinguish, after 
its adoption into the policy of the country 
for a series of thirty or forty years. This 
policy was, however, now for the first time 
discovered, by some new lights, to be inex- 
pedient. He felt confident, that he could 
show, from the general spirit of every act, 
respecting the warehousing system, that 
the intention of the legislature was not to 
check but to extend and protect that sys- 
tem; which was to give the fairest scope 
to agricultural industry, and to the security 
of its reasonable profits. To depart from 
that policy at present, would not be to 
give a better protection to agriculture, but to 
withdraw that capital which had heretofore 
been employed in the warehousing system ; 
and thus reverse, by an incidental clause 
in a bill, the whole current of a salutary 
policy. When noble lords referred to the 
warehousing system, they looked to it as 
a bugbear of alarm; and, in doing so, he 
thought they regarded it more from appear- 
ances suggested by their own imaginations 
than by the reality of the view. It 
was quite clear that, if they abolished the 
warehousing system, foreign grain would 
not come into the market, as it now did, 
to await their good time of giving them a 
remedy for a great evil, against which 
they were bound to guard. Nobody went 
so far as to propose the exclusion of foreign 
corn; on the contrary, it was universally 
agreed, that there was a necessity to stipu- 
late for its admission, and the only differ- 
ence was, as to the time when that neces- 
sity ought to arise. But some noble lords 
appeared to have entirely overlooked the 
advantage of lodging that foreign supply 
in a dépét, which was provided in the safest 
possible manner, for it was totally inde- 
pendent of foreign politics, or indeed 
foreign control; and where its entrance 
into the market was regulated, so as to 
have operation exactly at the moment 
required. With respect to the suggested 
operation of the amendment upon the 
averages, he must deny that a single fraud 
could be corrected by such means. In 
fact, instead of removing the facility of 
perpetrating fraud, this clause would 
actually create it, by furnishing thé motive 
and supplying the means for its commission. 
The amendment would supply to specu- 
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Jators in the market that strong additional 
motive to raise the averages, by pointing 
out the facility of their combining in one 
great body to make the price suitable 
to the operation which they were bent 
upon accomplishing, instead of being now 
left to act as individuals, often counteract- 
ing each other in their speculations, and 
for the decided advantage of the public. 
The proposed clause obviously pointed out 
the necessity of combining to bring the 
price up to that point, which would let in 
the rush of the foreign commodity, and 
thereby expose the home-grower to the 
constant alternation between very high 
and low prices, without his being at any 
time able to make a rational estimate of 
his profits prospectively. It was the de- 
liberate result of his best consideration, 
that the proposed clause would extend 
all the evils which it professed (to repair ; 
and he warned their lordships, that, 
by adopting it they risked the advan- 
tage of closing this great question for ever, 
and removed from their seasonable control 
that stock of foreign corn which was 
safely standing for their benefit under the 
protection of British law. A noble lord 
had said, that it was but fair to the agri- 
culturist to let him know what he was to 
expect in the shape of a remunerating 
price for his commodity. He wished it 
was possible to furnish this valuable piece 
of information to the agriculturist; but 
every reflecting man must know that they 
had not the power of doing so. Was it 
possible, from any information which either 
theory or practice could supply, to secure 
for any commodity which was subject to 
the variety of seasons and the influence of 
speculation, any thing like a fixed price ? 
The thing was impracticable ; and the only 
way open to them was so to regulate and 
modify the foreign admission, as to pre- 
serve a steady medium price, and secure 
the public in the event of a contingency. 
That object was effected, as far as wisdom 
and caution could accomplish it, by this 
bill ; and the warehousing system was an 
essential part of the operating means of 
providing the benefit. A noble lord had 
referred to the state of Ireland as one 
reason why he approved of the clause; 
because its adoption tended to improve 
the quality of the food used by the Irish 
people. Now, he wished, as cordially as 
any man, to see an improvement effected 
in the food of the people of Ireland, and 
that wheat should be consumed in a greater 
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proportion by them than potatoes. But 
the noble lord, in making this allusion, 
really presumed too much on that con- 
fusion of ideas which was sometimes 
attributed to the inhabitants of the sister 
kingdom, when he ventured to assert, that 
the way to induce the poor Irish to eat 
flour instead of potatoes, was to raise the 
price of it. Upon the general bearing of 
this measure, he felt that the best way of 
affording protection to the agricultural 
interests, and to prevent labourers from 
being thrown out of employment, was to 
prevent that violent fluctuation in the 
price, which was always injurious to the 
grower and consumer. He voted for the 
bill in its original state, because he 
conscientiously believed it to be the best 
adapted for the real and solid interests of 
the landowner. 

Lord Redesdale supported the amend- 
ment, not because it was a sufficient pro- 
tection for the landed interest, but because 
it was the only protection which they 
could hope to obtain, instead of the prohi- 
bition to which they were entitled, after 
the legislature had gradually destroyed the 
value of the wool, cheese, butter, and all 
other agricultural produce, except grain. 

A division then took place: For the 
duke of Wellington’s amendment, Content 
85; Proxies 48; Total 133.—Not Con- 
tent 78; Proxies 44; Total 122. Ma- 
jority 11. 

Lord Goderich said, he should waive, in 
the present stage of the bill, any further 
opposition to the other amendments. 

The Earl of Lauderdale asked, if mi- 
nisters intended to acquiesce in the amend- 
ments on the. third reading of the bill, 
or to oppose them ? 

Lord Goderich said, he must have more 
time to consider, before he could make up 
his mind as to what course he would take. 

Lord Clifden said, that he was not re- 
sponsible for the bill, nor one of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers; but, if he were one of 
them, he would throw away the bill at 
once, and leave all the popularity of such 
a proceeding to the noble lords opposite. 


List of the Majority, and also of the 


Minority. 

CONTENT. 
Abergavenny, earlof Audley, lord 
Abingdon, earl of Aylesford, lord 
Ailsa (Cassilis), lord § Bathand Wells, bishop 
Anson, lord of 


Arbuthnot, lord Bathurst, earl 
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Beaufort, duke of 
Bedford, duke of 
Beauchamp, earl 
Bolton, lord 
Boston, lord 
Bradford, earl of 
Brownlow, earl of 
Brodrick (Midleton), 
lord 
Bute, marquis of 
Balcarras, earl of 
Camden, marquis 


Cashell, archbishop of Poulett, earl 


Chichester, earl o 

Clannrassill (Roden), 
earl of 

Carbery, lord 

Colchester, lord 

Dartmouth, earl of 

Dacre, lord 

De Lawarr, earl 

Digby, earl 

De Clifford, lord 

Eldon, earl of 

Ellenborough, lord 

Falmouth, earl of 

Farnham, lord 

Feversham, lord 

Fisherwick (Donegal), 
lord 

Fitzwilliam, earl 

Gage, lord 

Glasgow, earl 

Gordon (Aberdeen), 
lord 

Grey, earl 

Grantley, lord 

Harewood, earl of 

Hill, lord 

Howe, earl 

Kenyon, lord 

Killaloe, bishop of 


PROXIES.—CONTENT. 


Ailesbury, marquis of Hawke, lord 


Albemarle, earl of 
Bagot, lord 
Breadalbane, earl of 
Buckingham, duke of 
Belhaven, lord 
Beresford, lord 
Carrington, lord 
Clancarty, earl of 
Carlisle, bishop of 
Clogher, bishop of 
Churchill, lord 
Cardigan, earl of 
Dorset, duke of 
Ely, bishop of 
Forester, lord 
Graham (Montrose), 
earl 
Gwydyr, lord 
Gray, lord 
Hay (Kinnoul), lord 
Hertford, marquis of 
Harris, lord 
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Kerr (Lothian), lord 
Lauderdale, earl of 
Malmesbury, earl of 
Mansfield, earl of 
Manvers, earl 
Melville, viscount 
Montagu, lord 
Newcastle, duke of 
Napier, lord 
Northumberland, duke 
of 
Pomfret, earl of 


Powis, earl 
Redesdale, lord 
Richmond, duke of 
Rochford, lord 
Rodney, lord 
Rolle, lord 
Rosslyn, earl of 
Rutland, duke of 
Salisbury, marquis of 
Salisbury, bishop of 
Saltoun, lord 
Sidmouth, viscount 
Shaftesbury, earl of 
Sheffield, lord 
Somers, earl 
Strathallan, lord 
Stanhope, earl 
Tadcaster (Thomond), 
lord 
Talbot, earl 
Tankerville, earl of 
Teynham, lord 
Vane (Londonderry), 
earl 
Wellington, duke of 
Westmoreland, earl of 
Willoughby de Broke, 
lord 
Winchilsea, earl of 


Jersey, earl of 
Kellie, lord 
Le de Spencer, lord 
Lonsdale, earl of 
Longford, earl of | 
Lorton, viscount | 
Mount Edgecumbe, | 
earl of 
Mount Cashel, lord 
Northampton, marq. of 
Nelson, earl 
Northwick, lord 
Plymouth, earl of 
Prudhoe, lord | 
Queensberry, marq. of | 
Livers, lord 
Romney, earl of 
Stradbroke, lord 
Strange (Athol), earl of | 
Sinclair, lord | 
Sherborne, lord | 
Stoweil, lord 
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Errol, earl of 
Orford, earl of 
Verulam, earl of 
Warwick, earl of 


NOT CONTENT. 


Anglesey, marquis of 
Auckland, lord 
Belmore, earl of 
Bexley, lord 
Bolingbroke, lord 
Braybrooke, lord 
Bristol, marquis of 
Bristol, bishop of 
Calthorpe, lord 
Carlisle, earl of 
Carnarvon, earl of 
Cawdor, lord 
Chancellor, the lord 
Chester, bishop of 
Clifton (Darnley), lord 
Clinton, lord 

Colville, lord 
Cowper, earl 
Cornwallis, earl 
Charlemont, earl of 
Darlington, earl of 
Dawnay (Downe), lord 
De Dunstanville, lord 
Delamere, lord 
Devonshire, duke of 
Ducie, lord 

Dudley, viscount 
Dundas, lord 
Dynevor, lord 

Issex, earl of 
Farnborough, lord 
Ferrers, earl 
Fitzgibbon(Clare),lord 
Gower, earl 
Glocester, duke of 
Glocester, bishop of 
Goderich, lord 
Gosford, lord 
Grantham, lord 
Grosvenor, earl 
Hardwicke, earl of 


Harrowby, earl of 
Hilsborough (Down- 
shire), lord 
Holland, lord 
IIood, lord 
Howard dg Walden, 
lord 
King, lord 
Kingston, earl of 
Limerick, earl of 
Lake, lord 
Lansdown, margq. of 
Leinster, duke of 
Llandaff, bishop of 
London, bishop of 
Lucan, lord 
Lynedoch, lord 
Macclesfield, earl of 
Mendip (Clifden), lord 
Monteagle(Sligo), lord 
Montford, lord 
Morley, earl of 
Ormonde, marquis of 
Plunkett, lord 
Portland, duke of 
Rosebery, earl of 
St. David’s, bishop of 
St. Vincent, lord 
Saltersford(Courtown) 
lord 
Say and Sele, lord 
Seaford, lord 
Somerhill (Clanri- 
carde), lord 
Spencer, earl 
Suffolk, earl of 
Sussex, duke of 
Sydney, viscount 
Thanet, earl of 
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York, archbishop of 
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Bangor, bishop of 

Buckinghamshire, earl 
of 

Byron, lord 

Chichester, bishop of 

Crewe, lord 

Clarence, duke of 

Carrick, earl of 

Carysfort, earl of 

Conyngham, marq. of 

Caledon, earl of 

Duncan, lord 

Derby, earl of 

Denbigh, earl of 

Erskine, lord 

Foley, lord 

Fortescue, earl 


Grafton, duke of 
Grenville, lord 
Granville, ‘lord 
Hereford, vise. 
Howard of Effingham, 
lord 
Home, lord 
Lichfield, bishop of 
Leeds, duke of 
Lincoln, bishop of 
Minto, lord 
Maryborough, lord 
Marlborough, duke of 
Norwich, bishop of 
Northland, lord 
Ponsonby (Besbo- 
rough), lord 
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Peterborough, bishop St. German’s, earl of 
of Suffield, lord 
Sondes, lord Waldegrave, earl 
Scarborough, earl of | Winchester, marq. of 
Selsey, lord Wilton, earl of 
Somerset, duke of PAIRED-OFF. 
Stuart, of Castle Stu-  Alvanley, lord 
art, lord Argyll, duke of 
Stafford, marquis of | Clarendon, earl of 
St. Alban’s, duke of _ Fife, earl of 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, June 12. 


Ratt or WacGes — Petition oF 
Sprrau-FrieLps Weavers.| Mr. £. Da- 
venport presented a Petition from the ope- 
rative Silk-weavers of Spitalficlds, praying 
for relief from the greatest grievance under 
which any portion of the community could 
Jabour ; namely, inadequate remuneration 
for their labour. They prayed, that an 
inquiry might be instituted into the cause 
of their distress. It might be that it was 
not in the power of that House to relieve 
them: but as persons who were drowning 
caught at the slightest things to save them, 
so the petitioners were anxious to seize 
every possible means of remedying the 
evils under which they laboured. ‘They 
admitted that there was an improvement 
in the trade generally ; but expressed their 
doubts of its continuance, and their con- 
viction of the little benefit which that im- 
provement would occasion to the working 
classes, while the masters, by combination, 


had the power of diminishing the rate of 


wages. They solicited parliament to enact 
a law, making agreements with respect to 
wages between the masters and the jour- 
neymen duly convened, imperative on 
both parties. For his own part, he 
thought that any measure of that kind 
would be a palliative, and not a corrective 
of the evil; which, in his opinion, princi- 
pally resided in the state of the currency. 
He could never understand how it was 
possible to withdraw a considerable portion 
of the currency in the manner in which it 
had been withdrawn, without paralysing all 
the industry of the country. The act pro- 
viding for the abolition of one-pound notes 
had already produced the greatest distress ; 
and eighteen months were still to elapse, 
before the whole of the evil which it was 
calculated to create would be rendered 
manifest. If that evil were not neutralized 
by some measure of a counteracting ten- 
dency, he was persuaded that it would ar- 
rive at a most alarming height. It was 
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extraordinary to hear the contradictory 
opinions on this important subject. While 
in the memorable debate which three years 
ago took place respecting it, one of the 
ministers of the Crown asserted that the 
question of the currency was settled; a 
Bank director, a man of great ability and 
experience, declared that so far was the 
question from being settled, that the man- 
ner in which it was left was fraught with 
the utmost danger, and would speedily re- 
quire some alteration in the law. Was it 
not incumbent on the House to sift to the 
bottom such opposite opinions on a subject 
of such vital importance? By what 
strange fatality was it, that so few persons 
were disposed to listen to the discussion of 
a topic so generally interesting? It ap- 
peared as if some apprehension existed, 
lest the real facts of the case should be 
made manifest. Various reasons had been 
pressed upon him, but in vain, to induce 
him to withdraw his notice of a motion on 
Thursday next, for the appointment of a 
select committee to inquire into the causes 
of the severe distress which had atHicted 
the commercial and industrious classes of 
the community during the last and present 
years. However unwillingly in some re- 
spects, he was determined to do his duty 
by persevering in that*iotion ; leaving to 
parliament all the honour or all the shame 
that would result from adopting it on the 
one hand, or letting it die on the other. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


ProrpLe oF Cotour In THE West 
Inpvigs.] Dr. Lushington, in rising to 
make his motion respecting the People of 
Colour in the West Indies, observed, that 
he was sure when the House became ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of the 
case, they would be of opinion with him, 
that it was one deserving the most serious 
consideration. There were few members of 
that House, except those who had local 
connexions with the West Indies, who had 
any idea of the number, wealth, and im- 
portance, of the description of individuals 
whose Petition he was about to present, 
and whose cause he meant to advocate 
To those members who were locally con- 
nected with the West Indies, this was well 
known. By those who had sons, daughters, 
brothers, friends, among the petitioners, 
he trusted he should be supported, in en- 
deavouring to rescue from a state little short 
of slavery, individuals thus attached to 
them by the dearest ties of blood and in- 
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timacy. He should abstain from pointing 
out any particular instances of the kind to 
which he alluded ; not for want of accurate 
and abundant information on the subject, 
but because, if the motion should be nega- 
tived, he should be sorry to have uselessly 
hurt feelingswhichhewasdesirous of respect- 
ing. The House had probably very little idea 
of the relative numbers of the different 
classes of the population of our West-India 
islands. In Jamaica, by far the most im- 
portant of our colonies, the population was 
estimated to be as follows : — whites, 
25,000; free people of colour, 30,000 ; 
free blacks, 10,000; blacks, 340,000. 
Such were the relative numbers as estimated 
in 1825. Every hour increased the number 
of the brown, and decreased the number 
of the white, population ; and that for the 
plainest possible reasons. In the first 
place, the climate was hostile to whites, who 
being born in Europe, transferred them- 
selves to the West Indies; so hostile in- 
deed, that if the details of the mortality 
which prevailed among the new-comers 
could be displayed to the House, they 
would regard them with horror. In the 
second place, the whites who went to the 
West-India islands were principally males; 
few females resorting thither for the pur- 
pose of taking up*their residence. These 
two causes were perpetually operating to 
diminish the white part of the population. 
The brown part of the population, on the 
contrary, was increasing with great rapidity. 
It had been declared by Bryan Edwards, 
and by every other author who had treated 
of the West Indies, that of all the races by 
which those islands were inhabited, there 
were none sohealthy, so free from tendency 
to disease, and so long-lived, as the mixed 
part of the population. They were allowed, 
on ail hands, to be peculiarly strong and 
hardy. But if it was true, that the brown 
population, as compared with the blacks 
and the whites, was rapidly increasing, it 
was a circumstance of no small importance; 
and one which, in the course of time, and 
that at no very distant period, would im- 
peratively demand the attention of parlia- 
ment. For let not the House suppose that 
this class of the West-India population 
was low, degraded, or destitute. In Jamaica, 
the brown population was supposed to be 
worth at least three millions sterling. He 
had been told, that they were worth five 
millions ; but he took three millions, as the 
most moderate calculation. To show how 


wealth accumulated among them, he would 
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mention a few instances of sums that had 

been bequeathed in several cases. A Dr. 

Dickenson had left 120,000/.; a Mr. 

Swaney, 150,000/.; a Mr. Kingall, 

200,0007.; a Mr. Scott. 250,000/. In 
St. James’s parish, Jamaica, alone, three 
individuals who had signed the petition in 
his hand, were said to be worth together 
above 120,000/. Not only were the people 
of colour wealthy, but they possessed ex- 
tensive landed property. With the excep- 

tion of one estate (belonging to the hon. 

member for Surrey), all the pimento plan- 
tations were in their hands. They also 
had a great number of the coffee planta- 
tions. Many of the houses in Kingston, 
and the other towns in Jamaica, belonged 
to them. Such was the condition, such 
the respectability, of a race who had never- 
theless been, for a long period, deprived of 
those rights which were originally conferred 
upon them by charter. It was declared by 
all the original charters granted to the 
West-India islands, “That all children 
of whites born on the island should be, 
from their birth free denizens of England ; 
hclding the same privileges as free-born 
subjects of England.” Such was the prac- 
tice for a considerable time. At last, a 
practice grew up, by which the privilege 
of British subjects was taken away from 
the offspring of white men by brown or 
black women. In progress of time, the 
acts of the colonial assemblies to this effect 
received the sanction of the mother coun- 
try. Strange to say, in the year 1711, a 
statute was passed, disabling the indivi- 
duals in question from holding public situ- 
ations. The hon. and learned gentleman 
here read the opinion given at that period 
on the subject by lord Chancellor West ; 
who, while he allowed that slaves might 
be treated as their owners thought proper 
to treat them, denied that it could be just 
to exclude free persons of colour from the 
privileges of the other free inhabitants of 
the colonies. No man could bequeath to 
a child of colour more than 1,400/. These 
laws were contrary to all principles of 
justice, and an outrage on every natural 
feeling. It,was found in practice impos- 
sible to continue them, amongst any society 
of human beings, whatever might be their 
principles or their feelings, Immediately 
after this, he found an act, passed in 1762, 
to enable one W. F. Brown to bequeath 
his property to his children. In 1784, an 
act was passed, to permit a woman of 
colour to leave her property to her child, 
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He should now allude to the law, which 
required, that a certain number of white 
persons should be kept upon every estate, 
and which imposed a penalty, when the 
estate was the property of the free men of 
colour. The government at home rejected 
this act, as it amounted to a very severe 
tax upon absentees. But this objection 
was attempted to be overcome or avoided, 
by passing similar acts repeatedly: and it 
was only six months ago that the governor 
of Jamaica, the duke of Manchester, was 
obliged to withhold his assent from such a 
bill, upon the ground of its operating as a 
tax upon persons residing out of the colony. 
—TIn 1796, immediately after the termina- 
tion of the Maroon war, the free men of 
colour were allowed to bear testimony 
against whites in cases of assaults. They 
were not allowed to produce collateral 
testimony, and they were to be transported, 
if guilty of perjury. Lord Balcarras, the 
then governor, was an eye witness to a 
case of the most atrocious assault upon a 
person of colour by a white inhabitant ; 
but he found himself unable to convict the 
culprit, or to punish the outrage. It was 
afterwards, in reward for the important 
services rendered by the people of colour 
in the Maroon war, that the privilege was 
conferred upon them, of giving evidence 
against the whites in cases of assault. In 
1813, a great alteration took place in the 
state of the black and coloured population. 
Their condition was materially improved by 
certain concessions made to them by the 
House of Assembly ; though, he regretted 
to say, that the boon had not been granted 
with the liberality he could have wished. 
The House of Assembly passed an act, by 
which they gave certain privileges to free 
persons of colour, upon their taking out 
what were called privilege papers. In 
1816, an act passed, to enable free people 
of colour to navigate their own vessels, and 
to drive their own carts and hackney- 
coaches. From this act, a pretty good 
opinion might be formed of their previous 
condition, Bryan Edwards, alluding to 
their sufferings, had said, ‘‘The mischief 
of the rigour of the law is, that it tends to 
degrade them in their own eyes and in the 
eyes of the community ; it is carried so far 
as to make them wretched in themselves, 
and useless to others.” In 1823, a petition 
was presented to the House of Assembly, 
signed by all the principal people of colour 
in the island. It complained, that they 
were not allowed to participate in any of 
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the advantages of government. In 1826, 
there were unequivocal signs that there 
had been a great progress in public opinion, 
both in the House of Assembly, amongst 
the persons of colour, and even amongst 
the slaves themselves. The inhabitants of 
the two parishes of St. James and St. 
Elizabeth, petitioned the House of Assem- 
bly in favour of concessions to the people 
of colour. It was impossible for any peti- 
tions to have contained more sound prin- 
ciples, or to have been expressed in better 
language. But the House of Assembly 
rejected the petitions. They rejected every 
measure proposed, but they turned round 
and conferred the whole of the privileges 
prayed for in those petitions, upon the 
Jews. Yet the Jews had never petitioned 
upon the subject. He meant no offence 
to the Jews: he was far from entertaining 
the unjust, absurd, and mischievous, pre- 
judices which existed against them. He 
could not, however, refrain from regretting, 
that the House of Assembly should have 
extended to them those privileges which 
they had refused to the free men of colour, 
who were Christians; and who, even in 
point of complexion, could scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from the whites themselves. 
Some of the free people had, however, been 
selected, and had had conferred upon them 
all the privileges of British subjects. Facili- 
ties were given to individuals to obtain 
these privileges by private bills; the fees 
upon passing which through the House 
were dispensed with. But many persons 
were above suing for these privileges, upon 
such terms. What would be thought of 
the government of England, if they at- 
tempted to introduce a practice of bringing 
in bills, one by one, to emancipate the 
Catholics? The free men of colour were 
still excluded from sitting upon juries, from 
holding public offices, and from any exer- 
cise of the elective franchise. It was the 
same in almost all the West-India islands. 
There were certain public schools in the 
island of Jamaica, which were supported 
by taxes, levied equally on blacks, whites, 
and persons of every shade of colour. With 
the exception of the parish of St. James, 
persons of colour were excluded from all 
such schools. Even in St. James, the 
system was most unjust. He found that, 
in that parish, there were seventy free 
persons of colour educated, at an average 
charge of five pounds each, whilst six 
white persons were educated at the ex- 
pense of not less than one thousand pounds, 
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Free persons of colour were prevented 
from serving upon juries; and the conse- 
quence was, an impossibility for any person 
of that description to obtain justice against 
a white. He would allude to a trial, in 
which two persons, named James and 
Hector Mitchell, bore a most conspicuous 
part. The brother of the present Attorney- 
general was, at the time, the person before 
whom the cause was tried. He charged 
the jury in strong language ; but they re- 
fused to obey. The learned judge had 
said, that the evidence of Hector Mitchell 
ought not to have been received ; and the 
House would not differ from this opinion 
when they were told that the witness, at 
the outset, had positively refused to give 
his testimony at all, if he were not allowed 
to give it in his own way, and just as he 
thought proper. This was acceded to him ; 
and he accordingly did give his evidence 
in a way peculiar to himself, and contrary 
to all the principles of testimony acknow- 
ledged in our jurisprudence. He ran on 
in a confusion of hearsay evidence; and 
although he was contradicted by six other 
witnesses, the jury, notwithstanding this, ) 
and notwithstanding the opinion of the 
judge, gave their verdict against the man 
of colour, and in favour of the person of 
their own complexion. So strong was the 
case, that the judge immediately declared, 
that he would grant a new trial, if the | 
aggrieved party desired it. But the un- 
fortunate plaintiff replied, ‘‘ What will it 
avail me to have an impartial judge, or 
excellent counsel? the jury will still be 
white men, and I have no chance of suc- | 
cess.” The want of a sufficient number of | 
white men to form juries often occasioned | 
a most strange, if not ridiculous practice. 
It frequently happened, that they could 
not produce a suflicient number of white 
men to form a coroner’s inquest. In such 
cases it was the practice at Kingston to 
send to the barracks, to procure soldiers, 
or to the ships to get sailors to convert into 
jurymen.—He had taken care to be correct 
in what he stated, and his views were not 
the result of one single instance, but of 
cases taken indifferently from time to time. 
Free people of colour were compelled by 
Jaw to serve in the militia of Jamaica, but 
they could not rise higher than the rauk of 
serjeant. Thus, a free man of colour, pos- 
sessed of 100,000/. might be commanded 
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by his clerk. It might be supposed, that 


the natural effect of such a system of 
reatment would be to oblige the people of 
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colour to throw themselves largely upon 
the public funds for support. So far from 
this being the case, it was principally the 
whites who were obliged to resort to public 
charity. In Kingston, the proportion was 
as ten to one. The number of browns was 
greater than the whites; and yet they had 
to contend with all these restrictions. The 
proportionate allowances to the different 
classes were most unjust. Thus, to desti- 
tute blacks was allowed 5s., to browns, 
6s. 8d., and to pauper whites from ten to 
twenty shillings. It might be supposed, 
that the system would have the effect of 
demoralizing the free brown population ; 
but he found the offences committed by the 
white population to exceed those charged 
against persons of colour. In the course 
of the last forty years, only four brown 
persons had been executed ; whilst, of the 
white population, the instances were more 
frequent. After the Maroon war, the 
House of Assembly passed a vote of thanks 
to the free people of colour, for their 
services during that dangerous conflict. In 
no instance had they ever been charged 
with disloyalty; although the treatment 


| they had met with might have misled their 


passions, and they had in their hands a 
tremendous power. The militia of the 
island consisted of not less than 10,000 
men ; of which about 5,000 were persons of 
colour. There were seldom more than 2,000 


_ regular troops upon the island. He trusted 


that theHouse would undertake such mea- 
sures as were likely to remedy the mischief. 
The scandalous effect of the present system 
was, to induce the daughters of persons of 
colour to live in a state of prostitution to 
the whites. The policy of Jamaica was to 
discourage marriage in any shape, and 


| prostitution was more common than could 


be conceived. If a brown man had an 
illegitimate child by a white woman, it 
might inherit the parent’s property; but 
if he married her, his legitimate child 
would be disfranchised. This was prac- 
tically to give a premium upon concubi- 
nage, and to inflict a penalty upon mar- 
riage. The absurdity of the laws could 
not admit of a doubt. The children of 
slaves might be slaves in virtue of the laws 
of property, but the children of brown per- 
sons were deprived of their privileges, for 
no other reason, but because their com- 
plexion happened not to be white. It 
was the duty of the government to 
remedy these inconveniences. He, how- 
ever, would not press any particular mea- 
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Sure; for he thought it desirable that the | the question that agitated the colonies 


House of Assembly should have another | 
opportunity of discussing the subject. He | 
felt he was pursuing the course best cal- 
culated to obtain the end he had in view, 
in allowing the government to take what- 
ever measures they deemed best calcu- 
lated to remedy the evil. Perhaps there 
did not exist any system of abuse against 
which public opinion was so strong, and 
so decidedly unanimous. So much did he 
consider the ridicule, the injustice, the 
oppression, under which these unfortunate 
people were labouring ; so urgent was the 
necessity for relief; so replete with danger 
was the continuance of the system, that 
he should consider it his bounden duty, in 
a future session, if his hope of something 
effectual being accomplished was not 
realized, to renew the subject, and to en- 
deavour to bring the House to some agree- 
ment upon the measures of remedy proper 
to be pursued.—He had another petition 
to present from a person scarcely distin- 
guishable from himself in point of com- 
plexion. So comprehensive and uncom- 
promising were these laws, that the re- 
strictions extended to persons of colour 
of every nation. They were not confined 
to the blacks or negroes of Africa, but they 
extended to the people of colour of Ame- 
rica, and even to every variety of the 
Indian race.—He could not help availing 
himself of the present moment to allude 
to the late deportation of persons of colour 
from the island of Jamaica. He had in- 
vestigated the subject, and he entertained 
not the shadow of a doubt as to the na- 
ture of that transaction. He was willing, 
at the present moment, to postpone this 
case, as he was aware, that since the 
changes incidental to the illness of the 
earl of Liverpool, it had been impossible 
for ministers to have made themselves per- 
fect masters of the subject. It was neces- 
sary for the character of public justice 
that the House should, in this case, pro- 
tect the injured. The hon. and learned 
gentleman then presented a petition from 
the freeholders of the mixed race, and 
others, free inhabitants of the island of 
Jamaica, for admission to the full protec- 
tion of the law and the privileges of Bri- 
tish subjects ; and also a similar petition 
from George Hyde, on behalf of the free 
people of colour in the colony of Hon- 
duras. 

Mr. C. N. Pallmer said, he felt as 
anxious as the learned gentleman to see 
VOL. XVII, 
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settled finally and satisfactorily. There 
was no difference between him and the 
learned gentleman, except as to the mode 
in which their common object should be 
carried into effect. It was hardly fair, in 
discussing such a question as the present, 
to go back to the reign of queen Anne. 
It should be considered, not as it was, but 
as it now is. He denied that justice was 
refused to the brown population. He 
never knew an instance of oppression ex- 
ercised upon one of them; and though a 
single case had been mentioned by the 
learned gentleman, one case was not suffi- 
cient to establish a principle. He had not 
the slightest hesitation in saying, that sub- 
stantial justice was done, in all cases, to 
the brown population in Jamaica. In 1761, 
a law had been passed prohibiting legacies 
to a large amount being left to illegitimate 
children ; but not to those born in wed- 
lock ; the object of it being to discourage 
the prevalence of illicit intercourse. He 
rose for two purposes—the one was to deny 
the partiality and injustice complained of, 
the other to resist, as far as he could, the 
too sudden changes sought to be intro- 
duced amongst the population of the West 
Indies. He admitted that justice in the West 
Indies was, in general, badly administered ; 
and bore testimony to the good conduct 
of the brown population, and to the fa- 
vourable feeling entertained towards them 
amongst the whites; but he feared that 
parliamentary interference might check 
those benevolent feelings. The hon. gen- 
tleman concluded by reading an extract of 
a speech of a distinguished member of the 
House of Representatives, in which that 
gentleman recommended caution and mo- 
deration in the promotion of the brown 
population. 

Mr. Brougham said, he felt no small 
degree of disappointment from the speech 
which he had just heard. He was ready 
to acknowledge, that the long residence 
in Jamaica of the hon. member, gave 
considerable authority to what he said; 
but still, that authority had not the weight 
of facts. But, without taking nice dis- 
tinctions between the value of his authority 
and the weight of established facts, he 
would come to the point with him.—Were 
the brown population in the habit of re- 
ceiving substantial and practical justice ? 
Were there not thirty or forty thousand 
of the king’s free and meritorious subjects 
who received neither justice nor fair deal- 
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ing? The hon. member had himself borne 
testimony to their good conduct; and, 
was it to be endured, that men, against 
whom no charges had been substantiated, 
should be denied the first rights of British 
subjects? He could not allow gentlemen 
to go back to the reign of queen Anne, 
or to the first of the late king. “‘ Don’t 
listen to those,” said the hon. gentleman, 
‘‘ who tell you how things have been; but 
listen to me, while I do not tell you any 
thing.” It was in vain that he told them 
of the industry, and the moderation, and 
the candour, of the learned member, while 
he said to the House, “‘ pay no attention 
to his facts, but listen to my no-facts— 
listen to me, who tell you nothing, but 
pay no regard to him who speaks to the 
purpose.” There had not been, he would 
contend, the slightest attempt to show, 
that the brown population received justice 
from the courts that sat in Jamaica. As 
often as a court sat, so often it was to do 
injustice. It was morally and physically 
impossible that they could be done justice 
to. They wese not tried by their own 
members. Was that nothing? It was 
said, that the courts were open to the 
wealthy—they might there be sued for 
any offence—they might there be permit- 
ted to try questions relating to such pro- 
perty as the law permitted them to have 
a title to. But, could they have a judge 
or jury of their own people. Could they 
be tried by a jury of brown men? How 
would the hon. member himself like to be 
tried by a jury of brown men—of Irish- 
men—of Scotchmen—of Frenchmen ? 
Confident he was, that the hon. gentle- 
man would not desire to be tried by a 
jury, all the individuals of which were 
abolitionists. The law which said to an 
individual, “ You shall be tried by men 
who are aliens and enemies,” was mani- 
festly unjust. Would the hon. gentleman 
like to be tried by a brown jury, who were 
his enemies? for enemies we had made 
them, by our absurd laws, in spite of the 
commands of Providence, and the dispen- 
sation of nature. These regulations had 
raised a barrier between two divisions of 
the human race; a partition wall was 
erected, by the interposition of which the 
tenants of the one side were rendered the 
artificial enemies of those of the other. 
The slowness with which the West-Indian 
legislatures proceeded was attempted to 
be justified by the difficulties of the case ; 
which difficulties, it was added, the House 
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of Commons had itself felt and admitted. 
He confessed he did not see the force of 
this argument; and could not receive it 
as a satisfactory explanation of the total 
inertness of the colonists. No resem- 
blance whatever existed between the case 
of the Catholics and Protestant Dissenters 
of this country, and the condition of the 
negroes and people of colour of the West 
Indies. Yet a comparison had been insti- 
tuted. The Mulatto was made to bear 
the burthen of his parents crimes. Not 
for any fault of his, but because others 
had sinned, was he persecuted. If any 
thing was calculated to drive men to mad- 
ness and despair, it was a condition such 
as this.—If any thing deserved to bear 
the name of cruel, it was a policy such as 
this.—If any thing deserved to be deno- 
minated by the title of childish and con- 
temptible, it was a policy like this—the 
rather when it was considered that one 
half of our colonial militia was composed 
of these very men of colour, who were 
themselves deprived of the rights of hu- 
manity, and who were also the brethren 
of those negroes, by whom the colonists 
were out-numbered and _ surrounded. 
When it was considered that the Mulattoes 
were allied by a shade of skin to those 
countless thousands held in bondage by 
the West-India planters, the consequences 
of irritating them must be most alarming. 
Again, while they allowed their blacks 
occasionally to be free, refusing a similar 
boon to the Mulatto, and attempting to 
restrain all with their petty handful of 
whites, they might say, if they pleased, 
that this was a correct policy—that this 
was the slow progress so mightily com- 
mended by their advocates; but, for his 
part, he conceived that such a state of 
things could only be continued by a gross 
misunderstanding of what was the best 
interest of the colonists themselves. He 
promised his learned friend success, if he 
persevered: he promised him many 
triumphs in the good cause—triumphs in 
which he hoped to participate with him. 
He was sorry his learned friend could not 
bring forward the duke of Manchester's 
case this session. He would say what 
his learned friend’s modesty prevented him 
from saying; that he had taken great, 
and not unavailing, pains with the subject. 
He would venture to claim for his learned 
friend the praise of having applied skill 
and diligence, almost incredible, to the 





case. He hoped he would, at a future 
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period, bring it forward; but he also en- | 


tertained a belief, that circumstances 


might arise which would render the intro- | 


duction of his learned friend’s proposition 
unnecessary. 


‘there that 
He said this, because he | 


confided in the activity and honesty of 
that government, in which he would again | 


express his confidence. 
majesty’s government would bring forward 
such measures as might spare his learned 
friend the trouble of calling the attention 
of the House to the question. The con- 
duct of the chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Canning), while Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, had afforded him the highest grati- 
fication; seeing that, in a short time, the 
slave-trade would no longer exist'‘anywhere 
by law. The exertions of that right hon. 
gentleman had been unwearied; and to 
those exertions it was owing, that a treaty 
had been concluded, by which the duration 
of the abominable trade, in the only coun- 
try where, at present, it existed by law, 
was limited to a period, not exceeding 
three years. The right hon. gentleman 
deserved the praise of having been the 
first, as far as laws and regulations could 
effect the mighty object, completely to do 
away with what Mr. Pitt had emphatically 
called, “‘ the greatest practical evil that 
ever afflicted humanity.” 

Mr. Wilmot Horton expressed his satis- 
faction at the general tone in which the 
debate had been conducted, for if the 
great object in view were to be carried into 
effect through the intervention of the 
Colonial Legislatures, it was expedient, as 
much as possible to abstain from irritation ; 
never forgetting the complicated circum- 
stances which led to the disabilities under 
which the Africans laboured, nor the 
difficulties of removing them at all, much 
less with any degree of rapidity. Time 
was necessary to remove an evil which 
centuries had completed. He could not 
admit that the colonial assemblies had 
shewn no desire to promote the interests of 
the slaves ; but he nevertheless wished the 
House to stamp its opinion, that it was the 
true interest of the whites of the West 
Indies to remit the existing disabilities. 
In his view, it was far wiser to wait until 
gradual improvement in education and 
property among the negroes had produced 
its influence on the colonial legislatures, 
than to call upon those bodies per- 
emptorily to change their system at once, 
and to threaten them with the vengeance 
of parliament at home, if they did not 


He trusted his | 
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instantly follow a course which might 


be abstractedly right, but wrong in its 


immediate application. What chance was 
laws would be carried into 
effect which were not voluntarily adopted, 
but forced upon the colonial assemblies ? 
Mr. W. Smith said, that the hon. 
member for Surrey had complained of the 


‘injustice of referring to circumstances 








which had occurred half a century ago. 
He should have entirely agreed with him, 
provided the act of 1761 had been repealed 
or materially amended in many of the 
islands; but the fact was, that, till very 
recently, that act had scarcely been at all 
altered for the benefit of the negroes. It 
was urged, that time ought to be allowed ; 
but, had gentlemen forgotten, that it was 
now forty years since this question had 
been first agitated before the British 
legislature ? He admitted that some 
amelioration of the condition of the men 
of colour had recently taken place ; but, if 
it went on no faster than it had hitherto 
done, he feared that the present, and even 
the next, generation would pass away be- 
fore the object was effected. The hon. 
gentleman concluded, by reading an extract 
of a letter from a British officer in one of 
the colonies, giving a familiar account of a 
marriage between a man of colour and a 
white woman, whom he was said to have 
“bought.” This phrase referred to the 
disparity of circumstances between the 
parties, and it was held by all persons in 
the colony, as one of the greatest acts of 
atrocity that had ever been perpetrated in 
the West Indies. He could, if it were 
necessary, adduce a multitude of other 
instances to show the degradation which 
the difference of colour occasioned in the 
colonies, out of which arose the im- 
possibility to the coloured race of obtaining 
impartial justice. 

Mr. Canning said, that, as no question 
had been raised to excite a difference of 
opinion, this debate might have closed 
with the remarks in reply of the hon, and 
learned mover, who had so fairly and 
temperately introduced the subject. In 
justice to the hon. member for Surrey, he 
felt it necessary to say, that his speech 
had not left the impression upon his mind, 
which it seemed to have made upon that 
of the learned member for Winchelsea. 
He did not understand that hon. member 
as defending, but as lamenting the system 
—not -as contending that it ought to be 
a but regretting the slow pro- 
282 
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gress of improvemement. He confessed 
he rather augured from the hon. member’s 
language, a fair disposition to meet this 
part of the subject with a desire, as far 
as human means could accomplish it, to 
get rid of all possible difficulties. But 
the speech of the hon. member for Norwich, 
and particularly the fact with which he 
had concluded, proved still more strongly, 
how much ought to be left to time and cir- 
cumstances. If once an adverse disposition 
were created, it might be found impossible 
to accomplish the object. The hon. 
member had quoted a letter, giving an ac- 
count of a union, or rather of what the 
French called a mésalliance between a 
man of colour and a white woman, which 
was termed buying a white woman, and 
which had diffused general disgust as a 
monstrous atrocity. This fact established 
the enormous difficulty of the subject ; it 
was inherent in the nature of the thing, 
and no proceeding of the legislature could 
precipitate its removal. The advocates for 
acceleration adopted before the senate of 
Great Britain, the reasoning of Shylock 
before the senate of Venice :— 

‘You have among you many a purchas’d slave, 

Which, like your asses and your dogs and 

mules, 

You use in abject and in slavish parts, 

Because you bought them. Shall I say to you, 

Let them be free—marry them to your heirs?” 
It was easy to say, ‘“‘let them be free— 
marry them to your heirs; ” but the thing 
was now impossible ; and it might be long 
before the time arrived when it would be 
possible. He felt as stronzly as any hon. 
gentleman, that impartial justice should 
be meeted out to the slave-population, and 
the people of colour in the West Indies. 
But it was one thing to fight against the 
dictates of nature and the established 
order of things, and another to correct 
errors which might have insinuated them- 
selves into the administration of justice. 
The one object was beyond the province 
of parliament, the other within it. The 
latter wasin the province of legislation ; the 
former in the province of manners. In 
that case, he could not see the object to 
which the exertions of the legislature were 
to be applied: the grievance, if such it 
were, must be left to a slower process to 
correct it—the progress of opinion. He 
concurred with an hon. member, that it 
was impossible justice should be done, 
unless the prejudices of the colonists were 
broken down; first trying the power and 
willingness of the local legislature, and in- 
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terposing with the higher power of parlia- 
ment, if it were found necessary. The 
whites in one island had been stated at 
twenty-five thousand, the blacks at three 
hundred and sixty thousand; and there 
were besides thirty thousand neutrals, 
whom the governing part of the society 
might win to themselves by indulgence 
and conciliation, and whom it would be 
absolute madness, and the most incredible 
folly, with their eyes open, not to con- 
ciliate, and thereby gain a most important 
acquisition. He would leave to the colo- 
nies the means of attaining this object as 
fast as they could by a conquestof prejudice ; 
but he would exact from them the removal 
of positive evil. In due time, if they did 
not remove it themselves, it must be re- 
moved for them. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Poor Laws.] Mr. Slaney regretted, 
that a subject of so much importance as 
that to which his motion had relation, 
should have fallen into hands so incom- 
petent as his own. He had vainly waited, 
however, for some member of greater 
weight than himself, to undertake it; but 
finding that no hon. gentleman was likely 
to do so, he could no longer forbear sub- 
mitting his views of a question, in which 
the welfare and happiness of a large por- 
tion of the community were bound up. 
The poor-rates and pauperism had‘ gone 
on, frightfully increasing, for many years. 
By the report of the Poor-laws’ committee, 
dated May 1825, it appeared, that for 
England and Wales, the amount of poor- 
rates was in 1748, 689,000/.; in 1784 
and 1785 about 2,000,000/. each year; in 
1803, 4,000,0002. ; in 1815, 6,000,000/; 
in 1818, 6,800,000/7.; and in 1821, 
7,200,0002. It was at present, a little 
more than 6,000,000/. On a comparison 
of several periods, the amount seemed to 
have doubled in every twenty years, while 
the population was found to have doubled 
itself but once in a century. The hon. 
gentleman went on to shew, that the pre- 
sent system of Poor-laws was destructive, 
not only to the independence and charac- 
ter of the labouring agricultural popula- 
tion, but, eventually, to the whole capital 
and interests of agriculture. He drew a 
comparison between the state of the poor 
in Scotland, as compared with their con- 
dition in England and Wales, and entered 
into various statements to show that their 
condition in Scotland was much better ; 
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the charge of their support so much less, 
that it was only as one to sixty-cight, 
contrasted with the charge for England 
and Wales. He deprecated, in strong 
language, the fatal system adopted by the 
south and south-eastern counties of Eng- 
land, of paying able-bodied labourers 
wages, in so many cases, out of the Poor- 
rates, as one which tended not merely to 
the extinction of all industry and _ spirit 
among them, but which operated power- 
fully to sanction improvidence, and en- 
courage crime. What was the cause of 
pauperism in England? Not, as had 
been idly contended, the extent of our 
manufacturing interests; for high Poor-: 
rates and low wages were invariably found 
in our agricultural districts. Those gen- 
tlemen who were given to geology, as well 
as to legislation, would observe, that by 
drawing a line between the north-west and 
south-east part of the country, those 
counties which lay on the north-west side 
of the line, were coal and agricultural 
counties; whereas those which lay on the ! 
south-east were chalk and manufacturing 
ones. With the exception of Norwich, 
there was not one eminent manufacturing 
town on the south-east side of the line. 
As further proof that poverty was more 
prevalent in agricultural than in manufac- 
turing districts, the Poor-rates were much 
heavier in the former districts than the 
latter. He would next refer to the com- 
mittee of 1817. In that report it was 
stated, that the effect of the present system 
would be “to increase the amount of the 
Poor-rates, so that they would continue 
until the whole property of the land was 
absorbed, to the subversion of the order 
and happiness of society in this country.” 





After referring to the increase of Poor- | 
rates arising from allowing able-bodied | 
men to come upon that fund which should | 
be sacred to the infirm and helpless, he | 
next called the attention of the House to | 
the far better arrangements respecting the | 
poor which were to be found in Scotland 
than in England, and the comparatively | 
less prevalence of poverty in that country. | 
Another important point of view in which 
to consider the comparative poverty to be 
found in the two countries, was, that the 
increase of Poor-rates was found propor- 
tionable to the extent and increase of 
crime. The Poor-rates of Scotland, 
taking the average of the last ten years, 
as compared with England and Wales, 
were in the proportion of one to sixty-, 
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eizht, and the proportion of criminals in 
that time was as one to fifty-seven. The 
object of the bill he was about to propose 
was to remove the bounty to improvidence 
which the present system held out in the 
southern counties, in the payment of able- 
bodied men out of the Poor-rates, and to 
restore that natural order of things which 
would raise a man from a degraded 
dependence to one of independence. 
After quoting the opinions of two commit- 
tees in support of his opinion, and refer- 
ring to the opinions of Mr. Ricardo, Mr. 
Malthus, and others, as authorities to 
guide him rather than advance any opinion 
of his own, the hon. gentleman concluded 
by moving, “ for leave to bring in a bill 
to declare and amend the law relative to 
the employment and payment of able- 
bodied labourers out of the Poor-rates,” 
Leave was given to bring in the bill, 


NOUSE OF LORDS. 
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Corn Bitt.] Lord Goderich said, he 
had been asked last night to explain what 
course government meant to pursue with 
respect to the Corn bill, in consequence of 
the decision which had been come to by 
their lordships. He had been asked, if it 
was his intention to propose, in any other 
stage of the bill, that the amendment 
should be rescinded ; and on what day he 
meant to move the third reading. He did 
not then feel himself at liberty to answer 
those questions ; but it was fit he should 
now do so. He felt that, after the decision 
which the House had come to, for the 
second time, on the amendment, any at- 
tempt on his part to induce their lordships 
to depart from that decision would be quite 
out of the question. He must now con- 
sider that the bill, as amended, had re- 
ceived the sanction of their lordships; and 
he had last night stated the grounds on 
which he thought the clause not only ob- 


| jectionable, but fatal to the measure. 


Under these circumstances, it was not 
possible for him to undertake to propose 
the third reading of the bill; and he, there- 
fore, wished it to be understood that it was 
not his intention to proceed with it. 

The Earl of Malmesbury could not re- 
gret that the measure had been abandoned ; 
but he was still ready to meet his noble 
friend in furthering any project for amend- 
ing the existing system. He should be 
glad to see the act of 1822 brought into 
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operation, by doing away the clause which 
prevented foreign corn from being imported 
till the price rose to 80s. 

Lord Ellenborough thought that this 
suggestion of his noble friend deserved 
the serious attention of government. He 
feared, however, that the bill of 1822 was 
purposely kept suspended over them, to 
force parliament to adopt a worse and 
more objectionable measure. 

Lord Goderich said, that the bill of 1822 
was so much opposed to the present mea- 
sure, that government could not bring it 
into operation. 

The Duke of Wellington wished to know 
if there was any motion before the House ? 
Though his noble friend had expressed his 
intention not to bring on the third reading 
on Friday, still the order was not dis- 
charged. 

Earl Grey was desirous to state the 
motives by which he was actuated in the 
course which he had felt it his duty to 
pursue. It was perfectly at the option of 
the noble lord, if he thought the amend- 
ment vicious, to abandon the bill; but he 
wished to observe, that he did not support 
the amendment, as being opposed to the 
principle of the bill. He would never lend 
himself to the unworthy purpose—and he 
was quite sure the noble duke would not— 
of opposing indirectly that which he sup- 
ported directly. He had voted for the 
amendment, thinking it to be an improve- 
ment ; as tending to check the abuses 
which arose under the bonding system. 
Thinking, as he did, that the manner in 
which the bill was introduced, in a season 
of clamour, was highly objectionable— 
thinking, also, that the government was 
much to blame in listening to that clamour 
—thinking, too, that for the last six years 
corn had never risen too high—it appeared 
to him, that no case was made out for the 
immediate interference of the legislature. 
But, while he felt that many objections 
might be urged to the manner and time in 
which the bill was introduced, it became a 
question with him, whether he could give 
it his sanction, without too great a sacrifice 
of that interest which he was anxious to 
uphold. However, he acquiesced; but 


never with the most remote idea that, in 
any of the stages of the bill, the deliberative 
powers of that House should not be exer- 
cised ; and, therefore, it was that he voted 
for the amendment of the noble duke. 
There was danger of a glut of corn in the 
market, and the amendment was intended 
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to guard against it. An alteration had 
also been made, by which bonded corn 
was to be brought into the market, not at 
63s., as originally proposed, but at 66s. ; 
and this he thought a great improvement. 
Every other part of the bill remained un- 
changed. It was simply this alteration 
with regard to bonded corn that was ob- 
jected to by noble lords opposite ; and he 
did not think that, in their view, such 
alteration could be supposed so far to 
vitiate the bill, if they considered it bene- 
ficial in other respects, as to make them 
feel it their duty to abandon it. That the 
amendment (added the noble earl) is a 
partial contradiction to the principle of the 
bill, I admit. But I have, of late, heard 
much in this House of distinctions, where 
I can see no difference. I do not see any 
difference between absolute prohibition 
and a duty which shall be so high, under 
the name of a protecting duty, as to 
amount, in fact, to a prohibition. The 
amendment is in opposition to the technical 
principle of the bill; but are there no 
other parts of the bill which are contradic. 
tions of this principle? Is not the reci- 
procity clause a contradiction? Does not 





| that give to ministers the power of stopping 
the introduction of corn? There can be 
| no question of the sincerity of the noble 
' lord in the course he has pursued: and | 
_have no doubt that he pursues that course 
| from a sincere conviction that he is only 
| discharging his duty ; but it is not a little 
| extraordinary, that the amendment should 
| be thought so to alter the bill as to make 
| it necessary that it should be abandoned. 
| I do not think that any noble lord who is 
| held worthy of taking part in his majesty’s 
| councils, can act so unworthily as to aban- 
| don the bill for the purpose of exciting the 
discontent of the country. All I shall say 
| is this, that if it should produce that effect, 
I shall be ready to meet it. I stand here 
one of a body which will always be ready, 
| firmly and honestly, to resist such effects— 
_ which always considers anxiously and feel- 
| ingly the interests of the people, even when 
| it must oppose the people themselves—and 
| which will never consent, under the influ» 
| 





ence of fear, to give way to clamour 
[cheers]. If I am told, that we run the 
risk of having a worse bill, I shall never 
| suffer myself to be intimidated by any such 
| threat; and, if a worse bill should be sent 


| up, I am sure your lordships would pursue 


| the course you have pursued by the present 


bill, You would consider it; and you 
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would amend it; and if you could not 
make it good, you would reject it. Iam 
sure that any such measure shall be met 
by me with a firm opposition, and that I 
shall be prepared to do my duty to myself. 
I have said thus much, and I might say a 
great deal more. If there should come a 
contest between this House and a great 
portion of the people, my part is taken ; 
and, with that order to which I belong, I 
will stand or fall. I will maintain to the 
last hour of my existence, the privileges 
and independence of this House [cheers]. 
The Marquis of Lansdown rose merely 
to answer the question of the noble 
duke. There was no question now before 
the House, and therefore any discussion on 
the subject was irregular. His noble friend 
had only wished to state his reasons for 
not moving the third reading of the bill 
on Friday; but as the order was not dis- 
charged, it was competent to any other 
noble lord to move it if he thought 


proper. 


Criminat Laws.] Lord Tenterden, 
in rising to move the second reading of five 
bills which had come up from the other 
House for amending the Criminal-laws, 
said that they had originated with a right 
hon, gentleman (Mr. Peel), whose ability 
and exertions in bringing them forward 
could not be too highly commended. It 
was fortunate for the country when a gen- 
tleman of comprehensive mind, not bred 
to the law, turned his attention to the 
subject, for those who were bred to the law 
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ferring him to every clause in the new bills ; 
and, in his opinion, the committee would 
be the proper stage for considering all the 
details. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the bills 
had long been under the anxious considera- 
tion of his right hon. friend, who had been 
assisted in his labours both by the learned 
lord, by himself, the late Attorney-general, 
and the present Solicitor-general. 

The bills were read a second time. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, June 13. 


Pauper Lunatics oF Mspp.Lesex.] 
Mr. R. Gordon called the attention of the 
House to the motion of which he had given 
notice, respecting the state of Pauper Lu- 
natics in Middlesex. He particularly re- 
ferred to the dreadful state of misery in 
which the Pauper Lunatics of the parishes 
of Mary-la-bonne and St. George’s were 
situated. When the overseers of the parish 
of St. George visited Dr. Warburton’s 
asylum, they found, in a room eighteen 
feet long, sixteen cribs, with a patient in 
each crib, some of them chained and 
fastened down, and all of them in a state 
of great wretchedness, On one occasion, 
a visitor having gone there, and reported 
that there was nothing objectionable in 
what he had seen, went again the next day, 
and discovered five rooms, in which the 
patients were in a most horrid state of 
misery. This he found out, although, when 





he was there the day before, he was in- 


were too often, by habit, dull to its imper- | formed that he had seenevery thing. The 


fections.. He could not help thinking that 
the bills would be most valuable to those 
who were engaged in the administration of 
justice in the country. 

Lord Ellenborough doubted not that 
these bills would be a very great improve- 
ment in the criminal laws of the country ; 
but he thought it would be impossible, at 
that late period of the session, to go into 
an examination of their merits; as there 
were not less than one hundred and thirty 
acts which it would be necessary to look 
over. He therefore thought it would be 
necessary for the House to have an as- 
surance from the learned lord, that he had 
consulted those acts, and felt satisfied of 
the expediency of the measures now pro- 
posed. 

Lord Tenterden said, it would be pre- 
sumption in him to give such an assurance ; 





but a paper had been put into his hand, re- 


unfortunate persons placed in these cribs 
were kept there from Saturday until 
Monday; their food being administered 
to them while in them. The infirmaries 
were another subject of just complaint. 
When a medical person visited them, the 
patient was brought into another room, and 
put on a decent bed ; for the infirmary was 
kept in so shocking a state, that the keepers 
were unwilling that it should be seen ; but, 
as soon as the medical person was gone, 
the patient was reconducted to the crib.— 
He spoke of this asylum previous to the 
26th of February, when it was visited by 
lord Robert Seymour. A temporary change 
for the better might have been since made ; 
but what security had the House for its 
continuance? On the facts that he had 
stated, and others which showed still more 
the extreme wretchedness of the condition 
of the pauper lunatics of Middlesex, he 
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would first refer these facts to a select 
committee ; and secondly, move for leave 
to bring in a bill for amending the 14th 
Geo. 3rd, ch, 49, and of extending its pro- 
visions to pauper lunatics, By this bill, he 
proposed to give further powers to magis- 
trates, and to subject these asylums more 
to the superintendance of the overseers of 
the parishes, than they at present were 
liable. He would also propose that, in 
cases of the death of pauper lunatics, a 
coroner’s inquest should be held, as in 
jails. In all asylums, where the number of 
patients amounted to one hundred, there 
should be a resident medical man, who 
should keep a diary of the medicines ad- 
ministered, and of the general treatment of 
each patient ; a practice which had been 
attended with great advantage, in account- 
ing for the causes of the deaths in the 
Penitentiary, and in assisting to check an 
epidemic distemper which broke out there. 
--The last alteration he would propose 
was, that convalescent patients should 
not, as in Dr. Warburton’s asylum, act as 
attendants on the other patients. In that 
asylum there were two hundred patients, 
and only two male and two female attend- 
ants; all the business of the House 
being done by assistant patients. This 
was doubly injurious—injurious to the 
convalescent patients, as the business re- 
tarded their recovery; and to the other 
patients, as they were attended by persons 
not fit properly to take care of them. The 
number of recoveries of patients in the 
vicinity of London was very dispropor- 
tionate to the number of recoveries in 
other places, where there were proper 
lunatic asylums. For instance, in Nor- 
folk and Gloucester, one half of the patients 
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brought forward the motion. He cordially 
concurred in every word that had fallen 
from him. The means of accommodation 
for pauper lunatics was a great desidera- 
tum in the county of Middlesex; and he 
was happy to state, that it was the inten- 
tion of lord Robert Seymour to bring for- 
ward a motion at the quarter sessions, in 
July next, for the erection of a pauper 
lunatic asylum for the county of Middle- 
Sex. 

Mr. Secretary Bourne thanked the hon. 
mover for having brought this interesting 
subject underthe consideration of theHouse. 
The only doubt on his mind was, whether, 
instead of moving for a committee, it would 
not be better to proceed to legislate by bill 
at once; for the information which the 
hon, gentleman had collected was evident- 
ily of the best description. In fact he 
could himself confirm part of it. 

Mr. Liddell approved of the motion, and 
complimented the hon. member for his 
exertions on the subject. 

Mr. Spring Rice highly approved of the 
motion. He was persuaded that it would 
be found, that the present establishments 
were calculated only for the custody of 
lunatics, and by no means for their 
cure. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson was desirous, 
if possible, that the report of the committee 
might be made in the present session. 
' The rumours afloat, many of which, he 
‘had no doubt were exaggerated, demanded 
| inquiry. 

Mr. S. Bourne believed that some of the 
| reports respecting Mr. Warburton’s estab- 
| lishment were much exaggerated. 

i Mr. R. Colborne, while he admitted 


| that some of the reports in circulation were 























recovered ; whereas in Middlesex not one | perfectly true, must say that others were 
tenth ever sufficiently recovered to be dis- | much exaggerated. Mr. Warburton had 
charged.—The hon. member having re- | always been ready to give every informa- 
marked upon the disadvantage of alunatic tion in his power. He believed the only 
asylum being in such a crowded state as | effectual way of remedying the evils com- 
that of the White House at Hoxton, where | plained of would be by building a county 
there were not less than four hundred | lunatic asylum. 
patients, concluded by moving—“ That a | Mr. M. A. Taylor declared that, in his 
select committee be appointed to inquire | opinion, there was not a chance for an indi- 
into the treatment of Pauper Lunatics in | vidual confined in these asylums becoming 
the county of Middlesex, to consider the | convalescent. Many of them were sent to 
propriety of extending the provisions of 14 | them by overseers of parishes, who bar- 
Geo. 3rd, c. 49, to Pauper Lunatics, and | gained for the cheapest terms ; and in some 
of the consolidation of all acts relatjve to | cases gave only 8s. a week. The hon. 
Lunatics, and Lunatic Asylums, and of gentleman described the state of destitution 
making further provisions relative thereto.” | in which some of these unfortunate crea- 
Colonel Wood thought the hon. gentle- | tures were left. A more horrible sight he 
man was entitled to great praise forhaving ' had never witnessed. He trusted that some 
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humane legislative provisions would be 
adopted with a view to remedy the 
evils. 

Mr. Estcourt wished the hon. gentleman 
would move for a general bill ; which, hav- 
ing been introduced, might be circulated 
through the country during the recess ; 
the result of which step would be the pro- 
duction of much more information than 
could be obtained by any parliamentary 
inquiry during the present session. 

Sir F. Burdett declared that, in his 
opinion, there was no subject which more 
loudly called for interference than this. No 
persons stood in greater need of legislative 
protection than the unfortunate individuals 
under consideration. Being paupers as 
well as lunatics, they had a double claim 
on general humanity. He highly ap- 
proved of his hon. friend’s proposition ; 
but he thought that the more extensive it 
could be made the more advantageous it 
would prove. Not only was it necessary 
to look to the manner in which pauper 
lunatics were treated in the establishments 
in question, but it was also highly expedient 
to place some check on the manner in 
which they were put under restraint. It 
appeared to him, that something more than 
alienation of mind ought to be required. 
It should be proved, that the aberration 


‘was one of a dangerous character. 


Mr. R. Gordon said, he wished the 
House would permit him to pursue his 
original plan. That great mismanage- 
ment existed in lunatic asylums, was 
notorious. He would give a proof, in which 
one lunatic employed to take care of ano- 
ther actually scooped out the eye of the 
man upon whom he was employed to 
attend. If the committee were appointed 
to-morrow, he would submit to it by Monday 
the outline of a bill which he wished to 
introduce. 

The motion was agreed to, and a com- 
mittee appointed. 


a ee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, June 14. 


Distress oF THE COMMERCIAL AND 
InpustRious CLAssES OF THE Com- 
muNitTy.] Mr. £. D, Davenport rose and 
said:* Sir; I am fully sensible that the deep 
interest [ take in the question about to be 





* From the original edition printed by 
J. Ridgway, Piccadilly. 
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discussed—an interest totally divested of 
any personal or selfish motive—has in- 
volved me in an arduous task, for the due 
execution of which I have neither the abi- 
lities nor the practice requisite. And, as 
if this intricate subject had not difficulties 
euough within itself, I have to encounter 
others of an extrinsic and unusual nature ; 
I shall have to contend not only with 
those who officially and perhaps naturally 
support all existing systems, but with 
others who are usually the no less natural 
allies of whatever has, primd facie, a just, 
beneficial, or humane tendency; who 
seem to think that, because they support 
the existing government, therefore they 
are bound to abstain from inquiring into 
any mischief which occurred under that 
which preceded it—a very unusual act of 
respect for the names of a fallen foe, and 
one in which the very members of the re- 
cent administration so little sympathise, 
that they were, not forty-eight hours ago, 
legislating with a view to neutralise a bill 
which they had themselves not many days 
before concocted. 

But, though I may be denied encourage- 
ment in certain quarters, where it is sel- 
dom refused to such as devote their time 
and labours to improve the lot of their 
suffering fellow-creatures, by one thing, 
at least, I am supported, and that is, by 
that paramount sense of duty which has 
been, and if it please God shall be, the 
sole rule and guide of my conduct whilst 
I have a seat within these walls. 

To those who have witnessed the ob- 
stacles opposed to this motion, it must be 
quite unnecessary to apologise for a delay, 
on my part involuntary; I have now, 
therefore, only to request the patient at- 
tention of the House to a subject dry 
enough in itself, and which I will defy the 
art of man to enliven, whilst I endeavour 
to expose the evils and dangers of a sys- 
tem to which, in all its ruthless rigour, 
some members of the cabinet (and, thank 
God, the sentiments of the majority are 
as yet unpronounced) have expressed their 
determination, pertinaciously, doggedly to 
adhere. And when it is remembered that 
I am about, solemnly, to call upon you to 
inquire into the causes of a financial con- 
vulsion almost without parallel in civilised 
times, and the political opprobrium of the 
age and lights we live in, a convulsion 
which, with its disastrous consequences, 
together with the misconceived remedies 
applied to it, has hurled thousands of in- 
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dustrious tradesmen from a state of com- 
petency and comfort, to one of necessity 
and toil; which reduced tens of thousands 
in the class below them to a state of ab- 
solute destitution—ruinously affecting pro- 
perty of every kind, and even the public 
revenue itself, I trust that matter of such 
awful importance will force itself upon the 
consideration of the House, in spite of the 
unskilful manner in which I am but too well 
aware the subject is likely to be presented 
to your notice. 

I shall put in evidence, and from their 
own mouths you shall judge them, the incon- 
sistency and vacillation of those under whose 
auspices the country was reduced to this 
deplorable condition; I shall show that 
this condition may continue, or get worse, 
or improve, precisely according to the 
will of the government and Bank of Eng- 
land, but that it can only mend (under the 
present system) by means calculated to 
produce another crisis of greater or less 
intensity, according to the degree in which 
the present relief may be administered. 
Of this re-action I conceive the seeds to be 
already sown—attempts are made to force 
the circulation of Bank paper—we may 
soon expect to see a rise of prices followed 
by an exportation of gold, and its usual 
and necessary consequence. 

Sir, we are attempting impossibilities, 
and trying to reconcile contradictions, 
We flatter ourselves, that, although dying 
under the operation, we are, by this un- 
sound and fluctuating system, maintaining 
national faith, whilst the slightest atten- 
tion to the very terms of the proposition 
will show that we are acting in the grossest 
violation of it, for what is the meaning of 
faith in this case but maintaining the spi- 
rit of contracts? and what is the nation 
else but the people, composed of debtors 
and creditors—of nineteen debtors to one 
creditor: do you, then, call it keeping 
faith to sacrifice the nineteen to the in- 
terest of one, by making them pay a much 
larger sum than they borrowed of him ? 
Some, again, think we can support public 
credit in a course which endangers the 
revenue, on the punctual receipts of which 
that credit alone depends—four millions 
having actually fallen short this year. 
Others fancy they can with one hand 
tender protecting prices to British corn- 
growers, while with the other they are 
withdrawing the money, the very ele- 
mentary matter of which their remune- 
ration must consist. Others — men too 
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who are candid enough to admit that water 
must find its level—that it cannot stand 
still on a declivity—and who know that 
we use the same medium of value with 
the continent, yet seem to imagine that 
we can enjoy a permanently and much 
higher rate of prices than other nations, 
though there is no law to prevent the 
metais which measure those prices from 
leaving the country. But of all the con- 
tradictions, that which I can least account 
for is, that men of great talent and consti- 
tutional spirit—men who would leap from 
their skins at the bare idea of imposing a 
tax, however trifling, upon the people, 
without their knowledge and concurrence, 
should actually appear to give their tacit 
assent to the surreptitious imposition of 
taxes, amounting to many millions; for 
where is the distinction between a direct 
imposition of new taxes and that virtual 
increase effected by raising the standard 
of the money in which the old taxes are paid ? 
In short, Sir, we are bent upon what the 
hon. member for Callington (Mr. Baring) 
last year, truly called a ‘screwing and grind- 
ing course,” tending to a state of anarchy, 
of which the symptoms are already dis- 
cernible in the various petitions which 
have recently encumbered your table; 
some praying for, others against, Corn- 
laws; some for, some against, the wool- 
growers; some from the shipping, some 
from the manufacturing interest ; some 
praying for a minimum of wages, others 
for a maximum on inventions; for such 
are their very natural, though fruitless 
complaints against improved machinery. 
All these plainly demonstrate the severe 
pressure of distress affecting all the working 
classes indiscriminately, and a resolution on 
the part of the poor sufferers to bear their 
calamities patiently, so long as the inge- 
nuity of man can furnish them with the 
hope of a cure for what they believe to be 
a particular, but we know to be a general 
disorder, But the time for petitions is 
passing away; and something must be 
done to relieve men who are actually beg- 
ging for means to leave a country where, 
to its disgrace and the no great glory of 
those who have presided over its destinies, 
the labourer is no longer deemed worthy 
of his hire. 

If I succeed in getting a Committee of 
Inquiry, I pledge myself to prove that the 
present uncertain and fluctuating system 
of currency is detrimental to every descrip- 
tion of property, whether it be land or 
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merchandize ; that its tendency is to 
strain the sinews of credit till they break, 
and involve the national creditor in ruin; 
that the operation of this system at times 
aggravates the pressure of taxation, and is 
as beneficial to the receivers as it is op- 
pressive to the payers of taxes; that the 
existing taxation, and the standard of 
value and free trade, cannot, without some 
change in the machinery, be simultane- 
ously maintained ; that the concealment 
from the public of the Bank’s transactions 
serves to enrich those who are in the se- 
cret, and to pauperise the fair trader, who 
knows knothing of what is to happen ; that 
the connection between the government 
and the Bank is dangerous to the latter ; 
that the public have been deprived of ad- 
vantages, amounting to many per cent in 
the value of property, by the removal of a 
joint standard of silver, * and also by the 
repeal of the law which prohibited the 
exportation of the precious metals; and 
finally, that the consequence of all this is 
an alarming increase of distress and crime ; 
and as this subject may come more home 
to the feelings of honourable members than 
other parts of the subject seem to do, I 
shall dwell on it somewhat more at length. 

The prevalence of crime in a state will, 
at all times, beara close relation to the 
condition of its inhabitants. The happi- 
ness and comfort of the working classes, 
and that good conduct which is but the 
natural consequence of them, depends on 
that which best furnishes a test of the art 
of governing—the keeping up a steady 
demand for their labour. Whatever sus- 
pends or interrupts this demand deprives 
the labourer of his food, which, if he cannot 
obtain fairly by the sweat of his brow, he 
will infallibly resort to other means ; for 
the cravings of nature will prove stronger 
than the fear of your laws, though they be 
as wise as Solon’s, or as bloody as Draco’s. 
What is it, then, which excites the artisan 
to work or the capitalist to employ him, 
but that in which consists the wages of the 
one and the profit of the other. When- 
ever, therefore, the king, whose prerogative 
and duty it is to supply his subjects with 
a quantity of current money sufficient for 
maintaining their industry and meeting the 


* The public are not aware, that previous 
to 1798 silver was a legal tender to any amount; 
Mr. Vansittart tells us, in his speech (1811), 
“ that the whole Interest of the National Debt 
might previous to 1798, have been paid in 
crooked sixpences.” 
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taxation which he levies—whenever he, or 
rather his ministers, materially reduce the 
supply of money in the country, they sur- 
reptitiously increase the pressure of taxa- 
tion ; which, being ultimately all paid in 
labour, then requires an increased quantity 
of such labour in payment ; they diminish 
the wages and food of the workman, and 
fill the gaols as effectually as if they legis- 
lated with these specific objects in view ; 
so that any bill like those of 1819 and of 
last year might fairly be entitled, “‘ An Act 
for diminishing the labourer’s food, for 
surreptitiously increasing taxation, and for 
the better filling his Majesty’s gaols in 
Great Britain and Ireland.” 

Ido not mean to deny that there are 
accessary causes. I know very well that, 
whilst population has been increasing, a 
counteracting principle has shown itself in 
improved machinery, which has diminished 
the demand for manual labour in the same 
(or a still greater proportion) as the hands 
themselves have multiplied; but I deny 
that this has operated more than as an ac- 
cessary; for the weavers who very lately 
got but three shillings for weaving a piece 
of calico (for which sir Robert Peel, not 
many years since, gave them nearly three 
times that sum) got the double of this in 
1825, or previous to the last tampering 
with the currency. 

Having thus traced the distress to its 
true cause, I will now say a word or two 
on the fallacies to which it is attributed. 
Some have actually attributed the increase 
of distress and crime to the Game-laws, as 
if the severity of those laws acted as an in- 
ducement to infringe them. Neither is the 
increase of these offences to be attributed 
to any greater demand in the market for 
game, but rather in the only market where, 
latterly, there has been any briskness—the 
market of empty stomachs. 

Next we hear of the high price of corn 
assigned as a cause of distress—high with 
reference, I presume, to former years; but 
how stands the fact Why, that with the 
exception of the years of unparalleled 
agricultural distress, in 1821-2 and 3, 
the price of wheat never was so low as it 
was last winter. In fact, the price has 
been descending for the last two years, in 
proportion to the increased clamour against 
its exorbitancy; till it had, about two 
months ago, actually reached 53s.—the 
precise point of depression which the great 
professor of political economy, Mr.M‘Cul- 
loch, himself, had, in a recent paper in the 
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Edinburgh Review, announced to be the 
beau ideal of reduction, to the attainment 
of which all our efforts, political and eco- 
nomical, ought to be directed. Since, 
then, such was the price of corn at the 
time when the great flight of petitions 
against high prices reached your table, 
either the learned professor and _ his flock 
are at issue upon a leading article of faith, 
or the petitioners thought it was a pity so 
much eloquent invective and sound doc- 
trine should be wasted, merely because 
the grounds of it had somewhat treacher- 
ously given way from under them. 

It was the sudden fluctuations, rather 
than the height of prices, which lurched 
the agricultural poor during the war, leav- 
ing them stranded upon the poor-rate, and 
in a condition which no man of common 
feeling or sense can behold without deep 
concern, and somewhat of alarm; a state, 
however, from which I greatly doubt the 
power of any further reduction of which 
corn is still capable (without endangering 
the supply) from relieving them; though 
I can readily imagine how, by checking the 
demand for their labour, such reduction 
might aggravate instead of relieving their 
unhappy lot. 

If the price of corn has recently increased 
the distress, it is the low price; the farmers 
have, last year, lost almost all their crops 
except that of wheat; and now we find 
that, in several counties in England, young 
men in full health and strength are actually 
employed at two shillings and sixpence and 
three shillings a week to work on the high 
roads ; if they have families, the law pro- 
vides better for them, otherwise they are 
cheated of three-fourths of their fair earn- 
ings. Can any man wonder, under such 
circumstances, at the increase of distress 
and crime? May it not rather be a ques- 
tion, how long crime will continue to have 
any terrors with those who have no alterna- 
tive between the commission of it and 
starving ? From whatever causes their dis- 
tresses have arisen, whether, as I think is 
demonstrable, from a fluctuating currency, 
or whether the debt of the nation, out of 
which the monied interest has risen, and 
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from the consequences of which it is com- | 
paratively exempted, presses with undue | 


weight upon the labouring classes, we are 
bound as Christians, as men, if we value 
the character of our country, of parliament, 
or the government, to apply some prompt 


and permanent relief; for nothing can be | 


more disgraceful than such a state of things, 
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especially in a country where there is a 
Bible Society wherever there is a baker’s 
shop (and much the most accessible of the 
two), and where the sufferers may have a 
ton of spiritual, easier than an ounce of 
corporeal, sustenance. 

I have here a synopsis of the monetary 
changes which have occurred in the last 
forty years, which I will not read to the 
House, for though I have not been sparing 
of my own trouble, I am anxious to avoid 
any matter that can possibly be omitted ; 
I shall merely allude to two or three epochs, 
out of no less than thirteen alterations which 
took place during that period, all charac- 
terised by the same symptoms, to show 
there was nothing very wonderful or new in 
these crises, nor was there any lack of evi- 
dence as to the necessary management of 
the machinery previous to the late convul- 
sions ; on the contrary, there were abund- 
ant symptoms to denote every stage of the 
disease, and to suggest the remedy in 
time. ' 

It will be remembered, that some years 
after 1797, when Mr. Pitt and lord Gren- 
ville having to choose between peace and 
paper money preferred the latter, the 
paper depreciated to such a degree as to 
excite the alarm of several distinguished 
persons, who thought it high time to 
arrest the progress of so great an incon- 
venience. The bullion committee assem- 
bled in 1810; and, as it is to the errors of 
this committee that the country may 
attribute most of its calamities, I shall beg 
to say a few words concerning its proceed- 
ings. They, however, came to this sound 
resolution—that the country ought, at its 
convenience, to return to cash payments ; 
and the next question was, the time and 
degree to which this resolution should be 
acted on. Here, however, they showed a 
want of due patience and investigation ; 
they were so overjoyed at the discovery of 
their mare’s nest—that it was right to put 
a stop to injustice in one way—that they 
committed, from sheer want of proper 
caution and information, an act of ten-fold 
greater injustice in another. They at once 
recalled the precious metals, and set them 
up at their old standard, without any 
inquiry as to how gold, of which they had 
lost sight during fourteen years, had still 
maintained its character as an invariable 
measure of value. They seem not to have 
attended to the meaning of the term 
standard, which I apprehend means that 
which commercial nations agree to recog- 
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nise aS a common measure of value or ex- | 
change for their commodities. The com- 
mittee, therefore, might have known, that 
the same nations which, by giving their 
consent, raised metals into a standard of , 


value, could degrade them by withdrawing | 
The notorious fact is, that, | 


that consent. 
at the time this committee were proposing 
to restore these metals, they were actually 


discarded by three fourths of the commer- | 


cial nations of Europe; besides America, 
our own country, Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, had discontinued the use of them 
in currency ; and it is a matter of fact, 
that the degradation that gold had in 
consequence undergone, by being thus 
driven out of these countries into a 
restricted sphere of action, was such, that 
an ounce of gold now will buy double 
what it would have done in those days. 
During five years of our paper money 
there is no instance of a single purchase 
made in gold bullion recorded in the prices 
current; so completely had we lost all 
sight of this, as they termed it, invariable 
standard of value. 

These practical and necessary details 
were disregarded by the committee, and 
instead of them were routed out old musty 
acts, and resolutions of parliament, show- 
ing how, in the 4th of George Ist, ‘ parlia- | 
ment would not alter the standard of gold | 
and silver.” Why should they? the 
country had never at that time abandoned 
its standard or its metallic money, and 
there was no need of all this virtue. How, 
then, could this determination of parlia- 
ment, under circumstances totally differ- 
ent, apply to justify the restoration of a 
standard of which we had taken our leave 
fourteen years? In defiance of truth and 
sense, I find these words in the speech of 
the chairman of that committee, a person 
who was usually remarkable for great 
knowledge and talent. ‘‘ The standard 
value of gold cannot possibly fluctuate as 
a measure of exchange under any possible 
change of circumstances.” Now, there 
were several circumstances so possible as 
actually to have occurred ; to say nothing 
of the increase of a paper substitute, will 
not the ‘standard value of gold, as a 
measure of exchange,” be affected, so as 
to cause considerable variation, by the 
different commercial nations (as I have 
already shown) discontinuing to use it in 
currency ? will it not be affected, like any 
thing else, by a long-continued interrup- 
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| every where been increasing ? 





tion in the supply of it from the mines ? 
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Will its value not be raised by those com- 
mercial nations which had given up the 
use of it suddenly resuming it in their 
currency after so long a period as thirteen 
or fourteen years, since which the supply 
from America has been comparatively 
nothing, while on the other hand the 
population requiring these metals has 
This ex- 
cites a very important matter for consider- 
ation, to which I beg the attention of 
the House. It is well known that the 
debates in the parliament of France have 
run lately upon the distress prevalent in 
that and I may add other states of the 


continent ; a subject upon which I have 


here a condensed extract from a work 
calculated to throw some light; it was 
written by Mr. Florez Estrada, who, I 
believe, held some high office in the 
administration of Spain under the Cortes. 

*“During the five years previous to 
Napoleon’s invasion of Spain, when the 
whole proceeds of the mines were secured 
to Spain by strict monopoly, the Mexican 
mint alone furnished, annually, twenty- 
eight millions of hard dollars, and as much 
more from the united product of the other 
five great divisions, besides three hundred 
thousand ounces of gold from Brazil ;” 
This he states as taken by himself, from 
documents in the financial department of 
Spain ; and for their being the best data 
in existence he pledges himself. He 
states, ‘“‘that the annual amount of late 
years imported into this country (the only 
one in Europe where specie could be im- 
ported, being the only one in commercial 
communion with these colonies) is not 
one eighth of the above. He asks how 
such results as the commercial stagnation 
experienced in France, Austria, and 
Prussia, as well as in England, could fail 
to follow such causes ? results which, this 
author says, he predicted in 1818.” 

These statements are supported by Mr. 
Tooke, as well as by a recent report of the 
Mexican United Mining Association, whose 
interests would seem to lie in refuting 
them. It appears also, that the whole 
amount of precious metals (which I believe 
by law in Mexico must go to the Mint in 
the first instance) amounted last year to 
little more than one million sterling. The 
interesting journal of captain Head, who 
was deputed to inspect the mines of Chile, 
corroborates these statements, and shows 
how little these countries want from us ; 
that the mines are never likely to be worked 
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now slave-labour has ceased ; that popula- ‘ the above debates occurred, the follow- 


tion is deficient and lazy; that labour is 


ing resolution passed the House: ‘ That 


so odious that great profits prove no | Bank netes are held to be equivalent to 
stimulus to it; and that, were the infecun- , the current coin of the realm in all pecu- 
dity of the mines less than he found it, | niary transactions to which such coin is 


none can rationally expect that where 
millions of fertile acres are unappropriated 


legally applicable ;” and this celebrated 
resolution was passed at the very time 


the people will delve into the bowels of | that the government which moved it were 


the earth for wealth, when they are heed- 
less of that which nature offers them on 
its surface. He illustrates the folly of our 
mining speculations, by stating—that 
under the multitude of obstacles, the iron 
for working the mines would cost its worth 
in silver by the time it reached its desti- 
nation, whereas the silver it extracted 
would not be worth its weight in iron to 
the English speculator by the time it 
reached this country. 

Estrada says, that in a country like 
this, possessing all the necessaries, and 
heedless of the luxuries of life, the balance 
of trade with the old countries must for 
long be in its favour; and if such be the 
case, we may have to send her our metals 
instead of receiving them from her as 
formerly. The principal facts contained 
in this paper must have been known to 
the British government many years ago, 
and they are well entitled, now more than 
ever, to its serious consideration. Not- 
withstanding these circumstances, the 
chairman of the bullion committee goes 
boldly on to say that “in England, when 
gold constitutes the standard (uttered 
fourteen years after it had ceased virtually 
to do so), it is impossible that any change 
can be produced in its value as a measure 
of exchange ;”—what, not if the whole 
world gave up the use of it as money? 
And immediately after he allows that 
“the great and paramount standard of all 
value is corn,” the average price of which, 
in the twelve years preceding 1797, was 
52s. the quarter of wheat, and in the 
twelve years following, fifty per cent 
higher ; namely, 79s.; measured by what ? 
Why by this invariable standard of gold, 
which ‘no circumstances can alter ;” and 
he proceeds to show how the legislature 
recognised these changes, by altering the 
ratio of protection against foreign importa- 
tions at different times subsequent to 1793. 

Having endeavoured to show the theo- 
retical lights diffused on the subject by 
the bullion committee, it is but just to 
exhibit the no-less-distinguished wisdom 
of their opponents, the practical men of 
those days. In the same year (1811) that 








themselves buying up guineas for exporta- 
tion, not at par with Bank paper, as their 
resolution falsely stated, but at twenty- 
eight shillings a piece ! 

It is satisfactory to turn from all this 
falsehood and inconsistency, to the sound 
opinions delivered by Mr. Henry Thorn- 
ton: “'To change,” says he, ‘the stand- 
ard, when the paper has long been de- 
preciated, is only to establish and per- 
petuate a currency of that value to which 
we have long been accustomed, and may 
also be made the means of precluding 
further depreciation. The very argument 
of justice, after a certain time, passes 
over to the side of deterioration. If we 
had been used to a depreciated paper for 
only two or three years, justice is on the 
side of returning to the antecedent stand- 
ard; but if eight, ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years, have passed since the paper fell, 
then it may be deemed unfair to restore 
the ancient value of the circulating me- 
dium, for bargains will have been made, 
and loans supplied, under the expectation 
of the continuance of the existing depre- 
ciation.” 

In May, 1819, Mr. Peel, speaking of 
the distress in 1816, admits ‘ that the 
commercial speculation which led to the 
crisis in 1816 was the consequence of an. 
over-issue of paper currency, is a fact be- 
yond dispute.” Why did he not admit 
the same causes last year, instead of at- 
tributing the mischief to “ speculation and 
country bankers,” &c.? He afterwards, 
wishing to show that the more we are 
taxed the less money we want, makes an 
erroneous estimate of the currency of 
1792 compared with 1809. “If there 
was any truth in the argument that the 
circulating medium should increase with 
the trade, taxation, and revenue, it should 
have varied directly in that year; the fact 
was, however, that it varied inversely ;” 
and he takes the circulation of 1792 at 
thirty-six millions, and that of 1809 at 
nineteen millions, reckoning the Bank 
paper only, and leaving out the small 
item of near twenty millions of country 
notes. 
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Such were the lights, and such the in- 
formation, on which the honest bill of 
1819 passed through the cheers of hun- 
dreds who knew nothing of what they 
were doing, and whose cheers are now 
called in as solitary evidence of its justice 
or expediency. Mr. Ricardo told them, 
‘“‘the difficulty was only raising the cur- 
rency three per cent in value. He was 
quite astonished that such alarm prevailed 
at the reduction of perhaps one million in 
four years”—the eventual reduction being 
sixteen millions in four years. Lord 
Grenville said, “the utmost loss from 
cash payments was three per cent, and 
we had sustained changes even amounting 
to five per cent; he thought cash pay- 
ments might safely be resumed at the end 
of the year.”-—“ Vicit digna viri senten- 
tia;” he had, twenty-two years before, de- 
preciated the currency fifty per cent, and 
after plunging the nation into a debt of 
eight hundred millions, in that depreci- 
ated paper, exacts payment, in sterling 
money, of double value, of value not raised 
“three,” nor thirty, but above fifty per 
cent. Yet warnings were not wanting ; 
and among others came a petition from 
the merchants of Liverpool, in 1821, of 
which the following extracts are worth 
notice in contradistinction to the darkness 
prevailing in this House : 

“Your petitioners cannot refrain from 
stating, that the inquiry which led to this 
determination to resume cash payments 
on the part of your honourable House, 
seemed rather directed to the capability 
of the Bank to pay its notes in specie 
than to the capability of the country to 
sustain such a derangement and loss of 
property, and to meet, at the same time, 
its fixed and positive engagements with 
the public creditor. 

“That there can be no doubt that the 
ancient standard may be resumed, if all 
considerations as to the consequences be 
disregarded ; but your petitioners humbly 
submit, that the attempt to restore it has 
already created great distress, and that 
a further prosecution of the plan will pro- 
duce a greater mass of suffering than was 
ever produced by any other measure; and 
that greater injustice will be done towards 
individuals, and ultimately to the public 
creditor, than by any plan of state policy 
which has hitherto been pursued in these 
kingdoms. 

‘* Your petitioners beg leave to state, 
in support of this opinion, that since this 
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act passed, the trade, the commerce, the 
agriculture, and the manufactures of this 
country, have suffered grievous depres- 
sion; that, with some few exceptions, 
they are still declining, and are still un- 
profitable; that a diminution of imports 
and exports has not been attended with 
those beneficial results which a cessation 
from over-trading was expected to pro- 
duce ; that a considerable proportion of 
the mechanics and labouring husband- 
men, in different parts of the kingdom, 
are either without work, or without wages 
sufficient for the sustenance of life; that 
the poor’s-rates are oppressive, and can- 
not generally be diminished without en- 
dangering the peace and safety of the 
country; and finally, that property of 
nearly every description is still lessening 
in value. 

“‘ They conceive, that of all the existing 
contracts, except such as arise out of com- 
merce, and expire on short credits, the 
major part has been made between 1797 
and 1819; that the proportion of lands, 
houses, and other property mortgaged, 
and subject to charges for portions and 
annuities, is as three fourths to the whole, 
and as one half to the value; that the 
average term of takings at rack-rent may 
be considered five years; and further, that 
bonds, annuities, salaries, and pensions, 
still remain in operation. 

“That this, then, is the situation of the 
country, after a twenty-two years’ war 
and suspension of the ancient standard, 
cannot in substance be denied; and your 
petitioners look in vain for the benefits 
which the wisdom of your honourable 
House doubtless meditated in the act for 
the resumption of that standard ; they see 
in that measure an attempt to remedy the 
mischief caused by a departure from fixed 
principles, by sacrificing the property of 
many to the advantage of a few, and for 
no other purpose, as your petitioners con- 
ceive, than to re-establish a standard to 
which comparatively few contracts have 
any reference. 

“Your petitioners, therefore, humbly 
beg leave to approach your honourable 
House, for the purpose of stating their 
opinion, that the general interest of the 
community requires an immediate lower- 
ing of the standard of the realm, as calcu- 
lated to lead to the only practicable re- 
medy for those difficulties in which the 
people of this country have been involved 
by the abandonment of the ancient stand- 
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ard in 1797, and by the attempt now 
making to restore it.” 

In 1821, a committee was appointed to 

inquire into the national calamities brought 
on by the bill of 1819; but whenever 
their inquiries began to touch upon the 
true cause, the tampering with the cur- 
rency, a right hon. member is said to 
have been always ready to check such 
investigations, by stating that ‘ parlia- 
ment had already decided the currency 
question.” Now, I should be glad to 
know what would be said of a consultation 
of physicians, called to inquire into an 
invalid’s case, where the leading doctor 
should protest against feeling the patient’s 
pulse? Yet the state of the circulation 
of money is, in the complaints of the body 
politic, of the same importance as the 
circulation of the blood is in those of the 
human body. There isin one of Moliére’s 
plays a celebrated consultation of doctors, 
where they agree that it is better the pa- 
tient should die according to scientific 
rules, than recover under a violation of 
them; but here is a still worse case, where 
the faculty decide against any scientific 
course of ascertaining the disease. 

In 1822, the cries of the people forced 
the government to devise some mode of 
affording them substantial relief, and with 
that view all imaginable means were 
adopted professedly to increase the circu- 
lating medium. Seven or eight measures 
were simultaneously resolved upon, all, or 
almost all of which had this direct tendency. 
There was the Dead-weight contract, the 
renewal of the One-Pound-Note act, the 
discounting at four per cent, the advance 
of one million and a half upon mortgage, 
and of seven hundred thousand pounds 
upon stock, the discounting bills at ninety 
days, the Indian loan, and the payment of 
those who declined the bargain proposed 
in lieu of five per cent stock. Here then, 
in 1822, were the seeds sown which came 
to maturity in the autumn of 1825, pro- 
ducing the crisis so falsely attributed to 
“ speculation, country banks,” &c. 

The Bullion Report had laid down the 
principle, that the Bank should regulate 
its paper issues with reference to the ex- 
changes ; if, therefore, there was any one 
object to which it might be expected that 
the attention of government would be more 
exclusively directed than another, it was 
the keeping a rigid control over that part 
of the currency most liable to excess. 
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sufficient to produce that excess when the 
circulation is saturated — they knew the 
process by which the excess is produced, 
that the country bankers increase their 
notes whenever the impulse is first given 
by the Bank of England, that they some- 
times issue them in the proportion of two 
for one, according to the security which 
prosperous times, or times announced to 
be such, never fail to inspire. It might 
then have been expected that they would 
have kept a vigilant eye on the proceed- 
ings of the Bank, after they saw the usual 
symptoms of a disease which past experi- 
ence must have informed them was draw- 
ing towards a crisis. For there were, not 
only the ordinary forerunners of plethora 
—the high prices of stock, and of com- 
modities—the low rate of interest —the 
abundance of money, and consequent 
speculation — but the safety valve itself 
had given them notice of the approaching 
danger by the long-continued exportation 
of gold. The exchanges, which had been 
partially adverse in the spring of 1824, 
were decidedly so in the summer of that 
year, and continued so for fifteen or eigh- 
teen months. Did they then compel the 
Bank to call in its paper money in 
order to turn the tide, or diminish its 
force? No! the House will be astonished 
to learn that they actually allowed the 
increase of that paper which had already 
been proved to be excessive; and the 
document recently laid upon the table 
shows that, even as late as July, 1825, 
the amount of Bank-notes in circulation 
was at the highest, having actually reached 
twenty-one million seven hundred and 
sixty-three thousand pounds!! Such was 
their surveillance over an establishment, 
on the prudent government of which de- 
pended the whole machinery of the state, 
that they had in 1825 near ten millions of 
money of one sort or other in circulation 
more than in 1823, and began to contract 
their issues fifteen months too late. 

Yet why should we fear ? The ministers 
were many of them the friends, and all 
the disciples, of Mr. Pitt; they had sailed 
with the pilot who had weathered the 
storm, and could surely conduct the ship 
through smooth water. On February 3rd, 
1824, the King’s Speech “ congratulates 
Parliament on the prosperous condition of 
the country.” — “ An increasing activity 
pervades almost every branch of manufac- 
tures, agriculture is recovering, and, by 
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gradually re-assuming that station to which | 


its importance entitles it.” The dead 
weight, the money advanced on mortgage 
and stock, and the other’five or six ma- 
neeuvres, were “natural causes!” And in 
June, the king in person, says, ‘‘ He had 
the greatest satisfaction in repeating his 
congratulations on the general and in- 
creasing prosperity of the country.” On 
February 3rd, 1825, the Royal Commis- 
sioners say, “‘We are commanded by his 
Majesty to express to you his gratification 
at the continuance and progressive increase 
of that prosperity on which his Majesty 
congratulated you on the opening of the 
last Session of Parliament.” — “ There 
never was a period in the history of 
this country, when all the great inter- 
ests of it were at the same time in 
so thriving a condition.” And on the 6th 
of July, 1825, the King’s Speech again 
alludes to ‘that general and increasing 
prosperity on which his Majesty had the 
happiness to congratulate you on the open- 
ing of the present Session of Parliament.” 
Yet, at the very time the ministers were 
putting these cheering words into his 
Majesty’s mouth, they had, or might 
have had, in their pockets, the Custom 
House returns, shewing an exportation of 
twelve millions of treasure in the course of 
the fifteen previous months ; and, although 
so much of the convertible matter was 
thus disappearing, we had lecturers telling 
us all manner of valuable truths, but 
omitting just this—that we were upon the 
brink of a state of barter! When Mr. 
Ellice, then member for Coventry, ex- 
pressed his alarms at what he appears 
clearly enough to have foreseen, he was 
thus answered : —— Mr. Peel (June, 1825) 
said, “ He was sorry the hon. member for 
Coventry thought the circulation in so bad 
a state, and prophecied so darkly of its 
future condition.” 

Soon after all these fine speeches came 
the catastrophe of which I shall merely 
give in evidence the King’s Letter, showing 
the state of the country last autumn ;_ the 
eleven thousand four hundred tradesmen 
who were, last. year, by one or other 
process of insolvency, put hors de combat ; 
and a letter I have in my hand from the 
mayor of Macclesfield, containing under 
thirty thousand inhabitants, dated last 
October, and stating the poor and desti- 
tute to amount even then to eleven thou- 
sand odd hundreds ; receiving, and mainly 
subsisted by, charity, 
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The merits of a system are to be judged 
by its fruits. Suppose any honourable 
member, having an estate at a distance, 
was to receive a letter from his agent in 
the spring, announcing that all classes of 
his people were in the greatest prosperity ; 
and another in the summer, stating that 
this prosperity was still increasing ; and 
that a short time afterwards, a third letter 
should reach him from the same quarter, 
stating that his people were all ruined ; 
that an army was collecting to keep them 
down, and a subscription to keep them 
alive; that “they were within forty-eight 
hours of a state of barter;”* would not 
such a person think it due to his suffering 
dependants to institute a serious inquiry 
into the cause of so much misery and 
ruin, in order to provide against a recur- 
rence? With what countenance, then, 
did the stewards of the public meet their 
constituents? With acknowledgments of 
past errors and inconsistencies? No! 
they accused the ruined merchants with 
having produced their own destruction, 
by speculating with the means which were 
put into their hands; the country was, 
forsooth inundated with paper money— 
the speculative matter—and the parties 
were expected not to avail themselves 
of it !! 

I do not defend the speculators ; but I 
do say, that to accuse men for buying that 
which they could not afterwards sell, 
owing to your tampering with the cur- 
rency, is to add a cruel insult to an ir- 
reparable injury. 

When the country banks were suddenly 
thrown upon their securities, with what 
face can they be reproached with a mis- 
fortune only brought on them by their 
belief in the boasts of the ministers ? 
Moreover, if all are to blame who cannot 
withstand the simultaneous rush of their 
creditors requiring gold in payment of 
their deposits as well as of their notes 
(demands which the currency of no coun- 
try can satisfy), on what footing stands 
the debt due from the government to the 
Bank of England? Could that be paid 
in gold on demand? I apprehend not; 
and yet the government will hardly plead 
guilty to those charges of “speculation, 
insecurity,” &c. which they so lavishly deal 
out against these more feeble, but not 
more faulty, estabiishments. 





* See Mr. Huskisson’s Speech, early 
in 1826. 
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The country banks have been the 
natural channels through which the in- 
dustry of the country has been, of late 
years, fed; when those channels are choak- 
ed up, production, the source of consump- 
tion, ceases, and the consequence is, an 
apparent, though not real, redundancy; 
and it ill becomes those who have with- 
drawn the stimulus from labour to com- 
plain of the languor consequent upon 
their own acts. You have, as it were, 
mutilated half the labouring population, 
and then complain of over-population, 
and talk of exporting the excess to 
Canada; but I advise my right hon. 
friend, the Colonial Secretary, whose zeal 
has, in this respect, I think, outrun his 
better judgment, to arm his emigrants 
with shuttles instead of shovels, as I have 
some reason for believing, that they will 
prefer the factories of the United States 
to delving in the wilds of Canada. 

On February 2, 1826, the King’s Speech 
notices, “the temporary check which 
commerce and manufactures may at this 
moment experience ;” why, Sir, this tem- 
porary check is not over yet: and lord 
Liverpool states afterwards, in debate, that 
the convulsions in the pecuniary transac- 
tions of the country “had not been un- 
expected (curious circumlocution) by him 
and other members of his majesty’s go- 
vernment.” He assigns all the mischief 
to ‘‘speculation,” and, of course, is not 
willing to trace the disaster to its source ; 
namely, to Mr, Peel’s bill operating on 
those measures which he and his col- 
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leagues adopted to relieve agricultural 
distress in 1822, 

In their correspondence with the Bank, | 
the ministers say, “‘ there can be no doubt | 
the principal source of it (the distress) is | 
to be found in the rash spirit of specula- 
tion which has pervaded the country for | 
some time, supported, fostered, and en- | 
couraged by the country banks.” In re- | 
ply to which, Mr. Attwood observes, | 
‘The failure at once of six or seven | 
London bankers, from whatever cause it | 
had arisen, was indeed a circumstance of | 
great importance, and was well worthy the | 
serious inquiry of parliament. No in- 
stance of a similar event was to be found | 
in the pecuniary history of the country. | 
Those houses held in their hands the | 
active capital, the reserve for payments, 
the cash and funds of various kinds, of | 
more than a hundred country banks. And, | 
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circumstances so calamitous, many of 
those establishments had themselves failed 
in the regular discharge of their engage- 
ments? It was rather matter of surprise 
that no greater number had failed, and 
that of those who had been compelled to 
do so, the circumstances of so few were 
found in such a state as that their creditors 
could sustain any loss [hear, hear!], 
These events afforded a proof, not of the 
unsound character of the country circula- 
tion, or of the necessity of legislative in- 
terference with it, but, on the contrary, 
that the country bankers were, as a body, 
as he was satistied was the case, men of 
solid property, whose affairs were, in 
general, conducted with prudence. And, 
what had been the course of the right 
hon. chancellor of the Exchequer? On 
the first night of the session, he had 
stated, with great confidence, that their 
distress had arisen out of the wild, extra- 
vagant, and unmeasured manner in which 
the issues of the country bankers had 
been of late years increased. Did he 
mean to say, that the country-bank circu- 
lation in the agricultural districts, the 
mining, the manufacturing districts, had 
any connexion with those speculations, or 
those speculations with the country circu~ 
lation? They were confined to London, 
to Liverpool, where no country notes ex- 
isted ; to Glasgow, where the Scotch sys- 
tem existed in all its perfection [hear, 
hear!]. Consider, then, the consistency 
of the right hon. gentleman. He finds 
the country ruined by over-trading. That 
was the idea of the President of the Board 
of Trade. A great empire brought to the 
brink of ruin by speculations in pepper, 
spice, dry goods, and all the balderdash 
of the retailer; and on these grounds he 
proposes two measures—to do what? one 
to establish Scotch banks, the greatest 
incentives to over-trading ever inyented 
{hear!]; over-trading going on more 
widely in Scotland than even in England, 
and the distress there being as great; and 
the other to destroy one-pound notes ; 
the distress of Lancashire, where none of 
them existed, being greater than in any 
other part of England, and which descrip- 
tion of paper, only three or four years 
ago, he himself proposed, or supported, a 


bill to continue, on the ground of its 
| utility [hear, hear !].” 


Mr. Thomas Attwood, also, in his cor- 


; | respondence with sir J. Sinclair, gives a 
was it a matter of surprise that, under good account of the inconsistencies by 
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which it was attempted to conceal the | 
truth from the public. ‘‘ Over-population, | 
and too many mouths, to-day; over-farm- | 
ing, and too many loaves, to-morrow; | 
over-trading, while half the population are ' 
but half employed, and their houses and | 
persons half naked—too much paper to- | 
day, too little paper to-morrow, too much ' 
paper again, almost before the morrow is 
gone! Speculation! fictitious capital ! 
Change from war to peace, although the | 
peace opened twenty nations to our trade. | 
It is thus, from too much imattention to | 
‘speculative matters,’ that we have been | 
bandied about from error to error, and | 
from delusion to delusion.” 

Will it be believed that, with a full | 
knowledge of the evils of such a system, 
the owners of land, or of any other com- 
modity, will suffer their property to be 
any lenger sported with at the pleasure of | 
ministers and Bank directors? Is the 
industry and food of the people to be 
sacrificed every two or three years at the 
shrine of the Bank Charter? So long as 
this system lasts, I should object to any 
increased severity being used towards 
bankrupts ; for how can you, with justice, 
act severely towards men who are exposed 
to sudden ruin, by a process: probably be- 
yond their comprehension, but certainly 
beyond their control. So long as such a 
system lasts, I venture to assert, that no 
man can tell either what he possesses or 
what he bequeaths. 

It is enough for me to expose the 
dangers of such a system; F have nothing 
to do with the remedy. Whether you re- 
duce your taxes or your standard, or fix 
the amount of your paper, to me is: per- 
sonally a matter of supreme: indifference. 
His majesty’s ministers have, gratuitously, 
brought the state vessel into peril, and 
with them rests the fearful responsibility 
of her safe extrication. If, however, we 
are to embark on a voyage of short allow- 
ance, one thing is indispensable; namely, 
that we should all share alike ; there must 
be no Benjamins inthe mess. We cannot 
restore millions of property confiscated 
from farmers and merchants, but we can 
restore to the country that portion of 
official salaries which was added expressly 
on account of a depreciation of currency, 
now no longer existing: and, if we have 
the currency and the prices, we must have 
: nearer approximation to the wages, of 

792. 
I have here a slight specimen of the: 
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alteration which has taken place in the 
rewards of offices, since that. time :— 


ORDNANCE.——FULL PAY. 


1792. 1822. 
Secretary tothe Board - £.510 £.1,693 
Chief Clerk to Surveyor- 

General - - - 437 1,135 
Assistant Ditto - - 200 ... 825 
Chief Clerk toClerk - - 300 ... 1,035 
Ditto to Principal Store 

Keepe - = - 200 ... 935 
Ditto to Clerk of Delivery 200 ... 93 


Ditto tothe Treasury - £00 .. 737 
Ditto to Board of Ordnance 200 1,177 


This is a mere sample. Whenever these 
salaries (as, if the present rigorous course 


| continues, they most undoubtedly shall) 


come under revision, it will be for ministers 


ito show by what right they have given a 


small measure to the public, and kept 
the large one for themselves. It will 
then be for the late Seeretary for the Home 
Department to explain why he made him- 
self and his colleagues, and underlings in 
office, exceptions to that desolating distress 
which his measures have scattered over the 
rest of the community; why, professing 
to restore the ancient standard of value, 
that standard, severe as it was, has been 
exacerbated to the public to the amount 
of ten or more per cent., by depriving us 
of the option of paying in silver, and also 
of that law which (whether good or bad, 
is not the question) gave us facilities in the 
price of commodities, by restraining the 
melting or exporting the coin of the realm. 
It will be for him then, perhaps, to state 
why he and his colleague, the President of 
the Board of Trade, have not redeemed 
their pledge made to the member for Cal- 
lington, to consider his suggestion about 
silver, and which seemed to flash upon his 
mind as a new idea—the restorer of our 
currency, the rival of Elizabeth and Ed- 
ward 3rd, was, in 1826, to “ consider” 
the silver standard ! 

If I am asked whether there are no 


| means of alleviating the suffering condition 


of the people, I answer, confidently, that 
there are. That by restoring to the public 
the option of paying in silver, and either 
the law or (if the law be bad) an equiva- 
lent for it, which clogged the export of the 
precious metals, a great relief would be 
obtained. If palliatives will not avail, you 
must resort to stronger measures; but do 
what you will, reduce your standard or 
raise it—make but your currency invaria- 
ble, not overflowing one day and exhausted 
the next—put it on a stable footing, so 
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that we may know how to deal with one 
another—how to pay you, and what taxes 
to levy on the people, and I shall be satis- 
fied.—The hon. gentleman concluded with 
moving, “That a Select Committee be 
appointed to inquire into the causes of 
the severe Distress which has afflicted the 
Commercialand Industrious Classes of the 
Community during the last and present 
years.” 

Mr. Leicester rose to second the motion, 
because he considered an inquiry most ne- 
cessary; whether he regarded the true 
‘cause of the distress, or the many sup- 
posed causes to which it had been ascribed. 
In his judgment the distress was attributa- 
ble to the viciousness of our pecuniary sys- 
tem—to the faultiness of the law, in inun- 
dating the country with a profusion of 
small notes—to the faultiness of the law, 
in not checking the mismanagement of 
the Bank of England—to the faultiness 
of the law, in calling into existence a sink- 
ing fund. If he was right in attributing 
the prevalent distress to these sources, it 
was consolatory to reflect that, by a change 
of the system, the evil might be remedied. 
One judicious correction had been already 
made; namely, the suppression of one 
and two pound notes. But three essential 
improvements remained to be effected. 
First, the five and ten pound notes 
should be placed under some restraint; 
secondly, the Bank should be compelled, 
under a penalty, to contract its issues, in 
proportion to the state of the exchanges ; 
and thirdly, the coup de grace should be 
given to the Sinking-fund. Now that it 
was down let it be kept down. 

Mr. King trusted, that, if a committee 
were appointed, the deplorable condition 
of the population of Ireland would not be 
overlooked. Much of the distress of the 
country generally was to be attributed to 
the measure which had been called a re- 
turn to cash payments—a course which 
amounted to little else than a robbery upon 
the purse of every man in Great Britain, 
He congratulated the country upon the 
late change of administration, which he 
considered to have been, not the triumph 
of any party, but of principle and of pub- 
lic opinion. 

Mr. Fyler said, that the real remedy 
for the distresses which existed was a wise 
regulation of the Corn-trade. High prices 


of corn made high prices for every thing 
else. He deeply regretted the manner in 
which the Corn-bill had been treated in 
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the other House. The cup of hope which 
had been held up to the lips was, for the 
present, dashed to the ground. 

Sir F. Burdett observed, that the sub- 
ject was of the very greatest importance ; 
and, if it were necessary to enter upon the 
consideration of it without delay, he should 
not think that it was a good objection, that 
the proposition came at so late a period of 
the session; for, if it were of paramount 
importance to enter upon the considera- 
tion of the subject immediately, the dura- 
tion of the session ought to be extended, 
in order to afford the opportunity. But, 
whether the matter should be taken up 
this session or not, the hon. gentleman 
who had brought forward the propasition 
had done good by calling the attention of 
the House, and the ministry, particularly, 
to the subject. He did not concur in the 
opinions which had been expressed by his 
hon. friends who had spoken on the ques- 
tion ; but that was only an additional rea- 
son for entering upon the inquiry. It was 
a great fallacy to imagine that the ques- 
tion had been set at rest. The evil had 
been brought upon us by mal-legislation ; 
and the question would never be set at 
rest, until the matter should be settled on 
the true and right basis. The subject had 
been at first taken up by Mr. Horner, and 
several other persons of great talent and 
industry. An elaborate report had been 
produced, and upon the whole, there had 
been no want of attention toit. It, never- 
theless, still required examination. When 
the bill of 1819 was under discussion, it 
was said, by several persons, that it was 
impossible the Bank could pay in gold. 
But he had then stated, that the question 
was not whether the Bank could pay in 
gold, but whether the country could bear 
that it should. It now appeared that it 
could not at that time immediately resume 
the cash payments without great injury to 
thecountry. It appeared that the resump- 
tion was a great deal too sudden. There 
was a period during the war, before the 
death of Mr. Pitt, when the cash pay- 
ments might have been resumed without 
injury to the country; but that period 
had not been taken advantage of. Mr. 
Pitt, like many others, was in a great error 
on this subject, and thought that the 
question depended on the balance of trade, 
and that cash payments could never be 
safely resumed till a period of peace. 
These notions had been now exploded ; 





but, such being Mr. Pitt’s opinion, that 
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accounted for the fact, that there was no | substitution of Bank of England notes 
serious attempt to return to cash payments | for those of country banks. Great fault 
during the continuance of the war. The | had been most unfairly found with this 
issue of too great a quantity of paper had | gentleman, because he had put forth this 
been an evil; but the increase had taken | paper, with the view of feeling the senti- 
place so gradually, that the people were ; ments of the country as to his proposition. 
not aware of it. A rash step had been, Now, he could not conceive how blame 
taken in the sudden resumption of cash | could attach to this proceeding of the 
payments ; and those who proposed it, and | Bank Director, if that gentleman thought 
many other able men, such as Mr. Ricardo, | his plan likely to prove useful to the 
had no idea of the extent of evil which | country. The paper itself was very ably 
was to follow upon it. They said, that | written, and full of sound sense. For his 
the change would not make a difference | own part, he was of opinion, that it would 
of more than five or ten percent. But | be a happy circumstance if the paper cur- 
the difference was much greater; for, | rency could, by such a plan as this, be 
when you contracted your currency by five | secured from those perilous incidents to 
millions, this made a difference in the state | which the paper of the country bankers 
of prices to the extent of fifty millions. ! was liable; and this advantage would be 








Prices were diminished, and incomes were 
diminished, and a very serious injury was 
done to many classes of the community. 
After the state of society produced by the 
high prices, the idea of payments in gold 
at length produced sensations similar to 
what the sight of water occasioned in 
cases of hydrophobia. He did not mean 
to say, that we ought always to rest con- 
tented with a depreciated currency. He 
only said, that the return to cash pay- 
ments had been too sudden ; that the first 
efforts ought to have been, to prevent the 
currency from being further depreciated ; 
and that the return to cash payments 
ought to have been much more gradual 
than it had been. The mischief had cer- 
tainly not arisen from over-production, or 
too much wealth. Up to the close of the 
war, commerce and manufactures had 
flourished in a very high degree. What 
was it, then, which brought on the dis- 
tress? Nothing but the sudden alteration 
in the state of the currency. It was then 
that the agriculturists were reduced to the 
greatest distress, and did not know the 
cause. They felt quite out of their element, 
and were like fish in the channel of a 
river, from which water had been with- 
drawn—gasping for breath. Then they 
solicited Corn bills, as a remedy for their 
distress ; but no relief could be afforded 
by such means. A free trade in corn, 
while it would be advantageous to all, 
would be particularly so to the agricultu- 
rists. It was, indeed, a great absurdity to 
talk about prices at all, until the currency 
should be settled on a proper and perma- 
nent basis.—The hon. baronet then refer- 
red to the Letter lately published by one 
of the Bank Directors, recommending the 








still further augmented, by substituting 
the paper of the Bank of England, the 
circulation of which was immediately 
under the control of parliament. The 
country bankers issued with reference to 
no principle but their own private interests. 
But the connexion of the Bank of Eng- 
land with the government necessarily com- 
pelled it to regard higher considerations 
than those of its own immediate benefit. 
The objection taken to this plan, on the 
ground of monopoly, was misapplied. 
Where, for the sake of abundance of sup- 
ply and lowness of price, competition was 
desirable, monopoly was undoubtedly mis- 
chievous. But, in this case, the object 
was a small supply and a high price; 
which were the very reverse of what was 
wanted in ordinary cases. The restoration 
of the metallic standard had produced, 
not only distress in agriculture, but in all 
the classes who were dependent on prices. 
By the contraction of the currency they 
had been as much defrauded as the fund- 
holders would if the interest of the National 
Debt had been reduced. He agreed that 
no effectual remedy could be devised to 
remove the distresses of the population of 
England, while the excessive influx con- 
tinued from Ireland ; nor was he altogether 
friendly to the scheme of emigration, by 
which the most skilful, enterprising, and 
industrious portion of the population was 
carried out of the country. Upon the 
whole, as there were so many topics, of 
the deepest interest to the public welfare, 
which might advantageously be investi- 
gated, he should support the motion. 

Mr. Maberly was of opinion, that no 
sound system of currency could be estab- 


lished, while the Bank of England had 
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the power of contracting and enlarging 
the circulation at pleasure. He trusted 
this question would be fully considered 
before the Bank charter was renewed. 
Looking at the course recently followed 
by the Bank, it was, he thought, quite 
clear that one of two things must soon 
occur—and perhaps before the next ses- 
sion—either the metallic currency would 
be discontinued, or we should have another 
Restriction act. In 1825, it was known 
that the Bank were very nearly driven to 
that measure ; they had hardly the means 
of keeping open their doors for six hours. 

Mr. Pearse said, he had no apprehen- 
sion that the Bank would be obliged to 
suspend cash payments. The circum- 
stances which led to the restriction in 
1797 could not take place in peace, when 
the balance of trade would necessarily be 
in our favour. He maintained, that the 
circulation of the Bank had never been 
either more or less than the wants of the 
country required. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that the motion was 
for a committee to inquire into the causes 
of the difficulties which had affected the 
industrious classes of the community dur- 
ing the last and present year; and, in 
making that motion, the hon. member had 
gone into almost every topic of political 
economy which could afford matter for 
discussion, there, or in any other place. 
To these topics every other gentleman who 
had addressed the House had added al- 
most every other topic which could by pos- 
sibility engage the attention of parliament. 
One of the subjects adverted to by the hon. 
mover was, the measure passed by parlia- 
ment, which went to the abolition of one 
and two pound notes. The hon. seconder 
praised that measure. On many other 
points the opinions of the hon. mover and 
seconder were wide as the poles asunder. 
Another hon. gentleman speaking of Ire- 
land, wished this committee, on the 14th 
day of June, to inquire into the state of 
the population of [reland—into the relations 
between the landlord and tenant in that 
country—into the mode in which the land- 
lord oppressed the tenant. The question 
of emigration, in all its branches, was also 
to occupy the attention of this committee. 
Another question which was to be submit- 
ted to it, on the 14th of June, was, whe- 
ther it would be expedient to abandon the 
Canadas, and separate them from the do- 
minion of the Crown? The Sinking 
Fund, the Catholic question, and every 
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other possible practical and theoretical 
question that could occupy the attention 
of parliament, were also to be submitted 
to this committee. Considering the very 
opposite sentiments of the gentlemen who 
spoke in favour of this committee, it would 
be extremely difficult, however desirable it 
might be, for them to come to a satisfac- 
tory decision on the various questions 
which were to be brought under their con- 
sideration. He well remembered the pe- 
riod to which the hon. mover had alluded ; 
when he (Mr. H.) was regarded as a wild 
theorist, and a dealer in abstract doctrines, 
on subjects connected with the currency. 
In the year 1811, he was in a very small 
minority, which voted, that the currency 
was in a state of depreciation ; and it was 
alittle singular, that those who now pressed 
upon them the consequences of that de- 
preciation, and who exaggerated the effect 
it had produced on the rent of land, and 
on the interests of the landowner, were 
among those who did not, at that time, 
believe in the existence of the evil. The 
rent of land had doubled in the last ten 
years; yet those gentlemen did not, in 
the year 1811, believe in the diminution 
of the value of money, but denounced him 
(Mr. H.), and all those who maintained 
that doctrine, as visionary theorists, and 
as men altogether unworthy of the respect 
or notice of the public. It was certain 
that the men who now considered them- 
selves infallible, were not among those who 
perceived the depreciation of the currency, 
which led to the consequences which had 
since ensued. The hon. gentleman wished 
that the salaries of those whose labours 
and talents were devoted to the service 
of the public should be reduced to the 
standard of 1792. But if a direct tax 
were to be levied upon the income of the 
country, it would at least be just to levy it 
equally and impartially upon every species 
of income, The hon. gentleman had ad- 
verted to the low amount of the incomes 
of persons at that time connected with the 
Board of Ordnance, as compared with the 
present salaries. Now, he believed there 
was not one of the gentlemen connected 
with that department, who would not be 
glad to be placed in the situation of those 
who held similar situations in 1792. The 
fact was, that although the salaries in 1792 
were small, the emoluments derived from 
fees, which were now abolished, were s0 
considerable, that the whole remuneration 
greatly exceeded the existing fixed salaries, 
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The motion before the House was in reality 
an attempt to renew the motion made by 
the hon. member for Essex (Mr. Western) 
in'1822. He (Mr. H.) had at that time 
assigned at so much length the grounds 
upon which he opposed that motion, that 
he should not trouble the House with a re- 
petition of the arguments which he had 
then used. If it was wrong in 1822 to 
depart from the system by which the cur- 
rency was settled in 1819, it would be 
much more so to attempt to unsettle that 
system in 1827. There was no part of his 
public life upon which he looked back with 
more satisfaction, than the occasion on 
which he had opposed the attempt of the 
hon. member for Essex to break in upon 
the system adopted in 1819; by which 
parliament was pledged not to make any 
alteration in the fineness, weight, and de- 
nomination of the currency. Five years 
had elapsed since the House had come to 
that resolution; and they would now, in 
his opinion, be guilty of something which 
would almost amount to insanity, if they 
were to attempt to alter it. He should 
therefore give his decided opposition to a 
motion, of which the object substantially 
was, to introduce a doubt, whether parlia- 
ment ought to adhere to the standard of 
currency adopted in 1819. No measure, 
in fact, would create more alarm through- 
out the country than one which suggested 
the probability of an attempt, on the part 
of the legislature, to alter that standard. 
It was a proposal fatal to all the landmarks 
of property, and calculated to destroy all 
the securities upon which the interchange 
of property was founded. If the hon. 
baronet, the member for Westminster, 
could persuade the manufacturing and la- 
bouring classes, that in proportion as corn 
was dear their prosperity would increase, 
and,atthe same time, persuade theagricultu- 
rists, that a free trade in corn, without any 
restrictions or protecting duty, would give 
them high prices, he would accomplish a 
very desirable object, and save the House, 
if not in this, in a future session, a great 
deal of laborious discussion on a subject 
upon which all were not likely to agree. 
Upon these grounds, he should oppose the 
motion for going into a committee—a mo- 
tion, in fact, which could hardly be se- 
riously made, considering the short time 
likely to intervene between the present pe- 
riod and the prorogation of parliament ; 
and of which, if the inquiry were at this 
time practicable, the only effect would be 
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to throw the whole country into confu- 
sion. 

Mr. Western defended the course which 
he had taken in 1822, and at other periods, 
with regard to the currency. He attri- 
buted all the difficulties of the country to 
the measure of 1819, by which the cur- 
rency was erroneously said to be settled. 
The currency had not been settled by the 
measure of 1819, it was still in a fluctuat- 
ing state; and he was satisfied that the 
prosperity of the country would never be 
permanently restored until parliament 
retraced its steps. 

Mr. Attwood said, it had not been his 
intention to offer any observations on the 
present motion, nor should he have done 
so, except for the unsatisfactory grounds 
on which the right hon. president of the 
Board of Trade had rested his opposition 
to it, and the inconsistency and want of 
candour which marked that opposition. 
The right hon. member said, that a motion 
similar to the present was proposed in 
1822, and rejected by a considerable ma- 
jority, and therefore he called on the 
House to reject the measure now before it. 
But he also stated, in almost the next 
sentence of his speech, that, at an earlier 
period, in 1810 or 1811, on this same 
subject of the currency, he had himself 
voted in a minority; and the opinion 
declared by the majority on that occasion, 
he treated as preposterously false. The 
argument of the right hon. gentleman, 
therefore, amounted to this: that when 
an opinion of a majority ci the House fell 
in with his own, it must be reccived as an 
authority ; it was to guide their future pro- 
ceedings; but when an opinion so ex- 
pressed differed from his, did not in fact 
suit his views, it became no authority 
at all, and was fit only to be treated 
with contempt. Many members cheered 
the right hon. president when he adduced 
the authority of a majority in 1822 as a 
ground for their present vote, and he 
(Mr. Attwood) therefore thought it ne- 
cessary to point out to them, what was 
the value of the argument they so ap- 
proved, even in the opinion of him who 
resorted to it, and the consistency of the 
guide they followed. 

The right hon. member had adverted to 
the declaration of the hon. mover ; that, if 
the present measure were rejected, he 
should bring forward a motion for reducing 
public salaries to the scale of 1792. In 
reply to this declaration he had argued 
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as though there were something absurd in 
proposing to cut down public salaries to 
the level of 1792, when the general 
wealth, and the income of all classes had 
greatly increased since that period. But 
his hon. friend had been guilty of no 
absurdity of this kind. His argument was, 
that the rejection of this motion carried 
with it the preservation of the present 
system of currency, and of the old stand- 
ard of 3. 17s. 10d3., of which the right 
hon. president spoke in terms of so much 
satisfaction. But his hon. friend contended 
that this standard, existing as the right 
hon. president said for two hundred years, 
but which had been abandoned for the 
twenty years during which the present 
salaries had been fixed, would, by its re- 
establishment, reduce the monied income 
of the country at large to the level of 1792. 
He contended that monied prices depended 
on money. That money of the standard 
prior to 1792, would support no. higher 
scale of prices than the one then existing ; 
would give no higher price for corn than 
that which existed before 1792; no 
higher rent in consequence to the land- 
lord, no higher profit to the farmer, or 
wages to the labourer: that, the incomes 
of all the productive classes would be 
reduced by this old standard; and, on that 
ground it was, of the effect of the old 
standard to bring back all productive in- 
come to the old level, that his hon. friend 
insisted, that the incomes of all public 
servants ought to be so brought back also. 
This was the argument of his hon. friend ; 
and the right hon. president well knew it, 
though, instead of meeting that argument, 
he had, in the most uncandid manner, 
argued against a view of the subject oppo- 
site to that which his hon. friend had taken. 
The real argument of his hon. friend on 
this part of the subject he had never at- 
tempted to meet; and he (Mr. Attwood) 
would tell him further, that, preposterous 
as he might represent the proposition to 
reduce the salaries of public servants to 
the level of 1792, if the old standard of 
1792 were persisted in, and no corres- 
ponding reduction of these salaries were 
in consequence effected, those salaries 
which had been raised to meet the de- 
basement of one standard; if they were 
not again reduced, with the re-establish- 
ment of another and a higher standard, 
he would teJl the right hon. gentleman, 
that no grosser or greater fraud, had 
been ever effected by any government, 
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than would be practised by this juggle on 
he people of this country. 

Into the question at large he (Mr. A.) 
again said, he should not enter; but he was 
satisfied, that all the distress which the 
country had experienced in the last twelve 
years was essentially connected with it. 
Every alternation of adversity and suc- 
cess, which had been felt since the war, 
had been owing to corresponding altera~ 
tions in their monied system; arising out 
of the attempt to re-establish at the 
peace, the old standard of value. Three 
different times, during this period, the old 
standard had been seen to be re-established ; 
and money of that ancient and high value 
had circulated as the measure of modern 
debts and engagements ; and as often had 
the country been involved in ruinous em- 
barrassment. Now, what was the nature 
of the operation, by which the old standard 
was introduced ? Parliament deciding that 
the paper of the Bank of England should 
be made payable in gold of the old stand- 
ard of 37. 176. 104d., left to that body to 
make the necessary preparations. The 
Bank commenced those preparations, 
by a reduction of the amount of its notes 
in circulation. The quantity lessened, 
those that remained assumed a higher 
value. They circu’ ‘ted at par with gold of 
theoldstandard; bit. then, wasit found that 
an advance in the value of money, was a re- 
duction in the price of commodities ? With 
the fall of prices, fell also rents, profits, 
wages. Commercial, agricultural, manu- 
facturing, and financial distress followed, 
and ascene of universal national embar- 
rassment. Three different times all this 
had been witnessed ; accompanied, or fol- 
lowed, by intervening short periods of 
prosperity, occasioned by fresh issues of 
Bank notes, inconsistent in their amount 
with the old standard. He referred the right 
hon. president to his own argument with 
the ship-owners. They complained of the 
distress they had experienced since 1825, 
and ascribed it to the encouragement given 
to foreign vessels. His answer to that 
statement appeared adequate. He shewed 
that foreign shipping was reduced in 
quantity as much as British shipping, and 
had not therefore supplanted it. Was it 
not plain also, that, during this same pe- 
riod, all other interests had undergone a 
revulsion as severe as that of the ship- 
owners, and that this must have been 
the effect, not of any particular, but of 
some general, cause? But, if it were not 
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foreign competition which ruined the 
shipping interest, to what cause was their 
distress owing? The right hon. pre- 
sident told them to over-trading. Over- 
trading had destroyed at once the pros- 
perity of this great branch of national 
wealth, and of all other great interests. 
But, if the right hon. gentleman would 
refer to the tables which he had appended 
to his own speech on the shipping ques- 
tion, he would perceive that another re- 
vulsion, fully as severe as the present, had 
distressed the shipping interest no later 
than in the years 1819, 1820, and 1821. 
The extent of the present revulsion as 
measured by these tables, showed a reduc- 
tion of tonnage of about from 1,700,000 
tons, to about 1,400,000 tons. The re- 
duction in tonnage from 1818 to 1821 was 
from about 1,500,000 to 1,000,000 tons. 
And to what origin was the distress of that 
period ascribed, extending to all other great 
interests, as well as to the shipping interest ? 
They were not then told of over-trading : that 
was not the prevailing theory of the day. 
Over-production was the solution which 
the right hon. gentleman and his col- 
leagues generally, had applied to that diffi- 
culty. The right hon. gentleman appeared 
to contradict this; but he (Mr. A.) would 
be greatly mistaken, if he had not heard 


speeches of the right hon. gentleman, in | 


which he had maintained that theory, as 
well as his colleagues. 
was thought, had suddenly seized all the 
productive classes, of producing greater, and 
of consuming lesser, quantities; and thus 
were all markets overstocked with commo- 
dities, and a general glut occasioned. But 
if they looked still further back, they would 
almost immediately arrive at another 
period of similar distress, shipping, agri- 


cultural, and commercial, and, in short, | 
general, falling on the years 1815 and 


1816. And what was the theory by which 
the members of government explained the 
distress of that period? That ruin, it 
seemed, had sprung from a transition, as 
it was called, from war to peace. Tran- 
sition, over-production, over-trading, those 
were the miserable theories, absurd in 
themselves, inadequate, inconsistent, and 
irreconcilable with one another, by which 
the right hon. gentleman and his colleagues 
had accounted for calamities and a condi- 
tion of distress, which, amidst all the ele- 
ments of prosperity existing around them, 
had crushed the power and exertions of 
the people, and had three times placed the 
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country on the verge of irretrievable ruin. 
An inquiry, such as that now proposed, 
whenever fully and fairly gone into, 
would end for ever these absurdities; and 
would demonstrate, that all these revul- 
sions had been occasioned by one plain, 
adequate, and consistent cause. During 
the war, they had eased the burthens 
which supported it, as fast as they were 
imposed, by a continual depreciation of 
the monied standard; the weight of these 
burthens was not therefore then felt; but 
at the termination of the war, when the 
attempt commenced of discharging its en- 
gagements, together with all existing pri- 
vate engagements, all contracted in money of 
a low and depreciated standard, when all 
these were attempted to be discharged in 
money of a higher value, then it was that 
the burthens of the war came to be fully 
felt; they were found to be disproportioned 
to the strength and resources of the peo- 





A universal rage, it | 


ple, and to spread universal embarrass- 
| ment over all public and private interests. 
| And what was now their condition? They 
_were told of symptoms of returning pros- 
_perity. But would any gentleman ven- 
ture to assert his confidence in the perma- 
nence of that prosperity? It could exist 
| only to such a degree, as would be accom- 
panied with increased issues of paper 
money ; and those issues, inconsistent 
| with their present monied standard, that 
standard would drive in again, and new 
| embarrassments succeed. Was not this, 
| then, a fit subject for their inquiry? It 
| was the only great national object to which 
| their inquiries could be usefully directed. 
1A committee, it seemed, was to be pro- 
| posed in the next session for the purpose 
of going through a general examination of 
the whole system of finance. Such a 
committee, if it did not take for the basis 
of its inquiries the operation of their 
monied system on their finances; if the 
committee should, as similar committees 
had done, cautiously avoid entering on 
this subject, its labours would be worse 
than useless. On their monied system, 
they would find that the receipts of their 
revenue would mainly depend; and to that 
system, disguise the matter as much and 
as long as they pleased, must their expen- 
diture, be first or last, brought to con- 
form. With that conviction on his mind, 
he trusted that when the committee of 
finance should be proposed, his hon, 
friend (Mr. Davenport), or some other hon, 
member, would again bring this questien 
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before the House; and that task he would 
himself discharge if it did not fall into 
other, and abler hands. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he never had, as 
the hon. member had accused him of 
doing, treated the majorities of that House 
with contempt. He would, however, 
treat with sovereign contempt the tissue 
of misrepresentations which made up the 
speech of the hon. member, and would 
not trouble himself to contradict them. 

Mr. Attwood retorted upon the right 
hon. gentleman the expressions which 
he had applied to his observations, de- 
siring to assure the right hon. gentleman, 
that there was no degree of contempt 
which he had thought proper to express, 
that he (Mr. Attwood) did not equally 
feel towards the statements of the right hon. 
gentleman. 

Mr. E. Davenport, in reply, said:—It 
is rather hard that I should be reproached 
by the ministers for a delay which has 
only occurred in compliance with their 
special request, and to be taxed with re- 
commending a reduction of the standard ; 
whereas I merely showed that the abuses 
of the system, expressly guarding myself 
against making any remedial proposition, it 
being matter of perfect indifference to me, 
personally, whether the system of the stand- 
ard, or the ratio of taxation is changed, and 
one or other must be. The member for 
Coventry says, high-priced corn caused 
the distress of the people, but he seems 
to forget, that all the working classes were 
in full employment in 1825, when, al- 
though wheat was 15s. the quarter higher 
than at present, the master manufacturers 
gave enormously high wages, and the men 
worked three or four days only in the 
week, and drank during the rest of it. 
The object of my motion is to enforce the 
attention of the government to the subject. 
I perfectly @cquit the president of the 
Board of Trade of having being able to 
comprehend the drift of a portion of my 
speech, inasmuch as he was more agreeably 
employed than in attending to it, by 
talking with his friends. He alludes to 
the discrepancies of those who followed 
me in the debate, as if the mover was ac- 
countable for the different views taken by 
all who think proper to deliver their sen- 
timents upon the subject; but he has not 
answered the principle allegations, whe- 
ther against the system, or those who mis- 
managed it.—He argues that, because the 
House negatiyed the proposition of the 
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member for Essex, in 1822, therefore it is 
bound to do the same by all future propo- 
sitions, in spite of all the mischief that can 
possibly occur at any subsequent period. 
He has not answered to the charge of ig- 
norance and inconsistency preferred, and, 
as I conceive, demonstrated, against the 
government — he has not accounted 
for neglecting to redeem his own pledge, 
made last year, to take the restoration of 
the silver standard under his considera- 
tion—he has neglected to show by what 
process a permanently higher range of 
prices can be maintained here than on the 
continent, so long as we employ the same 
medium of value. He has spoken of the 
currency as finally settled in 1819, where- 
as it was tampered with by a change in 
the one-pound note act in 1822, and again 
in 1826; and whereas there is a tampering 
with the currency constantly going on, by 
means of Exchequer bills ; every manceuvre 
in which, upon a large scale is, as regards 
the commerce of the country, a virtual alter- 
ation of thestandard during the period of its 
operation. Neither has he explained to the 
House why he and his colleagues have kept 
the large measure for their salaries, after 
giving a small measure to the public which 
pays them. I have brought on this mo- 
tion, and, I fear, wearied the House, from 
a strong feeling that such was my duty. 
My friends and supporters are of opinion 
that it is useless to press it. I shall there- 
fore withdraw the proposition, reserving to 
myself the power of renewing it at some 
more convenient opportunity. 
The motion was then withdrawn, 





Preston BorouGu Etecrion Br11.] 
Mr. Stanley moved for leave to bring in a 
bill to regulate the taking the poll at 
elections for Preston. At present it was im- 
possible, that all the inhabitants could be 
polled. His object was, to supply a specific 
remedy to this evil. He did not mean to 
press it at present, but only to ask leave 
to bring it in, and have it printed, in order 
to submit it to the parties most interested. 

Mr. J. Wood said, that heand hishon. col- 
league were fully agreed upon the subject. 
The suffrage at Preston was very extensive, 
and many voters, in consequence of the 
custom adopted, were unable to come up 
to the poll. The intended bill was no in- 
novation : it was founded upon two bills, 
one im force in Ireland, and another in 
Westminster. Instead of circumscribing 





the rights of the electors, it would increase 
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them; because every voter would be ena- 
bled to tender his vote within the time 
limited by law. 

Mr. Hume enforced the priciple of elec- 
tion by ballot. 

Mr. N. Calvert hoped never to see the 
day when that demoralizing principle 
should be introduced into elections [loud 
cheers]. The lower order of voters must 
necessarily be influenced, when few, by 
bribery, and when numerous by cajolery 
of some sort or other. Their only remedy, 
in cases of ballot, would be hypocrisy, 
promising the vote one way and giving 
it another. 

Mr. Monck thought the suggestion en- 
titled to consideration. 

Mr. P. Thompson said, it was much 
more easy to make assertions, than it was 
to meet one argument by another. The ar- 
gument of the hon. member for Aberdeen 
was, that the exercise of undue influence 
would be prevented by a system of ballot ; 
and the member for Hertfordshire met 
this by hoping that he might never live to 
see the day when such a system would 
prevail. The surest way to prevent the 
exercise of bad passions, worse than hy- 
pocrisy, was to take away the occasion of 
calling those bad passions into operation, 
and leaving the voter to the exercise of his 
own free will; which, in the case of the 
poor, could only be properly effected by 
ballot. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald contended, from the 
example of those countries where the mode 
of election was by ballot, that such a mode 
was not free from influetice, and by no 
means favourable to liberty. 

Lord Rancliffe said, that he knew that 
many of the voters of Nottingham had 
been deterred from coming to the poll by 
the fear of losing their places. 

Mr. Warburton thought the suggestion 
worthy of consideration. 

Mr. Stuart-Wortley recommended the 
leaving the matter to the general measure 
which was in the hands of a noble lord. 

Mr. A. Dawson saw no reason why a 
man voting by ballot should not declare 
for whom he voted. The principle was 
said to be unfavourable to liberty ; but 
let the House look to America, where 
every man voted according to his consci- 
ence, without bribery, alehouses, or the 
120,000/. which was lately spent upon an 
election for Yorkshire. 

Sir C. Forbes said, that in all elections 
an allowance of from twenty to twenty- 
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five per cent was made for votes promised, 
but not given. It was quite ridiculous for 
the advocates of the present system to 
complain of the demoralizing tendency of 
elections by ballot. He objected not to 
reform, but to this pettifogging mode of 
effecting it; it did not go at once to the 
root of the evil. He should like to see 
every member, on entering the House, 
compelled, under the pains of perjury, to 
swear that he had not obtained his seat by 
corrupt means. 
Leave was given to bring in the bill. 
—_—_—_—_—_ 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Thursday, June 14. 


Satz or Game Briu.] The Marquis 
of Salisbury moved the third reading of 
the bill for authorising the Sale of Game. 

The Earl of Rosebery did not rise to 
oppose the bill, though he thought their 
lordships had lately rejected a better bill ; 
but to explain that, it would be of no use 
to extend its provisions to Scotland. In 
that country, there already existed a law, 
which authorised duly qualified persons to 
sell game. 

The Earl of Winchilsea opposed the 
bill, on the ground that it would grant 
facilities to poachers, and that it was un- 
just to limit the power of selling game to 
qualified individuals. He moved that it 
be read a third time that day three months. 

Upon the question, “that this bill be 
now read a third time ;” the numbers were : 
—Not-contents 32, Proxies 15; Total 
47: Contents 31, Proxies 13; Total 
44; Majority against the bill 3. Upon 
the second question, that the words “ this 
day three months” be inserted, the num- 
bers were :—Not-contents 54; Contents 
38 ; Majority against the bill 16, 

SSS 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, June 18. 


Corn Trave.] Mr. Canning rose for 
the purpose of giving notice for to-morrow 
of a motion on the subject of the Corn- 
trade. He said, he was prepared, on the 
part of his majesty’s government, to sub- 
mit toa committee of the whole House 
certain resolutions relative to the Corn- 
laws; but the course he should pursue 
must, in a great degree, depend upon the 
course which the hon. member for Essex 
meant to pursue with respect to his motion. 
If the hon, member meant to persevere in 
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his motion to-night, then it was probable 
that he (Mr. Canning) would have an op- 
portunity of proposing his resolutions by 
way of amendment to the hon. member's 
motion; but this must entirely depend 
upon the turn which the discussion should 
take. 

Mr. F. Lewis implored the House not 
to lose a moment in considering this great 
question. It was not right that they 
should delay altering the appalling posi- 
tion in which the country was placed by 
the failure of the late bill. 


Mr. Western observed, that nothing had | 


occurred to induce him to alter the course 
which he proposed to pursue. His inten- 


tion was, to propose a committee of the | 
whole House, to consider of the acts of | 
1815 and 1822, respecting the Corn- | 


trade. 

The House having accordingly resolved 
itself into the said committee, 

Mr. Western said, he should confine 
himself to a very few observations in sub. 
mitting his first resolution. It should be 
observed, that he had given his notice ten 
days ago. He had, upon giving that 
notice, shortly explained the object he had 
in view, and it was really confined to a 
simple proposition; namely, to remove 
the suspensive clause from the Corn-bill 
of 1822, and allow all its other provisions 
to come into full operation. It was ne- 
cessary to recollect, that in 1822 there 
was a committee appointed, to take into 
consideration the distresses under which 
the agricultural interest were labouring ; 
that committee sat for months. The late 
lord Londonderry attended it with patience 
and perseverance; and he afterwards in- 
troduced this act to regulate the introduc- 
tion of foreign corn. It might appear 
that he (Mr. Western) was acting incon- 
sistently, in now proposing to bring into 
operation anfact, the passing of which he 
strenuously opposed in 1822. But this 
seeming inconsistency was easily explained, 
by stating that he opposed it as versus the 
bill of 1815. He preferred the act of 
1815, as it gave a more decided protection 
to the grower, than that of 1822; and 
because he thought it extraordinary, on 
the part of the House, to diminish the 
price of agricultural produce, at a period 
when the agriculturists were labouring 
under the greatest distress. Well, the 


act did pass, and it appeared strange to 
him, that there should be inserted in it 
the clause to which he alluded—a clause 
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which, in effect, prevented its coming at 
all into operation, save upon a contin- 
gency, which nobody foresaw, and which, 
im fact, had never come to pass. . Five 
| years had elapsed, and during that time 
| the price of wheat had never risen to 80s, 
| By the act of 1815, wheat could not be 
| imported until the home price was 80s. ; 
| by the act of 1822, the importation price 
| was 70s. with a duty of 12s, and an addi- 
tional duty of 5s. under certain circum- 
stances. The hon. member proceeded to 
| show the gradual reductions to be made in 
| the duty as the price rose to and above 
| 80s., and went on to observe, that he 
_could not anticipate any objection to a 
motion, on his part, to allow the measure 
of 1822, supported as it had been by the 
right hon. gentleman opposite, to come 
| into operation, Some hon. members ob- 
jected to his plan, on the ground that if 
corn rose to 70s. we should incur the 
danger of having the country inundated 
with foreign corn. He maintained, that 
no danger of that kind was to be appre- 
hended. The price, according to the last 
returns, was 58s.; but since that period 





he understood from a friend, whose letter 
he held in his hand, that there had been a 
rise of 3s. or 4s. This, it was said, was 
caused by the late bill having been lost in 
another place [hear, hear!]. Though 
this was the case, still there was no fear 
of a great rise of prices; on the contrary, 
the promise which we had of an abundant 
harvest was calculated to keep them 








down. Besides, it should be recollected, 
that wheat rose 3s. or 4s. upon the intro- 
duction of the right hon. gentleman’s bill 
a few weeks ago, and that circumstance 
caused an alarm in the public mind. 
When prices were at 67s. it was stated, 
that we were comfortable and happy. 
But now that prices were at 58s., alarm 
was said to be spread abroad in all quar- 
ters. The fact was, that with the differ- 
ent variations in the value of our currency 
at different times, it was extremely diffi- 
cult to legislate at all with respect to corn. 
But they were compelled to do what they 
thought best for the interests as well of 
the agriculturists as of the community at 
large. All he asked at present was, that 
an act which had stood on the Statute- 
book for five years—an act which had 
been passed by that House upon the 
serious recommendation of a committee— 
should have a fair trial. It might be said, 
that ministers would have the power of 
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preventing corn from becoming dear by an 
order in council. He did not fear that, if 
this power was given to ministers, they 
would use it otherwise than discreetly and 
cautiously. But that was not the ques- 
tion. It was the duty of parliament to 
provide, as far as in them lay, against the 
necessity of resorting to such measures, 
unless at times of unforeseen and pressing 
necessity. He maintained that, if his 
measure was adopted, such a necessity 
would be obviated. Upon the various 
occasions that the Corn-laws had been 
brought under discussion, he had taken 
a lively interest in them. He had never 
looked upon this as a personal or a party 
question, and had never taken any part 
upon it upon private or party considera- 
tions. He had always felt that this coun- 
try should put an obligation upon itself, 
and provide sufficient food for its inhabit- 
ants ; as he was perfectly sure it could do 
with industry, attention, and management, 
instead of relying upon foreign countries 
for our supplies. Tuis was the wisdom 
and the policy of some of our wisest legis- 
lators and statesmen; and never had the 
doctrine been more ably and eloquently 
enforced than by the right hon. gentle- 
man opposite. He looked upon the act 
of 1815 as a perfect settling of the Corn- 
question; and he was sure that it was 
viewed in the same light by ministers, by 
the House, and by the country at large; 
and, therefore, he opposed the act of 
1822, because he considered it to be an 
invasion of that settlement, and a breach 
of public confidence-—The hon. member 
concluded by moving the following reso- 
lution : 

“That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mission, that so much of the Act of the 
urd Geo. 4th cap. 60, relating to the im- 





portation of corn, as renders the provisions | 


of those acts dependent on the admission | 


of foreign wheat for home consumption, 
under the provisions of the Act of the 55th 
Geo. 3rd, cap. 26, should be repealed. 

“‘ That the Scale of Prices at which the 
home consumption of Foreign Corn, Meal, 
Wheat, or Flour, is admitted by the said 
Act of the 55th of Geo. 3rd, shall cease 
and determine; and that henceforth all 
and every the provisions of the said Act of 
the 3rd Geo. 4th shall be in force the same 
as if they had not been made dependent 
upon the admission of Foreign Wheat for 
home consumption under the said Act of 
the 55th Geo, 3rd.” 
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Mr, Canning rose and said: — Sir, the 
first observation I shall make upon the 
speech of the hon. member is, that I con- 
sider the tone and manner with which he 
has introduced his motion exactly suited 
to the discussion of a great question in- 
volving so deeply the interests as well of 
the agriculturists as of the community at 
large. I beg to assure the hon. member, 
that I shall address myself to the question 
in the same spirit; and whatever may be 
the future opinion I may feel it right, in 
justice to myself, to others, and to the 
king’s government, to express, I shall 
abstain from all allusion to what may have 
taken place. This, however, I will say, 
not because I do not feel the provocation, 
but because I do not think this the most 
proper time for doing so. I can conceive 
no species of faction more inexcusable, 
more blameable, or more wicked, than that 
which would make a subject touching the 
vital interests, and involving the prosperity 
of the whole community, a ground for 
exciting party feelings, or exasperating 
political animosities [cheers]. Sir, the 
next observation I have to make is, that 
the proposition of the hon. gentleman is 
one to which, as he has laid it down, I 
cannot entirely accede, and which I think, 
even according to his own view of the 
subject, and the reasons he has given for 
its adoption, is one he cannot hope to see 
carried into effect. I do not think that 
his proposition is one at all calculated to 
meet those circumstances of the country, 
which he seems to think render some 
proposition necessary, and which he also 
supposes call for the adoption of his par- 
ticular resolution. His reasons seem to 
me to amount to this—that as the old corn 
bill, I mean that which was first passed, 
has introduced a system, that every one 
agrees requires alteration ; and as the bill 
that has lately passed this House, and 
which would have afforded the required 
alteration, has, through no fault of ours, 
been lost in another place, we should now 
turn to account‘another bill passed some few 
years since ; which bill, however, he is forced 
at the same time to acknowledge, possesses 
so many defects in principle, that it has 
never been brought into operation; and 
which contains among others that clause 
which I will call the deterring clause, 
namely, that which prevented the imtro- 
duction into our markets of foreign wheat, 
until our own wheat had attained the price 
of 80s,—a clause which was no better than 
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a bugbear, and which utterly prevented ‘ agree to the substitution of 70s. for 62s. 
that bill from being efficient and operative. but also, whether the more matured de- 
I admit, Sir, that there are circumstances cision of this House shall be abandoned, 
in the country, such as require some inter- | and whether we shall withdraw our support 
position of the legislature; but I do think | from those principles on which that de- 
that the hon. gentleman is asking too | cision was founded, for no other reason 
much of this branch of the legislature, | than that those principles have not been 
when he desires the committee to consider | fortunate enough to meet with appro- 
of some proceeding to meet those circum- | bation elsewhere? Yet, such is the con- 
stances; and in entering upon that con- | duct which the hon. gentleman wishes us 
sideration, to retract their latest and most | to pursue; and without any arguments 
mature deliberation, and to adopt a bill | to shew the incorrectness of the conclu- 
which has always been acknowledged to | sions to which we then arrived, he calls 
be defective, rather than resort to the | upon us to abandon what we have done, 
principles at least of that measure, which, | and to retract the deliberate decision we 
as it seems to me, has been unmeritedly have lately made— to disclaim all we have 
thrown aside. Who, I ask, Sir, in the | been before deciaring necessary—in short, 
course of the last discussion upon the | to go back to the principle of prohibition. 
state of the Corn-laws, ever once proposed | I do not say that the hon. gentleman has 
to act even upon the principle of the bill | been unable to make his propositions clear 
of 1822? None. None, at least, without | to the House from the want of capacity in 
a material alteration in the provisions of | himself. I do not say that it is from want 
that act, which, from its known deficiencies, | of ability, or of knowledge, or of experience 
has been a dead letter from the very date | (all of which he possesses), that he has 
of its enactment. In making his proposi- | not succeeded in furnishing the House 
tion, the hon. gentleman has assumed it | with a single reason for the course he 
to be necessary, upon other considerations | requires us to pursue. Perhaps, that he 
besides those to which I have alluded. | has not done so is more to be attributed to 
But even there his reasoning seems to me | the nature of his proposition itself, than to 
equally inconclusive. He says, that the; any other circumstance. I agree, Sir, 
House of Commons have lately passed a/ with the hon. gentleman, that something 
bill, in which 62s. was stated as the re-| is necessary to be done; but the rule I 
munerating price ; that that bill, without | should lay down upon the subject is a very 
any fault of ours, and, be it observed too, | plain one. As, I presume, the House of 
without any impeachment of the principle | Commons is not so reduced as to abjure 
of the bill itself, has been rejected else-| what its members have declared to be 
where, in consequence of which, a diffi- | necessary principles, to rescind their de- 
culty has arisen, and an alarm has been | liberate resolutions, and to throw away as 
created throughout the country—ergo, as | waste paper that bill which they have so 
the difficulty exists, it must be removed, | much, and so carefully considered, merely 
and as alarm has been created, it must be | because in a certain assembly, which, for 
pacified; and the difficulty and the alarm | many reasons, is entitled to our respect, 
both being caused by the high price of they did not happen to be entertained 
corn, he proposes to. remove the one, | with that courtesy which might have been 
and to pacify the other, by destroying the | expected, but were made the subject of 
remunerating price of 62s., and by re- | an amendment, which not merely went to 








turning to the price of 70s., which it was | 
our object lately to diminish [hear ! and a | 
laugh]. It is really impossible to establish 
any other proposition than that which I 
have just stated, as the consequence of his 
arguments. The hon. gentleman ought 
not also to have lost sight of the cireum- 
stance, that in the recent discussions in 
this House upon the subject of the Corn- 
laws, it was not only the price, but the 
principle, which came under consideration ; 
and the question, therefore, which we have 
to consider is, not only whether we can 








rescind what we had enacted, but to intro- 
duce principles, that, besides being new, 
were positively contrary to what we had 
determined to be necessary. Let the 
House themselves feel this as they may. 
If there be a single spark of pride or of 
shame in it, they will not submit to it. 
While, however, on one hand, I should 
say that we ought not to submit to 
change our opinions, and. to abandon our 
principles, without being satisfied. that we 
were mistaken, yet I should most sincerely 
wish, on the other, that the bill which I 
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now propose to introduce should be as 
little liable as possible to any objections 
that may throw impediments in the way 
of its being passed. 1 should, therefore, 
lay down as a rule to guide us in framing 
a new bill, that it should not, if possible, 
run counter to any thing which we have 
reason to believe will occasion its loss in 
another place. While, therefore, on the 
one hand, I do not wish that we should 
yield one tittle of our privileges, so, on the 
other, I am not desirous that this period 
of the session should pass without our 
enacting a measure that may produce 
some practical good. That such a mea- 
sure should be perfect is more than can 
possibly be expected; but something is 
necessary to be done at once; and time 
enough will then remain fully to consider 
the alterations that may afterwards be 
deemed necessary. The first rule, there- 
fore, that I would adopt, should be to do 
nothing that may ensure contradiction 
elsewhere ; and secondly, that we should 
do no more than is absolutely necessary 
at the present moment ; since, after what 
has passed here, and in the other house 
of parliament, every body must be satis- 
fied, that, in the next session, the whole 
subject must be fully re-considered. The 
third rule I would establish is, that con- 
ceding every thing that may fairly be re- 
quired from us, we should begin with 
spirit whatever we intend to do, and should 
frame our bill on those principles which 
have been concwred in here, and on 
which we have legislated. Now, as far 
as we have the means of knowing, the 
principle of the bill we have already pass- 
ed has not been touched. Indeed, that 
bill, when it was discussed in the other 
House upon principle, passed its second 
reading by a large majority. The imme- 
diate evil against which we have to pro- 
vide is, the alarm that the loss of that 
bill has occasioned—an alarm which, if 
the statements of some hon. gentlemen 
are not exaggerated, must be very con- 
siderable. If the alarm is not great now, 
I trust most sincerely, that the minds of 
men will not become more excited, and, 
at least, that the amount of evil may not 
be exaggerated. I know that if alarm 
does at present exist, we have great reason 
to fear that it may be made the subject 
of exaggeration; for the period at which 
such an alarm is likely to be the greatest, 
is between the present time and that of 
the coming in of the following harvest ; 
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in other words, between the expenditure 
of the stock in hand, and the period of 
obtaining the new supply. At this mo- 
ment I am happy to say, that, from all 
the accounts we have received, there is 
every reason to believe, that no ground 
for alarm exists; for the harvest promises 
to be most abundant: but, notwithstand- 
ing this, I understand there is an appre- 
hension, that the failure of the bill which 
lately passed this House may create an 
alarm which may be much exaggerated, 
if the report should be spread abroad, 
that nothing is intended to be done by 
parliament. Now, it does so happen, 
that, by the natural operation of the bill 
(for the minds of men were, in some de- 
gree, prepared to expect that it would 
pass into a law), a great quantity of 
foreign corn has been introduced into the 
country; and there are, at this moment, 
about five hundred and sixty thousand 
quarters of foreign corn in the ports of 
England. As these have been brought 
hither on the expectation that their im- 
portation would be sanctioned by law, 
something must be done with them; and, 
as the principle of the bill that passed 
this House, has not been impeached in 
the other house of parliament, I feel no 
hesitation in making a proposition on the 
subject. I propose, then, that these five 
hundred and sixty thousand quarters of 
foreign corn, now in bond in this country, 
should be let out, not by an act of the 
government (for greatly as the hon. gentle- 
man fears the exercise of such a power on 
the part of the government, I assure him 
that he is not more unwilling to confer 
such a power than we are to exercise it), 
but that they should come out under the 
provisions of the bill now before the 
House. To that part of the bill there 
was no objection in the other house of 
parliament ; and therefore it is that I now 
propose, that the quantity of corn in 
warehouse in this country, or which may 
be brought into warehouse here before the 
Ist of July, shall be allowed to come out, 
under such restrictions and regulations, 
both with respect to price and duty, as 
would have been in existence, had the bill 
which passed this House assumed the 
authority of a law. To that purpose, at 
least, the bill may be supposed to have 
passed into a law; since that part of its 
provisions was not objected to in the other 
House. The point which impeded the 
passing of the bill was quite of another 
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description. 
that, with respect to the regulations on 
which foreign corn was to have been im- 
ported hereafter, an amendment was pro- 
posed and negatived. I state this with 
the view of showing, that, in what I pro- 
pose we should do with reference to 
bonded corn, we shall not be running the 
risk of engaging in a conflict with the 
other House—a conflict which I should 
extremely deprecate.—The only other 
point to which I wish to allude, is with 
reference to another species of corn, very 
small in its amount; but, with respect to 
the importation of which there are peculiar 
circumstances of favour—I mean the corn 
of Canada, for the shipping of which pre- 
patations have already been made, and 


tor which bills have been transmitted here, | 


on the faith that such corn might legally 
be imported. This is the only proposition 
which, under present circumstances, the 
government think proper to submit to the 
House. My first proposition is, to let 
loose the corn now in bond, by the opera- 
tion of the principles of the bill itself; 
and then to let in, under the same re- 
strictions, the corn of Canada, which has 
been shipped on the faith of the bill. To 
neither of these parts of the bill was the 
smallest objection made in the House of 
Lords; and the amendment which lost 
the bill was, as far as I understand the 
matter, one which did not touch them in 
the least. In proposing them, Sir, for the 
consideration of this committee, I am, 
therefore, doing that which will not bring 
us within the risk of a conflict with the 
other House, since the principles on which 
I now wish to act are these-that met with 
no objection, and were, in fact, adopted 
from us. This act of legislation is, how- 
ever, but temporary in its nature; as I 
propose it shall last no longer than the Ist 
of May in the following year. I shall do 
this for the purpose of insuring the early 
attention of parliament to a subject which 
I cannot but consider of vital importance. 
It is my earnest wish that one of the first 
acts of the legislature, in the ensuing year, 
may be, to reconsider the act of the pre- 
sent session; and, by the experience we 
shall then have had, I think we shall pos- 
sess the best means of entering on that 
re-consideration. 
tleman and myself there is a wide prac- 
tical difference. I propose that, in cases 


of emergency, a quantity of foreign corn, 
to a limited extent, shall be admitted in¢o 





At the same time I believe, ; the market here. 





Between the hon. gen- | 
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I say, “to a limited 
extent,” because I have no desire to alarm 
the agriculturists; and I, therefore, limit 
the extent of corn thus to be rendered 
admissible, to that which is now in ware- 
house in this country, or which may have 
been shipped on the faith of the bill that 
passed this House. The price at which 
I propose it shall be admissible is 62s. ; 
and I adopt the scale of price and of duty 
from that bill, the principle of which was 
not opposed in the House of Lords; but 


| L restrict the operation of that principle, 


by confining it to that corn which is now 
in bond here, or which has been shipped 
from Canada, and for which bills have 
been drawn and accepted. The hon. 
gentleman, on the contrary, proposes to 
get rid of the principle of the bill passed 
in this House in the present session, and 
to treat it as if every part of it had been 
rejected in the other House, resorting to 
70s. as the minimum price at which the 
people of England are to be relieved from 
the pressure of the high price of corn, by 
the importation of foreign grain. The 
practical difference, therefore, between the 
hon. gentleman and myself is considerable ; 
and I confess that I do not think the 
House can hesitate in agreeing with ine, 
that the proposition I have submitted is 
that which ought to be adopted. I do 
not think the hon. gentleman will find 
the circumstances of the times to be such, 
that his measure, even if carried, will be 
conceived to be one which ought to be 
fastened permanently on the country. All 
I ask is, that parliament should meet a 
present, or, at least, a probably approach- 
ing evil; reserving to itself the right of 
discussion upon the framing of a perma- 
nent measure, which, for the honour of 
parliament, and for the advantage of the 
people of this country, I trust may pass 
into a law, and be finally settled in the 
next session. I have now, Sir, only to 
move, “That it is the opinion of this 
Committee, that any sort of Corn, Grain, 
Meal, or Flour, the produce of Foreign 
Countries, and now in Warehouse, in the 
United Kingdom, or which may be report- 
ed to be Warehoused, on or before the Ist 
of July next, shall be admissible for home 


| use at any time before the Ist of May, 


1828, upon payment of the Duties follow- 
ing.” [These were the Duties imposed 
by the Bill of the present session, passed 
by the Commons]. 

Mr, Peelsaid, that the only circumstance 
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underwhich he could be induced to give his | understood to be the real object of the 
vote in favour of the proposition of the hon. | bill, and to remedy a defect which he 
member for Essex, would have been the be- | thought he perceived in it. I believe that 
lief that it was the determination of govern- | he made his proposition on a misconstruc- 
ment not to introduce any other measure | tion of what had passed between my right 
during the present session. Had that | hon. friend (Mr. Huskisson) and himself ; 
been the case, he should have considered | and that, when he made his suggestion, he 





the proposition of the hon. gentleman as 
one which was calculated to amend a great 
blot in the existing system of the law; 
and although he was not satisfied with it, 
and although he believed that it went to 
establish a principle which ought not to be 
established, he should have preferred it to 
the present state of the law ; as he thought 
it impossible to retain in actual operation 
a law which prohibited the importation of 
foreign corn, until the produce of our own 
country, had risen as high as 80s. Had 
no other proposition been made to the 
House, he should have voted for that of 
the hon. gentleman, because he conceiv- 
ed some change in the present system ab- 
solutely necessary: but as the amendment 
proposed by his right hon. friend was 
founded on the bill which had passed that | 
House, he preferred it to the partial pro- 
position of the hon. gentleman ; and there- 
fore, not only on the ground of consistency, | 
but because he preferred his right hon. | 





really thought the suggestion was not 
dissented from by that right hon. gentle- 
man. I say I believe this, because, if 
the noble duke intended to have made that 
amendment the means of an opposition to 
the government, I do think that I should 
have heard of it previously ; and that the 
first intimation I had of the amendment 
would not have been on the morning of 
the day after that on which he had carried 
it.” The right hon. gentleman then pro- 
ceeded to comment on the claim which 
the chancellor of the Exchequer had set 
up for the privileges of the House of Com- 
mons; and observed, that while his right 
hon. friend claimed for that House the 
full and free exercise of its privileges, they 
ought to give equal freedom to the other. 
However, so anxious was he to avoid say- 
ing anything that might produce acrimo- 
nious feelings, that he should abstain from 
making any further observations upon 
that part of the subject, and should con- 


friend’s amendment, he should vote for | fine himself entirely to the discussion of 
it. He should follow the example of his , the question immediately before them. On 
right hon. friend, in not mixing up with: that question the course he should adopt 
this discussion matter which was really | was taken up with no other consideration 
foreign to it. At least such had been the _ than what he believed to be for the per- 
rule which his right hon. friend had Jaid | manent interest of the people of this 
down at the commencement of his speech, | country. He must, however, remind the 
but which, no doubt unintentionally, he House, when they objected to the opinions 
had, in some parts of it, violated. It was: of others upon this bill, that they them- 
his opinion, that no more unwise course | selves had deemed it necessary to make 
could be pursued by any party, than to alterations in the bill since its first in- 
connect political questions of any sort with troduction. He was sorry to hear that 








the question of the Corn-laws,* which | 
ought to be discussed independently of any | 
other matter. “If,” continued the right 
hon. gentleman “any gentleman should 
think that the amendment proposed by 
my noble friend, the duke of Wellington, 
in the House of Lords, was connected 
with any purpose of a political nature, 
or still less with any purposes of party 
faction, I declare, upon my honour, that 
I believe such an impression to be totally 
erroneous. I believe that my noble friend, 
having supported government in the early 
stages of the bill, and having voted for 
its second reading, when its principles was 
discussed, proposed his amendment with a 
sincere desire to promote that which he 
VOL, XVII, 


what was to be done now was to be only 
a temporary measure. He wished that it 
had been thought possible to have in- 
troduced, at this time, a Corn-bill in such 
a form as would enable them to render it 
permanent, and that the right hon. gentle- 
man had not taken the amendment to 
have been so important as to destroy the 
bill. The amendment might have been 
important enough to prevent the govern- 
ment from carrying the bill, so amended, 
through the House of Lords ; but he would 
ask, whether it was sv much so as to pre- 
vent the right hon. gentleman from doing 
that which might have amounted to an 
honourable compromise between the two 
Houses? He thought that such was the 
2U 
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importance of the discussion that was to 
decide the price of corn, and to settle the 
question between landlord and tenant, that 
even if the session should be protracted to 
the end of July, he should think the time 
was well consumed in finally disposing of 
the subject. He thought it would be in- 
finitely better, both for the agriculturist 
and manufacturer, if between those two, 
as between the two Houses of parliament, 
an honourable compromise could be effect- 
ed. He was not the advocate of one or 
the other ; and he thought that those per- 
sons shewed the greatest wisdom, who 
manifested no particular or exclusive par- 
tiality for cither ; especially as he believed 
each of those classes would best promote 
its own interest, bv shewing respect to the | 
wishes and interest of the other. On the, 
ground of his own consistency, but, beyond | 
that, on the ground of the preference he | 
really entertained for the amendment, he | 
should give it his decided support. 
Mr. Whitmore said, that, in rejecting | 
the bill lately presented to them, the lords | 
had manifested greater ignorance than he 
ever before witnessed in any body of 
legislators. He concurred, though with 
some reluctance, in the resolution of the 
right hon. gentleman; and he begged to 
guard himself most distinctly against being 
supposed, by that concurrence, to convey 
an approbation of the temporary measures 
by which it was attempted to palliate the 
evils inherent in the existing system of 
Corn-laws. It was too much that the 
people should be obliged to look to the 
government, year after year, for the supply 
of food. This was the third temporary 
measure of this kind that had been adopt- 
ed ; and he now felt it right to state, that 
if a similar measure should be proposed on 
any future occasion, upon whatever al- | 
leged grounds of expediency, he should | 
give to such a proposition his decided op- | 
position. 
Colonel Wood thought, that both the | 
proposition of the hon. member for Essex | 
and that of the right hon. gentleman, | 
might with perfect propriety be adopted 
by the committee. The proposition of the 
right hon. gentleman was very good, so 
far as it went, but that was not far enough. 
In the event of the country being afflicted 
with a wet harvest, as it was in 1816, the 
admission of six hundred thousand quarters 
would not prevent the price from rising. 
He therefore thought it a very reasonable 
proposition to admit corn when the price 
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should reach 70s. under the operation of 
the act of 1822. 

Mr. Benett did not think that the pro- 
position of the right hon. gentleman was 
called for by the circumstances of the case. 
For his own part, he had no apprehensions 
of a wet season. He rejoiced that the bill 
had been abandoned in the Lords, because 
he objected to its principle. He believed 
that the effect of that bill would have 
been, to diminish employment, by throwing 
out of cultivation a great portion of the 
poor-lands, It appeared to him that the 
only fair principle to be adopted with re- 
spect to the trade in corn, was that of a 
fixed duty, to commence at a price which 
would secure the agriculturists of this 
country from the injury which they must 
sustain, if compelled to compete with 
other nations who did not bear the same 
pressure of taxation. 

Sir J. Newport thought it was impossi- 
ble for the House to entertain the proposi- 
tion of the hon. member for Essex, seeing 
that they had already passed a resolution 
which was equivalent to a repeal of the 
act of 1822. How could that House send 
up to the Lords an amendment of that 
act, when there was at present on their 
lordships’ table an act for its repeal? The 
principle of prohibition, as applied to the 
trade in corn, ought not to be entertained, 
It had been said, that the act of 1822 had 
never come into operation. He rejoiced 
that it had not. That act prevented the 
importation of corn until a famine-price 
was attained ; and then the effect of open- 
ing the ports must have been to inundate 
the country with foreign corn. The coun- 
try had been placed in an embarrassing si- 
tuation, by the manner in which the bill 
agreed to in that House had been treated 
in another place. That, however, was no 
fault of the House of Commons, but of 
those who had attempted to destroy the 
measure, under the guise of amendment. 
Those persons only were to blame who, 
having originated the measure as part of 
the king’s ministers, turned round upon 
the principle which they had sanctioned, 
and, for purposes which he would not at- 
tempt to designate, produced a result 
which was calculated to excite feelings of 
exasperation throughout the country. He 
repeated, that those persons only were to 
be blamed who had carried into the dis- 
cussion of a question connected with the 
supply of the principle article of food of 
the whole population, the principle of hos- 
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tility derived from other sources: for no 
man living could lay his hand on his breast 
and say—knowing the events which had 
recently taken place—that party feelings 
did not enter into the proceedings adopted 
in another place [hear, hear]. Though 
some persons might not view the matter in 
that light, it appeared to him as clear as 
possible, that the case was as he had 
stated. Ifthe House of Commons were to 
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Mr. Baring said, that, in reference to 
the question more immediately before 
them, the measure suggested by govern- 
ment was of a simple and temporary cha- 
racter, and only intended to reach the next 
year, when he hoped parliament could be 
brought to the main consideration of the 
Corn-laws, with that calmness which their 
discussion and adjustment so imperatively 
‘called for. At the same time it was in- 


act upon their privileges, and imitate the | tended, that the temporary measure should 


conduct of another House, the consequence | 
would be, that the people would be ground | 
between the two Houses, and a famine price | 


4 | 
of corn would be produced, unless the ne- | 


cessity of the case should compel the ex- | 
ecutive government, upon its own respon- | 
sibility, to relieve the people from the neg- 
lect of the legislature. Looking to the 
interest of Ireland, which was agricultural, 
and to that of this country, which was 
partly agricultural and partly manufactur- 
ing, he thought the bill which had been 
sent up to the other House a wise measure 
of legislation. The agricultural interest 
was fully protected by it; whilst it afforded 
the greatest relief to the manufacturers. 
Sir E. Knatchbull regretted that the 
proceedings in another place had not been 
commented upon in a manner likely to 
produce that spirit of conciliation which it 
was desirable should prevail between the 
two branches of the legislature. He was 
quite surprised how the right hon. baronet 
could have felt himself justified in resort- 
ing to a strain of almost personal abuse, 
when he alluded to the fate of the other 
bill. For his own part, he should have 
long hesitated before he could have brought 
himself to have treated a political opponent 
in the harsh terms which had been used 
on the present occasion; and this, too, 
after the declaration of the right hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Peel), of the utter impossi- 
bility of the duke of Wellington’s having 
been influenced by party views in propos- 
ing hisamendment. How, then, the right 
hon. baronet could have brought himself 
to have so violently impugned the motives 
of the illustrious duke, and to have done 
so of all days on the 18th of June [cheers], 
the anniversary of his greatest glory, he 
was at a loss to conceive. He could not 
concur in the principle laid down by the 
government in the proposed resolutions, 
but preferred that of the bill of 1822, upon 
which his hon. friend had framed his present 
resolutions ; and for the latter, if pressed 


be in the same spirit, and on the s me 
plan, as that which had already received 
their sanction. There was this advantage 
in adhering to that course, in preference to 
the adoption of a resolution like his hon. 
friend’s (Mr. Western's); namely, that 
they were adhering to a plan which had 
been carried after mature deliberation, in- 
stead of sanctioning at once and crudely 
an entire deviation from it, thereby imply- 
ing that they had been misled, and had 
spent their time idly in their recent de- 
bates upon the general question. He had 
besides, this further objection to the amend- 
ment of his hon. friend—that, by fixing 
the price at 70s. at the close of the sitting 
of parliament, it tended to fetter the dis- 
cretion of ministers during the recess, and 
to compel them to sanction, under all cir- 
cumstances, the prohibition of the importa- 
tion of foreign corn until the higher price 
of 70s. was exceeded in the home market, 
The prevalence of any public belief, that 
the government was so fettered by any 
implied restriction imposed by that House, 
could not fail to be attended by great in- 
convenience, as well as no small share of 
mischief in particular contingencies. View- 
ing the amendment in this light, then, he 
came to the consideration of the propo- 
sition which was broached this night by 
the right hon, gentleman, and which was 
merely affording that House an alternative 
of falling back upon a principle which 
they had already sanctioned, and which 
there was reason to think would meet the 
general satisfaction, notwithstanding the 
fate that had attended a part of their sys- 
tem elsewhere. With reference to that 
plan, he must say, that there never had 
been one submittted to the country which 
had received so large a share of assent. 
There were particular farmers who cer- 
tainly complained that agriculture was not 
sufficiently protected by the late bill; and, 
on the other hand, there were some manu- 
facturers who complained that it would 





to a division, he should certainly vote. 


make the loaf too dear; but, notwithstand. 
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ing these extreme opinions, the general 
understanding, among the soundest and 
most rational thinking men was, that it 
was calculated to do even-handed justice 
to all parties; so far as any bill could be 
experimentally framed for so delicate and 
important an object. He lamented that 
that bill had not succeeded elsewhere ; for 
he had strong objections to any tempo- 
rary measure upon so vital a question. 
This uncertainty upon the final issue of 
such arrangements not merely affected the 
growers and dealers in corn, but every 
other species of human industry in which 
the country was embarked; leaving, in 
the mean time, the buyer and seller, the 
cultivator and the speculator in land, in a 
state of utter ignorance as to the real value 
of their property or contracts. All pur- 
chases and bargains were thereby left un- 
settled and unhinged, and every class of 





society flung, as it were, into conflicting 


’ Interests—one body exclaiming for cheap | 


bread, another calling for an extravagant | 
. ; : an | 
price for their corn, and the public left in | 
a state of doubt, difficulty, and danger. It | 
was with the greatest reluctance, then, that | 
he could give his consent to the suggested | 
temporary measure, not only on account 
of the important interests which must still | 
remain unsettled, but on account of the | 
injurious moral effect which must inevitably | 
attend this putting into incessant collision | 
two of the great classes of the community; | 
who, when excited, were not likely to rea- | 
son very closely upon the real bearings of | 
their respective duties. This moral irrita- | 
tion was as unwise as it was dangerous ; | 
and rather than prolong it by the substi- | 
tution of a temporary measure, he would 
have preferred a prolongation of the sitting 
of parliament, to have a general and per- 
manent measure still discussed, if he could | 
have hoped that such a discussion was | 
likely to be conducted, under existing cir- 
cumstances, with that temper which the 
subject so imperatively demanded. This 
hope, from what had lately passed else- 
where, he could not now rationally enter- 
tain; and therefore he was painfully 
obliged to give up the present expectation 
of having a dispassionate consideration of 
the merits of the Corn-laws, and content 
himself with any safe, temporary measure 
until next year. Asto the noble duke, 
whose name had been so often alluded to 
in the present discussion, he must say, | 
that he felt so sincere a veneration for his 
character, so deep a conviction of the im- 


| 
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mense debt of gratitude which his country 
owed to him, that on any occasion he 
should hesitate before ‘he ventured to pro- 
nounce the slightest opinion to affect his 
integrity or understanding. But, at the 
same time, he could not help saying, that 
when he saw no less than five of the late 
ministers, all of whom had, while in office, 
themselves concurred in and approved of 
the measure which had been passed by 
this House, and sent to the other House— 
when he saw all of them, when out of 
office, turn round and strangle that very 
measure, he could not agree with the right 
hon. member for Oxford, that all this was 
done from an entirely honest feeling : more 
especially as the amendment, by means of 
which they had effected their object, was 
the most foolish and absurd, and the most 
inoperative for any good purpose, that 
ever was proposed to be introduced into 
any bill that ever came before parliament 
[hear, hear!]. That was the true cha- 
racter of the amendment: but he spoke of 
it in these terms, not with any view to re- 
flect upon the individual with whom it 
originated, but to point out the reasons 
which induced him to consent to a tempo- 
rary measure, since a permanent plan could 
not be adopted during the present session. 
If the right hon. member could think that 
such an amendment was introduced from a 
sincere desire to promote the object, with- 
out injuring the principle, of the bill, he 
could only say, that his credulity was 
equal to his candour ; for he could hardly 
conceive how any persons of common 
sense, who were really friendly to the prin- 
ciple and object of the bill, could have pro- 


posed such an amendment, especially if 


they knew what would be the fate of the 
bill, which they must have done; as it 
was to be presumed that they were ac- 
quainted with the privileges of the House 


‘of Commons. The effect of the amend- 


ment was, to throw the whole of the corn 


trade of the country into a state of total 


uncertainty and confusion. He thought 
the right hon. gentleman himself ought to 
have said a few words on the nature, ob- 
ject, and effects of the amendment. Could 
any one shew that the amendment was 
good for any thing, except to throw the 
corn trade into the hands of foreigners ? 
If the object was to give a preference to 
the corn directly imported, over the corn 
in bond, that plan would not have the 
slightest eftect in protecting the agriculture 
of this country; and if it had not that ob- 
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ject, it had no object whatever, unless that 
of destroying the bill. It could not have 
been intended to injure our own shipping, 
and to throw the whole of the corn trade 
into the hands of foreigners; . and, if ,that 
was not the purpose, what could it be, ex- 
cept to get rid of the bill? He repeated, 
that as a protection to agriculture, the 
amendment was the most absurd and in- 
operative that could possibly be conceived ; 
for corn would be warehoused at the Hanse 
towns and Flemish ports, and would come 
into competition with the home-growers 
to the full as much as if it were warehoused 
athome. Tothe foreigner, indeed, nogreater 
or more unexpected boon could have been 
given, than the late amended bill, while 
it conferred not a particle of real advan- 
tage to the home-grower. He was 
astonished that the noble duke could not 
have fancied that the necessary effect of 
his amendment must be, to take the carry- 
ing and warehousing trade out of British 
hands, while the prices were low and as- 
sisted speculation, and yet, when a season 
of distress should arrive, and the price got 
up to 80s., or 90s., then the article would 
be placed under the guidance of other 
hands, and the home-market absolutely left 
to the discretion of the foreigner, just be- 
yond the coniines of British power, who at a 
moment so critical would have a distressed 
population at his mercy, either to cut off 
their supply of a staple article of food, or 
mete it out exactly as he pleased during 
the exigency. Any thing more absurd in 
legislation he could not conceive; and, 
giving great credit to the right hon. mem- 
ber for Oxford for the sincerity of his opi- 
nion on the subject, he must say, that, 
with persons of common sense, he was 
obliged to suppose a perfect consciousness 
in them, of the mischief of the proposal. 
He repeated, that those who had ability to 
understand it, must regard the amendment 
as being of this description. And with 
respect to that very bill, if he had thought 
with the right hon. member for Oxford 
that the amendment proposed elsewhere 
had honest reference to corn, he would 
have preferred having the bill back to that 
House, that they might have had a confer- 
ence on the subject; because, if it were 
to come to reasoning, he was quite sure 
that they would have no difficulty in mak- 
ing even the supporters of the amendment 
understand the absurdity of their owa pro- 
position. He was decidedly of opinion, 
that the country would do better to endure 
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the inconvenience of delay, than legislate 
in haste on so important a question. The 
plan of the hon. member for Essex was 
not calculated either to do credit to the 
House or to benefit the country. 

Mr. Peel said, he was at a loss to re- 
concile the whole tenor of the hon. mem- 
ber’s speech with the declaration with 
which he had prefaced it, of the venera- 
tion which he felt for the illustrious duke, 
and the indelible sense he professed to en- 
tertain of the immense debt of gratitude 
which his country owed him. What vio- 
lence, then, must not the hon. gentleman 
have done to those feelings, when, so soon 
after their expression, he could on the an- 
niversary of the battle of Waterloo, have 
suffered himself to have attempted to cover 
the noble duke with ridicule, for an act 
which he had done in the honest discharge 
of what he felt to be his public duty. He 
conceived it to be no part of his duty, on 
the present occasion, to vindicate the duke 
of Wellington’s clause in the corn bill. 
What he had stated earlier in the evening 
was, that he was prepared to vindicate the 
illustrious person himself from having been. 
actuated by any party feeling in the step 
which he had taken; and this he was pre- 
pared to do, not because the noble duke 
could not have taken any step he pleased 
without his concurrence, but because he 
was on such terms of confidential inter- 
course with him, that he knew the duke 
would not have done a formal political act, 
without at least having apprized him of it, 
were it intended as a party proceeding ; 
and he had never heard of the introduc- 
tion of this clause, until the morning after 
it had been submitted as an amendment. 
But really, when the hon. member thought 
fit to exercise his talents for ridicule, he 
should have taken care that when he 


-meant to heap it upon the noble duke, he 


did not, in an equal portion level it at his 
right hon. friend who sits under him (Mr. 
Huskisson). The history of this proceed- 
ing must, however, be known, to remove 
this attempt to cast obloquy upon a pub- 
lic character who had achieved such glo- 
rious services for his country, and who on 
this day at least, if on no other, ought to 
have been spared the necessity of requiring 
such an explanation. The duke of Wel- 
lington had been a member of a committee 
which had sat to inquire into the price of 
grain for shipment at foreign ports, and 
the price at which it could be imported 
into the home market... The result of that 
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laborious investigation had created—right 
or wrong he was not now to argue—an 
impression on the noble duke’s mind, that 
the warehousing system, as at present 
constituted, gave a power to certain spe- 
culators in the article, so to practise 
upon the averages, as to make them avail- 
able for their speculations in the market. 
And his noble friend’s object in proposing 
the clause was to throw an obstacle in the 
way of such dexterous movements for si- 
nister purposes, and to give a preference 
to corn directly imported in ships, to that 
which had been previously bonded. This 
was not an alteration which introduced 
any new principle ; for in fact it had pre- 
vailed in the construction of the act of 
1791. Why, then, was his noble friend 
to be assailed with ridicule for having re- 
vived a principle which had already re- 
ceived the formal sanction of the legisla- 
ture? The hon. gentleman, he repeated, 
seemed to forget that if ridicule must be 
applied, it equally attached to his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Huskisson) for the indi- 
vidual assent which he had given to a part 
of the alteration. His right hon. friend’s 
Opinion was originally called for by the 
noble duke, on a proposition, that no 
bonded corn should be taken out of the 
warehouses, until the parties who had pre- 
viously bonded theirs had expressed their 
consent. His right hon. friend had very 

roperly objected to such a proposition, 
but had added, that if the prevention were 
merely to extend to the importation of 
foreign corn until the home price was 66s., 
he could have no objection individually, 
though he feared it would be fatal to the 
bill. Now, all the objections of the hon. 
member would apply equally to this altera- 
tion as well as to that of the noble duke. 
His sole object was to vindicate the duke 
of Wellington from the aspersions which 
had been cast upon him. He was ex- 
ceedingly sorry that an individual who had 
acted, as his noble friend had acted, from 
a firm belief that he was not departing 
from the original proposition of the clause, 
should have met with such treatment. 
His noble friend might naturally have sup- 
posed, that a similar mode of proceeding 
might be taken with respect to this mea- 
sure, as had been taken, under precisely 
similar circumstances, with respect to the 
Canada Corn-bill. He was quite sure 
that his noble friend acted under the im- 
pression, that though the bill might be re- 
jected, yet the country might have the be- 
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subject. His noble friend did vote in fa- 
vour of the principle of the bill, and he 
had not attempted to violate the ag 
of it. He believed that his noble friend 
had acted throughout with that fair deal- 
ing, and with that singleness of heart, 
for which he was as much distinguished, 
as for those great and glorious military 
achievements, which had spread such 
lustre over the arms of this country. 

Mr. Baring said, it had been with the 
most unfeigned reluctance that he had 
felt himself compelled to speak of the no- 
ble duke, whose great qualities he was 
quite as ready to acknowledge, as the 
right hon. gentleman could possibly be. 
For his own part, he perfectly believed, 
that the noble duke had been misled by 
persons who were much more cunning and 
artful than he was. He must also add, 
that he did not think it quite fair, that 
the discussion of the question before the 
House should be obstructed, merely be- 
cause that day was the anniversary of the 
battle of Waterloo. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that he had to beg 
the indulgence of the House in the per- 
formance of a very painful but imperative 
duty. He certainly could have wished 
that honourable members had confined 
themselves to the motion before the House, 
and that the discussion had not taken the 
turn which it had taken. His right hon. 
friend the member for Oxford, had said, 
that the ridicule and blame which had 
been lavished upon the amendment of his 
noble friend attached in an equal degree 
to him (Mr. Huskisson) as it attached to 
his noble friend. He would tell his right 
hon, friend, that however great that ridi- 
cule might have been, he would rather 
have borne with it, had it been twenty 
times as great, than that the amendment 
should have received the sanction of that 
House, and worked all the mischief, all 
the disadvantages, and all the distress, 
which it must inevitably have produced. 
At the same time, however, he must deny 
that any part of that ridicule attached to 
him. He was answerable neither for the 
merits nor the demerits of that amendment. 
It had been said, that he had suggested 
the amendment; but it was quite clear 
that the noble duke had entirely mistaken 
the suggestion which he had made to him ; 
aud, as certain documents connected with 
this subject had been alluded to there and 
elsewhere, he hoped the House would al- 
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low him to read some extracts, which 
would put the matter in a clearer light 
than it had yet appeared in. At a late 
hour on the night of the 24th of last 
month, on the eve of the day for which 
the corn bill stood committed in the 
House of Lords, he received from his no- 
ble friend a private communication, which 
he would now read to the House: 
‘* London, May 24, 1827. 

“My dear Huskisson: I beg you to 
look at the enclosed clause, and let me 
know whether you have any objection to 
its being inserted in the Corn-bill, after 
the clause permitting the entry. In my 
opinion, it will tend to diminish the ap- 
prehensions entertained, that the system 
of warehousing may be for the purpose 
of facilitating and ensuring the results 
of frauds in the averages; and will tend 
to induce some to vote for the bill who 
would otherwise vote against it. Let me 
have your answer as soon as you can. 
Eyer yours, most sincerely, 

“ WELLINGTON.” 

The clause which his noble friend in- 
closed ran as follows :— 

“¢ Provided always, that no corn shall be 
entered for home consumption from any 
warehouse in any port or place in this 
kingdom, previous to the entry for home 
consumption, or to the exportation of every 
other portion or portions of corn previously 
lodged in warehouse, in such port or place ; 
without the consent in writing, under the 
hand and seal of the proprietor of such 
last-mentioned corn, so long as the average 
price of corn within this kingdom, as settled 
by virtue of this act, shall be less than 70s. 
a quarter.” 

He wrote an answer to this letter of his 
noble friend that same night, which he 
believed his noble friend received early the 
next morning. In replying to the letter 
which he thus received, he could assure 
the House, that he communicated with the 
noble duke in the same spirit in which 
one colleague would communicate with 
another ; for in such relation he still sup- 
posed himself to stand with his noble friend, 
as far as that bill was concerned. He did 
not even keep a copy of the letter which 
he wrote, and he had to thank his noble 
friend for the copy of it which he now held 
in his hand. This letter had been the 
cause of all the misapprehension which 
had taken place, and he must, therefore, 
beg to trespass on the House by reading 
It i . 
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“ Somerset-place, May 24, 1827. 

“ My dear Duke; I should certainly be 
disposed to acquiesce in any reasonable 
concession which would conciliate some of 
those who object to the Corn bill in the 
House of Lords, without risking the loss 
of the measure when sent back to our 
House. 

“TI cannot take upon myself to say, 
whether the proviso, which I return, would 
be open to this objection. On other 
grounds, I am afraid you would find great 
practical difficulties in the execution of the 
proposed measure. 

“It would give, as I understand it, the 
power to any one proprietor of foreign 
corn, in any port, to lay a veto upon the 
sale of all corn warehoused subsequent to 
his in that port, until the price reached 
70s. 

‘This would put it in the power of one 
individual, by reserving a quantity, how- 
ever small, of o/d corn, to stop any sale 
below 70s. as effectually as it could be 
stopped by a positive prohibition under 
that price. 

“‘ Supposing this objection removed, 
how, at any of the great ports, can you 
hope to get the consent in writing of eve 
proprietor? I have no doubt, that the 
corn now warehoused in London is the 
property of at least five hundred firms or 
individuals, some living in London, some 
in different parts of England, some abroad. 
This corn, whilst in bond, is every day 
changing hands. How can it be satisfac- 
torily certified to the Custom-house that 
all the consents have been obtained; or 
how is any party to set about procuring 
them all, or to know when he has accom- 
plished it ? 

“There are other difficulties of detail 
which occur to me. For instance, a party 
who cannot fulfil the conditions in the 
port of London, may not find any difficulty 
in doing so at Rochester, because of corn 

reviously bonded at the latter port there 
is none. In that case, the London owner 
may either remove his corn to Rochester, 
or import fresh corn from the continent 
into that port, and the law would be dif- 
ferent in different ports, though possibly 
very near to one another. 
“‘ Had your proposal been, that no corn 
bonded after the passing of the present 
Bill should be allowed to be entered for 
home consumption till the average price 
had reached 66s., and that thenceforward 





all corn so bonded, or thereafter imported 
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should come under the regulations of the 
Bill, individually I should not object to 
such a proviso. It would ensure that no 
quantity beyond that now in bond should 
be thrown upon the market, unless, in spite 
of that quantity, the price reached a level 
which might fairly be taken as an indica- 
tion of our being in want of a further 
supply from abroad. 

“ But I am afraid that even this 
Amendment would prove fatal to the Bill 
in our House.—I remain, &c. 

““W. Husxisson.” 

Now, what he meant to state was simply 
this,—that, up to the price of 66s., the 
corn now actually locked up should have 
a priority, and that henceforth that and 
all other corn should be under the regula- 
tions of the bill. He had insinuated that 
there were five hundred thousand quarters 
of corn in bond, which corn might be taken 
as the representative of so much British 
capital, much of which had, in all pro- 
bability, been brought here under the 
authority of measures either already taken 
or pledged to be taken, and he, therefore, 
did think that. it was entitled tc a priority 
up to the price of 66s. But then it was 
merely pro hac vice, and nothing approxi- 
mating to permanency. It was to give a 
preference to this ccrn, and not to the 
foreign corn, as had been erroneously 
stated. He must say, that he should al- 
ways look upon it as a matter of regret, 
that his noble friend, who had done him 
the honour to consult him upon this sub- 
ject, to take his opinion on one clause, 
and then, considering his reasons against 
that clause to be valid and conclusive, had 
not hesitated to abandon it,——he should 
always look upon it as a matter of regret, 
that his noble friend did not tell him that 
he had another clause to propose. If he 
had done him that favour, the misappre- 
hension would have been spared, and his 
noble friend would have been set right. 
He certainly was never so much surprised 
as when a friend of his, not a member of 
the other House, informed him, on the 
2nd of June, that the duke of Wellington 
had proposed a clause, by way of amend- 
ment to the corn bill, and that the noble 
duke had stated, that he had his (Mr. 
Huskisson’s) sanction for it. The moment 
he received this intimation, he lost no time 
in writing to the noble duke, telling him 
that he was not only totally ignorant that 
the noble duke was going to propose any 
clause, hut that, if he was rightly informed 
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of the nature of it, he was totally opposed 
toit. In the same letter he had explained 
to the noble duke the spirit and feeling 
under which he had communicated with 
him on the subject of the clause. And 
now he would ask his right hon. friend, 
the member for Oxford, if this was a fair 
history of the amendment of his noble 
friend which now formed a part of the bill, 
how it could possibly happen that he (Mr. 
Huskisson) could be in the slightest degree 
answerable for it,—and upon what grounds 
his right hon. friend could say, that all the 
objections, and all the ridicule, to which 
that amendment had been subjected, were 
equally applicable to him. His noble 
friend moved his amendment on the Ist of 
June, when his own individual opinion 
might have been that he was correct in 
citing his (Mr. Huskisson’s) authority for 
the clause; but, on the 2nd of June, his 
noble friend was perfectly aware that he 
had misconstrued his letter. It must also 
be recollected, that from that time nothing 
more was done with the amendment, until 
the following Thursday. Now, seeing that 
the noble duke was fully informed that he 
had misapprehended his (Mr. Huskisson’s) 
letter, and that the clause which he had 
proposed would be fatal to the bill, if he 
did not think it of vital importance, why 
did his noble friend persist in going on 
with it? Why press an amendment, which 
no human being in that House could think 
any thing but actual destruction to the 
bill? He could only say, that whatever 
might be the reason, the individual who 
was now addressing them could not be 
made chargeable with the measure. He 
would not do the noble duke the injustice 
of taking the merit of it; and he must 
protest against its being fathered upon 
him, who had no share whatever in the 
matter. He was sorry to trespass so long 
on the time of the House with this subject; 
but he must beg to call their attention to 
the letter which he wrote to his noble 
friend, on hearing that he had proposed 
his amendment in the House of Lords :— 
** Somerset-place, June 2, 10 a. m. 
“« My dear Duke; I have this moment 
heard with great surprise, that in moving 
an amendment last night on the corn-bill, 
you urged that amendment as having been 
consented to by me, and that to prove my 
consent, you read a private letter, which I 
had written to you, in answer to one 
which I had the honour to receive from 
you on the 24th ult, 
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«« As I did not even keep a copy of that 
letter, and as your grace has felt yourself 
at liberty, without any subsequent commu- 
nication of any sort with me, to make this 
public use of it, I feel it necessary to re- 
quest from you a copy of that letter, as 
without fit I cannot enter upon that ex- 
planation of my own conduct which the use 
that has been made of my letter renders 
necessary. 

“* As I have only yet received a very im- 
perfect report (not from any peer) of what 
passed last night on your moving the 
amendment, this is not the occasion to 
make any further observations upon the 
subject. 

“TI must, however, be allowed to say 
that, be the amendment what it may, it 
had not my consent; and that if my con- 
sent (as is perhaps erroneously reported to 
me) was urged in any way as a ground for 
pressing its adoption, I must protest 
against the authority of my name having 
been used for that purpose. 

“‘ Though I cannot recollect the wording 
of my private letter, I well know the feel- 
ings with which I wrote it. I considered 
it as strictly private, addressed to a col- 
league with whom J had sat in cabinet upon 
lord Liverpool’s: corn bill, who had con- 
curred in that measure, and who was, 
therefore, considered by me as anxious for 
its success: and my recollection greatly 
deceives me if I did not convey to your 
grace that any amendment, such as I now 
understand to have been carried on your 
proposal, would be fatal to that measure. I 
remain, &c. (signed) W. Huskisson.” 

On the same day he received from the 
noble duke the following answer :— 

“¢ London, June 2, 1827. 

“My dear Huskisson; According to 
your desire, I send you a copy of your note 
of the 24th of May, in answer to mine of 
that date, in which I proposed for your 
consideration a clause to be proposed to be 
added to the corn-bill, having for its object 
to prevent the use of the warehouse system 
to promote frauds in the proposed modes 
of taking the averages. 

*« My object in consulting you was, to 
obtain your opinion and sanction for what 
I proposed to do; and having obtained, 
instead of your sanction to what I proposed, 
your suggestion of another measure, | 
adopted it. 

“showed yournote, and theclause which 
Thad drawnin conformity with your sugges- 





tion, to lord Goderich, wha, | erroneously | regulations of the bill 
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conceived, consented to what I intended to 
propose ; and I stated the contents only 
when he stated his dissent from my propo- 
sition, which was in fact your own. 

“In respect to the bill being thrown out 
in consequence of this or any other altera- 
tion, that is a matter that depends entirely 
upon the government. Ever yours, most 
faithfully, WELLINGTON.” 

It would be quite impossible for the 
committee not to see, that when the noble 
duke thus gave him clearly to understand, 
that the amendment was his, he could not 
do otherwise than send him an explana- 
tion. He accordingly wrote to him as 
follows :— 

“ Somerset-place, June 2, 1827, 11 p.m. 

“‘ My dear Duke; Your letter which I 
received this evening makes me regret ex- 
tremely that you did not afford me an op- 
portunity of pointing out to you before the 
discussion of last night the wide difference 
between what is stated in my letter of the 
24th ult., as that to which individually I 
should have had no objection, and your 
amendment, which, from mistake, you 
represent as being my own proposition. 

“The proposition in my letter of the 
24th ult., to which I stated that I should 
have no objection, was in substance this : 
—-to suspend the regulations of the present 
bill in respect to any foreign wheat that 
should be bonded after the passing of the 
bill until the average price had reached 
66s., and to provide, that thenceforward 
(i.e. after the price should have once reached 
66s.) the provisions of the bill should take 
effect in respect to all such foreign wheat ; 
or, in the words of my letter, that ‘ it (such 
foreign wheat) should then come under the 
regulations of the bill.’ 

“ The effect of your amendment is, that 
at no time shall the regulations of the bill 
come into operation in respect to any 
foreign wheat bonded after the passing of 
the bill whenever the price shall be below 
66s. 

“‘ My proposition obviously contemplates 
a measure, the extent and limits of which 
are as follows;—That the wheat now in 
bond (upwards of five hundred thousand 
quarters) should be the only foreign wheat 
entitled to come into the market of this 
country till the price should have reached 
66s.; that this price once attained, the 
preference should cease; and that all 
other foreign wheat should thenceforward 
be equally entitled to come in ‘under the 
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enact that it may be taken out of warehouse 
at all times, upon payment of the duties 
specified in the schedule. 

“Your amendment is not a proviso pro 
hac vice, qualifying for a special purpose, 
and, according to all probability, for a very 
limited time, the general regulations of the 
bill: but itis a permanent enactment directly 
contravening those regulations. 

‘“‘ Having thus, I trust, made clear the 
difference between your amendment and 
the proposition contained in my letter of 
the 24th, it is only further necessary for 
me to state the reason which induced me 
to intimate to you, at the close of that 
letter, my apprehension that the giving 
effect to such a proposition would be fatal 
to the bill. 

“IT conceived that you would think it 
better not to risk the fate of this import- 
ant measure, by proposing any amendment, 
however much it might be agreeable to 
some parties, if you were aware that the 
neeessary effect of its being adopted would 
be to put an end to the measure altoge- 
ther. 

“‘ The amendment which you have car- 
ried cannot, I am persuaded, be acceded 
to by the House of Commons. This is 
not a matter that depends upon the govern- 
ment; and you must allow me to add, that 
were a new bill to be brought in, embracing 
that amendment, it would be no longer 
even in principle the measure agreed to in 
lord Liverpool's cabinet, but one of a very 
different character. 

“W. Husxisson.” 

In answer to this letter, he received 
one from his noble friend, lamenting the 
mistake into which he had fallen, and say- 
ing that he could only regret that he found 
himself bound, in duty, to persevere in the 
course which he had taken. He had now 
discharged a very painful duty, which he 
had been called upon to perform, in conse- 
quence of the public discussion which had 
taken place on what had passed between 
him and his noble friend. He would only 
add, that the high respect which he enter- 
tained for his noble friend, and the many 
personal acts of kindness which he had re- 
ceived at his hands, prevented the exist- 
ence of any other feeling, on his part, than 
that of variance of opinion with his noble 
friend upon this point. He trusted that 
nothing else existed on the part of his 
noble friend.— He would now make a few 
observations on the propositions before the 
committee.—He should never have ex- 
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pected that a proposition such as the hon. 
member opposite had made would have 
come from that quarter. The House was 
now called upon to negative all the pre- 
ceding votes of the session, and to disclaim 
their own consistency. Surely the hon. 
member must be aware, that the rule 
respecting trade in foreign corn was, that 
it should be admitted under certain occa- 
sional regulations and prohibitions. The 
hon. member, however, seemed inclined to 
make prohibition the rule, and importation 
merely occasional. The hon. member for 
Essex seemed to think that 70s. a quarter 
was a fair price for corn free of duty. But, 
had the hon. member so far forgotten the 
views which the House had lately expressed 
upon the subject, as seriously to say that, 
up to 70s., there should not be one grain 
of foreign corn admitted? The hon. member 
seemed, indeed, to think that the House 
had completely lost sight of a system 
founded on prohibition, and had determin- 
ed to adopt a more liberal system than the 
law of 1815 allowed them to adopt. That 
law never came into full force until the 
years 1816 and 1819; and such were its 
effects at those periods, that general repro- 
bation was expressed throughout the coun- 
try, both by the agricultural and manufac- 
turing interests. The hon. member seemed 
to think it quite consistent with the pre- 
vious opinion given by a majority of the 
members in that House, that 70s. ought to 
be the price at which wheat might come 
in at a duty of 17s. He proposed, as a 
safe mode of legislation, to lock up all corn 
in bond, and not to admit it to be import- 
ed, until the price reached 70s.; and this 
he proposed at a period when 60s. was 
insufficient to protect the holders of corn. 
—There was another point to which he 
wished to refer. The hon. member for 
Essex had, no later than last Thursday, 
stated, when on the subject of the currency, 
that 60s. of the present day was equivalent 
to 80s. of the year 1815. In this opinion 
he felt disposed to agree; but he would 
ask the hon. member, if 80s. of the year 
1815 was equal to 60s. now, then what was 
his proposal of 70s.? Why, it was equal 
by his own showing to 95s. of the year 
1815. So that his proposition amounted 
to this—that 95s. was the price at which 
corn might be admitted: with this differ- 
ence, however, that the law of 1815 ad- 
mitted foreign corn free of duty ; and now 
at a price of 95s. a duty of 25s. was 
chargeable upon it. The hon. gentleman, 
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in order to be consistent, ought to have 
money as cheap as it was in 1815; and 
then corn would have been at the same 
price that it bore prior to that year. He 
was warranted in stating, from past ex- 
perience, that the renewal of the law of 
1815 would cause an undue flow of corn 
into the country. The hon. member must 
perceive, that the price of 80s. could no 
longer be sustained ; and he must also see, 
that to alter the present bill, and substitute 
the price of 70s., would be to make the 
measure altogether nugatory. If you adopt 
the price of 70s., you adopt that price 
which might come into operation under 
circumstances of great pressure, when the 
failure of the harvest in this country should 
render foreign importation necessary : and 
he had already shown that 70s. then, was 
equal to 95s. now. Did the hon. member for 
Essex mean, by his measure, to call into 
action the system of averages? or did he 
think it a matter of indifference to the 
country at large, that foreign corn should 
be shut out for three months longer? He, 
as a choice of evils, distinctly preferred 
80s. to the price mentioned by the hon. 
member for Essex; because the former 
price was, in point of fact, tantamount to 
a prohibition, and because, under the ope- 
rations of that law, the system of averages 
could have no mischievous effects, and 
would in fact be a dead letter. He per- 
fectly agreed with his right hon. friend, 
that it would indeed be a very great mis- 
fortune if the country were to remain for an 
indefinite period without any measure 
being decided upon with regard to the 
vital question now before the House. 
The evils which its protraction would 
create would be felt not only by the great 
majority of the people ; but the agricultu- 
ral interest would also feel deeply the mis- 
fortune of delay, by which they were pre- 
cluded from carrying into operation the 
several agreements into which landlord 
and tenant had entered to meet the new 
state of things, and all of which would 
necessarily remain unsettled by the state 
in which this law was left. He felt the 
misfortune of this delay the more, when 
he reflected on the late period of the ses- 
sion: and when his right hon. friend said, 
that it would be better that the House 
should sit until the end of July, in order 
to pass some measure of relief, he agreed 
with him that it would be so, if by pro- 
tracting the session he could hope for 
such a result. His right hon. friend said, 
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he wished to see the bill with its amend- 
ments passed into a law: he could only 
say, that if his right hon. friend would un- 
dertake to pass a measure similar to that 
which was rendered useless by the intro- 
duction of the noble duke’s amendment, 
then his right hon. friend might be sure 
of his support. But the amendment pro- 
posed by his right hon. friend (Mr. Can- 
ning) could have been proposed elsewhere ; 
and he owned he felt rather surprised that 
a noble friend of his, lately a colleague 
(lord Bathurst), had not proposed such a 
clause. Really, after so much discussion, 
deliberation, and delay, he could see no 
chance whatever of passing any bill, unless 
the House were so far to compromise its 
consistency, and stultify its own acts, as to 
adopt an amendment which would esta- 
blish warehouses in foreign ports, and ex- 
pose the corn intended for the British 
market to all the hazard of fluctuating 
prices, and the impediments which foreign 
powers at variance with this country, 
would be sure to throw in our way. At 
no time could we adopt such a measure ; 
and therefore he should give his support 
to the amendment of his right hon. friend ; 
for he felt that to introduce a measure of 
a permanent nature would be to subject it 
to the fate which attended the bill im the 
other House. And how could he sup- 
pose otherwise, when he reflected that the 
noble duke gave the measure his sanction 
when first it was introduced, and opposed 
it in asubsequent stage, notwithstanding 
the convincing reply to his objections 
which was urged by a noble friend (lord 
Goderich), and which met with no other 
answer than this—‘ Here is our amend- 
ment, we know it is fatal to the bill, and 
are determined to carry it.” Would it 
not be exposing the House to a similar re- 
sult, if any other than a temporary mea. 
sure were now proposed? It was there- 
fore with regret he confessed that a bill 
similar to that which was rendered abor- 
tive could not be again introduced,—that 
bill, which was carried by the House with 
a triumphant majority, the effects of which 
would soon have spread throughout the 
empire, lulling irritation and angry feeling 
wherever they existed, and which for years 
past had prevailed in society in conse- 
quence of the unsettled state of this ques- 
tion—that bill which had awakened the 
hopes of those whom it was intended to 
relieve, and which, if it possessed no other 
merit, would at least have redeemed the 
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character of the landed interest from the 
imputation that, from the year 1815 to the 
present period, they had shut their eyes 
and their ears to the distresses of their 
fellow-countrymen. There was one other 
topic on which he wished to make one or 
two remarks. It had been quoted against 
him, that he held that England ought not 
toolargely and frequently to depend on other 
countries fortheir supply of corn. He main- 
tained that doctrine in 1815; he heldit now; 
he thought nothing could be so danger- 
ous to this country as to rely too largely 
and too frequently on foreign countries 
for their supplies of corn. But he could 
conceive a state of things which might be 
attended with most dangerous conse- 
quences, if such a bill as the one that had 
been proposed did not exist. He hoped 
he had now stated his reasons fairly. His 
object was, to restore the Corn-law to 
what it wasin 1773. He wished to make 
this country independent of foreigners, 
commercially as well as politically. The 
committee might be assured, that, so long 
as it was the interest of foreigners to pro- 
duce distress here, and cause political dis- 
comfiture, they would be unceasing in 
their efforts to do so. It was because he 
valued the independence of the country, 
and not that he wished to undermine it, 
that he had supported the measure, the 
loss of which was so generally deplored. 
With respect to the letter to which allu- 
sion had been made, he disclaimed the 
compliments which had been paid to it. 
All he could say of it was, that it was di- 
rected to the purposes for which it was 
written, and not, as had been supposed, 
to revive the prohibition of 1815. Being 
himself the party, who, as a private mem- 
ber of parliament, in 1814, proposed a 
graduated scale of prohibitory duties which 
was matured afterwards by the wisdom | 
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One great mistake had, however, been 
committed, by the indulgence of a foolish 
credulity, in supposing that, when the mea- 
sure reached that place where one of those 
interests prevailed, and where a generous 
principle ought to prevail, the wishes and 
the hopes of the country would be grati- 
fied [cheers]. It was not his desire nor 
his intention to inquire by what instrument- 
ality those hopes and wishes had been 
disappointed ; but he thought that if mi- 
nisters had not refused to go on with a 
bill upon which there had been grafted a 
clause subversive of its principle, they 
would not have been entitled to the praise 
they deserved. If, in another place, the 
late measure was opposed, the present re- 
solutions of the hon. member for Essex 
could not be agreed to; for they were more 
opposed to the principle adopted by the 
late ministers, thaneven the mutilated bill, 
the loss of which they proposed to supply. 
He should give his support to the resolu- 
tions of the right hon. gentleman, which 
contained as much good as could be ex- 
pected at that late period of the session. 
If there needed any confirmation of which 
had been the master mind in the late mi- 
nistry—if there was any thing wanted to 
mark out the great and splendid distinc- 
tion between those who left and those who 
remained in office—that difference would 


now be recognized by the whole body of 


the people. 

Mr. Western shortly replied. He said, 
he was glad to learn trom the chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that he did not pro- 
pose his measure with a view of ruining 
the agriculture of the country—that he 
did not contemplate the putting the bad 
lands out of cultivation—and that he wish- 
ed to secure to the country a sufficient 
supply, without depressing the agriculture 
of this country. He and the right hon. 


and experience of lord Liverpool, it was} gentleman were now agreed in their views 


not likely that he would recommend a | 
principle utterly inconsistent with that 
suggestion. That principle was the basis 
of the very measure the loss of which he 
should always lament, and which he hoped, 
early in the next session, this House, and 
it was to be hoped the other, would have 
the wisdom to repair. 

Lord Morpeth observed, that in the 
measure which had failed elsewhere, the 
agricultural interest, though not perfectly 
satisfied, had obtained more than they 
expected, whilst the commercial classes, 
in fact, all the consumers—were content, 








of the importance of agriculture, and 
neither wished to see it diminished. These, 
however, were not the impressions circu- 
lated by those publications which advo- 
cated the repeal of the Corn-laws. They 
wished to promote the manufactures of 
this country at the expense of our own 
agriculture, and by encouraging the agri- 
culture of foreign countries. To this 
system he was opposed. He preferred 
his own measure, because the resolutions 
proposed by the right hon. gentleman 
would only allow the corn now in bond to 
be taken out, and then the country would 
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be in the same state it was now in; while 
his own resolutions would bring the act of 
1822 into operation, and insure a large 
supply of corn, if necessary. 

Mr. Canning begged to say a few words 
in reply to the only objection offered to 
his resolutions. He should begin by an- 
swering a question which had been put by 
the hon. member for Essex. He did con- 
sider that it was the bounden duty of the 
House to support the agricultural interest; 
but he did say, that the course which had 
been pursued, for a series of years, with 
regard to this subject, was not calculated 
to promote the interest of the agricultu- 
rists, and that in no instance was it plain 
and clear, their real interests had been 
consulted. He blamed not those who 
were the authors of the measures he re- 
ferred. to; it was by mere accident that, 
in the years 1815 and 1822, he was not a 
party to them. But there had been a 
great and grievous mistake throughout in 
respect to the agricultural question. He 
considered that the bill which had been 
sent up to the Lords afforded protection 
to the agricultural interest in one point, of 
all things most desirable ; it was not high- 
ness or lowness which it was calculated to 
effect, but steadiness. The country would 
not have had to go through the ruinous 
fluctuations of former years, which pressed 
with equal violence on opposite, and some- 
times conflicting, but consentient interests. 
He did think that the bill in the House 
of Lords, if it had been allowed to pass, 
would have gone as far towards accom- 
plishing the object in view, as any thing 
he could think of, or as had been pro- 
posed by others. On that ground, the 
bill had his concurrence; and such a bill 
should have his support if introduced in 
the ensuing session. To the principle of 
protecting duties instead of prohibition, 
he was decidedly favourable: it was ad- 
vantageous to the corn trade at home; it 
enabled growers and importers to go on 
amicably together, assisting, and not 
running counter to, each other. Upon 
these principles the bill was founded. The 
hon. member for Essex asked, whether 
there was a difference between a_prohi- 
bition and a prohibitory duty? He an- 
swered yes; there was the same difference 
in respect to the corn trade, as in respect 
to other trades: and was there any other 
trade to which the question could apply? 
Under a non-prohibitory system, the trade 
would be going on, whereas under a pro- 
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hibition it stagnated altogether; the sup- 
ply would be stinted when it was most 
wanted, and would at other times overflow. 
The non-prohibitory system placed the 
corn trade on that wholesome footing upon 
which it ought to stand; leaving it to all 
the risk of occasional speculation, but 
offering no powerful stimuli on one side or 
the other. Such was the difference be- 
tween prohibition and prohibitory duties. 
When protecting duties were introduced, 
the motive was taken away to extravagant 
speculation, as in 1819, which was inju- 
rious to the consumer, and overwhelmed 
the agriculturists with ruin. He now pro- 
ceeded to the only objection taken to his 
own resolutions. It was asked why, in- 
stead of a temporary measure, he did not 
introduce a permanent one? He answer- 
ed, because he did not wish to subject it 
to that fate which had attended the last ; 
because he felt that there was a deter- 
mined spirit in the other House to reject 
whatever the Commons should agree to 
on this subject [cheers]. Was there any 
man in this House, who, when out of it, 
would say he believed there was no such 
thing? He (Mr. Canning) had conversed 
with persons of all sentiments and all per- 
suasions, some of whom had felt anger, 
some regret, and some triumph, at the 
fate of the bill; but he had not met with 
any individual who would say, that he 
believed there were one hundred and thirty- 
three votes given in favour of a certaim 
amendment, without some other bond of 
sympathy besides a disinterested convic- 
tion that the measure was honest. He 
had conversed with those who walked the 
streets, and he had not met with one who 
gravely thought that the coincidence arose 
from a conviction that the measure was 
beneficial. Did he, by this, accuse any 
one of faction? No such thing. He had 
listened to the correspondence which had 
been read that night by his right hon. 
friend, and he must say that he was not 
convinced that the duke of Wellington did 
not labour under some misapprehension, 
and did not think that he was doing that 
which was beneficial. He could not ex- 
clude from his consideration, that even so 
great a man as the duke of Wellington 
had been made an instrument in the hands 
of others on that occasion [some few cries 
of “order” followed this sentence; but 
they were instantly lost in loud and con- 
tinued shouts of “ hear, hear!”]. History 
afforded other instances in which equally 
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great men had been made the instruments 
of others, for their own particular views. 
He did believe that the amendment moved 
by his grace was not at first intended by 
him, but that in the first instance certain 
words omitted in the first clause led the 
way to that amendment. As to the num- 
bers by which that amendment was car- 
ried, he must say, that he believed it im- 
possible to get together such discordant 
materials (differing as they did on so many 
other points), acting from a conviction of the 
merits of that amendment. He looked upon 
the union not as arising from the merits 
of the question, but from some deep-rooted 
design to produce another effect in the 
other House, or that House, or elsewhere. 
He repeated his belief, that the duke of 
Wellington acted from a conviction of 
what he thought was right; and he fully 
acquitted him of any hostile intentions in 
the course he pursued. From the corres- 
pondence which was read that night, there 
was no doubt that the noble duke acted 
conscientiously, on what he understood to 
be the meaning of his right hon. friend’s 
letter. However, the delusion, or what- 
ever else it might be called, which had led 
to that result, would die away before the 
next session, more especially if the sub- 
ject, as no doubt it would, should become 
matter of discussion out of doors. For 
these reasons he would, in the course of 
the next session, if not better advised in 
the interim, introduce a measure founded 
on the same principles, and having the 
same object as that, the loss of which they 
had now to regret; and would to God that 
it might be then time enough to realize 
advantages equal to those which the late 
bill would have produced [cheers]. 

The committee then divided: For the 
original motion 52; For Mr. Canning’s 
amendment 238; Majority 186. 


Coventry Macistracy Bitt.] On 
the order of the day for the third reading 
of this bill, 

Mr. Fyler opposed the third reading of 
the bill, declaring that it was founded on 
a principle unconstitutional and unjust. 
He moved as an amendment, that it be 
read a third time on that day three months. 

Lord W. Russell theught that other re- 
medies ought to be applied to the evils 
which were visible in the management of 
the Coventry jurisdiction. In his opinion, 
the bill inculcated a principle highly dan- 
gerous to a free constitution ; namely, that 
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of non-responsibility in public offices ; and 
as a member wholly unconnected with 
either party, he felt bound to oppose it. 

Mr. Birch opposed the bill, and con- 
tended that the magistrates of towns had, 
on the occasion of the Luddite riots, and 
at various other times, shown themselves 
prompt and active in the execution of 
their duty, while the county magistrates 
were either inactive, or at too great a dis- 
tance to render any assistance. 

Mr. Van Homrigh insisted that a bill of 
this kind, uncalled for and unsupported 
by any evidence, was ex post facto, novel, 
capricious, and calculated to do no credit 
to the House. 

Lord Sandon said, that instances of per- 
jury at the election had been adduced, 
which not only proved the vice of the in- 
dividuals, but the vice of the system. No 
attack had been made upon corporate 
rights, generally: a single remedy had 
only been applied to a single grievance, 

The Attorney-General said, he saw 
nothing unconstitutional in the proposed 
measure. From the statements which 
had been made, he thought that legislative 
interference was necessary in this case. 
When assaults were proved to have been 
committed with impunity; when persons 
were not allowed to go up freely to poll ; 
there was evidently a want of authority in 
the magistrates that ought to be remedied. 
Mr. Fox had very justly said, that charter- 
ed privileges ought not to be invaded by 
law, unless a very strong case were made 
out. In this doctrine he fully agreed. 
Those privileges were given to particular 
bodies, not for themselves, but for the pub- 
lic benefit; and, when the public benefit 
was not secured, then the legislature had 
a right to remedy the evil. With these 
impressions he should vote for the bill. 

Mr. Peel thought the present extensive 
measure of redress altogether uncalled for 
by the alleged grievance. The remedy was 
worse than the disease. What was the 
case with respect to Coventry? A com- 
mittee had been appointed to inquire into 
the validity of the election of the members, 
and they decided that those two members 
were duly elected ; but then they turned 
round and found the magistrates guilty 
upon an indictment which had never been 
preferred. He called upon the House to 
consider the nature of the present bill be- 
fore they passed it. By that bill they were 
about to give to the magistracy of the county 
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only in the appointment of the police of 
Coventry, but also in the assessments. It 
appeared, that an officer of the town had 
been guilty of gross negligence, and had 
connived at the acts of the townsmen, who 
were rioting; now, it was perfectly right 
that this individual should be punished, 
but let not his sins be visited upon the 
whole of the magistracy; and he should 
certainly feel better pleased if he found 
the punishment more adapted to the evil 
than it was at present. 

Dr. Phillimore defended the committee, 
and contended, that, having had the riot- 
ing, and other improper conduct, during 
the election, submitted to them, they would 
have been guilty of a breach of duty if 
they had neglected to represent the case 
as it actually stood. It was clearly proved, 
that the most serious riots had taken place 
at the late election ; but such disturbances 
were not confined to this recent period ; 
for it would be found, that similar com- 
plaints, with respect to Coventry, were 
entered upon their Journals so far as a 
hundred years back. ‘ 

Mr. Stanley supported the bill, upon 
the ground that the local magistrates were 
unequal to the duties imposed upon them 
upon such occasions. 

Mr. Bankes thought the law adequate 
to the punishment of the offenders, without 
resorting to this bill. 

Mr. C. Wynn, after recounting various 
instances of abuse which had occurred 
under the present system, during the last 
century, the right hon. gentleman contend- 
ed, that it was impossible that these evils 
should be remedied, unless some measure 
like the present were adopted. He did 
not feel the same apprehension, with re- 
gard to the admission of the county ma- 
gistrates, as his right hon. friend had ex- 
pressed. The House ought to support the 
present measure, as the one by which 
similar riots at Coventry could be effectu- 
ally put an end to. 

The House divided : For the third read- 
ing 65; Against it55; Majority10. The 
bill was then read a third time. Upon the 
question, that it do pass, lord Lowther pro- 
posed a clause, by way of rider, “ That 
the jurisdiction of the County Magistrates 
at Coventry elections should only extend 
from the period of issuing the writ to the 
return of the same.” Upon this clause 
the House divided: For the Clause 53; 
Against it 64; Majority 11, The bill was 
then passed, 
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Tuesday, June 19. 


Private Bixiis.] Mr. Hume, pur- 
suant to notice, rose to move a series of 
Resolutions for the future regulation of pro- 
ceedings on Private Bills. He stated, that 
it was not his intention to do any thing 
more than move the assent of the House to 
them during this session ; but that, early 
in the next, he would move for their regu- 
lar adoption. The hon. member then 
moved the following Resolutions :— 

1. “That all Private Bills directed by 
the Standing Orders to be printed shall 
have the blanks filled up in Italics. 

2. ‘That in all cases (except specially 
agreed upon by the parties in writing) 
every Private Bill shall be read a second 
time, ten days after the first reading, if a 
day shall not have been fixed by the House 
at the first reading of the Bill, or the Bill 
to be abandoned for that Session. 

3. “That there be fourteen days be- 
tween the first and second reading of all 
Private Bills relating to Ireland. 

4, “That there be six clear days be- 
tween the second reading of every Private 
Bill and the sitting of the Committee 
thereupon. 

5. “That the promoters or opposers of 
every Private Bill do provide (where prac- 
ticable) printed copies of any new Clauses 
to be submitted to the Committee, or pro- 
posed to be added to the Bill on the report 
or third reading. 

6. “That there be seven clear days be- 
tween the day on which every bill within 
the Standing Orders is reported, except 
Names’ Bills, Naturalization and Estates 
Bills, and the day when the Report shall 
be taken into consideration. 

7. “ That every Private Bill, as amend- 
ed by the Committee, be printed at the 
expense of the parties applying for the 
same, and be delivered to the Members 
three clear days, at least, before such 
Report shall be taken into consideration, 

8. “That due notice be given by the 
promoters or opposers of any Private Bill 
of their intention to move any new clause, 
or make any alteration in the Bill, on the 
report or third reading. 

9. “That there be one clear day’s 
notice given of the third reading of every 
Private Bill.” 

Mr. Wynn said, he would not be pledged 
to the adoption of the resolutions, though 
he had no immediate objection to urge to 
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them. He thought, however, that there 
might be some danger in the limitation 
which they went to operate on the power 
of members to introduce amendments into 
private bills. It would be better that the 
resolutions should stand as a notice of 
motion for next session. 

Mr. Hume said, that that was the very 
thing he had proposed to the adoption of 
the House. 

The further debate upon the resolutions 
was then adjourned until this day month. 


Dissenters’ MarriaGes Bruu.] Mr. 
W. Smith moved the third reading of this 
bill. 

Sir 7. Acland regretted that his hon. 
friend had, in the present bill, departed 
from the principle of his former bill. His 
hon. friend had introduced a clause, the 
effect of which was to make marriage al- 
together a civil contract. To this he could 
not consent; and he wished him to post- 
pone the third reading for a day or two, to 
give time for devising some remedy. By 
the present bill, Dissenters about to con- 
tract matrimony, after publication of bans 
and other preliminary forms, might go 
before a magistrate and there complete the 
contract, the magistrate’s certificate being 
forwarded to the parish church. He 
should propose that, after the parties had 
made a declaration of their intention be- 
fore the magistrate, the latter should au- 
thorise them to be married in a Dissenting 
place of worship. It was with no motive 
of hostility to the bill, that he moved that 
the third reading be postponed till Thurs- 
day. 

Mr. W. Smith contended, that this bill 
merely restored the marriage law to what 
it was before the passing of lord Hard- 
wicke’s act in 1752, when the ceremony 
of marriage between Dissenters was a civil 
contract. He should be happy to accede 
to the proposal of the hon. baronet, if he 
thought that by postponing the considera- 
tion of the subject to Thursday he could 
ensure its success. 

Sir C. Wetherell opposed the bill as a 
measure which made marriage a mere 
civil contract, and placed the people of 
this country, and of these times, under the 
revolutionary law of Cromwell and of Pe- 
tion. He thought, too, that any attempt 
to make marriage a ceremony which might 
be arranged in a police-office, would in- 
crease the number of clandestine mar- 
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Mr. Hudson Gurney said, he was still 
of opinion the bill ought to include all 
Dissenters; not but that he thought the 
best thing they could do, would be to re- 
peal the Marriage Act altogether. He 
thought the law of Scotland much better 
than that of England, as it now stood, and 
believed that there were as few impru- 
dent marriages under their system, as there 
were under ours. 

Dr. Phillimore supported the bill. Why, 
he said, not give to all classes of Dissen- 
ters, the same privileges which were en- 
joved by the Jews and Quakers? In those 
Catholic countries in which the decisions 
of the council of Trent were not admitted, 
marriages by civil contract were considered 
valid, without the intervention of a priest. 
Adverting to the four different modes in 
which his hon. friend had introduced this 
subject, he observed that the present was 
preferable to any of the others. He could 
not see how, consistently with their former 
decisions on the subject, the House could 
refuse to agree to the present bill. 

Mr. Estcourt maintained, that the alter- 
ations which had been introduced into 
the bill, while they secured liberty of 
conscience, also protected the rights of 
the establishment. He was apprehensive, 
however, that it was too late in the session 
to press it forward. 

Mr. R. Grant eulogised the patience 
which had been exhibited by his hon. 
friend, the member for Norwich, on this 
important question. He was at a loss to 
conceive why all the Dissenters should not _ 
be entitled to the same privileges, with 
reference to the marriage ceremony, as 
the Jews and Quakers, and the Dissenters 
and some classes of Catholics in Ireland. 
With respect to the latter, he could not 
learn that any inconvenience had resulted 
from this partial practice of exemption 
from the Marriage Act, and allowing the 
parties to celebrate the ceremony accord- 
ing to their own rites. He could not help 
lamenting that, on all occasions, when a 
measure of this kind was brought forward, 
although a wish to do every thing to 
consult conscientious scruples was pro- 
fessed, yet the spirit of objection always 
started up, and contrived to defeat the ob- 
ject in view. He thought all the members 
who were friends to toleration must be 
friendly to the bill; and it was as a friend 
to toleration that he would give the mea- 
sure his support. 

Mr, W, Smith said, he felt no disposition 
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whatever to consent to the postponement 
of the measure. 

Mr. Canning said, that the different ob- 
jections which had been made to the bill, 
by the different objectors, were of such 
a nature, that they proved to him, that 
the objectors were all agreed as to the 
principle of the measure. The arguments 
of the learned gentleman (sir C. Wetherell) 
were the most unfair he had ever heard 
used, and were pushed more ad znvidiam, 
than he had ever known arguments pushed. 
They had been pushed so far, that he be- 
gan to feel alarmed, when he recollected 
that he had been married, not indeed in a 
tavern, but in a room, and most of the 
gentlemen who heard him had _ probably 
been married in this way; and the same 
way was precisely the circumstance which, 
according to the learned gentleman’s ar- 
guments, vitiated marriage. The learned 
gentlemen said they were married by li- 
cense. Buta marriage by license was a 
purchased marriage; and he was astonish- 
ed to hear the learned gentleman, who 
was the great enemy of the abuses of 
Rome, arguing that the rich, who were 
able to purchase the right to marry, were 
at liberty to do so, while those who, not 
being rich, contracted marriage in any 
other place than a church, were unworthy 
of the protection of the legislature. Such 
arguments were only calculated to confirm 
hon. members in the support they were 
already disposed to give the bill. If he 
were now to vote against the bill, and that 
were fatal to the measure, this much liti- 
gated subject would be again hung up till 
another session, and the parties would 
again have to run the gauntlet of all such 
objections as had been then stated, and 
which might again end in being fatal to 
the measure. If the bill passed, and went 
to the other House, he was satisfied that 
the principle of it would meet the sanction 
of authorities, both legal and ecclesiasti- 
cal, of the highest consideration. He 
knew that in sending it to that House, it 
would not be met by an indiscriminate 
opposition; but if there were on one side 
great learning, and talents, and piety op- 
posed to it, there were on the other side 
great talents, piety, and integrity to bring 
forward its merits. He was decidedly in 
favour of the measure. 

The bill was read a third time and 
passed, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, June 20. 


Roya. CoLiece or SurGeons.] Mr. 
Warburton presented a petition from the 
Royal College of Surgeons, complaining 
of the regulations of the College. After 
which, the hon. gentleman proceeded to 
make the motion of which he had given 
notice, respecting the Royal College. He 
observed, that all the evils which usually 
resulted from a close corporation of any 
kind had manifested themselves in the 
institution in question. The interests of 
the many were sacrificed for the benefit of 
the few. The enactments of the corpo- 
ration of which the commonalty com- 
plained were as follow: In 1796, a for- 
mer corporation, out of which the present 
grew, was, in consequence of some trregu- 
larity, dissolved. In 1797, an application 
was made to parliament for the purpose of 
establishing the corporation anew; and a 
bill was brought in for that purpose, grant- 
ing the proposed corporation many pow- 
ers, among which was the extraordinary 
one of monopolizing the Lecturing on 
Surgery in London ; although at that very 
time many schools of surgery were in ex- 
istence in the metropolis. After the bill 
had passed through the Commons, and 
through several stages in the Lords, great 
secrecy being observed with respect to its 
provisions, this strange clause was dis- 
covered, and the bill was immediately 
scouted. In 1800, the College of Sur- 
geons obtained their present charter from 
the Crown. It was true, that that charter 
did not contain any such power as the 
one involved in the clause which he had 
just described; but the College endea- 
voured by means of bye-laws, to obtain a 
similar authority. The evil was, that the 
individuals of whom the Council of the 
College consisted were, more or less, con- 
nected with the hospitals, and with the 
lectures delivered in those hospitals; and 
therefore had a direct interest in framing 
the bye-laws in question. By those bye- 
laws it was declared, that the only regular 
Schools of Anatomy and Surgery were the 
hospitals of London, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Aberdeen; that no certifi- 
cate of a pupil could be received unless he 
had studied in one of the above, contamn- 
ing a hundred patients, for a year; or in 
a Provincial Hospital, containing the same 
number of patients, two years. It was 





well known, that in the Provincial Hospi- 
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tals it was exceedingly difficult to obtain 
subjects. London, Dublin, and Glasgow, 
were the only places in which they could 
be had with any facility. Formerly, it 
had been considered as the just reward of 
a surgeon who distinguished himself at 
the regular hospitals, that if he established 
himself as a lecturer in private, his class 
was likely to be numerously attended. It 
was not enough now, however, for a young 
man to produce a certificate of attendance 
on any of these gentlemen, or even of 
attendance at Foreign Hospitals; such 
as those of Paris, Vienna, &c. He had 
co complain, on behalf of the petitioners ; 
that the examinations by the College were 
private, and it would be readily conceded 
that great advantages were, in almost all 
cases, attendant upon publicity. The pe- 
titioners were no advocates for rendering 
admission into the profession more easy 
than it at present was; their object being 
only to make examinations more fair, and 
the persons admitted more highly quali- 
fied for the duties they would be called 
upon to perform. The examiners were at 
present appointed for life; and it happened 
that the science often got the start of 
them, and they were behind the know- 
ledge which their younger contemporaries 
possessed. The examinations were often 
of a very superficial description; and the 
Admiralty and Military Boards were so 
dissatisfied with the examinations of the 
College, that they were obliged to subject 
persons to a further scrutiny, to ascertain 
whether they were fit for the public ser- 
vice. It was considered by the College, 
thatall persons who practised the obstetric 
branch of the profession, as well as all 
apothecaries, were less qualified than others 
for the honours and advantages of that 
institution.—Another complaint was, that 
the College had passed a bye-law, which 
required every student, before examination, 
to produce a certificate that he had attend- 
ed a course of winter lectures. This ex- 
traordinary bye-law was not confined 
merely to dissection, but it extended to 
surgery and anatomy. This was the means 
of depriving of pupils, and consequently 
of suppressing the lectures, which many 
able men had been accustomed to give in 
the summer. It was justly complained 
that the College had made an invidious 
distinction as to the entrance granted. to 
members and to students into the Theatre. 
The Museum was opened only twice a 
week, and then only two hours on each 
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day. This Museum was purchased in 
1799, and was removed to its present si- 
tuation in 1806; and yet no catalogue of 
its contents was published, and the collec- 
tion was consequently rendered nearly use- 
less. At the time of making the purchase, 
the collection contained many manuscripts 
of the late John Hunter; and these, from 
a certain degree of neglect in the Council, 
had been suffered to be destroyed. At an 
early period of the next session, if the pe- 
titioners continued in the same mind as at 
present, he should certainly move for a 
committee to inquire into the subject. In 
the mean time, he should move for certain 
papers, which would afford the necessary 
information for the guidance of the House. 
The hon. member concluded by moving 
for a return from the College of Surgeons 
of all public money lent or granted to the 
College from 1799 to the present time, 
for the purchase of the Hunterian Mu- 
seum, and for building, purchasing, re- 
pairing, and improving the said College, 
with the appropriation and expenditure 
thereof: the regulations under which the 
members and students are admitted to the 
Hunterian Museum, and to the Library of 
the College: the numbers of persons ex- 
amined for practice in surgery: and an 
account of all monies received by the 
College in 1825, and 1826, on account 
of the members, 

Mr. W, Smith said, that the subject was 
by no means new to the House, as similar 
petitions had been presented upon former 
occasions. It would be found, that the 
petitioners were not aggrieved as to the 
points of complaint, and that the College 
would have no difficulty in making its 
case good. It was unfair, in the interim 
between the present time and the ensuing 
session, that the College should lie under 
these heavy charges, especially as many 
of them arose out of personal pique. It 
was true, that there was no catalogue of 
the Hunterian Museum, and that many 
of the manuscripts of the late Mr. Hun- 
ter had been improperly destroyed. Mr. 
Cliff, however, was sedulously preparing 
a catalogue. 

Mr. Peel said, he was bound to declare, 
in justice to the heads of the College, that 
he had found them willing to remove every 
evil of which the petition complained, 
With respect to the refusal to admit the 
members to enter through the private door, 
he had advised that the cause of complaint 
upon that point should be removed, and 
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which was accordingly done. He had 
also given it as his opimion, that there 
ought to be a public account rendered of 
all fines and monies received for admis- 
sions. A very able person was employed 
in drawing up the catalogue, which would 
be soon published, and in the meanwhile 
his time could not be abstracted too little, 
by the admission of strangers into the 
Museum. He believed that foreigners and 
strangers were admitted at all times; and 
when the catalogue was finished, the days 
of admission would be four out of the six 
in each week. The examinations of stu- 
dents were not in private. The students 
considered the examination to be very 
severe; and many of them were rejected. 
The destruction of the manuscripts had 
never been sanctioned by the Council 
of Surgeons. An individual had conceived 
himself justified in destroying these papers, 
conceiving it necessary for the fame of 
Mr. Hunter that they should be made | 
away with. The Council had no power to | 
prevent the destruction; and therefore 
were not responsible for what had been 
done. They had made application, in | 
order to recover the remainder. Many 
surgeons of the first eminence, such as 
Mr. Brodie, Mr. Travers, Mr. Earl, Dr. 
Babington, Mr. Stanley, and Mr. Davis, | 
approved of the conduct of the college of | 
surgeons. He allowed that the petition | 


was signed by many persons of the highest | 
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spect; but, it might be proper to bring in 
a bill which should provide, that all per- 
sons dying under any execution for felony, 
should have their bodies given up for dis- 
section. There were between four and 
five thousand persons under commitments 
for felonies; and he thought that all who 
died in gaols, or on board the hulks, under 
such circumstances, might be given up to 
be anatomized. If this were considered 
an addition of punishment, he should be 
glad of it, as it would tend to prevent 
offences; if it was considered otherwise, 
there would be no hardship in it. The 
price of a subject in Paris was only about 
twenty francs or fourteen shillings ; whilst 
in London it had been as high as sixteen 
or eighteen guineas. 

Sir Joseph Yorke said, that the supply 
of healthy dead bodies, such as of persons 
executed, was not the only object ; it being 
material for surgeons to obtain the bodies 
of those who had died of peculiar diseases. 
He did not see why there might not be in- 


' troduced into the bill which the right hon. 


gentleman spoke of, a clause to render it 
legal for any person who died in poverty 
previously to dispose of his body. He 
thought it an evil, that whilst Scotland 


| possessed three schools of medicine and 


surgery, England and Ireland should pos- 
sess but one each. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney thought there 
would be a great evil in giving over the 


professional character, though he had de- 
clined presenting it; as there were many 
parts in which he did not agree. With 
respect to anatomy, that science could not 
be pursued without a due facility of obtain- 
ing subjects, or dead bodies. Wax, 
leathern, or wooden, figures, were found to 
be inadequate to the object. The diffi- 
culty of obtainimg bodies was increased 


| bodies of criminals for dissection, inas- 
/much as it would go towards increasing 
| the prejudice which existed so incon- 
| veniently already. If it were possible, he 
thought they ought to repeal Mr. Jodrell’s 
| Resurrection act. As things stood, the 
-Magistracy ought to endeavour to let 
| things pass as silently as they could, in- 
stead of exerting any uncalled-for activity. 








by the prejudices of the lower orders,| The motion was agreed to. 
whose feelings were outraged at the idea of | 
submitting dead bodies to dissection. The} Smart Desrs Recovery Bitz] Mr. 
subject was well deserving consideration ; | Peel rose and said :—Mr. Speaker ; | had, 
for, as the law now stood, it was of serious | yesterday, the satisfaction of performing 
injury to a science most important to | the last act which was necessary to give 
human life. Young men designed for the | effect, so far as the Houses of parliament 
profession, instead of pursuing their studies | are concerned, to the bills introduced by 
in London, Edinburgh, or Ireland, uni-~ | me, which had for their object the amend- 
formly proceeded to Paris. The law which | ment and consolidation of the law relative 
enacted, that the body of the murderer | to offences against property. Having con- 
should be given up for dissection, tended | cluded my labours with respect to those 
to create a prejudice in the minds of the | bills, I avail myself of the first opportu- 
lower orders against any human body | nity of calling the attention of the House 
whatever being used for that purpose. He ‘to ‘another subject, connected with our 
would not wish to alter the law in this re- ' domestic jurisprudence—of minor interest, 
2X2 
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perhaps, but still of very great importance : 
the state of the law with respect to the 
Recovery of Small Debts. 

This subject was originally undertaken 
by the noble lord the member for North- 
ampton (lord Althorp). It was at his 
instance that a committee was appointed ; 
through his perseverance that those in- 
quiries were instituted, which established 
a fact not very creditab'e to the law of 
England—that there exists no remedy of 
which any prudent man will avail himself 
for the recovery of small debts. 1 use the 
words “small debts” in deference to the 
prevailing use of those words; but we 
ought never to forget, that the terms “‘ large 
and small,” as applied to debts, are rela- 
tive terms; that the real magnitude of a 
debt, or any other pecuniary transaction, 
depends upon the pecuniary means of him 
who is a party to it; that the amount of 
debt, which may be scarcely discernible 
by the eye of Mr. Rothschild, is no trifling 
object in the eye of him whose whole capi- 
tal does not exceed twenty pounds. 

To close the avenues of justice, as to 
the recovery of debts to all those classes 
of society who subsist by labour, or by 
the retail of commodities, and who are 
compelled by the habits of society, to give 
credit to the parties with whom they have 
dealings, affords a just ground for com- 
plaint, and isa real grievance, for which 
a remedy must be devised. 

I presume that it is hardly necessary to 
adduce proofs, that the existing state of 
the law with respect to the recovery of 
small debts is very imperfect. I speak 
of the law as it applies to the country ge- 
nerally, and except, of course, those spe- 
cial acts of the legislature, which have, by 
the establishment of courts of conscience, 
and courts of request, given, in large towns 
and some few other places, local relief. 

The court to which, in ordinary cases, 
appeal must be made for the recovery of 
debts below forty shillings is the county 
court. Its jurisdiction is not expressly 

limited to debts below the amount of forty 
shillings, but it may be considered to be 
so limited practically; because, if the 
amount of the debt for which a proceed- 
ing is instituted in the county court ex- 
ceeds forty shillings, the suit is removable, 
at the will of the defendant, into the su- 
perior courts. 

By the common law, the suitors are the 
judges of the county court, and the sheriff 
is Only a ministerial officer; but, according 
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to the existing usage, for all practical pur- 
poses, the sheriff or his deputy is the judge, 
and the suitors act as jurors. 

We find, then, in existence, at present, 
a court of very ancient institution, familiar 
therefore to the people; founded on good 
principles and of known, and defined 
powers and constitution. It appears to 
me to be a wise course to retain and to 
improve this institution; to enlarge the 
sphere of its operation, and to infuse into 
it new energy and vigour, rather than to 
supersede it by the establishment of a 
novel jurisdiction, resting on no foundation 
of antiquity, with no prescription to plead 
in its favour, and in the constitution of 
which, in every step, an experiment of 
doubtful issue must be made. 

The complaint against the county court 
it not that it is defective in principle, but 
that it gives no effectual redress on ac- 
count of the smallness of the sums which 
are alone recoverable in it, and still more 
on account of the expense of the proceed- 
ings, as compared with the amount of the 
debt. I propose, therefore, in the first 
instance, to enlarge the sum for which an 
action for debt can be maintained in the 
county court: to raise it from forty shil- 
lings to ten pounds. If regard be had to 
the decrease in the value of money, ten 
poundsis, probably, not a greater sum now 
than forty shillings was at the time that 
the power of the court was limited to 
debis of that amount. If upon trial it 
shall appear that the court gives an effec- 
tual remedy in the case of debts below 
the amount of ten pounds, and that justice 
within these limits is administered with 
general satisfaction to the people, nothing 
will be more easy than to extend the power 
of the court, and enlarge its jurisdiction 
to the amount of fifteen or twenty pounds. 

The great source of complaint is in the 
expense and unnecessary complexity and 
length of the proceedings. An attempt 
to recover a debt of forty shillings in the 
county court, will, at present, if the action 
be defended, entail an expense varying in 
amount from about seven to fifteen pounds. 
If there be no defence, no obstruction to 
the immediate decision of the court, the 
expense will in very few, if any cases, fall 
short of three or four pounds. The pro- 
ceedings are nearly equal in length, and 
require quite as much of technical nicety, 
as the proceedings in the superior courts, 
where the sum under litigation may be of 
an indefinitely greater amount. 
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The bill which I shall introduce, will 
confine the formal part of the proceed- 
ings to which a plaintiff must resort pre- 
viously to the hearing of the cause, to 
plaint and summons. 

There will no longer be any necessity 
for taking out the writ, which is called, 
technically, the Writ of Justices ; without 
which writ, as the law at present stands, 
the county court can take cognizance of 
no debt above 40s. 

The whole of the proceedings will be so 
simple, that any man who can read and 
write may insure the hearing of his action 
without professional assistance. 

The plaintiff will be required to do no- 
thing more than to enter in the office of the 
sheriff a plaint, in writing, containing his 
name and place of abode, the name and 
place of abode of the defendant, the 
amount of the demand, the cause why, 
and the time when, such demand occurred. 
A summons will then be issued by the 
sheriff or his deputy, calling upon the de- 
fendant to appear, and giving due notice 
of the time and place at which he will 
be called upon to answer the plaint. 

As I before observed, all the formal pro- 
ceedings that are requisite may be taken 
by the plaintiff himself, without the aid of 
an attorney. 

At the trial, I do not propose by posi- 
tive enactment to exclude professional as- 
sistance; but I propose that no fee shall 


be allowed to barristers, and that the fee | 


payable to an attorney for his services in 
court be limited, in any one cause, to 
the sum of 10s. 

With respect to the constitution of the 
county court, the bill will make very slight 
alteration in it. General usage has so far 
modified the original institution, that, at 
present, for all practical purposes, the she- 
riff is the judge, the suitors are the jury. 
And I propose that they shall still con- 
tinue to act respectively in those capaci- 
ties. 

It may be desirable, in order that at- 
tendance on the service of the court may 
not be too burthensome, to qualify all per- 
sons who are liable by the jury bill to serve 
on petty juries at Nisi Prius, to serve as 
jurors in the county court. A smaller 
number than twelve will be amply suffi- 
cient to return a verdict; and the bill, 
therefore, as at present drawn, makes no 
other provision with respect to the number 
of jurors, than that it shall not consist of 
less than five. 
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The great object of the bill being to en- 
sure speedy decisions, with little trouble 
and at little expense, I propose, not to 
give the right of challenging jurors, and 
to give no appeal from the decision of the 
court. The sheriff or his deputy, on any 
Just exception being made to a juror, will 
no doubt set such juror aside ; and in or- 
der to remedy the evil which might, in 
some occasional instances, result from the 
total want of a power to set aside a verdict 
founded on false testimony, or in mistake, 
the bill will give to the sheriff the discre- 
tionary power to order a new trial, pro- 
vided that the order be given before pro- 
cess of execution shall have issued. [ 
consider it infinitely better for the interests 
of the public generally, and more condu- 
cive to the administration of justice pro- 
perly understood, that, in matters of this 
kind, there should be a speedy and final 
award, even with the risk of an occasional 
error, rather than that there should be 
protracted litigation; which, although it 
may end ultimately in a just judgment, ac- 
cording to law, consumes in its progress 
much more than the value of the sum for 
the recovery of which the litigation took 
place. Suppose one verdict in fifty to be 
erroneous, the whole amount of the injury 
cannot exceed 10/. Is it not better to en- 
sure justice at this expense to forty-nine 
out of the fifty plaintiffs, rather than to 
debar the fifty of any remedy at all, through 
the terror of expensive proceedings and 
vexatious appeals ? 

It is no doubt true, that although the 
sum to which the jurisdiction of the court 
is limited is small in amount, an action 
may involve nice questions of the law, on 
which it would be desirable to have pro- 
fessional advice and assistance; the bill, 
therefore, will leave full power to the sheriff 
to call in the aid of an assessor, although 
it will make no provision for the perma- 
nent appointment of such an officer. His 
assistance may be had by the sheriff, or 
his deputy, whenever it may be deemed 
requisite : and the fund arising from cer- 
tain small fees of court, which will be pay- 
able by the suitors, will provide ample 
means for the compensation of the asses- 
sor. 

The Bill will give to the magistrates in 
quarter sessions, the power of dividing a 
county into districts, for the purpose of 
holding the sheriff’s court in each of such 
districts, either by adjournment, or simul- 
taneously, as may be hereafter determined 
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on. If the court should sit by adjourn- 
ment, it may be proper to require that the 
sittings should be holden in each district 
at least once a month. 

In the course of the discussions which 
arose ia the framing of this bill, a very 
important question came necessarily under 
consideration, namely, whether the process 
of execution for small debts recovered in 
the county court, shall be against the 
goods of the party only, or whether it 
shall extend to his person also ? 

My opinion is, that it would be advisable 
to limit it to the property of the party; and 
that opinion is in conformitywith the prevail- 
ing judgment ofthose whom I have consulted 
in various parts of the country. Suppos- 
ing the remedy were against the person of 
the debtor; the expense of conveying a 
prisoner to gaol, and of maintaining him 
there, would be a heavy and unjust bur- 
then on the county, with no advantage to 
the creditor; none, at least, sufficient to 
counterbalance the evil and expense inci- 
dental to confinement of the person, in 
cases like those for which we are now pro- 
viding. I propose, however, to compen- 
sate the creditor for any risk which he 
may run from the loss of his remedy 
against the person of his debtor, by a ma- 
terial and beneficial alteration in the ex- 
isting law. At present, the party against 
whom judgment is recovered in the county 
court, is liable only in respect to such por- 
tion of his property as is situate in the 
county in which the judgment has been 
recovered. A party against whom judg- 
ment is given in the county of Surrey, 
may possess property of any amount in 
the county of Middlesex, and may refuse 
satisfaction to the plaintiff, without sub- 
jecting himself to any risk in respect to the 
property which he holds in Middlesex. 
This bill provides, that be the effects of a 
debtor where they may, they shall be 
equally subject to the execution of process 
as if they were in the county from the 
court of which that process issued. 

With the view of remedying very fre- 
quent complaints that have been addressed 
to me, with respect to the misconduct and 
extortion of bailiffs: I propose to give to 
the court a power not only to dismiss the 
bailiff, and to compel due payment of mo- 
ney levied; but, in case of extortion, to 
award the payment of damages to the 
party aggrieved; and in default of pay- 
ment, to commit the offender to prison for 
a limited time. 
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The only other provision of the bill 
which I think it necessary to notice, is 
that which gives to the court a power (to 
be exercised at its discretion) of allowing 
debts to be paid by instalments; so that 
an honest and industrious debtor may be 
enabled gradually to liquidate a demand 
which he cannot satisfy at the instant. 
Due precautions are at the same time 
taken for the purpose of guarding against 
the abuse of such an indulgence. 

I have now detailed the principal enact-. 
ments of the bill which I propose to intro- 
duce. 

It has been prepared, after much consi- 
deration, by two gentlemen of very high 
character and great professional ability— 
Mr. Dampier and Mr. Wightman. Those 
gentlemen, acting under the directions 
which I gave to them before I quitted of- 
fice, have made very extensive inquiries 
connected with the subject which was com- 
mitted to their consideration. The pre- 
sent bill is the result of their labours, in 
conjunction with my own and those of Mr. 
Hobhouse. 

It appears to me to be preferable, in 
some important respects, to either of the 
two bills which have been on former occa- 
sions submitted to this House. 

By the first of those bills, the county 
court was retained, and the lord lieutenant 
of the county was empowered to appoint 
a permanent assessor to the sheriff, with a 
fixed salary of several hundred pounds per 
annum. Thisbill was subsequently modified, 
by giving to the Crown the power of uniting 
counties into districts, and of appointing 
an assessor in each district. In either 
case it would probably have been difficult 
to ensure such appointments as would 
have given general satisfaction. Local 
interests and connections must have pre- 
vailed to a very considerable extent in de- 
termining the appointment toa local of- 
fice, partaking of a judicial character. The 
situation would have been naturally consi- 
dered to be a permanent one; and, unless 
provision had been made for the retirement 
of the officer, in case of age or infirmity 
(thus subjecting the county to a new ex- 
pense), there would always be a painful 
struggle between the desire to ensure the 
efficient discharge of the duties of the of- 
fice, and the natural unwillingness to 
dismiss a public servant, whose inca- 
pacity should solely arise from age or 
sickness. 

The second bill which was introduced, 
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virtually superseded the authority of the 
county court, and devolved practically the 
jurisdiction, as to small debts, upon the 
commissioners who make their circuit 
throughout the country at stated intervals 
for the performance of the duties which 
are connected with the discharge of insol- 
vent debtors. The great respectability, 
and high professional qualifications, of 
those gentlemen who act as commissioners 
of the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, pointed 
them out as very fit instruments for ef- 
fecting the object contemplated by this 
bill. I apprehend, however, that in prac- 
tice the relief which would have been 
given by this arrangement would have 
been less extensive and complete than we 
originally anticipated. The circuits of the 
commissioners are taken three times a- 
year; the number of places at which the 
court must be holden, to give effectual re- 
lief as to the recovery of small debts, 
would be so great, that the time for which 
it could sit at each place must necessarily 
be very limited. In the event of the post- 
ponement of the trial of a cause, a period 
of four months must elapse before it could 
be heard; and there is but too much rea- 
son to believe that the consequence of such 
a delay would be, a constant endeavour, 
on the part of defendants, to postpone 
the hearing of their respective causes, and 
the occupation of the time of the court in 
discussing the validity of the reasons as- 
signed for delay. 

A permanent local court will not be 
open to these objections. 

Should this bill pass into a law, the 
county courts generally will have a juris- 
diction with respect to small debts, very 
much resembling that jurisdiction which 
the county court of Lancashire exercises 
at the present time. By a particular 
statute, no action for debt to the amount 
of ten pounds is removeable from the 
court of that county. The sheriff ap- 
points an assessor, and the court sits in 
different parts of the county by adjourn- 
ment. The bill which I shall introduce 
will adopt nearly the same principle; but 
the forms of proceeding which it will ap- 
point, will be much more simple and less 
expensive. In Lancashire, it is still neces- 
sary that a writ of justices should issue 


from the chancery court of the county | 


palatine, in order that the county court 
may have full jurisdiction over debts below 
the sum of 104. 

At the commencement of the year I 
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entertained a confident hope, that if the 
House should approve of the principle of 
the bill, it might pass into a law before 
the termination of this session. The 
political events that led to my retirement 
from office, and the time which I have 
been compelled to devote to the superin- 
tendence of the several bills relating to 
the amendment of the Criminal law, have 
compelled me to postpone the introduction 
of this bill to so late a period, that I 
cannot expect it to pass through all its 
stages, and receive the sanction of the 
other House of Parliament, before the 
prorogation. I propose, however, with 
the permission of the House, to pass the 
bill through the committee: and that 
after the blanks shall have been filled up, 
and the bill rendered perfectly intelligible, 


‘it shall be printed and generally circulated 


during the recess. The consideration of 
it may be renewed, with all the advantage 
of the intermediate discussion which it 
will undergo, at the earliest period in the 
next session of parliament. 

If it be thought advisable that the charge 
of this bill, in its future stages, shall be 
committed to my hands, I will give it 
every attention in my power, with a view 
to render its provisions as free from objec- 
tion, and as generally beneficial as they 
are capable of being rendered. 

If, on the other hand, it be thought 
probable that the measure will be rendered 
more perfect, or that its final accomplish- 
ment will be better secured, by devolving 
the superintendence of it upon those who 
have official authority, and the access to 
official information, | tender to my right 
hon. friend, who has succeeded me in the 
Home Department, the offer of my cordial 
co-operation ; an offer which I am ready 
to extend to any attempts to amend, 
gradually and deliberately, any other 
branch of our domestic jurisprudence 
which may stand in need of revision.— 
The right hon. gentleman concluded with 
moving, ‘‘ That leave be given to bring in 
a Bill, for the more easy Recovery of 
Small Debts in the County Courts of 
England and Wales, and for extending the 
Jurisdiction thereof.” 

Mr. Secretary Bourne thought, that 
the thanks of the country were due to his 
right hon. friend, for the various bills he 
had introduced to amend the laws, and 
for none more than for that to which he 
had now called the attention of the House. 
He was happy to give his cordial support 
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to the proposition, and he did not give it 
the less willingly because the right hon. 
gentleman had engrafted his improvements 


on the ancient institutions of the country. 


The Attorney-General was also dis- 
posed to give his full support to the pro- 


position, and agreed, that it was the part | 


of true wisdom rather to amend the defi- 
ciences of the old institutions, than to 
attempt the introduction of new forms of 
law. He thought that the alteration of 
the law, with respect to the amount of the 
debt to be recovered, was such as the 
change of circumstances required; since 
10/. now were nearly of the same real 
value as 40s. had been when the county 
courts were first instituted. With the 
proposition to abolish imprisonment of the 
person for these small debts, he also fully 
agreed. He thought it would be a public 
saving in every way; that it would be 
favourable to industry, and would prevent 
much of that misery to which an honest 
but poor man was now subjected. He 
concurred, too, with the proposal to ex- 
tend the creditor’s remedy against the 
property of the debtor; but he thought 
that part of the proposition might be ren- 
dered more effective, if the court were in- 
vested with the power of inflicting com- 
pulsory labour on the debtor who should 
attempt to withdraw his property from the 
reach of his creditor. 

Mr. Hobhouse trusted that the bill would 
be passed into a law during the present 
session. He thought that, with regard to 
the recovery of small debts, the laws at 
present existing were a great practical 
evil, and that the bill to limit Arrests on 
Mesne Process, which had recently been 
brought in by the Solicitor-general, and 
passed with so much haste, rendered the 
present measure more particularly neces- 
sary. The bill of the Solicitor-general 
went to deprive the creditor of a part of 
the remedy he had previously enjoyed ; 
and that Joss ought to be made up to him 
by the advantage of at once giving him a 
greater facility in recovering small debts. 
He was no advocate for continuing the 
practice of imprisoning debtors, a practice 
which he should be happy to see abolished 
altogether ; but his opinion was not that 
which was generally entertained ; and he 
did, therefore, think, that when the legis- 
lature proposed to deprive the creditor of 
an important part of his remedy, they 
should afford him an equivalent for it. 
That equivalent was to be found in in- 
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| creasing the amount which the creditor 
might recover by process in the county 
courts. ‘ 
| Lord Althorp wished, as much as his 
| hon. friend, that the bill might be passed 
| this session, but he feared it would be im- 
possible. They could never hope to pass 
the bill without the compensation clause ; 
which could not be satisfactorily settled, 
in the short time that would elapse be- 
tween the present period and the end of 
the session. He did not hesitate to avow, 
that the present bill was an improvement 
on that which he had himself introduced. 
He believed that, if once the machinery of 
the county courts could be properly put 
into action, one year of experience would 
enable them to suggest more improvements 
than they could hope to discover by the 
debates of many years. 

Mr. Hume was happy to hear the At- 
torney-general make admissions which, on 
a former occasion, he had seemed to dis-- 
avow. He alluded to that learned gen- 
tleman’s sentiments upon the subject of 
imprisonment for debt. In listening with 
pleasure to the opinions which that learned 
gentleman had just expressed upon that 
subject, he could not but recollect how 
that learned gentleman had treated him, 
when he had proposed the very same mea- 
sure which the right hon. member had 
now introduced. When he had proposed 
it, the learned gentleman had treated it 
as wild and theoretical; but now it came 
from the right hon. gentleman, it was a 
proposition very fit to be considered. He 
saw, from this circumstance, that men and 
not measures were regarded by the learned 
gentleman; since to that which he had 
before treated very cavalierly, he was now 
ready to afford his approbation. 

The Attorney-General said, that the 
bill introduced by the hon. member for 
Aberdeen, and the present, were far as 
the Poles asunder. If he approved of the 
bill now offered, it was not because it was 
brought forward by a different individual, 
but because the right hon. gentleman 
knew more of the laws of the country than 
the hon. gentleman. He must say, that 
the hon. gentleman knew little or nothing 
of the laws of England. He might be a 
good arithmetician ; he might be able, as 
had been said by a predecessor of his, to 
calculate the compound interest of a 
guinea for a century, on his thumb nail; 
but he might nevertheless be neither a 





Solon nor a Lycurgus, 
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Reat Property 1n Inpia.| Mr. 
Fergusson rose pursuant to notice, to call 
the attention of the House to a matter 
which he deemed of great importance as 





connected with the administration of the | 
law in his majesty’s courts in the East- | 


Indies. 


His object was, to obtain a select | 


| 
committee, to whose consideration three | 


points would be submitted. The first rela- 


ted to the law affecting landed property be-_ 


longing to British subjects residing within 
the jurisdiction of those courts; he used 
the term “ landed” in preference to “ real” 
property, because it had been made a 


question, and it was one to which he) r 
_the bench, that he would not consider 


meant to draw the attention of the House, 


whether a British subject could hold real | 
_importance of this matter would appear, 


property in India. For himself, he had 
no doubt upon the subject; for, to go no 
further back than the charter of the late 
king, granted to the supreme court of 
Bengal, it appeared that that charter gave 
power to the court to try all actions, real, 


' when 


personal, and mixed, against British sub- | 


jects, and enabled the sheriff to seize and 
sell, for the satisfaction of the judgments 
of the court, the lands, houses, and effects, 
real and personal, of a defendant being a 
British subject. 
obtained on this subject, and the supreme 
court of Calcutta had been divided upon 
it, in a case which happened whilst he 
(Mr. Fergusson) practised at the bar; 


_ others, 


But doubts had certainly | 
| nificent cities in the world. 


| and every creditor of a landholder, 


then one of the learned judges holding | 


that such property was a chattel and not 
real estate in the hands of British sub- 
jects. 
Bengal had been, however, uniform in es- 
tablishing the point, that such property 
was real estate, modified by the charter, 

which made it saleable under writs of ex- 
ecution, and so far in the nature of a 
chattel; it had also been at all times held 
in the supreme court of Bengal, that 
lands and houses were assets in the 
hands of executors and administrators of 
British subjects deceased, for the payment 
of their debts generally. On this point 
no doubt had ever existed till lately, nor 
was there any difference of opinion upon 
it amongst those who considered property 
in lands and houses to be real estate, and 
those who deemed them to be a chattel 
interest only. In a late case, however, 


The judgments of the court of 





judges, 
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which came before the Supreme Court of 
Calcutta, the chief justice, of whose high 
character and talents he (Mr. Fergusson) 
wished to speak with every respect, had 
held (as reported) that lands and houses 
were not assets in the hands of executors 
and administrators—a doctrine which, if 
established, would shake the title to every 
house and foot of land, almost without 
exception, within Calcutta; for there was 
scarcely a single title which in one or more 
of its links, was not composed of a con- 
veyance or conveyances from an executor 
or administrator. This opinion of the 
chief justice, although the majority of 
the court decided against it, had spread, 
as his (Mr. Fergusson’s) letters expressed 
it, consternation throughout the presi- 
dency ; and the rather, in that the chief 
justice had declared (as it was stated) from 
himself as bound by the precedent. The 
it was considered that within the 
last twenty years, from the decaying state 
of the export trade of India, remittances 


| could not be had but at the most ruinous 


rates, and that a large portion of the 
capital and wealth of British subjects and 
amounting to several millions 
sterling, had been invested in the pur- 
chase of lands and houses, or had been 
lent to persons speculating in such pur- 
chases, whereby there had been created, 
at a vast expense, one of the most mag- 
But the in- 
terests of every landholder in Calcutta, 
would 
be in jeopardy, should the doctrine of 
the chief justice (at variance with that 
of every other judge for more than fifty 
years, and with the invariable practice of 
the court and the profession during the 
same period,) be acted upon as law. The 
fear entertained on this subject might 
be considered to be the less groundless, as 
during a vacancy in the court, such as 
that which happened almost immediately 
after the judgment of the court in the 
case referred to, there being only two 
the decision rested wholly with 
the chief justice. Mr. Fergusson said, he 
had expected to receive before this time a 

copy of the opinion given by the chief 
justice, and also petitions which were in 
preparation on this important subject, in 
which case it was his intention to have 
moved at once for leave to bring in a bill 
to declare the law in this matter. He 
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had not yet received those documents, but 
he trusted, that the House would be of 
opinion that it was matter fit to be re- 
ferred to a committee, who might report, 
upon the examination of witnesses, what 
the law and the usage were, and also 
take into consideration the law and the 
usage at the other presidencies in India, 
where no difference of opinion, he be- 
lieved, had existed on these points, on 
which, however, it was obviously impor- 
tant to establish uniformity of decision. 
He would now proceed to the considera- 
tion of another point, not of less impor- 
tance, as connected with the administra- 
tion of the law in criminal cases in the 
king’s court in India. Those courts were 
four in number; he meant the courts of 
Oyer and Terminer and gaol delivery, es- 
tablished at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
and Prince of Wales’s Island, having the 
same extensive jurisdiction in respect of 
crimes committed by British subjects, not 
merely within the local jurisdiction of those 
courts, but within a circle embracing 
almost one half of the habitable globe. 
Now as the charter of the different courts 
of Oyer and Terminer had been granted at 
different periods, and as these charters 
brought with them the common law of 
England, and the statute law, as it stood 
at the respective periods of granting the 


charters, it followed, that the adminis- | 


tration of the criminal law must be differ- 
ent in the different courts. 








With respect | 


to the three supreme courts of India, es- | 


tablished at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 


bay, it was now generally understood, | 
that the English law was introduced into , 
those settlements by the charter of George | 


Ist granted in the year 1726, and that no 
statute, passed since that period, extend- 


ed to the British settlements in India, | 


unless named expressly in such statute, 
or by direct and necessary implication. 
The charter of George Ist created the 
mayors’ couris for the determining of civil 
suits, and also constituted the governor 


and council of each settlement a court of . 


Oyer and Terminer, but with much less ex- 
tensive jurisdiction than the courts of that 
description now had. But the charter of 
George Ist had been surrendered in the 
reign of George 2nd, in the year 1753, 
and a new charter was granted; and in 
the year 1774 this latter charter, as to 
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At the settlements of Madras and Bom- 
bay new charters were successively, and 
at different periods, granted first to the 
recorder’s courts, and afterwards to the 
supreme courts of judicature, as in Bengal. 
In the year 1807, the recorder’s court was 
established at Prince of Wales’s Island, 
having the same extensive criminal juris- 
diction as the other courts. It was clear 
that the statute law of England was in- 
troduced for the first time at Prince of 
Wales’s Island by the charter last men- 
tioned, and so it was declared, at the 
opening of the court, by the very learned 
judge, who afterwards presided at the 
court of Madras. A most important point 
arose in respect to the administration of 
criminal justice under these different 
charters, namely, whether, upon the sur- 
render of the former charters of Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, the law continued 
to stand as it did at the time of the first 
charter in 1726, or whether each renewal 
of charter introduced the enactments 
which had in the interval been made. 
The judges who tried Nundcomar must 
have been of the latter opinion, for 
Nundcomar was tried, convicted, and exe- 
cuted, for forgery, made capital by sta- 
tute long subsequent to the granting of 
the first charter. That precedent had 
not, however, been followed ; and as for- 
gery of the same nature as that for which 
Nundcomar was tried had since been 
made, by statute 53 George 3rd, a trans- 
portable misdemeanour, this last enact- 
ment might be considered as a legislative 
exposition of the law in that particular 
matter. But he (Mr. Fergusson) had 
still heard doubts entertained by very 
learned persons as to the operation of the 
renewal of the different charters in the 
above respect ; and, at all events, it was 
clear that a British subject, if tried at 
Prince of Wales’s Island for the same 
offence committed within the same juris- 
diction, would be tried by a different law 
from that by which a British subject 
would be tried at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay. An offence under lord Ellen- 
horough’s act, for instance, was capital 
if tried at Prince of Wales’s Island, but 
was a misdemeanour only if tried at Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay. The acts 
respecting the embezzlements of clerks 
and servants were in force at the former 


Bengal, was replaced by the charter | place, and the offence was there a trans- 
granted to the present court, which was | portable felony; at the other settlements 


created a supreme court of judicature. | 


it was a mere breach of trust. ‘The same 
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with respect to the statute of false pre- 
tences, which had no operation at Cal- 
cutta, Madras, or Bombay, but was a 
transportable misdemeanour at Prince of 
Wales’s Island. Surely it was time to 
put an end to this monstrous anomaly. 
There was another point connected with 
this subject also of great importance. 
The general doctrine was, that even as 
to such parts of the statute law of Eng- 
land as extended to India, as far as 
respected the time of their enactment, 
the court must still determine as to their 
applicability. The Black Act, for in- 
stance, passed in the 9th of George Ist, 
extended to India; but all its provisions 
were as clearly not applicable to the state 
and circumstances of that country. This 
might give rise to a difference of con- 
struction in the different courts, and the 
judges ought, as far as practicable, to be 
relieved from so painful a duty as that 
which might be imposed upon them in 
this respect. These points would be 
well deserving of the best attention which 
the committee could bestow upon them. 
There was only one point more upon 
which he would trouble the House. The 
labours of the committee would necessarily 
be imperfect, if they were not to remove 
the uncertainty which appeared to exist as 
to the persons who were subject to the ju- 
risdiction of the courts in question. In 
the acts of parliament, the terms employ- 
ed were sometimes ‘ British subjects,” 
at others, “‘ subjects of. his Majesty,” and 
at others, ‘subjects of his Majesty of 
Great Britain,” or “his Majesty’s Eu- 
ropean British subjects.” The clause in 
the charter respecting juries, provided 
that persons serving on juries shall be 
subjects of his majesty of Great Britain ; 
but the term “subjects of his majesty,” 
generally, is used to denote the persons 
who are to be tried. He (Mr. Fergusson) 
had known the case of an Armenian, born 
in Calcutta, who, as a king’s subject, was 
held liable to the penalties of the law re- 
specting usury; although beyond the 
boundaries of Calcutta he would, proba- 
bly, not have been treated or considered 
as a British subject. What, then, were 
all the inhabitants of Calcutta, born in 
that settlement, and not Mahomedans or 
Hindoos? Were they British subjects, 
or not ? or was there a distinction between 
those born in wediock and those not so 
born? Every inhabitant of Bombay was, 
by the royal grant of Charles 2nd to the 
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East-India Company, declared to have all 
the privileges and immunities of a natural 
subject and free denizen, as if he had been 
born in the kingdom of England. There 
was a large and growing population in 
India, consisting of persons of mixed 
blood, who were Christians, and whose 
state and condition could not but excite 
creat interest. These persons, although 
Christians, were liable beyond the local 
jurisdiction of the king’s courts, to be tried 
by the Mahomedan law, where the Mou- 
lavee, or Mahomedan law officer, was to 
expound the law, and to decide by his 
futwa on the life or death of a Christian. 
It was, happily, true, that capital punish- 
ment could not be inflicted, unless the 
decision were confirmed by the highest 
criminal court, the Nizamut Adawlut ; but 
the system itself was well worthy of consi- 
deration, although he (Mr. Ferguson) ad- 
mitted that it was a question which ought 
to be approached with great caution. 
The Christians of mixed blood, many of 
them persons of considerable property, 
had no law but the Mahomedan law to 
decide upon their civil rights, beyond the 
local jurisdiction of the king’s courts. 
The succession to their estates was go- 
verned by the Mahomedan law. He saw 
no reason why the illegitimate children of 
such Christians might not succeed to their 
estates equally with the legitimate, or 
why such Christians might not indulge in 
plurality of wives, if the Mahomedan law 
was to be the rule by which their civil 
rights were to be governed. If they were 
not British subjects, the ecclesiastical 
courts established in India had no power 
or authority over them, for their jurisdic- 
tion was expressly confined to British sub- 
jects. ‘The hon. member said, that he had 
only further to observe, that he had no 
wish that the committee which he was 
about to propose should interfere in any 
manner with the authority of the British 
government in India, which he believed 
and knew to be a wise and beneficent go- 
vernment over the natives of India.—Mr. 
Fergusson concluded by moving, “that a 
select committee be appointed, to inquire 
and report on the law respecting landed 
property belonging to British subjects, in 
the territories subject to the government 
of the East-India Company, and whether 
the same be liable, in the hands of their 
executors and administrators, to the pay- 
ment of their simple contract debts; and 
also, what persons, as_ British subjects, 
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are amenable to the jurisdiction of his 
majesty’s courts in the East Indies, in 
respect of their persons and property, and 
what parts of the statute law of England 
extend, or ought to be extended, to the 
said territories, with a view to ensure uni- 
formity of decision in the said courts.” 
Mr. Wynn expressed himself hostile 
to a motion which embraced such an ex- 
tent and variety of objects. It was in- 
troduced at the very close of the session, 
when it was obviously impossible, if the 
committee were appointed, thatit would be 
enabled to reporton any one of the subjects 
which were comprised in the motion. But 
if it had been brought forward at the com- 
mencement, instead of the close of the 
session, still he could not have agreed to 
it. Amongst other things, the committee 
was to declare its opinion “whether landed 
property belonging to British subjects in 
the territories subject to the East-India 
Company, was liable, in the hands of ad- 
ministrators or executors, for the payment 
of simple contract debts.” This was a 
question of law—a question for the deci- 
sion of the law authorities; and the learned 
gentleman himself had stated that a dif- 
ference of opinion existed amongst the 
judges in India on that point. The chief 
justice, it appeared, was of one opinion, 
and the two puisne judges held the same 
opinion as the learned gentleman. But 
if the party against whom the decision 
was given felt himself aggrieved, an appeal 
to the privy council was still open to him. 
When a question of this kind was actually 
pending, was it regular to come before 
parliament, and to call for the judgment 
of a committee on the law? There were 
some points connected with the law which 
a committee might ascertain, and on 
which they might decide; but it was not 
their province to state what the law was, 
To declare what the law ought to be—to 
point out how it might be reformed—was 
a very different thing. With respect to 
the meaning of the law, as to its opera- 
tion on landed property, that was a fit 
subject for the consideration of the courts. 
As to the criminal Jaw, it was a question 
of great importance, and it was highly 
desirable that a greater degree of uniform- 
ity should be introduced into it; but he 
did not think it by any means desirable 
that a committee of the House of Com- 
mons should be called on to effect that 
object. He should like to see the law 
altered and simplified, but that, perhaps, 
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would be better effected by individual ex- 
ertion, than by the labours of a com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Fergusson, in reply, said, that the 
case decided in Calcutta, which had been 
referred to, might never come under ap- 
peal, and if it did, would not decide many 
other questions of great importance, and 
of some doubt, respecting the law of land- 
ed property in India; for instance, whether 
the widow was entitled to dower, and 
whether such dower was to have the pre- 
ference or not over debts. Besides, this 
case, if decided upon appeal, would be a 
decision for the presidency of Bengal only, 
whereas, it was his (Mr. Fergusson’s) wish 
that the same law should be declared for 
all the territories subject to the different 
presidencies, and that a uniformity of de- 
cision should be ensured in all the courts, 
on this and on every other point connect- 
ed with the administration of the law in 
India. He (Mr. Fergusson) was not satis- 
fied that any great change in the system 
of administering the law could be best 
effected by the exertion of individuals ; he 
thought it could be better done by a com- 
mittee or commission, with power to ex- 
amine witnesses, than by private and per- 
sonal intercourse only, although the latter 
would no doubt also be very valuable. At 
the late period of the session, however, as 
little progress could be made if a com- 
mittee were to be appointed, he would, 
for that reason, and for that only, abstain 
from pressing his motion, with a full de- 
termination, however, to bring the matter 
forward early in the next session, should 
it not be taken up by some person more 
competent to do it justice. As far as de- 
pended on him (Mr. Fergusson) he should 
not cease his endeavours for that end, 
until he saw the administration of justice 


Naval Promotions. 





‘in India made as perfect—he trusted it 


was as pure—as at home. 


Navat Promortons.] Mr. Hume, in 
rising, pursuant to notice, to move an ad- 
dress to his majesty, on the subject of 
Naval Promotions, adverted to the great 
importance of the subject. He had, on 
two occasions, called the attention of the 
House to it; and he had proved by facts, 
that the government bestowed this pa- 
tronage through motives of personal 
favour, or with reference to parliament- 
ary influence. The service of the coun- 
try did not warrant in any degree the 
extent of those promotions. Some ex- 
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cuses had been made for them, but no- 
thing that appeared to him to justify the 
expense incurred, On the 9th of June, 
1823, he had moved for the then last list 
of promotions. Since that time, he was 
bound to state, that a larger number of 
old officers had been promoted, than had 
been known for a considerable time. He 
would not say that the alteration had 
grown out of his motion; but he was 
happy to say, that the evil which had pre- 
viously existed was much mitigated since 
that time. He never wished to lower the 
glory or strength of the navy, by with- 
holding from it any necessary supplies ; 
but he was of opinion, that promotions 
should only take place with reference to 
the real wants of the navy, and the ability 
of the country to bear the expense. In 
1822, that House had addressed the 
Throne, praying his majesty to direct his 
ministers to approximate the expenditure 
of the country as nearly as possible to the 
expenditure of 1792; and to reduce, as 
far as was practicable, the navy, army, 
ordnance, and other establishments. His 
majesty’s answer was, that such directions 
should be given. Now, considering the scale 
of expense that was still kept up, he must 
say, that that House had not done its 
duty, in not insisting on much larger re- 
trenchments. He should at present con- 
fine himself to the navy. The hon. gen- 
tleman then entered into a detail of the 
increase of naval officers from 1792 to the 
present time, which he censured as extra- 
vagant and uncalled-for. The half-pay 
had increased in a proportionate degree. 
In 1792, it amounted to 170,000/.; in 
1816 it had reached nearly 800,000/., and 
it still continued, with very little differ- 
ence, at the same amount. Of five thousand 
five hundred and fifty-eight naval officers, 
only eight hundred and forty-two were 
employed. Indeed, they had three or four 
times the number of officers they could 
employ, if all the ships in the British navy 
were employed to-morrow. Besides all 
this expense, there was a million and a 
half dead-weight. When they viewed all 
these burthens, and saw the revenue de- 
creasing, ought not that House to call 
loudly for retrenchment? He had before 
stated, that many of these promotions 
must have arisen from personal favour or 
parliamentary influence, and the papers 
on the table fully bore out the fact. He 
there saw the names of individuals who 
were raised, last year, to the rank of post 
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captains, some of whom were not born in 
1802. They were put over the heads of 
old and deserving officers, while the half- 
pay of the latter added to the dead-weight. 
The hon. member concluded with moving, 

1, “That, according to returns made to 
this House, it appears that on the Ist of 
January, 1827, there were five thousand 
five hundred and fifty-eight commissioned 
officers in the royal navy, from the rank 
of admiral to that of lieutenant inclusive, 
of whom only eight hundred and forty- 
two were employed afloat. 

2. “That this House has voted in this 
session the sum of 718,000/. for half-pay 
flag-officers, captains, commanders, lieu- 
tenants, chaplains, and pursers, of his 
majesty’s fleet, who may be unemployed 
during the present year, which large amount 
is exclusive of 579,359. voted for half-pay, 
superannuations, and allowances to officers 
of the royal marines, to masters and other 
naval and civil officers, widows and or- 
phans ; and exclusive of 250,000/. voted 
for Greenwich hospital, making an aggre- 
gate of 1,547,359/. for the ineffective por- 
tion of the naval and marine departments 
of the public service. 

3. “ That therefore an humble Address 
be presented to his Majesty, to express 
the earnest wish of this House, that he 
will be graciously pleased to take into his 
consideration the present great number of 
Officers of the Royal Navy, and having 
regard to the state of the Finances of the 
Country, its diminished Revenue, and the 
heavy load of Taxation on the People, that 
he will be graciously pleased to direct 
that no further promotions be made in the 
navy, except on very extraordinary and 
urgent occasions, where the particula 
merit or great length of service of indi- 
viduals authorize such promotion, as 
essential to maintain the best interests and 
high character of the Naval Service of the 
Country.” 

Sir G. Cockburn said, that if the navy 
was not occasionally supplied with young 
oflicers, we should, in the event of a war, 
be lett with a complement of officers, who, 
from age, would be unable to fight the 
country’s battles. ‘There were two de- 
scriptions of promotion; the one was the 
rewarding existing officers for particular 
services, and the otherthe bringing forward 
of younger men. The objects of the latter 
promotion were, in great part, the sons of 
meritorious officers in the army and navy. 
The desire to obtain promotion was the 
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incentive to gallantry and good conduct. | to the House in bringing forward the late 


Take away the chance of promotion, and 


| measure had been spoken from the 


much of the zeal which was at present | memorandum of lord Liverpool himself, as 
displayed in the service would disappear | from a brief. One new clause he certainly 


with it. 
of the system of promotion absolutely 
necessaty ; and on that ground he would 
move the previous question, on the two 
first branches of the hon. mover’s proposi- 
tion. As to the address, he would allow 
it to go to the vote. 

Sir J. Yorke said, the question was one 
which bore materially upon the finances 
of the country, and he should consider 
that he was shrinking from the performance 
of his duty, if he did not state that it was 
necessary to exercise a considerable degree 
of caution with respect to promotions. 
Some check should be put to the immense 
patronage which was placed at the disposal 
of the different branches of the public 
service. If the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would endeavour to apply some check 
to that patronage, he would be the strong- 
est minister that had ever conducted the 
affairs of the nation. If he did not adopt 
that line of conduct, he would soon sink 
to the level of the ministers who had pre- 
ceded him. It might be the means of 
checking promotion in the navy to have 
them gazetted. He had proposed that 
course to the hon. Secretary to the 
Admiralty (Mr. Croker); but he had object- 
ed to it, in that mysterious manner which 
he sometimes adopted, without, however, 
giving any reasons for the objection. 

After a short conversation, the motion 
was negatived. 


Warenousep Corn Biti.] The 
House having gone into a committee on 
this bill, 

Sir E. Knatchbull said, he doubted very 
much whether the mere admission of the 
corn in bond, upon the terms proposed, 
would not so affect the market, as to 
prevent the home agriculturist from obtain- 
ing a remunerating price. The best point 
about the measure was, that it would 
answer as an experiment; and the result 


what should be the permanent measure 
next year. He doubted whether the late 


He considered the continuance | had introduced ; namely, the clause which 


/empowered his majesty to stop the im- 


portation from any particular country, 
with which the interests of England made 
it inconvenient that we should deal; but 
that clause had not been one of the parts 
objected to. For the question of price, 
the price of 60s. had not only been fixed 
by lord Liverpool, but that noble lord had 
told him in conversation, that he had met 
the hon. baronet, and that he had mention- 
ed the subject of price to the hon. baronet, 
who had replied that he was satisfied with 
a price of 60s., rather upwards than 
downwards. With reference to the principle 
of the bill, he agreed that there was a 
difficulty to be met: the possibility of 
producing suffering to the agricultural 
classes was not to be overlooked, although 
he had to remove the actual and existing 
suffering of the manufacturing interests. 
This, however, would be agreed upon all 
hands—that the privations of the manu- 
facturers had been borne with a patience 
that merited the highest encomium, and 
| that could have but one effect—that of 
| inducing an increased anxiety, on the part 
| of the legislature, to adopt every measure 
' calculated to give them relief. Important 
|as the late bill must necessarily have 
| appeared to them, it was remarkable how 

little the House had been importuned by 
' them in its progress. He trusted, that 
| the House would come to the discussion 
_ of the question next year with minds per- 
fectly unbiassed, and that nothing would 
occur in the mean time to create, on either 
side, the slightest feeling of irritation. 

Mr. Bankes said, that 60s. might have 
been tolerated as a medium price; but, 
under the provisions of the late bill, it 
would have been likely to become a 
maximum. He for himself rejoiced that 
that bill had been lost. 





| The bill then went through the com- 
| mittee. 
might guide the House in their view of | 


measure could fairly be called lord Liver- | 


pool’s. 
favourable to the principle of the bill, but 
he did not think that he had been the 
author of all its details. 

Mr. Canning said, that his first speech 


That noble lord might have been — 
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Friday, June 22. 
Corn Averaces Biit.] Their lord- 


ships went into a committee on this bill. 
Lord Farnham said, he wished the 


_ averages of towns in Ireland and Scotland 
‘to be taken, and therefore intended to 
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move, in order that he might be enabled 
to introduce the names of those towns into 
the bill, that the words ‘“‘ England and 
Wales” be omitted, and “ Great Britain 
and Ireland” inserted. This amendment 
was necessary to give the real price of corn 
as sold by the grower. It was a great 
object to bring the true price before the 
public. In Scotland, when the price 
of grain was 66s., persons complained 
that they could never get such in the 
market. He thought that this was a gross 
deception. He considered it was a most 
extraordinary measure, which placed in 
the king’s government the power of raising 
or depressing the averages. ‘The present 


bill was, he believed, intended to be the | 


basis of a permanent measure, and he 
should therefore move, that certain towns 
in Scotland and Ireland be inserted in the 
bill. 

Lord Goderich did not see any con- 
clusive objection to the principle of in- 
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corn sold in the inland towns, he found 
that the amount did not exceed one million 
nine hundred thousand quarters per 
annum, making the sales per week amount 
to about thirty-five thousand quarters. If, 
therefore, those towns were included 
where a small quantity of corn was sold at 
a high price, it would not raise the 
averages more than 2s. per quarter. He 
was disposed to hope that the noble 
viscount would allow the amendment to 
pass ; because it was important for them 


| this year to ascertain really what the 


averages were. 

The Earl of Harrowby entered into a 
detail of the present mode of taking the 
averages, and urged the necessity of their 
lordships’ agreeing to the proposed altera- 
tion. It was impossible to take the 
averages to the extent proposed by the 
amendment, unless an account was taken 
of every bushel of corn that was sold. 

The Duke of Weilington said, it was im- 


cluding Scotland and Ireland, but he | possible that the averages, as proposed to 
thought there was a good objection to | be altered, could be made applicable to 
adopting the amendment in the present | the bill now in progress elsewhere. The 
bill. This was intended as a permanent ! present Corn-law was that of 1822; the 
bill, but it was so intended in concurrence | present averages were made applicable to 
_ that law, and the newly-proposed mode of 


with another measure, which had not 


become law; and there would be a diffi- | 
culty in introducing the amendment into | 
'entire permanent measure that might 


the bill, except in concurrence with that 
other measure, as the law now stands. If 


Scotland and Ireland were introduced, it | 
| sirable that the fullest information should 


might have the effect of lowering the 
averages, and might materially affect the 
period at which, under the present law, 
the importation price would be reached. 


duce such a measure into this bill, seeing 
that the Corn-laws might be revised next 
session. It would have an effect on the 
present law not contemplated by those 
who framed it. He couid not consent to 
introduce Scotland and Ireland into the 
present bill, and should oppose the amend- 
ment. It would be impossible to know 
what would be the effect of such an 
amendment. 

The Earl of Malmesbury said, that 
unless the proposed extension took place, 
it would almost be better not to persevere 
in the bill. 

Lord Goderich said, he had no objection 
to drop it. 

Lord Ellenborough was not disposed to 
conclude that the admission of Ireland 
and Scotland would tend to raise the 
averages, On reference to the returns of 


taking the averages could not be made ap- 
plicable to it. But, with a view to any 


hereafter be introduced upon the subject 
of the Corn-laws, he thought it highly de- 


be furnished, as to the state of the averages 
throughout the country. There would be 


less chance of fraud, by having that ex- 
He thought it was unreasonable to intro- | 


' 


tensive knowledge which it was the object 
of the amendment to arrive at. 

Lord Goderich said, he did not, on 
principle, see any great objection to ex- 
tending the present mode of taking the 
averages to the inland towns of England 
and Wales, and, perhaps, subsequently to 
Treland and Scotland; but he did not see 
the necessity of the immediate extension 
of it, as proposed by the amendment. 

The Earl of Harrowby suggested, 
whether it would be worth while to set on 
foot so expensive a system for so short a 
period, merely for the sake of experiment. 


_ The salaries of inspectors amounted to 70/. 





or 80/. per annum each, and would entail 
a great expense without affording any 
corresponding benefit. 

The Earlof Belmore thought that, if the 
measure was extended to Ireland, it would 
only embarrass the system. It would be 
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manifestly unjust that the price in the 
Irish markets should regulate the amount 
of duties in this country. 

The Marquis of Salisbury considered the 
important point in this question was, to 
adopt that mode which would give the 
averages most correctly. He supported 


the amendment, and said that this was the | 


proper time to make the experiment. 
The question was then put, “that the 


words England and Wales do stand | 
Upon which the | 


part of the clause.” 
House divided :—Content 44; Not-con- | 
tent 44. The chairman (the earl of 
Shaftesbury) gave his casting vote against 
the question; which was therefore negatived. 
The amendment was then put, that the 
words, ‘‘ Great Britain and Ireland be in- 


serted.” Upon which another division | 


took place: Content 37 ; Not-content 43 ; 
Majority against the amendment 6. 

The effect of these two divisions is, 
therefore, to exclude every part of the 
united kingdom from the clause. 
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‘Mase Retrorp DisrRANCHISEMENT 
Bitt.] Mr. Tennyson, in moving the | 


second reading of the bill, said, that he | 


had postponed it to that late period to 


allow time for the burgesses of East Retford | 


to petition to be heard by counsel; but no 


such petition had appeared. There was a | 


petition from the aldermen, containing a 
sort of protest, but not denying their par- 
ticipancy in the corruption, or praying to 
be heard. He did not propose to proceed 


further then, but wished for the second , 


reading, as an assurance that the House 
would support him in the next session, and 
would not, in the mean time issue the 
writ to Retford. He should think it his 
duty to prepare himself with the local de- 
tails connected with Birmingham, that 
would enable him to submit to the House, 


town the benefits of representation with- 
out the evils too frequently attendant upon 
it. He should provide for a summary 


of votes to prevent disputes, and other 
matters, so as to preclude, if possible, the 
tumult, demoralization, delay, and expense 
which might otherwise convert what he 
intended for a highly beneficial privilege, 


into an infliction and a curse. All he'! 
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now asked was, the second reading of : the 
bill with the view he had stated; and if, 
when the subject was resuwted, the bur- 
gesses of Retford wished to be heard, there 
would be ample time afforded. 

Mr. G. Bankes opposed the further pro- 
gress of the measure, on the ground that 
the case of corruption and bribery had not 
| been sufficiently established. He objected, 
also, to the further suspension of the writ 
until the next. session. 

Mr. C. Dundas adverted to a petition 
from the electors, in which they prayed to 
| be heard by counsel, and asserted their in- 
| nocence. 
| Lord Ebrington said, that no reasonable 

doubt could be entertained of the cor- 
| ruption of the borough, and that a suffi- 

cient case had been made out for its dis- 
| franchisement. 
| Lord Lowther recommended, thatthe 
| whole subject should be deferred until 
| next session. 
| Mr. Wynn was of opinion, that a prima 
| facie uncontradicted case had been made 
| out for reading the bill a second time. 
' It had been brought in by order of the 
| committee ; and all that was intended this 
| session was to fill up the blanks. It was 
| highly proper that the question regarding 
| the issue of the writ should also be post. 
poned. If the writ were issued, it would, 
in fact, be deciding the question. Whether 
it should be given to Birmingham or 
thrown into the hundred, in case of the 
| disfranchisement of East Retford, was 
' another point. 
_. Sir C, Wetherell complained that the 
bill had been printed with the town of 
Birmingham substituted for East Retford. 
It might hence be concluded out of doors, 
that the House had decided that point 
before it had even determined to dis- 
franchise East Retford. 
| Mr. Fergusson agreed with the general 
object of the bill, but contended that the 








| evidence already adduced was not suffi- 
when parliament re-assembled, a bill with | 
such provisions as would secure to that | 
! Mr.. N. Calvert thought the case of 
| 


cient. If the case opened were establish- 
ed, it was more gross than that of Penryn. 


general corruption quite sufficient, and 


| that it was the duty of the House to con- 
mode of taking the poll; for a registration | 

| where it would be exercised with more 
| fidelity. 
! 


fer the elective franchise on some place, 


Sir C. Forbes saw no reason why the 
bill should be read even a second time, if 
it was intended afterwards to postpone it 
until next session, If they wanted to put 
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anend to corruption, they ought to put 
the axe to the root of the tree, and begin 
with the corruptors. They should begin 
with reform among themselves. They 
ought, when they came to the hustings, 
and to the table of that House, to take an 
oath against bribery and corruption; and 
then they would see what sort of a House 
they would have. He had ever set his 
face against cant, hypocrisy, and humbug, 
and he would still continue to do so. He 
further objected to transferring the fran- 
chise to Birmingham, as manufacturing 
towns were the very hot-beds of corruption. 

Mr. J. Stuart said, that if the 
bill were read a second time, it would 
appear as if the House had pledged itself 
to transfer the franchise to Birmingham. 
Now, he was not prepared to say, even if 
East Retford were to be disfranchised, 
that the franchise should be transferred to 
Birmingham. He might think that it 
would be better to transfer it to one of the 
unrepresented Scotch counties, where 
there was neither bribery nor corruption. 
He would therefore move as an amend- 
ment, “That the bill be read a second 
time this day three months.” 

Mr. Ross supported the second reading, 
since all the proper amendments might be 
made in the committee. 

Mr. Wynn would consent to the second 
reading, only in order to see what the 
proposition of the hon. mover was. But 
he wished to guard himself against giving 
any opinion as to the place to which the 
franchise should be transferred. 

Mr. Ferguson was desirous to guard 
himself against giving any opinion now 
as to what might be his ultimate conclu- 
sion, either as to the propriety of the dis- 
franchisement of the borough, or the 
place to which the franchise should be 
transferred. 

Mr. Bankes saw no use in allowing this 
bill to be read a second time just now, 
when it was well known that it could not 





stir another stage this session. 
Sir C. Wetherell concurred in that | 
opinion. In such cases as the present, | 
the bill ought to be read only a first time. | 
It was improper to raise expectations in | 
the inhabitants of Birmingham, which | 
might be ultimately disappointed. There | 
had been no discussion as yet, as to the 
place to which the franchise should be | 
transferred, and he therefore did not think ' 
it proper that the bill should be read a 
second time with Birmingham inserted in it. 
VOL. XVII. 
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Mr. Tennyson; in reply, observed, that 
he had introduced the bill transferring 
the franchise to Birmingham with the 
deliberate sanction of the House. Man- 
chester and Birmingham offered themselves 
as the most desirable cases for representa- 
tion; and Manchester having been appro- 
priated by a noble lord (J. Russell), he had 
adopted Birmingham; and having done 
so he could not and would not abandon it. 
The intelligence had been received at 
Birmingham with gratitude and satisfac- 
tion, and had created a great sensation 
there [hear, hear, from sir C. Wetherell]. 
His learned friend cheered, but he begged 
to inform him, that the satisfaction and 
excitement he alluded to was amongst all 
the leading inhabitants of the place, as 
would appear from the copy of a requisi- 
tion in his hand, signed by almost all the 
intelligent and wealthy merchants and 
manufacturers, by five bankers, and gene- 
rally by gentlemen of importance at Bir- 
mingham. The requisition was for a 
public meeting, from which, no doubt, a 
petition would emanate, and be presented 
to the House before the prorogation. 
After this he should think he acted most 
unfairly if he consented to the substitu- 
tion of any other place [hear, hear] ; and 
if the transfer were to be made to a town, 
he saw no ground for change, for no place 
required distinct representation more than 
Birmingham. He wished for the second 
reading chiefly as a pledge from the House, 
that it would proceed with regard to East 
Retford in the next session; when he 
should move to re-introduce the bill. For 
the present session it would necessarily 
drop. As to the nature of the franchise 
to be established at Birmingham, it un- 
doubtedly required great deliberation. 
He had applied himself diligently to the 
subject, but it was one for future con- 
sideration. His object was, to establish a 
franchise which would furnish ‘a constitu- 
ent body limited in point of numbers 
within convenient bounds; but one also 
which, comprising a portion from all 
classes, would bestow upon the mass of 
the inhabitants the satisfaction of feeling 
that they were represented, while at the 
same time due weight would be given to 
the commercial interests and property of 
the town. In the bill he had endeavoured 
to indicate a franchise with these qualities ; 
and if it had been committed pro forma, 
he should, by filling up the blanks, have 
praposed a right to the inhabitant house- 
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holders who’ had been resident for three 
years, rated for that period, and who had 
paid their rates. 

The House divided: For the second 
reading of the bill 35; Against it 17; 
Majority 18. The bill was then ordered 
to be committed on that day fortnight, 
with the object of postponing the subject 
till the next session. 


AsusE or Corporate Funps To 
Erection Purposes.] Mr. Maberly 
rose, to withdraw the notice of his inten- 
tion to move a Resolution concerning the 
application of Corporate Funds to Election 
Purposes. His attention, he said, had 
been drawn to this subject, in consequence 
of the dictum which, he had been informed, 
had been pronounced, in another place, by 
a very learned personage; who had broadly 
declared, that corporate funds were, in 
every respect, private property, and might 
be legally used by the corporation for all 
purposes to which individuals might apply 
their property. It was evident if this dictum 
were correct, that the members of any cor- 
poration might meet and divide the corpo- 
rate funds among themselves for their 
own private benefit. He had always un- 
derstood that corporate funds were held in 
trust for corporate purposes, and could not 
legally be applied to any other object. 
The corporation acted as a trustee ; and in 
that capacity alone. Would that House 
suffer corporations to apply their funds to 
election purposes, and in so doing over- 
turn all their rights and privileges? He 
had intended to move a resolution to pre- 
vent this abuse; but considering the state 
of the House, he should waive his inten- 
tion. He trusted that this notice would 
have the effect of guarding against these 
malversations. He could assure any cor- 
poration, that if they interfered with any 
election by misapplying the funds they 
held for corporate purposes, they might 
be called to the bar of the House, and 
visited with the just measure of its indig- 
nation. His observations were not di- 
rected to any corporation in particular; 
but he felt called upon to notice a hand- 
bill which had been circulated by the cor- 
poration of Northampton, in which some 


grave misrepresentations appeared respect- | 
| persuaded that he had not taken any other 


img the proceedings in regard to a bill 
which had passed this House, and had 
been rejected by the other House, on this 
subject. Some unjust and groundless re- 





marks had been made upon the conduct of | also felt that it was impossible to leave the 
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his hon. relative (colonel Maberly) in this 
hand-bill; and he appealed to the mem- 
bers of the committee, whether they were 
not directly opposite to the truth. He 
recommended that corporation to mind 
what they were about, for he had under- 
stood that their charter was not quite 
secure, and that it would be necessary to 
come to parliament for its confirmation. 
The funds were restricted by the terms of 
their charter to objects of “ common 
utility,” and he could not see how that 
phrase could justify their appiication to 
the returning of members to parliament. 
He should not press the resolution, but he 
hoped some steps would hereafter be taken 
to meet the evil. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, June 25. 


WareHousep Corn Bitt.] Lord 
Goderich, in rising to move the second 
reading of this bill, said it was not neces- 
sary for him to trouble their lordships at 
any length, by going into observations on 
the general subject of the Corn-laws; a 
subject so often discussed, and upon which 
the views of their lordships were so well 
known. He wished, however, to offer a 
few remarks explanatory of the ground 
on which his majesty’s ministers had pro- 
ceeded ; first, as to the bill which had not 
been read a third time; and, secondly, as 
to this measure, which had recently come 
up from the other House. With respect to 
the former bill, if he considered that the 
alteration which their lordships had made 
in it was of small importance—if he con- 
sidered it an alteration with regard to 
which any reasonable doubt could be en- 
tertained of its affecting the whole measure, 
he should have been most unwilling to ab- 
stain from letting it pass into a law; but, 
having stated what appeared to him to be 
convincing grounds against the propriety 
of adopting the clause introduced by his 
noble friend, he did not feel it possible 
for him to call upon the other House to 
say whether or not they would acquiesce 
in it; and he conceived that the course 
he had taken was the least likely to pro- 
duce any inconvenient or unpleasant col- 
lision. On the fullest reflection, he felt 


course than that which was most consistent 
with his own duty, and most conducive to 
the public benefit. In the mean time, he 
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subject without legislation ; and there were’ 
only two modes on which ministers could 
proceed. The first mode was to accede 
to a recommendation which came from a 
noble earl opposite (Malmesbury), and 
which was enforced by a noble baron on 
the same side. It was by that recom- 
mendation proposed to substitute an amend- 
ment of the existing law, retaining, how- 
ever, the principle, and merely doing away 
the clause which prevented importation 
until the price rose to 80s. Now, as he 
‘never could sanction the principle of that 
law, it was quite impossible for him to ac- 
quiesce in any proposition that recognized 
it. He believed it to be a principle which, 
from its very nature and essence, was cal- 
culated to produce much mischief, and he 
could not help thinking that that was the 
opinion of the country at large. As, then, 
he could not accede to the recommenda- 
tion of the noble earl, no other course 
was open to him thar. to see whether it 
would not be possible and advisable to 
confine legislation to that particular por- 
tion of foreign corn now in this country, 
independent of any considerable influx at 
any future period. That alone was the 
object of the present bill; and he was 
quite sure that even those noble lords who 
were opposed to any change in the Corn- 
laws would not consider it inconsistent 
with their views to sanction this measure. 
One of the great evils of the existing law 
was, its tendency to admit foreign corn 
at a time when, of all others, its admis- 
sion might be most injurious to the landed 
interest. At present there was a pros- 
pect of as fine a harvest as ever was 
known; therefore, no scarcity could rea- 
sonably be apprehended ; but, last year, 
the crop of barley failed, though the price 
never rose high enough to admit of a sup- 
ply from abroad. The supply at home, 
however, was quite inadequate to the de- 
mand, as was every where evinced by the 
state of the markets, the price being 40s. 
or upwards. Now, if an alteration of the 
law of 1822 were substituted in the man- 
ner proposed, foreign barley would be ad- 
mitted on the 15th of August, provided 
the average price for the six weeks pre- 
ceding was 35s. But as the average price 


was now 40s., and as the ports might be 
opened at 35s. with the limitation stated, 
they might, if there was a good harvest, 
have, under these circumstances, to con- 
tend, not only with the hundred and eighty 





thousand quarters of foreign barley now 
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warehoused here, but also with an influx 
from every part of the continent for the 
next three months. The effect of this 
bill would be, to provide a remedy for that 
evil, and thereby to regulate the market. 
He might say, that the view he now took 
of the subject was not altered by. the law 
of 1825. The present measure was for a 
fixed period, and their lordships might, on 
a future occasion, legislate upon what 
might be a permanent system of Corn- 
laws. His majesty’s government collected 
the best information they could obtain on 
the subject, and framed such a plan as 
they thought would satisfy even the most 
timid and scrupulous agriculturist. That 
bill, however, had failed; and the present 
one was introduced as a temporary substi- 
tute. He had been rebuked, on a former 
occasion, for presuming to express his sin- 
cere and anxious hope, that no feeling of 
party found its way into the discussion. 
He sincerely assured their lordships that 
neither he nor his colleagues entertained 
any feeling of that sort. They manifested 
no ill humour whatever at the loss of the 
measure ; and if all parties were to sepa- 
rate now with something like good humour, 
they would do that which would be credit- 
able to themselves and advantageous to the 
country. He would now move, that the 
bill be read a second time. 

The Earl of Malmesbury said, that his 
noble friend misunderstood his recom- 
mendation as to the bill of 1815. What 
he had proposed was, to withdraw the re- 
strictive clause, so as to allow the bill of 
1822 to come into operation; for it had 
never yet been in operation. He had re- 
commended it, supposing it was the inten- 
tion of government not to bring forward 
any other measure this year; and he sup- 
posed it would be better under the bill of 
1822, without the clause, than as we were 
at present. What his noble friend said, 
as to barley being imported in August, 
might be correct ; but why not bring 
in a bill to apply only to barley; and 
why bring in a bill which applied to 
wheat ? His noble friend had good ground 
for his measure as to barley; but he had 
no ground whatever for his bill as it ap- 
plied to wheat. It appeared, that there 
were upwards of six hundred thousand 
quarters of wheat in bond, and there was 
also a quantity of flour. 

Viscount Goderich.—Seventy six thou- 
sand hundred weight of flour. 
_ The Earl of Matmesbury. 
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equal to 20,000 quarters of wheat in addi- 
tion; and there was, besides, all the Ca- 
nadian corn. If his noble friend’s obser- 
vations were correct, he might be justified 
in letting in barley, but not in letting in 
wheat. If-wheat had lately been, on an 
average, 58s. 4d. per quarter, there was 
no probability of the averages rising by 
the 15th of August, or the 15th of No- 
vember up to 80s. His noble friend had 
stated one reason which made it impera- 
tive on him to object to the proposed mea- 
sure. He had stated, that he could not 
accede to the late amendment, because it 
was opposed to the principle of that bill, 
and he offered this bill to their lordships 
as carrying that bill into effect. On this 
ground he could not accede to the mea- 
sure. If he acceded to it, he should com- 
promise his opinions. He considered this 
bill as the connecting link between the 
lost measure of his noble friend and the 
measure that would be brought forward 
next year. On this ground, he would re- 
ject the bill. He would argue the ques- 
tion another way, and say, that no ground 
had been laid for this temporary measure. 
His noble friend, in introducing it, had 
not said one word in explanation of the 
necessity for the measure. For the last 
two years they had passed bills to let in 
the foreign corn that was in bond; and 
their lordships would recollect what quan- 
tities had been thus introduced. Their 
lordships would also remember, that when 
the earl of Liverpool brought forward his 
measures for letting out the bonded corn, 
he began by taking out five hundred thou- 
sand quarters. He at first proposed a 
duty of 12s. the quarter; and then he had 
admitted it on such a duty as the govern- 
ment had thought fit to affix. He should 
deviate from the course which he had hi- 
therto followed on the subject, if he were 
to agree to the measure under considera- 
tion. Were their lordships aware of the 
quantity of foreign bonded corn which 
had been let out at former periods, 
and the inferiority of that quantity to the 
quantity, the entrance of which into the 
country the present bill would sanction ? 
Were they also aware of the difference in 
the average price of wheat at former pe- 
riods and at the present? In 1825, the 
average price of wheat was 69s.; now 
the average price was 58s. The quantity 
of foreign corn which had been let out in 
1825 was four hundred and thirty thou- 
sand quarters. The quantity let out last 
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year was two hundred and ninety thou- 
sand quarters. It would be utterly impos- 
sible to say what might be the effect of 
letting out so large a quantity as seven 
hundred thousand quarters; which would 
be one hundred thousand quarters more 
than had ever before been admitted. 
With respect to the letting in of Canadian 
corn, it had been said, that under the cir- 
cumstances of the case, it would be very 
hard on our North American colonies if 
they were not allowed to send their corn 
to this country under the terms now pro- 
posed. It must be notorious, however, 
that the act which was passed on the sub- 
ject two years ago, would expire in the 
present session; and therefore he could 
not see any hardship in the case; as the 
admission would be a matter of courtesy, 
and not of right. A similar argument 
was applicable to the owners of the bond- 
ed corn. It was said, that many of them 
had rested their capitals on the faith of 
the bill which had been introduced by 
government, but which had failed. He 
should certainly be sorry if they suffered 
loss; but that was no argument for the 
measure; because they ought to know the 
constitution of this country better, than 
not to be aware that government could not 
do any thing upon the subject without the 
consent of the legislature ; and therefore, 
they ought not to have run any risk. In 
his opinion, instead of any bill of this na- 
ture, it would have been infinitely better 
if government had taken upon themselves 
to issue whatever order in council respect- 
ing corn the circumstances of the case 
might seem to require. It could not be 
supposed that they would think such a 
course objectionable ; because it was the 
course which they had taken nine months 
ago, and afterwards received indemnity for 
the proceeding. Certainly he was not one 
of those who would deny them indemnity 
for a similar act, if they could make out 
as good a case with respect to wheat this 
year, as they had made out with respect 
to oats last. 

The Duke of Wellington said, he could 
not agree with his noble friend that it 
would be right to throw upon the govern- 
ment the responsibility of admitting fo- 
reign corn for consumption. On the con- 
trary, he fully agreed with ministers, that 
it was expedient that some measure of the 
kind now proposed should be agreed to 
after the disappointment which had been 
experienced relative to the other mea- 
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sure which had not been carried. He 
was therefore disposed to give the present 
bill his support; more particularly as he 
considered it to be the same in principle 
with that measure, with the additional ad- 
vantage of ascertaining, by experiment, 
what would have been the effect of that 
measure if carried ; at thesame time that it 
was limited as to quantity, soas to prevent 
any injurious effect. Under all the cir- 
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| since the amendment, read over the letters 





of the President of the Board of Trade, 
and who still attached to them the same 
meaning which he did when he proposed 
the amendment. He should observe, too, 
that if that measure were inconsistent 
with the principle of the bill, it was not 
more so than others which had been ad- 
mitted into it. He thought it right also 
to say, that during the discussion upon 


cumstances, therefore, he thought the pre- the subject, he had endeavoured to im- 
sent measure advisable, and strongly re- | press upon the government the necessity 
éommended it to the House. At the same | of taking it out of his hands, and of car- 
time he could not help expressing his re- | 
not only. by the correspondence, part of 


gret that it was not accompanied by the 
other measure, which had been before their 
lordships. Upon that subject he would 
say, that he never considered that what 
he did in any way militated against the 
principle of that bill, and would contend, 
that that principle might be carried into 
effect, even if the system of warehousing 
were not touched at all. His majesty’s go- 
vernment, however, thought that a system 
of prohibition was inconsistent with that 
principle; although he begged the House 
to consider what was the difference, or 
whether the effect of a duty was not simi- 
lar to what they contended against. If 
that were so, then, in fact, prohibition had 
existed during the whole period, up to 
which corn was allowed for consumption. 
It had existed in 1773, and from 1791 to 
1815, when what was done, was by the 
imposition of a duty ; and the same might 
be again done in such a manner as to af- 
ford satisfaction to the country. Under 
these circumstances, then, he should con- 
sider the noble lords themselves responsi- 
ble for the loss of the bill; which it had 
been said was lost by his amendment. 
He had been accused not only of propos- 
ing a measure, which was inconsistent with 
the principle of the bill, but of doing so 
from private and party motives. But he 
must say, that if ever there was a man 
who had proposed a measure individually, 
and without any knowledge whether he 
would be supported in it or not, he was 
the person. He would repeat, that he 
proposed that measure to the House, not 
only believing that it would have the sup- 
port, but that it actually was the sugges- 
tion of one of the ministers of the Crown. 
He did not mean to say that he did not 
labour, in that instance, under a mistake ; 
but if he did, he could. assure their lord- 
ships that he was so mistaken with a great 
many others, who had both before and 





rying it themselves. That he had done 


which he had before read to their lordships,. 


but by other communications, not onl 
with the President of the Board of Trade, 
but with his noble friend the Secretary of 
State then present.—His grace then read 
the following letters :— 

“¢ London, June 4, 1827. 

““My dear Huskisson:—As you say 
that I misunderstood the meaning of your 
letter of the 24th, I must have done so. 
But I certainly never entertained a sus- 
picion that I had misunderstood you; and 
even now, after referring to my letter of 
the 24th to you, and examining your letter 
to me, I cannot but think that I should 
have sought out for a difficulty, if I had 
affixed to your letter the meaning which 
you state that you intended to convey. 

“I stated to you an evil, permanent in 
its nature, resulting from the operation of 
the warehouse system on that of the pro- 
posed Corn-law; and I proposed a per- 
manent remedy. In answer, you stated 
very good reasons against what I had pro- 
posed, and you tell me, that, ‘had my 
proposal been, that no corn bonded after 
the passing of the present bill should be 
allowed to be entered for home consump- 
tion till the average price had reached 
66s., and that thenceforward all corn so 
bonded, or thereafter imported, should 
come under the regulations of the bill, 
individually you would not object to such 
a proviso :’ and you add, ‘ It (this proviso) 
would insure, that no quantity beyond 
that now in bond should be thrown upon 
the market, unless, in spite of that quan- 
tity, the price reached a level which might 
be fairly taken as an indication of our 
being in want of a further supply from 
abroad.’ 

“It thus appears, then, that having 
stated to you a permanent evil, the exist- 


|ence of which is not denied, I was to con- 
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sider the word ‘thenceforward,’ not in an 
unlimited sense, but applicable to time 
only, and having no reference to circum- 
stances, notwithstanding what followed in 
the succeeding sentence of your letter; 
and I was to believe that you intended I 
should be satisfied, and that the public 
should be satisfied, with a temporary re- 
medy for a permanent evil. 

‘* However, I am ready to admit that I 
did not understand your letter as you 
have now explained it; and you may rely 
upon it, that if I could have entertained 
any doubt respecting your meaning, that 
I should have gone to you, or have written 
to you again. 

‘* Lord Goderich must do me the justice 
to acknowledge, that I put into his hands 
the proviso which I had drawn, together 
with your letter. He did not at first un- 
derstand your letter, and he thought it 
related solely to corn now in bond; and 
I begged: him to peruse it again. He did 
so; and he came to me and returned the 
papers, without saying a word. I con- 
cluded, therefore, that he concurred in the 
proposition which I certainly considered 
as suggested by you; and I made it to the 
committee of the House of Lords, in the 
mode and at the time most likely to be of 
service to the government, by preventing 
a division on a proposition of lord Ross- 
lyn’s, which had for its object to lay the 
duty upon corn upon introduction into 
warehouse. 

“TI shall be sorry if this proviso should 
be inconvenient to the government ; and, 
I must add, that if lord Goderich had ex- 
pressed to me a wish that I should delay 
to propose it till on the report, I should 
have done so. 

“In your letter of the 24th, you spoke 
with doubt whether the measure proposed 
by you would occasion tlre rejection of the 
bill. You write with more confidence on 
that which has been adopted by the com- 
mittee in the House of Lords in your letter 
received yesterday. But what do you say 
to the amendments agreed to by the go- 
vernment in the House of Lords ? 

“ Surely the omission of the word (Bri- 
tish) in the second clause, with a view that 
the Scotch, Irish, and foreign, corn may 
be included in the averages, and the al- 
teration of the term of the averages from 
one to six weeks, will make a material 
alteration of the duties, and must equally 
occasion the rejection of the bill. | 
“You will recollect my opinion upon 
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the measure proposed by lord Liverpool ;: 
to the principle of which, notwithstanding 
that opinion, I consider myself a party, 
and I have accordingly supported the go-. 
vernment in every division that has taken 
place in the House of Lords. I don’t 
consider the amendments proposed by me 
to be at all contrary to the principle of 
lord Liverpool’s measure, which was, to 
protect home agriculture by the levy of a 
duty on foreign corn imported, and to 
regulate this duty by the price of corn in 
England, discovered by averages taken 
weekly, and not by six weeks’ averages. 
Since lord Liverpool’s plan was formed 
and agreed upon, a committee has sat in 
the House of Lords, before which it has 
been proved, that nothing can prevent 
frauds in taking the averages, nor the 
abuse of the existing warehouse system, 
for the purpose of carrying into execution 
the objects of those frauds. 

“The warehouse system then must be 
reformed; and as lord Liverpool’s princi- 
ple might exist even if the warehouse 
system were abolished in relation to corn, 
or under whatever modification it may be 
allowed to continue, it is no departure 
from that principle to adopt a moderate 
prohibition, applicable only to corn in 
warehouse, as ‘ the’ modification. 

“I declare that this impression is so 
strong upon my mind, and, considering 
the subject in all its bearings, it appeared 
to me that the proviso agreed to by the 
House of Lords, so completely met the 
evil, and was so just towards all parties, 
that you must have calculated it exactly 
upon the ‘ basis’ of the price of 62s. the 
imperial quarter, and the expenses of car- 
rying corn from the warehouses in Holland 
to this country. Believe me, &c. 

“ WELLINGTON.” 

“ Eartham, Petworth, 5th June, 1827. 

“‘ My dear Duke :—I have received by 
the post, of this morning, your letter of 
yesterday’s date. 

“TI regret, on every account, that the 
proposition which I wished to convey in 
my letter of the 24th ult., was so stated, 
as to lead to your misunderstanding my 
real meaning. So little did I, before last 
Saturday, contemplate any risk of having 
been misapprehended, that when I received 
(whilst in the House of Commons, on 
Thursday evening) the inclosed note from 
lord Goderich, I immediately sent him an 
explanation, from thence, to the same 
effect as that which I have since given to 
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you. Iam sure, if lord Goderich is re- 
ferred to, that he will do me the justice to 
confirm this statement. 

“From the moment I was informed 
that you considered your amendment as 
originating in my suggestion, I was satis- 
fied that there had been some misunder- 
standing; and as the nature of it is now 
cleared up, I will not trouble you with 
any controversial argument upon the true 
construction of the words which you have 
quoted from my letter of the 24th. The 
sentence (indeed the whole of that letter) 
was hastily written, and, I admit, might 
have been more clearly expressed; but 
when, in the latter part of that sentence, 
I state, ‘that the regulation to which I 
saw no objection would insure that no 
quantity’ beyond ‘that now’ in bond 
should be thrown upon the market, unless, 
in spite of ‘that quantity,’ the price reach- 
ed a level (namely 66s.), which might 
fairly be taken as an indication of our 
‘being in want of a further supply from 
abroad,’—I must avow myself at a loss 
to reconcile the construction of words 
which appear to point to this meaning, 
namely, that the specific ‘quantity now’ 
in bond should be protected against com- 
petition with ‘any further supply from 
abroad,’ until the average price at home 
should have reached 66s.; with your pro- 
viso, which leaves the supply from abroad 
free ‘at all times’ to come into the British 
market, without reference to any average 
price; whilst it locks up any wheat which 
may hereafter be ‘ bonded in this coun- 
try, up to the same price as that at which 
it was the drift of my proposition to keep 
foreign wheat locked up in the ‘ware- 
houses abroad,’ until the ‘ quantity now in 
our own warehouses’ had been disposed 
of. 

“* How then could your amendment and 
my suggestion be convertible propositions ? 

‘The real truth is, that what was up- 
permost in my mind, when I threw out 
this suggestion, was the inconvenience 
which might arise from letting into con- 
sumption further supplies of wheat, here- 
after to arrive, until the greatest part of 
the quantity now in bond should have 
been disposed of. The limiting the 
supply, in the first instance, to the 
‘now’ bonded corn, was a question 
which had been mooted in the Cabinet, 
if I recollect right, by lord Westmore- 
land. I own that I thought (as I under- 
stood him to think) that, within certain 
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limits, there were reasons for giving priority 
to that corn, before we suffer fresh supplies 
to come into the market from foreign 
countries—an arrangement temporary in 
its nature, but in its operation, by the bye, 
the very reverse of what your amendment 
contemplates as a permanent system. 

“ You will, therefore, perceive that in 
writing the unlucky paragraph, which is 
the origin of all this confusion, I was no 
longer thinking of the ‘ permanent evil,’ 
your proposed remedy for which I had 
discussed in the former part of my letter. 

‘“‘ Having no copy of the Corn-bill with 
me here, I am quite incapable of forming 
any opinion as to the effect of the word 
‘ British ’ in the second clause of the ‘bill, 
an amendment of which I was not aware 
till I received your letter this morning. 

“T shall, for many reasons, be sorry if 
this bill should be lost, and nothing done 
in respect to our Corn-laws in the present 
session of parliament. But, whatever ma 
be the fate of the bill, or however produced, 
I never for a moment can doubt, that, in 
the part which you have taken, your 
anxious object has been to render the pro- 
posed measure as free from objection as the 
nature of the subject, dealing with such 
complicated interests, and through such a 
variety of transactions, will admit. I re- 
main my dear Duke of Wellington, ever 
faithfully yours, 

“'W. Husxisson.” 

His Grace continued to say, that he 
only entered upon that correspondence, in 
order to prove beyond any possibility of 
cavil, the reasons and the motives which 
had influenced him in the cause he had 
pursued. Any feeling of party, or of fac- 
tion, or of the least desire to embarrass, he 
utterly and entirely disclaimed: nor had 
he any other than the one view of making 
the measure more palatable to the country ; 
as he believed would have been the case, 
had his amendment been agreed to. 

Lord Goderich disclaimed any intention 
of uttering a syllable which could, by the 
remotest possibility, impute to his noble 
friend any but the best motives for his con- 
duct; and he was sure, on the other hand, 
that his noble friend would do him the 
justice to believe that he had opposed the 
clause which had been proposed by his 
noble friend on no other ground but his 
conviction that it would not effect the pur- 
pose required. It was undoubtedly true, 
that before the committee on the bill his 
noble friend had communicated to him the 
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letters that had passed between his right 
hon. friend and himself, as also the pur- 
pose which he had had in view. If, under 
such circumstances, he had _ hesitated, it 
would not have been surprising. As well, 
however, as he could recollect, he had 
handed the letters back to his noble friend, 
without making . any observation upon 
them; having distinctly declared his opinion 
on the subject at a former period, and 
conceiving that his noble friend was in per- 
fect possession of that opinion. As to 
what had subsequently taken place between 
his noble friend and himself, it was true, 
that his noble friend had over and over 
again urged him to take that particular 
question into hisown hands. He had felt 
a disposition to make any sacrifice that he 
could make, consistently with the principle 
of the bill, to meet the views of his noble 
friend. He had devised what means he 
thought calculated to obtain that end ; and 
he had even delayed his last answer, in the 
hope that either by some suggestion of his 
own, or from some other quarter, their re- 
spective differences might be removed, and 
something acceptable to both be proposed. 
He did not desist from his endeavours, 
until he saw it would be a farce to hope 
for the accomplishment of such a sa- 
tisfactory adjustment. It might be from 
want of knowledge of the subject—it 
might be from error; but seeing that 
his fundamental objections were not re- 
concilable with the opposition of his noble 
friend, he could not conscientiously con- 
sent to abandon them. There was no 
subject in the course of his public life that 
had given him more pain. He imputed 
blame. to no quarter: he felt that both 
himself and his colleagues were perfectly 
blameless for the result, and he only con- 
sidered that result as arising from the 
differences, that would prevail at all times 
among men legislating on difficult subjects. 
Thus much he thought it necessary to say 
to protect himself and his colleagues from 
unjust reproach in the late unfortunate 
transaction. 

Earl Grey said :—My Lords, it is not 
my wish or intention to prolong the dis- 
cussion of a subject which has already 
been too much agitated in this House and 
throughout the country. I am the more 
unwilling to do so from the tone of modera- 
tion—if not of apology—adopted by the 
noble viscount who introduced the bill; 
and, in imitation of his example, I am 
anxious to abstain from any expression 
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that may be calculated to excite angry 
feeling in any quarter—a feeling, which, I 
trust, is now fast subsiding. I have also 
the satisfaction to feel and declare, that it 
is the more unnecessary for me to trespass 
at any length upon the attention of your 
lordships after the statement of the noble 
duke, so remarkable for its propriety and 
clearness, and which placed the motives of 
those who acted with him on a late ocea- 
sion in so perspicuous a light, that it would 
be presumptuous in me, or in any man 
after him, to attempt his vindication; or 
to justify the motives by which those noble 
lords were influenced who concurred with 
him in a late amendment—an amendment 
sanctioned by a majority of this House. 
After what has fallen from the noble duke, 
I am sure there is no man with a spark of 
candour and honesty who can say that that 
amendment was proposed with the inten- 
tion of defeating the bill. This has been, 
I know, calumniously asserted; but the 
calumnious assertion had been met by the 
indignation that it merited. It had been 
admitted by the President of the Board of 
Trade, that the amendment might possibly 
originate in an ambiguous expression of a 
letter written avowedly in haste by that 
right hon. gentleman to the noble duke. 
The mind of the noble duke became im- 
pressed with a conviction of the utility of 
introducing that proposition into the bill, 
as he understood it; and he persevered in 
it, not for the purpose of defeating the 
bill, but for the purpose of furthering it, 
by the introduction of such regulations as 
he saw incident to the completion of its 
regulations. Yet, for such a course of con- 
duct was the noble duke, and those who 
acted with him, visited with the most 
calumnious aspersions—aspersions, how- 
ever, which no one had the indecency to 
cast upon him in this House. Yet were 
those aspersions most insidiously and in- 
dustriously circulated throughout thecoun- 
try; so that no person could take up a 
newspaper without meeting them. Yes! 
the calumnious aspersion had been widely 
spread, that our object in the introduction 
of an amendment into a bill, lately before 
this House was, to defeat, by indirect 
means, that which we dared not openly to 
oppose. It had been alleged, that it was 
our object to procure the rejection of that 
bill, and thereby refuse relief to the poorer 
classes, in one of the first necessaries of 
life. By the admissions of the noble 
viscount, we stand acquitted of entertain~ 
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ing such purposes; and in the deliberate 
judgment of the whole country, I am 
satisfied it will be admitted, that we should 
have acted inconsistently with our duty 
as legislators, if, from the apprehension of 
such calumnious aspersions as I have 
alluded to, we had hesitated in the adop- 
tion of such amendments as we conscien- 
tiously conceived to be an improvement of 
the bill, and a corrective against possible 
dangers. But if this bill has been lost, it 
was not by this amendment. We were 


disposed to adopt the bill with this 


amendment. The bill was lost by the 
refusal of the noble viscount to persevere 
in carrying it through with this amend- 
ment annexed to it. For his refusal to 
persevere, I have no doubt the noble lord 
had reasons which were satisfactory to his 
mind, as to the propriety of the course 
upon which he determined. The noble 
lord had it in his power to choose between 
two courses—either to carry through the 
bill, and submit to an amendment which 
did not meet with his approbation, or to 
withdraw the bill rather than have it en- 
eumbered with it. But this I must say, 
that I myself, and those by whom that 
amendment was supported, had no appre- 
hension that the noble viscount would be 
reduced to this alternative, and it was with 
the greatest surprise that we saw him 
placed in such a predicament. As to the 
present bill [ shall support it; and I am 
induced to do so, as I find there is nothing 
in it inconsisteat with the late amendment 
proposed by the noble duke. Although 
I own there has not been, in my opinion, 
a case of necessity made out to warrant its 
introduction, yet I will give to it a reluct- 
ant assent, as it contains nothing neces- 
sarily detrimental to the general interests ; 
because it is but a temporary measure ; 
and because, during the interval of its 
operation, an experiment will be tried upon 
the scale of duties, which will enable us 
to come with the advantage of enlarged 
information to the discussion of a measure 
which we are told is to be submitted upon 
this subject next year. I would now ask, 
what does the present bill propose to do, 
as compared with the late amendment ? 
Is it not proposed by this bill to remedy 
any alleged evil that might be consequent 
upon that amendment? No such thing. 
There is nothing in this bill inconsistent 
with what that amendment proposed. 
Yet it was given out that this bill was 
rendered necessary, in consequence of the 
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passing of that amendment in this House. 
What is this, I ask, but a wilful misrepre- 
sentation? A mistake may be set right—a 
prejudice may be removed—an argument 
may be combated by reason—but a de- 
termined spirit of misrepresentation could 
not be fairly encountered ; for its malignity 
was only excited by every exposure of 
its falsehood. I say first, then, for the 
thousandth time, that it is a gross misre- 
presentation to assert, that the amend- 
ment was adopted in this House with a 
view of defeating the bill ; and, secondly, I 
say that this bill is not rendered necessary 
to correct any evil that it is asserted would 
result from the adoption of that amend- 
ment. Have they who make this asser- 
tion read this bill and the amendment ? 
Have they compared them ; and in what 
do they find an inconsistency between 
them to consist? For my part, as far as 
any feeble words of mine may reach and 
may have influence—I wish it to be known, 
that I support it, because there is no part 
of its provisions inconsistent with that 
amendment. The object of that amend- 
ment was, to prevent too great an accu- 
mulation of corn in bond, and to prevent 
frauds, by providing that no “ Wheat 
should be taken out of bond, so long as 
the average price, within this kingdom, as 
settled by virtue of this Act, shall be less 
than 66s. a quarter.” Now, from the 
correspondence between the noble duke 
and the President of the Board of Trade, 
from whose opinion it was to be presumed 
ministers would not dissent, it was ad- 
mitted to be a desirable, thing that “ no 
Corn bonded after the passing of the 
present Bill should be allowed to be 
entered for home consumption, till the 
average price reached 66s., and that thence- 
forward all Corn so bonded, or thereafter 
imported, should come under the regula- 
tions of the Bill.” This was acceded to 
by the right hon. gentleman, no doubt for 
the desirable purpose of checking the 
accumulation of corn under bond ; which 
was also the purpose of the noble duke in 
proposing the amendment. The opinion 
of the President of the Board of Trade 
was conformable with the amendment of 
the noble duke, and the only difference 
between that amendment and the present 
bill was, that as the present bill is from 
its nature temporary, those regulations 
are temporary also to which the noble 
duke’s amendment would have affixed the 
character of permanency. One reason for 
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withdrawing the late bill it is alleged, was, 
that the amendment would be fatal to it 
in the other House of Parliament, and it 
was desirable that the privileges of the 
two Houses might not be brought into 
collision. The present is recommended 
to us, however, not from an apprehension 
of such a collision, but on its own merits 
[hear, hear! from lord Goderich]. I know 
the advantage which the noble lord may 
be disposed to take of an admission which 
he may suppose to weaken my argument, 
but as I have touched on the question of 
privileges, and as it is one on which great 
misrepresentation has gone abroad, I must 
remark, that the late bill was somewhat 
unaccountably sent up to this House as a 
Bill of Supply ; in which it is not permitted 
to us to make a greater alteration than 
the correction of a verbal error. As that 
bill was to have an effect upon the duties, 
it partook of this character. This was an 
apparent difficulty, which was easily 
removed, as may be shown from a case 
which is termed by lawyers “in pari 
materia.” Inthe committee on the Corn- 
bill in this House, an amendment was 
carried against the opinion of the noble 
lord, who then presided here; by which 
amendment, according to the jealous 
tenacity with which the House maintains 
its privileges—the bill was formally lost. 
What was the course then pursued ? 
Though that bill was lost, another on the 
same subject was introduced, in which 
the amendment of the House of Lords was 
included, and thus the difficulty of inter- 
fering with the privileges of the other 
House was got over, and the bill in this 
amended shape passed both Houses of 
Parliament. Thus were the full powers 
of deliberation by this House reserved. 
Was it necessary, therefore, on the ground 
of privilege, that this bill should be re- 
jected? No. And, although knowing 
this amendment to be formally inconsistent 
with the privileges of the other House, I 
did not suppose it would have necessarily 
occasioned the loss of the measure. I assert, 
upon the honour of a peer, that I did not 
support that amendment in the expectation 
or the wish, that by its adoption the whole 
measure should be defeated. What had been 
done on a former occasion might have been 
done on this ; but 1 must say, that besides 
the disadvantages in other matters to 
which the calamity that has befailen a 
noble lord (Liverpool) has subjected us, 
it is not the least of those disadvantages, 
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that his majesty’s councils should not be 
marked by the same discretion and the 
same temper which distinguished them 
when he presided over them. The noble 
lord proceeded to comment again upon 
the amendment, which, whilst corn was 
now at 57s. or 58s., would not probably 
come into operation at all—at least from 
the prospects of the ensuing harvest, or 
from any probable or almost possible cir- 
cumstances that could occur, there was no 
likelihood of the price reaching 66s. cer- 
tainly not for the next year; and until it 
had reached that price, the amendment 
was inoperative. Indeed, from all that 
was probable to occur, and from the late 
measures of interference with the state of 
our currency—measures which, though 
they afforded a temporary ease, only pre- 
pared us for a future panic—it was much 
more likely that corn would shortly be at 
46s. rather than 66s. a quarter. After 
having repeated, that the difference between 
the noble duke’s amendment and the 
opinions of the President of the Board of 
Trade had been calumniously misstated, 
and the consequences of that amendment 
exaggerated by persons who owed their 
very existence to the noble duke—he spoke 
not now of his great military services, but 
of services of a different kind—he pro- 
ceeded: I have little more to say, after 
having fulfilled the purpose for which I 
had risen—the attempt to set myself right 
with the House and with the country as to 
the part I have taken upon this subject ; 
and, what is more important, to vindicate 
the character and uphold the propriety of 
the proceedings of a majority of this House. 
I support the bill now before us, as I do 
not apprehend it will be detrimental to the 
agricultural interests; but, should any 
such bill, in the ensuing session, be pre- 
sented to us, I do trust we shall resist it 
with moderation, with discretion, but at 
the same time with firmness; not for the 
sake of the agricultural interests, but for 
the sake of those interests that are bound 
up with and inseparable from them, It 
may be that for the agricultural interest, 
] entertain a partiality of which I am not 
conscious, but to which, from my situation, 
I acknowledge I am liable to entertain. 
However that may be, I do believe that in 
the landed interest is to be found, more 
than in any other, the foundation of the 
strength of the constitution of this country ; 
and, therefore, to that interest, more than 
to any other, is it the interest and the duty 
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of this House to extend due and fair pro- 
tection; for, beyond this, God forbid that 
any interest should either expect or obtain 
any protection whatever! I maintain, 
that it is due to that interest that this 
country should render itself as independent 
as possible of foreign supplies in corn ; 
and that to all interests of the community, 
and to none more than the commercial 
and manufacturing, is it essential that as 
much of the land of this country as is 
capable of it, should be brought into cul- 
tivation. These principles I maintain, 
regardless that for maintaining them it 
may be unjustly imputed to me, that I 
uphold the interests of the rich to the 
sacrifice of those of the poor. The most 
eager advocate of liberal principles cannot 
shake the soundness of those principles, 
which were so admirably enforced in a 
letter, the writer of which, I trust, still 
maintains them. “If (said that writer) 
they effect the throwing open our ports to 
a free trade in corn, the consequence will 
be that of throwing a great part of our 
land out of cultivation, and risking all the 
inconvenience of sudden changes and con- 
vulsions in our relation with foreign 
countries: though, for a time, we may 
have cheap corn, yet, upon the long run, 
the price of this first necessary of life will 
increase, and the profit, as well as the 
power, of supplying us as they please, will 
be in the hands of foreigners.” The mainte- 
nance of such sentiments is hot at variance 
with popular rights, but essential for 
public prosperity. Popular rights I have 
ever upheld, whenever and by whomsoever 
they were assailed. I have made some 
sacrifices for them. I am ready to make 
more. At the same time, when I have 
met wild and extravagant claims and 
doctrines under the name of popular 
rights, I have not flinched from the obloquy 
to which an opposition to them may have 
exposed me. To that obloquy I am as 
ready again to expose myself, as I am to 
endeavour to retrieve the constitution from 
those invasions which I have considered 
as most dangerous to popular security. 
But at the same time that we should be 
anxious to uphold the dignity of the Crown, 
and to protect the just rights of the people, 
we should remember that we, as well as 
they, have rights and privileges given to 
us, not so much for our benefit as for 
theirs; that we are an intermediate body, 
forming a link of connexion between both, 
and standing as a barrier to resist the 
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encroachments of one upon the rights of 
the other. These respective rights, in 
their legitimate exercise, I am anxious 
that all should enjoy. Animated by these 
motives, and acting upon these principles, 
I hope we shall all come to the dispassion- 
ate consideration of this important question 
in the ensuing session, and trust that it 
may be settled on a basis, which shall give 
general and permanent satisfaction. 

Lord Goderich wished to be allowed to 
make one observation with respect to an 
expression which fell from the noble earl. 
The noble lord, in alluding to the tone in 
which the motion had been brought before 
the House, said that it conveyed some- 
thing of an apclogy. He must take leave 
to tell their lordships and the noble earl, 
that he made no apology. He made no 
apology, because he did not think there 
had been any offence. If, however, their 
lordships should ever find him deviating 
from that course of duty and respect, 
which he was equally bound asa peer and 
as a member of his majesty’s government 
to observe towards their lordships, then 
they would be entitled to call upon him 
for an apology, and then it would be his 
duty to make that apology. In this case, 
he repeated, he made no apology ; because, 
whether the measure which he proposed 
might prove right or turn out to be wrong, 
it was his duty to bring it before their 
lordships ; and he claimed the privilege of 
maintaining his opinions and his measures 
with the same earnestness as the noble 
earl or any other member of their lordships’ 
House. 

Earl Grey said, he did not intend to 
offend the noble viscount by the use of 
the word apology. Perhaps he ought 
rather to have said the noble viscount 
made an apologetic explanation ; for such 
it might be called. He repeated, however, 
that he did not mean to use the expression 
in any way which the noble viscount might 
deem offensive; and although he was not 
a person in the habit of retracting what he 
had once uttered on such occasions, yet 
he would say, that if any expression 
which fell from him had offended the noble 
viscount, he was sorry he had used it. 

Lord Goderich.—I have not a word 
more to say. 

The bill was read a second time.—Lord 
Goderich then moved the order of the day 
for the third reading of the Corn Averages 
bill. The noble viscount introduced a 
clause, giving his majesty, by an order in 
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council, permission to take averages at 
certain towns in the kingdom. This clause 
was proposed, in lieu of the one which had 
been lost by the singular divisions which 
had taken place on Friday. The clause 
was agreed to, and the bill passed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, June 26. 


Foreign Orricz.] The Marquis of 
Londonderry said, he was anxious, if not 
inconvenient to the House, to take that 
opportunity of saying a few words respect- 
ing the papers on their lordships’ table, 
which he had moved for, relative to the 
Foreign Office. In making these obser- 
vations, he felt great diffidence and some 
reluctance; for it would give him great 
pain if it were supposed that he had been 
induced by personal motives to make any 
observations on those papers. He also 
felt great reluctance in bringing forward 
this affair, because circumstances had in- 
duced his noble friends, who had given 
notices of motions in a substantive form, 
to abstain from pressing them forward. 
Still, though he felt much reluctance in 
pursuing the course he was about to fol- 
low, he did not shrink from doing so, be- 
cause his noble friend opposite had inti- 
mated, that touching upon these matters 
in no specific form was something like 
faction. Faction was a school he had 
never been brought up in; and he trusted 
that he never should be guilty of faction. 
Whatever he might have to urge in their 
lordships’ House, he should always state 
openly and distinctly. The government 
had been formed by manceuvre and in- 
trigue, and fostered by delusion, and could 
not stand. That was his firm opinion. 
He wished his noble friends had gone on 
with the motions of which they had given 
notice. The sense of the House would 
then have been long ago taken on them, 
in such a way as would have placed the 
noble lords opposite in such a state of 
embarrassment as would have made it 
difficult for them to extricate themselves 
from. He thought the government was 
formed without any principle at all. The 
noble lord opposite had said, that they 
should be the basest of all men if they did 
not act on the principles of lord Liver- 

ool. A noble lord, who had great 
weight, had said, that the government was 
not formed on the principles of lord Liver- 
pool, and he must therefore infer that the 
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government was formed on no principle 
whatever. Fortunately for the noble lords, 
they had nearly arrived at the close of the 
session. He would now refer to the re- 
turns from the Foreign Office. The esta- 
blishment at home remained much the 
same as before; but with respect to that 
abroad, he would state the totals in round 
numbers. The total expenditure of that 
office in 1822 amounted to 241,255/.; in 
1826, to 285,827/.; making an increase 
of 44,582/.; which, after admitting the 
allowance for consuls, which was formerly 
about 28,1761., making a clear excess of 
upwards of 16,406. That was certainly 
not a very great sum; but let their lord- 
ships look at the immense increase of pa- 
tronage in the Foreign Office. The whole 
expense in 1822 amounted to 241,2551.; 
in 1826, 372,439/., making an increase of 
131,934/.—The second return was that of 
the appointments by the Foreign Office ; 
by which it seemed that, to the new states 
of America there were three new envoys 
extraordinary, twenty-five consuls and 
vice-consuls; besides fourteen new con- 
sular appointments in France and other 
European states, making altogether thirty- 
nine new consular and vice-consular ap- 
pointments.—The next return was the 
account of secret service money. By the 
return it appeared, that the secret service 
money in 1822, and the preceding years, 
never exceeded 30,000/., excepting one 
year, which might be easily accounted for ; 
but from 1822, down to the present pe- 
riod, it had been gradually increasing, un- 
til last year it amounted to 58,0007. The 
sum of 35,0002. was spent at home, and 
23,0002. abroad. Now, without question- 
ing the honour or oath of any one, he 
must consider the expenditure of 35,0004. 
at home a most lavish and monstrous ex- 
pense. He did not doubt the fact of its 
being expended ; but he questioned the 
judgment of those who had the disposal 
of it. Their lordships, however, had heard 
a noble friend of his, on a former day, 
state, that he had never known such ex- 
actness in the disposal of secret service 
money as during the time of the right hon. 
gentleman; and they had heard a eulo- 
gium on his merits, that he had never 
expended a shilling without receiving a 
quid pro quo for it. He did not know 
how that might be, but he did hope that 
foreign secretaries did get a quid pro quo 
for their money at home. He was anxious 
to know what had been received for it, for 
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he was at a loss to know how 35,0001. 
could be so expended: perhaps, to be 
sure, the Spanish Liberals had been sub- 
sisted on. it. It was clear that the expen- 
diture of the last four years had exceeded 
the preceding four years by 156,000/.— 
The next return was the Foreign Office 
building and furniture account, amount- 
ing to 42,1471.; one item for furniture 
amounted to 8,000/.; a sum that he con- 
sidered enormous. He thought that if the 
tight hon. gentleman was entitled to an 
expenditure of 8,000/. for furniture alone, 
that other great officers of state were 
equally entitled to a similar sum. He 
thought that they ought not to object toa 
large grant to the Lord High Admiral, when 
such sums had been granted to other in- 
dividuals. It appeared singular to him, 
that these various items had come up to 
them without, any observation; but he 
could only account for that, by reading an 
account of the way in which the speech 
of the First Lord of the Treasury had been 
received in another place; by which it 
would appear, that he had obtained such 
a dominion over the minds of certain in- 
dividuals, as to prevent any animadversion 


on such expenditure—The next return. 


was that of the pensions to foreign minis- 
ters, on which there was an increase of 
about 5,000/. With regard to this re- 
turn, he must state a case with respect to 
himself, which, under any other circum- 
stances, he should have been unwilling to 
mention; but he must distinctly say, that 
he had been personally injured with re- 
spect to this particular return of the Fo- 
reign Office. The right hon. Secretary 
had unnecessarily or wantonly brought 
forward charges against him which he felt 
himself bound to repel and deny. For that 
purpose he had entered into a correspond- 
ence with the noble lord opposite ; and if 
the noble lord chose to give that corres- 
pondence to the public, or to disclose it 
in any other shape, he should have no ob- 
jection to it, and by that correspondence 
he would be judged. The result of the 
whole of these returns was,—that in 1822, 
the expenditure of the foreign establish- 
ment abroad amounted to 241 ,245/., which, 
together with the pension list, taken at 
30,0002. and other items, made a total of 
324,362/.; while, in 1826, it had increased 
to 327,439/.; added to which the pension 
list of 58,447/., the building and furniture 
account of 43,1477. with some other items, 
produced a total of 531,836/., making an 
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increase of 207,5241.; which, after every 
possible allowance for the new states of 
America, showed an increase of expendi- 
ture of about 70,000/., during the last 
year. He wished these facts to be known. 
He was sure the noble lord would have no 
objection to their being made public; as 
he was, no doubt, anxious that a true 
statement should appear of the state of 
that office, the patronage of which far ex- 
ceeded any thing that the noble lord’s 
predecessors had enjoyed. 

Lord Dudley and Ward.—Do you in- 
tend to make any motion on the subject ? 
The Marquis of Londonderry.— None. 

Lord Dudley and Ward said, he thought 
the noble marquis had adopted a most ex- 
traordinary course, after he had called 
for papers which had been laid upon the 
table a considerable time. 

The Marquis of Londonderry.—The last 
only yesterday. 

Lord Dudley and Ward resumed. The 
noble lord, after much note of preparation, 
had come down to the House to make a 
desultory speech, inculpating a particular 
department of his majesty’s government, 
without giving any public notice, and 
without ending with any specific proposi- 
tion. He felt that, under these circum- 
stances, he was not justified in giving any 
answer to what he must say (without in- 
tending any offence to the noble marquis) 
must be considered, according to the prac- 
tice of parliament, unfair remarks. eir 
lordships would remember, that when the 
papers to which the noble marquis alluded 
were asked for, they were moved for with 
considerable pomp, as if some delusion 
had been practised—as if they were to 
preface some important motion—and as if 
some great discovery had been made. The 
noble lord said, he wished to place before 
parliament and the country an account of 
the vast patronage of the Foreign-office, 
and to contrast the expenses of that de- 
partment of the government in the years 
1822 and 1826; that was, speaking plainly, 
to contrast the expenses of the adminis- 
tration of the late marquis of Londonderry 
with that of Mr. Canning. The papers 
which the noble marquis moved for had 
been produced ; and what was the result 
after all? Why, it appeared that there 
had been hardly any increase of expendi- 
ture in the Foreign-office, except that 
which was satisfactorily accounted for by 
the increased expense in the consular de- 
partment—an arrangement that had re- 
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ceived the sanction of the late marquis of 
Londonderry, though not effected during 
his administration ; the principle of which 
was, that salaries should be substituted for 
fees. Their lordships were also aware of 
the increase in the consular department— 
an increase at which all parties must re- 
joice, when it was remembered, that it 
arose from our extended commerce and in- 
creased intercourse with foreign states. 
He alluded to the expense of our missions 
to South America—details which would 
be sufficiently established and explained 
by documents which had been laid on the 
table of the other House. Another point 
to which the noble marquis had adverted 
was the expense of the house in Downing- 
street. That House had been purchased 
for the Foreign Secretary at an expense of 
18,000/.,—a large sum of money he must 
admit; but if secretaries of state were to 
have official residences provided for them 
at all, they should be in some degree suited 
to the station of those who were to occupy 
them ; and as to the house in question, he 
would maintain, that it was not equal to 
the houses in which secretaries of state of 
other countries were lodged, nor to those 
of foreign ambassadors, and was not for 
a moment to be compared with the palace 
in which the noble marquis had resided at 
Vienna.—Another topic to which the noble 
marquis had adverted, and challenged him 
to lay the particulars before the House, 
he must also mention. He had understood 
the noble marquis to say, he had been ca- 
lumniated and injured by the returns from 
the foreign-office. He had alluded to a 
correspondence which had taken place on 
the subject of a pension to which he ccn- 
ceived he was entitled for his diplomatic 
services; and had said, that if he (lord 
Dudley) would lay the papers before the 
House and the public, he would be judged 
by them. He must decline adopting that 
course, but the history of the transaction 
he would briefly state. The noble mar- 
quis made an application on this subject, 
by letter, to the Under Secretary of State 
—a gentleman who had long filled that 
office, Mr. Planta, stating the grounds 
which, in his own opinion, entitled him to 
a pension. The letter thus written was, 
of course, handed to the Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs, who, not wishing to take 
upon himself the responsibility of deciding 
on such an application, or of setting a 
value on the services of the noble mar- 
quis, transmitted it to lord Liverpool, then 
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the First Lord of the Treasury. If he 
mistook not, the application was renewed ; 
and then it was that lord Liverpool shortly 
after returned the letter to the Foreign- 
office, in which he had made the remark 
in pencil, which had been communicated 
to the public through the medium of a 
newspaper. 

The Marquis of Londonderry. — The 
noble lord had better say “ through the 
medium of the Foreign-office.” 

Lord Dudley and Ward. — The noble 
marquis said, it had been made public 
through the Foreign-office. He should 
like to know how the noble marquis could 
know it without a most scandalous breach 
of trust—a most scandalous breach of duty 
on the part of some person in that office 
{hear, hear]. He would repeat — how 
could the noble marquis have known it, 
but through a most scandalous breach of 
duty on the part of that person from 
whom the noble marquis had derived his in- 
formation? On the noble marquis’s ap- 
plication, lord Liverpool had written, in 
pencil, the words—* This .is too bad.” 
And he had seen them himself. There 
was no breach of confidence in stating this ; 
he had no motive in so doing; but when 
he was told, that the noble marquis had 
been calumniated by the returns from the 
Foreign-office, he could not allow noble 
lords to go away under the impression, 
that something very unjust had been done 
to the noble marquis. Now, with respect 
to the breach of confidence, as it had been 
termed, although the fact must have come 
from the Foreign-office, yet he protested 
he had no knowledge by what means, or 
through what channels, it had reached the 
newspapers. He was now only speaking 
of the transaction, as an instance of ex- 
traordinary breach of confidence on the 
part of the individual through whom the 
knowledge of it had escaped to the pub- 
lic. He did not want to bring any cen- 
sure on the noble marquis: the transaction 
itself was one upon which he wished to be 
understood as expressing po opinion what- 
ever. The noble marquis had adopted a 
course which he thought was suggested by 
his duty. How far he was right in so 
thinking, it was not for him to say. He 
was bound to suppose that the noble mar- 
quis had acted under a conscientious sense 
of duty; and he was not attempting to 
draw down any censure upon the con- 
duct he had thought proper to pursue. 
The observations of the noble marquis, 
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not followed up by any motion, were so 
irregular and of such a nature, that he 
did not feel himself called on to go through 
them in detail. The motion, however, 
which had been made by the noble mar- 
quis—with what object he would not say, 
because it was not parliamentary to im- 
pute motives—had certainly been made 
with a tendency to throw censure upon the 
conduct of the right hon. gentleman who 
had lately been the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, but whose great crime 
was, that he now filled the chief seat in 
his majesty’s councils. It had been made 
with a hope—a vain hope—of fixing a 
charge of prodigality upon that right hon. 
gentleman. Now, when he had heard 
that charge of prodigality preferred against 
his right hon. friend, he had thought it 
right to make some inquiry into the sub- 
ject, and he found that, during the period 
of between thirty and forty years, for which 
the right hon. gentleman had been in the 
service of the country, and to which ser- 
vice he had brought no slight share of 
ability and industry, he had received of the 
public money, a sum of between 60,000/. 
and 70,000/., for his services. On the 
other hand, he believed that the noble 
marquis had been in the public service 
about ten years; and for his services in 
that period, he had received of the public 
money 160,000/. [loud cheers]. He beg- 
ged not to be understood as casting any 
imputation upon the noble marquis in 
stating this fact. He did not mean to say 
that his services were not cheaply pur- 
chased ; because he was not acquainted 
with them, and was therefore incapable of 
pronouncing a judgment upon them 
[cheers]. But, when an attempt was 
made to fix upon his right hon. friend, by 
implication, a charge of prodigality, he 
could not help thinking, that he was boundto 
state these circumstances to their lordships, 
in order that the public might judge be- 
tween his right hon. friend and the noble 
marquis, and say whose services had been 
most valuable to the country, in propor- 
tion to the remuneration which they had 
received for them. The noble marquis 
had made some other observations; but as 
he considered them wholly irregular, and 
as there was no proposition before the 
House, he would not occupy any more of 
their lordships time in replying to them. 
The Marquis of Londonderry hoped that 
he should be excused for again trespassing 
upon their lordships, after the extraor- 
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dinary mode of answering his observations 
adopted by the noble lord. He had al- 
luded to the amount of certain sums of 
public expenditure, as appeared on the 
face of the papers on their lordships’ table ; 
and in reply to this, the noble lord had 
thought proper to go into a defence of a 
personal accusation with respect to a trans- 
action with which it had nothing to do. 
Since the noble lord, however, had thought 
proper to mention that transaction, he 
should not have contented himself with 
stating only a part of it. He called upon 
him to state the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth; instead of which, 
he had given their lordships a partial and 
garbled statement. Now, he would not 
take up the time of the House upon 
this subject further than to read to their 
lordships a letter that he had written to the 
noble lord, which would show what the 
real facts of the case were. The noble 
marquis -here read the following letter :— 
“* Holderness-House, May 14, 1827. 

‘“‘ My dear Lord,—Having just read in 
‘The Times’ newspaper of to-day a libel 
upon my character, in which it is stated, 
that upon an application of mine for a 
pension, out of the prescribed form, lord 
Liverpool had himself endorsed these words 
—‘This is too bad’—I feel persuaded 
that you will inform me whether, in your 
opinion, it be possible that, accidentally or 
otherwise, the office over which you pre- 
side can have been accessory to such a 
statement. If the fact be true, it will 
show that confidential or official documents 
are communicated for indirect purposes of 
personal attack, not where they can be 
met and answered, but by throwing them 
into anonymous channels. Whatever may 
be the character given of my proceedings 
in parliament, I disclaim any thing but 
being direct and open against public men 
and public measures, and I despise any 
other mode too much to have recourse to 
it. 

“I request, therefore, before I take any 
further steps, that you will have the good- 
ness to favour me with an answer to the 
quere I have made, and that you will for- 
ward me, as soon as possible, copies of all 
the correspondence relating to my applica- 
tion for the pension, together with Mr, 
Canning’s letter, as to my services, on my 
resignation of the Vienna Embassy. 

(Signed) “Vane LonpDONDERRY.” 

The answer of the noble lord opposite 

wasa complete denial ; and he consequently 
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thought the thing at an end. In eight or 
ten days afterwards, however, he received 
a letter from the noble lord, saying that 
since his former letter, he had discovered 
that the pencil-mark alluded to did actually 
exist. Upon receipt of that communica- 
tion he wrote to the noble lord as fol- 
lows :— 
“* Holderness-House, May 23. 

“* My Lord,—My absence at Chiswick 
until a late hour last night, prevented my 
answering your lordship’s letter sooner. 
As it now appears that a private and con- 
fidential remark of lord Liverpool’s, arising 
out of my private communication to Mr. 
Planta, on my resignation of the Vienna 
embassy (of the existence of which, or any 
thing like it, I never could have the least 
intimation), has, after a lapse of six or 
seven years, been anonymously conveyed 
to the public from the Foreign-office, and 
has now been for the first time, officially 
communicated to me, I think it necessary 
for me to place all indirect attacks at de- 
fiance, and to show—Ist, From the records 
in the Foreign-office, that all the diplo- 
matic servants of the Crown received 
pensions, with the exception of myself, 
who gave up to lord Liverpool’s nomination 
a military government of 6001. a year for 
life, without any equivalent, in 1821, the 
year preceding my retirement from the 
Vienna embassy; 2nd, To show the es- 
timation in which my humble services, 
military and diplomatic, were held by my 
sovereign and superiors, during thirty years’ 
service, and especially during the period 
I held the situation of his majesty's 
ambassador at Vienna. 

(Signed) “ Vane LonponpeRRy.” 
Now, what he complained of was, that an 
anonymous publication of this description 
should go forth, for the purpose of injuring 
his character, after the lapse of time which 
he had mentioned. With respect to the 
noble lord, he felt obliged to him for the 
kindness he had shown him in bringing for- 
ward this subject on the present occasion. 
He was desirous, however, that the whole 
correspondence which had taken place 
upon it should be shown to the public ; 
for there was no act of his life, either 
public or private, of which he had ever 
felt ashamed. 


DissenTeRS’ MarniaGEs Bitt.] The 
Marquis of Lansdown, in moving that the 
House should’go into a committee on this 
bill, said he wished to avail himself of that 
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opportunity to make some observations on 
the bill. But before he entered upon those 
observations, he must remark upon the ir- 
regular discussion which had just gone by ; 
not for the purpose of adding anything to 
what had been said upon that subject, but 
in illustration of the inconvenience of 
entering upon the discussion of subjects, 
of which notice had not been previously 
given. He adverted to this inconvenience, 
as it had deprived him of the advantage of 
the support of the right reverend prelate at 
the head of the church, who had attended 
that evening for the express purpose of 
supporting this bill, but who was prevented 
from remaining in the House, by the state 
of his health. Their lordships, who re- 
membered the sentiments of that right 
rey. prelate on a former occasion, would 
bear testimony to the spirit of toleration, 
which he hoped would always characterize 
the clergy of the Established Church, and 
by which he was particularly anxious to see 
the heads of that church distinguished. 
He was instructed by that right rev. pre- 
late, to say, that his sentiments remained 
unaltered upon this subject. Bills contain- 
ing provision for the relief of the Dissenters, 
had been two or three times sent up to that 
House from the House of Commons, and 
rejected by their lordships; but he was 
happy to say that a very general feeling 
prevailed amongst those who had formerly 
opposed those bills, to give some relief to 
the Dissenters ; and he believed he might 
even say, that the right rev. prelates had ex- 
pressed an anxiety to adopt some measure, 
by which the Dissenters might be freed 
from the necessity of giving utterance, as 
a mere matter of form, to sentiments which 
they entertained not at heart; and, at the 
same time, to avoid that scandal to the 
church, which resulted from having its 
creed and its ceremonies prostituted by 
the calling upon Dissenters, for temporary 
purposes, to give a feigned assent to doc- 
trines which they declared they did not 
believe. That was the situation of the 
Church, and the evil from which the right 
rev. prelate and other members of the 
ecclesiastical body wished to be relieved ; 
and, he confessed, it was beyond his power 
to conceive, how those persons who at- 
tached importance to the due observance of 
theforms and doctrines of the church, could 
wish to continue a state of things, under 
which those ceremonies were used for the 
purposes of extorting a consent, intended to 





evade, and not to fulfil, the purposes of the 
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of the scandal which the law, as it stood at 
present, brought upon the church, he 
could not but express a hope, that their 
lordships would do something to meet the 
difficulties which presented themselves. 
Different modes of meeting these diffi- 
culties had been suggested at different 
times. A noble earl, lately at the head of 
his majesty’s government (lord Liverpool), 
and who felt deeply the inconvenience 
which resulted from the state of the laws 
affecting the Dissenters, had expressed an 
Opinion, that the difficulty might be best 
met by allowing some alteration to be 
made in the service of the church of Eng- 
land; but the right rev. prelates thought 
otherwise, and no attempt was made to 
carry that suggestion into execution. 
Different plans had been submitted to 
their lordships and rejected. The bill now 
under consideration attempted to reconcile, 
as far as possible, the jarring opinions 
which prevailed, and proposed to meet 
the objections which had been made at 
various times to the measures which came 
under their lordships’ attention. Its ob- 
jects were two-fold—that of making the 
ceremony of marriage a civil security, 
combined with the strongest attention to 
those religious ceremonies by which it was 
sanctioned. In this country, up to the 
26th of Geo. the 2nd, these objects had 
been very imperfectly provided for; but an 
innovation upon the existing law, com- 
monlycalled Lord Hardwicke’s Act, then re- 
ceived the sanction of the legislature. At 
the time when lord Hardwicke introduced 
that measure, it became necessary to ex- 
empt two classesof religious believers from 
its operation—the Jews and the Quakers ; 
but he apprehended that no man could 
contend, that this exemption was intended 
to fix any slur upon the marriage of those 
persons, or to declare that they were not 
perfectly legal. Some insinuations had, 
he knew, been thrown out, from an 
authority of great importance, that the 
marriage of those opulent and industrious 
people, the Quakers—a people remarkable 
for the purity of their lives, and the extent 
of. their good works—could not be legally 
recognised; but he apprehended, that 
there could be no doubt upon the subject ; 
and some of the most learned lawyers 
this country could boast, had distinctly 
declared their opinion, that the marriage 
of. Quakers was perfectly legal. Sir 
Matthew Hale had distinctly given his 
' VOL, XVII, 
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sanction to the legality. of the marriage of 
Quakers. Burnet, in alluding to the cir- 
cumstance gives this account of the con- 
duct and expressions of that eminent per- 
son on the occasion :—“In a trial that 
was before him, when a Quaker was sued 
for some debts owing by his wife before he 
married her, and the Quaker’s counsel pre- 
tended that it was no marriage that had 
passed between them, since it was not 
solemnised according to the rules of the 
Church of England ; sir Matthew Hale de- 
clared that he was not willing, on his own 
opinion, to make their children bastards, 
and gave directions to the jury to find it 
special, which they did.” After some ob- 
servations upon the nature of the case, and 
the conduct of the parties, the learned 
Historian goes on to observe, that “ if this 
judge had not been more their friend than 
one of those they so called, their pos- 
terity had been little beholden to them. 
But he governed himself indeed by the law 
of the Gospel, of doing to others what he 
would have others do to him; and there- 
fore, because he would have thought it a 
hardship, not without a cruelty, if, amongst 
Papists, all marriages were nulled which 
had not been made with all the ceremonies 
in the Roman ritual; so he, applying this 
to the case of the Sectaries, thought all 
marriages made according to the several 
persuasions of them, ought to have their 
effects in law.” The noble marquis, after 
some observations upon the legality of 
the marriage of the Quakers being thus 
clearly proved, proceeded to contend that 
he was entitled to claim the same right for 
the Unitarians, and expressed a hope, 
that the time was now come when persons 
of that persuasion should no longer be in- 
vited to approach the altar with falsehoods 
in their mouths, or be compelled to sub- 
scribe to principles which they could not 
respect, and at the same time bring into 
contempt that faith which others: hold 
sacred, for the gratification of mere secular 
and civil purposes. Adverting to the 
clauses of the bill, the noble marquis de- 
clared that he did not hold himself re- 
sponsible for their perfection ; but he knew 
that those who framed them had the as- 
sistance of some of those, whose experience 
and information best qualified them for 
the task. In the first place, the banns 
were to be published for the security of 
the public, and then the parties were to go 
before a magistrate and procure a certifi- 
cate, that they had complied with certain 
22 
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forms specified in the act ; that certificate 
was then to be carried to the clegyman for 
the purpose of being registered. Some 
objections, he understood, were made to 
imposition of this duty upon the clergy- 
man; but he, for one, thought it was one 
of those inconveniences which could not 
be avoided. The Registry act had been 
passed in the time of William the 3rd, as 
a tax, for the purpose of raising money to 
carry on the war which was then waged 
against Louis the 14th; but so beneficial 
had it since been found, and so important 
was it, in every point of view, for the in- 
terests of the public, that if the bill now 
before the House did not contain a clause 
to make that registry imperative, he could 
not possibly consent.to give it his support. 
The registration of one of the most im- 
portant acts of a man’s life was, in every 
point of view, of such infinite importance, 
that he thought the bill must prove inefti- 
cient, unless the clergyman was called 
upon to register the certificate. 

The Earl of Eldon regretted the ab- 
sence of the right reverend prelate on 
this occasion; because it was his misfor- 
tune to differ with him in the view which 
he took of this subject. He wished, in 
the first place, to separate from the con- 
sideration of the question every thing 
which had been said with regard to the 
Jews and the Quakers. In his opinion, 
the state of the Jews had no possible con- 
nection with the subject before their lord- 
ships. It might, perhaps, be different 
with regard to the Quakers; and he would 
here take leave to make an observation 
upon what had fallen from the noble mar- 
quis, when he spoke of a doubt having 
been thrown out respecting the validity of 
a Quaker’s marriage. If that doubt re- 
lated to any thing which had fallen from 
him, he must have been completely mis- 
understood ; for he had distinctly given 
it as his opinion, that the marriage was 
perfectly valid. He was the more anxious 
to say this, because he was aware that 
doubts might have been raised, from the 
nature of the law on that subject. In 
1661, they would find that the result of a 
proceeding at law admitted the validity of 
such marriages. In 1730, in another pro- 
ceeding at common law, a doubt was cast 
upon the legality of a Quaker marriage, 
although its validity was afterwards con- 
firmed upon a rehearing of the cause. 
The 7th and 8th of William and Mary 
contain, however, a clause which decides 
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the question ; and by which, for the pur- 
poses of taxation, all persons living to- 
gether are held as married persons, whe- 
ther they have been married or not ac- 
cording to the established forms. With 
respect to the marriages of Jews, a ques- 
tion arose in the court of Chancery as to 
their validity, so lately as the time when 
lord Rosslyn was chancellor. A man 
claimed a legacy as due to him, on the 
ground of its having been left to a person 
whom he called his wife. The persons 
were a Jew and a Jewess, and the ques- 
tion in this case was whether the legatee 
was his wife, The lord Chancellor direct- 
ed this question to be tried by the Eccle- 
siastical court, and the case came on be- 
fore the present lord Stowell. Lord Stow- 
ell, and also sir W. Wynn, who afterwards 
affirmed the judgment of lord Stowell, 
expressed their surprise that this case 
should have been sent to the court of 
Chancery ; inasmuch as the lord Chan- 
cellor had just as much right as an Eccle- 
siastical court to decide incidentally on 
the validity of a Jewish marriage, as on 
that of a foreign marriage. They de- 
cided, however, that a marriage of Jews 
was to be considered as a marriage of fo- 
reigners out of the country. Now, the 
validity of a foreign marriage must be de- 
cided by the dex loci; but it was a maxim 
of law, that the Jews, who were every 
where, were in fact, no where. As the 
Jews, therefore, have no place in this 
country, as they have no locality, no lex 
loci can apply to their case; but the va- 
lidity of their marriages must’ be deter- 
mined by their conformity with their own 
peculiar laws. Whatever the legislature 
had done with regard to the marriages of 
Jews and Quakers, and whatever it might 
be disposed to do with regard to the mar- 
riages of Dissenters, he trusted it would 
never assent to any measure, the effect of 
which would be to degrade the Church of 
England in the public estimation. With 
respect to the marriages of Quakers, he 
was certainly of opinion, that their mar- 
riages might be considered legal, under 
the exception in the 26th George 2nd. 
But let their lordships consider at what 
period of the session it was, that they were 
called upon to decide this most important 
question. He had given the greatest at- 
tention to this bill ; he had weighed every 
sentence and line in it; but he found it 
utterly impossible to assent to the passing 
of it without a great number of alterations, 
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Now if, labouring as he had done, with a 
view to make this bill better than it was, 
he had been unable to accomplish his ob- 
ject, he did think that no time or labour 
their lordships could bestow upon it would 
enable them to execute their work as it 
ought to be executed. Besides, if their 
Jordships introduced amendments, the 
amendments of this most important bill 
would go down to the Commons on Fri- 
day, and on that very evening the other 
House must decide upon the propriety of 
them; for their lordships were perfectly 


aware that no other opportunity would be | 


afforded for considering them. The time, 
therefore, at which this measure was 
brought under the consideration of their 
lordships, was a sufficient ground for not 
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kind. The sole reason which led him to 
ask the question—and if their lordships 
should go into the committee, he should 
ask it again—was, that it might be re- 
corded upon the face of this bill what 
a Unitarian was. Was a Unitarian a 
person who denied the divinity of our 
Saviour? He should be exceedingly glad 
to get a definition of a Unitarian. He 
did not know what distinction there was 
between Unitarians and the Free-thinking 
Christians, who entertained these scruples 
about marriages. He begged their lord- 
ships to look at the language of these pe- 


| titioners, that they might judge of their 


passing it, even if the objections to it were | 
| petitioners stated, that the religion of the 


less strong than he believed he should be 


able to satisfy the House they were.—It , 
' than that of Popery, and that its laws had 
‘no higher authority than that of acts of 


had been argued, that it was but just to 
do for Dissenters of this description what 
the legislature had done for Jews and 
Quakers. But admitting that the mar- 
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riages of Jews and Quakers were valid, | 


under the exception in the Marriage act, 
he begged to ask their lordships, whether 
the Church of England had ever been called 
in to assist in those marriages? In the 
time of the Commonwealth, when men 
were matried, as it was now proposed, 
before justices of the peace—a measure 
adopted for the express purpose of de- 
grading the clergy—the clergy were called 
upon to aid and assist in their own degra- 
dation. If their lordships should think it 
right to do that for Dissenters generally 
which had been done for Quakers, let 
them do so; but then they must do more 
than was proposed to be done by this bill. 
He begged to call their lordships’ atten- 
tion to what this bill did, and to what it 
did not. In the first place, he should be 
glad to know who the persons were whom 
this bill proposed to relieve? What an 
Unitarian was had never yet been ex- 
plained. He had taken occasion last year 
to ask a right reverend prelate, who was 
now unfortunately absent, what was an 
Unitarian, and he could get no answer. 
Since that time, he had received a sermon, 
preached by a minister, before an Unita- 
rian congregation, and the first words were 
— The lord Chancellor asks what is an 
Unitarian?” This was, certainly, rather 
a singular commencement of a sermon; it 
was, however, a very good sermon, as far 
as he could understand subjects of that 
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| these Free-thinking Christians ? 


claims to the special interposition of the 
legislature.—The noble earl proceeded to 
read some passages from the petitions of 
the Free-thinking Christians, in which the 


Established Church had no higher date 


What was the complaint of 
Their 
children were baptized according to the 
forms of the Established Church; they 
were baptized in the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and he did 
not hear that these dissenters made any 
objection to the baptismal ceremony. 
With respect to the marriage ceremony, 
what was objected to was, he understood, 
the mention of the Godhead under the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, when the clergyman at the 
end of the ceremony prayed the blessing of 
God upon the man and his wife. The 
calling upon God to bless them under the 
terms of the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost—and every Christian of com- 
mon honesty and integrity, when he said 
God bless you, meant the Godhead in its 
Christian acceptation—was what these 
persons deemed so great a hardship. It 
was on such grounds that their lordships 
were called upon to make a law, not for 
the benefit of Dissenters of all denomina- 
tions, but for this particular class of Dis- 
senters, which according to all the evidence 
of history, held doctrines of a more oifen- 
sive description than any other class. In 
his opinion, the best security for a reli- 
gious establishment was a religion of the 
purest form, with a large and liberal tole- 
ration. Such was the spirit of the tolera- 
tion granted in the act of the 53rd of the 
late king ; and he was perfectly ready to 
admit, that the acts of the 7th and 8th 
222 
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of William and Mary enacted penaltie 
on account of religious opinions, which 
ought never to have been thought of. By 
the provisions of the bill now before their 
lordships, the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land were called-upon to publish the bans, 
on the declaration of the parties that they 
were Dissenters of this description. The 
clergyman was to certify, that he had pub- 
lished the bans to a justice of the peace, 
and the justice of peace was to appoint 
some time and place where the marriage 
ceremony, such as it was, was to be per- 
formed. A question had been raised, 
whether it might not be necessary to sub- 
stitute the words “reputed justice” for 
justice ; and in point of fact, when the 
noble lord who held the Great Seal had 
had as much experience as he (lord E.) 
had had—and he trusted that he would 
hold it as Jong, and longer than he had 
done—he would find that cases might fre- 
quently arise where, in consequence of 
certain informalities, it was questionable 
who was or was not a justice of the peace. 
The bans having been published, the jus- 
tice of the peace was to give a certificate, 
that the parties had gone through certain 
forms before him; and upon this certificate 
the clergyman was to be called upon to 
register the marriage. Now, he would 
put it to their lordships, whether a clergy- 
man of the Church of England was not 
degraded and dishonoured, by being com- 
pelled to act as a sort of clerk to a justice 
of the peace; and whether the lay magis- 
trate of the Church of England was not 
also dishonoured, by being concerned in 
such a transaction. Suppose the clergy- 
man—~as must frequently be the case—to 
be himself a justice of the peace ; was he 
to go through the species of marriage cere- 
mony, as a justice of the peace, which he 
could not possibly perform without a gross 
violation of his duties as a conscientious 
clergyman? Was it contended, that the 
scruples of those Dissenters who denied 
the divinity of our Saviour were to be re- 
spected, because they could not in their 
consciences allow a clergyman of the 
Church of England to say to them, at the 
end of the marriage ceremony, ‘ God bless 
you, in the name of the Father, the Son, 
and-the Holy Ghost,” and that they might 
then turn round upon the clergyman, and 
say, ‘ You have published our bans; but 
you are also a justice of peace; and we 
choose you, in despite of any thing you 
may urge on the score of your conscience, 
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to perform our marriage ceremony in that 
capacity?” He wasperfectly satisfied that 
their lordships would not suffer the clergy 
of the Church of England to be so de- 
graded and dishonoured. Did the act 
contain any clause which required the ob- 
servance of what was necessary to be ob- 
served, with respect to licenses, and 
with respect to the Canon law? Was 
there any clause with reference to felony, 
without benefit of clergy; he meant 
the clause which related to forging regis- 
ters, making false entries, and similar of- 
fences? It would be necessary to guard 
against clandestine marriages; and yet all 
which this bill did for that purpose was to 
call upon the parish clergyman to publish 
the bans. Quakers and Jews were ge- 
nerally married in full assemblies of their 
connexion and friends; but, by the pro- 
posed bill, the greatest door was opened 
to frauds. A person had nothing to do 
but to pretend to be a Unitarian, to have 
his bans published, and then proceed to 
the private room of any justice of the peace, 
who would give him his certificate. He 
might put this certificate in his pocket, if 
he chose to run the risk of a penalty of 
20/., which a justice might reduce to 5/. 
Nobody could then prove the marriage 
under the act ; because the party was not, 
in fact, a Unitarian, but had only pretended 
to be one.—He not only objected to the 
bill because it was intended to put the 
Unitarians on the same footing as Quakers, 
but he would go further and say, that if 
the House did intend to adopt the princi- 
ples of the bill, its enactments were not 
calculated to carry those principles into 
effect. If the House thought that the 
bill ought to pass, he still objected to its 
passing in the present session. It would 
want so many amendments, so many se- 
rious alterations, to make it a bill such as 
it ought to be, that it would be impossible 
to get through with it in the present ses- 
sion, and he should feel himself bound to 
move, that it be read this day three 
months. He thought it was a material 
objection to the bill, that it imposed upon 
men the necessity of giving direct evidence 
to a fact which they did not know to be 
true. At present the register of a mar- 
riage was taken as evidence in a court of 
justice, because the marriage act required 
the clergyman who celebrated the mar- 
riage to sign the registry. This was mak- 
ing the clergyman certify what he knew to 
be true. The same principle applied to 
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baptism. But, by the present bill, a per- 
son might put the marriage certificate in 
his pocket, and, defying proof, might tell 
the female that he was not married, and 
that her children were not legitimate.—It 
was not necessary for him to give any opi- 
nion upon the principles of the bill; the 
only thing to consider was, the necessity 
of having time to consider how to make 
the bill upon its own principles, effective. 
He trusted that their lordships would feel 
in favour of the old law of the land, and 
let the present bill stand over till next ses- 
sion. If it were said, that the parties ag- 
grieved by the present law ought not to 
be allowed to continue so long under the 
injury they suffered, he would ask, whose 
fault wasthat? Year after year, this bill 
had been proposed to the House —the 
same objections had been urged against it, 
and yet its authors continued to press the 
measure. Those who did press it in its 
old form were alone to blame if the relief 
they sought was deferred. As the ques- 
tions of repeal of the Test and Corporation 
acts, the Corn-bill, and other measures, 
were to be postponed till next session, he 
saw no reason why this bill, also, might 
not be warehoused and bonded like the 
rest till next session. When that time 
would arrive, he would contribute his ex- 
ertions to make the measure as perfect as 
possible; but should move at_ present 
“‘ that the bill be committed that day three 
months.” 

Lord Calthorpe said, he was inclined to 
think that the great practical grievance 
was what the church itself laboured under, 
as long as the law continued in its exist- 
ing state. With reference to the argu- 
ments used by the learned lord about the 
bill being a measure of partiality to the 
Unitarians, as a sect distinguished from 
all other Dissenters, he had oVerlooked, 
that no distinction existed between the 
Unitarians and all other religionists, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the Jews. Upon this ground 
alone, the Unitarians might not have any 
claim upon the consideration of parlia- 
ment ; but the public had strong claims 
that the legislature should relieve the 
established church of the blasphemy com- 
mitted by its ministers in being called 
upon to pronounce, in the most solemn 
manner, the doctrine of the Trinity, to 
persons who did not believe in it, and to 
exact from such persons an assurance of 
faith which they did not possess. He did 
not imagine that human ingenuity could 
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conceive a more certain means, in the 
present state of society, of making the 
church degrade and pollute itself by 
mixing profaneness with its most sacred 
service. He thought the House owed it 
to the honour and dignity of the church, 
not to allow the present law to continue 
another year. The Unitarians were stated 
by the learned lord, to be asking of par- 
liament what was not granted to Jews or 
Quakers ; but the fact was, that neither of 
the two latter sects were obliged to submit 
to the marriage ceremony of the Church 
of England. The church was, therefore, 
bound to carry on the imposition with 
respect to Unitarians; whilst it was re- 
lieved from the degrading duty with 
respect to Jews and Quakers. Was it a 
proof of the high reverence of the church 
for the sacred doctrines of the Trinity, 
which was the vital principle of her faith, 
that she should call upon her ministers to 
declare her doctrines, and to oblige indi- 
viduals to repeat them, who were known 
not to entertain such tenets? It would 
be most disadvantageous to the church 
itself to suffer another session to pass, 
without putting an end to the existing 
state of things with respect to Unitarian 
marriages. No one had a deeper sense 
than he had of the religious errors of the 
Unitarians ; but, in the practice of the 
moral precepts of Christianity, he believed, 
they might bear a comparison with the 
most orthodox Christians; and, for the 
sake of the church establishment itself, as 
well as for their sakes, the grievance of 
which they complained ought to be re- 
dressed. 

Lord Farnham said, he was ready to 
grant as much relief to the Unitarians as 
was consistent with the interests of the 
established: religion; but their lordships 
should proceed in this measure with cau- 
tion, as it was, he believed, the first at- 
tempt made to divest marriage of the 
solemnities of religion. The relief which 
he was inclined to give to the Unitarians 
would be to allow them to be married by 
clergymen of their own persuasion. To 
the present bill, however, he had that ob- 
jection, which must be made to all bills 
on important subjects introduced in the last 
week of the session, that it could not at 
that period be hurried into a law, without 
containing many defects. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that it 
was with considerable diffidence he ad- 
dressed the House, after the very able 
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spzech of his noble and learned friend. 
But he was apprehensive that it might be 
thought that he did not do his duty, if he 
remained wholly silent. But, if he under- 
stood his noble and Jearned friend cor- 
rectly, his objections applied, not to the 
principle, but to the clauses, of the bill; 
and they were now considering the princi- 
ple. Hehoped, therefore, that their lord- 
ships would allow the bill to go into the 
committee, and then, if in considering the 
bill clause by clause, the objections should 
appear to be insuperable, he would sub- 
scribe to the course proposed by his noble 
and learned friend, and agree to the post- 
ponement of the measure till next session. 
But their lordships ought not, in his 
opinion, to abandon the bill in its present 
stage. If he thought that the measure 
would degrade the clergy, or injure the 
church establishment, he would be zealous 
against it; but when a right rev. prelate, 
who had been alluded to, had said that he 
was not averse to the principle of the bill, 
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had so far altered the lawof England. If 
the nobleand learned lord (Stowell) towhom 
he alluded, had thought that this bill had 
any tendency to degrade the clergy or 
injure the church, he would have been 
here to oppose it, and his absence was an 
argument that he was not adverse to the 
measure. The Quakers had been ex- 
cepted from the operation of the Marriage 
Act; and their marriages stood on the 
same footing as marriages did before the 
passing of that act; and if the Unitarians 
had then existed in the same way as they 
now existed, would they not also have 
been excepted? ‘The principle of the ex- 
emption was, that this was a matter of con- 
science, and that to force the Quakers to go 
through the ceremony as appointed by the 
act, would be a profanation of the rites of 
the Church of England: and, upon the 
same principle, the Unitarians should be 
exempted. A right rev. prelate had said, 
that it was a solemn mockery, or some- 
thing to that effect, to make the Unitarians 





he could not think that it was in the | 
slightest degree calculated either to de- | 
grade the clergy or injure the church. 
With their lordships’ permission, he would 
advert briefly to the history of the law of 
marriage. Throughout the whole of Chris- 
tendom there was no religious ceremony | 
connected with marriage, till the time of 

the Council of Trent; and still, in the 

countries which did not acknowledge the 

authority of ‘that Council, no religious 

ceremony was essential to marriage, and 

none was essential in this country, till the 

passing of the Marriage Act. He stated 

this not merely on his own authority, but 

on the authority of a most eminent judge ; | 
he meant lord Holt, who had held, in two | 
cases, that a marriage might be constituted | 
without any religious ceremony. He might 

refer to another noble and learned lord | 
(Stowell) who was a light and an ornament | 
to that House, and whose profound eru- 

dition was graced by his elegant and | 
classical taste. That noble and learned | 
lord had proceeded on the ground which | 
he had stated in his judgment in the case | 
of Dalrymple and Dalrymple; in which he 
had set out the authorities, and mentioned 
the case of lord Fitzmaurice in 1730, 
where a marriage per verba de presenti 
was held to be valid, without any religious 
sanction ; so that the parties could not by 
their own consent render it of no effect. 
Such was the law here before the Marriage 
Act, which, as judge Blackstone had said, 





perform the marriage ceremony according 
to the rites of the church of England ; 


' and would they not then have been ex- 
_ empted from the Marriage Act, if they had 


existed in a legal form as they did now ? 
They had not, at the time of passing the 
Marriage Act, a legal existence ; since, by 
a statute of king William, they were sub- 
jected to penalties; and, in nine years 
after, additional penalties were enacted 
against them ; and thus matters stood with 
respect to them at the passing of the Mar- 
riage Act, and they were not exempted, as 
they were marked out by law as objects of 
punishment. But in the 19th of the late 
king, the laws against them had been re- 
pealed to a certain extent, and in 1813, 
they were entirely exempted from the pe- 
nalties. They ought now, therefore, to 
have the benefit of exemption from the 
Marriage Act; since that would be quite 
in the spirit of that act. As to the prin- 
ciples of this sect, it was said that they were 
christians, believing in the New Testament, 
but not drawing the same conclusions as 
we do from a part of the New Testament. 
They did not object to the ceremony of 
baptism, in the name of the Father, the 
Sen, and the Holy Ghost; nor did they 
object to these words in the marriage ce- 
remony ; but they did object to the bless- 
ing —in the name of Gad the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. 
That with them was no trifling objection, 
but one which went to the very essence of 
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their faith. It was the point on which 
their faith turned. It had been said, that 
they were not called upon to repeat these 
words; but then they were present when 
they were pronounced, and were supposed 
to assent to them, and they could not pro- 
test against them, without being guilty of 
an infraction of the law. This solemn 
mockery ought to be got rid of, for the 
sake both of Dissenters and of the church. 
Now, he thought the bill could properly 
be defended upon the principle of a law 
now in existence, he meant the Marriage 
Act. Since the year 1813, when, by act 
of parliament, the Dissenters became a 
tolerated body, and were exempted from 
penalties to which they had before been 
liable, they might be considered as forming 
a new class in the country. He was of 
opinion that their lordships were bound to 
follow up the principle of that bill, which 
they might now do in a very necessary 
and important point, by going into a 
committee on the bill under considera- 
tion. It was supposed that the pub- 
lication of bans, required by this act, 
would be offensive to the clergy of the 
established church. He really did not 
conceive in what manner they could 
be offended by it, especially when it was 
recollected that, by the present practice of 
the church, notices of all sorts, even of the 
most trifling descriptions, were regularly 
promulgated during the intervals of divine 
service. What was it that could offend|the 
clergy in the publication of the bans of 
marriage between persons so respectable 
as were the members of this class of Dis- 
senters? Was it possible for their lord- 
ships to say that a class, some of the mem- 
bers of which were legislators, were so 
little respectable, that the publication of 
their bans of marriage would degrade the 
clergyman who made the publication? 
Again, his noble and learned friend had 
complained of the clause in this act which 
required the entry in the registry of the 
marriage. Now, it seemed to him that 
the duty thus imposed upon the clergyman 
was one in which the whole country was 
interested. It was not a matter that re- 
garded individuals alone, it was, in fact, 
a public duty. Was it not, he would ask, 
a matter of public convenience, that all 
the registers of marriage should be kept 
in one place, in order that all questions 
of legitimacy might be easily determined ? 
Were not all parties interested in the deci- 
sions of such matters, even in a pecuniary 
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point of view? Was it no advantage to 
the country to secure the means of a quick 
and necessary method of settling those dis- 
putes? He felt the force of the objection 
made by the noble and learned lord to that 
part of the bill which related to the marriage 
beforethe justice of the peace. He knew that 
that objection, and others of a similar kind, 
originated in no party feeling, but were the 
result of an accurate consideration of the 
bill. Still, he thought, that they ought 
not to hesitate to give their sanction to its 
principle, leaving its details for discussion 
in the committee. When it had arrived 
at that stage, he should certainly use his 
utmost endeavours to get rid of the diffi- 
culties which had now been presented to 
their lordships; and, if those difficulties 
were found to be such as could not be 
disposed of in the present session, he 
would agree to give up the bill for a time, 
satisfied with having established the prin- 
ciple of the measure. If the principle of 
the bill was once established, he thought 
there would be no difficulty in mastering 
its details. If he was right in what he 
had stated, he saw no reason why the bill 
should not be committed. It seemed to - 
him, that the respectable body of Dissen- 
ters to which he had alluded were entitled 
to this promise of relief; and indeed that 
not only they, but the members of the es- 
tablishment, might claim it at the hands of 
the legislature ; for it would be a relief al- 
most as much to the church as to the 
Dissenters. 

The Earl of Eldon, in explanation, said, 
that his noble relative, lord Stowell, was 
disabled by illness from attending the dis- 
cussion, Inadvertence alone had _ pre- 
vented his noble relative from attending 
by proxy against the measure; so strong 
was his aversion to the bill. 

The Bishop of Chester said, he felt him- 
self bound to offer a few words in support 
of the bill, in conformity with the pledge 
he had given. He agreed with the learned 
earl opposite, that some alterations were 
necessary ; but he thought with the learned. 
lord on the woolsack, that those alterations 
could be easily made in the committee. 
He would not go at length into the details 
of the bill; but he thought their lordships 
would do wisely to acknowledge its prin- 
ciple, by which they would give satisfac- 
tion to a numerous body of Dissenters, by 
shewing them that the legislature was 
ready to afford them all the assistance 
compatible with the integrity of the church, 
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and with the safety of the constitution. 
The marriage ceremony was the only por- 


tion of the service of the Church of Eng- 
Jand to which it was compulsory on every 


person to conform. In some cases, it was 
not only the wish of persons to marry, but, 
in a political sense, marriage might be 
called a duty. Now, by the law as it at pre- 
sent stood, no Dissenters from the church, 
except the Quakers, could enter into the 
marriage state, without appearing to agree 
to doctrines from which they strongly dis- 
sented. The main part—almost the es- 
sence of marriage—consisted in the con- 
sent of the parties; but the state properly 
claimed some power in the regulation of 
that important ceremony. There were 
two points on which the state grounded 
its right of interference; first, as it re- 
garded public geod in the preservation of 
the means of ascertaining the legitimacy 
of children, in order to determine the titles 
to property; and secondly, to assist in 
preserving public morals, by giving a 
greater degree of solemnity to the act. 
With the first of these the church had 
_ nothing to do; and with respect to the 
second, he could not avoid expressing his 
serious doubts whether the solemnity of 
the ceremony was increased when two 
persons were compelled to do that which 
seemed to amount to an acquiescence in 
doctrines from which they really dissented. 
He agreed, that marriage was a contract 
which ought to be considered as sacred ; 
but he feared that it did not gain much in 
sacredness of character, by the laws now 
regulating the practice of the Church of 
England. Although he was convinced 
that matrimony was, in the language of 
the church, a holy state not to be entered 
into without the observance of religious 
forms and ceremonies, yet he could not 
forget, that in the 25th article of the 
church, it was stated, that there were ‘ not 
any visible signs or ceremonies ordained 
of God.” He thought, therefore, they 
were not bound to compel the Dissenters, 
in contracting marriages with each other, 
to perform religious ceremonies to which 
they so strongly objected. With respect 
to the publication of bans, he thought 
that part of the objections raised to the 
bill had been sufficiently answered by the 
learned lord on the woolsack; but, if he 
might add any thing to that «nswer, he 
would say, that the clergyman was only 
required to perform a public duty in 
notifying the existence of a magistrate’s 
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certificate, which was required by the law 
of the state for the purposes of the state. 
Their lordships divided: For going into. 
a committee 61; Against it 54; Majority 
7.—The bill went through the committee. 
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Free Prope or Cotour.] The Earl 
of Harrowby rose for the purpose of pre- 
senting a petition from the Free People of 
colour in Jamaica. If this petition pro- 
ceeded from that class of persons which 
generally addressed their lordships, calling 
their attention to the common topics to 
which it had been usually directed, he 
should not think it necessary to say a single 
word on the subject of the petition, and 
would leave it to speak for itself. But, in 
presenting this petition from a class of 
persons who had never before appeared 
before their lordships, and with the pecu- 
liar circumstances of whose situation he 
believed many of their lordships were unac- 
quainted, he should feel it necessary to 
request their indulgence while he stated 
the present situation of the petitioners, 
and the nature of that which they desired. 
The petitioners were entitled to the atten- 
tion of their lordships on account of their 
number, their wealth, and their good con- 
duct; and the petition itself was entitled 
to attention, from the temperate terms in 
which the petitioners described the griev- 
ances they laboured under, and the mode- 
rate nature of the requests which it con- 
tained. These persons were the offspring, 
in different degrees of remoteness, of the 
black and the white population. It appear- 
ed from Mr, Edwards, that, at the time 
he wrote his History of the West Indies, 
the population consisted of 30,000 white 
people, 240,000 slaves, and 10,000 free 
people of colour. What was the state of 
the population at present? The number 
of whites from 30,000 had diminished to 
25,000; the number of free people of 
colour was 30,000—10,000 of whom were 
blacks; and the number of the slaves from 
240,000 had increased to 320,000. The 
petitioners were, therefore, as far as num- 
ber was concerned, sufficiently numerous 
to attract attention. A population of 
30,000 complaining of one common griev- 
ance, deserved to have that grievance con- 
sidered. ‘They were persons, however, 
who had been under a singular state of 
degradation from not being allowed to in- 
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herit, and from various other oppressive 
laws ; but, in consequence of a relaxation 
of those laws, their property was now not 
less than 3,000,000/. The fortunes of four 

ersons, he understood, amounted together 
to 700,000/. The class was in possession 
of the whole of the pimento plantations, 
and were masters of 50,000 slaves. With 
respect to wealth, they were, therefore, en- 
titled to consideration, Their conduct 
was spoken of in the highest terms by Mr. 
Edwards, who wrote his History in 1793. 
Subsequently to that period, their conduct 
in very difficult circumstances—in the 
Maroon war, for instance—was eminently 
loyal ; and it procured, at different times, 
some important relaxations of the severity 
of the laws against them. They had sub- 
sequently received the public thanks of 
the Assembly for their loyalty; and he 
need say no more, than that of the militia, 
of 10,000 persons, one half was composed 
of free persons of colour. There could 
not, therefore, be any distrust of their loy- 
alty—He now thought it necessary to 
state for what those persons petitioned, 
and what it was that they wanted. There 
were different wants that applied to differ- 
ent classes. The wealthy wanted the pos- 
sibility of attaining that degree of con- 
sideration to which wealth and _ talents 
were, in other parts of the world, entitled. 
These people were not eligible to serve in 
parish vestries, or in the General Assembly : 
they could not act in any office of public 
trust, not even in the subordinate situation 
of constable; though agricultural labourers, 
employed upon their own property, could 
fill that situation. They could not hold 
commissions in the black and mulatto regi- 
ments; and they were further disqualified 
from serving as jurors. In the militia, 
when disabled, they had only one third of 
the provision that was allowed to the 
whites. With respect to schools, if not 
absolutely excluded, obstacles were thrown 
in the way of their admission. When re- 
lieved by poor-rates, they only got one 
half the allowance given to whites. In 
church, where one would suppose all dis- 
tinctions would be laid aside, with respect 
to seats, there was a complete line of sepa- 
ration. For the last fifty years, between 
forty and fifty whites had been executed, 
while only four persons of colour had suf- 





fered. The degradation to which the pe- 
titioners were subjected, was the result of 
that odious state of slavery, which not | 
only corrupted every thing it touched with | 
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its plague-spots, but tainted every thing 
within its atmosphere. But he might be 
asked, for what purpose he brought forward 
this petition? Did he mean to propose 
any measure? At that period of the ses- 
sion, he knew it was impossible for any 
measure to be introduced ; but he wished 
to be understood as stating, that, from the 
extreme difficulty and complicated nature 
of the subject, if ever it should be taken 
up by parliament, with a view to a measure 
of relief, its introduction must be commit- 
ted to the hands of an individual of far 
more ability than he could pretendto. He 
was satisfied, from the respectful nature 
and moderate terms of the petition, that 
its prayer must, one time or other, be 
granted. It was something for the peti- 
tioners to know, that the individuals of 
that unfortunate and degraded race were 
considered, by the peers of Great Britain, 
as their brethren. 

Lord Ellenborough supported the prayer 
of the petition, though he understood that 
the lower class of the petitioners were not 
in a situation to enjoy the civil rights they 
prayed for. 

Lord Seaford supported the petition, 
and bore testimony to the respectability 
and good conduct of the petitioners. Still 
he thought it would not be wise to inter- 
fere with the subject at present. It was a 
case of great difficulty, for which there 
was no parallel in the history of the world. 
The noble lord, after taking a review of 
the different measures which, at various 
times, had relieved the petitioners from 
several of the disabilities under which they 
laboured, concluded by stating, that the 
colonial legislature were now more favour- 
ably disposed to them, and he was there- 
fore anxious that the question should be 
left in its hands, lest the agitation of it 
should produce a re-action. 

Lord Calthorpe was not disposed to 
place the same confidence in the local 
legislature that his noble friend did. He 
thought it incumbent on their lordships to 
attend to the prayer of the petition. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Dissenters’ Marriaces Brit.] The 
Marquis of Lansdown moved that the re- 
port of this bill be brought up. 

Lord Tenterden suggested the introduc- 
tion of some verbal amendments ; which, 
after a desultory conversation, were agreed 
to. 

The Marquis of Lansdown moved, that 
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the bill be read a third time that day fort- 
night. 

The Bishop of Chester said, he had 
been assured, that the clergy of the church 
of England had no objection to the prin- 
ciple of the bill. They were quite willing 
to publish the bans and to register the 
marriages when the certificates were sent 
to them, provided they were exempted 
(as this bill would exempt them), from the 
painful duty of assisting personally at the 
performance of the ceremony. 

The bill was then, pro forma, ordered 
to be read a third time this day fortnight. 
It consequently stands over till next ses- 
sion. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, June 29. 


Carr or Goon Hore—Conpuct or 
Lorp Cuaries Somerset.] Mr. Wil- 
mot Horton presented certain papers rela- 
tive to the Cape of Good Hope, pursuant 
to the order of the House. 

Lord E. Somerset immediately pro- 
ceeded to address the Chair; but the 
place from which he spoke, being directly 
under the gallery, rendered it impossible 
to collect his observations. The first 
sentence of his lordship’s speech which 
reached our ears related toa Letter con- 
cerning certain proceedings that had taken 
place at the Cape which had been re- 
cently published, and which reflected on 
the conduct of Parliament. He did not 
rise to propose that the author of that 
letter should be called to the bar of the 
House for a breach of its privileges; but 
he adverted to it, for the purpose of show- 
ing the invariable system of misrepresenta- 
tion which existed with respect to subjects 
connected with the Cape of Good Hope. 
His noble relation had, for a considerable 
time, been subject to the grossest abuse, 
which was circulated not only through the 
public papers, but through every channel 
that could be employed for that purpose. 
Two years had now elapsed since the pe- 
tition of Mr. Bishop Burnett had been 
presented to the House. ‘That petition 
contained charges against the conduct of 
his noble relation, of so serious a character, 
that he deemed it necessary to come to 
England for the purpose of meeting his 
accusers, and of justifying himself in the 
face of his country. A voluminous report 
had been made by the commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the proceedings at 
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the Cape; and, with respect to the nature 
of that report, he begged leave to refer to 
the declaration lately made by the hon. 
and learned gentleman (Mr. Brougham), 
who had presented the petition of Mr. 
Bishop Burnett to the House. That hon. 
and learned gentleman had stated, that 
the report of the commissioners was gene- 
rally satisfactory to him. The hon, and 


| learned gentleman had, on a former occa- 
sion, alluded particularly to one part of 
| the petition, which he had very properly 
_ described as containing a charge of a most 
| Serious nature. 
| hon. and learned gentleman, whether, since 
he had made that observation, he had not 
| been induced to conclude, from the best 
| information, that the charge was ground- 
less ? 
‘tion, that his noble relation would be able 


He would now ask the 


He felt the most decided convic- 


to refute, not only satisfactorily, but tri- 
‘umphantly, every accusation which had 
been brought against him. Amongst other 
publications, a letter, proceeding from an 
officer of rank (sir Rufane Donkin) had 
been sent forth, which contained calumnies 
with respect to the warrants issued for 
the pay of the salaries in the colonial de- 
partment. He did not hesitate to say, 
that those statements were capable of the 
most complete refutation. This was not 
the proper time to go into the whole case ; 
but when the particular charges were 
specifically brought under consideration, 
the most ample refutation would be given 
to them. His noble relation had come on 
purpose to this country te repel those 
charges, and he had always been ready 
and anxious to meet them. The hon. 
member for Arundel (Mr. Lombe) not now 
in his place, had given notice, before the 
Easter recess, of his intention of bringing 
this subject forward ; and he thought the 
House must regret that the hon. member 
had abandoned his post, without giving 
any opinion on the question, or bringing 
it forward in any way whatever. The 
course which the hon. gentleman had 
thought proper to adopt was not that of 
an individual who really wished to have 
the question set at rest. After the anxiety 
which his noble relation had manifested 
to have the subject thoroughly discussed, 
and after the abandonment of the motion 
of which the hon. gentleman had given 
notice, he conceived that his noble rela- 
tion had a right to consider himself as 
freed from all imputation. His noble re- 
lation had tendered his resignation; but, 
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in taking that course, he was not actuated 
by any fear of consequences; he was not 
induced to do so by any dread that his 
character would suffer from inquiry. On 
the contrary, he was convinced, that the 
more his conduct was inquired into, the 


more it would be proved to deserve praise. | 


The proceedings which had been adopted | 


against him were the acts of individuals, 
who had conspired together to effect their 
own private objects. He begged pardon 
of the House for having taken up so much 
of their time; but he was sure gentlemen 
would excuse him, when they recollected 
In conclu- 
sion, the noble lord called on his right hon, 
friend (Mr. W. Horton) to state the opin- 
ion which his majesty’s government enter- 
tained with respect to the proffered resig- 
nation of his noble relative. 

Mr. Maberly deprecated an incidental 
discussion of this sort. He begged, how- 
ever, to state, that the gallant officer to 
whom allusion had been made, was ready 
to come forward and to prove every one 
of his assertions, whenever his majesty’s 
government thought it necessary to have 
the statements made by him inquired into, 


It was unfair to assert, that the gallant | 


officer had published a series of calumnies, 
when he was anxious to come forward and 
substantiate his statements. When such 
was the true state of the case, he was not 
ready to join in an acquittal of the noble 
lord whose conduct had been impugned. 
There was, in his opinion, much to be in- 
quired into. It was the imperative duty 
of parliament to investigate closely and 
narrowly the charges that had been made. 
He denied, in the most decided manner, 
that they were calumnies which his gallant 
friend had sent forth. He had nothing 
to do with the motives which had induced 
the hon. member for Arundel to let the 
motion, of which he had given notice, 
drop. It was a question of a most serious 
nature; and he did not think it was just 
towards the noble lord for the hon. member 
to have abandoned the motion. 

Mr. Brougham said, he could only ob- 
serve on this occasion, as he had had the 
satisfaction to observe on a former one, 
that nothing could be more proper than 
the spirit, the temper, and the amiable 
feeling, which had been manifested by the 
noble lord, whenever the painful charges 
against his noble relative had been alluded 
to. It was certainly true, as the noble 
lord had stated, that he was the person 





| 


| 
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who presented the petition of Mr. Bishop 
Burnett two years ago ; and it was equall 

true, that he then observed, that, while 
the several charges were more or less im- 
portant, there was one of them so infi- 
nitely more serious than the others, that 
it called for the most pointed attention. 
It was no less than acharge of direct judi- 
cial corruption against the noble lord, in 
his capacity of Judge of Appeals at the 
Cape of Good Hope; for taking, in an in- 
direct way, a sum of money, to give a par- 
ticular decision on a question which was 
to come before him in his judicial cha- 
racter. This, he had stated, was a far 
more gross charge than any of the others ; 
and he had further declared, that if he be- 
lieved it to be well-founded, he should 
himself feel it to be his duty to impeach 
that noble lord, on the ground, the incon- 
testable ground, which never had been 
denied to all the Commons of England, 
and which gave to each member of that 
House, without the concurrence of the 
House—without even the formality of a 
seconder to his motion—the right to im- 
peach individuals filling important situa- 
tions in the state, of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors. He admitted that the noble 


| lord had an equal right, after the lapse of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


two years-—after abundant time had been 
afforded for inquiring into this charge— 
to ask him, whether or not he had made 
such an inquiry; and, if he had, to de- 
clare what the result had been, according 
to the best of his judgment. That was all 
the noble lord required ; and _ he willingly 
conceded that which the noble lord had a 
right to ask. He was bound to state his 


| opinion—the House had a right to expect 








it—but above all, it was due to the near 
relation of the noble lord, whose character 
and honour, not merely as an officer in 
the public service, but as a man and a gen- 
tleman, were deeply affected by this charge. 
He felt himself bound, therefore, to an- 
swer the call of the noble lord. He be- 
lieved he had stated, on a former occasion, 
why he abstained, at that time, from 
bringmg forward any proposition on this 
subject. When he introduced the peti- 
tion of Mr. Bishop Burnett, he could no 
more vouch for the facts which it con- 
tained, than any gentleman who presented 
an ordmary petition could do. He had, 
however, taken the precaution to ask Mr. 
Bishop Burnett certain questions on the 
subject ; and he consistently and satisfac- 
torily answered those questions. He 
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(Mr. Brougham) soon afterwards found 
himself professionally retained, for or 
against (he did not know which) one of 
those parties whose case had been before 
lord C. Somerset at the Cape. 
he was now about to say, as to the ac- 


In what | 


quittal of lord C. Somerset on this parti- | 


cular charge, he wished to state, that his 
opinion rested, not on argument or in- 
ference, but on dates. It appeared that a 
person at the Cape, named Sewell, having 
an appeal case pending, which was to be 
decided by lord C. Somerset, was told, 
in an indirect way, that he had better buy 
a horse from the governor. 
don’t want one.” Oh,” said his adviser, 


He said “I 


“You had better buy the animal.” It. 


was alleged, that the horse was, in the end, 


bought for 10,000 dollars; which at the. 
rate of 5s. the dollar, would amount to be- 


tween 2,0C0/. and 3,000/. It was further 


stated, that lord C. Somerset took the’ 
money, and kept the horse in his stable. | 


It was a blood horse—a stallion, and lord 


C. Somerset was accused of having kept | 
the animal till he died, after he had re-| 
| to be manifestly, he might almost say, lu- 


ceived the money. The purchaser did not, 
it was said, get the horse; but he got 
what was more valuable —his cause. 
Such was the matter of imputation. Now, 
in the first place, as to the horse having 
been purchased for 10,000 dollars, it 
should be observed, that the value of the 
dollar at the Cape was Is. 6d., instead of 
5s., and at that rate the price would be 
only upwards of 700/. which, according to 
report, was considerably under the price 
at which a horse of that kind could be ex- 
ported forfrom England. This made him 
look further into the circumstances stated 
in the petition. He then found, that lord 
C. Somerset had sold the horse for the 
season, and had given it up for that pe- 





| 
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there was no necessity for him to exercise 
his individual prerogative, as a member of 
that House, by proceeding to an impeach- 
ment; nor was there any reason for him 
to call on the House to go up with an im- 
peachment against the noble lord, when 
the circumstances of the case were of the 
nature he had described. When he found 
the charge so utterly groundless, he, as a 
matter of course, abandoned the proceed- 
ing which he had at first contemplated. 
He should have stated this before, but it 
was not until lately that he had an op- 
portunity of verifying the dates; for he 
saw something so gross in the difference 
between the dates and the statement con- 
tained in the petition, that he thought 
some error was lurking below, and there- 
fore he was anxious to investigate the 
charge thoroughly. He had, however, 
seen documents, which convinced him, 
that for this charge at least there was not 
a shadow of foundation. The noble lord, 
however, could hardly expect him to go so 
far as this—that because one charge 
against lord C. Somerset had been found 


dicrously, groundless, he was therefore to 
assume, that all other charges, and amongst 
others those preferred by a gallant officer, 
were equally destitute of foundation. All 
that he meant to say was this—that so 
often as a very gross and heinous charge 
was brought against any one, be he in public 
or in private life—be he of high or of low 
character in the country—he was ready 
to do that person what he considered but 
bare justice; namely, when such charge 
so preferred had signally failed, to incline 
to view his case guoad cetera—as to any 
other charges not yet inquired into—with 
more favour, than on general principles 
he would be disposed to shew. He must 


riod. Afterwards, according to the bar- | join with those who thought it hard that 


gain, he took it back ; it being a condition 
that he should provide for it during the 
other eight months of the year. Lord 
C. Somerset gave this individual another 
horse, and advanced him 100/. in money, 
to enable him to go on with a certain spe- 
culation in which he was engaged. ‘Lhis 
bargain, whatever it might be, was made 
on the Ist of September, and the sentence 
was given by lord C. Somerset on the 30th 
of May preceding. But, what was of still 
greater importance, that sentence was 
given against the purchaser of the horse, 
and not in favour of him [hear, hear]. He 


had thus perfectly satisfied his mind, that 





charges should be allowed to hang sus- 
pended over a public officer; and he sin- 
cerely wished, for the sake of public jus- 
tice, that some one who had time to de- 
vote to the object would at once bring 
them forward. Though he could not agree 
with the noble lord (E. Somerset) that 
sir R. Donkin was a calumniator; and, 
though he could not acquit lord C. Somer- 
set from every charge because -one had 
proved to be groundless, yet he was of 
opinion, that nothing could be more un- 


just than to wait till the end of two years ; 


and then to say, that sir R. Donkin 
was ready to bring forward his charges. 
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The only way to settle the question was 
by a motion in that House. Sir R. 
Donkin had no opportunity of bring- 
ing the case forward. He could do 
nothing more than state his charges in the 
form of a pamphlet, which might lead to 
proceedings in a court of law ; but that 
would only lead to a clumsy and unsatis- 
factory decision of the question, Until 
the subject should be fairly brought before 
parliament, they were bound in common 
justice to the noble lord accused, to sus- 
pend any rash construction as to what 
might be stated against him. Nothing at 
present was proved against the noble lord. 
The inquiries of the commissioners were sa- 
tisfactory as to the minor charges, and the 
grave charge was disproved by dates. If 
sir R. Donkin was ready to accuse lord C. 
Somerset, he was ready to listen to his ac- 
cusation. That was all he could, consis- 
tently with his duties as a member of par- 
liament, concede. He had not read the 
pamphlet published by sir R. Donkin, be- 
cause, having no opportunity of inquiring 
into the truth of the charges which it must 
be supposed to contain, he thought it his 
duty to abstain from reading it. Before 
he sat down he wished to allude to a cir- 
cumstance connected with the adminis- 
tration of justice at the Cape of Good 
Hope and other colonies. Some little 
doubt and alarm had lately prevailed 
amongst English barristers, owing to the 
circumstance of the government sending 
out to some of the colonies, and the Cape 
amongst others, persons as judges who 


were not English lawyers. He must pro- | 
test against such a practice, except under | 


very extraordinay circumstances indeed. 
It was not safe to send out as judges, even 


to places where the civil law was admi- | 


nistered, any persons not practised in 
the English law, or not habituated to trial 
by jury and the English law of evidence. 
It was impossible that any person edu- 
cated at the Scotch bar could obtain a 
competent knowledge of the civil law. 
He knew well that a knowledge of the civil 
law did not exist at the Scottish bar. It 
was proved, at the late trial at Lancaster, 
that the examinations in the civil law at 
the Scotch bar were a mere farce. The 
way in which the thing was done was this: 
a young man went on the night before the 
day appointed for examination, and asked 
in what page he was to be questioned. 
If government would send out persons 
embyed with English law principles, and 
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| with a knowledge of trial by jury, and the 
English law of evidence, they would have 
better judges than they could hope to ob- 
tain by sending out individuals conversant 
with civil law only. But then if they 
would have civil lawyers, let them take 
them from Doctors Commons, and not go 
to Scotland for them. To look for any 
knowledge of civil law there, was quite 
absurd. 

Mr. Wilmot Horton observed, in re- 
ference to what had fallen from his hon. 
and learned friend, that government had 
not lost sight of the principle of sending 
out persons to administer the law in the 
colonies, who were thoroughly imbued 
with the principles of English law. Ona 
recent occasion, two of the judges sent 
out came precisely within the description 
of those persons whom his hon. and learned 
friend was desirous of seeing placed in 
such situations; but it was at the time 
thought necessary, and, indeed, it was re- 
commended by the highest authorities in 
this country, to send out a gentleman 
acquainted with the practice of the civil 
law ; it being likely that questions might 
arise, in which his knowledge of that 
branch of jurisprudence would be of the 
greatest utility. Now, with respect to 
the question immediately before them, the 
House must be aware, that the case of the 
noble lord had now been before it for 
two years ; that paper after paper had been 
laid upon the table ; and that extreme ex- 
pense had been incurred by retaining 





commissioners at the Cape, to sift into the 
charges preferred against the noble lord. 
It must also be in the recollection of the 
| House, that the hon. member for Arundel, 
‘after pledging himself to bring forward a 
specific accusation, had, for reasons with 
which he was utterly unacquainted, aban- 
doned that intention. The House, like- 
‘wise, would not forget, that on two 
' separate occasions he had appealed to the 
‘hon. member for Arundel on the princi- 
ples of justice and courtesy, to inform him 
| what were the charges which he intended 
to prefer against lord C. Somerset, in 
‘order that the noble lord might be pre- 
| pared to defend himself, and that he (Mr. 
|W. Horton) might be enabled to collect 
| the informaticn which might be necessary 
|for that purpose. The session had now 
| approached its termination, and the hon. 
‘member for Arundel had neither brought 
his charges forward, nor communicated the 
nature of them, Without implying that 
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the free will of any member of that House 
should be fettered, or that he should not 
be at liberty to make or refuse to make a 
motion as he pleased, he must contend, 
that it was unjust that a charge should 
longer be allowed to hang over the noble 
lord. In all the charges which had been 
brought against lord C. Somerset, he had 
been accused of corruption, of tyranny, 
and of every thing which was disgraceful 
toa man in his situation. If any person 
took the pains to read the petitions which 
had been presented, they would be found 
to-contain accusations of that description. 
The parties making those accusations had 
not ventured to follow them up by proof ; 
and therefore it was but fair to consider 
the noble lord acquitted with respect to 
them. Having been called upon by the 
noble lord to state what was the opinion 
entertained by government with respect to 
the case of his noble relative, he could de- 
clare that the noble secretary for the 
colonies saw no reason to consider any 
one of the charges preferred against him 
as in the slightest degree substantiated, 
which affected his character as a man of 
honour and a gentleman. He did not 
think it necessary to go into further de- 
tail at that moment, and would therefore 
conclude with declaring, that in his opinion 
the House must, when they considered 
the many opportunities which had been 
presented of making out a case against 
lord C. Somerset, and the manner in 
which those opportunities had been neglect- 
ed, be convinced of the impropriety of 
suffering charges to hang any longer over 
the noble lord. 

Mr. Hume said, that having been one 
of those who had presented to the House 
petitions impugning the government and 
conduct of the noble lord (Somerset), he 
felt called upon to defend the petitioners 
against the imputations cast upon them. 
So far from these petitions having been 
the work of combination or conspiracy, no 
set of persons in the colony were more de- 
tached from or independent of each other, 
than the different bodies from whom these 
petitions had emanated. Each had sepa- 
rate and serious complaints. For his 
part, he regretted as much as any man 
that no inquiry had taken place. It 
ought to be recollected, that the report 
of the commissioners had only been laid 
before the House during the present 
session. His opinion was, that it was the 


bounden duty of government to institute 
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an inquiry on the subject the first thing in 
the next session. 

Mr. F. Palmer said, he understood that 
sir R. Donkin had stated to the head of 
the colonial department, that he had a 
charge to make against lord C. Somerset, 
and that lord Bathurst declined to en- 
tertain it. He had himself seen a letter, 
signed by the right hon. secretary, telling 
sir R. Donkin that lord Bathurst did not 
wish him to bring forward his charge. That 
fact ought to be set at rest. He spoke in 
the presence of the fight hon. secretary, 
who could contradict him if he stated that 
which was incorrect. As the character of 
sir R. Donkin was, in some degree, affected 
by what had passed, it might not be im- 
material to put the House in possession of 
the fact, that he had filled the office of 
governor of the Cape for two years all but 
five days, in such a manner as to obtain 
for him the thanks of his majesty, of every 
public department at the Cape, and of the 
inhabitants of the Cape generally. These 
marks of approbation were bestowed upon 
sir R. Donkin not at a time when he was 
in power, but when he was out of office, 
and had left the colony. Whilst sir R. 
Donkin acted as governor he effected some 
extensive improvements. Amongst other 
things, he reduced the expenditure to the 
extent of half a million. When he left 
office, the expenditure was 300,000 rix- 
dollars ; and in 1823 it was augmented to 
1,300,000. He could not consent to give 
a general verdict of’ acquittal in behalf of 
lord C. Somerset, because one charge had 
proved to be without foundation. He had 
hitherto seen only one report from the 
commissioners; bat he understood there 
were nine. Was he to suppose that be- 
cause the first report contained heavy mat- 
ter against the noble lord, the remaining 
eight would acquit him of all blame? It 
was indispensably necessary that the whole 
case should be fully inquired into. One 
thing was clear; namely, that the in- 
habitants of the Cape and the people of 
England would not acquit his lordship, 
until an investigation had taken place. He 
would say one word in the way of apology 
for the hon. member who had not brought 
forward a motion, in reference to this sub- 
ject, of which he had given notice. It had 
been stated from good authority, that so 
long as there was a prospect of lord C. 
Somerset’s return to the Cape, the in- 
habitants of the colony would be afraid to 
come forward to substantiate any charge 
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against him, but would rather submit to 
the evils they endured, than provoke his 
lordship’s further severity, by appearing as 
witnesses against him. That appeared to 
him a sufficient reason why the hon. mem- 
ber alluded to had not proceeded with his 
motion. He would conclude by asking 
the right hon. secretary whether he in- 
tended to lay the further reports of the 
commissioners on the table ? 

Mr. W. Horton felt it necessary, in 


Conduct of Lord Charles Somerset: 
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weighty reasons for the course he had 
pursued ; but he thought that the hon. 
member was bound, as well from courtesy 
to the House, as in justice to the noble 
lord who was most materially concerned, 
to state the grounds of his proceeding. For 
his own part, he gave the noble lord an 
entire and unqualified acquittal, so far as 
related to those charges which affected his 
private character as a gentleman and a 
man of honour. He felt bound to acquit 


consequence of what had fallen from the ithe noble lord of the gross charges of 
hon. member, to repeat what he had said | personal corruption which had _ been 


on a former evening. 


Sir R. Donkin | brought against him; but he could not 


stated in the first instance, that he could | help considering his government a mis- 
make disclosures which would cover lord | fortune to the Cape. 


C. Somerset with ruin. 
was very naturally construed into a charge 
by lord Bathurst; and he thought the 
tie would be of opinion, that when one 
public man spoke in such terms of another, 


it was not forcing the meaning of the, 


English language to put that construc- 
tion upon them. Sir R. Donkin, 
however, dis¢laimed the intention 


of the kind. That being the case, lord 


Bathurst told him finally, that as he did | 


not mean to bring forward any charge, the 
colonial department would not call upon 
him for any further information, because 
they had other means of arriving at a 
knowledge of the facts of the case. He 
left it to the House to decide whether sir 
R. Donkin had not retracted his charge. 
With respect to putting the House in 


That declaration | 


Lord F. Z£. Gower said, that after so 
long a time, and such ample opportunities 
had been suffered to pass by, the noble 


lord had a right to be absolved from all 


of 
bringing forward a charge against the, 
noble lord. He said, he meant nothing , 


possession of all the reports of the com-_ 


missioners, he must say that he could 
undertake to do no such thing. Many of 


the reports would refer to local points | 


wholly unconnected with 
under discussion. 


the subject | 
If it should appear | 


proper to lay any of the future reports | 
upon the table of the House, he would do | 
so; but he would not pledge himself to | 


any precise course. 


It was sufficient that 


government acted on their responsibility, | 
and would be prepared to defend them- | 


selves when called upon. 

Mr. Baring said, he could not conceive 
a graver responsibility than that incurred 
by any hon. gentleman who put his name 
upon the order book of the House to bring 
forward a serious charge against an indi- 
vidual, and who afterwards left it un- 
completed, as had been done by the hon, 
member for Arundel in the present case. 
No doubt that hon. member might have 








personal charges which had been made 
against him and abandoned. His intimate 
conviction was, that all such charges were 
utterly groundless. He would be the last 
man to stand in the way of what might be 
conceived to be improvements in the 
government of the colony, but there were 
questions upon which every gentleman 
and man of honour had a right to consti- 
tute himself a judge; and on these points 
he was satisfied that~ there was no ground 
for imputation against lord C. Somerset. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


East Rerrorp DisFRANCHISEMENT 
Brrt—Peririon rrom BrruMincuam.] 
Mr. Lawley presented the following peti- 
tion, signed by three thousand inhabitants 
of the town of Birmingham :— 

The humble Petition of the Inhabitants 
of the Town of Birmingham, in the 
county of Warwick, being Rate Pay- 
ers of the said town, 

“ Sheweth ;—That your Petitioners have 
observed with grateful satisfaction the 
introduction into your Honourable House 
of a Bill for enabling the town of Birming- 
ham to return Representatives to Parlia- 
ment. 

“That your Petitioners conceive such 
extension of Representation in Parliament 
will be of great advantage to the populous 
and increasing town of Birmingham, and 
cannot fail to be beneficial to the extensive 
manufacturing interests with which it is 
connected. 

“That it appears to your Petitioners 
that such Representation is especially 
desirable, not only on account of the great 
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and increasing population of the town, and 
of its important manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests, but also on account of 
the various and complex character of its 
manufactures, all worked up by human 
labour from the native products of this 
country, and rendering it peculiarly im- 
portant, that Representatives, possessing 
local knowledge, should make known the 
interests of the town to the Legislature of 
the country. 

“That your Petitioners rely on the 
wisdom of Parliament for a due regulation 
of the Elective Franchise for the town of 
Birmingham, with adequate securities 
against the tumult, delay, and expense 
occasionally attendant upon protracted 
elections in populous towns. 

‘Your Petitioners do therefore humbly 
pray that the said Bill may pass into a 
law, with such modifications and regula- 
tions as to the wisdom of your Honourable 
House may seem expedient. And your 
Petitioners will ever pray.” 

Mr. Littleton said, it was not Birming- 
ham only that was interested, but the 
neighbouring towns which engaged in 
manufacture. The population in that 
neighbourhood was exceedingly numerous, 
and possessed strong claims to have the 
elective franchise conferred on them. 

Mr. Tennyson said, that those great 
manufacturing towns were by no means 
indifferent to the right of returning repre- 
sentatives. In order to show this feeling 
in a strong light, he wished to have the 
petition read at length. It was his inten- 
tion, at the commencement of next session, 
to move the renewal of that bill which had 
been read a second time in that House. 

Ordered to lie on the table. Mr. Tenny- 
son afterwards moved, ‘‘ That this House 
will not order any warrant to be issued for 
a new writ for electing Burgesses to serve 
in parliament for the Borough of East 
Retford, until the expiration of the 


~ next session of parliament.” The motion 


was agreed to. 


Case oF Mr. Gourtay.] Mr. Hume 
said, he had to present a petition from an 
individual from whom he had frequently 
presented petitions before ; he meant Mr. 
Robert Gourlay, now a prisoner in Cold- 
Bath-fields prison. The hon. gentleman 
then re-stated the case of this individual, 
and said, he considered it a very hard one. 
Mr. Gourlay had been in prison three 
years on the charge of an accuser whom 
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he did not know. He had been accused 
of madness, and he only wanted an op- 
portunity of having that question put to 
the test, by means of a commission. 

Mr. Brougham said, that what had fallen 
from his hon. friend made it necessary that 
he should trouble the House with a few 
words respecting an individual whom he 
always thought to be mad, and whom he 
believed now more than ever, after hearing 
this petition, to labour under insanity. 
There never could be a doubt as to who 
was Mr. Gourlay’s accuser. His accuser 
was the Home Department—the depart- 
ment of the Police. 

Mr. Hume.—Mr. Peel has denied this. 

Mr. Brougham.—Well, then, the police 
themselves must have been his accusers. 
At all events, the assertion that he was the 
person who had charged Mr. Gourlay at 
the Police-office was utterly groundless, 
absolutely and altogether false. So little 
ground was there for such a representation, 
that when he was sent for, to go and appear 
against this poor man, he hadacfused to have 
any thing to do with him. But, whether 
interference could fairly be charged upon 
him was quite of another description. He 
had applied to Mr. Maule, the solicitor to 
the Treasury, who informed him that this 
poor man could procure his own enlarge- 
ment upon offering the slightest amount of 
surety. This was all that was necessary— 
this was what the magistrates must re- 
quire—this was what would be exacted 
from any one of the fourteen million of 
subjects of these realms, if he committed, 
or—as was the case in this instance—if he 
attempted to commit, a breach of the peace ; 
for the poor man really did no more than 
shake his cane or whip, or whatever it was 
he held in his hand, over his (Mr. B’s.) head 
in the lobby. A person so trespassing 
could not, in fact, be let off by a magis- 
trate without surety. The law was per- 
emptory, and the magistrate would violate 
his duty, who let a man off so circum- 
stanced, without the necessary amount of 
security. But it was a mistake to suppose 
that Mr. Gourlay was charged publicly 
with madness. That he laboured under 
mental derangement he firmly believed, 
not only from what he knew of Mr. 
Gourlay himself, but from the opinion of 
two physicians, the most experienced in 
cases of lunacy of any in London, one of 
whom was sir George Tuthill. He had 
even asked Mr. Gourlay’s counsel what he 
thought of him, and that gentleman had 
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decidedly told him that it would not be 
safe to leave him at liberty for five minutes. 
The poor man had uttered terrible threats 
against the judge ; and it was proved that 
a pistol was purchased, Indeed, there 
could not be the slightest doubt in the 
mind of any one of the derangement of this 
person—at least that was his impression 
ever since the day when the poor man at- 
tacked him in the lobby, shaking his cane 
or whip, or whatever it was, over his hat, 
and exclaiming, ‘‘ Let the dead bury their 
dead! Is not a living man better than a 
dead missionary?” And this had evident 
reference to the case of Mr. Smith, the 
missionary, which excited a memorable 
debate in that House. This was the sane 
man—the rational being of his hon. 
friend the member for Aberdeen. He 
knew perfectly well that his hon. friend 
did not believe poor Gourlay to be insane ; 
and he likewise knew, that the more any 
person endeavoured to convince his hon. 
friend of the error of any opinion which 
once entered into his head, the more cer- 
tain that person was of having that opinion 
more obstinately confirmed. This, right 
or wrong, would surely be the case. His 
hon. friend was, therefore, quite consistent 
in asserting that this unfortunate man was 
sane. Now, he had seen, perhaps, five 
hundred madmen, who could talk as 
rationally as his hon. friend upon some 
points; and the physicians said the same, but 
then their experience suggested the mode 
of striking the key of the disorder. That 
was the way in which madness was de- 
tected, but of which his hon. friend did not 
seem to be aware ; and he sincerely hoped 
his hon. friend would never know more of 
the matter than he did at that moment. 
He must again declare, that he was no 
party to this man’s detention. Indeed, the 
moment after he was taken in the lobb 
of that House, a gallant friend of his 
(general Fergusson) had been told by the 
man himself, that he had no complaint to 
make. against Mr. Brougham, who had 
always behaved to him like a gentleman, 
and shaken hands with him upon parting 
after he had delivered his last petition. 
Now, he had had the curiosity to look into 
the votes to see what was the nature of the 
petition about whick Mr. Gourlay had 
complained ; and he found that, so far 
from its having had any reference to the 
etitioner’s own grievances, it solely re- 
ated to the education of the poor—a sub- 
ject in which he (Mr, B.) had been very 
VOL, XVII, 
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much engaged, and upon that account had 
he been selected for the presentation of this 
very petition. As to the poor man’s own 
case of suffering, he had heard it distinctly 
from him: he had been badly used in 
Canada—that is, he had been tried and 
punished, when he ought not to have been 
tried at ail; for he was clearly under a 
calenture at the moment, and a fitter sub- 
ject for a lunatic hospital than a court of 
justice ; and this calenture had been sorely 
aggravated by the trial and subsequent 
imprisonment. The petitioner had been 
bred a gentleman, but during his aberra- 
tions he had permitted himself to fall so 
low, as to be a parish pauper in Wiltshire, 
and to break stones on the road for his 
sustenance. Why allow his supposed re- 
sentment to have slumbered for more than 
three years, and then have endeavoured to 
commit an assault in the presence of a 
hundred people, in so public a place as 
the lobby of the House of Commons, where 
he knew he must be interrupted ; and then, 
not upon any personal ground, but be- 
cause of what he called a debate upon “ a 
dead missionary?” The whole act was 
that of a lunatic, and rendered, if possible, 
more evident, by the letters which he had 
written to the Speaker; for in them he 
said, that he was a loyal man, but there 
was no disloyalty in pulling the king by 
the nose; which he illustrated by adding, 
that if the king fell into a well, would not 
any loyal subject be justified in pulling him 
out by the nose, to save him from drown- 
ing? And again, if our Saviour was right 
in chasing the money-lenders from the 
Temple, was he not right in endeavouring 
to drive the knaves from the senate? In 
fact, if ever there was a clear case of aber- 
ration of reason, it was in this instance. 
The poor man was not an object of reason- 
abledenunciation. What was hisown state- 
ment? He said, “I have selected you, Mr. 
Brougham, as the object of my attack, be- 
cause you are a well-known, or (as he said) 
a distinguished person, and I cannot have 
a surer way of bringing myself into con- 
spicuous notoriety.” In charity he must 
suppose such a person insane, for if others 
wise could the human mind conceive a more 
atrocious crime, than that of one man 
seeking another’s life, and putting his own 
in jeopardy for the mere purpose of 
personal notoriety? But his conduct, 
then and since, clearly showed his mental 
delusion : he did not quarrel with Mr. Maule 
of the Treasury; he did not bring his case 
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before any of the proper public tribunais; 
but it was used as a stalking horse for 
a certain class of people to deal in slander 
and calumny. By these he was charged 
with a want of personal courage, because 
he did not fight this lunatic. Yes; he 
was so charged in a filthy publication of the 
day, in which he had recently seen a poem, 
which set forth this accusation. li was 
the production, he believed, of a set of 
persons who wrote very pretty poems, but 
whose lines were very immoral ; who de- 
voted themselves to slander and destroying 
reputations? Amongst them, he was sorry 
to say, were clergymen of the Established 
Church—men who thought that, by run- 
ning down characters, they would recom- 
mend themselves to patronage; but not 
one of whom, he sincerely hoped, the 
present government would ever make the 
object of promotion. They kept them- 
selves in darkness. From the hiding places 
in which they lurked, they issued their 
poison ; and endeavoured by their malig- 
nant interposition, to set one set of men to 
cut the throats of another. His hon. 
friend had asked, why his accuser had not 
come forward. Why! the law was his 
accuser, and required sureties for his good 
behaviour. Why did not his hon. friend, 
if he believed him to be sane, come for- 
ward, he being a rich man, and become 
his surety? No; he prudently refrained 
fromsuch astep, becausehe doubtless appre- 
hended, that when Gourlay was released, 
he might be exposed to personal attack in 
his next paroxism, and told as the people 
in the lobby were, “ let the dead bury their 
dead.” If the sureties were once given, 
the man must be enlarged, and the public 
must take their chance with him. But he 
must again, once for all, protest against 
being considered either his accuser or 
detainer. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney professed himself 
not satisfied with the statement of the hon. 
and learned gentleman, as to the mode in 
which this man had been detained in 
custody; and, as he understood, by the 
order of that House. 

Mr. Brougham repeated, that there had 
been no detention of this man by the au- 
thority of that House. 

Mr. Perceval said, he understood that 
the hon. member for Aberdeen and other 
persons were willing to give the necessary 
security for this individual, but that he 
refused to accept it, until a commission 
had been appointed and made their report. 





He thought that the lesson which should 
be drawn from the petitions of this in- 
dividual was, that when a man obstinately 
refused to conform to the practices, and to 
obey the regulations of the law, he ought 
to suffer for his indiscretion. He thought 
that the hon. member for Aberdeen would 
behave in a much kinder manner to this 
individual, if he refused to present any 
more of his petitions. The petitioner 
seemed to think that it was practicable to 
get out of confinement by other means 
than those which the law prescribed ; and, 
as long as members continued to present 
his petitions, so long would this delusion 
continue. 

Lord Palmerston could not help think- 
ing that the refusal of the offer of the hon. 
member for Aberdeen indicated something 
very like mental aberration in the pe- 
titioner. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


———— 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
‘Monday, July 2. 


Tuer Kine’s Speecn at tHe CLosr 
oF THE Sessron.] After the royal assent 
had been given, by commission, to several 
public and private bills, an end was put to 
the session. The following is the Speech 
of the Lords Commissioners : 





*“« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘«* We are commanded by his Majesty to 
express to you the satisfaction which his 
Majesty feels in being enabled, by the 
state of the Public Business, to release you 
from further attendance in parliament. 

“ His Majesty directs us to inform you, 
that he continues to receive from all Foreign 
Powers, assurances of their earnest desire 
to cultivate relations of friendship with his 
Majesty; and that his Majesty’s best 
efforts, as well as his Majesty's communi- 
cations with his Allies, are unceasingly 
directed to the termination of existing hos- 
tilities, and to the maintenance of general 
peace. 

‘“* Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

‘“‘ His Majesty commands us to thank 
you for the Supplies which you have 
granted for the service of the present year, 
and to assure you that his Majesty has 
given directions for a careful revision of the 
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Financial State of the Country, with a view 
to every diminution of expenditure which 
may be found consistent with the necessary 
demands of the Public Service, and with 
the permanent interests, good faith, and 
honour, of the nation. 


“« My Lords, and Gentlemen. 

“« His Majesty is confident that you par- 
ticipate with his Majesty in the pleasure 
which his Majesty derives from the indica- 
tions of a gradual revival of employment in 
the manufacturing districts, 
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“His Majesty trusts, that although your 
deliberations on the Corn Laws have not 
led, during the present session, to a per- 
manent settlement of that important ques- 
tion, the consideration of it will be re- 
sumed by you early in the ensuing session, 
and that such an arrangement of it may 
finally be adopted as shall satisfy the rea-~ 
sonable wishes, and reconcile the substan- 
tial interests, of all classes of his Majesty’s 
Subjects.” . 


The Parliament was then prorogued 
until the 21st of August. 
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FINANCE ACCOUNTS 
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CLASS. 
I. - - - Pusuic Income. 

II. - - - Pusric ExPenDITURE. 
Ill. - - - ConsoripaTEep Funp. 
IV, - -- Pusiic Funpep Dest, 

V. - - - Unrunpep Desr. 

| VI. - - - Disposirion oF Grants. 
VII. - - - ARREARS AND BALANCEs. 


VIII. - - - TRapEe AnD NAVIGATION. 
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No. I.—An Account of the Onpinarny Revenves and Exrraorpinary Resources, 
IRELAND, for the Year 





HEADS OF REVENUE. 


GROSS RECEIPT. 


Repayments, Allowances, 
Discounts, Drawbacks, 
and Bounties of the 


Nature of Drawbacks, &c. 


NETT RECEIPT 
within the Year, after 
deducting 
REPAYMENTS, &c, 





Ordinary Kesgurees, 


Customs ..csee.sccecccccceee sees 
BEROISD 5500500000000 
A De eee 
Taxes, under the Management of the Commissioners 
OF Taxes 2.00 00cccecccsccccccccccccccccss 
PROMOS (oaccapssSeesobesks wees == oc eeecces 
One Shilling in the Pound, and Sixpence in the 
Pound on Pensions and Salaries, and Four Shil- 
lings in the Pound on Pensions......e+e+++45 
Hackney Coaches, and Hawkers and Pedlars vee 
Crown Lands .. ° eeeee: 
Small Branches of the King’s s Hereditary Revenue.. 
Surplus Fees of Regulated Public Offices... ...... 
Poundage Fees, Pells Fees, Casualties, Treasury 
Fees, aud Hospital Fees.... 


eoeeee 


eeeeee eee se et eee eee 


eeeeer ee eres eee 


Totats of Ordinary Revenues ,.......-- 


Other Kesources. 


Money received from the East-India Company, or 
account of Retired Pay, Pensions, &c. of his 
Majesty’s Forces serving in the East Indies, per 
Act 4 Geo. 4, 6.71 2.00 cccceces . ° 

From the Commissioners for the Issue of Exchequer 
Bills, per Act 57 Geo. 3, c. 34, for the Employ- 
MORNE NN ENC BOUT, csnscscscccnssocencssece 

Money received from the Trustees of Naval and 
PEStary POUNIONS, ....4s00005.0500 00 sve ene. 

From several County “Treasurers, and ‘thers in Ire- 
land, on account of Advances made by the 'l'rea- 
sury, fur improving Post Roads, for building 
Gaols, for the Police, for Public Works, Em- 
ployment of the Poor, &c. .........06 palais 

Imprest Monies, repaid by sundry Public Accoant 
ants, and other Monies paid to the Public...... 

Payment of the Balance settled by Treaty to be due 
from the King of the Netherlands ........ 

Repayment on ‘account of Money advanced oat of 
the Consolidated Fund, in the year 1825, for 
Silver Coinage..... bob eee enisssiulescceeen 

From the Bank of England, on account of Un- 
claimed Dividends ........4+. 


Torats of the Public Income of the United 
Kingdom reece eee eee eee 2S ee 


ewles 


cL. 


20,582,924 
22,541,969 
7,101,503 


5,030,028 
2,392,272 


49,587 
74,370 
278,08% 
9,343 
69,160 


9,594 


a. a 
11 83 
14 a 
18 6 
18 8 
2 73 
16 93 
7 9 
0 103 
0 0 
14 11 
10 83 


&£. s. d. 


1 "945, 342 18 2 


6.519 12 


1,019,951 10 03}19,562,973 1 8} 
43 


961,473 11 73 


1 
95,870 6 93 


a 


at. & d. 


20,626,626,16 
6,840,030 6 10 


5,023,509 6 7 
2,296,401 15 10} 


49,587 16 9k 
74,370 7 9 
278,088 0 103 
9,343 0 0 


69,160 14 11 


9,594 10 8} 





58,138,843 17 2 


3,299;157 18 8 


pte) 


54,839,685 18 5} 

















60,000 0 O - - - 60,060 0 0 
117,000 7 2 - - - 117,000 7 2 
4,580,000 0 O - - - 4,380,000 0 0 
156,581 8 11} - - 156,581 8 11% 
184,974 15 73 - - - 184,974 15 7} 
100,000 0 0O - - - 100,000 0 0 
206,365 14 10 - - - 206,365 14 10 
64,581 12 2 - - - 64,581 12 2 
63,408,347 15 11 } 3,299,157 18 83/60,109,189 17 2} 
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Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, 
24th March, 1827. 
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CLASS IL—PUBLIC INCOME. 



































constituting the PUBLIC INCOME of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
ended 5th January, 1827. 





TOTAL INCOME, —_| Charges of Collection, and PAYMENTS BALANCES and BILLS | TOTAL DISCHARGE | Rate per cent 
including other Payments — sac the outstanding of the for which the 
BALANCES out of the Income, in its EXCHEQUER. on 5th January, 1827. INCOME. sented ner 


outstanding 5th Jan. 1626.] Progressto the Exchequer. 





a. a; a, &. e. as ek. Os. id: Br ce $:. ds £. SO: doe: @ods 
20,083,083 10 8§) 2,221,985 15 7 117,280,711 19 33) 580,385 15 of 20,083,083 10 83) 7 9 45 
21,791,369 0 69] 1,617,251 3 8§/19,172,019 13 03] 1002,098 3 9% 21,791,369 O 631513 7 
7,166,951 14 73) 186,212 9 941 6,702,350 11 4103} 278,388 12 11%] 7,166,951 14 7} 212 3 





5,115,044 16 51] 309,141 0 03) 4,702,745 12 63] 103,160 3 10] 5,115,044 16 53] 5 14 9 
2,510,799 3 2H 747,018 0 113] 1,570,000 0 0] 193,781 2 3] 2,510,799 3 23/28 8 11} 
52,731 15 4} 1,186 11 7 48,497 10 63 3,117 13 3 52,731 15 43] 2 7 10 
74,376 9 1 9,848 1 1 64,151 10 0 376 18 0 74,376 9 1|13 4 10 
315,945 8 1] 29116813 103) - -— - 24,776 14 23) 315,945 8 1]15 16 2 
13,698 17 53 3,572 18 8 6,325 8 7 3,800 10 23} 13,698 17 53|14 15 10 
69,160 14 11 a ae 69,160 14 i1 “oa ae 69,160 14 11 — 
9,594 10 88} - - - 959410 83) - - - 9,594 10 83) — 
57,202,756 1 18) 5,387,384 15 2§/49,625,485 11 6 | 2,189,885 14 5 [57,202,756 1 1g 618 73 
60,000 0 0 - - - 60,000 O 0 - - - 60,000 0 0O _ 
117,000 7 2 oe «= & 117,000 7 2 * fe % 117,000 7 2 — 
4,380,000 0 0 ° " - 4,380,000 0 0 - - - 4,380,000 0 0 _ 
156,581 8113] - - .« 156,581 8113) - - - 156,581 8 113) — 
184,974 15 71) - - = 184,974 15 7] - + - 184,974 15 773i} - | 
100,000 0 of - - « 100,000 0 of - - - 100,000 0 Of — i 
206,365 1410] - - - 206,365 1410] - - - 206,365 14 10 _ 
64,581 12 2 - ©« -« 64,581 12 2 - © -« 64,581 12 2 








62,472,259 19 103) 5,387,384 15 2$154,894,989 10 3 | 2,129,885 14 5 [62,472,259 19 103) — 
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No. IJ.—An Account of the Orpinary Revenves and ExTraorpinary ] 
the Year ended E 
Repayments, Allowances, _NETT RECEIPT 
HEADS OF REVENUE. GROSS RECEIPT. — ae after 
Nature of Drawbacks. REPAYMENTS, &c. ol 
Ordinary Revenues. £, 8. a. £, s. ds Doe 8. da 
i SERMONS) bs eons oo oc on encdssisstesisereesesensettnoLae 2 5 953,538 10 119]17,598,163 10 54 1 
} BEXGIBC .. 5 onc cc ccs os c0cesecceccccceces es 0s(00,704,819 18 13] 1,854,440 2 4 118,950;879'15 9} 1 
Stamps ....00.esccccssccccseccsccoves cevece| 6,634,891 3 6f{ 251,781 6 63] 6,383,109 17 OL 
' Taxes, under the Management of the Commissioners 
EES! Chiccins pce ss noseseicseseseesrceowel Genesee 40 |S 6,519 12 1 | 5,023,509 6 7 
POSVOMCO 22.600 2000c00ccccessccccctcsccces 29164,014 15 8 74,074 17 7 | 2,110,459 18 1 
One Shilling in the Pound, and Sixpence in the 
iF Pound on Pensions and Salaries, and Four Shil- 
' lings in the Pound on Pensions ........000..- 49,587 16 93] - - 49,587 16 91 
H Hackney Coaches, and Hawkers and Pedlars .... 74,370 7 9 - - = 74,370 7 9 
, Crown Lands ...cc.ccccccsccccccccecccccccs| 278,088 0 103] -~ - 278,088 0 10% 
i Small Branches of the King’s Hereditary Revenue.. 9,343 0 O - - - 9,343 0 0 
a Surplus Fees of Regulated Public Offices ........ 69,160 14 11 - - - 69,160 14 11 
Tora s of Ordinary Revenues ......0+++153,666,506 17 9 | 3,140,354 9 6 [50,526,152 8 3 
i 
; 
a 
1} 
Other Resources, 
Mt Money received from the East India Company on 
i Account of Retired Pay, Pensions, &c. of his 
4 Majesty’s Forces serving in the East Indies, per 
4 Act 4Geo. 4, 6.71 2. cccccccccccccccccccces 60,000, 0 0 - - - 60,000 O 0 
From the Commissioners for the Issue of Exchequer 
iH Bills, per Act 57 Geo. 3, ¢. 34, for the Employ- 
y| SEMLIOTEMO MODE cosscscvescuccsceccsceseess 117,000 7 2 - - - 117,000 7 2 
| Money received from the Trustees of Naval and 
| Military Pensions .... .ccccscscesscccccece| 4,980,000 O O - = : 4,380,000 0 0 
Imprest Monies repaid by sundry Public Account- 
| ants, and other Monies paid to the Public......] 164,586 18 11 - - - 164,586 18 11 
+ Paymeiit of the Balance settled by Treaty to be due 
} from the King of the Netherlands ............}| 100,000 0 0 = - - 100,000 0 0 
Repayment on Account of Money advanced out of 
the Consvlidated Fund in the year 1825, for Silver 
Coinage Co Ooo er eH Oe OOOH Ee EHH er ee eesese 206 365 14 10 - = = 206,365 14 10 
From the Bank of England on Account of Unclaimed 
: SUURORESDS cou sas babe ood ine bees wees osien 64,581 12 2 = - - 64,581 12 2 
' 
ii Torats of the Public Income of Great 
| Brilaiz cc scoscccsecsscscvoccceses o+f20,/99,041 10 10 | 3,140,354 9 6 [55,618,687 1 4 
tT 
| LNB 
| 
/ 


Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, t 
24th March, 1827, 














CLASS 


I1—PUBLIC INCOME, 





[v 











Resources constituting the PUBLIC INCOME of Great 
5th January, 1827. 


Britain, for 








‘TOTAL. INCOME, 


Charge of Collection and 


PAYMENTS 


BALANCES and BILLS 


TOTAL DISCHARGE 






Rate per cent 





























including other Payments — F tstandi f th for which the 
orang ANCES oa | cmt hte income, in ts] excHEQUER, | on Sth January, 1691 mcoue, «| Seams acsles 
© Se eer Go. a od: . a rae 2 te ede se  & OF. sk 
18,028,749 12 23} 1,729,271 9 8 [15,766,763 10 103] 532,714 11 84)18,028,749 12 23)6 7 6% 
19,947,827 1 114) 1,292,384 3 79117,749,273 18 103) 906,168 19 5 [19,947,827 1 113]5 0 8% 
6,698,593 8 53] 154,220 14 104) 6,277,014 14 8 | 267,357 18 11} 6,698,593 8 59/2 6 5 
5,115,044 16 5}] 309,141 0 0%) 4,702,743 12 63] 103,160 3 10 | 5,115,044 16 5}]5 14 9% 
2,274,150 11 5 631,770 3 1] 1,496,000 0 146,380 8 4 | 2,274,150 11 5 |2615 44 
52,731 15 44 1,186 11 7 48,497 10 6} 3,117 13 3 52,731 15 44/2 7 10 
14,376 9 1 9,848 1 1 64,151 10 0 376 18 0 74,376 9 1113 14 10 
315,945 8 1 291,168 13 103} -~ - 24,776 14 23) 315,945 8 111516 2 
13,698 17 53 3,572 18 8 6,325 8 7 3,800 10 23 13,698 17 53}14 15 10 
69,160 14 11 - = - 69,160 14 11 7 - 69,160 14 11 as 
52,590,278 15 43} 4,422,563 16 63]46,179,861 0 113) 1,987,853 17 11 |52,590,278 15 4916 3 62 
60,000 0 0 aS “ xe 60,000 0 0 - - 5 60,000 0 0 ~ 
117,000 7 ¥ - a hs 117,000 7 2 - 7 ‘ 117,000 7 2 x 
4,380,000 0 0 a ae - 4,380,000 0 0 : ss 4,380,000 0 0 a 
164,586 18 11 a 2, 164,586 18 11 <= « 164,586 18 11 —_ 
100,000 0 0 Su cee 8 100,000 0 0 =? i 100,000 0 0 a 
206,365 14 10 oF nee es 206,365 14 10 - S < 206,365 14 10 ~— 
64,581 12 2 = 4 : 64,581 12 2 - - - 64,581 12 2 _ 
57,682,813 8 59] 4,422,563 16 63/51,272,395 14 09) 1,987,853 17 11 [57,682,813 8 53, — 
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vi) FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 











No. III].—An Account of the OrpInary Revenues and ExtTrRaoRpDINary 
ended Sth 





HEADS OF REVENUE, 


GROSS RECEIPT. 


Repayments, Drawbacks, 
Discounts, &c, 


NETT RECEIPT 
within the Year, after 
deducting 
REPAYMENTS, &c. 














@rdinary Rebenue. a &.) ai £, & a. Sp eae & 
Customs oo ..csecsesceccessesercecesesseees| 2,051,292 10 34] 66,412 19 03] 1,964,809 11 3 
EXCise 402. seesecececscsererereeeeeseeeree| 15,757,149 16 51] 60,902 15 10 | 1,696,247 0 73 
SS cRbskekssssrbesesodecssenscvseeses] S661 14 115 9,692 5 1}] 456,920 9 93 
OS a eee rere er errr 207,757 6 113 21,795 9 231 185,961 17 gt 
Ponndage Fees, Pells Fees, Casualties, Treasury 
Fees, and Hospital Fees ........-eeeeeeseees 9,594 10 83) - - 9,594 10 83 
Torats of Ordinary Revenues ..........| 4,472,536 19 5 158,805 9 23] 4,313,533 10 2} 
ther Resources. 
From the Provost and Fellows of Trinity College, 
on Account of Advances made by the Treasury 
for completing the North Square of the said Col- 
lege, per Act 54 Geo. 3, ©. 67 cc ec cecccseecees 1,107 13 10 = - 1,107 15 10 
(On Account of Advances made by the Trea- 
: sury for improving Post Roads in Ireland, 
= under Act 45 Geo. 3, 6.43... 0.eeeeee 7,632 2 6 - - 7,632 2 6 
a On Account of Advances made by the Trea- 
= sury for building Gaols, under Act 50 Geo, 
net BpEr ADS oo 550s 0000 ds 0000 'we seis ee sis 23,788 13 2 - - 23,788 13 9h 
= § } On Account of Advances made by the Trea- 
33 sury, for Police in proclaimed Districts, 
_ ed under Acts 54 Geo. 5, c. 151 and 180, 
@é Rn 3 400. AOS) Joo. cene ss welssas 98,515 18 4} - - 98,513 18 4} 
4 On Account of Advances made by the Trea- 
cA sury for Public Works and Employment 
= of the Poor, under Acts 57 Geo, 3, c. 54 
3 & 124, and 3 Geo, 4, c, 112, and 5 Geo. 4, 
Di iuiiiiscivescsesitet, £2909 145 + = 25,539 1 44 
Imprest Monies repaid by sundry Public Account- 
ants, and other Monies paid to the Public ...... 20,387 16 8} - - 20,387 16 8} 
Tstats of the Public Income of Ireland ..] 4,649,306 5 1 158,803 9 23) 4,490,502 15 103 

















Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, 
24th March, 1827. 






















CLASS L=—PUBLIC INCOME, 








Resources, constituting the PUBLIC INCOME of IreLanp, for the Year 
January, 1827, 





Rate per cent 


TOTAL INCOME Charges of Collection, and PAYMENTS BALANCES and BILLS TOTAL DISCHARGE | f- which the 
including other Payments — into the outstanding of the Gross Receipt 
BALANCES out,of the Income, in its EXCHEQUER. on 5th January, 1827. INCOME, was collected, 


outstanding 5th Jan. 1826.) Progress to theExchequer. 





£. s. a. a s. d. be Soo 3s ZL. & dd ZL: S. . OcbGs" Sc0d. 


2,054,333 18 5g] 492,714 5 11] 1,513,948 8 5 47,071 4 1g} 2,054,333 18 5g7 8 73 
1,843,541 18 73] 324,867 0 Og] 1,492,745 14 24] 95,929 4 44) 1,843,541 18 73) 
468,358 6 13] 31,991 14 109] 495,535 17 24] 11,030 14 03] 468,358 6 14 


617 11 
236,648 11 94) 115,247 17 104} 74,000 0 0 47,400 13.11 | 236,648 11 94/46 1 11 
9,594 10 8} - - = 9.59410 83) - - - 9,594 10 83) — 





tse) 


-_ 


4,612,477 5 $2} 964,820 18 83! 3,445,624 10 6}] 202,031 16 6 | 4,612,477 5 BEIG 0 


ee. ae 14,407 1310] - -+- - iter 18 107° os 


1,632 2 6 - + 7,632 2 6 - = 








23,788 13 2h) = = = 23,188 13 24) + - 23,788 13 23) — 
98,513 18 44) - -  - 98,513 18 41} - + - 98,513 18 41) = 
25,539 1 13) - + - $5,599 1 iff o*. -« 25,539 1 14) — 
20,387 16. 84, - - = 20,387 16 83} - - - 20,387 16 8} — 

8] 3,622,593 16 23] 202,031 16 6 | 4,769,446 11 77] — 

















4,789,446 11 4%} 964,820 18 8 
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viii) 


FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 





- No, —Awn Account of the TOTAL INCOME of the Revenve of Great Bri- 
Repayments, Allowances, Discounts, Drawbacks, and Bounties of the nature 
DITURE of the United Kingdom, exclusive of the Sums ap- 





HEADS OF REVENUE. 


NETTI RECEIPT 





as stated in Account of _ 
Public Income. 
ORDINARY REVENUES. f£. s. de f£. s. a. 

Balances and Bills outstanding on 5th January 1826 ......00. . is is 2,363,070 2 8t 
Customs SCCCHSHSSESHSEHEHESHEHE SH EHSHS SEH EHEOHTESHHE SEES EEE ESEe 19,562,973 1 84 : 
EXCiS€...essescesceccceeccetececeescccsececcececee es oe {20,626,626 16 43 
Stamps SOCOM OH OHSS ESE THEE HEMET EEE SES OED CHEESE EEEs 6,840,030 6 10} 
Taxes COC OHE eR EHH ESE OHHH EH HEHE OO EH EH EEO SEES OHELESESeEs 5,023,509 6 7 
Post Offi0€ 2.22022 eereecceccececcccsccccceecsececceesee| 2,296,401 15 10} 
One Shilling and Sixpenny Duty on Pensions and Salaries, and 

Foor Shillings in the Pound on Pensions.........eeeee+00. 49,587 16 92 
Hackney Coaches, and Hawkers and Pedlars ........0. e0eec. 74,370 7 9 
Crown Lands .....+ccceserccercee treereececcesccesveee| 278,088 0 10% 


Small Branches of the King’s Hereditary MOVORUE Gc se ssesccue 
Surplus Fees of Regalated Public Offices. ......0.00.eeeee005 
Poundage Fees, Pells Fees, Casualties, ‘T'reasury Fees, and Hospi- 


tal Fees COOH Oe HESS HHO H EH SHEE EEO R HEE EES OEE EDEL Es 


9,343 0 


9,594 10 83 


0 
69,160 14 11 





Deduct Balances and Bills outstanding on 5th January 1827.... 
Tora Ordinary Revenues...... 
OTHER RESOURCES. 


Money received from the East India Company, on account of 
Retired Pay, Pensions, &c. of his Majesty’s Forces serving in 
the East Indies, per Act 4 Geo. 4,6,71 ..ccccoecessscsecs 

From the Commissioners for the issue of Exchequer Bills, per Act 
57 Geo. 3, c. 34, for the employment of the Poor .... 

Money received from the Trustees of Naval and Military Pensions 

Money repaid in Ireland on account of Advances from the Con. 
solidated Fund, under various Acts for Pablie Improvement .. 

Imprest and other Monies paid into the Exchequer...... 

Payment of the Balance settled by Treaty to be due from the King 
of the Netherlands ........00..e++-+ cece ccccee rece sees 

Repayment on account of Money adv anced out of the Consolidated 
Fund, in the year 1825, for Silver Coinage .... 





From the Bank of England, on account of Unclaimed Dividends. | 


60,000 0 0 
117,000 7 2 
4,380,000 0 0 
156,581 8 113 


184,974 15 7} 


100,000 0 0 


206,365 14 10 
64,581 12 2 


54,839,685 18 54 





57,202,756 1 If 
2,189,885 14 5 








Balances in the hands of Receivers, &c, on Sth January 1826 .ee.ceceseccsseveres 
on 5th January 1827 cc cvccecccccercccecs 


Ditto 


Balances less in 1827 than in 1826,.....++++22-+ ceccccccces 
Surplus Income paid into Exchequer over Expenditure thereout 


Actual Excess of Income over Expenditure 


ee etee ee ee deese 


55,012,870 6 3¢ 


5,269,503 18 9 














60,282,374 5 5€ 
2,363,070 2 8k 
2,189,885 14 
173,184 8 3} 
1,009,448 8 Of 
836,263 19 94 








Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, f 
24th March, 1827. 
























CLASS Il—PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 


rain and IRELAND, in the Year ended 5th January 1827, after deducting the 
of Drawbacks; together with an Account of the PUBLIC EXPEN- 
plied to the Reduction of the National Debt within the same Period. 


























EXPENDITURE. — peer 
PAYMENTS OUT OF THE INCOME 
in its progress to the Exchequer : FS s. de Fi 8s. d. 
Charges of Collection PTRUEEIOPO OPO VESe Ieee rrrry SS Pee Te 4,030,337 7 4 
Other Payments COPE e CHEE HOSE OES SEEHELE BE SOEEEEEESEDes® 1,357,047 ee 
Tota Payments out of the Income, prior to the 
Payments into the Exchequer ...+..cceee0e+) * " . 5,387,384 15 2€ 
PAYMENTS OUT OF THE EXCHEQUER : 
Dividends, Interest, and Management of the Public Funded Debt, 
four Quarters to 10th October 1826, exclusive of 5,591,251/. 
16s. 2d. issued to the Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
ee ee, Senne ae nee Pn, oT 27,245,750 14 0 
Interest on Exchequer Bills ee COP Heer ee Oeessee ee Shee seeeee 831,207 6 3 
28,076,958 0 3 
Issued to the Trustees of Naval and Military Pensions, per Act 
3 Geo, 4, ¢. 51 SH eee Pe SF oe SHEESH SESH HSE SE SHEE SESH SHES 2,214,260 0 0 
Ditto - - - Bank of England, per Act 4 Geo. 4, c.22 ......) 585,740 0 0 
2,800,000 0 0 
Civil List POSS ee SHEESH EHH EH SHEE SEO ROH SHEESH SESH SEB EES 1,057,000 0 0 
Pensions charged by Act of Parliament on Consolidated Fund, 
four Quarters to 10th October 1826 ..ccececccccesssceesse| 364,268 6 3} 
Salaries and Allowances.... eee oR eo er OPES eEee ee ee eeeeeees 69,115 13 5 
Courts of Justice PROCS H OHO EH HH aeEee EE EHS EES HES EE HE 150,590 15 11} 
Mint SOS SOS PES SEHEHEEE SESS SET EHESHESEEEEESEEEHDS OP 14,750 0 0 
IMMER Rois inv e5'sg 6066 sos casseies ocedseceesscesiesece 2,956 13 8 
MUMNOIOON oa 555064 0b 6:56 000555 6K 5 a Cis nies ccesseeswess 204,064. 7 9 
ee are me ae 
2,164,173 7 ‘74 
Advance on account of the Wet Docks at Leith ........0+.000, 240,000 0 0 
For the purchase of the Duke of Athol’s Interests in the Public 
Revenues of the Isle of Man wecccecccccsccccecccccesseee} 190,000 0 0 
Towards rebuilding London Bridge, per Act 7 Geo, 4, c. 40.2... 120,000 0 0 
510,000 0 0 
Army SsSOHSSHOSHHSHE SHS SESE EES RESETS SHES SSEHHEEEHHEMHSEEe 8,297,360 15 8} 
Navy PCOS EEE eee SHEESH SEHH SH Ee SHESEOHRHEEHEESHEL ES EHH 6,540,634 9 2 
Ordnance SEO Se SHH EH Ee CHESS SHHOKS SHEESH SHEE eee eee ee 1,869,606 9 84 
EINES 5555 6s1a0'b 04 6pnde 065s ee ccribsecescecnncese as 2,566,783 11 54 
19,274,365 6 0 
Lottery Prizes .ssccccccecccveccccccccsscccccesccecerss 69,802 5 10 
By the Commissioners for issuing Exchequer Bills, per Act 
3 Geo, 4, c. 86, for the Employment of the Poor......e.+-++} 443,300 0 0 
Advances out of the Consolidated Fund in Ireland, for Public 
A TT TOC rT CR TT 546,922 2 64 








: ToTaL Se eeereerreses sect 
Surplus of Income paid into Exchequer, over Expenditure issued thereout ,. 


J, C, HERRIES, 


1,060,024 8 


44 





59,272,925 17 
1,009,448 8 


5f 
Of 





60,282,374 5 





ot 











ee 


x} FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 


No. Il.—An Account of the Nett PUBLIC INCOME of the United Kingdom of 





the Expenditure thereout, defrayed by the several Revenue Depart- 
exclusive of the Sums applied to the Redemption 





Applicable to the 
Consolidated Fund. 


Applicable to other 
Public Services. 


Income paid into 
the Exchequer. 





INCOME. 
ROMUDOMEE pts sapsnchubebesssencnoscnsbesaere coccccceces 
Excise ..... TTT See eccchennescbsbpestccspeo see 
Stamps ..rrcccccccccscccceccccsccccscccere * 


Taxes under the management of the Commis- 
sioners of Taxes, including Arrears of Pro- 
perty Tax: ccsscccsosescnoverceovesees 

Post OfRce......cccegesceccoecesee 

One Shilling and Sixpence Duty on Pensions 
and Salaries; and Four Shillings in the 
Pound on Pensions ........s..secoeseeeeseees 

Hackney Coaches, and Hawkers and Pedlars 

Small Branches of the King’s Hereditary Re- 
venues 

Surplus Fees, regulated Public Offices oeseee 

Poundage Fees, Pells Fees, Casualties, Trea- 
sury Fees, and Hospital Fees ...sesse+eeeee 


seceeesecons 


SOOO SEE SESEOEES OES SHseseeses seecegeeee 


Tora Ordinary Revenue.....s.00+e+ 


Mint repayments on account of Silver Coin.., 
Money paid by the King of the Netherlands.. 
Money repaid in Ireland, on account of ad- 
vances from the Consolidated Fund, under 
various Acts for Public Improvements...... 
Imprest and other Monies paid into the Ex- 
chequer seeeeccee POO eee eeeeeseseeebeseceresrses 
By the East India Company, on account of 
retired Pay, Pensions, &c. of his Majesty’s 
Forces serving in India, per Act 4 Geo. 4, 
ce. 71 .. 
By the Trustees of Naval and Military Pen- 
sions, &e. . + eereceeseses 
By the Commissioners for issuing Exchequer 
Bills for Pablic Works.......cccssccssessesees 
Money paid by the Bank of England, on ac- 
count of Unclaimed Dividends, &c...,...... 


PCOS CSO SEE Ee eeee TH eeneee 


-| 6,702,350 11 10} 


i. s & 


17,270,311 19 92 
19,172,019 13 OF 


a s. d. 
10,400 0 O 


£. Se 


17,280,711 19 
19,172,019 13 


6,702,350 11 10} 





4,702,743 12 GH C- 4,702,743 12 6} 
1,570,000 0 O| - - = | 1,570,000 0 0 
48,497 10 64) - - - 48,427 10 64 
6415110 Of - - - 64,151 10 0 
esa 8 ¥i - - - 6,325 8 7 
6916014 11] - - - 69,160 14 11 
9,594 10 88] - - - 9,594 10 83 
- + = - - = [49,695,485 11 6 


906,365 14 10 
100,000 0 O 


156,581 8 119 


100,000 0 


206,365 14 10 


156,581 8 112 














184,839 19 113 13415 8] 184,974 15 7} 
er ee 60,000 0 0] 60,000 0 0 
- «© = | 4,380,000 0 0] 4,380,000 0 0 
—— 117,000 7 2] 117,000 7 #2 
sg tin il 64,581 12 2] 64,581 12 2 
50,262,872 15 3] 4,652,116 15 0 [54,894,989 10 3 











Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, : 
8th February, 1827. 














Great Britain and IRExAND, in the Year ended Sth January, 1827, after abating 
ments, and of the Actual Issues or Payments within the same period, 


of Funded Debt, or for paying off Unfunded Debt. 


OLASS I—PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 





{xi 










EXPENDITURE. 





Nett Expenditure.} 


























Dividends, Interest, and Management of the Public Funded Debt, 
four quarters to 10th October 1826, exclusive of 5,591,231. mo a 
16s. 2d. issued to the Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt........0.sesee+0 Sescencseee pWsboelesadeete sees Mocbessctsee 27,245,750 14 0 
Interest on Exchequer Bills ........ceseseeeeeeee swatecacas seliecevess|)  ‘Gotse0e OF SO 
Issued to the Trustees of Naval and Military Pensions, 
per Act 3 Geo, 4, c. 51...... 2,214,260 0 0 
Ditto - - BankofEngland- - - - 4 Geo, 4, ¢.22......J 585,740 0 0 
Civil List, four quarters lo Sth January 1827 .sc.ccssseeeeevsenseeeee| 1,057,000 O O 
Pensions charged by Act of Parliament, 
on Consolidated Fund, four quarters to 10th Oct. 1826 .........{ 364,268 6 32 
Salaries and Allowances = - ° DDEERO) seecsccecscoaccstu 69.115 13 5 
Courts of Justice = - - - ° WiUO cies: csesstscess | «© 1503590995 288 
Mint - - - - - - Ditto .,..ccccorereceees 14,750 0 0 
Bounties - - - - - DitlO secscceccscevevece 2,956 13 8 
Miscellaneous - - - - PEO. cccsisiccdess eee} 204,064 7 9 
Ditto - Ireland ~ - - DUG? scssiscsviacecvees 301,427 10 6} 
Advance on account of the Wet Docks at Leith .......cc0000 0 se00e 240,000 0 0 
For the Purchase of the Duke of Athol’s Interests in the Puilic 
Revenues of the Isle Of Man .o..,...seccsesseesseseses messaese esos 150,000 0 0 
Advanced towards rebuilding London Bridge, per Act 7 Geo. 4, 
c. 40 SOSH S HET SHOTS HOREEN ESL eee EOF OOEE EOE OH EEF EEE Ee THRESH SHE EH EEE EEF 120,000 0 0 
TOTAL ..cocrecveceres - . - 
ATIRY> ceicssnsssesccsecevs Scasweerais Grekeateudueuweabnscctineacavasteeses eve | 8,297,360 15 8} 
Navy SOP ORO acer ere err eee e ee eP OOO rr ne Dee Se POSER O On: oeenes ene DEDORI a sense eee 6,540,634 9 2 
MONGUAN UD! <caevcueceseiascasseseucedsvonse Sissescaveecedcssavodssdebecsacesesl, Asoo0gage. 9 (6a 
Miscellaneous ......... hh clntaaenahiaialeisaananne ete 2,566,783 11 53 
Ci iciseienscccbinsakannnaiieidapbacenssaandvenmmbintbeesinneens 69,802 5 10 
By the Commissioners for issuing Exchequer Bills, per Act 
3 Geo. 4, c. 86, for the Employment of the Poor ........-000+| 443,300 0 0 
Advances out of the Consolidated Fund in Ireland, for Public 
MEM OMiimitiinmoumw~wiimmimannas WR 2 & 
ToTaL eee hdereeseereevceneceres aera eeteceeee 


Surplus of Income over Expenditure thereout ,,.ccccssscererssescessene soceenenneneess 


7, C. HERRIES, 































28,076,958 0 3 


2,800,000 0 0 


2,674,173 7 ‘Th 





33,551,131 7 10} 


10,274,585 6 0 


1,060,024 § 


ca 
win 









53,885,541 2 
1,009,448 8 


or 
ph ake 








54,894,989 10 3 




















xii] FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 


No. If].—An Account of the Batancr of PUBLIC MONEY remaining in the 
to the Funpep or Unrunpep Dest, in the Year ended 5th January, 
or paying off the Unfunded Debt, within the same period; and 





£. sd. 
Balances in the Exchequer on 5th January 1826 ........scscccesessesscssssssvecsseesaseseeee | 5,305,638 11 11 


Contributions towards funding 8,000,000/. of Exchequer Bills .......sssssssesseesesseses | 4,500,000 0 0 


MONEY RAISED 


In the Year ended 5th January 1827, by the creation of 
Unfunded Debt : 











£. s d. 
Exchequer Bills issued per Act 6 Geo. 4, ©. 70...sscserecererserees 6,743,700 0 0 
Ditto - - - es Dsseeswesecees s+eeeee{10,000,000 0 O 
Pi <5 + Hs & +BDhncinenel SD © 6 
Ditto Puor Bills - - - - 3Geo. 4. c.86} 443,300 0 0 
Ditto Church Bills - - - ~~ 58 Geo. 3, c.45} 149,900 0 0 
26,203,700 0 0 
TOTAL corcesserscsecee seecerevcecccccorsevesescccerseveceses 36,009,338 11 11 
Surplus of Income over Expenditure thereout .....s:ssseresesseserees secoeensecccecccnsvecsee | 1,009,448 8 Of 








37,018,786 19 1144 





Whiteball, Treasury Chambers, : 
8th February, 1827. 

















CLASS IL—~PUBLIC EXPENDITUR 





E. [xiii 


ExcHEQuER on the 5th January, 1826; the amount of Money raised by additions 
1827; the Money applied towards the Redemption of the Funded, 


the Money remaining in the Exchequer on the 5th January, 1827. 





APPLIED BY 


The Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt 


in the Redemption of Funded Debt. 


£. $:. de 


Sinking Fund, Unredeemed Funded Debt.......secssseessseesserseeeee| 5,000,000 0 0 





Interest on Redeemed - - = DittO...cccsscccsccsscseeeesssceseeseeeee| 591,931 16 2 
Bank of England, to pay off £.5 per cent Annuilies 1797 and 1802.....sesrccsesseesserers 
Applied towards the Redemption of Funded Debt.......ssssecsssee s sesseeesesesasenarsssees 


UNFUNDED DEBT. 


Issued to the Paymasters of Exchequer Bills, to pay of Unfunded Debt.,....sssev0.++00 


Balances in the Exchequer at 5th January 1827 ...sssrsccsvsessssesscenscsaensonsesersesenes 


5,591,231 16 2 


30,000 0 0 





5,621,231 16 2 


26,278,000 0 0 





31,899,231 16 2 
5,119,555 3 OF 








37,018,786 19 111 








N. B.—The Sum of £.5,591,231 16s. 9d. applied by the Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt to the purposes of the Sinking Fund, was disposed of as follows ; vize 


By Purchase of Stock OUP CISTI T ITI ISTISIISTiT Titi tii terry PI 


By cancelling Exchequer Bills issued to pay £.4 per cent Dissentients .....000+..+0+ 


By Interest on Exchequer Bills charged on Sinking Fund s..s.cscccssesrereccessesecevers 


By Life Annuities COO TOPCROHOOOEE rer COP Eker Es SRETHSHOGHEL EHH OROERGeerereererrenecoeneceesenseesee® 


J. C, HERRIES; 
VOL, XVII, 


£. 8s. d 
1,712,397 3 10 
3,250,000 0 0 

62,565 10 4 
566,269 2 0 





5,591,231 16 2 











eee. 





xiv] FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 


No. I.—An Account of the Income of the CONSOLIDATED FUND arising in the 
1827; and also of the Actual Payments on account 





£. So Ge 





The Total Income applicable to the Consolidated Fund ....0++« 50,262,872 15 3 


—_— 





ee 


50,262,872 15 3 











Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, 8th February, 1827. 





No. II.—An Account of the Money applicable to the Payment of the Cuarce of the 
1827, and on the several Cuarces which have become due thereon, 
charged upon the said Fund, at the commence- 





se. an ads 

Income arising in Great Britain .......,.,ccccrssssesssrseoecerssccssseseressscesesccessrseessveee| 40,640,278 19 O% 
£. se dt 
Income arising in Ireland ......seccseeseeeeeeee abbcesccscocsecsecescosces 5,622,593 16 2% 


Add the Sum paid out of the Consolidated Fund in Ireland, 
towards the Supplies, in the Quarter ended 10th October 
TBQS. rcccnceee .socsrcerccvccccccece ses ccccceccsccccovcoess sresseeeee] 457,391 18 44 

Ditto 5th January 1826 ......seccssseseeesees Leesa uappieneererseise 218,119 14 53 





4,278,035 9 O} 
Deduct the Sum paid out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund, towards the Supplies, in = off so @. 
the Quarter ended 5th day of seen 
1827 PTI ts PEL SPI 246,417 10 4 











246,417 10 4 





4,031,617 18 8} 





Total Sum applicable to the Charge of the Consolidated Fund, in the Year ended 5th 
day of January 1827 .,.....sscsecsccesesecssesceevevcees seevecsecsceees10,671,896 17 9 
Exchequer Bills to be issued to complete the Payment “of ‘the “Charge, ‘to 5th day of 
January 1827 SOTO PERSE EEE EEEEEES OEE SEH E THEE EEHEEEEEE EEE EEE SEES SEH ES SHH EEHSEEEEEEEHES SEH 5,703,718 11 Of 





56,375,615 8 9% 








Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, Sti February, 1827, 




















United Kingdom of Grear Brrrain and IneLanp, in the Year ended 5th January, 


of the ConsoLipatep Funp within the same period. 


CLASS IN—CONSOLIDATED FUND. 


[xv 
















HEADS OF PAYMENT. 
£ Se de 
Dividends, Interest, Sinking Fund, and Management of the Public Funded Saati 
4 Quarters to 10th October, 1826 ....cccccceescerensersevecersrecssceceeseeceeserecscassesees «re 10 2 
Interest on Exchequer Bills issued upon the credit of the Consolidated r UN. ..rereee 61,207 6 3 
Trustees for Naval and Military Pensions, per Act 3 Geo. 4, ©. D1. ....cseeeeeee: sseceesee] 2,214,260 0 0 
Bank of Englant - = - - per Act 4 Geo. 4, OM ence wworswensioureve 585,740 0 0 
Civil List, 4 Quarters to Sth January 1827 ...ccseceececes eosereseserscetseeeseesaenceeees ens 1,057,000 O O 
Pensions charged by Act of Parliament i the Consolidated Fund, 4 Quar ters lo 

1OUh October, 1826.........cccecsceveceee socecsescesccccceses cevseccerecccsscesccsvesesccecses 564,268 6 3} 
Salaries and Allowances - - - = - do. - « - - 69,115 15 5 
Officers of Courts of Justice - ~ - - do. ~ - - -| 150,590 15 113 
Expenses of the Mint - - - - - - do. = - - z 14,750 0 O 
Bounties — - - - - - - - - do. - = ~ - 2,956 13 & 
Miscellaneous - - - . - - - do. © es = -| 714,064 7 9 
Do. - - - Ireland - - - - - do, - - -| 301,427 10 6) 
Advances out of the Consolidated Fund in Ireland, for Public Works seonbanes eee 546,922 2 6% 
38,919,285 6 63 
SuRPLUS of the CONSOLIDABED FUND .eceseseccseeeceveveeseeve {11,545,037 8 85 

50,262,872 15 3 


J. C. HERRIES. 




































CONSOLIDATED FUND of the United Kingdom, in the Year ended 5th January, 


in the same year, including the Amount of Excrrquer BIL1s 
ment and at the termination of the Year. 






































HEADS OF CHARGE. 
a rer 
Dividends, Interest, Sinking Fund, and Management of the Public Funded Debt, 

4 Quarters to 5th January, 1527... ...ce0-ee0ee Pe re Tren erescereesecsssere(SeO0 371 14 2g 
Interést on Exchequer Bills issued upon the credit of the Consolidated F and eaeeesen 67,220" (& 4 
Trustees for Navel ani Military Pensions, per Act 3 Geo. 4, €. 51 ..cc.csscscrsceseceeeees] 22214,260 O O 
Bank of England - - - = - 4 Geo. 4, Ws Bescrstoccssstecssaaseaseks -2OtaO, OO 
Civil List, 4 Quarters to 5th January, 1827 ... --cssceseeeees PES OLE nereneree 1,057,000 0 0 
Pensions charged by Act of Parliament =" the Consolidated r und, 4 en to 

DUMPAMUOTVNEDDN seatisesssocecccesscacenvocesss<cssascssessseddavassatesersaesresssecssdcssess]. CFO S0O0LT O 
Salaries and Allowances - - - - - do. - - - i 70,006 9 104 
Officers of Courts of Justice - - 2 ° - do. - - i -| 139,696 12 42 
Expenses of the Mint - - - - - - do. - . - - 14,750 0 O 
Bounties - = - - - - - - do. - - - = g "956 13 8 
Miscellaneous - - - - - - - do, - - ‘ - "62, 971 14 11 

Do. - - Ireland - - - - - do. - - - 300,181 19 5% 
Advances out of the Consolidated Fund in Ireland, for Public Works .......ccsecreeeee} 946,922 2 6! 
38,983,706 9 72 

Exchequer Bills issued to make good the charge of the Consolidated Fund, to 5th 

SS SOE iI enn ee OF 

44,532,523 19 23 
SuRpius of the CONSOLIDATED FUND ssssssesasssessssssessveeeess|11,843,091 9 6} 
56,375,615 8 9% 














J. C, HERRIES. 
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FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 





An Account of the State of the PUBLIC FUNDED DEBTS of Great Britain 
the Debt incurred by 





















































DEBT. 
2. CAPITALS 3. 
eae 1. CAPITALS. redeemed and transferred CAPITALS 
to the Commissioners. UNREDEEMED. 
CREAT BRITAIN. * «= @h £ «88 2 «we 
Debt due to the South S . 

Senay me Se8 Cat £3.percent] 3,662,784 8 64, = - - 3,662,784 8 6} 
Old South Sea Annuities - do. .w..| 4,974,870 2 7 572,000 0 O 4,002,870 2 7 
New South Sea Annuities - do. ......] 3,128,330 2 [0 282,500 0 0 2,845,830 2 10 
South Sea Annuities, 1751 - do. v.00. 707,600 0 O 52,500 0 0 655,100 0 0 
Debt due to the Bank of England do, ......] 14,686,800 0 0 - - - 14,686,800 0 0 
Bank Annuities, created in 1726 do, ......| 1,000,000 0 0 43710 9 999,562 9 3 
Consolidated Annuities - - do. ...... 369,103,390 12 6}} 8,373,012 10 1 360,730,378 2 5} 
Reduced Annuities - = - do. ......{132,776,009 5 6| 4,304,079 11 10 [128,471,929 13 8 

Torat at £.3 per cent ......|529,639,784 11 119] 13,584,529 12 8 [516,055,254 19 33 
Annuities - + at 3} percent ......... 15,083,949 13 9 599,641 O O | 14,484,308 13 9 
Reduced Annuities at - - dow ..eseceee 73,406,921 12 9} 5,838,417 10 2 | 67,568,504 2 7 
New 4 per cent Amnuilies .......00.04.++000] 149,550,336 13° 6 108,171 9 10 {145,442,165 3 8 
Annuities created 1826, at 4 per cent ...} 8,560,000 0 0 - - - * | 8,560,000 0 0 
Great Britain ...,..|772,240,992 11 113] 20,130,759 12 8 |752,110,232 19 33 
In IRELAND. 
Trish Consolidated £.3 per cent Annuities} 2,279,960 16 7 1117 10 | 2,279,948 18 9 
Irish Reduced £3. per cent Annuities ... 931,193 3 9 210 0 931,120 13 9 
£-3} per cent Debentures and Stock ...| 14,156,204 10 14 672,861 16 6 | 13,483,542 13 7 
Reduced £.3} per cent Annuities,.,,.....| 2,140,321 13 7 566,957 1 11 1,773,364 11 8 
Siena, the Bank of Ireland at £.4 ‘ 1,615,384 12 4 . . ; 1,615,384 12 4 
New £.4 per cent Annuities,.........00++.| 10,595,165 16 3 205 0 3 | 10,592,960 16 0 
Debt due to the Bank of Ireland at £.5 5 
per cent COCO POSE DOF EERE SEE er eseeerere eee 1,015,384 12 4 7 . 1,015,384 12 ‘ 
Ireland .....00000e8) 32,731,545 411} 1,040,038 6 6 | 31,691,506 18 5 
Torat United Kingdom ,..}804,972,537 16 103] 21,170,797 19 2 783,801,739$17 8} 
rere im a TT 
onesie STOCK, 
Note.—THE above Columns, 1 & 2, show the Totals of Debt of the United Kingdom, £s é. @. 


after deducting tho Stock directed to be cancelled by various Acts of Parliament, 


and by redemption of Land Tax, amounting toses,s.serceresseovssservneresegessensasoares 





484,526,784 1 7 
SE 

















and IreLanp, and of the Cuarce thereupon at the 5th January, 


7,500,000/, raised in 1824, 


CLASS IV~—PUBLIC FUNDED DEBT. 





[xvii 


1827, including 









































CHARGE. 
IN IRELAND TOTAL ANNUAL 
sone IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
(In British Currency.) CHARGE 
£- s. ad. te Be A £. s. de 
(The Annual Sum of 5,000,000/., 
directed to be issued per 4 Geo. 
4, c. 19, towards the reduction 
Sinkin of the National Debt of the United 
Fond. \ Kingdom ...csesessessesersrsesseees 4,840,000 0 0] 160,000 0 0 
* | Annual Interest on Stock standing 
in the names of the Commis- 
MOON ccccactacsecessssusvesteseees 628,104 16 103 36,402 5 102 
\Long Annuilics - = d0....cecceres 8,350 18 8} — 
5,476,455 15 73 196,402 5 103 
Annual Interest on Unredeemed 
MOGUL. ccdccenseveoccecasevascos vce|ee0lG,00e8 414 1° | 1,169;419 17 92 
oun 0 oe Long Annuilies, expire 1860 ...| 1,332,301 0 0O ~~ ‘ 
Public Lif Sith bl i 
Creliter, ife Annuities payable at the 
Exchequer, English ..... tee 25,827 8 72 — 
Wo; < GN siciscdscescese 35,476 18 7 7,038 O 9 
25,907,198 1 33) 1,176,457 18 6} 
Annual Interest on Stock transferred to the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt, towards the Redemption 
of Land Tax under Schedules C. D. 1& 
D. 2, 53 Geo. 3, 0.123 cevrccrevcsscrsvereee 9,089 18 11} _ 
Management ....cccercccreveccecscceseveccceseccee| 278,269 6 22 797 10 1} 
The Trustees of Military and Naval Pensions 
and Civil Superannualions ........s.sseeee0 2,800,000 0 0 | _ 
Torat Cuance, including Sinking is are 6x : 
Fund and Pensions. ...;..s00.0e00 inciaeatsiellindlns.; Coicctancilliaia 6}/35,844,670 1% 7 
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CLASS V~UNFUNDED DEBT. 














of the Demands outstanding on 5th January, 1827. 


An Account of the UNFUNDED DEBT of Great Brirarn and IrELAND, and 














—— PROVIDED. UNPROVIDED. TOTAL. 
é. # d. Pe s. d, La ww da 
Exchequer Bills, exclusive of £.459,000 
issued for paying off £.4 per cents, the 
payment of which is charged on the Sink- 
Ing Fund ....cccsepeccseresccsonecee stoesceseeel 772,650 O 0 [93,793,200 0 0 [24,565,850 0 0 
Sums remaining unpaid, charged upon aids 
granted by Parliament ......,.seessceesesgeeee| 3,282,828 3 8H - - < 3,282,828 3 82 
Advances made out of the Consolidated Fund 
in Ireland, towards the Supplies which are 
to be repaid to the Consolidated Fund, out 
of the Ways and Means in Great Britain.,.} 246,417 10 4 ° - - 246,417 10 4 
Tota Unfunded Debt, and Demands 
OULSLANAING ssececeevececereeeeeseeeser| 4,301,895 14 03123,793,200 O 0 128,095,095 14 0} 
Ways and Means OO COO RO ROO Re rer aneneeeenereseres 4,383,649 15 0} _— — 
Sorprus Ways and Means ....ese000,. 81,754 1 0 _ —_ 


Exchequer Bills to be issued to complete the 


Charge upon the Consolidated Fund ,..... 





5,703,718 11 0} 





5,703,718 11 0} 





—aoaoaoaoaoaoaoaa—a—L—L———————————— —— ———— ————==== 


Whitehall, Treasnry Chambers, 
8th February, 1827. 


j 


J, C. HERRIES. 











See 





xx] FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 





An Account showing how the Moniegs given for the SERVICE of the United 


Kingdom of Great Brirain and Irexanp, for the Year 1826, have been 


disposed of; distinguished under their several Heads; to 5th January, 1827. 














SERVICES. ie — 
Voted or Granted. Paid. 
8 s&s. d. ESP it: a. 

Navy TITTTOTITT IAT re 6,135,004 6 10 5,511,069 0 10 
ORDNANCE .ccccccccerorccsecccrcceccesececcenpeccccrcccsesocsedt oonevccccoes 1,754,403 0 0 1,260,000 0 O0O 
Forces PTETTITI TIT TrirerTTe rite 7,711,629 3 11} 6,813,403 2 2 
Civil Contingencies, for the year DLA eNOS. 300,000 0 O 228,697 0 32 
Royal Military College ..........06. babes Sav epesestohonnsassnnsonssswabnes 13,135 11 10 13,135 11 10 
Royal Military Asylum bexpeee cesenneee Scpobesapebbannebene’ ane 25,545 18 9 14,000 0 0O 
Salaries and Allowances of the Officers of the ‘Houses of Lords and 

Commons ....... eeesereeterceceeeseeegeeerssesarcseees 23,000 0 0 17,000 0 O 
Expenses of the eens of Lerds and eumeens . speccab user mabeisees 20,500 0 O 20,300 0 0 
‘To make good the Deficiency of the Fee Fund in the Departments} 

of the Treasury, Home Secretary of State, Foreign Secretary of 

State, Secretary of State for the Colonies, Privy Council, and 

the Committee of Privy Council for Trade ............ssseeeseeees 98,217 0 O 71,828 18 11 
Contingent Expenses and Messengers Bills in the Departments of 

the Treasury, Home Secretary of State, Foreign Secretary of 

State, Secretary of State for the Colonies, Privy y Council, and 

the Committee of Privy Council for Trade .......00...seeseeseeees 72,680 0 0 67,479 17 4 
Salaries of certain Officers, and Expenses of the Court and Receipt 

of the Exchequer  ........2000.-secscsee Senepskensesseeus abrebensoncess 6,700 0 O 6,700 0 O 
Salaries or Allowances granted to certain Professors i in the Univer- 

silies of Oxford and Cambridge, for reading Courses of Lectures 958 5 O 958 5 O 
Salaries of the Commissioners of the Insolvent Debtors Court, o 

their Clerks, and the Contingent Expenses of their Oflice ; and 

also of the Expenses atlendant upon the Circuits .....ccccsseceeeee 15,870 0 O 8,935 9 6 
Salaries of the Officers and the Contingent Expenses of the 

Office for the Superintendence of Aliens, and also the Super- 

annuations or retired Allowances to Officers formerly employed 

In that Service ..ccccccs.cccccssccesssecoscvccescocs Seeoeerenss ern 4,872 0 O 4,872 0 0 

Usual Allowances to Protestant Dissenting Ministers i in England, 

poor French Protestant Refugee Clergy, poor French Protestant 

Refugee Laity, and sundry small Charitable and other Al- 

lowances tu the Poor of St. Martin’s-in-the- Fields, and others. . 6,112 7 10 2,887 135 6 
Expenses of Works and Repairs of Public Buildings ... aah 38,000 0 O 28,333 14 ¥ 
Expense of the Works at the Royal Harbour of toot the Four th, 

at Kingstown (formerly Dunleary) .......s00+0+ 43,000 0 O 13,000 0 0O 
Expense of Printing Acts of Parliament, ‘and Bills, ‘Reports, ‘and 

other Papers, for the two Houses of Parliament peseasene sroeseee? 109,300 0 O 38,625 14 4} 
Expenses incurred in 1826, for Printing, by order of the Com- 

missioners for carrying into execution the Measures recom- 

mended by the House of Commons, respecting the Records of 

SINS AMO RIIONE Dub oakh oss ssaceunss eeu bbssvesapssihpesdecsss©edow'ssinnsveveen 7,000 0 0O 1,813 0 10 
Expense of providing Stationery, per of Printing and telat 

for the several Public Departments of Government .........5.066.{ 102,060 0 0 72,690 0 O 
Extraordinary Expenses of the Mint in the Gold Coinage enpbeevss 34,000 0 O 34,000 0 O 
To make good the Loss upon the Irish Silver Tokens already re- 

coined, and lo he re-coined .....scceseccessesscesseeersees ecceeee one 23,000 0 O 23,000 0 O 
Extraordinary Expenses that may be incurred for Prosecutions, 

&c. relating to the Coin of this RSREAOM ocheuerseessa5 veces ss oe 5,000 0 O _ 
Extraordinary Expenses in the Department of the Lord Chamber- 

Jain of his Majesty’s Household, for ae and eral: to 

the two Houses of Parliament ..... eo rccvecrccccssocccoress 8,700 0 0 8,700 0 O 
MXPOUSC OT AMW CHU BOS 6505000500405 0s00s00vesnessctees cocceeeeescneee 12,000 O 0 8,000 0 0 


























































CLASS VL—DISPOSITION OF GRANTS. [xxi 





SUMS SUMS 
SERVICES —continued. 


Voted or Granted. Paid. 





& 8 da £ & ds 
Expense attending the confining, maintaining, and employing 
Convicts at home and at Bermuda,..........sseceeeseeee: eeeaweastees 92,100 0 0 84,000 0 0 
To pay Bills drawn from abroad by his Majesty’s Governors and 
others, for the Expenses incurred under the Act for the Aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade; and in conformity to the Orders in 
Council for the Support, &c. of Captured Negroes, Free Ameri- 


Can Settlers, &C.......cecccescscecserecsscsecssccsccsseesesenecesseeceees 35,000 0 0 24,000 0 0 
Bills drawn or to be drawn from New South Wales........ese0e0e0e+} 120,000 0 0 _ 

The following Services are directed to be paid, without any 

Fee or other Deduction whatsoever ; 
For defraying the Cuance of the Crviz EstaBLisHMENTS under- 
mentioned ; viz. 

of the Bahama Islands PUT UTI ITI 3,119 0 0 3,119 0 0 
Of Nova Scotia ....ccescsecssecccsscecvceessrecescesereetseseseceveen serene 11529 0 0 5,764 10 0 
Of New Brunswick.......ccsssccrseseersereccseusessscesssssecsseneeetorens 5,247 0 0 os 
Of the Island of Bermuda .......ccccsccessovccssecsccesececessecssseetens 4,102 10 0 1,000 0 0 
Of Prince Edward Island ....ccscccccsccescccececsesececovccesccssecesous 2,900 0 0 1,500 0 0 
Of Newfoundland .........cece- sececsccccccces cocccccerscccoesscscceseses 115155 0 © 5,700 0 O 
Of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land ........cecssesseseeerss 11,942 0 O 11,942 0 0 
OF Sierra LGN «6.oscsissescesessesesoessscsconcoveacecsscecsresssstersces 15,462 5 0 11,000 0 0 
Of the Civil and Military Establishments of the African Forts...... 45,110 10 3 18,000 0 0 


To make Compensation to the Commissioners appointed by several 
Acts for inquiring into the Collection and Management of the 
Revenue in Ireland, aud the several Establishments connected 
therewith, and into certain Revenue Departments in Great Bri- 
tain, for their assiduity, care, and pains, in the execution of the 
Trusts reposed in them by Parliament ......scecceesersesseececseees 5,675 0 0 5,675 @ 0 

Compensation to the Commissioners for inquiring into the nature 
and extent of the Instruction afforded by the several Institutions 
in Ireland, established for the purpose of Education, for their 
assiduity, care, and pains, in the execution of the Trusts reposed 


RINAMEMIN, (couse aeseas soccitasear carats sasesscaessuccsucsvescebessoasetcess 7,900 0 0 7,000 0 0 
Expense of ithe Penitentiary House at Milbank, from 24th June, 
1896, to 24th June, 1827 ...... GassasNediegseebecs sevcseesseesdecscncce 20,000 0 0 10,000 0 0 


Charge of the Allowances or Compensations granted or allowed 
as Retired Allowances to persons formerly employed in Public 
Offices or Departments, or in the Public Service ..........ses0000 16,506 5 4 2,568 16 $ 

To enable his Majesty to grant relief, in 1826, to Toulonese and 
Corsican Emigrants, Dutch Naval Officers, St. Domingo Suf- 
ferers, and others who have heretofore received Allowances from 
his Majesty, and who, from Services performed or Losses sus- 
tained in the British Service, have special Claims upon his 


Majesty’s justice and liberality .........sccsessccseersssssssaseesseees 15,120 0 0 8,300 0 0 
National Vaccine Establishment ..c.sesesseocscecccerecseesceseescsees 3,000 0 0 3,000 0 0 
Institution called ‘'The Refuge for the Destitute” .........seee00- 5,000 0 0 5,000 0 0 
Relief of American Loyalists....scsscssscss:cocscsscoos-eoscnccecccsseses 6,000 0 0 4,000 0 0 
Expense of confining and maintaining Criminal Lunatics ......... 3,306 10 @ 3,306 10 O 
Expense of Works carrying on at the College of Edinburgh ...... 10,000 0 0 10,000 0 0 
Expense of sundry Works executing at Port Patrick Harbour .. 16750 0 0O 16,750 0 0 
Expense of sundry Works execuling at Donaghadee Harbour .... 19,980 0 0 14,990 0 Oo 
Expenses of Buildings at the British Museum ... .....cceceseesaeeee 25,000 0 O 5,412 8 11 
Expense of the New Buildings at the Offices of the Privy Council, 

and of the Committee of the Privy Council for Trade ............ 15,000 0 O 9,386 5 10 
Expense of Repairs and Works to be executed at Windsor ...... 70,000 0 O aay 


Expenses incurred by the Commissioners for the Improvement of 
the Streets and Places near to Westminster Hall, and the two 
Houses of Parliament ; from 1821 to 1826 ......... Saatsesessesens 3,526 3 10 3,526 3 10 

Expense of Works on the Roads and Harbours of Holyhead and 
Howth, and the Charges of the Establishment employed under 
the Commissioners of those Roads and Harbours ........e..e..000- 11,1098 4 10 11,109 4 10 

Parchase of Bangor Ferry, in lien of which a Bridge has been 

erected over the Menai Straits ....ccccsssssecsssseesserenserseecceees 26,394 7 6 26,394 7 6 
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SUMS SUMS 


SERVICES—continued. 
Voted or Granted. Paid. 








£. Ss. d. £. s. d. 
Expense of improving and rendering more safe the Navigation of 


the Menai Straits...c,cccsgesssreee: saaponanen 5,000 0 9 5,000 0 QO 
For completing the building of 8 a ' Bridge or over r the Riv er er Conway, 

and for the purchase of Conway Ferry a gs i ON 14,994 3 9 14,994 3 9 
For his Majesty’s Foreign and other Secret Services oeccceceneeenss 56,000 0 O 55,000 0 0 


Expense of forming an Index to Twenly Volumes of the Journals 
of the House of Commons, commencing with the first Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
extending to the end of the Reign of his late Majesty and the 
Accession of his present Majesty, and also the Expense of in- 
corporating the Indexes of the subsequent Volumes of the Jour- 
nals of the House of Commons, to the close of the Session 1824 10,180 0 0 10,180 0 0 

To pay in the year 1826, the Salaries and Incidental Expenses of 
the Commissioners appointed on the part of his Majesty, under 
the Treaties with Spain, Portugal, and the Netherlands, for 
preventing the illegal Traffic in Slaves, and in pursuance of the 


Acts for carrying the said Treaties into effect ....cccssecsceeeeeees 18,000 0 0 —_ 
Expenses of the Missions and Special Commissions to the New 

States of America ..,..00.0 sesereees svereveccces 60,000 0 0 45,998 14 10 
Salaries and Contingent Expenses of his Majesty’: s ; Consuls Gene- 

ral, Consuls and Vice-consuls in Spanish America ..,..ssecceeeee 40,000 0 0 19,365 15 0 


To provide for the Salaries of his Majesty’s Consuls General and 
Consuls abroad, for 1826; for all contingent Charges and Ex- 
penses connected with the Public Duties and Establishments of 
such Consul General and Consuls, and also to pay the amount 
of Superannuation Allowances granted to retired Consnls ,..... 52,370 0 0 24,390 0 0 

Expense of certain Colonial Services .....csscsoresoserscssscececcoses 2,442 2,442 10 0 

Expense of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel i in seve- 
ral of the Colonies of his Majesty, and for the Ecclesiastical 


i) 
So 


Board ..02ss.eccceserece Coeceecesceseees seseceeerescerccsccsesoseccugees 16,832 0 0 16,669 10 0 
Expense of improving the Water communication between Mon- 
treal and the Ottawa, and from the Ottawa to Kingston ......... 15,000 0 0 _ 


Charge of providing Stores for the Engineer Department in New 
South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land; Bedding and Clothing 
for Convicts, Clothing and Tools for the liberated Africans at 





Sierra Leone, and Indias Presents for Canada ...... ..ssececeeeee: 49,763 0 0 47,780 2 0 
For the purpose of defraying the Expense of the British Museum,, 13,992 0 0O 13,992 0 O 
For the Purchase of Pictures for the National Gallery. .........00... 9,000 0 0 9,000 0 
For defraying the Cuarce of the following Services in IRrELanp 
for 1826 ; which are directed to be paid Nett in British Currency, 

Protestant Charter Schools of Ireland ......0+:.essesesssvesevsceeesces 19,500 0 0O 19,500 0 O 
Society for Discountenancing Vice .........sseseeseesersseseres Ceerece 9,000 0 0 8,000 0 O 
Society for promoting the Education of the Poor of ireland... _— 25,000 0 0 25,000 0 O 
To be ‘applied i in aid of the Funds, either under the direction of 

the Society for the Education of the Poor in Ireland, or for such 

other purposes of Education as may appear to the Lord Lieute- 

nant of Treland most advisable .......sceecsessseseseerscees penaeeess 5,000 0 O 5,000 0 O 
Founding Hospital in Dablin ...,, .ccocssccescescosecssevseccescsoces 31,000 0 0 31,000 0 0 
House of “Industry, Hospitals and Asplums f for industrious Chil- 

dren in Dublin ........ ores enccccccesercosese paewsessaupagynsosegrees gay 20,050 0 0 15,000 0 0 
Richmond Lunatic Asylum in Dublin ........c.sceereeeee ee eececoceges 7,200 0 0 7,200 0 O 
Hibernian Society for Soldiers Children ........sssscssseseseeseness 7,500 0 0 7,900 0 O 
Hibernian Marine Society .........scssecoccserosrecesseere peasanens overs 1,600 0 0 1,600 0 0 
Female Orphan House in Dublin ........... puetd ensue pepveretpaeses = 1,600 0 0 1,600 0 O 
Westmorland Lock Hospital 555560000560s.000-0sesssseserces papsese sone 4,000 0 O 4,000 0 O 
Ding HGspital in) WUblin .,0000.0000scee0e sescersecesees ea sespens oso. 2,282 0 0 2,282 0 O 
Dr. Steven’s Hospital in Dublin............... puabseesaneb epee: ey 1,665 0 0 1,663 0 0 
Fever Hospital and House of Recovery ....cecceseasessecoscsacsecens 4,210 0 0 4,210 0 O 
Hospital of Incurables in Dublin ................seseesscsceceesece obese 465 0 0 465 0 O 
Establishment of the Roman Catholic Seminary in Ireland .,....... 8,928 U0 O 8,928 0 0 
Cork Institution ..... Fees hiaeewedesbansookibenns peices rehiwsenwe epee sane 1,563 0 0 1,563 0 0 
OMNES Sos coos ln pbosbadsiapiscchsieseseuswsses Seesees bbeesoaeies 7,000 0 0 7,000 0 O 
Commissioners of Wide Stree is SMP: scesesscccves baseenesbanced 10,000 0 O 10,000 0 OQ 
Farming Society of [roland .00509.00.00000rscecvseessceeesscccsenesece , 2,500 0 O 2,300 0 Q 
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¥ 























SERVICES—continued. en — 
Voted or Granted. Pa‘d. 
£. a d. L£. 3. da. 
Royal Irish Academy ......ssorsessrscssesensccese seeversesseaseasseeeeees 300 0 0 300 0 0 
Commissioners of Charitable Donations and a in Ireland... 700 0 0 700 0 O 
Linen Board of Freland ......ccsrscccesccrecccecccsccccccovcccccccccccsces 19,938 9 23 19,938 9 23 
Board of Works in Ireland ..s.sssse-ssesossseereseperscssoeee sevesees 24,150 0 12,841 16 8} 
Printing, Stationery, and other Disbursements of the Public Of- 
fices in Dublin Castle, of the Deputy Pursuivants and Messen- 
gers attending the said Offices, and also of Superannuated Al- 
lowances in the Chief Secretary’s Office ....00..seessesesecessenees 15,886 0 0 12,218 11. oR 
Expense of publishing Proclamations and: other Matters of a 
public nature in the Dublin Gazette and other Newspapers in 
Treland  .,...s.cespeseecossecarsceponscecenecceeeecesceseseecsserancenes 6,000 0 0 4,483 16 0 
Expense of printing ‘Statutes for the use of the Magistrates and 
Public Officers in Ireland ............cenee caseapeaesepeensensertons 4,615 0 0 3,505 2 81 
Criminal Prosecutions, and other lew Expenses in Ireland ...... 35,935 0 0 35,935 0 O 
Nonconforming, Seceding, and Protestant Dissenting Ministers in 
DRGIANI: Gucsgevesepesssusnseosepis spss ven ope seccheen<siesseseaseceseosey) 13,972 12 3 9,619 7 9 
Salaries of the Lottery Officers in Treland.., .....sersessepesrsssensees 1,072 12 4 1,072 12 4 
Expense of the Establishment, and for the Maintenance of Inland 
Navigalion in Treland......cesseccsscessanseessscecceessscvesecseesesees 5,299 0 O 5,299 0 0 
Police and Watch Establishments of Dublin  .,.......secesecesessees 25,000 0 0 25,000 0 O 
Salaries and Expenses of the Commissioners for inquiring inlo the 
Duties and Fees of the Officers of Courts of Justice in Ireland... 7,524 0 0 9,324 2 3 
Salaries and Expenses of the Commissioners for inquiring into the 
Land Revenue of the Crown in Ireland.......c2..cccsceseesecsscsoes 1,635 0 851 10 103 
Salaries and Expenses of the Record Commissioners in Ireland .. 3,500 0 0 2.750" 0) 0 
Expense of carrying on certain Public Works in Ireland ......... 36,000 0 0 33,000 0 O 
17,942,964 18 63)15,183,541 1 1}? 
To pay off and discharge Exchequer Bills, and that the same be 
issued and applied towards paying off and discharging any Ex- 
chequer Bills charged on the Aids or Supplies of the years 
1825 and 1826, now remaining unpaid and unprovided for......]30,500,000 O 0 
To pay off and discharge Exchequer Bills, issued pursuant to a 
2. Acts for carrying on Public Works and Habscies, and 23,296,400 0 0 
for building Churches, outstanding and unprovided for .........{ 271,650 0 0 
48,714,614 18 64/38,479,941 1] 1} 
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FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 


PAYMENTS FOR OTHER SERVICES, 


Not being part of the Supplies granted for the Service of the Year. 
























































sili Sums Paid Estimated further 
to 5th January 1827. | Miscellaneous Payments, 
Grosvenor Charles Bedford, Esq. on his Salary for additional é£. s. ad. EB e 
trouble in preparing Exchequer Bills, pursuant to an Act 
48 Geo. 3, C. 1 .cocccccccccsscrcorerccescccccees wecscecees see 150 0 0 50 0 0 
Expenses in the Office of the Commissioners for i inquiring ‘into the 
Collection and Management of the Revenue.... soe 4,000 0 O 
Expenses in the Office of the Commissioners for i issuing Exchequer 
Bills, pursuant to Acts 57 Geo. 3, c. 34 & 124, and 3 Geo. 4 
Cc. 86 POPS SESSSHESHE ETE EEEHEFES EES ESET ETEEESEHEHEE EHO SESE OSE EESESEEEEEET 4,000 0 0 
Expenses in the Office of the Commissioners for issuing Exche- 
quer Bills for building additional Churches, per Act 58 Geo. 3, 
Cc, 45 SeCSeH eee ee “FHF ee coos ~ SOCKH CHEEK e ee eseEeteeeeeseeeee 3,000 0 0 
Expenses incurred in the passing of the Act 5 Geo, 4, c. "90, “for 
building additional Churches in Scotland .. paeoasesosesanpees 1,320 17 6 
Bank of England, Discount on the Contributions towards funding 
£.8,000,000 in Exchequer Bill ; anno 1826....ec.sesesseereeseeres — 33,067 1 $ 
- - Ditto - - for Management of the above......cccereserees _— 3,200 0 0 
By Interest on Exchequer Bills; viz. 
-£-15,000,000 per Act 5 G. 4, 0. 115, charged on Supplies, 1825 96,429 18 0 
20,000,000 per Act6G.4,c¢.2 - = dillo - - 1826) 500,000 0 0 
10,500,000 per Act 6G. 4,0.70 = = dill0 ..scccccccsscereee] 173,570 2 O 
782,470 17 6 36,317 1 3 
782,470 17 6 
Tota Payments for Services not voled  ..sccscsscsseeees secevees +) 818,787 18 9 
Amount of Sums voted  ....e..sesceseseereeeresserseeseeceesersesssesseees] 48,714,614 18 6} 
Tota Sums voted, and Payments for Services not voted .........{49,533,402 17 3} 
WAYS AND MEANS 
for answering the foregoing Services. 
ak. is. oe 
‘Trustees for the Payment of Naval and Military Pensions, and Civil Superannuations, 
per Act 3 Geo. 4, 6. 51 ..c.ccsceseoversesoeesereees sirassebeekababe esahwabaseessen sosccccccseee| 4,820,000 O O 
East India Company, per Act 4 Geo. 4, €. 71 .....ccccsccsecsccecescseceecs ser eeceee possess 60,000 0 0 
Sums to be brought from the Consolidated Fund, per Act 7 Gen. BW, Dicnskesscsesses 5,000,000 0 O 
Ditto - - - ditto - - - 7 Geo. 4, c.79 ..... evevseseee| 3,600,000 O O 
Surplus Ways and Means, per Act 7 Geo. 4, ©. 79 secs sercsscssceeeeesereers erecsecscesces| 200,901 13 1 
Interest on Land Tax redeemed by Money * 6000s 0s 0eseccccsens cee cesscosoeeess 14 17 10 
Exchequer Bills funded, pursuant to Act 7 Geo. 4, ¢. . 39. Séaxeeesses pbspseeissskcabosschavess ‘| 8,023,228 5 0 
Repayments on account of Exchequer Bills issued pursuant to two Acts ‘of the 37th 
year of his late Majesty, for carrying on Public Works and Fisheries in the United 
Kingdom ,... SoRMM Dec EREEKERRIWcbs G54 0bk cay SababauehSboley cscbuesusarseseins 100,000 7 2 
Unclaimed Dividends, ke. afer deducting Repayments to the Bank of "England, 
for deficiencies of Balance in their hands ......+.065 Lv ssesicaseesbarcesece Sesh GRSe 62,542 7 5 
F 26,423,717 10 6 
Exchequer Bills voted in Ways and Means; viz. 7 Geo, 4, c. 2 £.10,000,000 0 0 
7 Geo, 4, c. 50... 13,200,000 0 0O 
— —/23,200,000 0 0 
Totat Ways and Means....... oo 0ceseeeeressecvscccccscscocccs saseceeereee|/ 49,623,717 10 6 
Tora Sums voted, and Payments fori Services not rene... os ++0[49,553,402 17 3d 
SURPLUS Ways and Means ...rccccorsescsreovessscdecccecceccsecseesecel 90,314 13 28 








Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, 
8th February, 1827. 


J, Cc. 





HERRIES. 





CLASS VIU—TRADE AND NAVIGATION. 


CLASS VII.—ARREARS AND BALANCES. 


[xxv 


{This Head, which occupies 108 folio pages in the Finance Accounts, is here omitted, as not being of 
general utility. ] 








TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


An Account of the VALUE of all IMPORTS into, and of all EXPORTS from, the 
United Kingdom of Great Brirain and IreLanp, during each of the Three 
Years ending the 5th January, 1827 (calculated at the Official Rates of Valuation, 
and stated exclusive of the Trade between Great Britain and Ireland reciprocally ). 





YEARS 
ending 


5th January. 


VALUE OF IMPORTS 
into the 
United Kingdom, 
calculated at the 
Official Rates 
of Valuation. 


VALUE OF EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
calculated at the Official Rates of Valuation. 


VALUE 
of the Produce and 
Manufactures of the 





cr 
Produce and 
Manufactures of the 
United Kingdom. 


Foreign 


_. and 
Colonial Merchandize. 


TOTAL EXPORTS. 


~ 


United Kingdom 
Exported therefrom’ 
according tothe Real and 
Declared Value thereof. 





1825.46. 
1826.... 


1827.... 


be d. 


s. 


37,714,021 15 1 





37,558,176 4 10 


44,208,907 7 0O 


£-e s. d. 
48,730,466 4 7 


47,150,689 12 11 


40,965,030 14 0 





L. 
10,204,785 


9,169,494 


10,079,627 





Ss. 


6 4 


a) £. 


s. 


56,320,184 1 


51,044,658 2 





d. 
58,925,251 10 11 


ee d. 
38,390,403 14 0O 


8. 


9 


~ 


38,870,945 11 11 


1/31,536,833 10 11 














ei 


FOREIGN TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


An Account of the VALUE, as calculated at the Official Rates, of all IMPORTS into, 
and of all EXPORTS from, Great Britain, during each of the Three Years 
ending the 5th January, 1827; showing the Trade with Foreign Parts separately 
from the Trade with Ireland; and distinguishing the Amount of the Produce and 
Manufactures of the United Kingdom Exported, from the Value of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandize Exported :—Also, stating the Amount of the Produce and 
Manufactures of the United Kingdom Exported from Great BritAIn, accord- 
ing to the Real and Declared Value thereof. 


TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN WITH FOREIGN PARTS : 












































. ‘ . i R VALUE : 
VALUE OF EXPORTS FROM GREAT BRITAIN, of the Produce and 
VALUE OF IMPORTS calculated at the Official Rates of Valuation. Manufactures of the 
YEARS into Great Britain, United Kingdom 
ending calculated at the oc ’ \ E ted fr 8 Great 
5th January. Official Rates of Producg and Foreign pxpor ed from Grea 
Valuation. Manufactures of the and TOTAL EXPORTS. |Britain, according to the 
United Kingdom. Colonial Merchandize. Real and Declared 
Value thereof, 
£. ea ee 8: £. a a ae oe a <i a 4, 
1824... .|36,146,448 0 0,48,024,951 13 6|10,188,596 9 258,213,548 2 8/37,568,020 16 9 
1825..-.|42,661,054 8 11/46,453,021 17 1] 9,155,305 5 155,608,327 2 1/38,077,330 9 0 
1826....|36,069,999 12 : aanaiba 6 010,069,188 1 190,401,292 % 2/30,847,638 7 4 
een regen an 
Inspector General’s Office, Custom House, ? WILLIAM IRVING 


London, 24th March, 1826. 


5 


Inspector General of Imports an 


d Exports, 
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CLASS VIL—TRADE AND NAVIGATION, [xxvii 


NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


New VessELs Burtt.—An Account of the Number of Vessexs, with the Amount 
of the TonnaGce, that were built and registered in the several Ports of the 
British Empire, in the Years ending the 5th January 1825, 1826, and 1827, 
respectively. 





In the Years ending the 5th January. 








es 
’ iia \ 
1825. 1826. 1827. 
—_ 
Vessels, Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels, Tonnage. 





United Kingdom......rccscscoreressrsrsereesene? 799 | 91,083 975 |122,479 | 1,115 | 118,363 
Isles Guernsey, Jersey, and Man ...,s+00008 38 2,156 28 1,550 24 9,171 


British Plantations ..:.cccscoscrsesssceseecscever] 42 50,522 536 80,895 383 58,486 





TOTAL ceccecccsccceeel 1,179 [143,741 F 1,539 [204,924 | 1,522 179,020 





























VesseLs ReGistERED—An Account of the Number of VessEeLs, with the Amount 
of their Tonnace and the Number of Mew and Boys usually employed in 
Navigating the same, that belonged to the several Ports of the Britis Empire, 
on the 30th September in the Year 1824, and on the 31st Dec. 1825 and 1826, 


respectively, 


I 





On 30th Sept. 1824. On 3ist Dec. 1825. On 31st Dec. 1826. 





Vessels, Tons. Men. Vessels. Tons. Men, Vessels. Tons. Men. 





United Kingdom ...| 20,803}2,321,953] 149,742] 20,087|2,298,326] 146,703, 20,469/2,382,069} 149,894 


Isles Guernsey, Jer- = 
sey, and Man ...| 477] 26,361] 3,806 508} 28,505] 3,773] 499, 29,392] 3,665 


British Plantations..| 3,496] 211,273] 15,089] 3,579} 214,875} 15,059) 3,657] 224,183] 14,077 
































TOTAL ...+4.1,24,776|2,559,587| 168,673) 24,174/2,542,216} 165,535] 24,625]2,635,644] 167,636 





Inspector General’s Office, Custom — WILLIAM IRVING, 


London, 22nd March, 1827, Inspector General of Imports and Exports, 
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NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM—continued. 


VESSELS EMPLOYED IN THE ForEIGN TrApE.—An Account of the Number of 
VessELs, with the Amount of their Tonnace, and the Number of Men and 
Boys employed in Navigating the same (including their repeated Voyages) that 
entered Inwards and cleared Outwards, at the several Ports of the United King- 
dom, from and to all Parts of the World (exclusive of the intercourse between 
Great Briratn and Irevanp respectively) during each of the Three Years 


ending 5th January, 1827. 








SHIPPING ENTERED INWARDS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


(Exclusive of the Intercourse between Great Britain and Ireland.) 











r a, 
Years 

BRITISH AND IRISH VESSELS. FOREIGN VESSELS. TOTAL. 
ending 
Sth Jan, 

Vessels, Tons, Men Vessels, Tons. Men, Vessels, Tons. Men 
1825...} 11,731 | 1,797,089 | 108,686 5,655 759,672 42,126 | 17,386 | 2,556,761 | 150,812 
1826...) 13,503 | 2,143,317 | 123,028 6,981 959,312 | 52,722 | 20,484 | 3,102,629 | 175,750 
1827...| 12,473 | 1,950,630 | 113,093 | 5,729 | 694,116 | 59,838 } 18,902 | 2,644,746 | 152,931 



































SHIPPING CLEARED OUTWARDS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


(Exclusive of the Intercourse between Great Britain and Ireland.) 


a, 













BRITISH AND IRISH VESSELS. 


FOREIGN VESSELS. 


TOTAL, 













Vessels, 


Tons, 


Vessels, 


Tons. Vessels, 


Tons, 














10,156 


1825... 





1826... 10,848 





1827... 10,844 











1,657,270 


1,793,842 


1,737,495 











103,085 | 5,025 


109,657 


105,198 








746,729 | 38,782 | 15,181 


906,066 | 47,535 | 16,928 


692,440 | 37,505 | 16,254 














ih the 


2,405,999 


2,699,908 


2,429,865 











Inspector General’s Office, Custom House, 
London, 22nd March, 1827. 














141,867 





157,192 





142,503 
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Exton, Esq. Author of “Specimens and Biographical Notices of the Classic Poets,” &c. 
In 12mo. Embellished with Maps of the Roman Empire, and 12 Portraits. 7s. Gd. hand- 
somely half-bound. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE; to which are 


added, the Naturalist’s Calendar, Miscellaneous Observations, and Poems. By the late 
Rev. Girsert Wuite, A.M. Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. A new Edition, in 2 vols. 
8vo. With Plates, 16s. 


HANSARD’S (T. C.) PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, from the Earliest Period to the Year 1803. In 36 closely-printed volumes, 
royal Svo, 11. 11s. 6d. per volume. 


*,* From the year 1803, the Parliamentary History is continued downwards in the Work 
intituled “ Parliamentary Debates.” It contains the most accurate account of all Proceedings 
aud Debates in both Houses of Parliament; Addresses; King’s Speeches and Messages ; impor- 
tant Parliamentary Papers, Petitions, and Reports; Protests; Lists of Persons filling the seve- 
ral high Offices in Church and State; Indexes, &c. &c. and will form, with the Parliamentary 
Debates, publishing under the same superintendence, a complete and uniform Parliamentary. 
History of this Country. 


MEMOIR OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE EDMUND 


BURKE; with Specimens of his Poetry and Letters, and an Estimate of bis Genius and 
Talents, compared with those of his great Contemporaries. With Autographs, and a Portrait. 
By JAmzs Prior, Esq. The Second Edition, enlarged to 2 vols. by a Variety of Original 
Letters, Anecdotes, Papers, and other Additional Matter. 28s. boards. 


*,* A learned and distinguished Prelate of the Church of Ireland, thus writes respecting this 
work, 

“It is difficult to express the gratification | have received from this volume. It is quite in 
another style and spirit from that of the great mass of our modern biographical book-wrights. 
A juster praise [ cannot give it than this, that so far as the materials at the Author’s command 
allowed, the work is wor:hy ofits great subject. This, to you, will appear much—for you know 
I almostidolize Mr. Purke; but I speak deliberately. * ** * His (the writer’s) principles are ex- 
cellent; moderate without tameness; liberal without compromise. His style of composition 
chaste, easy, and simple—no effort at fine writing, vet often a glow of natural eloquence. Through. 
out there is a justness of view, and avein both of moral and political philosophy, which there 
ought to be in him who writes the life of a great philosophic Statesman.” 

“To Mr. Prior has been left the duty of placing the political charactcr of Burke in a true 
light, and of rescuing it from the many misrepresentations with which it has been loaded. Mr. 
Prior has not only corrected many errors and refuted many calumnies in the preceding Memoirs 
of Mr. Burke, but he hasalso collected many new facts which had been oinitted by other writers, 
and those facts of importance tothe right knowledge of Mr. Burke’s character. * * * [t isa well- 
written and accurate volume.** Mr, Prior, though somewhat, perhaps, too enthusiastic a bio- 
grapher, gives a good estimate of the moral, political, and literary character of Mr. Burke, which 
indeed it is dificult to praise too highly; and his memoir, which does justice to the memory of 
a great and much cahumniated statesman, is a valuable addition to our biography and literature. 
—Literary Chron, 12th and 19th June, 1824. 


. . = inmD 
THE HISTORICAL LIFE OF JOANNA, QUEEN OF NA- 
F) 
PLES, AND COUNTESS OF PROVENCE, with correlative Details of the Literature 
and Manners of Italy and Provence in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries. With 
Portraits, Vignettes, &c. 2 vols. Svo. 25s. boards, 

*,* In this very entertaining work will be found many interesting particulars of the poets 
Dante, Boccaccio, and Petrarch (the latter having been Domestic Chaplain to the Queen) : 
besides much curious matter relative to the Troubadours, and their Poetry. Edward the Black 
Prince and his Wars figure also in these volumes: forit was at that romantic period Joanna 
lived; indeed the Life of the Queen of Naples has all the charm of romance; she has often 
been compared to Mary Queen of Scots both as to character and misfortunes, and, like her, she 
was the most beautiful woman of her age. 


SKETCHES OF THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF NATHANIEL GREENE, Major General of the Armies of the United States, ia the 
War of the Revolution: compiled chiefly from Original Materials. By WittiAm Jounso 
of Charleston, South Carojina. In 2 vols. 4to. with Portrait, 31. 2s. boards, 
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LIFE OF THEOBALD WOLFE TONE, Founder of the 


United Irish Society, &c. written by Himself, and continued by his Son; with his Political 
Wiitings, and Fragments of his Diary; his Mission to France, with a complete Diary of his 
Negociations ; Narrative of his Trial, &c. Edited by his Son Witt1Am THEOBALD WOLFE 
Tone. In2vols. Svo. With a Portrait. 11. 14s. 


MEMOIR OF JOHN AIKIN, M.D. with a Selection of his 
Miscellaneous Pieces, Bivgraphical, Moral, and Critical, witha fine Portrait, by Engle- 
heart, By Lucy Arkin. In 2 vols. Svo. LL 4s. 

“©The Account of her excellent Father is drawn up with a taste which confers high honour 
upon her literary character.”—Gentleman’s Magazine. 


“The Life of such a person deserves to be studied; and it is here narrated at considerable 
extent by his accomplished daughter, whose distinguished success in her historical career is an 
ample pledge for sedulous information, conscientious fidelity, and neatness of compilation on the 
present occasion, so interesting to her feelings, and so adapted to her own knowledge.”— 
Monthly Review. 


a 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM COWPER, Esq. By 


Wituram Haytey. A new Edition. In 3 vols, Svo. with a new Portrait, 1]. lls. 6d. 


THE BRITISH PLUTARCH,;; containing the Lives of the most 
Eminent Divines, Patriots, Statesmen, Warriors, Philosophers, Poets, and Artists of Great 
Britain and Ireland, from the Accession of Henry VIII. to the present Time. A new Edition 
re-arranged and enriched with several additional Lives. By the Venerable Archdeacon 
Wrascuam, F.RS. Io 6 large vols. Svo, 31. 12s. boards. 


*,* Besides presenting at least oae distinguished example, and frequently several, in nearly 
every respec‘able division of society, this collection of one hundred Lives exhibits an almost con- 
tinuous view of the English annals from the rudiments of the Reformation under Henry VUL. to 
theconclusion ofthe last century. 





TRAVELS; TOPOGRAPHY. 
TRAVELS IN CHILE AND LA PLATA, including Accounts 


respecting the Geography, Geology, Statistics, Government, Finances, Agriculture, Commerce, 
Manners and Customs, and the Mining Operations in Chile, collected during a Residence of 
several Years in those Countries, Ilustrated by Original Maps, Views, &c. By Joun 
Miers. In 2 large vols. Svo. 21. boards, 


Contents: Chaps. 1 and 2, London to Buenos Ayres, and Barranquitos.—3. Mendoza to Villa 
Vicencio.—4. Arreco to Barranqui‘os.— 5, Observations on the Country between Buenos Avres 
and Mendoza.—6 and 7. Mendoza to Valparaiso.— 8, 9, 10, and 11. Chile described.—]2. Indian 
Chile.—13, 4, and 15. Political History of Chile from the Revolution in 1810 to the present 
Time.—i6. Government of Chile.—17. Finance.—13. Religion, Morals, Manners, Customs.— 
19. Trade, Conmerce, Manufactures, Weights aud Measures.—20. Agricul:ure, Tenures.—2] and 
22. Mines, Mining.—23, The Indians. ; é cat 


Maps, Views, &c.—1. Map of the Country between Rio de ia Plata and the Pacific Ocean, 
2. Mode of conducting Traffic by Carts between Mendoza and Buenos Avres.—3. Method of 
throwing the Lasso and the Bolas.—4. Villa Vicencio.—5. Cerro de los Penitentes.—6. The 
Inca’s Bridge and Hot Mineral Sprinzs in the Cordillera.—7. Salto del Soldaio &c. in the Cor- 
dillera.—8. Puente de Cimbria.—9. Map of Chile, including Indian Chile.—10. Map of a Portion 
of Chile, with the mountainous Ranges between Mendoza and Valparaiso.—ll. The Great 
Square of Santiago.—12, Plan of Valparaiso.—13. Plan of the Harbour of Valdivia, &c. &c. 








COLOMBIA ; its Present State in respect of Climate, Soil, Pro- 
duactions, Population, Government, Commerce, Revenue, Manufactures, Arts, Literature, 
Manners, Education, and Inducements to Emigration: with an original Map: and Itinera- 
ties, partly from Spanish Surveys, partly from Actual Observation. By CoLoneL FRANcis 
Hatt, Hydrographer in the Service of Colombia, author of “ Letters from France,” and of a 
* four in British Nerth America, and the United States.” Second Edition, Svo, 7s, 
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EXCURSION THROUGH THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA in 1822 and 1823. By an Exeutsuman. With a Map, &c. 8vo. 16s. 

“ This is a publication from which those who take as much interest in North America and its 
affairs as most Englishmen cannot but think they merit, will derive considerable satisfaction and 
enter'ainment. Theextensive and liberal views taken by this work of the general condition of 
the country it examines and describes,—of its politics and legislation, its external and internal 
relations, its principles and habits, its soil and aspect, its fertility and productions, will be found 
to throw every requisite light on these important subjects, and to well repay the perusal.”— 
Monthly Magazine, 


A FEW PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR PERSONS INTEND- 
ING TO PROCEED AS SETTLERS TC UPPER CANADA, IN NORTH AME- 
RICA; pointing out the Best and Cheapest Method of Travelling from Quebec to Montreals 
and from thence to Kingston and York.—The Method of obtaining Lands in the most eligible 
Districts.— What Property various Descriptions of Emigrants should possess on their Arrival 
in America.—Advice to Farmers, Tradesmen, Mechanics, &ce——A Description of the Pro 
vince, its Productions, &c. &c.—With a Journal of the Author’s Voyage across the Atlantic. 
With a Map. By an Encuisn Farmer, settled in Upper Canada. In 12mo. 3s, 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE BRITISH SETTLEMENT OF 
HONDURAS; being a Brief View of its Commercial and Agricultural Resources, Soil, 
Climate, Natural History, &c. To which are added, Sketches of the Manners and Customs 
of the Mosquito Indians, preceded by the Journal of a Voyage to the Mosquito Shore. With 
a Map. By Cart. Hexperson, 5th West India Regiment. Crown Svo. 73. 


OBSERVATIONS ON A JOURNEY THROUGH SPAIN 
AND ITALY TO NAPLES, AND THENCE TO SMYRNA AND CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE; comprising a Description of the Principal Places in that Route, and Re- 
marks on the present Natural and Political State of those Countries. To which is prefixed, 
Tue Seanisu Post Guink, with a Map, exhibiting the Post Roads throughout the Peninsula, 
By Rogpert SemptE. Second Edition. In 2 yols. post Svo. 12s, boards. 


A SECOND JOURNEY IN SPAIN, FROM LISBON, 
THROUGH THE WESTERN SKIRTS OF THE SIERRA MORRENA, TO SEVILLE, 
CORDOVA, GRANADA, MALAGA, AND GIBRALTAR; AND THENCE TO TE- 
TUAN AND TANGIERS. With Plates, illustrative of the Costume and Manners of 
the Inhabitants of Several of the Spanish Provinces. By the Same, In one vol, crown 
8vo. 8s. boards. 


SKETCHES OF 'THE PRESENT STATE OF CARACCAS ; 


including a Journey from Caraecas through La Victoria and Valencia to Puerto Cabello. By 
the Same. In crown Svyo._ 6s. boards. 


SKETCHES OF HISTORY, POLITICS, AND MANNERS 
IN DUBLIN AND THE NORTH OF IRELAND in 1510. By JOHN GAMBLE, 
Esq. A new Edition with Additions, handsomely printed in post 8vo, 10s. 


*,* This work, the interest of which cannot be destroyed by time, the author has at last 
yielded to the wishes of his friends and the demands of the public by revising for a new 
edition. : 


A GUIDE TO THE COUNTY OF WICKLOW; illustrated 
by Five highly-finished Engravings from Drawings, by Georce Patrik, and a large Map of 
the County, from an Original Survey. By G. N. Wricut, Professor of Antiquities, Roy. 
Hib. Acad. The Second Edition enlarged, in royal 1Smo. 7s. boards.—The MAP separate 
ina Case. 3s, 


A GUIDE TO THE GIANT’S CAUSEWAY AND NORTH- 
EAST COAST OF ANTRIM, with Views and Maps. By the same Author. Royal 18mo. 
6s, boards, 
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A GUIDE TO THE LAKES OF KILLARNEY, with Views, 
&c, By the same Author. Royal 18mo. 6s. boards. 


N.B. A few copies may be had of the Three Guides on large paper, in 1 vol. 8vo. with India 
Proofs, 11. 1Us. 


AN HISTORICAL GUIDE TO THE CITY OF DUBLIN; 


the Second Edition, with Additional Articles; also an Itinerary, and various useful Informa- 
tion for Tourists and Strangers. In royal 18mo. illustrated with 14 elegant Views from 
Drawings by Petrig, and a large Plan of the City. By the same Author. 9s. boards. 
The PLAN separate in a case. 3s, 

*,* The Itinerary contains the Roads from London to Liverpool, Holyhead, and Bristol, 
with accounts of those places, and full information respecting all the Packets that sail from 
them to Ireland; also the Roads from Dublin to Belfast, Cork, &c. 

N.B. A few fine copies may be had of the first edition of this work on large Paper, and fine 
India Proofs, 30s. boards, 


LETTERS ON THE SCENERY OF WALES; including a 
Series of Subjects for the Pencil, with theic Stations determined on a general Principle, and 
Instructions to Pedestrian Tourists. By the Rev. R. H. Newe ct, B.D. Author of Remarks 

on Goldsmith. Royal Svo. with Plates, 15s, boards. 


“ The work is embellished with several etchings and aqua-tinta engravings of Welsh 
scenery from the pencil of the reverend author; and of these we are justified in saying, that they 
appear to have been selected with judgment and executed w'th no mean skill. The views are 20 
in number, and embrace some of the most romantic objects in both divisions of the principality, 
but more particularly in South Wales.—These Letters ou the Scenery of Wales may safely be 
recommended as a companion at once useful and entertaining in rambles amidst the wilds and 
mountains of Cambria: and to this we may add, that the novelty of the plan ought to be re- 

- ceived as an additional passport to public favour.”—Cambro-Briton, Dec. 1821, 





CAMBRIAN EXCURSION: intended to inculcate a Taste for 


the Beautics of Nature. With a handsome Frontispiece. By Louis’ WEsTON. 2s. 6d. 


EDWARD AND ALFRED'S TOUR IN FRANCE AND 


SWITZERLAND, for Youth. In 2 yols, 1S8mo. 5s. half bound. 


SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON; or, Adventures of a Father and 


Mother, and Four Sons in a Desert Island; being a Practical I!lustration of the First 
Principles of Mechanics, Natural Philosophy, Natural History, and all those Branches of 
Science which most immediately apply to the Business of Life. Sixth Edition, adorned with 
fine Wood Engravings, and a Map of the Island, sketched by Fritz, the eldest Sou. 7s. 6d. 
handsomely half bouud. 


HELME'’S (Mrs.) CORTEZ; or, the Conquest of Mexico; as 
related by a Father to his Children, and designed for the Instruction of Youth. A new 
Edition, with a Map, 5s. 6d. half bound. 


HELME’S COLUMBUS; or, the Discovery of America. A 


new Edition, with a Map, 12mo. 5s. 6d. half bound. 


HELME'S PIZARRO ; or, the Conquest of Peru. A new Edition, 
witha Map, 12mo. 5s. 6d. half bound, 


*,* The above three works give a faithful and interesting account of the discoveries and 
first settlement made in the New World, in familiar and entertaining language, intermixed with 
much useful information. ; ; 
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LEIGH’S TRAVELLING BOOKS. 


PLANTA’S NEW PICTURE OF 
PARIS.  Itlustrated by Maps, Plans, and 
Views. A new Edition, enlarged, 9s, very 
neatly bound. 

THE SAME WORK, with Cos- 
tumes of the People. 12s. ditto. 

PLANTA’S GAZETTEER OF 
FRANCE, | 5s. ditto. 

POST ROADS OF EUROPE, pub- 
lished by Authority. §s. 


REICHARD’S ITINERARY OF 
FRANCE AND BELGIUM. $s. bound. 


REICHARD’S ITALY. 10s. 6d. bd. 
REICHARD’S GERMANY. New 


Edition. 12s. bound. 

REICHARD’S SPAIN AND POR. 
TEGAL. 7s. bound. 

REICHARD’S DENMARK, SWE. 
DEN, NORWAY, AND RUSSIA. Zs. 
bound, 

ROMBERG’S NEW PICTURE OF 
BRUSSELS. 8s, bound. 

SCHREIBER’S TRAVELLER’S 
GUIDE DOWN THE RHINE. Witha 
Map. 8s. bound, 

LEIGH’S NEW PICTURE OF 


LONDON. With upwards of 100 Views, 
Plans, &c, 9s. bound. 











LEIGH’S LONDON, with Costumes. 
12s. bound. 


| LEIGH’S LONDON, with ROW- 


LANDSON’S SKETCHES. 15s. 


LEIGH’S LONDON, with PLAN 
AND MAP. 6s. 

LEIGH’S PICTURE OF LON- 
DON, in French. 6s. sewed. 

VASIS’S NEW PICTURE OF 
ROME. 12s. bound. 

VASIS'S NEW PICTURE OF 
NAPLES. 10s. Gd. bound, 

VISCONTI’S CATALOGUE OF 
THE LOUVRE. 4s. boards. 

BOYCE’S BELGIAN TRAVEL- 
LER. With a Map. 83. bound. 

BLAGDON’S FRENCH INTER- 
PRETER. 6s. 6d. half bound. 

GENLIS’ MANUEL DU VOYA- 
GEUR, in Three Languages. 6s. 6d. half 
bound. 

GENLIS’ MANUEL DU VOYA- 
GEUR, in 6 Languages: Englisb, French, 
Italian, German, Spanish, Portuguese. 
9s. Gd. half bound, 

EBEL’S TRAVELLER’S GUIDE 
IN SWITZERLAND, bound; and Atias, 
half bound, 16s. 





ATLASES, CHARTS, CHRONOLOGICAL 
TABLES, &c. 
OSTELL’S NEW GENERAL ATLAS, including Maps of 


Canaan or Judea, Ancient Greece, and the Roman Empire. 


A new Edition, on au entirely 


new Set of Plates, engraved on an enlarged Scale, and corrected from the latest and best 
Authorities; including the Discoveries of Denman and Clappertou, Captain Parry, &c. Con- 
taining Thirty Maps, in royal 4to. coloured Outlines, 18s. ha!{-bound ; or with the Maps full 


coloured, 11. Is. 


N.B. The same Work on a fine Imperial drawing paper, full coloured and handsomely bound 


for the Library Table, 11. 7s. 


RUSSELL’S NEW ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


Finely engraved on 25 Plates, with coloared Outlines. S8yo-. 12s. neatly half-bound. 
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THE BIBLE ATLAS; or, Sacred Geography Delineated, in a 
complete Series of Scriptural Maps, drawn from the latest and best Authorities, and engraved 
by RicnArp Parmer. On 26 sinall 4to Plates, 16s. coloured, or 12s. plain, neatly hf.-bd. 


A NEW MAP OF PALESTINE, (compiled from Original 
Sources,) with the adjacent Countries; showing their Ancient and present Political Divisions, 
&c. and the Routes of various Travellers. By Ricuarp Parmer. Size 38 inches by 25. 


THOMSON’S NEW GENERAL ATLAS; containing 80 Maps, 
full coloure:l, size 24 inches by 20, on imperial folio, engraved by the first Artists, from 
Drawings made on purpose; also, a Memoir of the Progress of Geography; a Chapter on 
Physical Geography; a View of the Comparative Heights of Mountains and Lengths of 
Rivers; and a consulting Index. Strongly half-bound in Russia leather, 111. 11s. 

*,* This work is always kept up to the latest discoveries; and the present edition has two 
additional maps, including New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land; also the Discoveries of 
Captains Ross, Franklin and Parry, to the latest period. 

THOMSON’S COUNTY ATLAS OF SCOTLAND, on a very 
large size, and replete with the most interesting local information. Nos. 1 to 12 are pub- 
lished, at 10s. 6d. each. 


AN HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL ATLAS ; or, 
Charts of Sacred and Profane History and Biography, for the Use of Schools and Students in 
History, from the Creation of the World to the Birth of Christ. By Joun Bruce, Author 
of an Introduction to Geography and Astronomy. In small folio, the Charts beautifully 
engraved by Barnirr, and printed on drawing paper, handsomely bound and lettered. 
Price 16s. 

*,* The cbject of this “ Historical and Biographical Atlas” is, to supply the student in 
history with a similar advantage to what the student in geography possesses in geographical 
maps. The dificulty of giving a connected view of the history of different nations is well 
known; but, by a combination of historical and biographical charts, this is here attempted to 
be done in asimp'e aud efficacious manner. The History of the Old Testament, according to 
the chronology of Archbishop Usher, is adupted as the basis of the work. To this has been 
adapted the histories of ancient states and empires. The biographical part is connected with 
the historical, and also the miscelianeous events, discoveries in arts and literature, &c. 


A SUMMARY OF ANCIENT HISTORY AND BIOGRA- 


PHY has been prepared as a Companion tothe AtiAs; with Questions for Examination ia 
each Portion of History. In 8vo., Price 3s. 6d. canvas boards, 


A COMPENDIOUS VIEW OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY 
AND LITERATURE, in a Series of Tables, from the German of Prorressor Erepow 3 
with an appended Table of Painters, from the French Notes of Sin Matruew VAN Brer. 
By Masoz Bett. Second Edition, enlarged and improved, royal folio, 11. 10s. handsomely 
aud strongly half-bound. 

*,* The CHART OF PAINTERS, arranged according to Schools and Ages, nay be had sepa- 
rately, 12s. coloured and framed, or 7s. 6d. in the sheet, plain. 

PRIESTLEY’S (Dr.) CHART OF HISTORY; containing a 
View of the principal Revolutions of Empires that have taken place in the World. The 
Fifteenth Edition, corrected and brought down to the Close of the Eighteenth Century; with 
a Description, 10s, 60.3 or on canvas and rollers, 16s. 


PRIESTLEY’S (Dr.) CHART OF BIOGRAPHY. A New 
Edition, hrought down to the Close of the Eighteenth Century; with a Description. 10s. Gd. 
or on canvass and rollers, 168. 


GUY’S CHART OF GENERAL HISTORY, Ancient and 
Modern; on a large sheet of Columbier drawing paper. The Third Edition, corrected, 7s. 
coloured ; om canvass and rollers, 10s. 6d.3 and varnished, 14s. 


*,* A Chart of this kind will greatly facilitate the student's progress, and give him clearer 
a of the rise, duration, and fall of each kingdom and empire, than the bare perusal of many 
volumes, 
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TABLES OF COMPARATIVE CHRONOLOGY, exhibiting 
the Dates of the principal Events which took place from the Flood to the Fall of the Roman 
Empire, designed to give Young Persons correct Information respecting the Progress of 
Human Society. By A. Piqvot, Esq. In twelve engraved Charts, and with a fine Vignette 
Title. Imperial 4to. 12s. boards. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL SYNOPSIS OF THE WORLD, AND 
TOPOGRAPHICAL VIEW OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND; exhibiting the 
Extent and grand Divisions of the World, with other important [nformation. By T. OLIVER. 
On a sheet of Columbier paper, 7s. coloured in divisions; on canvass and roller, 10s, 6d. 
and varnished, 14s. 


WILKINSON’S GEOGRAPHY EPITOMISED; exemplifying 


all the Terms used in Geography, including the Lines in Use on the Sphere, Is large Ato., 
18 Copper-plates, 12s. boards; or coloured, 15s. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM HOGARTH, from the Original 


Plates, restored by JAmzs Heatn, Esq. R.A., with the Addition of many Subjects not before 
collected, To which are prefixed, a Biographical Essay on the Genius and Productions of 
Hogarth, aud Explanations of the Subjects of the Plates, by Joun Nicnots, Esq. F.S.A. 
In imperial folio, 301. in numbers, or 311. 10s. handsomely half-boand in Russia, 

*,* In addition to this valuable collection, late the property of Messrs. Boydell, fac-similies 
have been engraved of several curious plates. not now to be found, and perhaps no longer in 
existence; and, further, to eurich the work, the publishers bave parchased many very interest- 
ing and valuable plates; thus adding twenty-eight subjects to what constituted the col!ection 
of Messrs. Boydell. 


TYPOGRAPHIA: an Historical Sketch of the Origin and Pro- 
gress of the Art of Printing; with Practical Directions for conducting every Department in 
an Office: also, a Description of Stereotype and Lithegraphy. By T. C. Hansarp. In a 
very large vol, royal Syo. 3l. 38. extra boards. 

*,* The work is illustrated by numerous Enyravings of Presses, Machines, and various in- 
struments and utensils employed in Letter-press printing, Stereotype, and Lithography; aud it 
is embellished by some curious and beautiful Portraits, as well as by other Engravings interest- 
ing both to the Antiquarian and the Printer, 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WINES. By 
ALEXANDER HENDERSON, M.D. &c. Elegantly printed in 4to. with Embellishments from 
the Antique, 21. 2s. 

*,* A few copies are printed with the Vignettes on India Paper, 31. 3s. 


Cet Ouvrage a obtenu beaucoup de succes, et il le meritait."— Rerue Encyclopedique. 


GENERAL ZOOLOGY; or, Systematic Natural History, com 
menced by the late GkorcE Suiw, M.D. F.R.S., and continued by James F. STEPHENS, 
F.L.S. With Plates from the best Authorities, and most select Specimens, engraved by 
Mrs. GrirFitn. In two Parts, Vol. 14. 21, 12s. 6d. boards, or royal paper, 31. 16s, 

*,* This volume, which comprises a General Index, thus completes the work, Any volumes 
wanted to perfect sets should be immediately procured, 
A few complete sets may stil] be had, 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE PLAYS OF SHAKSPEARE, exhi- 
bited in a Series of Outline Plates, illustrative of the Story of each Play, drawn and engraved 
by Frank Howarp. Accompanied by Quotations and Descriptions. 12s. each Number, 
Syo. size, or India Proofs in 4to. 21s. 

_ *e* It is expected that the 26 Plays may be compressed in 301 ers, one of which is pub- 

liched every two mouths. The following have already appeared: NO. 1. Tempest, 20 Plates.— 

No. If. Macbeth, 20 Plates.—No. III, As You Like It, 20 Plates.—No. LV. Midsummer Night’s 

Dream, 18 Plates. 


BELL'S (H.N. Esq. late of the Inner Temple) HUNTINGDON 
PEERAGE; comprising a detailed Account of the Evidence and Proceedings connected 
with the Restoration of the Earldom. 4to. Second Edition, With superb Fortraits by the 
elder WARREN. 2l, 2s. boards. 


AN ESSAY ON SEPULCHRES; or, a Proposal for erecting 
some Memorial of the illustrious Dead, in all Ages, on the Spot where their Remains haye 


been interred. By WittiaAm Gopwin. 12mg, 4s. 


NAVAL BATTLES, from 1744 to the Peace of 1814: critically 
Reviewed and Illustrated. By Crarves Exins, Rear-Admirzal, C.B. KLXW.N. With 79 


Plates, and numerous Diagrains, 4te. 3]. 3s. 


A TREATISE ON STAY-SAILS, for the purpose of Intercept- 
ing Wind between the Square-Sails of Ships and other Square-rigged Vessels, mathematically 
demonstrating the Defects of those now in Use, and the eminent Superiority of the Improved 
Patent Stay-Sails, recently invented by Captain Sir Henry Heathcote, R N., illustrated by 
suitable Diagrams, and two Plates of Ships, one representing a Frigate close-hauled, carrying 
all the old Stay-Sails the other a Royal Yacht ia the same position, carrying all the Patent 
Stay-Sails, &ce To which are added, some Remarks on the proportioning the Jibs, &c. as 
exhibited in the Plate of the Royal Yacht; and submitted (together with the Patent Stay- 
Sails) to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. Ia royal Syo. 9s. boards, 


AN ESSAY on the good Effects which may be derived in the Bri- 
tish West Indies, in consequence of the Abolition of the African Slave Trade: ineluding an 


Inquiry into the present Losular Policy of those Coloaies. By SterHEN GatsForp, Esq. In 


8vo. Ts. 


COWPER’S LETTERS TO HIS FRIENDS; including all 
those given in Hayley’s Life. The whole revised by his Kinsman, J. Jounsoy, LL.D. A new 
Edition, in three vols. royal 18mo. fine Vignettes, 21s. boards. 


*,* The Same Work, in one vol. uniform with Walker's Classics, 7s. boards. 


A COURSE OF LECTURES ON DRAMATIC LITERA- 


TURE. Translated from the German of A. W. Scutecere By Joun Brack, Esq. In 


two vols. Svo. 11. 4s. boards. 


“ This work contains a critical and historical account of the Ancient and Modern Drama, 
the Greek, the Latin, the Italian, the French, the Spanish, the German, and the English. The 
view which the author has taken of the standard Productions, whether tragic or comic, in these 
different languages, is in general ingenious and just; and his speculative reasonings on the 
principles of taste, are often as satisfactory as they are profound.”—Edinburgh Review. 


LETTERS ON THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF 


EDUCATION. By Evizaneta Hamitton, Author of ‘ Memoirs of Modern Philosophers,” 
© Cottagers of Glenburnie, &c. The Seventh Edition, in 2 vols. 12mo. 12s, boards. 
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NOVELS, TALES, POEMS, &c. 
TALES. By Manta Epceworrtnu. Elegantly printed, in 14 vols. 


foolscap, 41. 4s, 
*,* This Edition of Miss Edgeworth’s Works comprises Castle Rackrent, Irish Bulls. Letters 
for Literary Ladies, Leonora, the Modern ‘Griselda, Belinda, the Popular ‘Tales, Tales of 
Fashionable Life, Comic Dramas, Patronage, Harrington and Ormond. 


THE FOLLOWING POPULAR WORKS 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
1. MORAL TALES. 2 vols, fools- | 12. LETTERS FOR LITERARY 


cap 8vo. 10s. boards. LADIES. 12mo. 4s. boards. 


» PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 


3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. boards. 


14. EARLY LESSONS. 4 vols. 
18mo. 11s. half bound. 


*,* This Edition is uniform with her 1 
Works. 


2. POPULAR TALES. 3 vols. 


foolscap, 12s. boards. 


Se 


ow 


. FASHIONABLE TALES. 6 | 15, ROSAMOND;; being a Sequel to 


vols. 12mo. 11. 19s. boards. the Story of Rosamond in the Earty 


4. HARRINGTON AND OR- Lessons. 2 vols. 5s. half bound. 
MOND. 3 vols. 12mo. 21s. bds. 16, FRANK; a Sequel to Frank in 
5. BELINDA. 3vols. 15s. bds. the Eanty Lessons. 3 vols, 9s. hf-bd. 


17. HARRY AND LUCY con. 
cluded. 4 vols. 12ma. 17s. half bd. 

18. PARENT’S ASSISTANT. 6 
vols. 18mo. ha!f-bound, 12s. 


19. LITTLE PLAYS FOR CHIL. 


DREN; forming a Seventh Volume to 


6. LEONORA. 2 vols. 10s. bds. 
7. MODERN GRISELDA. 12mo. 


As. boards. 
CASTLE RACKRENT. Fcap. 


4s, boards. 


ge 


9, ESSAY ON IRISH BULLS. the above. Just published. 3s. 60, 
5s. boards. half bound. 

10. COMIC DRAMAS, 12mo. 7s. 20. POETRY EXPLAINED FOR 
boards. YOUNG PERSONS. 2s. 6d. hf-ba. 

1l. PATRONAGE. 4 vols. 12mo. | 21. READINGS IN POETRY. 3s. 
28s. boards. half- bound. 





FATAL ERRORS AND FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS: illus- 


’ trated ina Series of Narratives and Essays. In a handsome vol. copy Syo. 9s. 


CONTENTS.—The Book; the Young Clergyman; Sketches, by Sir Thomas Overbury; De !a 
Poer; on the Divine Agency in the Establishment of the Christian Religion; Principle; the, 
Sabbath;. the Divorcée; the Vesial ; Ministerial Duties; Caroline. : 

“The best story in the collection is the Young Clergyman, relating the history of a male (0« 
quet or masculine jilt, which is told with great simplicity and feeling. hese qualities likewise 
distinguish the t@ es of the Divorcée andjCaroline. A few extracts from various authors are 
added; amongst the best of which, are Sketches selected and Modernised from Sir T. Overbury’s 
Characters, a quaint but very agrecable volume.”—Mon. Rev, 

* We are sure there is not one of our readers who will not thank us for introducing to them 
this delectable Jittle volume, which, top principally written in prose, is as impassioned as 
the verse of Byron, but ‘ pure as ice, and chaste as drifted snow.’ Rarely, indeed, have we seen 
morality arrayed in a garb so rich, or religion enforced with so much force and eloquence as in 
this work, while vice is rendered more striking by the contrast,”—Luit, Chronicle. 
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CHARLTON;; or, Scenes in the North of Ireland. By Jonn 
Gamstr, Author of ‘Irish Sketches, Sarsfield, &c, 3 vols. 12mo, 18s. boards. 


“To develope Irish customs, feelings, and events, the author has commenced with Chariton, 
a series of (intended) tales. Judging from his first effort, we are inclined to say ‘go on.’ 
Several of the scenes are laughable; and, upon the whole, Charlton is an amusing performance.” 
—Univ. Rev. No.1. 


THE FRIEND; a Series of Essays to aid in the Formation of 
Fixed Principles in Politics, Morals, and Religion. With Literary Amusements interspersed. 
By S. T. Coteripce, Esq. A new Edition, in 3 vols. small 8vo. 11. Lis. 6d. boards, 


COLERIDGE’S LAY SERMON. 8vo. 5s. 
COLERIDGE’S STATESMAN’S MANUAL; another Lay 


Sermon. Svo. 4s. 
COLERIDGE’S ZAPOLYA; a Christmas Tale. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
BLOSSOMS OF ANECDOTE AND WIT; or, Mirth for the 


Parlour. A handsomely-printed volume, with a beautiful Frontispiece, Foolscap. 7s. bids, 


THE ENCYCLOPCEDIA OF WIT; containing 1595 Jests, 
Bon-mots, &c. from every Author of Celebrity. With a Vignette. A new Edition, greatly 
enlarged. 6s. boards. 


SMILES FOR ALL SEASONS; or, Mirth for Midsummer» 
Mertiment for Michaelmas, Cheerfulness for Christmas, Laughter for Lady-day ; forming a 
Collection of Parlour Poetry, and Drawing-Room Drollery, suitable for all Seasons, and 
supplying Smiles for Summer, Amusement for Autumn, Wit for Winter, Sprightliness for 
Spring. Foolscap §vo. Second Edition, 6s. 


STEVENS’ LECTURE ON HEADS. With Additions, by 
Piton, as delivered by CuaArtes LEE Lewis. To which is added an Essay on Satire. 
With 47 Humorous Cuts, designed by Tuursion. A new Edition, foolscap Svo, 3s. 6d, bids. 


POEMS, BY BERNARD BARTON. With many Additional 


Poems. Fourth Edition. In foolscap 8vo. 7s. Gd. boards. 


POETIC VIGILS. By the Same. Foolscap 8vo. 8s. boards. 
IDWAL; a Poem, in Three Cantos, With Notes. Svo. 8s. boards. 
A MIDSUMMER DAY’S DREAM. By Epwin Aruerstonr. 


Ornamented with tine Plates, Engraved by G. Cooker, from Paintings by the celebrated Mr. 
Martin. Foolscap §vo. 8s. boards. 


THE LAST DAYS OF HERCULANEUM; and ABRA- 


DATES AND PANTHEA. By the Same. Foolscap Svo. 5s. boards. 


THE VALE OF SLAUGHDEN;; a Poen, in Five Cantos. By 


JAmMEs Birp, Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 


“ Sostriking indeed have been the passages which I have adduced; so abundantly do they 
carry On their surface the very form and pressure of superior powers; so much of taste and 
feeling, life aud character, pervades their whole texture and composition, and so sustained is 
the impression of the incidents throughout, by the beauty and spirited harmony of the versifica- 
tion, that no person,! am persuaded, can withdraw from the perusal of the Vale of Slaugh- 
den, without a wish to see such encouragement bestowed as may lead to further productions 
from the same source,”=-Drake’s Winter Nights, No, 18, 
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SACRED SPECIMENS selected from the early English Poets. 


With Prefatory Verses. By the Rev. Joun Mitvorp. Foolscap. 8s, 6d. boards. 


COWPER’S TRANSLATION OF THE ILIAD AND 
ODYSSEY OF HOMER into English Blank Verse. With Notes. In 2 pocket volumes, 
to correspond with Walker’s Classics. The Fifth Edition. 11s. boards. 


POEMS, THE EARLY PRODUCTIONS OF WILLIAM 


COWPER. With Anecdotes of the Poet, selected from Letters of Lady Hesketh, written 
during her residence at Olney. Now first published from the Originals, in the Possession of 
James Croft. Foolscap. 3s. 6d. boards. 


THE FARMER’S BOY. By Roserr Btoomrietp. With 
Plates exquisitely engraved from a Series of beautiful Designs by WEsTALL. Very elegantly 
printed in foolscap. 6s. 6d. boards. 


_ %4* This edition is by far the most beautiful that has ever appeared of any of the works of this 
interesting author, 


BLOOMFIELD'S RURAL TALES. Foolscap. 4s. boards. 

BLOOMFIELD’S WILD FLOWERS. Foolscap. 4s. 6d. bds. 
BLOOMFIELD’S BANKS OF THE WYE. Foolscap. 4s. bds. 
BLOOMFIELD’S MAY DAY WITH THE MUSES. Fools- 


cap. 4s. boards. 


BLOOMFIELD’S HAZLEWOOD HALL. Foolscap. 3s. bds. 
BLOOMFIELD’S WORKS. Complete in 3 vols. 18mo. 192s. bds. 
POEMS FOR YOUTH. Bya Famity Circe. 2 vols. Fools- 


cap Svo. ‘7s. boards, 


? 
POEMS. By one of the Authors of * Poems for Youth, by a 
Family Circle.” Second Edition, foolscap Svo. 3s. 6d, boards, 
** Many of our readers, we conclude, will recollect the first volume of tl iti 
Many ulers, P 1 : : rese poems; an 5 
now very generally known that the authors of this pleasing little collection of Vocmeis Faun 
are to be found in the family of the learned and excellent historian of Lorenzo de’ Medici. They 
breathe. as we might expect, an amiable spirit of kindness and benevolence, and are svileatis 
the production of pure taste and cultivated intellect..—Mon. Review, ei 4 


BAYLEY’S (Tuos.) ROUGH SCETCHES OF BATH, and 


other Poems. With Additions. Foolscap. 4s. 6d. boards, 


BAYLEY’S PARLIAMENTARY LETTERS, and other Poems, 


Second Edition, Foolscap. 4s 6d. boards. 


SPECIMENS OF THE CLASSIC POETS. Translated by 


Cuartes ABRANAM Exton, Esq. Handsomely pristed. In 3 vols, $yo. 11. 16s. boards 


THE REMAINS OF HESIOD THE ASCRAEAN, INCLUD- 


ING THE SHIELD OF HERCULES. Translated by the same Author. Syo. 12s. boards 


POEMS. By C. A. Evroy, Esq. Foolscap Svo. 5s. boards. 
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THE BROTHERS, a Monody; and other Poems, By the same. 


Foolscap 8vo. 4s. 


BUTLER’S HUDIBRAS. With new Notes, selected from Grey, 
and other Authors. To which is added, a Life of Butler, and a Discourse on the Civil 
Wars. With Vignettes and Plates. In 2 vols. Z4mo. 9s. boards, 


THE SATIRES GF BOILEAU TRANSLATED. With some 


Acconnt of that Poet’s Life and Writings. In 8vo. ‘7s. Gd. boards. 


TOMKINS’ (T. E.) POEMS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS ; 
selected to enforce the Practice of Virtue, and to comprise, in one volume, the Beauties of 
English Poetry. A new Edition; with many Additional Poems from modern Authors 5 
and a fine Steel Plate Frontispiece, from a Drawing by Harvey. Ina neat Pocket Volume, 
3s. bound. 





RURAL ECONOMY, BOTANY, &c. 
CLATER’S EVERY MAN HIS OWN FARRIER. With an 


Appendix, or Veterinary Pharmacop@ia. Twenty-fourth Edition, greatly improved; and 
now first added, a Practical Treatise on the most prevaleat Diseases of Dogs. With a fine 
Head of the Author. In Svyo, 9s. extra boards. 

*,* The unexampled sale of this work is the best proof of its practical utility. 


CLATER’S EVERY MAN HIS OWN CATTLE DOCTOR. 
Containing the Causes, Symptoms, and Treatmeut of all the Diseases incident to Oxen, 
Cows, and Sheep. The Sixth Edition, much improved, and now first added, a Suort 
TREATISE ON THE ANATOMY AND PuysioLoGy or NEAT CATTLE. 8vo, 9s. boards. 


LAWRENCE ON THE STRUCTURE AND ANIMAL 
ECONOMY OF THE HORSE. A new Edition, royal 8vo. numerous Plates. Price 


one guinea, in boards. 


WHITE’S FARRIERY, VOL. I. A COMPENDIUM OF THE 
VETERINARY ART, containing Plain and Concise Rules for the Treatment of all the 
Disoiders and Accidents to which the Horse is liable; with Observations on Grooming 
Feeding, Exercise, and the Construction of Stables. Also a brief Description of the Struc- 
ture, Economy, and Diseases of the Horse’s Foot; with the Principles and Practice of Shoe- 
ing. The Fourteenth Edition, illustrated by 23 Plates, 12mo. 8s, boards. 

Vol. If. Contains the Materia Medica and Pharmacop@ia. Fourth Edition, 6s, 

Vol. II!. Contains Observations on the Structure, Economy, and Diseases of the Digestive 
Organs of the Horse, and other Disor¢ers resulting from them, With Practical Observations on 
the Treatment and Prevention of Lameness. Sixth Edition, 6s. 

Vol. IV. A COMPENDIUM OF CATTLE MEDICINES or, Practical Observations on 
the Disorders of Cattle and other Domestic Animals, except the Horse. With a Series of 
Essays on the Structure, Economy, and Diseases of Horned Cattle and Sheep, as communicated 
to the Bath and West of England Society. Fourth Edition, 6s. 


DICKSON’S GRAMMAR OF THE FIRST PRINCIPLES 
OF AGRICULTURE; intended chiefly for the Use of Young Persons as a Branch of 
Liberal Education, Mlustrated by Eleven Engravings, 5s. bound. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. By Wittram 


BiAnp, Jun. In 12mo. 4s, 6d. boards, 
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THE COMPLETE GRAZIER;; or, Farmer and Cattle-dealer’s 
Assistant ; comprehending Treatises in every Department of Knowledge useful to the Agri- 
culturist. The Fourth Edition, with numerous Plates of Cattle, Farming Implements , 
Pians of Farm-houses, &c. Svo. 148. boards, 


ELKINGTON’S SYSTEM OF DRAINING LANDS (for the 
Discovery of which 10001. was bestowed by Parliament), with many Plates. Second 
Edition, Svo, 12s. boards. 


ABERCROMBIE’S GARDENER’S POCKET JOURNAL, 
in a concise monthly Display of all the general Work throughout the Year. Seventeenth 
Edition, completely revised and improved by an eminent Botanist, with, now added, a general 
List of Plants, Shrubs, Fruit and Forest. Trees, Flowers, &c. Price ouly 2s, sewed. 


A TREATISE ON THE IMPROVED CULTURE OF THE 
STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY, AND GOOSEBERRY. By Tuomas Haynes. Second 
Edition, Svo. 7s. boards, 


BINGLEY’S USEFUL KNOWLEDGE; or, a Familiar Account 
of the various Productions of Nature—Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal, which are chiefly 
employed for the Use of Man. The Fourth Edition, with considerable Alterations and Ln- 
provements, and a new set of 16 Plates. 3 vols. 12mo, one guinea, boards. 


BINGLEY’S PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY, 
illustrated by References, under each Definition, to Plants of easy Access. With accurate 
Plates by Hewer. Anew Edition, much improved. By Joun Frost, F.A.S, F.L.S.&e, 
Professor of Botany to the Medico-Botanical Society, London. Price 4s. neatly half-bound 
aud lettered ; or with the plates beautifully coloured, 7s. 


AIKIN’S (Dr.) WOODLAND COMPANION ; or, a brief 
Description of British Trees, with some Account of their Uses. The Third Edition, with 
28 Plates of Trees. 9s. half bound. 


AIKIN’S (Dr.) ARTS OF LIFE; viz. of previding Food, Cloth- 
ing, and Shelter; described in a Series of Lettcrs for the Instruction of Youth) Thid 
Edition, 12mo. 2s. 6il, half bound. 


AIKIN’S (Dr.) NATURAL HISTORY OF THE YEAR; 


divided iuto Months, and illustrated with a Plate, Fifth Edition, 12mo. 3s. boards, 


PROFESSOR MARTYN’S PLATES TO ROUSSEAU’S 
BOTANY 3; consisting of Thirty-eight Plates with Explanations; intended to illustrate the 
Linnzan System of Vegetables, and equally adapted to all Woiks on Botany. Svo, 95.3 or 
with the Plates superbly coloured, 11. 1s. 


_*,* To the lovers of Botany, the accuracy and beauty of these Plates must be a great acqui- 
sition. 


CULPEPER’S ENGLISH HERBAL, enlarged by Dr. PARKIN, 
with many Plates. The Fourth Edition, corrected and improved, 6s. boards, or with the 
Plates coloured, 8s. 


HUISH’S TREATISE ON THE NATURE, ECONOMY, 
AND PRACTICAL MANAGEMENT OF BEES, In shich the various Systems of the 
British and Foreign Apiarians are examined, and the most improved Methods laid down for 
effectually Preserving the Lives ofthe Bees, With Plates of Hives of the diftvrent Apiatians. 
Syo. Second Edition, 1Us. 6d. boards. 
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THE HONEY BEE;; its Natural History, Physiology, and 
Management. By Epwarp Brvan, M.D. 12mo. with Cuts, 9s. boards. 


A TREATISE ON THE CULTURE AND MANAGEMENT 
OF FRUIT TREES. With Instructions for Pruning, illustrated with 56 Cuts. By 
CuArtes Harrison, F.H.S. Gardener to J. A. Stuart Wortley, Esq. In Svo. 128. 


*,* The Horticultural Society have expressed their approbation of this work by presenting the 
Author with a Silver Medal. 


A SERIES OF FACTS, HINTS, OBSERVATIONS, AND 


EXPERIMENTS on the different Modes of raising young Plantatious cf Oaks from the 
Acorn, Seedlisg, and larger Plants; showing the Difficulties and Objections that have 
occurredinthe Practical Part; with Remarks upon Fencing, Drainivg, Pruning, and Training 
young Trees, aud the Management of young Plantations; also with Hints and experimental 


Remarks on Fruit Trees. By WittiAm Brittington, Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc. &c. 8v0. 


18s. boards. 


OWEN’S NEW BOOK OF FAIRS; being a complete and 
authentic Account cf all the airs in England and Wales, as they have been held since the 
Alteration of the Style; noting likewise the Commodities which each Fair is remarkable for 
furnishing ; Market Days; Distances from London, &c. New Edition, corrected, Ls. 6d. 


stitched. 


OWEN’S NEW BOOK OF ROADS; or, a Description of the 
Roads of Great Britain: containing an alphabetical List of all the Cities, Towns, and re 
markable Villages in England and Wales; the Distances in measured Miles from London, 
and from one Town to another: the Cross Roads; the High Roads, and principal Cross 
Roads in Sectland; the general Roads of the Judges’ Circuits; Noblemen’s and Gentlemen’s 

Illustrated with a neat and correct Map of the Principal 


Seats; Rates of Postage, &c. 
A uew Edition, corrected and greatly improved. Is. 6d. 


Roads in England and Wales. 
stitched. 


OBSERVATIONS ON A GENERAL IRON RAIL-WAY ; 
or, Lad Steam-conveyance; to supersede the Necessity of Horses in all Public Vehicles: 
showing its vast superiority, in every respect, over the present Methods of Conveyance by 

Containing every Species of [nforma- 


Turnpike Roads, and Canals, and Coasting-traders. 
With Maps and Plates illustrative 


tion relative to Rail-roads and Loco-motive Engines. 
ofthe Plan, By Tuomas Gray. The Fifth Edition, much enlarged. Svo. 8s. 6d. 


ENGLAND DESCRIBED; being a concise Delineation of Every 
County in Evgland and Wales; with an Account of its most important Products, Notices of 
the principal Seats, and a View of the Transactions, Civil and Military, &c. With a 
Map. By Joun Arkin, M.D.; being an Enlargemeut of the Work by that Author, entitled 
* England Delineated,” In a handsome vol. Syo. 14s. boards. 


A TREATISE ON THE COAL MINES OF DURHAM 
AND NORTHUMBERLAND; with Information relative to the Stratifications of the two 
Counties: and conta‘ning Accounts of the Explosions from Fire Damp which have occurred 
therein for the last Twenty Years; their Causes, and the Means proposed for their Remedy, 
and for the general Improvements of the Mining System, by new Methods of Ventilation, &c. 


With Seven Plates. By J. H. S. Hormus, Esy. F.S.A. Svo, 10s, 61. boards, 


BEST’S ART OF ANGLING, confirmed by actual Experience; 


to which is now added, Nosy’s Compete Trougr. Eleventh Edition, much improved, 
with a Plate of Artificial Flies. 3s. 6d. beards. 
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THE UNIVERSAL GAUGER OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND, AND GENERAL SPIRIT CALCULATOR; being a Practical System of 
Gauging, by Pen, Sliding Rule, Tables, Callipers, and Logarithms, according to the Measures 
hitherto legally adopted in the British Dominions, and also according to the new Imperial 
Gallon, and containing upwards of 40,000 original Calculations on gauging Spirits, &e By 
WiniusAm GutTerince. Ina closely-printed vol, 12mo. 9s. Gd, boards, or 10s, 6d, strongly 
half-bound, 


THE YOUNG BREWER’S MONITOR, containing a Body of 
Original Information, combined with rare select Matter from the Works and Communications 
of the most celebrated Theoretic Writers and Practitioners on the Subject. By a BREWER 
of Thirty Years Practical Experience, and Author of numerous original Improvements in 
the London Brewery. 8vo. 5s. 6d. boards, 


SIMPSON’S COMPLETE SYSTEM OF COOKERY; on a 
Plan entirely new; consisting of an Extensive and Original Collection of Receipts in 
Cookery, Confectionary, &c. with Bills of Fare for every Day inthe Year. To which are 
now added, Tables of Articles in Season, and the Mode of Dressing Turtle (never before 
given in any Work of the kind), Bills of Fare for Deserts, and a Series of Receipts and Bills 
of Kare of Economical Dishes, to suit the most Private Families. A new Edit. 12mo. 8s. bds. 


NUTT’S COMPLETE CONFECTIONER ; or, the Whole Art 
of Confectionary Made Easy: also, Receipts for home-made Wines, Cordials, French and 
Italian Liqueurs, &c. Eighth Edition, Corrected and Improved by J. J. Macunet, Confece 
tioner at Paris. In 12mo. 8s. 4d. half-bound. 


NUTT’S IMPERIAL AND ROYAL COOK;; consisting of the 
most sumptuous Made-Dishes, Ragouts, Fricassees, Soups, Grayies, &c, Foreign and Englishs 
Second Edition, 12mo, 6s. boards, 


DENDROLOGIA ; or, a Treatise of Forest Trees ; with Evelyn’s 
Sylva revised, corrected, and abridged, by a Professional Planter and Collector of Practical 
Notes 40 Years. By J. B. Mircuxct, F,J. B.S, and M.N. A. In 8vo. with Plates, 
15s, boards. 


SKETCHES ON AGRICULTURE;; or, the Farmer’s Remem- 
brancer, alphabetically- arranged. With the Imperial Weights aud Measures, and Tables 
for weights of Pigs, Sheep, Deer, Calves, and Bullocks, &, By James Mitcnetn, Jo 
Svo, 12s, boards. 





DICTIONARIES, LEXICONS, GRAMMARS. 
A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE; in 


which the Words are deduced from their Originals, and illustrated in their different Sigaifi- 
cations, by Examples from the best Writers; together with a History of the Lavguage, and 
an English Grammar. By Samvuret Jounsox, LL.D. With gumerous Corrections, and 
with the Addition of several thousand Words, as also with Additions to the History of the 
Language, and to the Grammar. By the Rey. H. J. Topp, M.A. F.S.A. and M.R.S.E. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty, and Rector of Settrington, County of York, Second 
Editios, complete in 3 vols, 4to, 71. 7s. boards, 


CRABB’S UNIVERSAL TECHNOLOGICAL DICTION- 
ARY >}; or, a Familiar Explanation of the Terms used in all Arts and Sciences, consisting of 
Words not to be found in the usual English Dictionaries; and a Synoptical View of cack 

B 
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Science; the whole illustrated with 60 fine Plates, engraved by Lowry and Hat; and 
numerous Figures on Wood. In 2 vols. 4to. 51. 8s.3 or, it may be bad in 12 Monthly 
Parts. 9s. each, 


*,* This work is an indispensable Companion to Todd’s Johnson's Dictionary. 4to. 


The object of the Technological Dictionary is to define, briefly and perspicuously, all the 
‘Terms used in the Arts and Sciences: and a synoptical view is given of each Science, under 
which its Terminology is classed and explained. It is illustrated by GO well-engraved Plates, 
and by numerous Cuts attached to such articles as require graphical elucidation ; so that every 
term is understood with facility, however concisely explained. 

As a Work calculated for the general information of every class of Readers, by exhibiting the 
language of Science, and those rudiments of it, which, once acquired, enable the student to haye 
access to the best authors,—the utility of a Dictionary like that now presented to the public 
will hardly be disputed. It does not, indeed, like a voluminous Encyclopedia, affect to super- 
sede orisinal works : its pretensions are of a humbler, yet not less important, nature; namely, 
to afford such brief and immediate information as is necessary, either to assist the memory of 
the experienced in science, or to facilitate the progress of the uninitiated. In another point of 
view also, its use will be found not inconsiderable: the terms of art so frequently recur in the 
veneral literature of the day, or even in conversation, by way of illustration or allusion, that a 
familiar explanation of them is necessary to every person who wou!d not appear unacquainted 
with words which, from their application, are supposed intelligible to all. Rice those, there- 
fore, whose reading does not extend beyond a newspaper, must have often been embarrassed for 
want of a work elucidating those peculiar terms and expressions which it is not the province of 
a generai Dictionary of our language to give. 








ENGLISH SYNONYMES ENLARGED; with copious I]lus- 
trations and Examples drawn from the best Writers. By Geo. Craus, A.M. In Ato. 
uniform with the above. 21. Ss. 


*.* A Quarto Edition of the English Synonymes having become desirable to suit with his 
other works, the author has occupied himself in making such additions and improvements as he 
deems calculated materially to enhance its value, as a work of criticism. The alphabetical 
arrangement of the words is exchanged for one of a more scientific nature, arising from their 
alliance in sense, and from the general nature of the subjects : thus affording the advantage of a 
more connected explanation of terms allied to each other. While, therefore, the present edition 
is offered to the public as a work for philological study and instructive reading, the Octavo 
Edition, still preserving its alphabetical arrangement, will serve the more immediate purpose of 
reference. 


ENGLISH SYNONYMES EXPLAINED, in Alphabetical Or- 
der; with Copious Illustrations and Examples drawn from the best Writers. By the Same. 
The Third Edition, thorough!y revised and corrected. Ina large vol. Svo. 11. Ls. 


OBSERVATIONS ON SOME DIALECTS IN THE WEST 
OF ENGLAND, particularly Somersetshire; with a Glossary of Words now in Use there 5 
acd Poemsand other Pieces exemplifying the Dialect. By James Junninos, Author of the 


Domestic Encyclopedia, &c. Haadsomely printed in copy Sve. 7s. boards. 


*,* The Rev. Mr. Todd, in the Preface to the last edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, acknow- 
le'ges his obligations to this volume, for many observations with which it has supplied him 
relative to the dialects of the western part of our Island, 


ENFIELD’S GENERAL PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY ; 
shewing, at one view, the Orthography, Accentuation, Exptanation, and Pronunciation, of all 
Sixth Edit. 1S8mo. 4s. bd. 





the pure-t and most-approved Terms in the English Language. 


© Jn avery modest preface, Mr. Enfield observes, ‘ that the Editor of such a work as this has 
little to do but to familiarize the mind to knowledge already extant, and to endeavour, by lucid 
arrenvement of the materials of his predecessors, to smooth the path of science.’ Humble as 
such pretensions are, the task is one which requires the exercise both of considerable judgment 
awl of great industry; and it is but common justice to say, that Mr. Enfield has displayed both 
in the compilation and arrangement of the useful little volume before us,”"—Anti-Jacobin 


Review. 
MYLIUS’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 


LANGUAGES constructed as a Series of Diily Leseors, and preceded by a New Guide to 









the English Tongue. A new Edition. 2s. 6d. bound in red. 


*,* Since the first publication of this very popular School Book, above 100,000 copics have 
been sold, so universally is it now adopted , 
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A FRENCH AND ENGLISH, AND ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH DICTIONARY. By M. De Levizic, Author of the “Practical Grammar 
of the French Language,” &c. thoroughly revised and improved; the two Parts carefully collated, 
with the Indication of all the Irregularities of French Pronunciation. By C. Gros. The 
Fourth Edition, stereotyped. 12mo. 10s. 6d. bound. 

*,* This French Dictionary is certainly the most compendious School] Dictionary extant. It is 


more select and classical than Boyer’s, and quite as portable as Nugent's. Great care has been 
taken by the Editor to fit it particularly for female tuition. 


SCHREVELIUS’ GREEK LEXICON, translated into English. 
For the Use of Schools, With numerous Corrections, and with many new Words added. 
In a large volume, Svo. 16s, 6d. boards. 

*,* The present Edition of Schrevelius’ Lexicon, which has for so hwag a period facilitated the 
labours and promoted the knowledge of Greek students, comes recommended to the notice of the 
juvenile reader by having the explanations in our own tongue. The plan of intreducing into 
School Books plain English for bald Latin, in the interpretations of Greek words, has within 
these few years been sanctioned by many most respectable teachers of youth; and we trust that 
a plan so founded in common sense, useful alike tothe instructor and the pupil, will be univer- 
sally adopted. 


A DICTIONARY OF LATIN PHRASES; comprehending a 


Methodica! Digest of the various Phrases from the best Authors, which have been collected in 
all Phraseological Works hitherto published ; for the more speedy Progress of Students in 
Latin Composition. A new Edition, with considerable Additions, Alterations, and Core 
rections, By Wm. Rosertson, A.M. of Cambridge. In a very thick volume, royal 12mo, 
15s. bound. 

*,* The present Edition has this advantage over its predecessors, that it is enriched with many 
huudred pirases which have hitherto been unrecorded; and these have been drawn from the 
purest fountains, byactual perusal ; from Cicero, ‘Tacitus, Terence, Plautus, &c. 

“ The utility of this work to students in Latin composition, is too evident to need pointing out; 
and we doubt not it will readily find a due place in the list of School Books.”—Gentleman’s Mag. 


A HEBREW GRAMMAR IN THE ENGLISH LAN- 


GUAGE. By Joserpu Samuet C.F. Frey. To which are added, a Glossary of the First 
Six Psalms, a Compendium of Chaldee Grammar, and other Important Additions. By Geo. 
Downzs, A.M. late of Trinity College, Dublin. A new and enlarged Edition. Svo. 7s. 

*,* An attempt is now made to remedy a deficiency which has long existed in works of this 


description—the almost utter omission of Syntax; while in no language, perhaps, is this depart- 
ment of Grammar of such paramount importance. 


LATIN GRAMMAR, with Practical Exercises, after a new and 


easy Method, adapted to the Capacities of Young Beginners. By N. Wanostrocut, LL.D. 
A new Edition. 4s. 6d. bound, 


A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE SPANISH LAN- 


GUAGE, with Copious Exercises. The whole rendered so easy as to be intelligible without 
the Aid of an Instructor. By S. Wuireneap, Author of a Practical Introduction to Latin 
Grammar. Ia 12mo. %s. 6d. boards; or, 8s. bound. 


A PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR; or, a New and 


Easy Method of acquiring a thorough Kaowledge of the German Language. For the Use 
of Schools and Private Students. By Jonn RownotuHam, Master of the Classical and Com. 
mercial Academy, Walworth. l2mo. 6s. Gd. boards; or, 7s. bound. 


“Mr. Rowbotham has produced the clearest German and English Grammar that we have seen. 
The study of German has hitherto been obstructed in England by the circumstance that the 
Grammars of that Language have been the forbidding productions of Germans, and hence they 
have been German and English, instead of being English and German. By means of Mr. Row- 
botham’s luminous Grammar, in which he exhibits a corresponding familiarity with both lan. 
guages, the study of German is likely to be considerably promoted "—Monthly Mag. June, 1824. 


B2 
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A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH LAN- 
GUAGE, illustrated hy Copious Examples and Exercises, selected from the most approved 
French Writers. Designed for the Use of Schools and Private Students. By Joun Row- 
BOTHAM. In 12mo. 5s. boards. 


“ This little work, in which the Author has followed the plan adopted in a German Grammar 
he lately published, is remarkable for its perspicuity and conciseness, and it may be confi- 
dently recommended both to teachers and learners of the French language. Mr. Rowbotham’s 
Exercises will be found exceedingly useful, and his observations on the participles cannot sail 
to smooth the difficulties which that portion of French Grammar presents.”—Tunes. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE; With 
Practical Exercises. By N. Wanostrocnt, LL.D. The Seventeenth Edition. Revised 
and Corrected by A. L. Jossr, Author of a Grammaire Espagnole Raisounée, Tesoro 
Espanol, &c. 12mo, 4s. 6d, bound, 


A KEY to the above. By the late S.Cuvetyier. The Sixth 
Edition, corrected conformably to the new Edition of the Grammar. By Nicuotas WANos> 
tTRocHT, Master of Alfred House Academy. 12mo, 3s, 6d. bound. 





POLITICS; POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By James Mitt, 
Esq. Author of the History of British India. The Third E:lition, in Svo. Ss. 


_*4* In this edition a greater developement has been yiven to the subject of Profits, where the 
difierent modes of expressing the relaticn of profits to wages is more fully expounded ; and the 
work has been carefully revised throughout. 


OUTLINES OF A SYSTEM OF POLITICAL ECONOMY; 
written with a View to prove to Government and the Country, that the Cause of the present 
Agricultural Distress is entirely artificial; and to suggest a Plan for the Management of the 
Currency, by which it may be remedied now, and any Recurrence of similar Evils be prevented 
in future: together with the Fourth Edition of an Essay om THE PRINCIPLES OF BANKING. 


By T.Joriix. In Syo. 12s. boards, ’ 


AN ILLUSTRATION OF MR. JOPLIN’S VIEWS ON CUR- 
RENCY, and Plan for its Improvement; together with Observations applicable to the preseat 
State of the Money Market: ia a Sericsof Letters. 5s. boards. 


A SERIES OF TABLES, exhibiting the Gain and Loss to the 
FUNDHOLDER, arising from the Fluctuations in the Value of the Currency, from 100 to 
1821. By Rovert Musnet, Msy. In Svo. Gs. 


SPEECHES OF THE RIGHT HON. GEORGE CANNING, 


delivered on Public Occasions in Liverpool, With a Portrait. Iu Syo. 10s. 6d, 


PARLIAMENTARY PORTRAITS; or, Sketches of the Public 
Characters of some of the most distinguished Speakers of the House of Commons. By Mre 
BARnNEs. In Svo. 8s, boards, 


*,* These skctehes were written ny wards of thirteen years aro, and itis extremely amusing to 
read the author's on'nions of Mr. Canning, Mr, Peel, and other statesmen at that time, but 
young in public life. 
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LAW; LEGISLATION ; COMMERCE. 
A PRACTICAL AND ELEMENTARY ABRIDGMENT of 


the Cases argued and determined in the Courts of King’s Bench, Common Pleas, Exchequer, 
Appeal, and at Nisi Prius; and of the Rules of Court, from the Restoration in 1660, to Mi+ 
chaelmas Term, 4 Geo. 1V., with Important Manuscript Cases, Alphabetically, Chronologis 
cally, and Systematically arranged and translated; with copious Notes and References to 
the Year Books, Analogous Adjudications, Text Writers, and Statutes, specifying what Deci« 
sions have Lecn affirmed, recoznized, qualified, or over-ruled ; comprising under the several 
Titles, a Practical Treatise on the different Branches of the Common Law, By CuArtes 
PerersporerF, Esq, of the Inner Temple. 


*,* This publication contains, in addition to the Authentic Law Reports, the whole of the 
Practical and Useful Information to be found inthe Year Books, Viner’s Abridgment, Comyn’s 
Digest, Bacon’s Abridgment, Cruise’s Digest, and in the Equity, Admiralty, and Ecclesiastical 
Reports, and all the Authentic Elementary ‘Treatises, arranged under such divisions as will 
conduce to the most prompt and ready reference, and under such titles as will most probably oceur 
to the mind of the experienced or of the uninitiated member of the profession. Anxious attention 
has been devoted to introduce practical information on all subjects coanected with the Law and 
‘Transfer of Real and Personal Property, Criminal Jurisprudence, aud Sessions Law. | Although 
the Cases are abridged only to Michaelmas Term, 1823, yet the Notes bring the Decisions and 
Statutes down to the day of publication. 

The Work will be comprised in 14 vols. royal 8vo. £1. 11s. 6d. each. 


It can scarcely be necessary to point ont to the Profession that every article is entire; and 
that therefore those persons who may defer taking the work till its completion, will lose the im- 
mediate advantage which would be derived from consulting the volumes as they appear for the 
subjects which they respectively embrace. 

N. B. Seven volumes are already published. 


REPORTS OF CASES UPON APPEALS AND WRITS OF 


ERROR in the House of Lords. By P. Dow, Esq. Royal Svo. 6 vols. 61. 6s, 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE QUARTER SESSIONS, 


and other Sessions of the Peace, adapted to the Use of Young Magistrates, and Professional 
Gentlemen, at the Commencement of their Practice. By W. Dickinson, Esq. In 1 vol. 
$vo. Third Edition, in the Press. 


THE LAW OF LANDLORD AND TENANT (wherein of 
Lodgings), with an Introductory View of the Origin and Foundation of Property in Land, 
and of the different Estates into which it is now divided. Also,an Appendix; containing all 
the requisite Forms of Notice to Quit, to Repair, and of Distress, &c.: with Practical Direc- 
tions respecting Notices to Quit, and also for Making, Conducting, aud Disposing of a 
Distress for Rent. Intended for the Use of the Unprofessional Readers By R. Tapram, of 
Cambridge, Attorney at Law. In Syo. 6s. 6d. boards. 


LEX CORONATORIA; or, the Law and Practice of the Office 


of Coroner, Originally compiled by EuowArp Umrrevittr, Esq. Revised and corrected 
to the present Time, with Precedents, by Jos—ErH BAkeER GRINDON, Attorney at Law, and 
one of the Coroners of Bristol, I» Svo. 12s. 


*.* Umfreville’s Edition of the Lex Coronatoria has long been out of print, and has always 
sold for a largesum; a new edition with revisions, corrections, and precedents to the present 
time has, therefore, for some years been called for. 


A COMPLETE COLLECTION OF STATE TRIALS AND 
PROCEEDINGS FOR HIGH TREASON, and other Crimes and Misdemeanours, fiom 
the Earliest Periods to the Year 1783, with Notes and other Illustrations. Compiled by 
T. B. Howett, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A., aud continued from the Year 1783 to the Year 1820, 
by Tuomas Jones Howe xt, Esq. 

*,* As the twenty-first volume brings down the work tothe same period as the folio edition of 
Hargrave, (though including apwards of 200 cases never before collected), eo of parallel 
references is subjoined, for the purpose of rendering this octavo edition of the State Trials appli- 
cable to the books of authority, in which references have been made to the folio edition, 

The Work is now complete in 33 vols. royal 8vo. Il. 11s. Gd. each. 


N. B. An Index to the whole work, by David Jardine, Esq. of the Middle Temple, Barrister at 
Law, is it the press, aud will shortly be published. 
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PROJECT OF A NEW PENAL CODE FOR THE STATE 
OF LOUISIANA. By Epwarp Livineston, Esq. Member of the House of Representatives 
from the Parish of Plaquemines. In Svo. 6s. boards. 


“Mr. Livingston’s mind is clear, his judement sound, his knowledve extensive; he is well 
acquainted with, and appears to have availed himseif of, the proper sources of information; aud 
he has applied himself to his work with a mind deeply impressed with a sense of its difficulties.” 
— Westminster Review, No. i. 


ESSAY ON AVERAGE, and on other Subjects connected with 
the Contract of Marine Insurance; together with an Essay oN ARBITRATION. By RoBEKT 
Stevens, of Lloyd’s. The Fourth Edition, Svo. 12s. 


*,* Besides the Essay on Arbitration, this Edition contains much other new matter, and brings 
the Law and Practice on both Subjects down to the present day. 


EUROPEAN COMMERCE;; or, Complete Mercantile Guide to 
the Contivent of Europe; comprising an Account of the Trade of all the principal Cities of 
the Continent, copious Tables of their Monies, Exchanges, Weights, and Measures, with their 
Proportion to those of England, the Local Regulations of each Place, their Tariffs of Duties, 
Methods of Buying and Selling ; ares and other Allowances; together with numerous Offi- 
cial Documents, Ordinances, Ae. Forming a Complete Code of Commercial Information. By 
C. W. Rorpanz. Ina very large Svo. vol. 11. 1s. boards. 


A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES OF INDEMNITY IN 
MARINE INSURANCE, BOTTOMRY, AND RESPONDENTIA; and on their Prace 
tical Application in effecting those Contracts, and in the Adjustment of all Claims arising out 
of them: for the Use of Underwriters, Merchants, and Lawyers. By Wittiam Benecke, of 
Lloyd’s. In 8vo. ll. Is, 


THE MERCHANT, SHIP-OWNER, AND SHIP-MASTER’S 
IMPORT AND EXPORT GUIDE, comprising the new Consolidated Acts, as well as every 
other Species of Authentic Information relative to Shipping, Navigation, and Commerce: 
together with Descriptions of Countries, Places, Exchanges, Moneys, Weights and Measures 3 
and especially of the Nature and Use of all Foreign Articles of Merchandize. Accompanied 
by Maps and Index. By CuaArtes Pore, Comptrolling Surveyor of Bristol, and late Private 
Secretary to the Chairman of the Board of Customs. Eleventh Edit. 8vo. 11. 10s, boards. 

*,* The American Laws and the British Parliamentary Documents for 1827 are given, including, 
besides Accounts relating to Foreign Trade in general, Statements of the Prices of Corn, Quan- 


tities exported, Expenses of Shipment, Rates of Exchange, &c. at all the principal Ports through- 
out the World, for a series of years, down to the latest possible period. 





MEDICINE. CHEMISTRY. 


A SERIES OF PLATES, from Drawings after Nature, and fully 
Coloured, illustrative of the Morbid Anatomy of the Stomach, Liver, and Bowels. By Joun 
Armstronc, M.D. To be published in six monthly Fasciculi, each containing Five Plates in 
Ato., with full Explanatory Letter-press, 


PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCARLET FEVER, 
MEASLES, AND PULMONARY CONSUMPTION, with Observations on the Efficacy of 
Sulpbureous Waters in Chronic Complaints, By the Same. Third Edition, enlarged, Svo. 
14s, boards. 


FACTS AND OBSERVATIONS RELATIVE TO THE 
FEVER CALLED PUERPERAL. By the Same. The Second Edition, enlarged, Svo. 
Ss, boards. 





Se eR Te aR on 
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THE STUDY OF MEDICINE. By Joun Mason Goon, M.D. 


F.R.S, F.R.S.L. Second Edition, greatly enlarged, In 5 large vols. Syo. 3). 155. 


A NEW SUPPLEMENT TO THE PHARMACOPGIAS OF 
LONDON, EDINBURGH, DUBLIN, AND PARIS, forming a complete Dispensatory 
and Conspectus, and including the new French Medicines, as well as Herbs, Drugs, Com- 
pounds, Veterinary Drugs, Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Paints, Varnishes, and similar 
Articles kept in Shops, with their Composition, Uses, Doses, and Adulteration ; beiag a Ge- 
neral Receipt Book for daily Experience in the Laboratory aad at the Counter. By Jamurs 
Rene, A.M. Lectorer on Chemistry, Natural History, and Philosophy, London; E litor of 
the Quarterly Journal of Foreign and British Mediciae, &c. &c. Ina large vol. Svo. 12s. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE AND TREATMENT 
OF DIABETES, CALCULUS, AND OTHER AFFECTIONS OF THE URINARY 
ORGANS, With Remarks on the Importance of attending to the State of the Urine im 
Organic Disease of the Kidney and Bladder: with some Practical Rules for determining the 
Nature of the Disease from the Sensible and Chemical Properties of that Secretion. By 
Wriiuam Prout, M.D. F.R.S. Second Editios, much enlarged, with Coloured Represeue 
tations of various Calculi, 12s. boards. 


ELLIOTTI’S MEDICAL POCKET-BOOK: containing a short 
but plain Account of the Symptoms and Treatment of Diseases, with the Properties and 
Doses of the principal Substances used medicinally. A new Edition. By a MEpicAL Prac 
TITIONER, of St. Thomas’s and Guy’s Hospitals. In foolscap, 5s. boards. 


A CORN. CELSI MEDICINZ LIBRI OCTO EX RECEN- 
SIONE LEONARDI TARGA: quibus accedunt Tituli Marginales Perpetui Capitom 
Librorumque, Annotationes Critice, Medice, Physice; Tabnia Characterum, Pondezum, 
Mensurarum, alieque; Indices Materie Medice Celsiane, Rerumque omnium Iceuple- 
tissimi; Prefixa de Celsi Vita Dissertatione. Concinnayit Epuarpus MiILuicANn, M.D., 
S.A. S.S. Medicine Theoretice Prelector, &c. Svo. 16s. 


INTRODUCTORY LECTURES TO A COURSE OF ANA- 
TOMY delivered by the late Jonn Banctay, M.D. F.R.S.E., &c. &c. with a Memoir 
of the Life of the Author. By Grorce Ba:ttncatt, M. D. Regius Professor of Military 
Surgery in the University of Edinburgh. Svo. 7s. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY SYSTEM OF PHYSIOLOGY; with a 


General Index. By Joun Bostock, M.D. F.R.S. &c. In S8vo. complete in 3 vols. 
Vol. I. 15s. Vol. II. 163. Vol. TL. 15s. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE HISTORY AND PRESENT 


STATE OF GALVANISM. By the same Author. Svo. 7s. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE DISEASED MANIFESTA- 
TIONS OF THE MIND; or INSANITY. By J. G. Spurzurm, M.D. Royal 8yo. 
with four Plates. 14s, boards, 


ELEMENTS OF EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. By 
WiiiiaMm Henry, M.D. F.R.S. &c. The Tenth Edition, comprehending all the recent Dis- 
coveries; and illustrated with ten Plates by Lowry, and several Engravings on Wood. 
In 2 vols. Sve. 11. L4s. boards. 


SYSTEM OF CHEMISTRY. By Tuomas Tuomsoyn, M.D. 


Regias Professor of Chemistry, Glasgow. The Sixth Edition, in 4 large vols. Sve. 31. 


“If there be any power which the Doctor possesses in an eminent degree, it is that of masterly 
aud lumineus disposition ; and we believe we speak the sense of all the chemists in Europe, whea 
we say that itis this excelleuce, more than aay other, which has given to his work its very exten- 
sive popularity.”"—Blackwoud's Magazine, Aug. 1822. 
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AN ATTEMPT TO ESTABLISH THE FIRST PRINCIPLES 
OF CHEMISTRY BY EXPERIMENT. By Tuomas Tuonison, M.D. Two vols. 
Svo. 11. 10s, 


THE USE OF THE BLOWPIPE IN CHEMICAL ANA- 
LYSIS, AND IN THE EXAMINATION OF MINERALS. By J. J. BERZELIUS 
Member of the Academy of Sciences of Stockholm, &c. Translated from the French of 
M. Fresnet, by J. G. Curtpren, F.R.S.L. & E.—F.L.S. M.G.S, &c. With a Sketch of 
Berzelius’ System of Mineralogy; a Synoptic Table of the Principal Characters of the Pure 
Earths and Metallic Oxides before the Blowpipe ; and numerous Notes and Additions by the 
Translator, With Three Plates, in Syo. 12s. 


**We regret much that our limits restrict us from making more ample selections from this 
work, as there is much valuable and important information to be obtained from it. With respect 
to the Translator, we think he has done bis author great justice, and has farther enriched the 
book with a great number of interesting facts and important additions of his own, The work 
will be found to contain a most copious and excellent digest of the Phenomena so far as, in the 
present state of our knowledve, they have been developed by the different mineral substances 
exposed to the action of the Blowpipe; and as such we strongly recommend it.”— Lit. Register. 


AN ATTEMPT TO ESTABLISH A PURE SCIENTIFIC 
SYSTEM OF MINERALOGY, by the Application of the Electro-Chemical Theory and 
the Chemical Proportions. By J. Jacon Berzeivs, M.D. F.R.S. Professor of Chemistry 
at Stockholm ; traustated from the Swedish Original, by Jonn Brack. In Svyo. 6s. boards. 


BEAUPRE ON THE EFFECTS AND PROPERTIES OF 
COLD, with a Sketch, Historical and Medical, of the Russian Campaign. ‘ianslated by 
Joun CLexpinnic, M.D. &c. S8vo. price 10s. Gd. 


EVILS OF QUARANTINE LAWS, AND NON-EXIST- 
ENCE OF PESTILENTIAL CONTAGION; deduced from the Phenomena of the Plague 
of the Levant, the Yellow Fever of Spain, and the Cholera Morbus of Asia. By CHArLEs 
Macrean,M.D Second Edition, Svo. 15s. 


JOYCE’S DIALOGUES ON CHEMISTRY, with Questions for 


Examination. A new Edition, edited by R. Puiturs, F.R.S. In 2 vois. 9s. half bound. 


CHEMICAL CATECHISM, with Tables, Notes, Illustrations, 


By Samvuet Parkes, F.R.S., M.R.L, F.S.A.L., &c. Eleventh 


and Experiments, 
With 


Edition, greatly enlarged, and adapted to the present State of the Chemical Science. 
new Engravings, in 1 thick yol. Svo. 14s. 


RUDIMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By the Same. Fourth 


Edition, improved. Royal 18mo. with Plates, 7s. 


CHEMICAL ESSAYS, principally relating to the Arts and 
Manufactures of the British Dominions, By the Same. Second Edition, greatly enlarged, 
and illustrated with [Twenty-four Plates of Machinery and Chemical Apparatus. 2 vols. 
8vo. Ll. 14s. boards, 


THE ANNALS OF PHILOSOPHY; or, Magazine of Che- 
mistry, Mineralogy, Mechanics, Natural History, Agriculture, and the Arts. By Tuomas 
Tuomson, M.D. F.R.S. L. aud E. F.L.S., and Regius Professor of Chemistry in the Univer- 


sity of Glasgow. 


*,* This work was commenced, in January, 1813, and continued pny until 1821, 
when a New Series was commenced under the care of Richard Phillips, Esq. F.R.S. L. and G, 
and continued to the end of 18.6. The First Series comprises 16 volumes; and the Second 12. 
The publication price of the who.e was 21/. By reprinting several Nuinbess, the Proprietors 
have been enabled to make up afew complete Sets of this valuable Repository of Chemical and 
Geological Dictionary which they purpose to sell for 101, 10s, eaclts 
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MORAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


MORNING COMMUNINGS WITH GOD; or, Devotional 
Meditations for every Day of the Year. Translated from the German of C. C. Stuns, 
by W. Jounstong, A.M. Second Edition, in 2 vols. handsomely printed, 16s. boards. 

*,* It is most extraordinary that this work should now appear for the first time in the English 
language, having been even more popular on the Continent than the  Reflectious,” of the same 
Author, and containing Devotional Exercises and Aspiracions of the highest eloquence and the 
purest Christianity. 

“On opening this work we were agreeably surprised at finding genius and taste in ac- 
companiment with warmth of soul. In perusing Klopstock and Gesner we breathe the 
atmosphere of the blessed, and feel that holiness is the essence of a perfect felicity. It is the 
soul of these works that renders them so delightful, and in a similar spirit are written these 
“ Communings with God,”—these eifusions of unembodied nature, They are very frequently sub- 
lime ; always dignified; not the huzzaing of Christ as if he were a demagozue or a conqueror ; 
but the grand and silent adoration of the uplifted eyes of amartyr.”—Gentleman’s Mag. 


CONTEMPLATIONS ON THE SUFFERINGS OF JESUS 
CHRIST; in a Series of Devotional Exercises; with an Explanatcry Paraphrase of the 
Gospel Narrative, by CuristorneER Curist1AN Sturm. Translated from the German, by 
W. Jounstone, A.M. With a Life of Sturm, by the Translator, and a fine Portrait. In 
copy Svo. elegantly printed, 9s. boards. 


SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS; or, a Practical Improvement of 
the Principal Histories of the Old and New Testaments. By Tuomas Rominson, M.A. 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, Leicester, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With a 
Biographical Account of the Author. A new Edition, in 3 yols. Syo. 11. 7s. 


THE CHRISTIAN SYSTEM UNFOLDED in a Course of 
Practical Essays on the Principal Doctrines and Duties of Christianity, By the Same. 
Third Edition, in 3 vols. Svo. 11. 4s. 


ANECDOTES, Religious, Moral, and Entertaining, alphabetically 
arranged, and interspersed with a variety of Useful Observations. Selected by CHARLES 
Buck. A new Edition, in 3 vols. 12mo. sold separately, at 4s. each. 

*¢ This work is well calculated for young persons, and may prove in many cases a very accept- 
able present to them, as it contains much instruction mingled with entertainment. It will also 
serve for a pleasing companion to the traveller in the chaise or the stage-coach. In short, it 
affords a cop‘ous fund of rational amusement for a leisure hour. We have no doubt it will 
obtain, as it certainly merits, an extensive circulation."—Evangelicul Magazine. 


LETTERS TO A FRIEND, on the Evidences, Doctrines, and 
Duties of the Christian Religion. By Otrntuus Grecory, LL.D. of the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. The Fourth Edition, with Corrections and Additicns, in 2 vols. post 
Svo. 14s. buards. 


FENELON’S PIOUS REFLECTIONS for every Day of the 
Month ; with a brief Sketch of the Author's Lily. A mivisture Edition, Is- boards, 
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AN ANTIDOTE TO THE MISERIES OF HUMAN LIFE, 
in the History of the Widow Placid and her Daughter Rachel. By Harrier Corp. ‘Tenth 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 

A SEQUEL TO THE ANTIDOTE. By the same Author. 3s. 6d. 


THE DIVINE GOVERNMENT. By Sournwoop Situ, M.D. 
Fourth Edition, in 12mo. 7s. 6d. boards. 


“We would earnestly recommend this treatise asa work distinguished by clear, masterly, and 
convincing argument; by unaifected aad powerful eloquence; by its suitableness to the capa- 
cities of ai] who are in the habits of inquiry and reflection upon religious subjects, and its adap- 
tation to cherish and increase those habits; and Jastly, by the strong impressions of piety to 
God, and benevolence to man, which the attentive perusal of it must make upon every suscep- 
tible heart."—Monthly Repository, for August, 1816. 


A SKETCH OF THE DENOMINATIONS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN WORLD; to which is prefixed an Outline of Atheism, Deism, Theophilan- 
thropism, Mahometanism, Judaism, and Christianity; with a Persuasive to Religious Medera- 
tior. By Joun Evans, LL.D. The Fifteenth Edition, with the Author’s last Improvements 
and an Account of the Ranters, or Primitive Methodists, and of the Irish Presbyterians, 
amountiug to nearly a Million of People. Witha fine Frontispiece of Eight Portraits. 12mo. 
5s. boards. 


*,* If popularity be any criterion of excellence, the number of the editions this work has 
passed through sufiiciently attest its merits, for before his death the author had the satisfaction 
of knowing that one hundred thousaud copies had issued from the press. In the present edition 
every article has been carefully revised, and valuable communications from many of the leading 
minisiers of the different sects have been made use of. The subject is one of paramount in- 
terest, and the view here exhibited of the various sects of Christians is no less admirable for its 
impartiality, than for the comprehensive information it supplies. 


THE GOLDEN CENTENARY; or, One Hundred Testimonies 
in behalf of Candour, Peace, and Unanimity, by Divines of the Church of England, of the 
Kirk of Scotland, and among Protestant Dissenters, with their Biographies; being a Sequel 


tothe Skercu. By the Same. Fifth Edition, enlarged and improved, with a Frontispiece of 


Portraits. 5s. boards. 


BIBLE GEMS. By the Rev. J. Srewart, Curate of Sporle, 
Author of Sermons on the Fall and Final Restoration of the Jews, the Resurrection, &c 
Dedicated, with Permission, to his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence. 12mo. Ss. bds. 


A REVIEW OF MR.WILBERFORCE’S TREATISE, entitled 


PRAcTIcAL VIEW OF THE PREVAILING Reticious System OF PRoFESSED CnristIANs, &c, 
in Letters to a Lady; with a Preface, containing the Author’s Reply to Animadversions upou 
this Review. By Tuomas Betsuam. ‘Third Edition, corrected. Svo. 5s, 6d. boards. 


A VINDICATION OF THE CHARACTER OF ARCHBI- 


SHOP CRANMER, and therewith of the Reformation of England, against some of the 
Allegations which have been recently made by the Rev. Dr. Lingard, De. Milner, and 
Charles Butler, Esq. By the Rev. Henry Joun Topp, M.A. F.A.S., Chaplain in Ordinary 
to his Majesty, and Editor of Jolnson’s Dictionary. The Second Eudition, iu 12mo, 4s. bds. 


OBSERVATIONS, CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY, AND 


PRACTICAL, ON THE CANONICAL SCRIPTURES. By Mary Cornrwatus. The 


Second Edition, corrected, and enlarged. In 4 vols. Svo. 21. 2s. boards. 


*,* This Work is intended to supply a continued Commentary upon the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and to assist in the perusal of the Sacred Volume, to which it will be found a judicious aud 
pleasing companion. It explains to the unlearned reader the Oriental Customs, of which, from 
the continual allusions to them, seme knowledge is necessary to compreliend the meaning and 
no a of the Text : and will therefore be found peculiarly useful to fi milies, and to those who 

ve dot the leisure or the opportunities of investigating such particulars by their own labour. 
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A PREPARATION FOR THE LORD’S SUPPER. Witha 
Companion to the Altar. Intended chiefly for the Use of Ladies. By MARy CorRNWALLIS, 
Author of “ Observations on the Canonical Scriptures.” In a neat pocket volume. 2s. bound ; 
or, in a superior manner, 2s. Gd.; in black calf, 3s; in morocco, 6s. 


SERMONS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. By the late Dr. 


Parry. Now first published by his Son, the Ruy. Eomunp PALEY, A.M. Vicar of Easing- 
wold. In 2 vols. Syo. 18s boards. 


THE ENTIRE WORKS OF WILLIAM PALEY, D.D.; in- 


cluding the Additional Sermons, and an Account of his Life and Writings. By his Son. 
With a fine Portrait. Very handsomely printed, in 7 vols. Svo. 21. 16s. boards. 


PALEY’S HORA PAULINZE. 8vo. 7s. The same Work, 


with Vignette and Frontispiece, in 24mo. 3s. 6d. 


PALEY’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. The 


same, in 24mo. 4s. 6d. 


PALEY’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 8vo. 7s. The 


same,in 24mo. 4s. 


PALEY’S NATURAL THEOLOGY. 8vo. 7s. The same, in 


24mo. As. 


AN EPITOME OF PALEY’S EVIDENCES OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. By the Rev. Samurt Rows, M.A. Vicar of St. Brideaux. Second Edition. 
12mo. 3s. 


AN EPITOME OF PALEY’S PRINCIPLES OF MORAL 
AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY ; containing the Substance of the Arguments com- 
prised ia that Work, in the Catechetical form. By theSame. In 12mo., 4s. 


EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY, &c.; Twenry Discourses 
preached before the University of Cambridge, in 1820, at the Lecture founded by the 
Rev. John Hulse. By the Rev. C. Benson, M.A. Rector of St. Giles’s in the Fields, 
London, and Master of the Temple. Fourth Edition, Svo. 12s. boards. 


SCRIPTURE DIFFICULTIES ; Twenty Discourses preached 


before the University of Cambridge, for the Hulsean Lecture, in the year 1822. By the Same. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 126. 


‘This is indeed a valuable performance, and ought to find a place in the libraries not only of 
professed theologians, but of all those who have the misfortune to feel perplexed by the difticul- 
ties of Scripture. Those in the book of Genesis, as far as they are of an historical nature, are 
elucidated in a manner both perspicnons and satis/actory, while the reader’s heart will be 
warmed by the piety that mingles in the discussion."—British Critic, October, 1823. 


“The proofs and the duties of Christianity have been enforced by Mr. Benson with a power, an 
earnestness, and an unetion, which they who heard the preacher will be thankful for while they 
live; and which, in the perusal, must to every healthful mind communicate satisfaction, profit, 
and delight; and may carry healing and comfort te the diseased one.”— Quarterly Rev. No. 56. 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF OUR SAVIOUR’S LIFE; or, An 
Inquiry into the true Time of the Birth, Baptism, and Crucifixion of Jesus Christ. By the 
Same. Svo. 6s. boards. 
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SERMONS, EXPLANATORY AND PRACTICAL, ON 
THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND; in a Series 
of Discourses delivered at the Parish Church of St. Alphage, Greenwich. By the Rev. T. 
Waite, D.C.L. Chaplain to H. R. H. the Duke of Gloucester; and to the Hon. and Right 
Reverend the Bishop of Oxford ; and Master of the Grammar School, Lewisham Hill. Ina 
thick Svo. volume. 16s. boards 


“In this class of pulpit compositions, the Sermons of Dr. Waite are worthy of an honourable 
situation. They have, indeed, nothing of the vast and tumultuous eloquence of Chalmers—they 
have less minute and controversial learning than Horsley—and not such finished and musical 
elegance as Allison or Massillon; but they are fall of good sense and good feeling; at once 
spirited, candid, and pious; and instinct as it were with the life blood of Christianity. As to 
the body of doctrine which they expound and vindicate, there are, and must be, innumerable 
differences of opinion. There can, however, we think, be no doubt of the fairness, the ability, 
and the learning, with which the author has discussed it. His style is singularly correct, and 
idiomatic; and furnishes an admirable example of the mode in which theology may be written, 
so as to isterest and instruct the educated, without puzzling or fatiguing the ignorant.”— 
Monthly Review. 


A TREATISE ON THE EVIDENCE OF THE SCRIPTURE 


MIRACLES. By Joun Penrose, M.A. formerly of C. C. College, Oxford. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bids. 


** Mr. Penrose is already well known to the literary world; first by his Bampton Lectures, 
secondly by his Inquiry into the Nature and Discipline of Human Motives, a performance of very 
high merit. He now appears before the public in the present treatise, which fully sustains his 
reputation as an able and honest reasoner, and a profound and original thinker.” 


ENQUIRY CHIEFLY ON PRINCIPLES OF RELIGION, 
INTO THE NATURE AND DISCIPLINE OF HUMAN MOTIVES. _ By the Same. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

*,* The object of this Work is to supply a manifest desideratum in Moral and Theological 


re by showing systematically the connexion between the Principles of Religion and those 
of Virtue. 


LECTURES ON THE TEMPER AND SPIRIT OF THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION ; first written and delivered to the Inmates of a large public 
Asylum; now published and addressed to the numerous Parties which agitate and divide this 
Empire. By WittiAmM ALLEN. Small Svo. 9s. boards, 


THE HOLY BIBLE, containing the Old and New Testaments, 
according to the authorised Version; with Explanatory Notes, Practical Observations, and 
copious Marginal References. By Tuomas Scott, Rector of Aston Sandford, Bucks, The 
Ninth Edition, with the Author’s last Corrections. Six vols. 4to. SI. Ss. boards. 


*,* To this Edition is added, without any addition to the price, a Series of Scripture Maps, 
enzgiaved by Hale expressly for the work. 





MORAL AND RELIGIOUS READING FOR 
YOUTH. 


THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF RELIGION, AND THE 
EXISTENCE OF A DEITY, explained in a Series of Dialogues adapted to the capacity of 
the Infant Mind. “ Nobody can think a child of three or seven years old should be argued 
with as a grown Person.”=Locke. By Lapy Fenn. A new Edition, neatly bf, bd. 2s. 
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A CLEAR AND CONCISE ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN 


AND DESIGN OF CHRISTIANITY 3 in short and familiar Dialogues between a Mother 
and her Children, intended as a second part to the preceding Work. By the same Author. 
A new Edition. In 2 vols. neatly half bound, 4s. 


DIALOGUES AND LETTERS ON MORALITY, ECO- 


MY, AND POLITENESS, for the Improvement and Entertainment of Young Female 
Minds. Bythe Same. <A new Edition, in 3 vols. 6s. half bound. 


A COURSE OF LECTURES FOR SUNDAY EVENINGS, 
containing Religious Advice to Young Persons. ByS**S**. A new Edition, in 2 vols. 
handsomely printed, Ss. boards, or 9s. in fancy half-binding. 


A FATHER’S ADVICE TO HIS SON, written chiefly for the 


Perusal of Young Gentlemen, By the Same. ¢s, half bound. 


SACRED HISTORIES: extracted frrm the Old and New Testa- 
ment in the Words of the Original, and printed in a large bold Type, for the Use of Children, 
By Witursm Scnotrietp. A new Edition, in 2 vols. with Cuts, 4s. half-bound. 


AN ABSTRACT OF THE HISTORY OF THE BIBLE, for 
the Use of Young Persons, with a Sketch of Scripture Geography, iliustrated with Maps. 
By Witu1AM Turner. The Seventh Edition, 2s. 6d. half-bound. 


THE FOOTSTEP TO MRS. TRIMMER’S SACRED HIS- 


TORY, for the Instruction and Amusement of Children. A rew Edition, 2s. half bound. 


TRIMMER’S ENGLISH HISTORY. With Prints. 3 vols. 


Zs. 6d. red. 


TRIMMER’S ANCIENT HISTORY. With Prints, 2 vols. 


5s. red. 


TRIMMER’S ROMAN HISTORY. With Prints, 2 vols. 5s. 


red. 


TRIMMER’S SCRIPTURE LESSONS FROM THE OLD 


TESTAMENT, with Prints. 2 vols. 5s. red. 


TRIMMER’S SCRIPTURE LESSONS FROM THE NEW 


TESTAMENT, with Prints. 2 vols, 5s. red. 


TRIMMER’S SCRIPTURE HISTORY, and Prints. 2 vols. 


3s. red. 
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PERIODICAL WORKS. 


THE RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW, AND HISTORICAL 
AND ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE. Edited by Henry Soutuern, Esq. M.A. of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, and Nicnonas Harris Nicos, Esq. F.S.A. of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister at Law. No. I. of the New Series, with a fine Plate of the Bauners borne by the 
Sovereigns in the British Army, from William the Conqueror to Henry VIII. 5s. To be 
continued every alternate mouth, 


Part ILI. was published on the 3st of January, 1823. 


*,* The New Scries differs from its predecessor, inasmuch as it is far more comprehensive 
‘in its plan, and varied in its contents, not being coufined to Bibliography alone, but embracing 
in its magazine department, all topics connected with our national history and antiquities, and 
the character, manners, and customs of our ancestors—in short whatever tends to illustrate 
British history and British literature. The Flrst Series, in ]4 voliimes, contains, besides notices 
of many exceedingly curious and rare works, belonging both to our own literature and that of 
other countries, many valuable critical and historical papers; while its typographical elegance 
is such as to render it really ornamental to the library of the book-collector, 


*,* A few Sets of the First Series, Part I, to XXVIII. may be had, price 5s. each Part. 


THE JURIST; or, Quarterly Journal of Jurisprudence and Le- 


gislation. Part I., 1f., and Ill. 5s, each. 


*,* A list of the Articles in the Second Part will best explain the nature of this interesting 
work. Military Law.—Grand Juries—Roman Law of the Middle Ages.—Corporation and Test 
Acts.—Abolition of the Code Napoleon in the Khenish Provinces.—Game Laws.—Dramatic 
Censorship.—Insolvent Court, and King’s Bench Kules.—Parliamentary Proceedings, aud Pro- 
ceedings before Magistrates. 


ry ATC 71) > y 27° 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. Published Quarterly, 6s. 
each Part. The Sixteenth Part was published in December, 1827. 

*,* Among the higher periodicals. of the day may justly be ranked the Westminter Review, 
both on account of the literary talent it dispiays, and the liberal and enlizhteucd view it takes of 
all those questions which involve the interests of society. The importance of the siibjects 
it discusses, and the information it supplies, are such as to recommend it even to those who 
inay be opposed to its political sentiments, or who may not always coincide with it, as to the 
expediency of the measures it advocates, 


THE ENCYCLOPZDIA METROPOLITANA ; or, Universal 


Dictionary of Keowledge, on an Original Plan: comprising the two-fold Advantages of a 
Philosophica! and an Alphabetical Arrangement: with appropriate and entirely new En- 
gravings. <A Part, price 11. ls., is published every three months. 
*%* Of this work, the Twenty-second Part is now published ; and from the uncommon recu- 
larity with which it appears, there can be no doubt of its due completion both within the limits, 


and within the time contemplated. This Part contains the commencement of a very important 
and interesting Treatise, by Mr. Babbage, on the Manufactures aud Machinery of this country. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY;; or, a 


Synopsis of Indigenous Insects, containing their Generic and Specific Distinctions, with an 
Account of their Metamorphoses, Times of Appearance, Localities, Food, and Economy, 
as faras practicable, Embellished with coloured Vigures of the rarer and more interesting 
Species. By James Francis Srepnens, ¥.L.S. &c. (Continued monthly)—in royal Syo. 
3%, 6d, each number, 
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THE BOTANIC GARDEN; or, Magazine of Flowering Plants, 
Cultivated in the Open Airc of Great Britain. By B. Maunp. No. 1 to 35, published 
monthly, ia 4to. Is.5 or, fine paper, Is. 6d. 


*,* Each number contains four exquisitely-coloured figures of Ornamental Plants, selected fer 
their beauty and atility in the formation of a gay Flower Garden, their value in the Arts, or their 
virtues in Medicine; with tabular views of their native country, height, time of flowering, dura- 
ticn, and date of introduction ; and also theirSystematic and Popular Names, History, Qualities, 
Mode of Culture, and other interesting information. 

The first 24 numbers, containing 96 plants, form a volume of the greatest beauty, and may be 
had complete, neatly boarded, at 37s. large, and 25s. small paper. 

The various flattering notices contained in most of the London Reviews, bear ample testimony 
to the cheapness, the utility, and the superior execution of this interesting work. 


HANSARD’S PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES, published in 


closely-printed volumes. Royal Svo. 11, 11s. Gd. per volume, 


¥,* This work comprises full and accurate Reports of the Speeches of the Members; correct 
Copies of Addresses; Royal Speeches and Messages; the most important Parliamentary Papers, 
Petitions, and Keports; the Annual Finance Accounts; Lists, Indexes, &c.; and forms a conti- 
nuation of the Work entitled, ** The Parliamentary History of England from the earliest Period 
to 1803.” 

Volume 52, or 16 of the New Series, contains one half of the Session of Parliament for 1827, 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS AND ABSTRACTS FOR 


THE SESSIONS of 1826-7; containing, entire or in substance, and carefully arranged 
under appropriate Heads, all the Important Documents laid before Parliament during the 
Session. Royal Sve. 1). 14s. Continued annually. 


*.* These Papers consist of Reports of Committees of each House; of Financial, Mercantile, 
Agricultural, Legal, and Statistical Returus of every description ; and of Treaties and Correspon- 
dence with Foreign States, &c. 

In their original shape, the Papers are equal to twenty or thirty folio volnmes annually; they 
are not pristed for general distribution; and whether as regards their bulk, their expense, or 
their intricacy, may be considered as virtually inaccessible to the public. 

In the present work, every document of importance is given entire, and by means of abridg- 
ment, abstract, and selection, the substance of all the others is faithfully couveyed to the public. 
The arrangement is such, that any docuinent may be found without loss of time; and the price 
of the whole is scarcely more than that of an Index to the oriziual Papers, so that even to Mem- 
bers possessing those Papers it will afford great facilities of reference and research. 

The Abstracts for the present year contain, among other matters, the Reports and numerous 
teturns on the subject of the Corn Trade, Foreign Trade, and Navigation; together with ‘fables 
of all Imports and Exports; the Emigration Report and Evidence; the Report on Labourers? 
Wages; on Crimipal Commitments and Convictions; on Education in Ireland, &c. &e.; the 
general Finance and East India Accounts; numerous Returns on the subject of the Poor and 
Poor-rates; Correspondence and Returns relative to the Slave Trade and the Colonies; and 
Treaties with Foreign Powers. 

The Abstracts for last year, contain the Emigration, the Chancery, and Jacob’s Corn Reports, 
entire; the Finance Accounts, entire; the East India Accounts; copious Documents relating to 
Ireland, the Colonies, aud the Slave Trade; Correspondence with Foreign Powers, &c. &c. 


The Abstracts for 1825, contain similar Accounts forthat Year. In royal 8vo. 35s. beards. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW for the Session of 1896-7; 
containing, together with a History of the Session, a Critical Examination of every important 
Subject discussed during that period in the two Houses of Parliament. In one thick Syo. 
volume. 12s, 


THE PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW for the two preceding 


Scssions, and the Parliamentary Papers and Abstracts for the same period. 
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LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


*,* This Series of Publications emanates from an association of individuals 
of the first eminence, under the appellation of “* THE SociETY FOR THE Dir. 
FUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE,” whose object is to impart useful informa- 
tion to all classes: of the community, particularly such as are unable to avail them- 
selves of experienced teachers, or may prefer learning by themsclves. They hope 
to obtain this object by the periodical publication of Treatises, each of which shall 
contain the fundamental principles of some branch of Science; their proofs and 
illustrations and their application to practical uses. 

Each Treatise consists of about thirty-two pages octavo, printed so as to contain 
the quantity of above one hundred ordinary octavo pages, with neat engravings on 
wood, and tables. Each number is sold for sixpence ; and one appears on the Ist 
and 15th of each month. Reading Societies, Mechanics’ Institutions, and Educa-« 
tion Committees in the country, are supplied at a liberal abatement in the price. 


The following are already published :—(Feb. 1, 1828.) 
PRELIMINARY TREATISE,* 


The Objects, Advantages, and Pleasures of Science. 


1. Hyprostastics. Illustrated with | 11. MEcnantcs—Third Treatise on 
30 Wood Engravings, Friction. 12 ditto. 
. HyDRAULICs. 22 ditto. 12. Oeprics—Treatise 1. 34 ditto. 
PNEUMATICS. 33 ditto, 13. Optical Instruments—Treatise 1, 
. Heat—Part 1. 12 ditto. 31 ditto. 
. Heat—Part IT. 24 ditto. 14, VEGETABLE PuysioLoGy. 32 
. Mecuanics—First Treatise on ditto. . 
Prime Movers, 27 ditto. 15. ELectriciry—PartI. 28 do. 
. Mecuanics—Second Treatise on | 16. MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Elementary Mechanics. 55 ditto. 12 ditto. 
. The Same Subject—Part II. 67 do. | 17. ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 
. ANIMAL MEcHANICs. 28 ditto. 18. Novum Organon Scicntiarum— 
10. A Familiar Account of Lord Ba- Part ITI. 
con’s Novum Organon Scientiarum; | 19. Optics—Treatise II. 
or, New Method of Studying the | 20. Optical Instruments—Treatise IT. 
| 





Sciences. 

N. B. It is not intended to confine the Treatises to subjects of a purely Scientific 
Nature; but there will also be introduced and speedily commenced, Courses on 
History, Biography, Intellectual, Ethical, and Political Philosophy, Rural and 
Domestic Economy, &c. In short, it is intended to embrace every subject which 
can properly come under the denomination of Useful Knowledge, and to exhibit 


it in the most familiar and comprehensive form. 


* To gratify the desire of numerous applicants, a beautiful Edition of this PreviminaARy¥ 
TREATISE, Cmbellished with finely executed Cuts, is nearly ready for publication. 
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